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DOGS,  to  prevent  their  barking,  38S. 
DOMESTIC  ANIMALS,  breaking  steers  and  colts,  3  JO. 
Management  of  colts,  341.    Nourishing  milch  cows 
ill  Paris,  ib.     Improved    stock,  348.      Treatment 
of,  351.     Different  breeds  of  sheep,  356.     Sheep, 
cattle,  SiC,  357.     Breeds  of,  364.     Creeds  adapted 
to   the    soil,   371.     Wintering   sheep,   372.     Live 
stock  at  the  Albany  fair,  380.     Breeding  horses, 
ib.     What  breed    is    best   for   milch    cows,    378. 
Selection  and   management  of  sheep,  397.     Dur- 
ham Shorthorns,  404.     Treatment  of  early  lambs, 
ib.     Wintering  sheep,  care  of  lambs,  &c.,   4ii5. 
Origin  and  history  of  the  diflerent  breeds  of  cattle, 
412. 
DRAINING,  an  important  operation  in  husbandry,  75. 
Essay  on,  330. 


DRESS,  economy  in,  by  Cobbett,  399. 

DRILL,  recommended  by  Mr.  Garnett,  268. 

DROUGHT,  severe  in  May,  65.  73.  209.  241.  Stir- 
ring the  earth  in,  268. 

DUCHESS  of  Angouleme  pear,  notice  of,  253. 

DUCKS,  successful  method  of  raising,  6. 

DUNGHILL,  management  of,  162.  195. 

DURHA.M  SHORTHOR^S,  their  qualities,  348.  Com- 
pared with  Devons,  380.  404. 

DWARF  CORN,  its  advantages,  276. 

DYSPEPSIA,  cure  for,  265.     From  mince  pie,  313. 

E. 

EASTMAN,  J.  S.,  on  Fox  and  Borland's  threshing  ma- 
chine, 393. 

EARTHS,  proper  combination  of,  250.  Analysis  of, 
314,  322. 

the,  a  huge  animal,  399. 

EATON'S  Manual  of  Botany,  notice  of,  5. 

ECONO.MY,  among  farmers,  183. 

EDITORS,  requested  to  publish  advertisement,  241. 

EDUCATION,  of  farmers,  by  Philip  Lindsley,  103. 
238.241.  255.  270.  271.  273.  Public,  303.  Uni- 
versal, 321.  327.  Extract  from  an  address  on,  335. 
Universal,  343.  369.     Remarks,  399. 

EGGS,  preserving,  318. 

ELEMENTARY  SUBSTANCES,  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, 359. 

EMIGRATION,  at  Buffalo,  III. 

ESCULENT  ROOTS,  on  their  culture,  403. 

EWE,  a  prolific  one,  143.     An  old  one,  207. 

EXECUTIONS,  reQections  on,  329. 

EXPENSE,  of  a  system  of  farming,  373. 

F. 

FALL,  the  time  to  transplant,  262. 
FALL  SOWING,  of  vegetables,  377. 
FALLOW,  its  various  meanings,  227.  , 

FALLOWS,  summer,  their  use  recommended,  3.    Ma- 
nuring of,  for  wheat,  308. 
FARMER,  how   to   make,    233.     Profession   of,    SOS. 

The,  a  poem,  399.  'i 

FARMERS,  education  of,  103.     As  they  were  and  are,  * 
183.     Should  communicate  their  experiments,  &c., 
265. 
FARMER'S  REGISTER,  notice  of  its  commencement, 

121. 
FARMING,  a  letter  on  southern,  41.     System  of,  by 
J.  II.  C,   130.     In  York  county,  Va.,  226.     And 
grazing  in  Virginia,  316. 
FARMS,  on  renting,  9.     By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  10. 
FATTENING  Cattle,  best  method  of,  254.     Hogs,  ib. 

286.     Hogs,  on  apple  pie,  327. 
FEVSTS'  Gardens,  notice  of,  209. 
FEATHERS,  for  use  should  be  plucked  soon,  30. 
FECUNDATION,  of  seeds,  281. 

FELLENBURG  INSTITUTION,  letter  from  Mr.  Mor- 
ris on,  105. 
FENCES,   bad    economy  of  bad  ones,    1.     Live,  43. 
Dillerent  kinds  of,  47.     Should   be  repaired,  63. 
Bv  Gen    W.  H.  Harrison,  135. 
FENCE  POSTS,  to  preserve,  4 1 5. 
FEN.NEL,  use  and  culture  of,  262. 
FERMENTATION,  of  manures, experiments  on,  202. 

Of  food  for  cattle,  286. 
FERNS,  duration  of  the  germinating  principle  of  their 

seeds,  249. 
FERRETS,  a  pair  presented  by  S.  Canby,  Esq.,  249. 
FIBROUS  PI. ANTS,  on  their  culture,  by  Dr.  Ferine,  38. 
FIGS,  in  New  Holland,  273. 
F!UE.  in  the  woods  of  New  York,  05. 
FISTULA,  cure  for,  367. 
FLA.X,  to  succeed  potatoes,  58.    Culture  of,  106.    New 

ZcTland,  387. 
FLIES,  to  prevent  their  annoyance,  289. 
FilNT,  Waldo,  his  address  before  the  Worcester  Agri 

ruilural  Society,  66. 
FLORIDA,  suitable  for  tropical  plants,  191.       Lookei 

to  by  the  West  Indians,  260.     Cotton  in,  276. 
FLOUR,  of  potatoes,  in  France,  73. 
FLOWERS,  English  partiality  for,  71.     New  and  val 
uablc  ones,  100.     Vernal,  108.     Suppressing  thos 
of  the  potato,  285.     Odorous  matter  inflammabli 
302. 
FLYING  SQUIRREL,  its  natural  history,  158. 
FODDKR,  on  drying,  59. 
FOLLET,  F.  and  J.  Smith,  on  cotton  seed  oil,  222. 
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FOOD,  of  seamen,  remarks  on,  63.  Relative  nutritive 
properties  for  cattle,  &c.,  95.  For  fattening  cat- 
tle, &c.,  2S6. 

FOREST  LOTS,  should  be  saved,  382. 

FORKS,  steel,  to  clean,  407. 

FOUR  SIlIl'T,  in  rotation  of  crops,  1S5.  298. 

FOXGLOVE,  injurious  to  goslins,  191. 

FRESHETS,  loss  of  grain  by,  145. 

FROGS,  indicate  the  weather,  414. 

FROMONT,  Villa  of,  notice  of,  246. 

FRUIT,  new,  the  bcrberis  parviflora,  account  of,  29. 
Of  the  means  of  prolonging  varieties  of,  100. 
Finest  kinds  should  be  chosen,  150.  To  obtain 
new  varieties,  221.  Finest  in  Virginia,  253.  Is  it 
affected  by  the  farina  of  other  kinds,  205.  213,281. 
Injury  to  by  frost,  401. 

FRUIT  TREES,  to  check  the  growth  of,  and  promote 
fruitfulness,  2!.  Culture  of,  36.  Wash  for,  IS. 
To  free  them  from  caterpillars,  89.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  Van  Mons,  210.  Watering,  318.  Canker 
in,  ib.     Low  temperatures  injurious,  401. 

FUEL,  economy  in,  399. 

FURNITURE,  economy  in,  399. 

G. 

GAMA  GR.\SS,  remarks  on,  by  H.  B.  C.  157.  By  W. 
B.  Mears,  171.  Dy  N.  Herbemont,  177.  Its  bo- 
taniealcharactcr,  197.  Remarks  on,  222.  241.  283. 
By  R.  B.  Mason,  280.  In  North  Carolina,  293. 
By  W.  B.  Mears,  303. 
G.4RBER,  J.  B.  sends  specimens  of  seedling  grapes, 

217. 
GARDENING,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  81.    Its  im- 
portance, 94. 
GARDENS,  robbing,  145.     Kitchen,  f  >rmation  of,  380. 
GARDEN  SEEDS,  duration  of  their  vitality,  157. 
GARDEN  VEGETABLES,  fall  sowing,  377". 
GARLIC,  to  rid  wheal  fields  of,  297. 
GERMINATION  of  seeds,  164. 
GLANDERS,  in  horses,  treatise  on,  109. 
GLAZED  CALICO,  sewing,  65. 

GO.\TS,  Angora,  letter  from  Com.  Porter  to  J    S.  Skin- 
ner, on  importing,  49.     Further  notice  of,  263. 
GOOCH,  C.  W.  his  prize  essay,  13S. 
GOOSEBERRIES,  culiure  of,  333. 
GRAFT  and  Stock,  influence  of,  29. 
GRAFTING,  directions  for  performing  it,  36.  86. 

Grapevines,  by  S.  Weller,  406. 

GRAFTED  TREES,  seedlings  from,  318, 

GRAIN,  large  quantity  raised,  265.     Portion  wasted, 

285. 
GRAPES,    culture   of,   by    Dr.    J.  C.  S.  Monkur,   4. 
The  Herbemont  Madeira,  21.     Rot  in,  by  N.  Her- 
bemont, 142.     The  Norton  seedling,  209.     Seed- 
ling, by  J.  B.  Garber,  217.     Isabella,  and  Schuyl- 
kill muscadelle,  233.     In  Ohio,  326.     Remarks  on, 
342.     Fine,  345.     Native  and  foreign,  372.     Pro- 
pagation, 374.     American,  414. 
GRAPEVINES,  the  great  one,  of  Mr.  Willis,  89.  113. 
129.  41.     By  S.    Weller,   266.     Large   ones,  S59. 
Autumn  management  of,  294.     Culture,  301.    Cul- 
ture of,  345.     Foreign,  406.     Best  varieties,  ib. 
GRASSES,  cultivation  of,  in  the  south,  85.    Culture  of, 

in  Virginia,  411. 
GRASS  LANDS,  should  be  top  dressed,  69. 
GR.\SS    SEEDS,   time   and    manner  of  sowing,   403. 
Sown  among   corn,  409.     Should  be   sown   after 
wheat,  4  12. 
GRATER  CIDF.R  MILL,  notice  of,  201. 
GR.iZING,   in  Virginia,  316. 

GREASE  SPOTS,  removed  by  pearl  ash  water,  355 
GREEN  CROPS,  turning  in,  for  manure,  355. 
GREEN  STEM,  apple,  specimen  of,  233. 
GREYHOUNDS,  presented  by  Gen.  Jackson    233 
GRUBBING  PLOUGH,  inquiry  for,  305.  313. 
GRUBS,  and  Bots,  remedy  for,  294. 
GUINEA  GRASS,  introduction  of.  In  Jamaica,  245. 
GUUL  IBRISCIIIM,  seeds  of,_sent  to  the  Massachusetts 

Horticultural  Society  by  Com.  Porter,  101. 
GVPSEOUS  EARTH,  essay  on,  by  E.  Ruffin,  218. 
GVFSUM,  from  Smyth  county,  Va.  236.   Of  New  York 
258. 

H. 

HAMS,  receipt  to  cure,  71. 

HARDEN,  Dr.  R.  R.  on  painting  houses,  61. 

HARVEST,  generally  plentiful,  252. 


HAWKS,  to  frighten  birds,  49. 

HAY,  on  the  management  of,  170.     Should  be  cut  for 

horses,  389. 
HEAT,  essential  to  vegetation,  93.     Without  fuel,  305. 
HEDGES,  prickley  ash  for,  17.     Different  plants  for, 
43.    Those  near  Philadelphia,  53.     Remarks  on, 
174. 
HEMLOCK,  water,  injurious  to  cattle,  191. 
HEMP,  culture  of,  59.     By  L.  E.  Lathrop,  378.     Ma- 
chine for  spinning,  239. 
HENS,  how  to  make  them  lay  in  winter,  3  7.     Confined, 

343. 
HERBEMONT,  N.  on  the  vine,  142.     On  gama  grass, 

177.     Notice  of,  by  S.  Weller,  405. 
HERBS,  natural  history  and  culture  of,  261.  300. 
HESSIAN  FLY,  to  avoid,  213.     Simple  method  of  de- 
stroying, 243.  244.  356. 
HINTS,  to  housewives,  87.     Practical,  93. 
HITCHCOCK,  I.  I.  his  introductory  address,  233. 
HOG  COMMITTEE,  Porous'  letter  to,  327. 
HOGS,  on  penningthem,  14.     Scalding,  30.     Sows  and 
pigs,   47.     Barnitz  breed  of,  by  Chas.  A.   Barnitz, 
201.     Burdock  for,  207.     Byefield,   231.     Fatten- 
ing, 254.     Milking  a  cow,  255.     Large  one,  269. 
Fattening  on  apple  pie,  327.     Changes  that  take 
place  when  imported,  365.     Importance  of  select- 
ing best  breeds,  ib.     Of  Mexico,  365.     Manage- 
ment of,  at  the  south,  ib. 
HOLBROOK,  E.  account  of  his  crops,  297. 
HONEY,  poison  from  new,  193. 

HONEY  BEE,  its  cultivation  upon  the  housing  plan,  23. 
Large  hive  of  wild  ones  in  a  rock,  30.     Sagacity 
of,  39.     Culture  of,  70.     Preserving  in  winter,  113. 
In  garrets,   182.     Transporting,  199.     Profits,  &c. 
255.     Its  parasite,  302. 
HOPS,  advance  in  price,  and  their  culture,  249.  265. 
Culture  of,  267.  300.     American  preferred  in  Hol- 
land, 399. 
HORIZONTAL,  and  hillside  ploughing,  origin  of,  57.  82. 
HORSES,  broken  wind  in,  55.     In  farming,  58.     Glan- 
ders in,  109.    Turkish,  111.     Feeding,  126.    Nick- 
ing,  reprobated,    145.       Cooking    food    for,    165. 
Disease  among,  207.     Injured  by  treading  wheat, 
221.    Drink  for,  225.     Fed  on  steeped  barley,  278. 
Shoeing  in  Flanders,  28:1.     Oil  keeps  off  flies,  289. 
Yellow  water  in,  303.     Big  head  in,  334.     Cutting 
their   tails    off,   345.     Curing   vicious   ones,    351. 
Sore  tongue  in,  359.    Changes  when  imported,  365. 
Fistula  in,  367.      Expense  of  raising,   370.      On 
breeding,  380. 
HORSE  R.VdISH,  to  preserve,  294.  318. 
HORSE  RAKE,  description  of,  183.  199. 
HORTICULTURE,  lecture  on,  by  L.  F.  Allen,  132. 
HORTICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,  scraps  of,  317. 

M.-^G.AZINE,  notice  of  a  proposed  work  by  this 

title,  by  Mr.  Dickehut,  89. 

i  SOCIETY,  ,of  Maryland,  plan  of  lexhibition,  25. 

Plants  exhibited,  33.  Do.  41.  Exhibition  notice, 
57.  Programme  of,  97.  Proceedings  of  the  Mas. 
sachusetts,  101.  Exhibition  of  the  Maryland,  lOS. 
Report  of,  113.  Address  before,  116.  Offer  pre- 
miums, 137.  London,  157.  Charleston,  173.  Ad- 
dress before  the  Charleston,  180.  Of  Charleston, 
address  before,  189.  213.  Of  London,  193.  Of 
Pennsylvania,  201.  Of  Newburg,  244.  OfAlbanv, 
245.  Pennsylvania,  245.  Of  New  York,  252.  Of 
Maryland,  proceedings  of,  313.  Hammocks,  &c. 
received  from  Dr.  Perine,  377.  Grapes,  &c.  3S5. 
HOUSES,  on  building,  57. 

HOUS  ■    SERVANT'S,  Directory,  notice  of,  383. 
HYACINTHS,  forcing  in  winter,  108. 
HYDROGEN,  an  elementary  substance,  359. 
HYSSOP,  use  and  culture,  300. 


INSECTS,   in  hot  beds,   to  destroy,    135.     On   peach 

trees,  269.  277.  297. 
INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENT,  judicious,   by    C.    VV. 

Goocb,  140.     Canal  between  Rochester  and  Olean, 

249.  263.  281. 
IRO\,  cast,  will  crack  if  cold  water  be  thrown  on  it 

while  hot,  401. 
IRRIGATION,  advantages  of,  59.     In  India,  409. 
ISABELLA  grape,  by  E.  F.  Noel,  373. 
IVY,  preventive  of  its  poison,  175. 


I. 

IGNORANCE,  evil  of,  369. 
IMPLEMENTS,  improvements  in,  58. 
IMPROVEMENT,  of  poor  land,  the  best  mode  required, 

9.     In  Maryland,  205.     Effected  by  industry  and 

temperance,  329.  393. 
IMPROVED  DURHAM  SHORTHORNS,  remarks  on, 

404. 
INDEPENDENCE,  what  is  it?  where  is  it,'  129. 
INDIAN  CAKES,  or  pone,  287. 
INDIAN  CORN,  its  discovery,  269. 
INDIA,  British,  plants  of,  68.     Irrigation  in,  409. 
INFLUENCE,  of  the  origin  of  seeds  on  the  crop,  275. 
INK  SPOTS,  to  extract,  343. 


JACK,  a  fine  one  sold  to  Mr.  Clay,  273. 
JACKSON,  Gen.  presents  greyhounds,  233. 
JOHNSTON,  L.  his  machine  for  hulling  cotton  seed, 
2S9. 

K. 

KENNEDY,  John  P.,  his  address  before  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  1 16, 

KING  OF  OIL,  sovereign  remedy  for  wounds  in  cattle 
and  horses,  7. 

KING'S  EVIL,  remedy  for,  191. 

KITCHEN  GARDENS,  formation  of,  380. 

KNIVES,  to  clean,  407. 

KOHL  RHABB,  turnip  rooted  cabbage,  377. 


LABOR,   rural,  beneficial   to    professional   men,  55. 

Great  feat  at,  313.     Remarks  on  manual,  370. 
LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE,  at  Easton,  Pa.,  255.  270. 
LAMBS,  early,  treatment  of,  404. 
LAMP  WICKS,  to  prepare,  246. 

LAND,  improvement  of  worn  out,  122.     In  Maryland, 
205.     Value  of  in  Pennsylvania,  273.      Treatment 
of,  409.     Value  of,  in  Virginia,  411. 
LAND-DITCHING,  economy  of,   126. 
LAPHAM,  S.,  on  the  culture  of  silk,  353. 
LAPHAM,  J.  A.,  suggests  the  publication  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer's  Library,  401. 
L.\RD,  hog's,  a  remedy  for  cattle,  &c.,  319. 
LAVENDER,  use  and  culture,  300. 
LAZY,  how  to  punish  the,  247. 
LEAVES,   sleep  of,   7o.     Preserved   as   fodder,    123. 

Make  good  litter,  343. 
LEMONS  AND  ORANGES,  to  preserve  their  peel,  401. 
LEWIS,  Fielding,  memoranda  of  his  system  of  cultiva- 
tion,  146. 
LViVEL  RO.^DS,  not  always  best  for  horses,  7. 
LIBRARY,  .\merican  Farmer's,  a  work  with  this  title 

suggested  by  J.  A.  Lapham,  401. 
LIBRARY  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  no- 
tice of,  55. 
LIFE,  duration  of,  in  various  animals,  414. 
LILY,  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the  iilium  candidum,  29.     Of 

the  Nile,  culture  of,  326. 
LIME,  on  its  use  in  agriculture  by  Dr.  Darlington,  34. 
Burning  in  a  common  fire,  49.     A  constituent  of 
bones,  &c,,  86.     As  manure,  251.     Its  properties, 
314.     Its  advantages  as  manure,386.     Maies  ap- 
ple trees  fruitful,  407. 
I.INDLEY'S  GUIDE,  to  orcharJists,  notice  of,  70. 
LINN.EAN   BOTANIC    GARDEN,  Prince's,  visit  to, 

125. 
LIMES,  from  Florida,  191. 
LITTERING,  stable  yards,  354. 

LIVE  FENCES,  plants  best  adapted  to,  43.  146.  174. 
LIVE  STOCK,  introductory  remarks  on,  321. 
LOBELIA,  inflata,  produces  slobbering,  191.     Gracilis, 

198 
LOCUST,  yellow,  culture  of,  5.  73.  217. 
LOUISIAN.\.  description  of  lands,  kc  ,  127. 
LOW  LANDS,  lest  method  of  reclaiming,  92. 
LUCERNE,  culture  of,  35.    163. 
LUPINS,  transplanting,  141. 


M. 

MACHINE,  stocking  knitting,  notice  of  McMullen's,  I. 

For  spinning  silk, 35.     Machine  to  turn  produce  to 

cash,  103.     Talent,  217.      For  spinning  hemp,  239. 

Sawing  boards  lengthwise,  249.      Cottonseed  oil, 

289. 
MADNESS,  its  reasoning  power,  393. 
MAGAZINE  OF  GARDENING  AND   BOTANY,  by  H. 

F.  Dickehut,  321. 
MAGNESIA,  its  properties,  314. 
MAGNET,  Professor  Henry's,  265. 
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MAGNOMA,  macrophylla,  Id  Florida,  121. 

MAH,,  irregularity  of,  297. 

MAINK,  slate  of,  its  produce,  e.^l. 

MANGOLD  WUUZKL,  for  cattle,  its  value,  25.  lU 
culture,  53.  iAi.     lireat  crop  of,  281. 

MANURING,  in  the  hill,  41-2. 

MANUKliS,  remarks  on  saving  and  ming,  19.  For 
grass  land,  2(1.  Ks-iay  on,  by  Jesse  Bud,  2fi.  For 
wheat,  31.  Manner  of  applying,  52.  Spccilic, 
122.  Putrescent,  148  Summer  fermented,  loO. 
Calcareous,  154.  Dunghill,  162.  Bono,  163. 
From  castor  beans,  l»5.  Farm  dung,  195.  Fer- 
mentation of,  ;02.  Application  of,  2fG.  Differ- 
ent kinds  of,  250.  258.  .Absorbent  properties  of 
various,  3\1.  .A  paper  read  before  the  F.astcrn 
Shore  Agricultural  Uoard,  354.  Manures,  351. 
Notice  of  Naboth's  communication  on,  3f5.  Dis- 
tributing, 38$.     Marine,  use  of,  410. 

MANUFACTURAL  PLAiNT.S,  should  be  cultivated,  70. 

MARIGOLD,  use  and  culture,  301. 

MARJOR.aM,  use  and  culture,  301. 

MARL,  rock,  found  in  Prince  Edward  co.  Virginia,  I. 
In  New  Jersey,  212.     In  a  new  district,  234. 

MARLING,  remarks  upon,  220.  226. 

MAllSH  MUD,  as  manure,  354.  With  lime,  386.  As 
manure,  410. 

MASON,  R.  B.  on  gama  grass,  289. 

MATTHEWS,  Capt.  W.  P.,  presents  carrots  and  pars- 
nips, 321. 

MATTRESSES,  of  corn  shucks,  273.  345. 

MEADE,  K.  K.,  notice  of  the  sale  of  his  stock,  33.  On 
Agricultural  Schools,  91.  Report  of  the  sale  of  his 
stock,  97. 

MEAL,  to  keep  cool,  246.  Corn,  should  not  be  too 
fine,  409. 

MEAliS,  W.  B.,  on  gama  grass,  393. 

MEASE,  Dr.  James,  on  girdling  trees,  151. 

MECHANICS,  encouragement  of,  370. 

MELON,  the  striped  housainee    151.     Of  Bokaria,  302. 

MELONS    \ND  SQUASHES,  experiments  with,  44. 

MEMORANDA,  valuable,  121.  Of  a  system  of  culti- 
vation, &c.,  146.  Of  a  journey  from  Newbern  to 
Raleigh,  193. 

MERCHANTS  AND  MILLERS,  on  their  regulating 
the  prices  of  wheat,  169. 
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MICE  and  Rats,  attracting  and  destroying,  295. 

MILK,  for  the  bite  of  a  snake,  333.  To  remove  the 
taste  of  garlic  from,  334.     Quality  of,  369. 

MII.K  SICKNESS,  in  llie  western  country,  191. 

MILKING  COWS,  instruction  in,  389. 

MIND,  culture  of,  375. 

MINERAL  PITCH,  in  Trinidad,  tS5. 

MINT,  use  and  culture,  301. 

MOLASSES,  should  be  boiled,  305.  For  preserving 
fruit,  311. 

MONKUR,  Dr.  J.  C.  S.,  on  the  culture  of  grapes,  4. 

MOON,  how  to  cheat  her,  21.  Influence  of,  161.  166. 
262. 

MORRIS,  Anthony,  lelter  from,  on  his  Fellenburg 
School,  105. 

MORUS  MULTICAULIS,  its  value  for  silk  worms, 
254.  266.  310.  313.     By  W.  Kenriek,  366. 

MOTHS,  to  prevent,  377. 

MOTH  WEVIL.  its  propagation  and  prevention,  290. 

MOUNTAIN  RICE,  account  of,  31. 

MOWING  wheat,  advantages  of,  233. 

MUD,  weight  of  that  daily  in  the  Ganges,  49. 

MULBERRY,  new  Chinese,  its  value,  254.  266.  310. 
313       By  W.  Kenriek,  366. 

MULES,  large  number  sold,  260. 

MUSTARD,  why  buy,  when    you  can    grow    it,    65. 

Large,  161.     A  remedy  for  poison,  287. 
MYRTLEWAX,  culture  of,  325. 

N. 

NABOTH,  on  manures,  336. 

NANKEEN,  American,  notice  of,  113.  225.     To  color, 

325. 
NEEDY,  and  the  needful,  241. 
NEW  DISCOVERIES,  remarks  on,  225. 
NEW  YEAR,  remarks  on  the,  337. 
NEW  ZEALAND,  first  wheat  in,  276.     Flax,  337. 

SPINACH,  notice  of,  52. 

NICKING  HORSES,  reprobated,  145. 

NITROGEN,  an  elementary  substance,  359. 

NORTH    CAROLINA,    customers    served,   via.    New 

York,  26S. 


NORTH  DEVON  C\TTLE,  essay  on,  315.  323. 
NUTRITION,  in  different  vegetables,  22.  351. 

o. 

OATS,  Chinese  skinless,  289.  Account  of,  387.  As 
diet,  358.  Large,  or  potato,  361.  Does  the  oat 
crop  exhaust  the  soil,  393.  Exhausts  the  soil,  409. 
The  Hopetown,  414. 

OBSTACLES,  to  the  difiusion  of  Agricultural  Science, 
319. 

OFFICES,  evils  of  inordinate  ambition  for,  SI. 

OHIO,  agriculture  ill,  207.     Vineyards  in,  326 

OIL,  of  cotton  seed,  mill  for  extracting,  89.  198.  Pre- 
vents annoyance  from  flies,  289 

OILED  SILK,  its  use,  313. 

OLIVE,  varieties  and  remarks  on,  236. 

ONIONS,  raiseil  at  Readficld,  262.  To  produce  large, 
34  J.      As  diet,  3;  9. 

OPIU.M,  American,  production  of,  206. 

ORCHARDS,  culture  and  management  of,  36.  In  mi- 
niature, 37      Robbing,  145. 

ORCHARD  GRASS,  its  nutritive  properties,  265. 
Time  of  sowing-,  &c.  268.  Does  not  produce  slob- 
bering, 278. 

OWE  no  man,  good  advice,  367. 

OXEN,  loss  in  fattening,  111.  Extraordinary  one,  121. 
Grey  oxen  of  Italy,  161.  Their  value  for  hauling, 
357.     Expense  of  raising  a  yoke,  371. 

OXALIS  crenata,  substitute  for  the  potato,  53.  414. 

OXYGEN,  an  elementary  substance.  359. 

OYSTER  SHELLS,  burning  and  appljing,  147. 

OYSTER  SHELL  LIME,  as  manure,  410. 


PAINTING  HOUSES,  improvement  in,  by  Dr.  R.  R. 

Harden,  61. 
PALM  TREE,  its  various  qualities  and  uses,  I. 
PARMENTIER'S  GARDEN,  sale  of,  278. 
PARSLEY,  use  and  culture,  301.     As  diet,  359. 
PARSNIPS,   to  preserve,   294.      Fine  ones,   321.     As 

diet,  359. 
PASTRY,  its  qualities  as  diet,  358. 
PASTURES,  permanent,  their  propriety  questioned,  93. 
107.    Good,  necessary  to  good  milkers,  153.    Great 
yield,  300. 
PATENT  MACHINES,  impropriety  of  noticingall,  217. 
PATRICIAN,  pedigree  of,  199. 
PEACH  STONES,  to  preserve  and  plant,  009. 
PEACH  TREES,  worm  in,  253.  269.     Cultivation  of, 

389. 
PEARS,    good    sized    one,    239.      Bonchreticn,    252 

Duchess  of  Angouleme,  253. 
PEAR  TREES,  girdling,  by  Dr.  James  Mease,  151. 
PEAS,  cow.  culture  of,  with  corn,  S3.      Marrowfat,  in 
the  field,  85.     Raising,  for  swine,  100.     Field,  122. 
Green,  jjrice  of,  in  London,  287.     As  diet,  358. 
PEAT  MOSSES,  and  shell  marl,  196. 
PEDIGREES,   of    Patrician,   Saceharissa,  and  Y'oung 

Trojan,  199. 
PENNING  HOGS,  utility  of,  14. 
PENETRATION,  quick,  375. 

FERINE,  Dr.  sends  stinglcss  bees  and  Sisal  hemp,  329. 
Sends  Sisal  hemp,  stingless  bees,  &c.  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  377. 
PENNYROYAL,  use  and  culture,  301. 
PEONIES,  notice  of,  108. 
PEPPERMINT,  use  and  culture,  301. 
PHYSIOLOGY,  vegetable,  lecture  on,  76. 
PICKLES,  how  to  prepare,  233.     Red  cabbage,  281. 
PIERCE,  Joshua,  sends  specimens  of  a  crab  apple,  185. 
PIGEONS,  wild,  peculiar  habits  of,  126. 
PIGGERIES,  of  Mexico,  365. 
PIGS,  raising  from  cuttings,  377. 
PINES,  of  North  Carolina,  358, 
PISMIRES,  to  guard  against,  191. 
PITCH,  mineral,  in  Trinidad,  135. 
PLANTAINS,  from  Florida,  191. 
PLANTS,  in  Carolina,    198.     And   seeds,  sent  by  Dr. 

Pcrinc  to  New  Orleans,  153. 
PLANTING,  forest  trees  on   waste  land,   14.     To  the 

greatest  advantage,  53. 
PLASTER,  its  action  near  salt  water,  411. 
PLATE,  to  clean,  415. 
PLOUGH,  a  new  one,  169. 

PLOUGHING,  in  hot  dry  weather,  49.  Deep  and  shal- 
low, 52.  Horizontal  and  hill  side,  57.  82.  Deep, 
98.  In  dry  weather,  102.  Deep,  130.  Fall,  300. 
Winter,  308.     Deep  and  shallow,  370. 


POISON,  to  prevent  from  ivy,  175.     Remedy  for,  287. 

POKE  BERRIES,  propriety  of  their  use,  281.  305. 

POLISHED  VESSELS,  best  to  retain  heat,  87. 

PONE  BREAD,  recipe  for,  281.  287. 

PONY,  singular  sagacity  of  one,  1. 

POOR  LAND,  how  best  improved,  9. 

POPLAR,  a  large  log  of,  389. 

POPPIES,  transplanting,  141. 

PORCUS,  his  lelter  to  the  Hog  committee,  327. 

PORTER,  Com.  on  Angora  goats,  49.  Electric  proper- 
ty of  Angora  cats,  ib.  Sends  seeds  of  African 
Beans,  and  describes  a  game  bird,  89.  Letter  to 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  with  seed 
of  the  guul  ibrischim,  101. 

PORTER,  J.  M.  on  the  LaFayette  College  at  EasloD, 
255. 

P030LE,  and  Sacca  of  Mexico,  how  to  make,  145. 

POSTS,  catalpa  tree  for,  135.  193.  To  preserve  fence, 
415. 

POTASH,  its  absorbent  properties,  102. 

POTATOES,  culture  of,  52.  New  species  of,  53.  Two 
crops  of,  ib.  Varieties  of,  59.  New,  in  March, 
84.  Introduction  of,  85.  Raising,  in  Virginia,  99. 
Experiments  with,  123.  Planting  Irish,  172. 
The  Mercer,  180.  Early,  new  way  to  grow,  244. 
Frosted,  270.  To  preserve,  279.  Suppressing  the 
blossoms,  285.  Preserving,  287.  To  prepare  cold, 
ib.  For  horses,  311.  Culture  of,  340.  As  diet, 
358.  Substitute  for  sweet,  369.  For  live  stock, 
403.     Taylor's  forty  fold,  414. 

VINE,  long  one,  260. 

SLIPS,  to  preserve,  293. 

PASTE,  how  to  make,  53.     Flour,  73. 

POULTRY  HOUSES,  construction.  Sec.  326. 
PRAISE,  like  ambergris,  303. 
PREMIUMS,  offered  by  the  Md.  Hort.  Soc.  137. 
PRESERVING,  garden  vegetables,  287. 
PRICES,  of  wheat,  169.  185. 
PRICKLY  ASH,  for  hedges,  17. 
PRINCE,  Wm.  &  Sons,  their  new  products,  414. 
PRIZE  ESSAY,  by  C.  W.  Gooch,  105. 
PRODUCTIONS,  of  the  earth,  importance  of  dispers- 
ing, 246. 

PROFESSORSHIP,  of  rural  and  sylvan  economy,  273. 

PRUNING  TREES,  remarks  on,  22. 

PUMPKINS,  large  ones,  14. 

PUMPKIN  BREAD,  by  T.  Bridgeman,  367. 

PYRITES,  used  as  manure,  258.  ; 

Q. 

QUERIES  and  answers  read  before  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Eastern  Sliorc,  205. 
QUINCE  TREES,  remedy  for  the  worm  in,  101. 

R. 

RADISHES,  to  grow  fine  ones,  41.  Large  ones,  137. 
273.     As  diet,  359. 

RAIL  ROADS,  in  N.  Carolina,  247.  Atlantic  and 
Mississippi,  385.  390. 

RAIL  ROAD  JOURNAL,  American,  notice  of,  273. 

RAIN,  depth  of  in  May,  105.     Depth  of  fallen,  407. 

RAKE,  horse,  description  of,  183.  199. 

RASPBERRIES,  culture  of,  333. 

RASPBERRY  CORDIAL,  how  to  make,  lOl. 

RATS,  in  a  cornfield,  47.  And  mice,  attracting  and  de- 
stroying, 295. 

RATTLESNAKE,  curi  )us  experiments  on,  IS.  To 
cure  the  bile  of,  158. 

ROADS,  level,  not  always  best  for  horses,  7. 

RAZOR  STROPS,  candle  snulf,  good  for,  249. 

REMOVAL  of  the  deposites,  a  dun,  321. 

RHEXIAS,  inN.  Carolina,  198, 

RHODE  ISLAND,  classical,  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal Schol,  241.  271. 

RHODODENDRON,  ponticum,  killed  by  winter,  134. 

RHLBARB,  culture  and  history  of,  123.  To  force, 
158   225.     Watson's  red  hybrid,  377. 

RHEUM.ATISM,  cure  for,  409. 

RICE,  mountain,  account  of,  31.  Queries  and  an- 
swers on  the  culture,  S3.  On  liishlaiid,  ib.  Intro- 
duced in  Carolina,  246.  As  diet,  35S.  Ground, 
various  forms  of  preparing,  375. 

RICE  BUNTING,  notice  of,  55. 

RICE  MILL,  at  Boston,  3 10. 

RICE  PORRIDGE,  how  to  make,  415. 

RIGHT  WAY,  go  to  work,  the,  311. 

RIVERS  and  Creeks,  on  clearing  the  margins  of,  79. 
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ROBBING,  orchards  and  gardens,  145. 

ROCK  MAUL,  found  in  Prince  Edward  co.  Va.,  1. 

ROCKS,  splitting,  335. 

ROLLING,  wheat  ground,  260. 

ROOFS,  lime  and  tar  composition  for,  34S. 

ROSES,  notice  of  those  at  Sinclair  and  Moore's  nur- 
sery, 91. 

ROSINWEKD,  or  compass  plant,  seed  of  received,  1. 

ROT,  in  cotton,  319. 

ROTATION  of  crops,  by  J.  H.  Couper,  2.  12.  146. 
Four  shift,  186.  By  Samuel  Stevens,  274.  Six 
years,  378. 

RUFFIN,  Edmund,  on  calcareous  manures,  154.  On 
gypseous  earth,  218. 

RUST,  in  wheat,  to  prevent,  179. 

RUTABAGA,  culture  of,  100.  131.  266.  231.  361.  387. 
Or  Swedish  turnip,  large  crop,  337. 

RYE,  spurred,  caution  against,  39.  Culture  of,  156. 
Productive,  279. 

RYE  GRASS,  remarkson,  303. 

s. 

SACC  A,  and  posole  of  Mexico,  method  of  making,  145. 

SACCHARISSA,  pedigree  of,  199. 

ST.  JOHN'S  WORT,  its  evil  effects  upon  cattle  and 
horses,  220. 

SALADS,  as  diet,  358. 

SALSIFY,  to  preserve,  294. 

SALT,  analysis  of  different  sorts,  87.  Its  use  for  cat- 
tle, 94.  Corrects  the  slobbering  of  horses,  191. 
On  corn,  273.  For  sheep,  319.  For  improving 
the  staple  of  cotton,  337. 

SALTPETRE,  its  use  in  meal,  254. 

SALTS,  fertilizine;,  250. 

SALT  SPRINGS,"at  Onondaga,  337. 

SAND,  a  fertilizer  of  clay  soils,  250. 

SARRACENlA,piii7)iicfa,  grows  freely  in  a  garden,  37. 

SASSAFRAS  BUSHES,  queries  respecting,  223,  236. 

S.AW,  invention  for  sawing  lengthwise  of  the  log,  249. 

SCARLET  FEVER,  cure  for,  409. 

SCIONS,  cutting,  350. 

SCOTCH  SNUFF,  plaster  of,  for  croup,  249. 

SCOTLAND,  ae;ricultur.il  improvements  in,  5S. 

SCUPPERNONG  GRAPE,  remarks  on,  345,  369.  373. 
By  S.  Weller,  406. 

SEASON,  peculiarities  of  the  last,  150. 

SEAWARE,  as  manure,  386. 

SEAWEED,  as  manure,  410. 

SEEDS,  on  the  proper  selection  and  change  of,  36.  On 
liming  it,  68.  Duration  of  vitality  in,  157.  Pre- 
paring, 163.  Germination  of,  164.  Duration  of, 
249.  Their  influence  on  crops,  275.  Fecundation 
of,  281.     Grass,  time  and  manner  of  sowing,  403. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS,  sent  by  Dr.  Ferine  to  New- 
Orleans,  153. 

SEEDLINGS,  from  grafted  and  ungrafted  trees,  318. 

SEGAUS,  of  corn  leaves  and  bean  and  pea  leaves,  273. 

SEED  EN,  John  A.,  on  improvements  of  Westover  farm, 
298. 

SERVANT'S,  house,  directory,  3SS.  Hints  to,  401,  407. 

SHEARING,  in  Nantucket,  137. 

SHEEP,  breeding  and  management  of,  45.  Cotswold, 
&c.,  54.  Foot  rot  in,  54.  Barney's  Bakewells, 
65.  Value  of  different  kinds  of  food  for,  95.  Fe- 
cundity of,  159.  Killed  by  over  eating,  255.  Fine 
Saxony  sold  to  Mr.  Clay,  273.  Prolific,  289.  Salt 
for,  319.  Price  of,  i6.  What  breeds  are  best, 
356.  Feeding  with  straw,  351.  What  breed  is 
best,  357.  Wintering,  372.  Cause  of  the  cough 
and  disease  in,  387.  Selection  and  management 
of,  397.     Wintering,  405. 

SHELL  MARL,  and  peat  moss,  196. 

SHEPHERDIA,  argentea,  206. 

SHIRLEY  FARM,  a  walk  through,  194. 

SHIRLEY  SWaMP,  embankment  and  cultivation,  ]S7. 

SHOEING  HORSES,  in  Flanders,  283. 

SHORT  and  Long,  dialogue  between,  399. 

SHORTHORNS,  improved,  404. 

SILLIMAN,  B.,  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, on  the  sugar  cane  manual,  337. 

SILK,  patent  machine  for  spinping,  38.  Cultureof,  61. 
In  South  Carolina,  1 19.  Domestic,  153.  Culture 
of,  169.  By  Dan.  Bradley,  236.  Culture  of,  27  7. 
285.  Experiment  on,  309.  American,  310.  337. 
Culture  in  the  West,  353.  Culture  of  at  Mans- 
field, 388.  Domestic,  handkerchiefs  made  from,  in 
Ohio,  409. 


SILKWORM,  wild,  by  Dr.  Pascalis,  135.  Rearing, 
301.     in  the  south,  366. 

SILPHIUM,  the  compass  plant  a  species  of,  73. 

S1^'CLAIR  AND  MOORE'S  NURSERY,  notice  of,  209. 

SIR  ARCHY,  the  horse,  his  earnings,  74. 

SISAL  HEiSIP,  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Perinc,  329. 

SKINNER,  J.  S.,  communicates  a  letter  from  a  young 
farmer,  41. 

SKIPPERS  in  bacon,  287. 

SLAVERY,  its  evil  effects,  139. 

SLEEP,  of  leaves,  70. 

SLOBBERING  of  horses,  its  cause,  278. 

SLUG  ^VORM,  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  277. 

SMITH,  Gideon  B.,  his  valedictory  on  retiring  from 
the  editorship  of  the  American  Farmer,  2i5. 

SMITH,  Isaac,  his  discovery  of  the  use  of  castor  oil  for 
lamps,  241. 

SMUT,  in  wheat,  and  its  cause,  131.  And  its  remedv, 
355. 

SN.^KE,  in  a  horse,  191.  A  remarkable  one,  SO. 
Cure  for  the  bite  of,  333. 

SNOW,  early,  297. 

SNUFF,  Scotch,  a  remedy  for  disease  in  sheep,  387. 

SOAP,  its  economical  use,  41. 

SOAP  LEY,  good  for  garden  walks,  105. 

SOILS,  formation,  of  103.     Remarks  on  different,  322. 

SOILING,  advantages  of,  364. 

SOOT,  the  best  application  lo  stop  blood,  191. 

SORE  THROAT,  cure  for,  382. 

SORE  TONGUE,  in  horses,  359. 

SOUND,  intelligence  to  be  conveyed  by,  297. 

SPINACH,  New  Zealand,  notice  of,  52.     As  diet,  358. 

SPRAIN,  cure  for,  i95.  343. 

SPRING,  at  Buffaloe,  N.  Y.,  111. 

SPURRED  RYE,  caution  against,  39. 

SQUASHES,  winter,  to  preserve,  294.     Large,  2S7. 

SQUASHES  AND  MELONS,  experiments  on,  by  D. 
T.,  44. 

SQUIRE  GRUNTER,  remarks  on  his  letter,  3i\. 
His  letter,  327. 

STAINS,  of  fruit,  to  remove,  359.  414. 

STAPLE,  of  cotton,  on  improving,  337. 

STAKCHING,  mode  of  doing  it  well,  1. 

STEAMBOAT,  to  ply  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
lakes,  241.     Mr.  Burden's,  321.     Langdon's,  369. 

STEAM  BOILER,  for  preparing  food  for  cattle,  310. 

STEAM  ENGINES,  improvement  in,  329. 

STEAM  MILL,  at  Leonardtown,  167. 

STEAM  PACKET,  between  New  York  and  Liverpool, 
241. 

STEAM  travelling  on  common  roads,  361- 

STE.\MING  FOOD  for  cattle,  310. 

STEEL,  on  cutting  it  with  soft  iron,  25. 

STEEL  TRAPS,  a  new  plan  to  prevent  theft,  177. 

STEERS,  breaking,  340. 

STEUART,  Sir  Henry,  description  of  his  estate,  70. 

STEVENS,  Sim'l,  his  paper  read  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Board  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  274.  His  an- 
swer to  queries  on  agriculture,  33". 

STEWING,  in  cookery,  342. 

STIMSON,  Earl,  his  corn  crops,  242. 

STIRRING  the  earth  in  a  drought,  268. 

STOCK,  report  of  the  sale  of  R.  K.  Meade's,  97. 

STOCKING  KNITTING  MACHINE,  notice  of  Mc- 
Mullen's,  1. 

STOVES,  heating  them,  399. 

STRAIN  in  oxen,  cure  for,  340. 

STRAW,  importance  of,  351. 

STRAWBERRY  CORDIAL,  how  to  make,  101. 

STRAW  CUTTERS,  Sinclair  and  Moore's,  377.  393. 
409. 

STUCCO  WASH,  new  and  excellent,  165. 

STUMP  EXTRACTOR,  described,  366. 

SUGAR,  its  nourishing  properties,  313.     In  soup,  385. 

SUGAR  CANE,  on  its  culture  in  South  Carolina,  101. 
Manuil  on  the  culture  of,  337.  Extract  from,  ori- 
gin and  history,  338.  Culture,  339.  la  Georgia 
and  Florida,  347.  362.  394. 

SULPHUR,  in  trees,  to  destroy  insects,  119. 

SUMMER  FALLOWS,  their  use  recommended,  3. 

SUNFLOWERS,  notice  of,  164. 

SUNFLOWER  OIL,  made  in  the  west,  113. 
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Baltimore,  FridaVj  March  15,  1833. 

On  presenting  the  first  number  of  tlie  fifteenth  vo- 
lume of  the  American  Farmer  to  our  subscribers,  we 
would  make  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  introduclion. — 
The  American   Farmer  has  now  entered   upon   tlie 
fifteenth  year  of  its  existence.     It  was  commenced 
when  there  was  no  other  publication  devoted  to  hus- 
bandry in  the  western  world,  nor  any  that  gave  the 
subject  any  tiling  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice. — 
For  some  years  it  remained  the  solitary  advocate  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  was  viewed  liy  the  mass 
of  American  cultivators  with  an  askance  eye  on  ac- 
count of  its  obtruding  its  "book  farming"'  upon  the 
old  routine  of  our  fatliers.     Nevertheless,  it  found  fa- 
vor with  some,  and  this  continued  to  increase  as  its 
claims  to  attention  become  known,  until  it  found  its 
way  into  every  stale  and  territory  in  the  union,  and 
in  some  slates  into  every  county.     From   its  com- 
cnencement  its  good  effects  upon  agriculture  became 
visible,  and  at  this  time  there  is  not  a  neighborhood 
east  of  the  Allegany  mountains  that  does  not  exhibit 
monuments  to  its  honor  in  its  improved  husbandry. — 
We  feel  no  delicacy  in  saying  this,  because  the  o-en- 
tleman  who  established  and  conducted  it  then— and 
to  whose  spirited  and  patriotic  genius  our  country  is 
indebted  for  all  it  effected  in  the  improvement  of  our 
husbandry — has  long  sir.ce  retired  from  it,  and  left  to 
other  hands  the  completion  of  the  grand  desiorn.     As 
soon  as  the  gieat  advantage  of  such  a  journaf  became 
apparent,  others  were  established,  successively,  in  the 
€ast,  in  the  south,  in  the  north,  and  in  the  west,  till 
at  this  time  there  is  scarcely  a  state  In  the  union  that 
does  not  possess  a  paper  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  de- 
voted to  agricultural  affairs.     As  the  American  Far- 
mer was  from  the  beginning  devoted  to  .American  ao-- 
riculture,  embracing   all    sections  of  our   extensive 
country,  and  the  interests  of  all  in'  its  range,  it  was 
of  course  neither  southern,  nor  northern,  nor  eastern, 
oor  western,  in  its  designs  or  partialities.       The  ef- 
fect, therefore,  of  the  more  local  publications,  has  been 
to  circumscribe  the  patronage  of  the  American  Farmer, 
as  each  successively  became  established,  and  we  are 
now  left  with  a  list  of  subscribers  barely  sufficient  to 
pay  expenses.     The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  so- 
licit  of  our  friends  a  little  exertion  on  behalf  of  this 
publication,  in  the  way  of  obtaining  new  subscribers. 
We  feel  assured   that  each  present  subscriber  could 
easily  obtain    one   new  one— some   more— and    this 
■would  render  our  patronage  an  object  of  profitable 
concern,  and  also  would  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
work.     We  beg  oor  subscribers  to  think  of  tliis  hint, 
and  put  it  in  practice. 


for  families.  The  present  machine  can  be  worked  b^ 
any  intell'gent  little  girl,  after  a  few  minutes  instruc- 
tion, and  is  not  costly — fifteen  dollars,  including  the 
patent  right.  The  machine  we  saw  is  best  calculated 
for  knitting  wool,  but  we  believe  it  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  cotton,  silk,  or  linen,  at  pleasure.  There 
are  none  of  the  machines  for  sale,  the  proprietor  only 
wishing  to  sell  patent  rights, except  in  Pennsylvania. 
Any  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
McMullen,  whose  address  is  given  above. 

S3?-The  letter  from  "W:' shall  be  attended  to  in 
our  next. 


STOciTiKG  Knitting  Machine.— We  have  been 
very  much  pleased  with  a  little  machine  for  kniltinir 
stockings  shown  to  us  a  day  or  two  ago  by  Mr.  John 
McMullen.  of  Birmingham,  Huntingdon  county,  Pa. 
It  occupies  about  a  cubic  foot,  and  Is  operated  upon 
by  turning  a  crank,  which  requires  no  more  power  or 
skill  than  a  common  hand  organ,  except  when  neces- 
sary to  widen  or  narrow  the  stocking  a  stitch  is  drop- 
ped or  added  by  hand.  The  machine  does  the  work 
of  six  expert  knitters,  and  is  very  simple.  It  is  su- 
perior to  the  stocking  loom,  as  that  requires  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  learn  to  work  it,  and  is  not  calculated 
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THE  COMPASS  PLANT. 

Mr.  Smith:  Mlson  Co.  (Ken.)  Feb.  17,  1633. 

Inclosed,  I  send  you  a  few  of  the  seed  of  a  plant, 
growing  in  the  great  prairies  of  the  west.  It  is  called 
the  Compass  plant  by  some  and  by  others  the  rosin 
weed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  plants  in 
nature.  The  name  of  compass  plant  proceeds  from 
the  fact  of  its  leaves,  which  are  very  large,  rising 
from  the  root  to  the  height  of  from  one  to  two  feet, 
presenting  their  edges  almost  invarijbly  to  the  north 
and  south — and  consequently  their  broadsides  to  the 
east  and  west.  This  circumstance  renders  this  plant 
almost  an  unerring  guide  to  the  traveller  in  cloudy 
days,  who  may  be  caught  in  those  large  plains,  where, 
to  use  an  expression  sometimes  used  in  those  regions, 
he  is  out  of  sight  of  land — that  is  of  growing  timber, 
whereby  to  diiect  his  course. 

Such  is  the  great  uniformity  of  surface  in  those 
extensive  prairies,  that  the  most  skillful  woodsman 
would  be  unable  to  steer  his  course  in  a  cloudy  day, 
but  for  the  aid  of  this  plant.  And  the  fact  of  its  be- 
ing found  (so  far  as  I  have  heard)  only  in  those  places, 
where  the  polarity  of  its  leaves,  so  to  speak,  renders 
it  eminently  useful  to  man,  seems  to  present  it  as  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  special  pro\idence  that  has 
been  presented  to  my  mind. 

The  name  of  rosin  weed,  proceeds  from  a  gum 
which  exudes  from  its  stalk,  and  dries  and  hardens 
in  the  sun,  resembling  considerably  in  appearance, 
taste  and  smell,  the  rosin  of  the  pine — but  I  should 
say  more  pleasant  and  aromatic.  It  is  quite  adhesive, 
and  I  was  told  had  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  shoe- 
makers' wax. 

The  root  of  this  plant  somewhat  resembles  the  pars- 
nip, both  in  size  and  appearance.  When  cut  in  the 
spring  by  the  ploughshare  in  turning  over  the  sod, 
that  portion  left  in  the  ground,  discharges  very  freely 
a  gumy  substance  about  the  consistency  of  honey, 
having  very  much  the  tasle  and  odor  of  the  gum 
which  exudes  from  the  stalk.  The  stalk  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet. 

Whether  something  useful  might  not  be  extracted 
from  these  roots,  is  I  think  worthy  of  experiment.  If 
so,  it  could  be  produced  in  the  prairies  to  any  extent. 
Whether  it  will  grow  out  of  the  prairies,  has  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  been  tried.  I  mean  to  try  it  myself 
this  spring— and  have  supposed  a  few  of  the  seed 
would  be  acceptable  to  you.  They  are  of  last  year's 
growth,  sent  me  by  a  friend  last  fall  from  Missouri. 
Very  respectfully,  Thos.  Speed. 

(Remarks. — From  the  above  description  we  are 
entirely  unable  to  identify  the  "compass  plant"  with 
any  one  known  to  us.  'I'he  seed  seem  to  belong  to 
the  natural  order  of  composilae,  resembling  those  of 


the  dahlia  somewhat.  We  should  be  glad,  if  any  of 
our  friends  know  the  plant,  for  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  it  — i;ii.  ^m.  Fanner.] 


The  Palm  Tree.— This  tree  seems  particularly 
intended  by  Providence  for  the  uncivilized  and  desti- 
tute savage.  It  affords  him  a  pleasant  drink,  and, 
indeed,  the  common  and  favorite  drink,  especially 
along  tlie  coast  of  Africa.  The  wine,  as  the  juice  is 
called,  is  obtained  precisely  as  the  juice  of  the  maple 
IS  in  America  for  a  different  purpose;  a  hole  is  bored 
in  the  trunk  ol  a  tree,  a  spout  made  of  a  leaf  insetted, 
and  through  this  the  liquor  flows  into  a  calabash  be- 
neath, which,  holding  two  or  three  gallons,  will  pro- 
bably be  filled  during  the  day.  It  "soon  assumes  a 
milky  appearance,  and  is  generally  used  in  that  state; 
if  kept  longer,  it  acquires  rather  a  bitter  flavor.  The 
palm  tree  also  afford  a  valuable  oil,  of  which  immense 
quantities  have  been  here'.ofore  taken  off  by  foreiirn- 
ers,  particularly  by  Liverpool  traders.  The  palm 
Wood  is  an  excellent  material  in  buildJno-  the  simple 
dwellings  of  the  natives.  ° 


(From  the  Vjfginia  Farmer.) 
Rock-Marl,  Found  in  Prince  Edward. 
We  understand  that  Dr.  Norton,  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward, has  lound  upon  his  farm,  an  inexhaustible  bed 
ot  rock-marl.  This  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  farming  interests  of  that  county.  We 
do  sincerely  hope  that  they  may  freely  realize  the 
best  effects.  From  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
a  few  days  ago,  we  doubt  not,  but  that  there  is  an 
abundance  of  it  in  Cumberland,  and  other  counties  ir. 
middle  Virginia.  How  is  this  state  blessed  with 
mineral  wealth?  It  appears  that  nature  had  antici- 
pated her  present  impoverished  situation,  and  put  into 
her  bosom  a  full  restorative.  We  expect  in  a  few 
days  to  receive  a  communication  on  this  subject, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  interesting. 


Starching — Some  of  our  female  readers  would, 
we  presume,  like  to  have  us  record  some  of  the  facts 
which  we  now  and  then  pick  up  in  conversation.  If 
they  wish  to  make  a  brother  or  a  son  look  a  little 
smart  on  some  particular  occasion,  they  must,  after 
having  boiled  the  starch,  and  while  yet  hot,  stir  a 
little  tallow  in  with  it,  or,  what  is  better,  a  small  bit 
of  sperm  candle.  The  linen  should  be  pretty  wet 
when  ironed,  and  the  iron  hot.  Treated  in  this  man- 
ner, starched  apparel  looks  much  better  and  keeps 
clean  longer. — JV.  V.  Farmer. 


Singular  Sagacitv  of  a  Pont. — Mr.  Jonathan 
Gain,  of  Lumps  Farm,  in  this  island,  sold  a  pony  of 
the  Shetland  breed,  which  he  had  had  in  his  posses- 
sion about  seven  years,  to  Mr.  Win.  Padwick,  of 
Hayling  Island,  who  immediately  took  him  home. 
On  Mr.  Gain  going  out  of  his  house  three  mornings 
after,  he  found  the  pony  at  his  gate,  having  made  his 
escape  from  his  new  master,  swam  across  Hayling 
harbor,  and  returned  without  leave  or  license  to  his 
old  quarters.  The  animal  wliilst  crossing  the  harbor 
was  seen  by  the  preventive  men,  who,  mistaking  his 
cranium  for  a  cask  of  spirits,  immediately  made  after 
him,  w  hen  to  their  astonishment  the  supposed  cask  on 
a  sudden  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  galloped 
off  without  further  molestation.— PoWraiowt^T  paper. 
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AGRXCUIiTURS. 


(From  the  Soullicrn  Agriculturist.) 
ESSAY  OX  ROTATION  OF  CROPS; 

Bv  J.  Hamtlton  Couper; 
Read  before  the  Union  Agricultural  Society. 
[This  excellent  essay  on  the  rotation  of  crops  we 
obtained  from  Mr.  Couper,  during  our  late  agricultu- 
ral excursion  into  Georgia.  It  was  not  originally  de- 
signed fur  publication,  but  having  soliciied,  and  ob- 
tained a  copy,  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  prcsent- 
in"  it  to  our  readers.  Tlie  subject  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  us,  and  ought  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  every  agriculturist.  Circumstances  prevent- 
ed Mr.  Couper  from  extending  the  essay  as  far  as 
was  originally  intended,  he  has,  however,  promised 
us  to  resume  the  subject  as  soon  as  his  leisure  will 
permit. — Ed.  Ho.  ^Igr.] 

The  difference  of  eflect  produced  on  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  by  the  spontaneous  growth  and  by  the  artifi- 
cial culture  of  plants,  is  so  strikingly  contrasted,  as 
to  present  itself  very  forcibly  to  all  observant  minds. 
Where  nature  is  allowed  to  sow  her  own  seeds  and 
to  reap  her  own  harvests,  the  earth,  instead  of  being 
impoverished  by  her  vegetable  productions,  seems  at 
each  new  effort  but  to  augment  that  fertility,  which 
is  ever  presenting  to  the  eye  a  varied  aspect  of  beau- 
ty and  fruitfulness.  But  very  different  has  been  the 
effect  in  most  countries,  where  man  has  controlled 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  limited  them  to  those 
alone  which  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  his 
wants,  conveniences  and  luxuries.  Their  exhaustion 
generally  follows  production,  and  ultet  impoverish- 
ment would  succeed  to  teeming  fertility,  were  not  re- 
sort made  to  benign  nature,  #r  to  expensive  manures, 
to  restore  the  lost  fertility. 

,  Is  this  contrast  the  necessary  effect  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  plants  which  have  been  selected  for 
cultivation?  is  it  owing  solely  to  cultivation;  or  has  it 
arisen  from  a  vicious  system  of  agriculture,  in  rela- 
tion to  both?  The  continued  and  increasing  fertility 
of  some  countries,  where  these  plants  are  most  ex- 
tensively grown;  and  where  cultivation  is  carried  to 
the  greatest  perfection,  proves  that  the  impaired  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil,  is  not  necessarily  the  result 
of  the  two  first  causes,  whatever  may  be  their  ten- 
dency; and  that  it  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  effect 
of  a  vicious  system. 

Tlie  great  error  of  this  system  has  been,  that  man, 
instead  of  following  the  golden  maxim  of  Lord  Ba- 
con, of  concjuerinj;  nature  by  obeying  her  laws,  has 
endeavored,  in  opposition  to  those  laws,  to  lorce  her 
into  a  subservience  to  his  own  views.  Had  he  ob- 
served the  changes  of  vegetation  which  were  sponta- 
neously occurring  around  him,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived, that  of  the  seeds  of  plants,  wliich  are  scat- 
tered with  a  lavish  hand  over  the  earth,  those  to 
■which  the  soil  and  climate  were  most  congenial,  and 
whicli  found  the  greatest  supply  of  food  fitted  to  their 
support,  obtained  the  mastery  in  the  contest  for  exist- 
ence; and  continued  to  flourish,  until  having  reduced 
or  exhausted  those  principles  of  nourishment  peculiar 
to  themselves,  they  abandon  the  soil  to  others,  to 
which  it  still  allurded  the  elements  of  unimpaired 
luxuriance.  These  in  their  turn,  having  occupied  it 
for  a  time,  gave  way  to  more  succesful  rivals.  Thus 
the  earth,  forever  occupied  by  plants,  to  the  growth 
of  which  it  is  best  adapted,  presents  the  greatest  mass 
of  vegetation,  which,  under  existing  circumstances, 
it  is  capable  of  bearing;  and  by  their  decayed  remains 
and  their  ceaselsss  change,  the  exhaustion  of  any 
principle  is  soon  restored,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  preserved  unimpaired.  Here  the  seeds  of  plants 
are  abundantly  thrown  on  the  lap  of  the  earth,  and 
unerring  nature  selects  those  which  it  is  best  fitted  to 
bear. 

But  such  has  not  been  the  course  pursued  by  man. 
Of  the  plants  spontaneously  produced  by  nature,  he 


has  made  a  selection;  and  has  wisely  aimed  at  the 
extension  of  those  best  adapted  to  his  use.  But  his 
want  of  skill  has  marred  his  own  wishes.  Ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  vegetation,  he  has  consigned  to 
the  earih  that  which  it  was  not  fitted  to  bear;  or  if 
at  first  fitted,  his  avarice  has  induced  him  to  continue 
the  cultivation,  until  it  was  no  longer  so.  The  soil 
has  been  tortured  to  produce  what  it  refused;  and  it 
has  been  refused  tliat  which  it  could  produce.  Man 
labored:  the  earth  was  impoverished;  and  scanty  pro- 
ducts were  the  precursors  of  others  still  more  so. 

ILipjiily  this  gloomy  result  is  not  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  cultivation  of  those  plants,  which 
minister  most  to  the  comforts  of  man.  The  progress 
of  information,  and  the  important  discoveries  of  the 
laws  of  vegetation,  which  scientific  research  has 
made,  during  the  last  half  century,  have  gradually 
led  to  a  correction  of  vicious  practices.  And  the  es- 
tablishment of  sound  principles  in  most  of  the  de- 
partments of  husbandry,  now  prove,  that  the  cultiva- 
tor may  pursue  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  useful 
crops,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  soil  in  a 
stale  of  unimpaired  fertility. 

This  result  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  imitation 
of  the  principle  of  change,  which  constitutes  the 
great  and  economical  law  of  vegetable  production:  an 
imitation  wliich  has  led  to  the  most  important  prac- 
tice of  modern  husbandry,  the  rotation  of  crops. 

I  have  thought  that  1  could  not  better  fulfil  the 
duty  which  has  devolved  upon  me,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  sjciety  to  prepare  an  essay  upon  some 
subject  connected  with  agriculture,  than  by  attempt- 
ing a  succinct  development  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  rotation  of  crops  is  founded;  to  illustrate 
thoi-e  principles  by  the  practices  of  the  most  cele- 
brated agricultural  districts;  and  to  suggest  a  few 
hints  for  a  succession  of  crops  for  our  own  country. 
If  in  this  discussion  I  am  led  beyond  the  legitimate 
bounds  of  an  essay,  I  must  throw  myself  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  tlie  society,  who  will,  I  trust,  pardon  the 
trespass  on  their  ti.tie,  in  consideration  of  the  extent 
and  intricacy  of  the  subject,  and  of  its  importance  in 
reference  to  the  peculiar  deficiences  of  our  own  agri- 
culture. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  theory  of  a  rota- 
tion of  crops  is,"  to  ascertain  by  what  combination  or 
succession  of  crops,  the  soil  may  be  kept  in  the  high- 
est state  of  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
made  to  yield  the  greatest  net  production,  fur  a  se- 
ries of  years. 

The  first  object  of  the  rational  cultivator,  will  be 
to  select  the  most  valuable  crops,  which  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  climate,  soil  and  situation  admit 
of.  He  will  further  liave  reference  to  his  own  wants, 
and  the  demand  which  arises  from  markets. 

But  when  l:e  has  ascertained  the  crops  which,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  are  the  most  valuable,  the 
soil  may  not  be  sufficiently  enriched  to  produce  them 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  or  if  sufficiently  fertile, 
the  crops  may  be  of  a  nature  so  exhausting,  as  to 
have  a  tendency  lo  impair  it.  He  will,  therefore,  in 
order  to  maintain  his  laud  in  the  highest  state  of  im- 
provement, be  under  the  necessity,  either  of  adopting 
crops  less  exhausting;  of  cultivating  the  exhausting 
crops  less  frequently;  or  of  supporting  the  fertility  of 
his  soils  by  manures. 

Where  extraneous  supplies  of  manures  can  be  ob- 
tairied,  as  from  a  vicinity  to  towns,  mineral  manures, 
marshes,  irrigation,  &c.  a  course  of  exhausting  crops 
may  be  followed,  without  impairing  the  fertility  of 
the  soil;  and  the  judicious  cultivator  will  avail  him- 
self of  these  extraordinary  means  of  enrichment. 
But  as  these  favorable  situations  are  comparatively 
tew,  and  as  the  investigation  of  the  question  will  be 
simplified,  by  omitting  any  allusion  to  them,  it  may 
be  assumed  as  a  general  principle,  that  every  soil, 
from  its  own  productions,  must  be  made  to  maintain 
its  own  fertility. 

The  successful  application  of  this  principle,  de- 
pends upon  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  ve- 


getables in  general,  tend  to  exhaust  or  enrich  the  soil; 
and  of  the  nature  more  or  less  exhausting  of  each  ve- 
getable. 

Plants  do  not,  by  the  mere  effect  of  their  vegeta- 
tion, impregnate  the  earth  with  any  fertilizing  prin- 
ciples. Their  ameliorating  influence  results  entirely 
from  the  mechanical  action  on  the  soil;  the  beneficial 
operation  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  cultivation,  during 
their  growth;  and  the  return  to  the  earth  of  their  de- 
cayed remains. 

As  all  plants  do,  lo  a  greater  or  less  degree,  sub- 
tract alimentary  substances  from  the  land  i;i  which 
they  grow,  were  the  whole  of  their  vegetation  re- 
moved from  it,  all  plants  would  be  impoverishing. 
Their  enriching  tendency,  will  depend  upon  the  re- 
turn to  the  soil,  on  their  decay,  of  more  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  vegetation,  than  they  have  subtracted  from 
it,  during  their  growth. 

Were  all  plants  alike  in  their  organization  and  ve- 
getation, their  comparative  enriching  efl'ecls  would  be 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  their  vegetation  removed 
from  the  soil  on  which  they  grew,  to  that  returned  to 
it.  And  to  the  period  of  their  growth  at  which  it 
was  removed.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  vegeta- 
bles are  found  to  differ  essentially,  in  their  exhaust- 
ing efl'ects,  agreeably  to  their  peculiar  character,  and 
to  the  particular  mode  of  culture  which  they  require. 

The  food  of  vegetables  is  found  diffused  through 
the  soil;  or  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  And  plants 
derive  their  nourishment,  in  part  by  iheir  roots  from 
the  principles  contained  in  the  soil  on  which  they  are 
fixed;  and  in  part  by  their  leaves  and  succulent  bark, 
from  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them. 

Vegetables  having  a  system  of  large,  succulent 
leaves,  and  much  open  and  tender  bark,  absorb  the 
greater  part  of  their  nourishment  from  the  atmos- 
phere. While  those  with  firm  and  narrow  leaves, 
and  close  and  hard  bark,  derive  their  support  chiefly 
from  the  soil. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  enunciation  of  these 
principles  that,  by  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  with 
a  system  of  large  leaves  and  tender  bark,  a  greater 
mass  of  vegetation  can  be  produced,  with  a  given  ex- 
penditure of  the  fertilizing  principle  of  the  soil,  than 
by  the  growth  of  those  with  narrow  leaves  and  com- 
pact bark,  since  a  greater  portion  of  the  nutriment  of 
the  former  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  further  obvious  that,  as  vegetables  with  a  sys- 
tem of  large  leaves,  draw  much  more  of  their  food 
from  the  atmosphere  than  from  the  soil,  if  they  be 
returned  wholly,  or  in  greater  part,  lo  the  soil,  it  will 
receive  more  of  the  principles  of  fertility  than  it  has 
lost;  and  that  their  tendency  must  be  eminently  en- 
riching. On  the  contrary,  as  plants  with  a  system 
of  nanow  leaves  receive  their  nourishment  principal- 
ly from  the  soil,  if  the  greater  part  of  their  product 
be  removed  from  it,  that  which  is  restored  to  the  earth 
is  less  than  what  has  been  taken  from  it,  and  their 
effect  will  be  exhausting. 

The  different  proportions,  in  which  different  vege- 
tables derived  their  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  at- 
mosphere, is  considerably  influenced  by  the  changes 
which  they  undergo  in  their  organization  during  their 
growth.  Before  the  period  of  flowering,  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  nutriment  is  derived  from  the  at- 
mosphere. But  the  reverse  takes  place  during  the 
maturing  of  the  seed.  The  proportion  of  food  de- 
rived from  the  soil  while  the  seeds  are  ripening,  also 
depends  much  upon  the  peculiar  character,  and  the 
changes  which  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  undergo 
at  that  time.  The  more  oleaginous  and  farinaceous 
the  seeds,  and  the  greater  their  weight  in  comparison 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  vegetable,  the  greater  is 
the  proportion  of  nutritive  principles  furnished  by  the 
Soil.  This  is  still  more  increased  when  the  leaves, 
bark,  and  other  spongy  parts  of  the  plant,  become 
dried  up  about  the  period  of  flowering,  and  the  nour- 
ishment requisite  to  the  perfecting  of  the  seeds,  ia 
necessarily  derived  entirely  through  the  roots,  from 
the  soil. 
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From  the  review  of  these  principles  of  vegetable 
physiology,  we  arrive  at  the  practical  inference,  that 
by  the  cultivation  of  crops  with  systems  of  large 
leaves,  the  soil  is  less  exhausted,  than  if  it  be  made 
to  produce  those  with  narrow  leaves:  that  if  the 
broad-leaved  plants  are  cut  before  the  period  of  flow- 
ering, they  are  still  less  exhausting,  than  if  allowed 
to  mature  their  seeds:  and  that  if  the  product  of  their 
veget*(ion  be  returned  wholly,  or  in  greater  part  to 
the  soilj  they  become  eminently  fertilizing.  Hence 
they  have  been  called  ameliorating  crops.  On  the 
contrary,  as  narrow-leaved  crops  are  highly  exhaust- 
ing, the  more  particularly  when  they  are  allowed  to 
mature  their  seeds;  and  these  seeds  and  much  ol  their 
other  products  are  removed  trora  the  soil,  they  have 
been  denominated  exhausting  crops.  With  a  know- 
ledge of  these  principles,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
plants  which  he  cultivates,  the  agriculturist  is  ena- 
bled to  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  fertility  in  his 
soil.  If  his  land  be  poor,  he  will  cultivate  more  ame- 
liorating and  I'ewei  exhausting  crops,  until  it  is  sufli- 
ciently  enriched.  If  sufficiently  enriched,  he  will 
maintain  it  in  that  state  by  his  ameliorating  crops, 
which  are  a  source  of  manure  to  restore  to  the  soil, 
those  principles  of  vegetation  which  have  been  sub- 
tracted from  it  by  the  exhausting  crops.  This  is  to 
be  accomplished  either,  immediately,  by  ploughing  in 
the  ameliorating  crops;  or  mediately,  by  employing 
them  as  food  for  cattle,  and  applying  the  products  of 
the  farm  yard  in  the  form  of  manure. 

This  interchange  of  broad  and  narrow-leaved  crops, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  a 
rotation  of  crops.  lis  application  to  practice  is,  how- 
over,  to  be  modified  by  the  circumstances  which  are 
about  to  be  mentioned. 

We  have  just  seen  that  vegetables  are  separated 
into  two  classes,  in  reference  to  the  organs  by  which 
they  derive  their  food  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
same  utility  results  from  a  classification  with  respect 
to  those  by  which  they  take  it  up  from  the  soil. 
Hence  they  have  been  divided  into  lap  and  tuberous, 
and  fibrous  rooted  plants.  The  roots  of  the  first  class 
penetrate  far  into  the  earth,  subtract  their  nourish- 
ment principally  at  a  great  depth,  and  divide  the  soil 
by  their  mechanical  action.  The  latter  extend  them- 
selves near  the  surface,  draw  their  food  from  it,  and 
tend  to  bind  the  soil.  It  results  from  the  different 
action  of  these  two  systems  of  roots,  that  their  inter- 
change will  be  mutually  advantageous;  and  that  an 
economy  of  manure  will  be  obtained  by  it,  for  when 
the  surface  of  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  and  unable 
to  support  the  fibrous  rooted  crop,  its  subtratum  may 
Still  afford  an  abundant  pasture  to  plants  capable  of 
reaching  it,  by  their  tap  or  tuberous  roots. 

But  independently  of  the  quality  in  vegetables  of 
■withdrawing  more  or  less  of  their  nourishment  from 
the  soil,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  structure  of 
their  leaves  and  roots,  experience  has  proved  that 
every  plant  has  a  habit  of  vegetation  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  by  its  action  on  the  soil,  after  a  certain  period, 
renders  it  unfit  to  reproduce  that  particular  vegetable, 
until  a  restoration  has  been  effected  of  those  peculiar 
principles  of  which  it  has  been  exhausted.  Expe- 
rience has  also  proved  that,  although  a  soil  may  be 
thus  exhausted  and  unfit  to  produce  one  vegetable,  it 
may  be  stiil  in  a  state  highly  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  many  others.  These  facts  are  firmly  established 
by  the  change  of  plants  which  is  incessantly  renew- 
ing and  beautifying  the  vegetable  covering  of  the 
earth;  by  the  alternation  of  the  trees  of  our  forests, 
80  familiar  to  us  all;  by  the  succession  of  grasses  on 
meadows;  and  by  the  daily  observation  of  all  practical 
agriculturists.  But  while  the  fact  is  confirmed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  vegetation  upon  which 
scientific  research  has  shed  the  least  light.  In  la- 
menting the  want  of  that  clear  perception  of  princi- 
ples, which  is  so  necessary  to  the  direct  and  useful 
application  of  knowledge,  it  is,  however,  satisfactory, 
that  enough  has  been  established  to  prove  that  in  the 


nterchange  of  plants  of  different  habits  of  vegeta- 
tion, there  is  a  positive  economy  of  the  alimentary 
principles  contained  in  the  soil;  and  consequently  that 
by  it  a  greater  product  can  be  drawn  from  a  given 
amount  of  manure,  than  by  the  continued  culture  of 
the  same  plant. 

The  effect  of  plants  in  exhausting  the  soil  of  those 
principles  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  support,  will 
obviously  be  greater  the  longer  th^  have  been  culti- 
vated. And  in  whatever  way  those  principles  are  re- 
stored, it  is  evident  that  the  lime  taken  to  accomplish 
it,  will  bear  a  ratio  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
exhausting.  It  is  also  evident  that,  if  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  plant,  on  the  same  field,  proves  injurious, 
the  succession  of  those  approaching  each  other  in 
character  will  also  be  so,  to  an  extent,  varying  with 
their  greater  or  less  affinity. 

From  these  views  results  one  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  a  rotation  of  crops  that,  the  return  of  the 
same  vegetable,  of  the  same  field,  or  of  vegetables 
approaching  each  other  in  character,  should  be  re- 
moved as  far  as  possible. 

By  a  judicious  succession  of  broad  and  narrow- 
leaved  crops;  of  fibrous  and  tap-rooted  plants;  and  by 
an  interchange  of  vegetables  of  different  characters, 
the  cultivator  will  be  able  to  adapt  his  crops  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  fertility  of  his  soil;  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  maintain  it  in  a  progressive  state  of  im- 
provement. 

But  in  obtaining  this  he  has  not  accomplished  all 
that  is  required.  The  order  of  his  crops  may  be  such, 
as  not  to  admit  of  stirring  the  earth,  and  of  drawing 
it  up  to  the  growing  plant;  operations  which  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  eradication  of  weeds;  which 
permit  tlie  free  admission  into  the  soil  of  dew  and 
heat,  and  of  the  gases,  and  finer  particles  of  nourish- 
ment which  constitute,  or  are  found  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere;  and  which  while  by  a  minute  division 
of  the  soil  they  make  it  more  absorbent  of  moisture, 
at  the  same  time  prepare  it  for  the  more  ready  escape 
of  whatever  is  superfluous:  operations,  in  fine,  which 
contribute  eminently  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  grow- 
ing plant,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  subsequent  crops; 
and  which  have  been  found  to  conduce  essentially  to 
the  preservation  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

An  attention  to  these  points  leads  to  a  selection  of 
such  a  rotation  as  will  alternate  crops  which  offer  fa- 
cilities in  weeding  and  stirring  the  soil  with  others 
which  do  not:  and  to  commence  with  a  cleansing  crop 
whenever  the  land  is  foul  with  weeds,  or  is  likely  to 
be  made  so,  by  the  application  of  manures  containing 
their  seeds. 

As  some  plants  require  a  greater  degree  of  fertility 
of  soil  to  effect  their  full  development  than  others; 
and  as  they  require  those  principles  of  fertility  to  be 
in  different  states  of  preparation,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  different  kinds,  the  cultivator  will  perceive 
the  necessity  of  applying  his  manure  to  the  most  ex- 
hausting crop;  and  so  to  arrange  the  others,  as  that 
they  may  follow  in  the  most  favorable  succession. 
Such  a  succession,  as  will  prevent  that  useless  expen- 
diture of  manure,  which  results  from  conveying,  at 
one  time,  to  the  plant  more  than  it  can  consume;  and 
which  must,  therefore,  in  great  part,  be  dissipated  and 
lost  in  the  atmosphere:  or  which  takes  place,  when 
the  manure  is  in  such  a  state,  that  its  fertilizing  prin- 
ciples are  brought  into  operation,  at  a  period  too  early, 
or_  too  late,  to  meet  the  exigences  of  the  growing'plant. 
Such  are  the  principles  of  the  convertible  husban- 
dry derived  from  the  laws  of  vegetation.  There  are 
others  founded  on  the  economy  of  labor,  of  time,  and 
of  means. 

The  practical  agriculturist  will  feel  the  necessity 
of  making  such  an  arrangement,  that  the  labor  of 
preparing  the  soil,  and  sowing,  cultivating,  harvest- 
ing, and  getting  his  crops  ready  for  market,  may  fol- 
low in  easy,  regular,  and  economical  succession.  And 
that  it  shall  be  such,  as  to  require  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  manure  and  tillage,  which  may  be  consistent 
with  a  state  of  the  greatest  productiveness. 


He  will  also  keep  in  mind  that  his  profits  depend 
upon  the  economical  employment  not  only  of  labor, 
but  of  lime  and  space.  He  will,  therefore,  leave  his 
land  unoccupied  by  a  crop  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
and  increase  his  products  by  the  frequent  introduction 
uf  double  or  secondary  crops.  To  this  course,  he  will 
be  the  more  strongly  impelled,  when  he  reflects,  that, 
animal  and  vegetable  manures,  being  volatile,  are  ra- 
pidly evaporated  into  the  atmosphere,  whenever  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  in  which  ihey  are  contained,  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun;  that  this  subtraction 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  greatest,  when  there  are 
no  vegetables  to  be  benefited  by  it;  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  one  of  pure  loss,  unattended  by  any  equiva- 
lent or  peculiar  advantage  of  immediate  production, 
or  of  remote  amelioration.  He  will  not  allow  his  soil 
to  clothe  itself  with  a  spontaneous  growth:  for  then 
that  fertility  is  expended  in  useless  weeds  which 
might  be  converted  into  valuable  crops,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  plants,  which  should  be  the  result  of 
choice,  is  left  to  chance,  a  chance  which  is  likely  to 
intermingle  exhausting  with  ameliorating  vegetables, 
with  salutary  grasses,  baneful  weeds,  whose  ill  effects, 
from  the  deposit  of  their  seeds,  will  extend  to  subse- 
quent crops. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

On  Summer  Fallows;  the  Use  of  them  Recom- 
mended. 

Marcellus,  Jan.  12,  183S. 

Pursuing  the  subject  of  my  preceding  essay  on  the 
culture  of  wheat  and  the  use  of  fallow  crops,  I  come 
now  to  the  consideration  of  summer  fallows.  I  ap- 
proach this  subject,  as  well  I  may,  with  great  diffi- 
dence. It  is  a  subject  which,  through  a  long  course 
of  years,  has  employed  the  ablest  pens  of  two  hemis- 
pheres, and  yet  it  has  not  been  put  at  rest.  Maiiy 
important  questions  in  relation  to  it  still  remain  un- 
settled. 

Some  there  are,  (and  it  is  believed  their  number  is 
not  small,)  who  object  altogether  to  the  practice  of 
summer  fallowing.  The  principal  objections  are  the 
following:  1st.  That  summer  fallows  are  not  profita- 
ble, because  they  require  the  use  of  land  two  seasons 
for  the  production  of  one  crop.  2.  That  they  have 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  soil,  by  exposing  it  to  the 
loss  of  many  of  its  fertilizing  properties. 

The  objections  are  at  least  plausible,  and  worthy 
of  attentive  consideration. 

It  is  believed  that  the  husbandry  of  this  country 
has  been,  in  many  respects,  misdirected,  by  yielding 
an  undue  respect  to  the  theories  and  practices  of  other 
countries.  It  should  be  considered  that  the  dispari- 
ties between  the  condition  of  our  husbandry  and  that 
of  England  are  very  great.  There  land  is  every 
thing,  and  labor  of  little  account.  The  annual  rent 
of  an  acre  of  good  wheat  land,  in  that  country, 
amounts  to  a  considerable  sum.  A  loss  of  its  equiva- 
lent is  felt  as  a  serious  inconvenience.  This  then  is 
a  good  reason  for  rejecting  summer  fallows  in  that 
country.  But  here  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse. 
With  us,  labor  is  every  thing,  and  land  is  of  little 
account.  The  annual  rent  of  an  acre  of  good  wheat 
land,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  allowing  for  rent 
a  sum  equal  to  the  interest  of  its  price  if  sold,  would 
rarely  exceed  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  This  then 
presents  no  formidable  objection  to  the  practice  of 
summer  fallowing.  It  should  be  considered  also, 
that  the  turnip  husbandry,  which  prevails  to  a  vast 
extent  in  England,  goes  far  towards  superseding,  in 
that  country,  the  use  of  summer  fallows.  In  this 
country,  especially  in  this  section  of  it,  the  turnip 
husbandry  cannot  be  advantageously  adopted.  It  is  a 
fact  well  ascertained,  that  the  soil  in  general  of  west- 
ern New  York,  is  not  congenial  to  the  turnip  crop. 
If  it  were,  the  climate  of  our  country,  the  length  and 
severity  of  our  winters,  and  the  genius  of  our  hus- 
bandry, would  present  great  and  weighty  objections 
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»o  its  general  inlroducliun.  For  these  reasons,  and 
many  others,  I  conclude  that  the  objection  to  summer 
fallowing,  which  arises  from  its  requiring  the  use  of 
land  two  seasons  for  the  production  of  one  croj),  is 
not  worthy  of  e;roat  regard. 

The  second  objection  is  far  more  subtle,  and  it  in- 
volves greater  difficulties.  This  objection  is,  thai 
summer  fallowing  injures  the  soil  by  exposing  it  to  the 
winds,  and,  without  shade,  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun;  and  also,  that  it  puts  the  soil  in  a  situation 
to  lose  a  valuable  portion  of  its  animal  and  vegetable 
properties,  by  putrescence  and  exhalation, 

1st.  I  admit  the  fact,  that  summer  fallowing  does 
expose  the  soil  to  the  agency  of  winds,  by  the  means 
of  which  ilsutfers  some  losses.  This  tvil  is  unavoid- 
able. The  objection  applies  to  all  sorts  of  tillage, 
and  to  every  process  by  which  the  soil  is  pulverized 
and  brought  into  a  light  and  loose  condition.  The 
winds  may  blow  away  a  portion  of  the  finest  and  best 
of  its  particles. 

2d.  That  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  beating  upon 
unshaded  ground,  has  an  eflect  npnn  it  lo  injure  the 
soil,  has  jiot  been  proved  to  my  satisfaction.  I  know 
that  many  writers  have  expressed  fearful  apprehen- 
sions of  injuries  to  the  soil  by  the  agency  of  that 
heavenly  luminary,  without  whose  genial  and  life 
giving  rays  no  soil  could  be  productive — nothing  could 
grow" and  absolute  sterility  would  characterize  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth.  Although  many  have  ex- 
pressed such  apprehensions,  yet  no  one  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  exhibited  any  thing  in  proof  of  the  theo- 
ry on  wliich  they  are  founded.  It  has  not  been  proved 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  whatever  manner  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  soil,  communicate  poison  to 
it.  It  is  much  more  rational  to  suppose,  that  sun 
beams,  instead  of  distempering  the  soil,  impart  to  it 
health  and  vigor. 

Sd.  It  is  admitted  that  summer  fallowing  exposes 
the  soil  to  considerable  losses,  by  hastening  the  putre- 
faction and  deconjposition  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances  that  are  contained  in  it.  These  sub- 
Stances  have  their  turns,  in  the  course  of  the  season, 
of  being  placed,  by  the  operations  of  tillage,  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Exposed  as  ihcy  are  in  that 
situation  lo  the  utmost  agency  of  the  atmosphere, 
they  hastily  ferment,  become  putrescent,  and  undergo 
decomposition.  Their  fertilizing  properties  depart  in 
gases,  and  ascend  into  the  atmosphere,  where  they 
are  supposed  to  be  lost.  Here,  then,  we  detect  one 
of  the  most  serious  objections  to  summer  fallows. 
iiut  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  strike  a  fair  ba- 
lance, we  should  count  trains  as  well  as  losses. 

Those  putrescent  substances  which,  at  one  time, 
are  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  are,  by  the 
next  operations  of  the  plough,  turned  under,  and 
others  take  their  places.  At  all  times,  much  the 
greater  portion  of  these  substances  is  covered  beneath 
the  surface.  These,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
agitations,  changes  of  position,  and  intermixtures  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  undergo  rapid  fermentation, 
but  not  so  rapid  as  those  that  are  uncovered.  In  the 
mysterious  laboratory  of  nature,  the  whole  mass  un- 
dergoes a  |>owerful  chemical  process,  and  who  can  tell 
how  much  it  gains  or  loses? 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  as  these  putrescent  sub- 
stances which  are  covered  evolve  their  gases,  the  su- 
perincumbent soil  absorbs  at  least  many  of  them,  and 
derives  from  that  source  permanent  fertility.  The 
truth  is,  that  by  means  of  a  summer  fallow,  an  inti- 
mate intercourse  is  provided  between  the  soil  and  the 
atmosphere  The  soil,  we  know,  loses  much,  and 
probalJly  it  gains  much.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  de- 
cide on  which  side  the  balance  of  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage lies. 

By  means  of  summer  fallowing,  many  substances 
contained  in  the  soil  are  brought  into  action,  and  be- 
come its  tributaries,  which  would  otherwise  remain 
inert,  and  be  useless.  The  soil  being  frequently  agi- 
tated and  kept  in  the  best  situation  to  receive  gifts 
fioni    the  atmosphere,  doubtless  does   receive  many 


valuable  donations  from  that  rich  store  house.  For 
aught  we  know,  countless  vapors,  floating  in  the  at- 
mostphere,  and  replete  with  substances  enriching  to 
the  soil,  are  thus  caught,  and  become  the  means  of  its 
increased  strength  and  fertility. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  summer  fallowing  is 
beneficial  to  the  soil,  by  separating,  pulverizing,  and 
intermixing  its  particles.  Such  was  the  theory  of  the 
celebrated  Jkthko  Ti;ll,  who,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  distinguished  4iimself  in  England  as  an  agricul- 
turist. His  theory  was,  that  pulverizing  and  inter- 
mixing the  soil  were  enough,  without  the  aid  of  ma- 
nure to  keep  it  perpetually  in  a  good  condition  for  the 
production  of  crops.  No  doubt  there  was  error  in 
his  theory,  yei  experience  has  abundantly  proved, 
that  frequent  agitations  of  the  soil,  by  means  of  which 
its  particles  are  broken  asunder  and  intermixed,  add 
much  to  its  strength  and  productiveness. 

After  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  knowledge 
on  these  suiijects  is  very  limited.  It  is  not  safe  to 
rely  on  conjectures.  What  then  are  the  facts  in  re- 
lation to  the  subject  before  us?  Has  it  been  found 
that  summer  fallowing  is  hurtful  to  the  soil?  When 
was  it,  and  where  was  it,  that  a  field  was  known  to 
be  injured,  and  rendered  sterile,  by  the  process  of 
summer  fallowing? 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  taking  the  side  of  sum- 
mer fallows.  On  this  subject  my  mind  has  vascil- 
lated.  The  time  was  when,  trammeled  as  I  was  by 
the  theories  of  British  husbandry,  I  should  have  giv- 
en my  voice  for  the  total,  or  almost  total,  expulsion 
of  summer  fallows.  By  experience  and  much  reflec- 
tion on  the  subject,  I  have  been  enabled  to  break  the 
fetters,  and  now  I  am  satisfied  that  summer  fallowing 
is  harmless  as  to  the  soil,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
happiest  modes  of  culture  that  can  be  practiced  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  is 
happily  adapted  to  the  genius  of  husbandry  in  west- 
ern New  York.  If  the  desideratum  is  tosubdue  stub- 
born soils,  or  to  cleanse  the  ground  of  foul  weeds,  no 
other  mode  of  culture  can  be  employed  for  either  of 
these  purposes  to  so  great  advantago  as  that  of 
the  summer  fallow. 

But  while  I  recommend  summer  fallows,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  I  disapprove  the  style  in  which 
they  are  generally  conducted  in  this  country.  Sum- 
mer fallows  should  be  commenced  early  in  the  sea- 
son, that  there  may  be  time  enough  to  perform  the 
work  in  good  style.  The  work  should  be  done  in  so 
perfect  a  manner  as  entirely  to  destroy  all  the  grasses 
and  other  vegetables  that  might  be  growing  in  the 
field.  All  the  sods  should  be  dead  and  rotten  in  sea- 
son to  be  broken  into  fragments,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  field  should  be  brought  lo  exhibit  a  speci- 
men of  fine  cultivation.  In  ordinary  seasons,  all  this 
can  be  done  without  difliculty.  Farmers  would  gain 
much  by  improving  the  style  of  their  summer  fallows, 
and  bringing  it  lo  the  standard  I  have  now  suggested. 
Advantages  greater  Ihan  many  of  them  are  aware  of, 
would  result  from  it,  both  as  to  Ihe  crop  of  wheal 
which  is  immediately  to  follow,  and  the  belter  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  for  subsequent  culture,  and 
the  production  of  other  crops.  Dan  Bradley. 

(From  the  Pougbkeepsie  Journal.) 
CORN  CROP  ACCOUNT. 

Mr.  Potter:  Pov^hkeepsie,  Frh.  3,  \S33. 

If  you  think  the  following  account  (taken  from  my 
farm  jBooA)  worthy  perusal,  it  is  at  your  service. 
Vours,  respectfully,  T. 

Account  of  corn  crop  of  1832— fuld  four  acres; 
sandy  loam;  corn  in  hills  three  feet  apart. 

Debit. 
96  loads  manure  at  50  els.  -         -         - 
10  days'  carting  do.  at  lJ2.      - 
3*  days'  ploughing— $2.  - 
li     "     marking  out— #1.25 
5       "     planting — 75  cts. 
9       "     hoeing  and  plastering — 75  els,  - 


10  cwt.  plaster  .         .         .         .        . 

6  days'  ploughing  corn — $125 
8i  "     cutting  up  and  stouting — 75  cts.     - 

36     "     husking  and  binding  stalks,  75  cts. 
3     "     team,  carting  corn,  &.C. — #2. 
2     "     two  men  carting  stalks — §2.75   - 
1  bushel  seed  corn— 63     -        -        -        - 
1      "      potatoes — 37  -         -         -         - 

Pumpkin  seed — 6  cts.        -        .        .         - 

Total  expenses,    ----- 

Credit. 

266  bush,  corn,  at  62i  cts. 
•10      "     potatoes— 37*  cts.  - 

3  loads  pumpkins — §1.  .         -         -         . 
Stalks,  -.-.-. 


5.00 

7.50 

6.37 

27.00 

6.00 

5.50 

63 

37 

6 

^145.81 

gl66.25 
3.75 
3.00 

22.00 

gl95.00 
145.81 

Clear  profit, g49.19 

E<|ual  to  the  interest  of  §175.00  per  acre,  even  after 
charging  the  corn  with  all  expenses  of  manure;  it 
would  certainly  be  fair  In  charge  it  with  only  half,  as 
the  succeeding  crops  will  be  materially  benefited  by 
the  manure  left  unexhausted  by  the  corn,  and  in  case 
of  that  deduction,  my  field  has  yielded  a  sum  (83.19) 
equal  to  the  interest  of  §297.00  per  acre. 


Expenses, 
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«4S.00 
20.00 
7.00 
1.88 
3.75 
6.75 


CULTURE  OF  GRAPES. 

Mr.  Smith:  -t/ncc/i  1,  I SS3. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been  a  pleasurable 
employment  lo  me  for  some  years,  accompanied  with 
results  highly  satisfactory;  and  as  my  experience 
principally  has  been  with  the  delicate  foreign  varieties 
for  table  use,  the  relation  of  the  mode  of  culture 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  acceptable  to  some  portion  of 
your  readers,  especially  those  who  desire  this  delight- 
ful and  profitable  amusement  in  yard  or  garden  culvi- 
vation.  Could  the  experience  of  each  individual  be 
so  obtained,  with  the  particular  description  of  situa- 
tion, soil,  exposure,  and  varieties  of  the  vine,  with 
the  attendant  circumstances,  much  useful  information 
would  be  thus  collected,  that  could  not  but  be  pro- 
ductive of  important  and  valuable  advantages.  Will- 
ing to  add  my  little  to  the  heap,  I  have  drawn  up  the 
followino-  observations,  being  Ihe  result  of  eight  years' 
practice  in  the  propagation  and  culture  of  this  plant. 

I  commenced  in  the  spring  of  18-'5,  on  Fells'  Point, 
in  a  lot  eighty  feet  square,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  square 
of  buildings;  the  soil  composed  of  mixed  earth,  clay, 
tops  of  commons,  oyster  shells,  and  sand:  the  under 
stratum  being  argillaceous  earth.  The  vaiielies  were 
the  golden,  red,  and  parsley-lealed  Chasselas,  Sultana, 
while  sweet-water,  Miller's  Burgundy,  Malaga, 
Malmsey,  with  a  few  olher  foreign  sorts;  of  the 
American  kinds,  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  Bland's  Ma- 
deira, Schuylkill  Muscadel,  and  the  Vevay  grape — 
Owing  to  the  difticulty,  then,  of  obtaining  cuttings  of 
superior  foreign  varieties,  as  there  was  at  that  period, 
in  this  stale,  but  little  general  interest  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I  was  forced  lo  adopt  propagating  with  but  one 
i«rf  to  each  cutting,  and  this  eft'ect  was  successfully 
accomplished  by  choosing  them  from  the  strongest  and 
perfected  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  from  vines 
which  had  previously  huriie  fruit.  They  were  em- 
bedded in  flower  pots  and  boxes  of  e.irlb;  the  side 
shoots  removed,  and  the  single  branch  trained  perpen- 
dicularly. The  following  (nditmn,  or  in  the  spring, 
the  roots  were  planted  where  intended  wilh  five,  if 
practicable  ten  buds  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. — 
Those  planted  alter  this  manner  are  far  more  vigorous 
and  constant  bearers,  lhan  Ihe  common  modeof  acut- 
tinnr  with  four  or  five  buds;  but  should  the  first  season 
not'have  supplied  the  desired  number,  I  more  deeply 

•Vines  very  luxuriant,  but  the  crop  almost  nothing, 
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planted,  kept  the  holes  open,  and  filled  up  as  tliey 
progressed  in  growth.  This  I  would  strongly  insist 
upon,  as  it  is  well  known  the  vine  is  fond  of  water, 
and  will  search  it  at  great  depths;  and  the  more  vigor- 
ous and  directly  perpendicular  the  tap  root,  corres- 
pondingly, will  be  the  vigor  and  health  of  the  vine. 

Pruning  is  an  operation  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  healthful  economy  of  the  plant,  but  upon  which 
no  determinate  and  unalterable  rules  can  be  given. — 
We  know  plants  have  certain  habitudes,  which  are 
greatly  influenced  by  soil  and  cultivation,  and  which 
can  only  advantageously  be  understood  by  close  re- 
mark and  practice.  And  in  no  instance  is  this  more 
forcibly  illustrated,  than  in  the  effects  consequent  on 
this  operation  upon  the  vine.  My  observations  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Chasselas  and  some 
other  foreign  varieties  should  be  cut  close,  and  not 
permitted  to  bear  fruit  until  the  fourth  year;  this  ob- 
servance will  greatly  strengthen  the  root  and  perfect 
the  future  constitution  and  fruit-bearing  wood.  I 
usually  prune  the  last  week  in  February,  or  the  first 
in  March,  but  am  not  particular  about  it.  provided  it 
be  done  immediately  before  the  rising  of  the  sap.— 
The  first  season  reduce  to  one  bud;  the  second  to  two; 
the  third  two  buds  to  each  branch;  the  tburth  year 
three;  if  intended  to  cover  high  arbors,  at  this  period 
all  the  side  liuds  should  be  taken  close  olT,  except  the 
two  supirior  ones  to  each  branch,  which  are  left  to 
form  a  head  for  the  future  tree  and  the  complete 
covering  of  the  arbor.  After  this  time,  by  keeping 
in  view  the  age,  vigor,  and  health,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  with  attention  to  prune  judiciously  and  cor- 
rectly. There  is,  however,  in  the  tri7nming  of  the 
SuUana,  one  exception  to  the  general  and  peculiar 
advantages  of  close  pruning.  This  truly  beautiful 
and  exquisitely  delicious  grape,  is  now  nearly  exclu- 
ded from  the  yards  and  gardens  of  this  city,  and  many 
places  elsewhere  in  consequence  of  its  unproductive- 
ness. It  is  a  vine  of  rapid  and  large  growth,  with 
difficulty  restrained  to  its  proper  place,  and  giving  it- 
self mostly  to  the  formation  of  new  wood.  It  offers 
to  the  delighted  amateur,  in  early  summer,  the  fairest 
prospect  of  an  abundant  vintage,  but  before  the  expi- 
ration of  a  few  weeks,  he  is  vexed  and  disappointed 
at  the  gradual  and  constant  fall  of  most  eveiy  berry. 
Were  it  not  lor  this  habit  of  abortiveness,  it  would, 
certainly,  be  one  of  the  finest  table  fruits  in  this  or 
any  other  country;  possessing  every  requisite  to  make 
it  such;  the  vine  is  hardy,  beautiful;  the  clusters 
large,  and  the  fruit  seedless,  melting  and  delicious. — 
But  notwithstanding  this  fault,  I  have  persevered 
with  it,  and  am  satisfied  that  by  adoplin^  the  subse- 
quent mode  of  culture,  we  may  obviate  this  disagreea- 
ble circumstance.  Having  observed  its  general  prone- 
ress  to  the  rapid  development  of  new  wood,  which 
having  the  effect  to  perish  the  fruit,  1  made  choice  of 
the  first  cvtliiigs  from  heaUhy  fniil-hearing  vines, 
(none  others  should  be  used,)  and  planted  and  pruned 
as  above  diiected.  The /oh)-(/i  year  the  vines  were 
trimmed  down  to  two  or  three  buds,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  o?te  l,runch—l\\o  if  very  vigorous;  and  left 
their  entire  length,  and  trained  to  the  trellis  or  arbor, 
serpentine  or  spirally.  Attention  being  used  to  keep 
off  the  side  slioots,  particularly  beneath  the  clusters, 
and  at  {he  setlinsc  or  formation  of  the  fruit,  the  wood 
of  this  seas  in  to  be  lopped  to  five  or  cig^it  buds  above 
the  bunches.  The  effect  of  this  procedure  w-ill  be  lo 
check  the  rapid  expenditure  of  the  juices  in  the  forma- 
tion of  wood  and  foliage,  and  to  direct  them  into  the 
racemes  to  perfectand  mature  the  fruit.  By  pursuing 
the  said  principles  of  cultivation  with  this  particular 
variety,  I  have  never  been  without  a  good  proportion 
of  its  fruit,  some  years  as  great  a  quantity  by  weight 
as  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
from  five  five  and  six  year  old  vines;  and  I  cannot 
perceive  why  others  should  not  have  the  same  equal 
results  by  adopting  the  like  course  of  management. 

Some  individuals  contend  that  we  cannot  succeed 
in  this  country  with  the  foreign  grapes,  particularly 
for  the  table,  unless  in  small  yard  or  garden  enclo- 


sures; and  that  our  indigenous  varieties  are  sufficient- 
ly good  and  nice  for  such  purposes,  and  will  and 
should  supersede  those  of  foreign  importation.  I  wish 
it  were  so;  but  I  must  most  respectfully  beg  leave, 
through  my  observations  and  experience  to  dissent 
from  these  opinions.  I  am,  very  probably,  as  greatly 
pleased  at  the  development  of  the  many  resources  of 
my  country,  and  as  fond  to  acknowledge  them  as  any 
other  person,  and  can  eat  an  American  grape  with  as 
good  a  zest;  but  I  say  sxaim  cxiique,  I  judge  in  point 
of  excellency  and  quality  for  table  use,  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  been  fortunate  in  discovering  one  native, 
and  I  have  not  been  unmindful  or  inattentive  to  them, 
that  can,  or  ever  will  compete  with  a  few  grown  in 
this  country  of  exotic  origin.  And  those  few,  too, 
with  very  little  extra  trouble,  can  and  have  been 
reared  in  field  inclosures.  I  know  that  the  Chasse- 
las, both  golden  and  red;  the  white  Muscadel,  and 
the  while  sweet  water,  have  been  successfully  bear 
ing  fruit  for  some  years  in  field  culture  in  St.  Mary's 
county,  not  half  a  mile  .'"rom  the  Chesapeake  shore; 
moreover,  I  know,  there  are  very  few  farms  around 
Baltimore,  but  where  the  common  white  sweet  water 
has  lived,  flourished,  and  borne  fruit  abundantly  for 
years.  These  facts  are  assuredly,  strikingly  con- 
vincing, that  we  may  depend  upon  the  choice  of  fo- 
reign vines  for  the  supply  of  our  markets  with  this 
importa>nt  and  useful  fruit.  As  for  the  manufacture 
of  wine,  we  are  all  satisfied  from  the  results  of  our 
experiments,  that  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  those 
of  our  own  soil,  and  as  the  numbers  are  yearly  in- 
creasing, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  every  wished  for 

success.  J.  C.  S.  MoNKUK. 


(From  the  Maysville  (Ky.)  Eagle.) 
CULTURE  OF  YELLOW  LOCUST. 

Dear  Sir, — I  perceive  in  your  last  paper  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  seed  of  the  yel- 
low locust  can  be  made  to  vegetate.  Concurring 
with  your  correspondent  as  to  the  importance  of  our 
farmers  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultivalion  of 
timber  lo  supply  the  place  of  that  which  is  rapidly 
consuming  and  annually  becoming  more  scarce,  and 
having  some  experience  on  the  subject,  I  take  the  li- 
berty of  addressing  you  this  note. 

The  seed  of  the  yellow  loeu.^t  may  be  readily  pre- 
pared for  vegetation  by  the  following  simple  process. 
Place  the  seed,  three  days  before  you  intend  to  plant 
it,  in  a  tight  vtssel,  and  pour  over  it  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water  to  cover  the  seed,  and  permit 
the  water  to  remain  on  the  seed  twenty-fuur  hours-:- 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  drain  oft"  the  water, 
and  again  pour  on  boiling  water  as  before,  suft'erinu-  it 
lo  lemain  on  the  seed  as  in  the  first  instance,  twenty- 
fuur  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  again 
drain  off  the  water,  and  pour  boiling  water  for  the 
third  time,  suffering  it  to  remain  as  before,  when  the 
seed  should  be  planted  before  it  becomes  dry. 

After  having  been  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of 
boiling  water  for  three  successive  days,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  outer  covering  of  the  seed  will,  pretty  gene- 
rally, have  been  bursted,  and  it  will  now  readily 
vegetate. 

I  would  recommend  that  they  be  planted  like  corn, 
in  squares  five  or  six  feet  apart,  that  they  may  be 
readily  cultivated  with  the  plough,  as  ihey  must  be 
for  the  first  summer.  The  feed  should  be  plai.ted 
a'lout  the  20th  or  25th  of  April.  If  planted  earlier, 
there  will  be  some  risk  of  the  young  |ilants  being  in- 
jured by  very  severe  frosts — light  frosts  will  not  in- 
jure them.  Two  or  three  plants  in  a  hill  are  enough, 
but  as  some  of  the  seeds  may  not  be  good,  or  so  com- 
pletely freed  from  the  rczinous  matter  which  prevents 
the  moisture  from  penetrating  them,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  six  or  eight  seeds  be  planted  in  a  hill.  If 
too  many  come  up,  they  can  easily  be  thinned  when 
hoeing  them,  but  two  or  three  should  be  left  standing 
'  in  a  hill  to  guard  against  accidents,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  branching  too  much.     As  the  plants  are  of 


slo*v  growth,  when  young,  care  must  be  faken  to 
prevent  the  weeds  from  smothering  them.  New 
ground,  or  glass  land  is  much  the  best  for  the  growth 
of  locust  seed,  as  these  produce  but  few  weeds.  The 
ground  in  which  the  seeds  are  planted  should  be  care- 
fully cultivated,  and  kept  free  from  weeils  during  the 
first  summer.  In  the  month  of  September  the  ground 
may  be  sowed  with  timothy  seed,  when  no  farther 
care  will  be  requisite  except  to  keep  a  good  fence 
around  the  young  plants  to  protect  them  from  stock. 

Cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  leaves  and  tender 
branches  of  the  locust,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
are  very  destructive  to  the  young  growth,  if  not  pro- 
tected by  good  fences,  until  they  beccmie  so  large  that 
cattle  cannot  bend  them  down.  Sheep  will  also  bark 
them,  when  young,  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  bnt  are  not  apt  to  injure  them,  after  they  can 
get  a  plenty  of  pasture.  Great  care  should  therefore 
be  taken  to  protect  them  from  stock  until  they  attain 
a  sufficient  size  to  place  them  out  of  danger. 

There  is  another  method  of  cultivatino-  the  yellow 
locust,  more  convenient  and  rather  more  expeditious 
than  that  described  above,  when  circuaistances  will 
permit  a  resort  to  it.  I  have  practised  this  latter 
method  with  considerable  success,  and  have  now 
growing  on  my  plantation  not  much  short  of  two  thou  - 
sand  thrifty  young  locusts,  of  various  aires.  The 
plan  is  this.  I  select  a  place  where  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  locust  trees,  scattered  over  a  piece  of  uround 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  clear  off  all  the  timber 
except  the  locust,  and  cultivate  the  ground  in  some 
crop  that  will  come  off  the  ground  early,  say  tobacco 
or  pumpkins.  When  the  crop  comes  off  in  the  fall, 
the  ground  is  prepared  for  timothy,  and  sowed  in  lime 
to  get  a  good  set.  The  ensuing  spring  I  cut  down 
all  the  locusts  growing  on  the  ground,  removing  ihe 
brush,  &c.  The  young  locusts  will  now  spring  up 
in  great  numbers.  The  young  timothy  will  not  at 
all  impede  their  growth,  and  will  yet  cover  the  ground 
sufficiently  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  No  fur- 
ther care  will  be  requisite  but  to  protect  the  yountr 
growth  from  stock,  till  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  be 
out  of  danger.  In  a  few  years  the  young  locusts  will 
be  so  large,  that  calves  and  young  colts  may  be  safely 
pastured  among  them,  especially  if  not  put  in  until 
the  grass  gets  a  good  set  in  the  spring.  In  the  mean 
time,  if  there  are  any  spaces,  not  occupied  hy  the 
young  locusts,  they  may  be  moved.  If  the  locusts 
put  up  too  thick,  Ihey  will  need  no  thinning,  as  the 
most  thrifty  will  soon  overtop  those  that  are  not  so 
much  so;  when  the  less  thrifty  ones  will  die.  and 
make  room  for  the  others.  Nor  do  they  require  any 
trimming.  Growing  in  clusters  they  shoot  up  almost 
without  branching,  or  if  they  put  forth  branches,  they 
are  sma'l,  and  suun  die  and  drop  off. 

I  have  lorusls  growing  un  my  plantation  both  from 
the  seed  and  from  the  roots  of  those  cut  down,  as 
above  directed.  I  prefer  the  latter  method,  when  cir- 
cumstances will  admit  of  it,  because  attended  with 
less  trouble,  and  the  growth  is  somewhat  more  rapid 
than  from  the  seed.  But  where  there  is  no  situation 
suitable  for  this  mode  of  cultivalion,  the  other  may 
be  resorted  to  with  great  success. 

If  you  suppose  this  note  will  at  all  promote  the 
views  of  your  cnrrespondent,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
make  such  use  of  it  as  you  may  think  proper. 

Yours,  respectfully,  A.  B. 

Eaton's  Ma.nual  of  Botany. — Notice  is  given  in 
the  Albany  papers  that  the  sixth  edition  of  this  work 
is  now  in  press  in  that  city,  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. In  this  edition  the  genera  are  arranged  un- 
der the  Linnaean  artificial  system,  and  then  repeated 
under  the  natural  method,  with  the  improvements 
of  Brown,  Ue  Candalle,  Lindley  and  others.  The 
etymologies  and  accentuation  of  all  the  genera  are 
given,  and  the  plants  of  the  northwesiern  lakes,  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  &c.  are  added  from  Hooker, 
Douglass,  Drummond,  Golsie,  Richardson  and  olherSj 
and  the  new  species  of  De  Candalle,  84c. 
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(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
A  SuccESSFtJi,  Method  of  Raising  Duces. 
Charleston,  Ftbruary,  1S33. 
Believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  individual  to 
contribute  tor  the  benefit  of  society,  any  infornialion 
he  may  possess,  however  soaall,  and  on  subjects  ever 
so  humble;  and  having  fur  several  years  past  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeking  recreation  during   those  hours 
which  were  not  devoted  to  severer  studies  and  labors, 
in  a  variety  of  experiments  on  subjects  of  natural  his- 
tory, I  propose  giving  you  the  result  of  some  experi- 
ments in  raising  ducks,  which  were  carried  on  during 
a  number  of  years,  and   which  finally  eventuated  in 
complete  success. 

It  is  sometimes  beneficial  to  examine  the  causes  of 
our  failures,  xnd  it  affords  me  pleasure  at  this  moment 
in  retracing  ths  steps  by  which,  after  many  disap- 
pointments, I  graduallj'  accomplished  the  objects  to 
which  my  inquiries  and  e.vperiments  were  directed. 
As  an  account  of  the  process  by  which  1  arrived  at 
these  succe$:!ful  results,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
those  of  your  readers  who  devote  themselves  to  rural 
pursuits,  and  who  pride  themselves  on  having  a  well 
stocked  p^lry-yard,  I  hope  it  may  be  no  tax  upon 
iheir  lime  and  patience,  if  I  go  somewhat  into  detail. 
During  many  years  I  was  struck  with  the  general 
want  of  success  which  attended  the  raising  of  this 
species  of  poultry.  J»"ot  one-sixth  of  the  young  were 
ever  raised — they  appeared  to  be  subject  to  innumera- 
ble diseases.  Those  that  escaped  were  stunted  in 
their  growth  and  did  not  arrive  at  full  size  till  they 
were  many  months  old.  The  general  complaint 
among  farmers  and  planters  was,  that  this  the  most 
valuable  of  our  poultry  was  a  puny  bird  hard  to  raise 
and  subject  to  many  diseases.  They  could  raise  fowls 
and  even  turkeys,  but  there  was  no  certainty  with  re- 
gard to  the  duck. 

Desirous  of  investigating  the  causes  of  a  failure  in 
raising  a  bird  which  in  its  wild  state  is  very  hardy — 
which,  although  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  raises  large  broods  of  young,  I  procured  se- 
veral ducks  determined  to  pursue  my  experiments  in 
various  ways  till  I  should  either  be  successful  or  be 
satisfied  that  in  a  state  of  domestication,  there  exist- 
ed obstacles  to  their  successful  rearing  which  no  fore- 
sight or  care  could  prevent. 

At  first  I  adopted  the  usual  mode  of  giving  them 
access  to  as  great  a  body  of  water  as  I  could  provide 
for  them  in  the  yard.     I  therefore  had  an  artificial 
pond  made  near  their  coops,  to  which  they  could  re- 
sort as  often  as  they  choose;  here  they  amused  them- 
selves at  all  hours  of  the  day,  in  <!abbling  around  the 
edges  of  the  pool,  and  in  swimming  and  diving  in  the 
water;  but  they  did  not  grow — they  were  subject  to 
cramps  and  fits,  and  onealteranother  died,  until  I  began 
to  think  that   water  was  not  their  proper  element. 
1  varied  their  food — gave  them  rice-flour,  corn-grist, 
boiled  potatoes,  hominy,  bran,  and  many  kinds  of  ve- 
getable food,  but  with   the  same  results — and  of  a 
hundred  young  that  were  hatched,!  scarcely  raised 
a  dozen.     I  then  began  to  mix  with  their  food  various 
medicinal   herbs,  believing  that  this  might  correct 
some  deleterious  properties  of  their  food,  but  it  was 
to  no  avail.     I  next  procured  the  different  varieties 
of  ducks  for  breed,  thinking  that  perhaps  one  kind 
might  be  better  suited  to  the  climate  and  the  confine- 
ments of  the  poultry  yard  than  another;  but  I  was 
soon  convinced  that  my  want  of  success  was  not  ow- 
ing to  my  breed  of  ducks.  Several  years  passed  away 
and  left  me  pretty  much  where  I  begaii,  and  I  was 
almost  r«ady  to  abandon  any  further  attempts  at  rais- 
ing the  duck. 

The  thought  at  last  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  food 
with  which  we  usually  fed  this  species  of  poultry, 
we  departed  widely  from  nature,  and  that,  although 
the  old  ducks  in  their  wild  state  fed  on  rice  and  the 


seeds  of  various  grasses  that  are  lound  along  the  edges 
of  the  livers,  brooks, and  ponds,  yet,  that  at  the 
spring  of  the  year  when  the  young  wild  ducks  are 
hatched  there  are  few  seeds  ripe,  and  it  is  questiona- 
ble whether  at  that  early  age  ihey  feed  at  all  upon 
o-rain  or  seeds.  Tfiere  appears  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans of  these  young  biids  something  unsuited  to  this 
kind  of  food— it  passes  through  them  without  afTord- 
in<T  much  nourishment.  I  had  ascertained  by  dissec- 
tion that  their  gizzards  were  filled  not  with  vegetable 
food,  but  wiib  the  fragments  of  small  craw-fish, 
worms  and  various  aquatic  insects,  as  well  as  the 
spawn  of  fishes,  and  1  determined  in  the  following 
year  to  try  the  effects  of  animal  food.  In  due  time 
my  young  ducks  were  hatched,  beef  was  given  them 
at  first, alter  having  been  chopped  very  fine;  this  they 
devoured  greedily  and  eat  it  in  preference  to  all  kinds 
of  vecelable  food.  The  efTect  upon  their  health  and 
growth  was  immediate  and  surprising!  They  ap- 
peared to  grow  faster  than  any  other  poultry — in  a 
few  weeks  they  were  out  of  danger,  and  in  a  few 
months  fit  for  the  table.  As  beef  was  expensive  I 
tried  cheaper  kinds  of  food,  such  as  the  haslet  of  ani- 
mals, crate,  fishes,  &c.  The  result  was  eiyially  fa- 
vorable. I  was  now  satisfied  that  in  the  article  of 
food  the  end  is  attained  by  simply  following  nature 
and  giving  the  young  ducks  animal  food. 

But  although  my  experiment  was  thus  far  favora- 
ble, I  found  that  many  of  my  young  ducks  died  after 
having  been  suffered  to  go  in  the  dews  and  water, 
and  that  after  many  showers  of  rain  they  became 
thoroughly  wet,  and  that  when  showers  were  suc- 
ceeded by  hot  suns,  they  were  subject  to  a  disease  of 
some  apoplectic  character,  or  a  coup  de  sokil  which 
killed  numbers.     Here  I  was  much  puzzled.     I  had 
succeeded  in  one  instance  by  following  nature,  but  I 
found  that  I  could  not  carry  my  theory  through,  and 
that  water  affected  the  domesticated  duck  very  differ- 
ently from  what  it  did  the  same  bird  in  its  wild  state. 
The  fact  was  not  unknown  to  me  that  the  down  of 
young  wild  ducks  is  almost  impervious  to  water;  they 
are  exposed  to  dews  and  rains — they  dive  to  the  bot- 
tom of  pools  and  streams,  and  live  in  the  water;  yet 
they  always  keep  dry — an  oleagenous  substance  is 
spread  over   iheir  feathers,  from   which  the  water 
elides  oft"  instaneously  and  leaves  the  bird  dry  du- 
ring all  weathers.     Not  so  with  the  young  of  the  do- 
mesticated duck.     Owing,  either  to  the  confinement 
of  numbers  in  a  small  space,  where  their  down  be- 
comes ruffled  and  displaced,  or  to  their  not  being  able 
to  procure  that  kind  of  food  which  in   the  wild  state 
is  tavorable  to  the  secretion  of  that  peculiar  oil  which 
is  found  contained  in  the  glands  of  birds,  and  whicii 
serves  to  lubricate   their  feathers  and  protect  them 
from  the  wet,  the  down  of  the  young  tame  duck  soon 
becomes  thoroughly  wet,  and  when  this  is  once  the 
case,  it  is  subject  to  various  diseases  and  is  diflicult 
to  raise.    To  accommodate  the  young  duck  to  that 
artificial  state  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  do- 
mestication, I  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  some  mode 
by  which  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  life,  (the 
only  time  in  which  it   requires  much  care)  it  might 
be  preserved  from  the  effects  of  that  element,  which 
in  its  native  state  is  almost  its  only  residence,  and 
furnishes  the  means  of  its  subsistence.    A  little  re- 
flection enabled  me  to  guard  against  the  inconveniences 
and  dangers  which  result  from  this  stale  of  domesti- 
cation.   I  had  my  coops  buill  pretty  large  and  tight- 
ly shingled,  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  water.     The 
young  ducks  were  not  let  out  in   the  morning  dews 
till  the  sun  had  dried  the  grass,  and   the  vessels  in 
which  their  water  was  placed  were  railed  over,  so 
that  they  could  drink  by  inserting  their  bills  between 
these  little  railings,  but  were  prevented  from  getting 
into  the  water.     After  following  these  simple  direc- 
tions with  regard  to  food  and  shelter,  I  found  that  by 
a  little  attention  of  a  servant,  I  could  supply  my  ta- 
ble with  ducks  the  whole  year  round — that  I  seldom 
lost  one  in  twenty,  and  that  they  were  free  frorn  all 
diseases.    I  raised  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 


ducks  per  j'ear.  and  now  found  that  they  were  the 
easiest  of  all  poultry  to  raise.  I  communicated  the 
result  of  my  experiments  to  my  friends.  Those  of 
them  who  had  the  dispo^i!ion — the  patience  and  in- 
dustry followed  my  directions,  and  in  every  instance 
met  with  the  same  success — I  have  their  assurance, 
that  they  can  now  raise  ducks  in  any  numbers,  and 
some  of  them  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
supplied  our  markets  with  from  three  to  five  hundred 
ducks  of  the  largest  size  and  finest  flavor. 

After  having  carried  my  readers  through  this,  per- 
haps to  them,  tedious  detail  of  experiments  which 
cost  me  much  lime  and  attention,  but  for  which  I  was 
more  than  repaid  by  the  successful  result,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give,  under  different  heads,  such  simple 
directions  as  will  enable  our  planters  and  farmers  to 
supply  their  tables  with  this  kind  of  poultry,  which 
might  be  an  object  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  our  markets. 

1.  TThe  speciis  and  varieties  of  ducks  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  breeding. — The  only  two  species  of 
ducks  that  are  raised  in  this  country  are  what  are 
commonly  called  the  English  duck  and  the  Muscovy 
duck.  The  English  duck  is  a  descendant  of  the  wild 
duck  that  visits  us  every  winter  in  such  numbers 
called  the  Mallard  (.iiww  iosc'ias)  is  found  also  ia 
Europe,  and  breeds  in  England,  although  not  the 
largest  it  is  certainly  among  the  finest  flavored  ducks 
in  the  world.  The  flavor  of  the  famous  canvass-back 
duck  {Anas  vallisneria)  that  is  found  so  numerously 
in  the  Chesapeake,  and  more  recently  in  the  Santee, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river,  is  no  doubt 
superior  to  it,  but  it  is  supposed  that  this  is  owing  to 
the  peculiar  kind  of  root  on  which  that  bird  feeds, 
believed  to  be  the  Valliseneria  Americana — and  that 
were  it  fed  on  common  food  its  flavor  would  not  be 
saperior. 

The  English  dock,  which  is  so  common  in  oar 
yards,  has  from  its  long  domestication,  run  into  a 
numbei  of  varieties,  which  differ  so  much  from  each 
other  as  to  appear  like  different  species;  they  are  of 
different  sizes — of  a  variety  of  colors,  and  some  are 
tufted.  The  variety  to  which  I  have  usually  giveo 
the  preference,  goes  by  the  common  name  of  the  Ma- 
dagascar duck,  is  distinguished  by  its  being  of  the  larg- 
est size — having  a  pretty  long  neck  and  almost  inva- 
riably a  light  streak  above  the  eyes,  and  usually  a 
small  streak  extending  from  the  lower  part  of  iha 
upper  mandible  to  below  the  eye. 

The  Muscovy  duck  (.inis  ^Moschata)  is  another 
duck  more  recently  introduced,  but  which  is  now  ve- 
ry common,  and  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  our  poul- 
try-yards. It  was  formerly,  by  most  writers,  consi- 
dered as  coming  from  the  eastern  continent,  but  i3 
now  well  ascertained  to  be  a  native  of  South  Ameri- 
ca. This  duck,  in  our  southern  climate  is,  perhaps, 
more  hardy  than  the  other — sets  more  steady  on  its 
eggs,  and  lays  in  the  spring  and  fall.  A  mongrel 
breed  between  this  species  and  the  English  duck  is 
easily  produced,  and  has  become  very  common;  but 
these,  though  they  are  good  layers,  are  unable  to  pro- 
pagate their  species. 

There  are  other  species  of  ducks,  which  the  curious 
in  these  matters  have  partially  succeeded  in  domes- 
ticating. I  once  saw  a  fine  flock  of  the  Gadwall  duck, 
{Anas  strepera.)  which  an  individual,  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  had  succeeded  ia- 
raising  from  ducks  which  he  had  captured,  and  which 
bred  freely  in  his  yard, and  made  no  attempts  at  flying 
away.  Our  beautiful  summer  duck  (Anas  sponsa) 
breeds  freely  in  some  parts  of  France  and  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Garden  in  England.  But  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  two  species  above  mentioned  are  as  well 
adapted  to  our  purposes  as  any  other,  and  that,  for 
many  years,  they  will  be  the  only  ones  which  will  be 
generally  kept  in  our  poultry  yards.  O.ne  drake  will 
answer  for  five  or  six  ducks.  Where  mongrels  are  to 
be  bred,  place  in  a  separate  yard,  one  Muscovy  drake 
to  four  English  ducks. 
2.  T7ie  best  mode  of  procuring  an  abundanet  of 
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£jro-s. — When  ducks  are  raised  iti  tlie  country  and 
have  access  to  rice  fields,  ditciies,  ponds,  and  llie  bor- 
ders of  rivers,  they  find  luod  best  suited  to  tliein  and 
generally  lay  early  and  freely.  JLiut  where  they  arc 
necessarily  Uept  in  yards,  and  du  not  possess  the  above 
advantages,  it  will  be  necessary  to'adapt  their  food 
to  their  situation.  A  nii.'iture  of  any  Umd  of  animal 
food  with  their  rice  flour,  corn  meal  or  grist,  given 
them  regularly  and  plentifully  three  times  a  day,  will 
enable  you  to  procure  a  great  abundance  of  eggs;  vvliere 
this  is  neglected,  your  English  ducUs  will  lay  but 
sparingly.  I  have  observed  thai  animal  food  is  nut 
so  necessary  to  the  iMuscuvy  duck,  but  that  they  will 
generally  lay  pretty  freely  on  being  fed  on  grain  alone. 
8.  Scltiii'j;  and  haUhiif^  llic  i'y-gs.— 'I'he  English 
duck,  althoiigh  a  good  layer,  is  very  careless  about 
hatchincr  its  eggs  until  late  in  the  season.  I  have  in- 
variably" used  the  common  hen  for  that  purpose;  and 
when  the  young  ducks  are  removed  as  soon  as  they 
are  dry,  their  foster  paient  will  set  again  on  other 
eggs;  and  I  have  thus  known  a  single  fowl  to  bring 
out  three,  and  even  four  broods  of  young  ducks  in 
succession.  In  that  case, she  should  be  rejjaid  for  lier 
faithfulness  by  being  richly  fed.  The  young  duck- 
lings, in  this  climate,  leave  the  shell  on  the  iwenty- 
sisTh  day.  The  Muscovy  set  a  few  days  longer.  A 
fowl  of  a  tolerable  size  will  cover  from  thirteen  to  fil- 
teen  eo-gs.  After  the  eggs  have  been  four  or  five  days 
nnder°ihe  hen,  you  may,  in  the  evening,  examine  tlie 
eggs  by  the  lightof  a  candle  or  lamp,  flace  the  eggs 
lon^gitudinally  between  the  fore  finger  and  thumb,  if 
the  egg  be  likely  to  hatch,  it  will  be  of  a  dark  color, 
with  streaks  of  red  freijuently  perceptible;  and  the 
cavity  on  the  thick  end  will  be  somewhat  enlarged 
and  transparent.  If  it  be  a  clear  egg,  it  will  be  wholly 
transparent,  and  it  ought  to  be  removed  at  once;  and 
if  it  have  not  been  kept  too  long  in  the  nest,  it  is  slill 
fit  for  use.  In  this  way,  when  several  hens  have  been 
set  nearly  at  the  same  lime,  it  will  frequently  be  prac- 
ticable to  remove  a  sufficient  number  of  clear  eggs,  so 
as  to  place  a  fresh  setting  ol  eggs  under  one  or  more 
of  them.  The  Muscovy  duck  sets  faithfully,  and 
may  as  well  be  permitted  to  hatch  her  on  n  young. 

4.  Method  of  destroying  Fowl  Lice. — The  insects 
which  infest  the  setting  hens  may  be  easily  destroyed 
by  thoroughly  sprinkling  the  nest,  and  wetting  the 
fowl,  even  to  the  skin,  with  a  strong  decoction,  made 
by  pouring  hot  water  on  a  good  handful  of  common  leaf 
tobacco,  mixed  when  cold  with  a  table  spoonful  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  double  the  quantity  of  gunpowder. 
It  will  be  well,  also,  occasionally  to  take  away  their 
old  nest  and  make  a  new  one  of  fresh  hay  or  straw. 

5.  Duck  Coops,  Food,  and  manner  of  rea)  ing  the 
Young. — Let  your  coop  be  made  pielty  large;  say 
three  or  four  feet  in  length  and  three  in  depth.  Let 
it  be  well  shingled,  so  as  to  exclude  all  water,  and 
have  a  good  pitch  towards  the  front.  Let  it  be  tight 
on  three  sides  and  barred  in  front,  with  a  slide  below 
the  lower  bar,  so  as  to  retain  the  ducks  in  unfavorable 
weather.  A  space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  formed 
of  common  boards  set  up  edgewise,  will,  wlien  you 
have  not  much  room  in  your  yard,  suffice  for  fifty 
ducks.  Keep  making  coops  in  proportion  as  your 
ducks  increase  in  numbers,  and  endeavor  to  keep  the 
different  sizes  separated.  The  first  brood,  early  in  the 
spring,  requires,  for  a  few  days,  the  warmth  of  the 
hen's  body;  and  she  should  not  be  made  to  take  care 
of  more  than  twenty  or  thirty.  A  little  later  in  the 
season,  the  young  that  are  then  hatched  do  not  re- 
quire the  services  of  their  foster  mother,  and  may 
from  the  beginning  be  placed  in  a  coop  by  themselves, 
to  the  number  of  fifty.  Young  Muscovy  ducks  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way;  and  they  and  the  mon- 
grels, and  English  ducks,  may  all  be  indiscriminately 
reared  together. 

As  soon  as  your  young  ducks  are  hatched,  let  them 
be  placed  together,  for  a  few  hours,  in  a  basket  con- 
taining some  warm  inside  lining;  and  when  they  have 
sufficient  strength,  place  them  with  the  hen  in  the 
coop.    Feed  them  with  meat,  or  aaimal  food  of  any 


kind,  chopped  fine  with  a  common  chopping  knife- 
For  convenience,  I  have  usually  had  it  boiled.  A 
little  rice  flour  or  corn  meal  may  be  mixed  with  it, 
and  the  latter  may  be  increased,  if  you  have  but  littlte 
meat.  Let  this  be  continued  for  three  weeks,  and 
they  are  out  of  danger  and  can  be  raised  on  any  kind 
of  food.  Still  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ducks  will  in 
all  cases  thrive  better  on  animal  food,  and  where  this 
can  be  conveniently  obtained,  it  may  as  well  be  given 
them.  Those  planters  who  live  near  our  sea  coast, 
by  running  a  tight  board  fence  across  any  small  branch 
ol*alt  water,  and  placing  in  the  centre  a  fish-trap 
made  of  laths,  can  easily  jjrocure  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fishes  and  crabs  to  feed  all  their  young  poultry.  A 
man  with  a  cast-net,  could  in  half  an  hour  do  the 
same.  I  have  known  persons,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  substitute  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  even  veni- 
son; and  one  gentleman  fed  his  young  ducks  on  the 
flesh  of  alligators,  thus  rendering  that  which  was  a 
nuisance,  subservient  to  his  profit.  When  your  young 
ducks  begin  to  be  tolerably  feathered  on  the  sides, 
which  will  be  in  five  or  six  weeks,  they  may  then  be 
turned  into  the  common  poultry  yard — always  bearing 
in  mind,  that  those  which  are  best  fed  and  obtain  most 
animal  food  thrive  the  fastest. 

I  liave  not  treated  of  diseases  to  which  ducks  are 
subject;  since,  by  the  above  treatment,  I  have  gene- 
tally  found  them  healthy. 

As  this  is  a  lung  essay,  and  may  be  too  great  a  tax 
on  your  readers  to  peruse,  I  would  give,  in  a  single 
line,  the  substance  of  my  directions  for  the  successful 
rearing  of  young  ducks: 

Give  them  animal  food  and  keep  them  dry. 

Experimenter. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Chronicle.) 

FENCES. 

It  is  a  most  erring  policy,  that  induces  farmers  un- 
der the  name  and- notion  of  economy,  to  inclose  their 
grounds  with  temporary  and  defective  fences.  It  is 
in  truth  tlie  very  worst  of  economy,  or  rather  the 
very  reverse  of  economy.  It  would  be  well  for  those 
who  feel  inclined  to  negligence,  or  to  be  governed  by 
the  "do-for-lhe-present"  doctrine,  to  open  an  account 
of  debt  and  credit  with  their  fences  for  a  few  years; 
and  if  tnat  should  not  cure  them,  they  might  be  given 
up  as  incurable. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  might  be  edified  by  a 
sight  of  such  an  account  at  any  rate,  if  It  should  not 
happen  to  suit  their  own  experience,  it  may  give  them 
some  idea  of  this  sort  of  Book-keeping:  and  here  it  is. 

"Cornfield  FENCE,  Dr. 

To  corn  destroyed  by  horses,  cattle  and  hogs  at  dif- 
ferent times,  supposed  one  hundred  bushels,  say  %2b. 

To  time  lost  in  stopping  hog-holes,  repairing  fences 
and  mending  water-gaps,  say  six  days,  in  harvest— ^5. 

To  wounding  one  of  the  plough  horses,  in  breaking 
over  the  fence,  by  which  his  services  were  lost  for  ten 
days  when  they  were  most  wanted,  say  §5. 

To  price  of  a  hog  of  my  neighbor  Hodge,  for  which 
I  had  to  pay,  having  dogged  it  in  my  cornfield,  so 
that  it  died,  §3. 

To  lime  lost  in  attending  a  law  suit  about  said  hog, 
and  costs  of  suit,  $5. 

To  loss  of  a  valuable  dog  which  I  supposed  Hodge 
had  killed,  in  revenge  for  the  killing  of  his  hog  by 
said  dog,  but  which  I  could  not  prove,  $5. 

To  perpetual  loss  of  Hodge's  friendship,  which  had 
been  steadfast  for  twenty  years — amount  not  known. 

To  the  spoiling  of  my  young  horses,  Smith's  cattle 
and  Hodge's  hogs,  so  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
fence  them  out  effectually  hereafter— loss  not  known. 

To  keeping  me  in  bad  humor,  fretted  and  crabbed 
nearly  all  summer— damage  incalculable. 

Total,  exclusive  of  the  three  last  items,  $48.00 
Credit, 

By  fire  hundred  rails,  the  number  wanting  to 
make  the  fence  good;  but  which  as  they  must  be 
finished  next  spring,  are  only  saved  for  one  year,  so 


that  the  interest  on  their  cost  is  the  only  saving — cost 
#10— interest  at  10  per  cent,  is  $1.00. 

15y  labor  which  would  have  been  required  to  put  the 
fence  in  good  condition;  say  $10  at  most,  but  which 
having  Slill  to  be  done,  is  only  entitled  to  a  credit  to 
the  amount  of  interest  as  in  the  former  case,     $1.00 

'i'otal,  $2.00 

Balance  against  bad  fences,  $  16.00 

And  the  said  debtor  (bad  fences)  being  utterly  in- 
solvent, the  whole  amount  is  irreparably  lost;  except, 
that  it  has  laught  a  lesson  which  may  be  useful  here- 
slicr.  SvLVESTER  Sloven. 

What  came  to  pass  in  the  case  of  neighbor  Sloven, 
has  happened  to  many  others,  and  will  continue  to 
happen,  until  proper  attention  shall  be  paid  to  what 

should  be  a  farmer's  first  concern,  good  enclosures 

Nothing  can  be  more  unbearably  provoking,  than 
after  having  toiled  all  ihe  season  to  raise  a  good  crop, 
then  to  have  the  whole  destroyed  in  a  single  night. 

But  besides  the  security  and  actual  gain  of  good 
fences,  nothing-  more  than  this  contributes  to  the  neat- 
ness and  good  appearance  of  a  farm,  and  without  this 
it  is  impossible  to  do  away  a  repulsive  and  condemning 
aspect  of  slovenliness,  which  indicates  any  thing 
rather  than  good  husbandry. 

But  if  he  is  censurable  who  neglects  the  enclosures 
about  his  fields,  meadows  and  pasture  grounds,  what 
shall  we  say  of  him  whose  very  garden — a  spot  which 
should  of  all  others  be  sacred  and  secure,  is  constantly 
"profaned  hy  vandal  swi)ie,"  and  suffered  to  be  trod- 
den down  by  the  "beasts  of  the  field?"  If  he  attempt 
his  defence  by  saying  there  is  nothing  in  his  garden 
worth  protecting,  we  say  this  too  is  his  fault,  and  no 
less  a  one  than  the  other.  It  is  like  making  drunken- 
ness excuse  theft. 

By  the  way,  the  subject  of  neatness,  taste  and 
utility  in  family  gardens,  deserves  a  fuller  notice,  and 
shall  ere  long  have  a  full  chapter.  In  the  mean  lime 
let  us  improve  the  leisure  of  this  winter  in  preparing 
to  make  all  our  enclosures  substantial  and  secure  be- 
fore the  vernal  planting  comes  about. 


(From  the  Genesee  (Vt.)  Farmer.) 

To  Cure  Woxtkds  on  Hoeses  and  Cattle. 

As  there  are  many  useful  receijits  hidden  from  the 
public  for  the  sake  of  speculation  in  a  small  way,  by 
many  who  would  be  thought  something  of  in  the 
world,  I  am  induced  to  lay  before  the  public  a  receipt 
for  making  King  of  Oil,  so  called,  which  perhaps 
excels  any  other  for  the  cure  of  wounds  on  horses  or 
cattle,  and  which  has  long  been  kept  by  a  few  only 
in  the  dark.  Feeling  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
good  of  the  public,  but  more  especially  to  the  Far- 
mers of  Genesee,  I  send  you  the  following  very 
valuable  receipt  for  publication: — 1  ounce  of  green 
copperas,  2  ounces  of  white  vitriol,  2  ounces  of  com- 
mon salt,  2  ounces  of  linseed  oil,  8  ounces  of  West 
India  molasses.  Boil  over  a  slow  fire  fifteen  minutes 
in  a  pint  of  urine;  when  almost  cold,  add  one  ounce 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  four  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine. Apply  it  to  the  wound  with  a  quill  or  feather, 
which  will  immediately  set  the  sore  to  running,  and 
perform  a  perfect  cure.        Yours  respectfully, 

Stephen  Palmee. 


Level  Roads. — Agricultural  writers  say  that  a 
road  perfectly  level  is  not  always  the  best  for  the 
horses.  Slight  and  short  alternations  of  rising  and 
falling  in  the  road  are  serviceable  to  the  horses,  pro- 
vided the  drivers  are  skillful.  By  these  variations 
the  lungs  and  muscles  of  the  horses  are  relieved. 
This  is  explained  on  the  principle  that  constant  ex- 
ercise of  any  of  the  muscular  powers  tends  to  ex- 
haust. Consequently,  on  a  road  perfectly  level,  the 
same  set  of  muscles  are  unremittedly  exercised;  but 
if  there  are  some  descents  and  ascents,  these  are 
either  entirely  or  partially  relieved  and  others  brought 
into  action. — J^.  Y.  Farmer. 
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LANCASHIRE  GOOSEBERRY  PLANTS. 

Just  received  from  F.nglanil  the  following  choi'^e  as. 
sortment  of  the  celebrated  Lancashire  Gooseberry 
Plauts,  wliieh  are  offered  to  the  public  with  confidence 
in  their  superior  quality,  their  genuineness,  and  fine 
condition.  They  will  be  packed  so  as  to  be  carried 
safely  any  distance;  but  those  that  have  to  go  far  would 
better  be  ordered  without  delay.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  twenty-seven  kinds; 

White   Fbiit Capper's  Bonny  Lass,  Boardman's 

Smiling  Beauty,  Holden's  White"  Muslin,  Sampson's 
Queen  .\nn,  Yates'  Thrasher,  Leigh's  Toper. 

Yellow  or  Amber. — Nelson's  Waves,  Hill's  Royal 
Sovereign,  Weedham's  Delight,  Large  Golden  Queen, 
Forbes'  Golden  Eagle,  SandiCord  British  Favorite. 

ItED. — Walker's  Bank  of  Lnglarid,  Kirsham's  Fair- 
maid,  Jolly  Minor,  Dean's  Glory  of  England,  Chad- 
wick's  Sportsman,  Boardman's  British  Hero,  Board- 
man's  Prince  Regent,  Fletcher's  Crown  Regent,  Mill- 
ing's Crown  Bob,  Eekerly's  Jolly  Printer,  Bell's  Glori- 
ous, Bratherton's  Overall. 

Grees. — Hoplcy's  Shannon,  Parkinson's  Laurel, 
Allan's  Glory  of  Katclitf 

These  plants  have  been  carefully  selected  from  the 
best  sources  by  a  competent  person,  and  are  truly  fine. 

Prices. — Several  of  these  varieties  are  sold  from  the 
gardens  at  from  oO  cents  to  §1  per  plant,  (they  are  all 
superior  kinds,)  but  I  offer  them  as  follows: 

Purchasers  may  select  at  40  cents  each,  or  thirteen 
planU  foW#S.  When  the  selection  is  left  to  us  we  will 
send  three  plants  for  §1,  or  sixteen  for  $5.  The  num- 
ber of  each  kind  is  very  limited. 


CHOICE  MERCER  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 
I  can  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  Mercer  Potatoes  of 
superior  quality  for  seed,  at  SI  per  bushel. 

LI.  HITCHCOCK, 
American  Farmer  OCBee  and  Seed  Store. 


BUFFALO  BERRV  TREE  OR  SHEPHERDIA 
OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 
When  our  friends  send  to  us  for  Gooseberry  Plants 
we  can  very  conveniently  pack  with  them  one  or  more 
of  these  truly  splendid  trees,  which,  when  in  bearing, 
are  literally  loaded  with  delicious  red  berries,  resem- 
bling the  Antwerp  Currant,  and  set  as  thickly  on  every 
twig  as  kernels  of  corn  on  the  ear.     Price  §1  each. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS-NEW  STOCK. 

1  am  now  receiving  from  Europe  my  supply  of  those 
Garden  Seeds,  which  it  is  necessary  to  import,  which 
together  with  those  of  my  own  raising,  and  other  Ame- 
rican Seeds,  make  my  assortment  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete ever  offered  in  this  market. 

AVith  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  seeds  I  offer,  I  can 
only  say  I  am  confident  they  are  good— po/ect/y  so,  and 
I  am  fully  aware  that  this  circumstance  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  myself  than  to  any  of  my  customers.  It 
is  under  this  conviction  that  1  offer  my  present  stock 
to  the  public.  M.HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


BAIiTIUOai:   FSICES  CURBEMT. 


ANTWERP    RASPBERRY   AND  CURRANT 

BUSHES;— GENUINE. 
Just  received  a  few  plants  of  the  Red  Antwerp  Rasp- 
berry, best  kind,  at  25  cents  each,  or  §2,50  per  dozen. 
Common  kind  usually  known  by  this  name,  and  bearing 
fine  fruit,  124  cents  each,  jl.5!5  per  dozen,  or  ^3  per 
hundred. 

Genuine  Antwerp  or  Largo  Dutch  Currants,  25  cents 
each,  or  J2.50  per  dozen. 

Address  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

American  Farmer  Oflicc  and  Seed  Store. 

GRAPEVINES  AND  CUTTINGS. 

For  sale  at  the  .American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  the  following,  which  can  be  sent  safely  any  dis- 
tance: 

Rooted  Vines. 

Herbemonl's  Madeira,  two  years  old,  33  cents  each, 
§3.50  per  dozen,  or  {;.'5  per  hundred. 

Isabella,  very  fine  roots,  two  years  old,  37^  cts.  each, 
or  $4.00  per  dozen. 

White  Seuppernong,  one  year  old,  25  cents  each,  or 
J2.50  per  dozen. 

CUTTIKGS. 

Cunningham,  finest  native  grape,  both  for  wine  and 
table,  124  cents  each,  §1.25  per  dozen,  or  f8  per  hun- 
dred. 

Woodson,  very  fine  do.  do.  same  price. 

[For  description  of  these,  see  .\merican  Farmer, 
Vol.  xiv.  No.  33.] 

Norton's  Virginia  Seedling,  fine,  same  price. 

Cuttings  of  tiie  Isabella,  Muscadel,  and  Golden  Chas- 
selas,  50  cents  per  dozen.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

HERBEMONT  ON  THE  VINE  AND  WINE 
MAKING 
Just  published  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store,  ".\  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Vine  and  on  Wine  Making  in  the  United  States. 
By  N.  Hcrbcmont,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  Accompanied 
by  remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Fanner." 
Price,  25  cents. 


SILKWORM  EGGS 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  at  $1  per  thousand.  They  can  be  sent  safely 
by  mail  if  ordered  immediately,  before  the  weather  be- 
comes warm.  I.I.HITCHCOCK. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  AND  SEED 
STORE. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  Ab.  36  icest  Prait-st.  keeps  constant- 
ly on  hand  a  supply  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutters  of  the  various  sizes,  which  he  will  warrant  to 
cut  as  much,  according  to  their  size,  and  to  be  deci- 
dedly superior  in  every  respect  to  any  similar  machine 
made  in  this  country. 

Also,  very  superior  Rag  Cutters,  for  the  use  of  P.<iper 
Mills. 

Gideon  Davis'  Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes, 
with  wrou'ght  and  cast  shares,  and  all  kinds  of  castings 
for  those  ploughs  by  the  piece  or  by  the  ton,  as  like- 
wise for  horse  powers, on  as  reasonable  terms  as  can  be 
had  elsewhere. 

Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  Threshing  Machines, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  &c.  Likewise  superior  Cast 
Steel  Axes,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  and  Scythe  Snaths 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  Shovels,  Spades,  Hoes,  &c. 
Ic^yand  all  repairs  done  at  short  notice. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds.  Such  Grass  Seeds  as  are 
in  market  will  be  kept  for  sale.  My  assortment  of 
Garden  Seeds  is  notso  extensive  as  advertised  bysome, 
but  such  as  I  shall  offer  for  sale  may  be  relied  on  as 
genuine.  The  following  1  could  furnish  at  wholesale, 
viz:  Superior  Early  York  Cabbage,  and  Long  Scarlet 
Radish  Seeds,  and  Early  Frame  Peas,  the  latter  raised 
by  Richard  Cromwell,  Esq^ 

REMOVAL. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE  have  removed  their  AGRI- 
CULTURAL REPOSITORY  to  the  Couner  of  Pratt 
AND  Light  Streets,  head  of  the  Basin,  where  they 
offer  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  l.MPLEMENTS, 
FEEDS,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c.  &e. 

Seb.  22. 


Baltimore  Market. — The  market  continues  without 
material  change.  Holders  of  flour  are  more  firm  at 
our  rates,  and  sales  have  been  made  at  our  quotations. 
Howard  street  flour  from  wagons  is  selling  at  J5  12^. 
Wheat  has  advanced  a  few  cents  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  1.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,3uitableforsegars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  10  00  a 20. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  81  hhds.  Md.;  and  23  lihds. 
Ohio— total  104  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheat  family,  §6.  "5  0  7.25;  super 

Howard-street, a  5.25;     city  mills,  5.25  a  ; 

city  mills  extra  5.25  0 ;— Corn  Meal  bbl   3  50; 

Grain, bestred  wheat,  1.05a  1.08;    white  dol.05o  l.IO; 

— Corn,  white,  55  a  58,  yellow,  55  n  58; Rye,  63  o 

— Oats,  40  a  41. — Beans,  75  a  60— Peas,  65  a  70— 
Clover-seed  8.00  a Timotht, —  o— Or- 
chard   Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

2.00a2.50— Herd's,  75  a  87i-Lucerne  —  n  37i  lb.— 
BARLET,-FLAXSEELl.50nl.62-CoiToN,Va.lO  a  12-Lou. 
12  a  13-Alab.  10  n.I  I  i— Tenn.  ,  10a,  12;  N. Car. 10  a.  1 2; 
Upland  10  a  1 2— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.28Jn— ;in  bbls. 

294  a  30 Wool,  IVashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  a  38;  half  do.  30  n  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
0  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  o 
22;  half  do.  18  n  20;  quarter  do  16  a  IS;  common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia, t on  ,«200  0  215,  Country,  dew-rotted, 6 
a  7e.  lb.  water-rotted, 7  a  Be. — Feathers,  37a  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  5  00  a ground,  1.60  a   —     bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  perton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  perton,28.00a30.0U;bar  Sus.perton, 
75.00  a 85. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5,50  a  6. 25 — 
Oak  wood,  4.00  a  4.50;  Hickory,  5.50  n  6,00;  Pine,  2.25. 


SINCLAIR  AND  MOORE  S  NURSERY. 

The  Proprietors  are  about  to  clear  a  part  of  the 
ground,  now  occupied  with  white  Mulberry  Trees,  in 
order  to  plant  other  articles,  to  which  the  exposure  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  will  dispose  of  them 
at  very  reduced  prices; — after  these  are  sold  the  regu- 
lar price  will  be  ten  dollars  per  hundred  for  trees  eight 
to  ten  feet  high. 

They  also  oiler  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  fifty 
kinds  of  hardy  Rose  Bushes,  (among  which  is  the  much 
admired  Greville,)  double  Allhcas,  Honeysuckles,  Cor- 
corus.  Lilac,  Snowbcrry  and  Buffalo  Berry  Trees,  Chi- 
nese Alanlhus,  white  flowering  Horseehestnut,  and  sil- 
ver leaved  Maple,  all  of  large  size,  (the  latter  is  a 
beautiful  shade  tree,)  large  red  and  white  Dutch  Cur- 
rant, red  and  white  Antwerp  and  other  Raspberry 
Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  assorted,  (large  plants  rais- 
ed carefully  for  sale,)  white  and  black  Walnut,  Quinces 
assorted,  Peach  Trees,  a  large  slock  of  very  superior 
kinds,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
Grape  Plants  and  Cuttings  of  several  varieties,  .Aspara- 
gus and  Hop  Roots,  and  Thorns  for  hedging. 

Apply  at  the  Nursery,  or  at  their  store,  corner  of 
Pratt  and  Light  streets.  Feb.  22. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  March  22,  1833. 

The  article  in  tiie  present  number,  on  the  subject 
of  dividing  large  landed  estates  into  small  farms  and 
renting  them  lu  practical  fanners,  copied  from  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  Code  of  Agriculture  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  much  respected  friend,  who  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  im|)rovement  of  our  agriculture,  is 
worthy  of  attention.  It  will,  we  know,  be  said  by 
almost  every  reader,  that  the  most  certain  mode  of 
ruining  a  farm  is  to  rent  it  to  a  tenant;  and  ll'is  we 
also  know  is  true  with  the  system  of  renting  almost 
universally  pursued  in  this  country,  where  our  farm- 
ing tenantry,  are,  literally  speaking,  an  itinerant  com- 
munity. Under  the  present  system,  the  object  of  the 
proprietor  is  to  get  all  liie  rent  he  can;  and  that  of  the 
tenant,  al!  the  produce  he  can  from  a  single  year, 
without  reference  by  either  to  the  improvement  or 
even  keeping  up  of  tlie  estate.  The  landlord  says  to 
himself:  Huw  much  money  can  I  gel  for  this  year's 
use  of  iny  land,  and  this  is  all  he  says.  The  tenant 
says:  I  will  make  no  other  improvement  of  the  land 
than  such  as  1  shall  reap  all  the  benefit  of  this  year; 
for  I  do  nut  know  how  lung  I  shall  remain  on  it — and 
this  is  all  he  says.  Under  this  system,  it  will  not 
appear  strange  that  the  generality  of  rented  land,  ig 
this  country,  is  soon  "worn  out."  But  this  is  not  the 
system  recommended  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  which 
we  now  call  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Our  late 
worthy  friend,  \Vm.  H.  Fitzhugh,  of  Fairfa.t  county, 
Va.  formed  a  plan  of  farming,  by  dividing  his  larue 
domain  into  small  farms,  and  renting  them,  upon  verv 
favorable  terms,  to  qualified  tenants,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  improvement;  but  we  believe  the  excellent 
project  was  defeated  by  tlie  death  of  that  gentleman. 
We  should  be  glad  to  receive  the  suggestions  and 
opinions  of  experienced  gentlemen  on  this  subject. 


The  following  letter  was  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion; but  we  have  concluded  that  we  shall  most  effec- 
tually serve  our  friend  by  calling  on  ttie  practical 
farmers,  who  have  improved  such  land,  for  the  infor- 
mation he  desires.  \\'e  have  e.'iamined  our  previous 
volumes  of  the  Farmer,  and  various  other  works,  and 
find  nothing  thit  exactly  suits  tlie  case  of  "VV."  Our 
own  opinion  is,  that  a  course  of  green  manuring  and 
liming  would  be  the  best  method  of  improving  the 
land.  A  crop  of  cow  peas  might  be  ploughed  in",  fol- 
lowed  by  a  good  dressing  of  lime.  If  liine  be  too  ex 
pensive  or  inconvenient,  the  calcarious  earths  (erro- 
neously called  marl)  might  be  substituted.  The  low 
wet  places  should  be  drained.  By  a  judicious  use  of 
green  manure  and  lime,  with  the  assistance  of  drain- 
ing, we  think  "W's"  land  may  be  made  good.  But 
we  hope  some  of  our  Virginia  friends  will  take  this 
,  case  into  consideration,  and  favor  us  with  their  opi- 
nions—as they  will  be  of  service  to  many  others,  as 
well  as  to"VV." 

King  George  C.  H.  Va.  ? 
Mr.  Smith:  Jl/arc/i  6,  1833.     j" 

As  an  introduction,  I  take  the  liberty  of  obtrudino- 
my  standing  as  a  farmer  on  your  notice.  I  am  an  in° 
considerable  brother  of  that  fraternity,  owninu  only 
a  small  parcel  (five  hundred  acres)  of  poor  land,%vhich 
is  mostly  hilly;  tliat  which  lies  best  being  level  and 
low,  but  of  a  nature  the  most  unfriendly  to  produc- 
tion, and  all  improvement.  Some  parts  of  the  high- 
land have  a  kindly  mixture  of  aluminous  with   the 

Bilicious  earth,  so  universally  pervading  the  "/orcsf 

or  midland  of  the  northern  neck;  but  in  consequence, 
1  suppose  of  the  want  of  the  calcarious  quality  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Ruffin,  they  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion. Three  barrels  of  corn  on  an  average, 
cannot  be  anticipated  with  certainty,  on  my  best 
"shift"— whereof  the  high  ground  makes  the  most 
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considerable  portion.  It  appears  to  me  that  manur- 
ing fro:n  the  farm  pen  with  the  slock,  which  the  farm 
will  support,  will  prove  a  tedious  means  of  improve- 
ment, and  upon  the  whole,  1  look  forward  to  slender 
profit,  whilst  unaided  by  the  discoveries  of  better  en- 
dowed neighbors.  But  it  is  some  hundred  of  acres 
or  more  lying  low  and  much  disposed  to  be  wet,  that 
I  should  be  inclined  to  reclaim,  if  in  my  power,  from 
its  present  state  of  barrenness.  It  is  called  amongst 
us  here,  "pewtery,"  which  name  is  vulgarly  applied 
to  land  having  a  tendency  to  run  together  after  being 
ploughed,  and  afterwards  grow  compact;  yielding 
herbage  very  moderately  and  most  favorable  to  wheat, 
in  its  best  state,  but  unable  to  bear  repeated  cultiva- 
tion without  a  barren  return.  Its  physical  proporlies 
I  pretend  not  to  designate  in  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
though  the  components  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  firm, 
nearly  impalpable  sand,  and  yellow  or  white  heart- 
less clay  mingled  with  it  in  varied  proportions. 
Land  of  the  same  description  in  the  immudiate  neigh- 
borhood bears  upon  it  at  this  time,  tall  while  oak, 
gura,  Sic.  These  it  is  in  vain  to  remove,  foi  though 
bedded,  its  product,  even  in  the  first  years,  in  com- 
mon herbage  or  grain,  is  too  small  to  be  considered 
any  thing  like  a  handsome  remuneralion  for  the  labor 
bestowed.  It  washes  with  the  most  gentle  inclina- 
tion, taking  some  time  to  absorb  moisture,  but  having 
done  so,  being  niirry  in  many  places. 

Now,  my  kind  sir,  as  you  occupy  the  place  of  the 
friend  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  will  not  say 
that  I  unfairly  presume  upon  your  assistance  in  this 
my  private  concern,  I  modestly,  I  hope,  advance  the 
inquiry  fur  the  best  course  to  pursue  towards  perma- 
nent amelioration  in  this  unkindly  soil.  I  am  young 
in  this  business,  and  have  not  had  the  advantane  of 
the  information,  contained  in  the  previous  volumes  of 
the  Farmer,  neither  know  I  of  the  (perhaps)  numer- 
ous valuable  publications  on  the  subject,  v^■hich  might 
enlighten  the  darkness  with  which  I  am  enveloped; 
nor  am  I  aware  that  remarks  in  your  paper,  of  such 
a  nature,  tending  to  elucidate  this  matter,  might  pos- 
sibly be  deemed  common  place,  and  unneeded  by  the 
improved  minds  of  your  subscribers  generally.  If, 
however,  such  progress  has  not  been  made  in  the 
science  of  agriculture,  or  if  made,  you  should  incline 
to  recur  to  any  remarks,  it  will  be  a  source  of  inter- 
est and  pleasure  to  your  subscriber  to  see  them  in  any 
of  your  subsequent  numbers,  or  any  new  notices  of 
the  kind  which  may  come  to  hand,  or  emanate  origi- 
nally from  your  own  pen.  wT 


$f-  We  publish  the  following  postcript  to  a  letter 
just  received,  fur  the  purpose  of  shewing  what  others 
think  of  our  labors.  We  wish  our  friend  could 
convince  some  of  the  hundred  Ihous  md  farmers  who 
never  read  an  agricultural  paper,  of  the  correctness 
of  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  American  Farmer. 

"Inclosed  is  five  dollars  fur  the  fifteenth  vo- 
lume of  your  valuable  paper.  The  lad  volume  has 
been  well  stored  with  the  best  of  infurmation  for  the 
agriculturist;  in  no  way  could  the  same  knowledge 
be  obtained  for  the  same  sum.  In  my  opinion  no  far- 
mer could  lay  out  the  same  amount  in  any  other  way 
to  the  same  advantage;  he  may  thereby  gain  expe- 
rience, without  which  he  mighl  expend  twenty  times 
the  amount  in  one  single  experiment.  With  my  sin 
cere  wishes  for  its  more  extensive  circulation,  Stc." 


Transplanting  Wheat. — An  account  appears  in 
"The  Philosophical  Transactions,"  vol.  58,  of  a  gen- 
tleman at  Cambridge,  having  divided  and  transplant- 
ed a  wheat  root  several  times,  and  that  the  result  was 
a  pioduce  of  591.000  grains,  weighing  47  1b.  7  cz. 
Mr.  Lance,  of  Lewishara,  has  this  year  been  experi- 
menting in  a  similar  way.  He  took  up  a  root  in 
February  which  consisted  of  fourteen  straws;  this 
was  parted  into  seven  roots,  and  theyj  have  since 
grown  to  170  ear  bearing  straws,  besides  some  small- 


er ones.  Some  of  the  cars  are  now  (June  16)  in 
bloom,  and  are  six  inches  long.  This  i.s  an  increase 
from  une  reniuval  and  partiti(jning.  A  roud  of  ground 
sown  in  the  aiilunm  with  wheat,  was  thinned  out  in 
February,  and  the  thinnings  were  put  into  a  garden 
mold  that  had  had  a  dressing  of  chalk  and  sand. 
These  transplanted  routs  are  suporiur  to  tliose  in  the 
seed  bed,  many  ot  them  be:ng  six  feet  high, and  some 
ears  seven  inches  long;  while  the  roots  have  tillered 
out  to  forty  and  fifty-  straws.  They  were  placed  nine 
inche-i  a]iart.  Transplanted  old  stubble  last  year  is 
also  in  biuom,  and  are  equally  as  fine  as  the  autumn 
sown  wheat;  thus  proving  what  Mr.  Lance  asserted 
in  his  essay  "The  Golden  Farmer,"  viz.  that  wheat 
can  be  converted  from  an  annual  into  a  perennial 
plant.  A  visit  to  Lewisham  would  gratify  the  cu- 
rious. The  process-  of  thinning,  dividing,  and  trans- 
planting wheat  would  afford  excellent  employ  for  re- 
dundant laborers  in  every  agricultural  district,  as 
well  as  that  of  mixing  soils,so  slrenuuusly  advocated 
by  Mr.  Lance.  Employment  would  make  those 
happy  and  comfortable  who  are  now  miserable  and 
dependant  on  the  poors'  rate. 

Weekly  {Eng.)  Dispatch. 


Black  Veils. — Most  persons,  when  they  wish  to 
wash  th^ir  black  crape  veils,  use  vinegar.  Washed 
in  coffee,  or  rubbed  with  a  cloth  wet  with  coffee,  gives 
them  a  more  glossy,  black,  brighter  appearance. — 
Bombazine  dresses  are  cleaned  in  the  same  way.  Cof- 
fee is  better  than  vinegar,  as  it  has  less  tendency  to 
decompose  the  coloring  matter. 

[JVeio  York  Farmer. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

LivtiRpooL,  Feb.  2,  1833. 
We  have  had  but  a  limited  inquiry  for  cotton  this 
week,  but  there  is  no  alteration  in  prices,  and  the 
quantity  offering  is 'moderate.  The  sales  comprise 
100  Sea  Island  at  1-2  to  I-lid  with  10  stained  at  7d; 
5150  Boweds,  6i  to  8d;  2880  Orleans,  03  to  9d;  1 140 
Alabama,  C  3-8  lo  7  3-8d— making  a  total,  including 
other  descriptions,  of  11,830  bales,  of  which  1000 
American  are  on  speculaiion.  Tobacco  in  good  de- 
mand; about  220  hhds.  Virginia  stemmed  taken  by 
trade  and  speculators.  No  transactions  in  Carolina 
rice,  except  fur  a  parcel  damaged.  200  brls.  Mon- 
treal pots  dispused  of  at  25s  6d.  A  good  inquiry  for 
N.  York  sowing  flaxseed;  sales  amount  to  lOUOhhds. 
one-half  at  81s,  price  ol  remainder  not  known.  No 
transactions  in  cloverseed  or  quercitnjn  hark.  Tur- 
pentine lower;  1500  brls.  sold  at  lis  6d;  a  parcel 
offered  at  auction  w  ithdrawn— the  same  as  to  Ameri- 
can tar,  which  is  held  at  14s  6d. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market,  Feb.  4. 
Although  the  demand  has  been  unusually  limited, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  alteration  to  report  in  the 
prices  of  any  description;  the  quantity  on  show 
throughout  the  week  has  not  been  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  buyers,  and  on  Friday 
there  was  evidently  less  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
holders  to  meet  the  demand,  without,  however,  pro- 
ducing any  sensible  effect  upon  prices.  About  1000 
bales  of  American  have  been  taken  on  speculation 
this  week,  and  2100  bales  American  and  300  bags 
Brazils  have  been  forwarded  into  the  country,  unsold, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  month.  The  sales  amount 
to  11,8,30  bales,  as  follows:— 100  Sea  Island  at  12d 
to  Hid;  10  stained,  7d;  51,50  Bowed  Georgia,  63d 
to  8d;  1 150  Mobile  and  Alabama,  63  to  7  3  8d;  2380 
New  Orleans,  63  to  9d;  610  Pernambuco  and  Ceara, 
8  3-8d  to  9*d;  350  Bahia  and  Macelo,  73  to  8*d;  100 
Maranham,  83  to  93d;  250  Egyptian,  83  to  9dd;  680 
Carthagena,  6d  to  61d;  30  Smyrna,  7d;  370  Sural, 
43  to  64d,  and  50  Bengal,  at  5d  per  lb.  The  imports 
are  18,104  bags. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


AGaXCUI.TUR£- 


(From  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Code  of  Agriculture.) 
TENUKE, 

WHETHER  IN  PROPERTY  OR  OK  LEASE. 

In  this  section  it  is  proposed  to".\amine  llie  advan- 
tages and  disadvaiilages  attending  the  occupaliun  of 
land,  eillicr  by  llie  pioprietur  himself,  or  by  tenants 
holding  under  him. 

1.    PpoPKlET.iRS  OCCUPYING  THEIR  OWN  L.\>D 

It  is  certainly  in  various  respects  attended  with 
public  advantage,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil, 
should  be  the  property  of  one  class  of  tho  coinniuni- 
ty,  and  in  the  occ-upali(jn  of  another.  In  some  of  the 
American  stales,  where,  from  a  scarcity  of  popula- 
tion, leasehold  tenure  is  hardly  known,  the  land  is 
ollen  so  much  exhausted  by  the  inattention  of  the 
owners,  who  think  they  rn.iy  lake  any  liberty  with 
their  own  property,  that  in  many  districts  the  crops 
of  wlieat,  do  not  c.Nceed  an  average  of  seven  or  eight 
bushels  per  acre.  How  different  is  the  case  in  this 
country,  whce  the  owner,  instead  of  cultivatinp;  liis 
own  fields,  lets  lliem  to  agother?  A  careful  landlord, 
indeed,  considers  hims.  If  as  a  trustee  for  his  family, 
and  for  the  public.  He  will  not  sutler  his  fields  to  be 
exhausted,  by  improper  management,  or-  injudicious 
rotatioi^  and  when  lie  grants  a  lease  to  a  tenant,  it 
is  either  to  a  person  in  whom  he  can  safely  place  con- 
fidence, or  under  such  covenants,  as  are  the  most 
likely  to  prevent  that  great  source  of  public  wealth, 
the  sol!  of  the  country,  from  being  injured  by  impro- 
vident management.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
'that  such  covenants  are  often  very  injudiciously  drawn 
up. 

When  a  tenant  also,  has  a  rent  to  pay  to  a  land- 
lord, it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  render  him  indus- 
trious. Without  that  spur  to  e.xerlion,  he  would  not 
take  half  the  pains  he  usually  does,  to  cultivate  his 
farm,  or  to  supply  it  with  stock.  The  burden  of 
rent  is  likewise  attended  with  another  advantage,  for 
in  order  to  be  enabled  to  pay  it,*il-e  farmer  finds  it 
necessary  to  supply  the  markets  more  regularly. 
When  persons  have  no  such  stimulus,  they  are  in- 
fluced  to  keep  up  their  produce,  that  they  may  en- 
hance its  value. 

Besides,  a  tenant  who  cultivates  the  soil  as  a  pro- 
fession, has  but  one  object  in  view;  and  he  is  there- 
fore more  iikcly  to  manage  the  concern  better  than  a 
proprietor,  who  has  often  other  avocations  to  distract 
his  attention.  Not  only  is  the  tenant  necessarily 
more  attentive  to  his  business,  but  he  carries  it  on  at 
less  expense; — his  cattle  and  servants  do  more  work; — 
the  produce  of  bis  farm  is  more  carefully  looked  af- 
ter;—and  no  money  is  expended,  without  the  pros- 
pect of  an  adcfiiiale  return.  Ex])pnsive  improvements, 
such  as  erecting  commodious  buildings,  makinn  road.s, 
enclosing,  draining,  irrigating,  and  perhaps  a  very 
great  application  ol  calcareous  manures,  mav  be  ad- 
vantageously executed  by  the  landlord;  but  in  regard 
to  raising  the  products  of  the  soil,  by  judicious  rota- 
tions of  cro|is.  Complete  aralion,  abundant  manurintr, 
selection  of  the  best  seeds.  Sec.  an  intelligent  farmer 
has  evidently  an  advantage.* 

As  a  pro(]f  of  the  justness  of  these  doctrines,  it  is 
a  well  known  fact,  that  siiiull  proprietors,  when  they 
are  men  of  sense  and  ability,  freijuently  let,  or  sell 
their  own  islates,  and  lake  the  lands  of  others  on 
lease;  knowing  well,  that  if  they  resided  on  their 
own  properly,  they  would  be  tempted  lo  live  like 
gentlemen,  and  to  indulge  in  idleness  and  inactivity .t 

•General  Keport  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  I'C. 

f  The  Kcv.  Dr.  Cartivriglit  recollects  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance of  a  person  who  resided,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  in  a  village  on  the  road  between  Newark  upon 
Trent  and  .Sb.'afurd,  who  had  been  obliged  to  sell  his 
estate,  took  it  on  lease,  and  made  as  a  farmer,  so  much 
money,  that  he  was  able  to  re-purchase  it.  Small  pro- 
prietors in  general,  are  seldom  possessed  of  capital  suf- 
ficient to  improve  their  lands,  and  frequently   indulge 


Instances  also  have  not  been  wanting,  where,  owing 
to  negligence,  or  want  of  capital  to  imi)ruve  it,  the 
owner  of  an  estate,  has  been  obliged  lo  sell  it,  and 
has  hired  the  same  land  lo  farm,  at  a  fair  rent,  and 
has  done  well.' 

When  the  proprietors  of  considerable  estates,  cul- 
tivate their  own  land,  they  may  have  one  of  five  ob- 
jects in  view:  1.  Accommodation;  2.  The  pleasure 
of  farming;  3.  Profit;  4.  To  make  useful  experi- 
ments; and,  5.  The  general  improvement  of  their 
property. 

1.  It  is  not  only  a  healthy,  but  a  most  useful  employ- 
ment, for  gcnlhuiien  residing  in  the  country,  lo  have 
some  land  in  their  own  possession,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  themselves  wilh  various  ariicles  which 
their  families  may  require.  Perhaps  those  articles 
might  often  be  purchased  fully  as  cheap  at  market; 
and  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  the  |)roprielor,  lo 
let  the  land  at  a  fair  rent,  than  lo  occupy  it  himself; 
but  the  occupation  of  land  is  a  source  of  rational 
amusement,  and  it  is  desirable  fur  every  proprietor 
residing  in  the  country,  to  have  a  spot  he  can  call  his 
own,  where  he  and  family  can  take  air  and  e.xercise. 
Besides,  if  attention  to  a  large  extent  of  arable  land 
be  found  inconvenient,  so  much  corn  need  only  be 
raised  by  a  landholder,  as  may  be  necessary  for  his 
own  purposes,  and  after  his  fields  are  enclosed,  and 
laid  down  to  grass,  he  may  let  them  to  farmers  or 
graziers,  the  proprietor  reserving  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  own  accommodation. f  What  the 
extent  of  such  accommodation  land  should  be,  need 
not  be  here  discussed;  as  it  depends,  upon  the  esta- 
blishment kept  up  by  the  propriolor,  the  portion  of 
lime  spent  by  him  in  the  country,  and  the  degree  of 
superinlendance  that  he  can  give  lo  his  farm. 

2.  When  operalions  of  agriculture  were  first  at- 
te.-npted,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  tlie  mere 
necessaries  of  life,  but  when  these  were  once  obtain- 
ed, its  conveniences  and  comforts  were  next  sought 
after,  and  ultimately  its  lefinemenls.  Hence  agri- 
culture, which  originally  was  considered  to  be  a  rude 
and  simple  source  of  employment,  became,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  a  liberal  art,  capable  of  contributing  to 
improve  the  scenery  of  a  rich  domain,  or  to  shelter 
and  adorn  the  residence  of  the  great  and  powerful. J 
Hence  ornamental  ugricvlture  arose,  as  distinguished 
from  the  uselul.  The  distinction  between  ihem  is, 
in  general,  abundantly  obvious.  The  scheme  of  cul- 
ture which  a  gentleman  may  pursue  in  his  park,  or  on 
lands  near  his  seat  of  residence,  is  generally  a  very 
different  one  from  that  a  husbandman  should  adopt  in 
his  fields.  The  principle  of  the  former  is  taste,  that 
of  the  latter,  economy,  or  thrifty  management;  the 
characteristic  of  the  former,  is  ornament,  that  of  the 
lailer,  iitilily;  and  the  object  of  the  former,  is  plea- 
sure, that  of  ihe  lailer,  profit.  When  the  latter  ob- 
ject is  pursued  on  an  extensive  scale,  it  becomes  a 
serious  employment,  requiring  constant  and  great  at- 
tention. 

3.  Though  there  are  instances  of  spirit  and  great 
application,  producing  effects  creditable  to  the  owners 
of  estates,  who  cultivate  their  own  lands,  for  arable 
crops,  yet  their  profit,  generally  speaking,  is  much 
less  than  if  the  same  land  were  occupied  by  a  farmer. 
Proprietors  rarely  attend  to  all  those  minutia;  which 
a  corn  farmer  must  not  neglect.  Neither  do  they  re- 
gularly oversee  their  scrvanls,  examine  the  slate  of 

notions,  which  disqualify  them  from  the  pursuits  of  in- 
dustry. Dumbarlonsliire  licport,  p.  20. — Hence,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  this  class  of  men  gradually  disap- 
pear. Slirlingsliirc  RrpnrI,  p.  69. — It  is  found  more  pro- 
fitable, to  have  a  capital  in  money,  judiciously  employ- 
ed in  farming,  than  a  capital  in  land. 

■Staffordshire  Report,  p.  SO;  .Ayrshire  Report,  p.  77. 

1  General  Keport  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  172;  Husban- 
dry of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

J  Cicero,  in  his  Cato  Major,  has  well  observed, 
"That  there  cannot  be  a  richer,  or  a  more  ornamental 
ohject,  ihan  a  well  cultivated  field.  Apro  bene  culte, 
nil  potest  esse,  nee  usu  uberius,  nee  specie,  ornatius," 


[MAr.cii22,  1833. 

their  working  callle,  allend  fairs  and  markets,  nor 
personally  superintend  the  [irngress  of  all  their  farm- 
ing operalicjns.  These  duties,  therefore,  are  com- 
monly entrusted  to  a  bailifl',  [overseer,]  who  is  seldom 
sufiiciently  qualified  for  (hem  all;  nor  does  ho  almost 
ever  possess  so  much  attention  and  frugality,  as  a  pru- 
dent and  well-informed  farmer,  whose  personal  inter- 
est is  at  stake,  and  who  manages  all  his  transactions. 
Though  a  landed  proprietor,  therefore,  may  have  ac 
quired  sufllicient  practical  knowledge  of  husbandry, 
to  superintend  the  management  of  a  farm;  yet  his 
other  pursuits  preclude  him  from  paying  such  atten- 
tion to  those  inferior  objects,  without  which,  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  farm  to  advantage,  upon  a 
great  scale.  Hence  a  species  of  farming  arises,  which 
is  justly  denominated  profuse  agrieiilture,  founded  on 
unlimited  expense  in  tillage  and  manuring;  by  which, 
perhaps,  double  crops  are  obtained,  but  are  raised  at 
triple  cost.  Thus,  with  delusive  notions  of  profit, 
many  are  betrayed  into  real,  though  unheeded  loss. 
Indeed  it  is  well  known,  that  gentlemen  cultivator' 
after  having  pursued  the  profession  of  husbandrvfir 
some  years,  with  much  ardor,  have  frequently  relin- 
quished it  wilh  chagrin.  Where  their  farming,  how- 
ever, is  carried  on  with  economy,  and  in  moderation, 
it  is  of  much  use,  keejiinj;  up  a  spirit  of  experiment 
in  cultivation,  and  in  particular,  tending  to  promote 
the  improvement  in  stock. 

4.  It  is  next  proper  to  observe,  that  since  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  has  been  so  much  directed  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  many  respectable  proprietors  of 
land,*  have  cultivated  extensive  tracts  of  country, 
with  the  view  of  trying  useful  experiments,  and  dis- 
scminaling  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  in  their  re- 
spective neighborhoods.  Nothing  can  he  more  lauda- 
ble than  such  pursuits.  The  spirit  of  improvement 
which  they  have  thus  excited,  and  the  important 
facts  which  ihey  have  established,  must  be  in  the 
highest  degree  gratifying  to  themselves,  and  useful  to 
their  country. t 

5.  Some  landlords  in  remote  and  unimproved  dis- 
tricts, convinced  that  example,  and  nut  precept,  will 
alone  dispel  ignorance,  and  remove  prejudices  in  rural 
arts  and  practices,  have  resolved  to  take  a  farm  into 
their  own  hands,  with  a  view  of  showing  an  exam- 
ple of  correct  husbandry  to  their  tenantry;  and  they 


;  *  Among  these,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earlof  Egre- 
moot.  Lord  Somerville,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  .Mr.  Coke  in 
Norfiilk,  Mr.  Western  in  Essex,  Mr.  Curwen  in  Cum- 
berland, Sir  W.  W.  Wynne,  and  Sir  Robert  W.  Vaug- 
han  in  Wales,  and  others  might  be  enumerated. 

This  has  likewise  been  much  the  case  in  Ireland, 
where  of  late  years,  the  landed  proprietors  have  be- 
come agriculturists,  either  through  necessity,  (not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  dispose  of  their  lands  to  advantage,) 
or  from  having  caught  the  patriotic  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, so  laudably  set  by  the  sister  kingdom.  This  has 
been  attended  with  many  beneficial  consequences  to 
that  country.  Gentlemen,  instead  of  devoting  theip 
time  only  to  pleasure  and  amusement,  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  are  now  proud  of  being  considered  zealous 
improvers  on  their  own  estates,  and  do  not  consider  a 
knowledge  of  rural  aifairs  derogatory  to  their  condi- 
tion in  lite. — Remark  btj  Edward  ISurrovghs,  Esq. 

t  Husbandry  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  MO.  Formerly 
a  nobleman  who  directed  bis  attention  to  experiments 
in  cultivating  the  various  and  useful  tribes  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  was  considered  by  his  brother  peers  as 
degrading  his  liigh  station  in  life.  Dut  now,  what  a 
change.'  Every  where  proprietors  are  to  be  met  with, 
who,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  either  by  pre- 
cept,— by  example  of  improved  culture, — by  publica- 
tions,— or  by  premiums,  combat  the  prejudices  of  their 
uninformed  tenantry,  and  become  a  blessing  lo  theip 
neighborhood. — Soutlt  ll'ulcs  Rcjiorl,  rol.  i.  p.  1"S. — In 
Ireland  aho,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gi  nlry  have  be- 
come intelligent  farmers;  but  as  they  seldom  attend  to 
the  practical  part  of  it,  tliey  often  find  it  difficult  to 
prevail  upon  their  stewards  lo  follow  any  new  system. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  a  failure  in  Ibis  case,  either 
through  ignorance  or  obstinacy,  prevents  a  repetition 
of  the  intended  impVovcmeat. — lUmatk  by  Edicard  Bar- 
rotishs,  Esq. 
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look  lor  profit,  not  from  the  produce  of  the  farm  they 
occupy,  but  from  the  general  improvement  of  tlieir 
estate.*  In  other  cases,  improvements  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  proprietors  on  a  still  greater  scale. 
When  their  estates  have  been  in  bad  order,  the  farms 
Bl  arranged  in  regard  to  extent,  figure,  and  bounda- 
ries, and  the  (armers  dispirited,  poor,  and  unskilled 
in  agriculture,  they  have  taken  a  considerable  tract 
of  country  into  Iheir  own  liands,  and,  after  improving 
it,  have  let  it  to  enterprising  and  skilful  farmers. 
They  have  then  removed  their  servants,  cattle,  and 
implements  of  husbandry,  to  another  part  of  the  es- 
tate, and  after  treating  this  in  the  stime  manner,  they 
have  proceeded  to  others,  as  far  as  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  expedient. f 

It  is  well  know,  however,  that  proprietors  have  in 
general  derived  the  greatest  prufit  from  farms,  which 
they  have  only  partially  inipruved.  Indeed  it  sel- 
dom happens,  that  a  landed  proprietor  can  thorough- 
ly improve  a  I'arm,  williout  incurring  much  unneces- 
sary expense;  whereas,  when  a  foundation  has  once 
been  laid,  a  judicious  farmer,  with  more  attention  and 
economy,  can  accomplish  ihe  same,  or  nearly  as  much 
improvement,  on  far  more  moderate  terms.  Nor,  in 
economical  agriculture,  is  any  practice  worthy  of  at- 
tention, in  which  the  expense  incurred,  will  not  be 
repaid  with  a  fair  profit. 

2.  Farmers  occcpyiko  Land. 

In  former  times,  the  connection  between  a  landlord 
and  his  tenants,  was  of  a  military  description.  The 
proprietor  of  an  estate  was  himself  a  warrior;  and 
those  who  possessed  land  under  him,  were  his  sol- 
diers, who  were  hound  to  military  service,  and  who 
paid  him  hardly  any  rent  in  money,  but  only  some 
personal  services,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  some 
articles  in  kind,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family. 

When  the  feudal  system  was  abolished,  the  land- 
lord, at  first,  still  considered  himself  as  the  patron  of 
those  who  were  jjlaced  under  him.  The  rents  con- 
tinoed  low,  the  occupiers  of  the  estate  claimed,  from 
generation  to  generation,  under  the  name  of  "Kindly 
Tenants,"  a  sort  of  tacit  patrimonial  interest  in  their 
respective  possessions;  and  as  they  paid  very  inade- 
quate rents,  and  had  no  permanent  security  in  their 
possessions,  nothing  could  exceed  their  indolence, 
their  ignorance,  and  of  course  the  poverty  of  their 
condition. 

The  connection  between  the  two  classes,  is  now  of 
a  description  totally  different.  The  landlord  consi- 
ders himself  as  the  owner  of  an  estate,  of  which  he 
must  make  the  m<  st  he  can,  for  the  benefit  of  him- 
self and  family.  He  lets  it  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  to  persons  possessed  of  skill,  integrity,  indus- 
try, and  capital,  under  the  obligation  of  paying  him 
annually,  a  specific  share  of  the  produce,  converted 
into  money,  besides  being  bound,  if  not  to  improve 
the  value  of  the  property,  at  least  that  it  shall  not  be 
deteriorated  during  the  currency  of  the  lease.  The 
CDntiact  becomes  of  course  more  of  a  mercenary  na- 
ture, without,  however,  totally  destroying  ties  of  a 
more  pleasing  nature;  for  the  landlord,  on  the  one 
hand,  must  feel  himself  deeply  interested  in  the  suc- 
cei^s  of  his  tenant,  on  which  his  own  income  and 
prosperity  materially  depend;  while  the  tenant  on  the 
other,  looks  up  to  his  landlord  as  a  friend,  whose  in- 
terests are  necessarily  inlerwuven  with  his  own,  and 


•Some  arc  of  opinion,  that  instead  of  this  kind  of 
experimental  farming,  it  would  be  of  more  advantage, 
both  to  the  proprietor  and  to  the  district,  to  encourage 
a  farmer  from  anolher  county  to  set  the  example,  as 
farmers  are,  in  general,  more  ready  to  imitate  the 
practice  of  their  equals,  than  that  of  a  large  proprie- 
tor, who  is  so  far  removed  from  tkeir  own  station  in 
society,  and,  as  they  observe,  who  pays  no  rent  for  his 
land. —  General  Report  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  I' 2. 

]  In  Scotland,  this  plan  has  been  frequently  adopted, 
and  with  much  success.  The  exertions  of  an  Earl  of 
Findlater,  of  a  Craik  of  Arbigland,  of  a  Robert  Bar- 
clay of  Ury,  of  a  Henry  Home  Lord  Karnes,  stand 
eminently  conspicuous  iu  that  honorable  list. 


who  will  naturally  be  inclined,  to  give  an  industrious 
and  improving  tenant  a  preference,  when  the  farm  is 
to  be  re-let. 

Under  this  system,  it  is  essential  both  for  the  land- 
lord and  tenant,  that  the  connection  between  them 
should  be  establislied  on  jusl  and  libera!  principles, 
so  as  to  induce  men  of  knowledge,  enterprise,  and 
capital,  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry. That  can  only  be  expected,  where  leases 
are  granted.  These  furnish  the  most  beneficial  spe- 
cies of  encouragement  to  agricultural  improvement; 
indeed  if  any  great  exertions  are  necessary,  they  are 
not  to  be  attempted  without  that  security.  Where 
a  proprietor,  therefore,  does  not  incline  to  uccupy  his 
land  himself,  he  naturally  resolves  to  surrender  the 
temporary  possession  of  it  to  others,  under  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  mutually  advantageous. 

A  lease,  indeed,  is  properly  a  contract,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  equity,  between  two  meii  for  their 
mutual  advantage.  The  one  possesses  an  absolute 
right  in  the  properly  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  and  its 
produce,  tlie  other  purchases  the  temporary  privilege 
of  appropriating  the  produce  of  that  land  to  himself, 
at  a  certain  stipulated  price.  The  proprietor  of  an 
estate,  may  thus  be  considered  as  in  the  possession 
of  a  certain  fixed  capital  in  land,  which  is  capable  of 
producing,  when  duly  cultivated,  a  certain  annual 
value.  The  cultivator  of  the  soil,  on  the  other  hand, 
possesses  a  moveable  capital,  consisting  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  lor  stocking  a  farm,  his  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  agriculture,  and  his  industry,  'i'hus  situated, 
the  parties,  like  other  men  who  wish  to  enter  into  a 
joint  concern,  are  induced,  by  the  prospect  of  mutual 
advantage,  to  agree  to  unite  their  capitals,  fur  the 
purpose  of  assisting  nature  in  producing  human  sub- 
sistence; and  their  respective  interests,  having  been 
mutually  considered,  their  agreement  constitut'es  the 
terms,  or  specific  articles  of  the  lease.  On  this  plain 
principle  depends  the  connection  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  The  capital  invested  by  the  cultivator, 
the  rent  he  pays,  his  skill  and  labor,  the  contingen- 
cies, and  chance  of  loss  that  may  arise,  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  seasons,  must  all  be  compensated, by 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Where  these 
principles  are  fully  understood  and  acted  upon,  both 
proprietor  and  tenant  will  be  placed  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable situation,  of  which  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action admits.  But  where  these  are  departed  from, 
the  interest  of  the  one,  or  of  the  other,  or  perhaps  of 
both,  must  sufier,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  aber- 
rafiofl  from  that  equitable  line,  which  so  distinctly 
marks  their  respective  rights  and  obligations. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  settling  a  lease; — the 
period  of  entry,  and  the  regulations  therewith  con- 
nected;— the  duration  of  leases;— and  the  covenants 
to  be  inserted  in  them,  as  these  particulars  require 
more  detail  than  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a 
work  restricted  to  general  principles,  it  is  proposed 
to  discuss  them  in  a  separate  paper.  As  to  the  form 
of  a  lease,  and  the  stipulations  essential  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  two  parties,  these  must  vary  so  much, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reduce  them  to  one  uni- 
form plan. 

Rent. 

The  price  periodically  paid  by  the  occupier,  to  the 
owner,  for  the  use  of  his  land,  is  called  rtnt.  It 
formerly  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  particulars; 
as  personal  services,  trifling  sums  in  money,  and  va- 
rious articles  in  kind,  as  grain,  lambs,  pigs,  poultry, 
&c.  In  countries  unprovided  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  circulating  medium,  payments  in  kind  were 
unavoidable;  nothing,  however,  could  be  more  injudi- 
cious, when  circulation  became  more  abundant,.than 
such  payments.  The  grain,  and  other  articles  of  a 
similar  nature,  were  uniformly  of  inferior  quality, 
and  the  exaction  of  personal  services,  was  of  little 
advantage  to  the  landlord,  while  it  was  an  oppressive 
burden  on  the  tenant,  obliging  him  to  keep  a  greater 
number  of  men  and  horses  than  his  own  farm  requir- 


ed, and  often  interrupting  the  most  important  farm- 
ing operations.  Rent,  therefore,  in  the  present  more 
advanced  period  of  society,  ought  in  general  to  be  re- 
stricted to  money  payments;  and  the  imposing  of  any 
burden  ought  to  he  avoided,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
impede  the  industry  of  the  tenant,  or  to  withdraw  his 
attention  iVom  the  inanagf  mcnt  ot  the  farm. 

The  amount  of  rent,  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
must  always  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances; 
as  the  wealth  of  the  country; — the  state  of  its  circu- 
lation;— its  population; — the  price  of  produce;— the 
amount  of  public  and  other  burdens; — the  distance 
from  markets; — the  means  of  conveyance; — the  com- 
petition among  farmers; — and  other  less  important 
considerations;— but  the  rent  of  any  particular  farm 
must  be  regulated  by, — the  nature  of  the  soil; — the 
duration  of  the  tenure,  and  the  covenants  contained 
in  the  lease; — the  capital  to  be  invested  by  the  far- 
mer in  its  culture; — and  the  expenses  to  wliich  he  is 
liable. 

Poor  land  cannot  possibly  pay  iht  same  proportion  of 
rent,  according  to  the  amount  of  its  produce,  as  the 
rich  and  fertile.  The  labor  of  ploughing,  liarrowing, 
sowing.  Sic.  when  Ihe  land  is  in  cultivation,  is  nearly 
the  same,  and  yet  the  produce  is  greatly  inferior,  not 
only  in  quantity,  but  in  quality.  Indeed,  where  the 
produce  is  inconsiderable,  or  the  quality  much  inferior, 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  may  bo  swallowed  up 
by  the  expense  of  labor,  and  no  rent  whatever  can  be 
afforded,  more  especially  in  adverse  seasons. 

Tlie  duration  of  the  tenure  must  have  a  considera- 
ble effect,  in  fixing  the  rent.  No  farmer  can  afTord 
to  pay  the  same  sum  for  land  on  a  short,  as  if  he  held 
it  on  a  long  lease.  The  covenants,  also,  which  are 
in  fact  a  species  of  rent,  must  influence  the  money 
payments.  • 

Rent  must  also  depend  on  the  capital  invested  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  Thus,  if  a  farmer  c?n 
lay  out  only  41.  of  capital  per  acre,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  fi)r  it  a  higher  rent  than  lOs.  per  acre; 
it  he  lays  out  11.  he  may  pay  14s.;  and  with  a  capi- 
tal of  \0l.  per  acre,  he  may  be  enabled  to  pay  18s.  or 
20s.  of  rent.  Hence  the  advantage  of  wealthy  te- 
nants; and  hence  the  justness  of  the  maxim,  "That 
capital  in  ihe  hands  of  the  tenantry,  is  of  as  much 
consequence  as  the  quality  of  the  land."" 

It  is  obvious,  that  all  the  espenses  of  a  farm,  must 
of  necessity  be  defrayed  by  a  sale  of  the  produce,  be- 
fore any  provision  can  be  made  for  rent,  and  when 
these  charges  absorb  more  than  the  whole  produce, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  payment  ol  the  landlord. 
The  increase  of  the  ten;nt's  expenses,  taxes,  asse*- 
ments,  tithes,  law  charges,  and  stamps,  as  well  as 
losses  by  bad  debts,  and  otherwise,  would  have  ex- 
tinguished rent  several  years  ago,  if  the  price  of  the 
bushel  of  corn,  and  the  pound  of  meat,  had  not  ad- 
vanced in  proportion  to  the  tenant's  expenses,  and 
the  other  burdens  to  which  he  is  liable.  In  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  count.'y,  high  prices  for 
corn  and  meat,  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  rent,  more  especially  upon  inferior  soils. 
Upon  the  subject  of  rent,  it  is  proposed  to  consider: 
1.  \Vhat  proportion  of  the  produce  should  be  paid  to 
the  landlord;  2.  AVhelher  a  specific  sum  in  money 
ought  to  be  paid,  or  whether  it  should  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  produce;  and,  3.  At  what  periods 
the  rent  should  be  made  payable. 

1.  Proporlimi  of  Produce  ns  Rent. — This  is  a. 
question,  that  has  long  been  considered  as  abstruse, 
mysterious,  and  very  diflicult  lo  resolve.  Some  have 
supposed,  that  one-fifth  was  a  reasonable  proportion, 
while  others  contend   for  a  fourth,  or   even  a  third 


*  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  33S.  Mr. 
Young  here  justly  questions  the  good  sense  and  under- 
standing of  those  landlords,  who  argue  against  rich  te- 
nants;— who  are  jealous  of  seeing  a  farmer  on  a  good 
horse, — and  think  it  presumption  in  liim  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  wine  In  other  words,  that  is  saying,  that  it 
is  better  to  receive  only  I-'s.  than  20s.  of  reut  per 
acre. 
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part  of  the  produce  of  arable  land.'  But  all  former 
calculations  on  this  subject,  are  rendered  fallacious. 
by  the  eflfects  of  modern  improvements.  The  rent 
ought  certainly  lu  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the 
disposable  produce;  and  that  produce  in  grain,  is 
greatly  augmented,  both  by  a  diminution  of  the  con- 
sumption on  the  farm,  effected  by  improved  imple- 
ments,! and  a  more  correct  arrangement  of  labor,  and 
likewise  a  belter  cultivation  of  the  land  in  tillage. 
Hence,  « liile  the  price  of  wheat  has  greatly  advanced 
durino-  the  last  twenty  years,  above  the  average  price 
of  the  preceding  twenty,  the  rent  of  land  has  mil  only 
risen,  but  in  a  higher  proporlion.  More  grain,  and 
that  of  a  belter  quality,  has  been  produced  on  the 
same  extent  of  land,  and  a  greater  amount  of  dispos- 
able surplus  has  gone  to  market  { 

Out  of  lliis  surplus  disposable  produce,  it  is  evi- 
dent, thai  the  rent  must  be  paid.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  divide  its  amount  between  the  landlord  and  tenant, 
as  so  much  depends  upon  the  seasons,  and  on  the 
prices  of  the  dill'erent  articles  which  the  farm  pro- 
duces. In  bad  seasons  also,  every  deficiency  of  pro- 
duce, in  the  acres  set  apart  for  supporting  home  popu- 
lation, must  be  made  up  from  the  disiiosable  surplus; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  apply  the  same  rules  to  all  situa- 
tions, soils,  and  climates,  in  all  the  various  districts 
of  an  extensive  country.  It  may  be  proper,  howe- 
ver, to  give  some  general  idea,  of  the  proportion  of 
produce  paid  asrent,  1.  In  Scotland;  and,  2.  In  Eng- 
land. 

1.  In  Scotland,  the  following  table  stales  what  is 
considered  to  be  a  fair  proporlion,  where  the  land  is 
cultivated. 

Table  of  Rent  on  Arable  Farms. 

Per  English  Acn. 
l.AVhereland  produces  lOi.   10s.  per  acre, 

per  annum,  one-third,  or         .         .        £3  10  0 
2!  Where  land  produces  6J.  12s.  per  annum, 

one-fourth,  or         .         .         .         .  113  0 

3.  Where   land    produces   only  il.  5s.  per 

acre,  one  filth,  or  .  .  .  .  17  0§ 
In  reward  to  grazing  farms,  they  are  let  on  princi- 
ples totally  difl'ereiit  from  tb.e  arable,  namely,  accord- 
ing to  the  (piantity  of  stock  they  can  maintain;  and 
as  they  are  not  liable  to  the  same  expense  of  manage- 
ment; both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  receive  larger 
shares  of  the  product,  than  in  the  case  of  arable 
farms. 

2.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  husbandmen 
and  their  landlords,  are  in  a  kind  of  iiarlnersbip,  in 
which  the  tenant  provides  :ill  the  capital,  and  under- 
takes the  management  of  the  wiuile  concern;  as  a  re- 
muneration for  which,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  mo- 
ney he  has  invested  in  it,  he  is  allowed  on  arabh; 
land,  equal  to  whit  is  considered  to  be  one  moiety  of 
the  surplus,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  ta.Kes  to  vvtiich  he  is  liable  for  the  farm  he 
occupies,  and  every  other  ou'going.  Hay  land  re- 
quires much  less  of  his  allentiun,  and  for  this  he  only 
obtains  one-third  of  Ihe  surplus.  But  the  profits  of 
grazing,  depending  much  on  superior  judgment  in 

•  It  is  an  old  remark,  that  every  arable  farm  ought 
to  produce  three  rent'*;  one  for  the  landlord,  one  for 
the  expense  of  management,  and  one  for  the  farmer; 
to  which  a  fourth  ought  now  to  be  added,  for  taxes,  and 
parochial  assessments. 

I  The  use  of  tivo-liorse  ploughs,  and  the  invention  of 
the  thrashing-mill,  by  augnieniing  the  disposaole  pro- 
duce, have  greatly  augmented  the  rents  in  Scotland. 

{Husbandry  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  113. 
In  Chapter  V.  shall  be  given,  very  important  estimates 
of  the  amount  of  disposable  surplus,  on  a  clay  land, 
and  a  turnip-soiled  farm. 

§  Dr.  Coventry  has  drawn  up  "Estimates  of  the  Pro- 
duci;  and  Rent  of  Arable  Lands,"  varying  according 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  climate  or  height 
of  situation;  with  sonic  explanatory  observations,  whiiih 
are  well  entitled  to  the  attention  of  proprietors,  and 
their  stewards,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  occupiers  of 
the  soil  on  Ihc  other. 


buying  and  selling  stock,  as  well  as  skill  in  prevent- 
ino-,  or  curing  iheir  diseases,  the  grazier  is  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  surplus,  fully  equal  to  that  of  his 
landlord. 

It  has  been  contended,  as  a  general  principle,  ihat 
as  both  the  expense  of  cultivating  land,  and  the  va- 
lue of  its  produce,  are  infinitely  various,  a  farmer 
ought  to  calculate,  what  profit  he  can  make  on  his 
whole  f'irm,  without  entering  into  details;  it  being  of 
little  consequence  to  him,  whether  he  pays  at  the 
rale  of  lOJ.  or  10s.  per  acre,  provided  he  makes  an 
adequate  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  That  is 
certainly  a  fair  criterion  on  which  a  tenant  may  cal- 
culate what  he  ought  to  offer;  hut  a  landlord,  in  esli- 
matintr  the  rent  he  ought  to  insist  on,  must  lake  into 
his  consideration,  the  produce  Ihat  his  land  is  capable 
of  yielding,  and  what  proporlion  of  it,  or  of  its  value, 
at  a  lair  average,  he  has  reason  to  expect,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  ought  not  en- 
tirely to  depend,  on  the  exertions  of  a  timid,  or  penu- 
rious tenant. 

What  are  the  profits  to  which  a  farmer  is  entitled, 
is  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
contended,  that  the  produce  of  land,  is  of  such  uni- 
versal and  absolute  necessity  to  theexistance  of  man- 
kind, tha^it  is  not  reasonable  it  should  yield  to  him 
who  raises  it,  more  than  a  fair  profit.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  urged,  that  a  farmer  is  entitled  to  be  fully 
recompensed  lor  the  application  of  a  considerable  ca- 
pital, exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  when 
it  is  managed  with  economy,  and  conducted  with  in- 
dustry and  skill;  and  it  has  also  been  observed,  that 
it  is  seldom  more  money  is  got  by  farming,  than  an 
adequate  interest  for  the  capital  invested.  This  is 
owing  to  competition,  the  articles  produced,  being  in 
numberless  hands,  who  must  bring  them  to  market; 
and  necessity,  the  goods  of  the  farmer,  being  in  gene- 
ral of  a  perishable  nature,  on  the  sale  of  which  he 
depends,  for  the  payments  he  has  to  make,  and  the 
subsistence  of  his  family. 

To  prove  how  moderate  the  profits  of  farming  in 
general  are.  it  appears  from  the  most  careful  inquiries, 
that  on  arable  farms  they  rarely  exceed  from  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  which  is  lit- 
tle enough,  cjnsidering  Ihat  few  employments  are 
more  subject  to  casualties  than  farming,  or  require 
more  uniform  allention.  .Some  arable  farmers,  pos- 
sessed of  superior  skill  and  energy,  and  who  have 
got  leases  on  reasonable  terms,  may  clear  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent,  while  others,  who  are  deficient 
in  these  qualities,  or  pay  too  high  rents  frequently  be- 
come insolvent. 

In  grazing  farms  ibe  case  is  different,  as  they  are 
atlendrd  with  less  expense  of  labor,  and  produce  arti- 
cles of  a  more  luxurious  description, for  which  a  high- 
er price  will  be  given.  Hence  in  such  farms,  fifteen 
per  cent,  and  upwards,  is  not  unusual.  Besides,  the 
grazier  is  more  of  a  nierch;-.nt  than  the  mere  arable 
farmer;  is  frequenily  buying  as  well  as  selling  stock, 
and  soine'inies  makes  money  by  judicious  speeula- 
liuns,  though  occasionally,  from  a  sudden  fall  of  slock, 
his  losses  ate  considerable.  The  grazier  who  breeds 
sujierior  stock,  and  thence  incurs  great  expense,  is 
certainly  well  entitled,  to  more  than  common  profit, 
for  his  skill  and  attention. 

It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  a  farmer  sel- 
dom makes  much  money,  unless  he  is  most  advanta- 
geously situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  great  town, 
or  unites  with  farming,  some  other  profitable  employ- 
ment. But  those  who  have  capital  and  ability,  ade- 
quate to  ihe  management  of  more  than  oneconeern, 
merit  to  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  superior  skill 
and  industry. 

2.  Mode  of  paxjing  Rents. — In  regard  to  the  mode 
in  which  rent  should  be  paid,  it  is  proper  to  consider, 
whether  the  whole,  or,  at  least,  part  of  the  rent, 
ought  not  to  depend  upon  the  price  of  grain,  not  for 
the  season,  but  on  an  average  of  a  certain  number  of 
years  preceding  that  for  which  the  rent  is  due.  By 
this  plan,  neither  the  landlord,  nor  the  tenant,  can 


sufl'er  from  the  fluctuating  price  of  giain;  whereas, 
without  some  such  arrangement,  the  tenant  on  the 
one  hand  cannot  make  a  fair  offer  of  rent,  lest  the 
price  of  grain  should  fall  too  low;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  the  landlord  grant  a  lease  of  considerable 
duration,  lest  the  price  of  grain  should,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  lime,  rise  much  higher.  It  seems  therefore 
to  be  for  the  interest  of  both  parties,  that,  on  arable 
farms,  a  part  of  the  rent  >|-.ould  be  payable  in  iiioney, 
and  part  in  corn,  not  in  kind,  but  in  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  average  value  of  a  number  of  years.  This 
plan  is  enforced  by  law,  to  the  extent  of  one-third,  in 
college  leases;  and  thus  an  income  is  secured,  in  some 
degree  proportioned  to  the  value  of  money. 

This  mode,  however,  is  not  without  its  difliculties. 
The  amount  of  rent,  for  improvable,  and  well-culti- 
vated larms,  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  price  of 
grain,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  A  large  proporlion 
of  such  farms,  usually  produce  green  crops,  the  value 
of  which  depends  upon  the  prices  of  beef,  mutton, 
and  wool,  and  not  on  that  of  grain.  Various  circum- 
stances also  may  arise,  which  may  rednce  the  price 
of  particular  sorts  of  grain  below  its  usual  level,  (for 
example,  barley,  when  the  disiilleries  are  stopped;) 
or  may  raise  it  disproportionably  much  higher,  in  case 
a  large  proporlion  of  the  wheat  crop  should  be  destroy- 
ed by  rust  or  mildew.  But  if  the  proposed  payment, 
by  the  conversion  of  corn  into  money,  he  exiended  to 
the  various  sorts  of  grain  usually  coliivaled  in  the 
ditlrict,  and  be  restricted  to  one.  luilf  of  the  rent,  it 
does  not  seem  liable  to  any  material  ditliculiy.  If 
the  payment  also,  depends,  on  -the  average  of  seven 
or  more  years,  the  main  objection  to  a  corn  rcnl,  that 
the  farmer  is  often  liable  to  pay  the  most,  when  he  is 
the  least  able  to  do  it,  is  removed. 

3.  Periods  of  Payment. — These  ought  to  be  made 
so  convenient  to  the  tenant,  that  he  may  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  selling  the  produce  of  his  farm  to 
disadvantage,  for  the  sake  of  ready  money;  nor  should 
he  be  compelled  to  pay  his  rent  out  of  his  capital, for 
that  would  cripple  all  his  future  exerlions.  The  pe- 
riods should  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oc- 
cupation, and  the  time  when  the  tenanicy  commenc- 
ed. It  is  advisable,  however,  to  have  the  rent  paya- 
ble at  two  periods  of  the  year,  in  order  to  divide  the 
burden  of  the  payment,  and  that  the  tenant  may  not 
have  any  money  unemployed,  which  too  often  leads 
to  waste,  and  unnecessary  expenses. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  successful  farmers  are 
those,  who  embark  a  capital  sufficiently  large  in 
their  undertaking;— who  feel  it  their  d'jly  to  watch 
over  that  capital  with  unceasing  care,  and  to  add  to 
it  whenever  it  is  practicable; — and  who  have  agreed 
to  p.ay  a  fiiir,  but  nut  a  speculative  rent,  for  the  lands 
they  cultivate. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ESSAY  0\  ROTATION  OF  CROPS; 

By   J.  HA.MrLTON  Coupi  r; 
Read  before  Ihc  Union  Agricultural  Society. 
(Concluded  frora  page  3.) 
In  the  preceding  observations,  an  atlempt  has  been 
made  to  sketch  out,  and    to  elucidate   by  the  sound 
theories  of  science,  those  leading  principles  of  a  rota- 
tion of  crops,  which  have  receiv.d  the  sanction  of 
the  ablest  practical  and  scientific  agriculturists.     Be- 
fore proceeding  to  illustrate  ihem  by  the  practises  of 
ihe  best  cultivated  countries,  it  may  nol  be  useless 
to  present,  in  a  more  distinct  form,  the  following  re- 
capitulation. 

J'irst  jirinciple In  the  seleclion  of  crops,  to  con- 
sult the  climate,  soil,  situation,  the  demand  resulting 
from  markets,  and  the  other  circumstances  which  con- 
slilulelbe  peculiarities  of  local  posilicm. 

Second  principle — Plants  possessing  a  system  of 
broad  leaves,  are  to  be  alternated  with  those  having 
narrow  leaves. 

Third  principle. — Fibrous  rooted  are  to  be  alter- 
nated wilh  tap  and  tuberous  rooted  vegetables. 
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Fourth  principle. — The  recurrence  of  the  same 
plant,  on  the  same  field,  or  ol  plants  of  the  same 
character,  is  to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible.  And 
their  return  slioolil  be  so  much  the  longer  delayed,  as 
they  have  the  longer  occupied  the  soil. 

Fifth  principle  — Plants  which  duiing  their  growth 
require  tlie  operations  of  stirring  the  earth  and  weed- 
ing, to  be  alternated  with  those  which  do  not. 

Six'h  principle. — The  application  of  manure  to  be 
made  to  the  most  valuable  and  exhausting  crops,  as 
far  as  may  be  consistent  with  tlie  preceding  principle. 

Seventh  principle. — The  succession  of  crops  should 
be  so  arranged;  that  the  work  which  they  requite 
shall  follow  in  easy,  regular,  and  economical  order. 

Ei'^hth  principle. — Land  should  be  left  bare  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  and  should  be  kept  covered 
with  plants  valuable  in  themselves,  or  which  contri- 
bute to  the  increased  value  of  those  which  are  to  fol- 
low. 

The  first  example  of  a  course  of  crops  will  be 
drawn  from  Freiicii  Flanders,  a  part  of  Europe  infe- 
rior to  no  other  in  the  value  of  its  crops,  the  garden- 
like culture  of  its  fields,  and  the  skill  with  which  its 
diversified  products  are  combined,  which  claims  to  be 
the  "true  cradle  of  regular  and  systematic  rotations 
of  crops:"*  in  which  they  have  been  puisued  for  a 
century:  and  when  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the 
country — a  happy  and  comfortable  population  amount- 
ing to  nearly  an  individual  to  two  acres  of  land,  and 
a  disposable  surplus  of  one-third  of  the  jiruducts  of 
the  Soil,  attest  the  perfection  of  their  peculiar  system 
of  agriculture,  and  is  ihe  liighest  eulogium  which  can 
be  paid  to  the  value  of  a  rotation  of  crops. 

In  this  district  the  courses  of  crops  vary  with  the 
soil  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  not  only  in  the 
kind  but  in  the  number  of  the  plants  of  which  they 
are  composed:  presenting  a  nice  adaptation  of  the 
character  of  the  vegetable  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
soil;  and  fulfilling  ail,  or  nearly  all  of  the  conditions 
gf  an  enlightened  system  of  rotations.  Amidst  the 
diversity  which  exists,  from  this  cause,  a  leading 
principle  is  still  observable  in  all  of  the  courses  whe- 
ther of  long  or  of  short  duration.  The  plants  which 
compose  them  are  thrown  into  three  great  divisions, 
comprismg  different  natural  families.!  These  divi- 
sions are  made  to  alternate  with  great  regularity,  al- 
though the  plants  contained  in  them  are  frequently 
deranged  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  to  meet  the 
flucluations  of  markets,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons. 

The  first  division  contains  Oleaginous  plants,  as 
rape,  flax,  poppy,  cameline  and  hemp;  and  plants  of 
the  Solancce  lamily,  as  potatoes  and  tobacco. 

The  second,  embraces  Cereal  or  grain  plants,  as 
wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rye. 

The  third,  Leguminoxis  plants,  as  beans,  peas, 
vetches,  lentils,  clover,  sainfoin  and  lucerne. 

This  mode  of  succession  will  bo  best  illustrated  by 
the  following  example  taken  from  the  vicinity  of 
Lille.f     It  is  a  rotation  on  a  farm  of  forty-eight  acres. 

1st  year.— Plants   of  the   1st  division Rape,  with 

stable  and  liquid  manure,  4  acres,  followed  as 
a  sJd  crop,  by  2  acres  of  carrots,  beets  or  tur- 
nips. 

2d  year.— Plan  Is  of  the  2d  division.— 4  acres  of  wheat 
not  manured;  2d  crop,  2  acres  of  turnips,  car- 
rots, or  cabbages,  willi  liquid  manure. 

3d  year— Plants  of  the  3d  division.— 4  acres  of 
beans. 

4th  year.— Plants  of  '.he  !sl  division. — 4  acres  of  po- 
tatoes, with  stable  and  liquid  manure. 

5lh  year.— Plants  of  the  2d  division. — 2  acres  of 
barley,  with  clover  cut  the  first  year.  2  acres 
of  oats,  do.  do. 
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6th  year. — Plants  of  the  3d  division. — 4  acres  of  clo- 
ver, three  cuttings. 
7lh  year.— Plants  of  the  1st  division. — 3  acres  of  flax, 
w  ith  liquid  manure  and  oil  cakes.     1   acre  of 
tobacco,  same  manure,  followed  as  a  2d   crop, 
by  2  acres  of  turnips,  carrots,  kc. 
Sth  year. — Plants  of   the   2d   division.— 2   acres  of 
bearded  wheat,  2  acres  of  rye,  followed  by  car- 
rots, turnips.  Sic.  as   in  2d   crop,  with   liquid 
manure. 
Olh  yeai. — Plants  of  the  3d  division. — 2acrcsof  win- 
ter barley,  cut  green,  2  acres  winter  forage,* 
follow-ed  by  2  acres  of  cabbages,  beets,  or  tur 
nips,  as  a  2d  crop,  with  liquid  manure. 
10th   year.— Plants   of  the    1st   division.— Rape,   4 
acres,  for  the  seed,  with  stable  and  liquid  ma- 
nure, followed  as  a  2d  crop,  by  2  acres  of  tur- 
nips, carrots,  &c. 
1 1th  year.— Plants  of  the  2d  division.— 4  acres,  whea' , 
followed  by  2  acres  turnips  and  carrots,  as  a 
2d  crop. 
12ih  year.— Plants  of  the  3d  division.— 3  acres  beans, 
1  acre  winter  barley,  cut  green,  folluw^ed  by  a 
nursery  of  rape  plants  as  a  2d  crop,  with  liquid 
manure. 
In  Ibis  course  of  crops  there  are   four  returns  of 
the  three  great  divisions.     Each  return   fulfils  most 
of  the  important  principles.     The  first  year,  the  land 
is  well  manured,  and  well  stirred  and  weeded.     The 
application  of  manure  is  made   to  the  must   exhaust- 
ing and  valuable  crop  of  the   series.     At   the  end  of 
this  year,  the  soil  is  left  rich,  well  stiireii  and  clean; 
qualities  which  are  required  by  the  grain  crops  which 
are  to  lollow.     The  crops  of  this  year  are  removed 
in  time,  to  admit  of  the  preparatory   operations   for 
those  of  the  next.     The  second  year  the  htnd  is  oc- 
cupied by  grain  crops,  which  succeed  perfectly   well, 
as  it  is  clean,  enriched  and  well  stirred.     No  manure 
is  added  this  year,  as  its   recent  application   fills  the 
soil  with  weeds,  and  from   an   excess  of  vegetation, 
occasions  the  lodging  of  the  grain.     The  thitd  yeir, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  the  grain  crups,  which 
have  left  the  soil  impoverished,  ha°rd,  and   loul  wiih 
weeds,  by  some  crop  which  is  ameliorating  and  cleans- 
ing.    Hence,   the  cultivation  of    leguminous   crops 
this  year,  which  by  their  broad  leaves  and   succulent 
stems,  draw  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  by  the  decay  of  their  leaves,  stems  and  roots  con- 
vey it  to  the  soil:  which  by  their  system  of  tap-roots 
pulverize  the  earih;  and  by  their  dens-  shade,  and 
the  culture   which  they  require,  destroy   the   weeds 
produced  by  the  preceding  crop. 

These  eflfects  are  reproduced  whatever  may  be  the 
length  of  the  rotation.  'It  maybe  seen,"  says  the 
author  from  whom  this  example  is  taken,  "that  in 
this  rotation  of  twelve  change.^,  each  variety  (jf  olea- 
ginous, cereal  and  leguminous  plants  only  returns 
twice;  that  (he  greater  part  and  the  most  exhaustino-, 
as  potatoes,  flax,  ate  only  cultivated  once.  The' 
great  condition,  therefore,  of  an  extreme  variety 
of  crops  is  accomplished,  and  all  the  others  are  ex- 
actly fulfilled,  since  ameliorating  crops  and  hoed  and 
mariured  plants  precede  and  follow  the  grain  crops, 
which  have  the  double  inconvenience  of  exhausting 
and  infesting  the  earth  with  noxious  wee's."  "^ 

The  productiveness  of  this  rotation  is  shewn  by  ils 
yielding  four  grain,  four  oleaginous,  four  leguminous, 
and  four  secondary  root  crops;  being  sixleeji  crops  in' 
twelve  years. 

The  trequent  introduction  of  double  or  secondary 
crops,  forms  a  striking  and  valuable  feature  in  this 
and  all  the  other  rotations  of  Flanders.  One  not  less 
valuable  is,  that  fallows,  whether  naked  or  covered, 
form  no  part  of  them. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  Ihe  course  of  crops  adopted  in  Dutch  Flan- 
ders, as  they  present  many  useful  hints,  and  valuable 
lessons,  but  I  fear  that  I  have  already  exhausted  the 

♦  A  mixed  forage  crop,  principally  of  legumes. 


patience  of  the  society;  and  as  1  purpose,  should  lei- 
sure permit,  to  offer  at  some  future  time,  (he  result 
ot  a  personal  examination  of  the  agriculture  of  that 
country,  I  pass  from  it  with  the  less  reluctance  (o  the 
rotations  of  England. 

These  are  much  less  perfect  than  those  of  Flan- 
ders, as  they  include,  on  slron?  clay  lands,  a  naked 
fallow,  (a  practice  justly  exjiloded  by  the  best  agri- 
culturists,) and  from  the  climate  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  country, adjnit  a  loss  variety  of  plants, 
and  con.sequenlly  of  a  less  protracted  course  of  crops. 
These  limited  rotations  are,  however,  managed  with 
much  judgment.     I  will  instance  only  two. 

The  first  is  the  celebrated  Norfolk  rotation;  adapt- 
ed to  a  sandy  loam.  The  change  which  it  has  pro- 
duced iri  the  agricultural  character  of  the  country  is 
so  notcjricius,  as  to  be  familiar  to  all.  An  examination 
of  the  high  sta(e  of  culture,  and  of  the  beautiful 
crops  produced  by  it,  on  soils  of  the  most  unpromis- 
ing appearance,  enable  me  to  bear  personal  testimony 
of  its  excellence. 

1st  year.— Turnips,  on  27  inch  ridges,  with  from  8 
to  15  tons  of  manure,  and  one-fourth  of  a  ton 
of  oil  cake  to  Ihe    acre.     Preceded    by   four 
plougiiings  and  harrowings,  and  cultivated  by 
two  or  three  horse  and   hand   hoeings.     The 
crop  eat  on  the  ground  by  sheep. 
2d  year. — Parley,  sown   in    drilU  of  7  inches,  with- 
out manure.     Ten  pounds  of  white  clover  and 
16  qu.-.rts  of  rye  grass  seed  sown  with  it. 
3d  year. — Chjver  and  rye  grass. 
4th  year.— Wheat,  in  drills  9  inches  apart. 

This  course  is  sometimes  prolonged  to  five  years, 
by  continuing  the  clover  and  grass  a  second  year. 

Its  excellencies  are,  I'hat  turnips  and  clover  which 
are  ameliorating  crops,  are  alternated  with  barley  and 
wheat,  which  are  exhausting;  plants  with  different 
systems  of  roots  succeeded  each  other;  the  same  plants 
recur  only  once;  the  manure  is  applied  to  the  prepa- 
ratory and  cleansing  crop  of  turnips,  which  being  an 
amelioraling  one,  and  eat  on  the  ground  by  sheep, 
leaves  the  soil  in  a  high  state  of  neatness  and  fertili- 
ty, to  receive  the  exhausting  crop  of  barley  which 
follows;  the  interval  between  the  wheat  and  turnip 
crops  admits  of  Ihe  production  of  the  fine  tilth  which 
the  latter  requires;  the  clover  and  grass  induce  the 
closeness  of  staple,  desirable  on  a  sandy  soil  for  wheat, 
while  the  treading  of  the  land  by  sheep,  corrects  that 
openness  w  hich  is  one  of  the  defects  of  light,  gravel- 
ly lands.  The  faults  in  this  course  are,  that  there  is 
a  waste  of  manure  in  feeding  turnips  on  the  ground, 
and  that  the  shortness  of  its  duration  does  not  admit 
of  the  deficiency  of  manure  which  results  from  this 
cause,  and  from  the  number  of  exhausting  crops,  be- 
ing supplied  from  additional  ameliorating  crops.  These 
defects  have  led  INIr  Coke  to  combine  it  with  a  se- 
cond rotation,  in  which  a  peas  crop  succeeds  a  second 
year  of  grass,  making  a  six  years  course  of,  1st,  tur- 
nips; 2d,  barley;  3d,  cocks-fool  and  other  grasses 
pastured;  4ih,  grass  pastured;  5th.  peas;  6th,  wheat. 
In  this  rotation  the  increase  number  of  ameliorating 
cmps,  coirecis  the  defect  of  the  preceding. 

The  next  examples  which  I  shall  offer  to  your  con- 
sideration are  taken  from  Italy,  a  country  which  ap- 
proaching our  own  in  climate  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions, becomes  the  more  interesting  to  us  for  modified 
imitation. 

On  the  rich  alluvial  plains  of  Po,  in  Ihe  vicinity 
of  Parma,  the  following  course  of  crops  is  that  gene- 
rally pursued.* 

1st  year. — Indian  corn  and  hemp,  manured. 

2d  year Wheat. 

3d  year.— Winter  beans. 

4th  year. — Wheat,  manured. 

jth  year.— Clover,  turned  in  after  the  first  cutting. 

6th  year. — Wheat. 

This  is  an  instance  of  highly  productive,  and  very 
exhausting  rotation;  but  which  is  sustained  by   the 
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great  natural  terlilily  of  the  soil,  maintained  by  the 
abundance  of  manure  which  is  aflorded  by  an  irri- 
gated meadow  of  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  extent  of 
the  arable  land,  cut  three  times  a  year,  and  consumed 
by  large  stocks  of  cattle. 

On  the  rice  lands  of  Lombardy,  the  rotation  adopt- 
ed is  of  five  years,  being  three  years  in  rice,  and  two 
in  natural  meadow.  For  three  years  the  hnd  is 
planted  in  rice.  "Is'o  manure  is  applied  during  this 
time:  the  continuance  of  the  waier  would  neutral- 
ize the  effect,  and  its  presence  is  sufficient  for  the 
vegelation.  But  after  these  three  consecutive  crops, 
the  exhausted  earth  requires  sun,  air  and  repose.  It 
is  left  uncultivated,  and  the  humidity  produces  a  spon- 
taneous growth  of  plants  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil;  it  is  manured,  then  only,  on  the  new  sward,  and 
during  two  years  an  abundant  but  coarse  crop  of  hay 
is  gathered  Itom  it.'" 

This  rotation  is  not  cited,  as  offering  an  example, 
for  imitation,  but  merely  to  show  the  necessity  nhich, 
in  a  country  so  fertile  as  Lombardy,  and  where  there 
is  a  command  of  water,  is  deemed  to  exist,  of  ■manur- 
ing, and  of  resorting  to  a  dry  culture  and  a  change  of 
plants  in  the  cuitivalion  of  rice. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  in  Tuscany,  the  follow- 
ing course  of  four  years  is  a  common  one.f 
1st  year. — AVheat,  followed  in  autumn  by  Haricot 

Bwns,  intermixed  with  Indian  Corn. 
2d  year. — Wheat,  followed  by  Lupins. 
3d  year. — 'Wheat,  followed  by  a  forage  crop. 
4th  year. — Indian  Corn,  millet  or  sorgho. 

Being  seven  crops  in  four  years,  of  which  four  are 
exhausting  and  three  ameliorating.  We  have  in  this 
example  an  admtrable  instance  of  great  productive- 
ness, resulting  from  the  introduction  of  secondary 
crops,  which  at  the  same  time  happily  interrupt  the 
succession  of  the  exhausting  plants.  It  is  owing  to 
the  latter  cause,  to  great  natural  feilility  the  highest 
cultivation,  and  to  irrigation,  that  the  soil  is  not  ex- 
hausted under  this  rotation,  which  has  been  adopted, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  very  dense  population. 

I  will  detain  the  society,  to  present  to  their  consi- 
deration, only  one  more  example  of  rotation,  drawn 
from  the  vicinity  of  Sorenio,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
]iles,  in  which  our  great  sta])le  is  introduced. 

1st  year. — Indian  corn,  manured. 

2d  year. — Wheat,  followed  by  beans. 

Sd  year. — Cotton. 

'1th  year. — Wheat,  followed  by  purple  clover. 

5th  yiar. — Melons,  t'ollowed  by  legumes. 

Producing  eight  crops  in  five  years.  ''It  is  iiripos- 
sible,"  says  Chalcauvieiix,  '-to  make  a  better  anange- 
iiienl  of  the  various  crops.  The  nature  of  their  ve- 
getation, and  the  various  cultures  which  they  re- 
quire, alternately  rest  and  prepare  the  soil,  of  whieh 
the  fertility  is  preserved  by  this  variety,  for  the  pro 
duction  of  every  thing  which  the  earth  cap.  render  to 
hutiian  industry." 

On  Pi.anti.no.— The  sho|jkeeper  turns  his  rapital 
once  in  a  week  or  a  tMonih.  The  farmer  turns  his 
money  once  in  a  year,  but  the  forest  planter  most  dis- 
card the  commercial  maxim  "a  small  prufil  and  quid: 
retiirn,''  for  be  can  scarcely  turn  his  eapitnl  once  in 
his  lifetime.  .Still,  however,  nothing  can  pay  better 
than  the  planting  of  waste  lands  with  forest  trees. 
Oaks,  pines,  and  willows,  will  give  moio  profit  than 
fearns,  heath,  and  rushes,  and  a  practical  man  with 
four  laborers  under  him  could  superintend  .000  acres 
A  man  cannot  amass  a  large  properly  lor  his  children 
by  a  small  outlay  so  surely  as  by  planting. 

Mammoth  Cotto.v  Stalk, — The  dry  stalk  of  a 
cotton  plant,  grown  in  Texas  the  last  season,  has 
been  left  at  <iur  office,  by  capt.  Dinsmoor,  which  is 
really  a  curiosity.  It  measures  15  feet  in  len<jth,  and 
eight  inches  in  circumference,  near  the  root,  decreas- 
ing gradually  to  the  Lop. — J\JoL!le  Resisier. 

'  Chateauvienx. 

tSimondc  Tableau  de  I'.Agri:  Toscane. 
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Mr.  Smith: 


J^ormanslone,  near  Ge<yrf;eloicn,  D.  C. 
March  U,  1833. 


with  any  where,  not  excepting  even  that  raised  at 
Chelsea,  or  the  eastern  shore  of  your  state. 

1  submit  these  observations  as  my  small  contribu- 
tion to  your  valuable  periodical,  and  as  hints  to  be  im- 
proved upon  by  more  experienced  men  than  myself. 

R.B. 


I  think  I  could  suggest  to  friend  Sinclair  a  better 
mode  of  raising  asparagus,  than  that  pointed  out  in 
his  communication  in  your  paper  of  the  15th  ult. 

In  order  to  have  strong  plants,  a  point  very  essen- 
tial to  ensure  fine  asparagus,  the  seed  bed  should  be 
dug  to  the  full  depth  of  a  spade,  say  1'2  inches,  and 
the  earth  thrown  out,  then  filled  with  good  rotten  man- 
ure, on  which  ihe  seed  may  be  sown,  and  covered  two 
or  three  inches  with  the  lightest  and  best  of  the  soil; 
and  as  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  keep  the  seed  beds 
carefu-lly  clear  of  weeds,  this  will  be  facilitated  by 
having  them  quite  narrow,  so  as  to  be  able  to  reach 
from  each  side  without  the  necessity  of  treading  or 
pressing  on  thein.  The  fall,  so  soon  as  the  seeds  are 
quite  ripe,  is  the  best  time  to  sow  them,  or  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  spring,  the  seed  should  be  entirely 
cleaned  of  the  skin  and  pulp,  a  very  easy  operation. 
This  mode  of  sowing  ensures  strong  good  plants  which 
when  only  yearlings,  will  be  quite  as  ready  to  plant 
in  their  permanent  beds,  as  two  year  old  plants  gene- 
r.ally  are. 

In  hying  out  the  beds,  which  need  not  exceed  three 
feet  six  inches  wide,  aig  a  trench  in  the  middle,  two 
feet  in  width  and  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  which  fill 
with  good  short  manure,  and  plant  thereon  two  rows 
only;  the  earth  thrown  out  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
them  and  to  raise  the  whole  bed  uniformly,  as  high  as 
needed  above  the  alleys.  These  narrow  beds  have 
the  same  advant-ige  as  the  narrow  seed  beds  for  clear- 
ing auo  cutting,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  even  single 
rows  would  not  be  preferable.  It  is  impossible  when 
there  are  three  or  four  rows  in  a  bed  (unless  they  be 
crowded  too  close  to  each  other)  to  reach  to  cut  or 
clean  from  either  side  without  treading  on  the  bed. 

In  the  fall,  the  haulm  should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as 
the  seed  pods  begin  to  show  indications  of  chang- 
ino-  to  ripeness,  lest  by  awaiting  the  last  powerful  ef- 
fort of  nature,  that  of  perfecting  and  maturing  seed, 
the  jdant  be  weakened;  on  the  other  hand  if  cut  ear- 
lier, and  the  season  coniinue  mild,  there  would  be 
great  risk  of  a  fre-sh  crop  of  heads  being  thrown  up, 
which  would  equally  exiiaust  the  plant  and  destroy 
the  hof.f.s  of  the  succeeding  season.  Tlie  haulm  should 
be  dried  for  a  few  da_\s  and  then  tied  up  in  sheaves, 
and  secured  for  the  very  useful  purpose  of  covering 
lettuce  or  other  small  plants  through  ihe  winter,  for 
which  it  is  eminently  filled  by  its  lightness,  and 
warmth,  without  affording  shelter  to  the  ground  mice 
to  Commit  their  ravages  on  the  crop  under  its  care. 

In  dressing  the  beds,  I  prefer,  to  the  old  mode  of 
covering  them  with  a  coat  of  manure  through  the 
winter,  to  remove  the  soil  from  the  roots,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  crowns,  then  fill  well  in  with  short 
manure  and  replace  the  soil  over  all;  by  this  means 
none  is  wasted  by  evaporalion,  hut  all  is  at  once  ap- 
])lied  on  the  very  object  of  its  application  and  the  ef- 
fect is  to  bring  lorward  the  crop  full  ten  days  earlier 
than  in  the  u'^ual  course. 

Some  years  ago  being  in  Belgium,  I  observed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brussels  that  the  gardeners  were 
in  lbs  spring  covering  their  asparagus  beds  with  a 
thin  batter  of  clay  puddle  v.'hich  was  smoothed  over 
the  surface,  and  formed  soniewhr;t  of  a  coat  of  plaster 
of  ihree-fourlhs  to  an  inch  in  thickness.  .•\s  far  as  I 
could  make  out  from  the  want  of  mutual  understand- 
ing of  our  respective  languages,  the  intention  v.-as  to 
prevent  the  heads  coming  too  rapidly  through  the  sur- 
face, and  I  supposed  that  the  poor  spirey  dwindling 
3'raws  could  never  make  way;  and  none  but  stout 
stems  and  which  by  the  delay  became  more  blanched, 
could  emerge  to  day  light,  but  whatever  the  purport, 
the  produce  was  delicious,  and  far  surpassed,  as 
indeed  all  their  vegetables  do,  any  that  I  have  met 


Large  Pcmpkiks. — Mr.  David  Warren,  of  York 
county,  Pennsylvania,  advises  the  York  County  Far- 
mer that  he  raised  nine  pumpkins,  from  one  seed, 
daring  last  season,  the  united  weight  of  which  was 
six  hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  The  largest  of  the 
nine  weighed  one  hundred  and  two  pounds,  and  the 
smallest  forty-two  pounds.  "Beat  this,"  says  Mr. 
Warren,  "and  I  will  try  it  agai.i. ' 


RURAI.  ECOKOno:?. 

PEN  YOUR  HOGS. 

Mr.  Smith:  Woodside,  Del.  March  15,  1833. 

I  have  often  been  astonished  to  find  it  is  the  gene- 
ral plan  with  farmers  to  allow  their  hogs  to  run  at 
large  the  most  of  the  year,  placing  their  crops  in  a 
constant  liability  to  be  injured  by  them,  as  the  best  of 
fencing  is  but  a  poor  defence;  for  a  bar  being  left  out 
or  a  gutter  washed  by  rain,  easily  gives  ihein  the  op- 
portunity of  destroying  a  deal  of  the  farmer's  hard 
earned  crops.     But  without  any  of  these  accidents, 
their  loss  in  another  way  is  much  more  than  they  may 
imagine;  I  mean  in  the  article  of  manure,  which  all 
certainly  will  allow  ought  to  be  the  aim  and  principal 
object  to  amass  as  much  as  possible  in  every   possible 
manner;  the  manure  made  by  these  animals  is  of  tho  * 
very  best  kind,  and  by  proper  care  a  large  quantity 
may  be  made  by  a  few  of  them.    Some  object  to  it  by 
saying  the  litter  given  to  them  might  be  as  well  used 
in  the  barn  yard;  but  they  must  remember  it  is  made 
at  a  lime  when  our  barn  yards  are  without  stock;  and 
the  pig  ]ien  is  a  convenient  repository  for  all  the  rub- 
bish you  can  accumulate,  weeds  from  your  garden  and 
all  weeds  or  coarse  grass  you  can  cut  from  any  part  of 
your  grounds  during  the  summer;  also  the  Takings  of 
your  stubble  ground  the  spring  succeeding  a  crop  of 
wheat  and  many  othersources  unnecessary  to  mention. 
A  little  earth  spread  over  each  layer  of  litter  will  be 
found  a  great  advantage  as  it  induces  ihern  to  root 
among  and  stir  it  up  which  soon  produces  fermenta- 
tion. 

It  would  astonish  any  one,  unless  they  have 
given  it  a  trial,  how  much  manure  may  be  made  in 
this  way  of  the  very  best  description.  For  instance, 
the  past  year  I  kept  eighteen  hogs,  the  cost  of  their 
feed  (exclusive  of  corn  «  bile  fattening)  was  $2,00  per 
head,  making  a  total  of  ffoG  00.  I  have  not  a  doubt  I 
shall  be  able  this  spring  to  draw  out  of  their  pens  over 
one  hundred  large  three  horse  cart  loads.  Manure  is 
now  selling  in  Wilmington  at  $1.25  per  cart  load, 
whieh  at  one  hundred  loads  leaves  a  balance  in  favor 
of  the  hogs  of  jjSK.OO,  without  the  expense  of  hauling 
it  from  \Viliuingion,  a  distance  of  three  miles;  the 
hauling  of  which  would  much  more  than  cover  the  ad- 
ditional expense  of  tending  them  when  kept  up.  I 
have  a  strong  rack  fixed  in  the  pen  similar  lo  a  sheep 
rack  in  which  they  get  fresh  grass  three  limes  a  day; 
having  whi-h  they  require  but  little  feed  lo  keep  them 
in  good  thriving  order.  As  I  am  convenient  lo  mer- 
chant mills,  I  get  an  article  called  sweepings  which 
is  sold  for  that  purpose,  consisting  of  corn  meal,  flour 
and  the  offals  of  the  grain,  this  \ve  mix  with  milk  and 
water  and  give  them  for  wash. 

Let  any  one  give  this  plan  a  fair  trial  and  I  am 
convinced  they  will  never  again  allow  iheir  liogs  to 
roam  about,  which  not  only  appears  slovenly  but  must 
keep  them  in  constant  fear  of  their  breaking  into  the 
grain  or  other  crops.  If  by  these  plain  matter  of  facts 
1  can  induce  any  one  lo  give  it  a  trial,  and  thereby 
cause  a  slight  improvement  in  agriculture,  the  end 
is  gained,  of  Respectfully,  yours,  S. 
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SlMMAIiY. 

Mean  temperature  at  sunrise,  28.29. 

Do.  at  midday,  39.32. 

Mean  for  monih,  33.80. 
Ran|e,  41''. 

Maximum  of  temperature,  58"  on  24th. 
Minimum  of  temperature,  17"  on  8th,  24th  and26lh. 
Warmest  day,  47"  on  20lh. 
Coldest  day,  21  5  on  1st. 
Temperature  below  32°  on  twenty  days. 

Do.         above  32*  on  eight  days. 
Wind  west  on  twenty-three  days. 
Wind  east  on  five  days. 
Rain  on  six  days. 
Snow  or  hail  on  five  days. 
Fair  weather,  eighteen  days. 
Cloudy  and  stormy,  ten  days. 

Temperature  compared  with  last  month,  1.62°  colder. 
Temperature  compared  with  same  month   last  year. 
1.17  colder. 

The  winds  in  this  month  were  unusually  high  and 
very  variable.  The  weather  through  the  winter  re- 
markably variable,  though  at  no  time  very  severe — 
the  ground  scarcely  covered  with  snow  at  any  time — 
till  the  last  day  of  the  month,  when  snow  fell  through 
the  day  and  night  five  or  six  inches  deep — sleighing 
continues  good  to  March  7th. 

memoranda, 
1st.  Roads  very  muddy,  much  frozen,  but  not  hard 
enough  to  bear  a  carriage.     Cirrus  clouds  remarkably 
fine,  ic  lines  from  west  to  east,  north  of  the  zenith, 
with  patches  in  the  south. 

3d.  A  fine  flock  of  meadow  larks  (stuinus  ludovi- 
cianus)  near  the  academy,  these  seldom  Tisit  this 
neighborhood,  though  they  are  abundant  along  the 


shores  of  the  Delaware, further  south,  and  areof  great 
value,  to  graziers  in  destroying  insects;  especially 
grasshoppers  (.^crida  verrucivara,  &.c.)  and  crickets 
(Achefa  campeslris,  Sic.)  which  they  eat  in  surprising 
quantities — this  habit  has  induced  some  farmers  to 
give  them  protection,  and  to  forbid  shooters  molesting 
larks  on  their  premises — it  is  time  our  agriculturists 
were  more  awake  to  the  importance  of  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  our  beautiful  feathered  visitant,  in- 
stead of  permitting  a  cruel  exterminating  war  to  be 
waged  against  them. 

12th  and  I3th.  Storm  from  N.  E.  with  much  rain. 

15th.  A  violent  snow  storm  from  N.  E.  from  four 
to  six  inches  deep,  afforded  a  little  poor  sleighing  the 
first  this  winter, 

23d.  A  delightful  morning,  observed  to  day  numer- 
ous blue  birds,  (Ampelis  sialis,)  they  seemed  constant- 
ly to  prefer  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  trees.  It  is  a 
common  saying  with  the  country  people,  that  when 
the  blue  birds  set  on  the  highe.st  branches,  we  shall 
soon  have  colder  weather,  but  if  they  prefer  the  low- 
er parts  of  the  tree  the  weather  will  be  mild — also 
the  flicker,  or  golden  winged  woodpecker,  (Picus  au- 
ratus,)  the  cow  blackbird,  (Icterus  pecoris,)  &c. 

24lh.  In  the  evening  the  wind  was  S.  W.  6,  but 
shifted  to  N.  W.  and  blew  a  perfect  gale  with  snow, 
hail  and  rain,  after  a  delightfully  pleasant  day — the 
storm  continued  till  9  P.  5l.  when  it  cleared  and  be- 
came very  cold;  the  temperature  changed  from  58° 
to  17*  in  less  than  eight  hours. 

25lh.  In  the  morning  observed  moles  busy  at  work 
under  the  snow  heaving  up  the  ground,  apparently 
seeking  a  shelter,  after  having  been  tempted  out  by 
the  pleasant  weather  the  day  before. 

2Slh.  Squvv  all  day  and  continued  the  nest  day. 


CtjRious  Experiment  on  a  Rattlesnake. 

The  following  curious  facts,  respecting  the  rattle" 
snake,  are  from  a  letter  of  Judge  Samuel  Woodruff, 
to  Professor  Silliman,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  .'science: 

During  the  summer  months  of  1801,  I  resided  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  tho  state  of  Ohio.  Rattle- 
snakes were  then  very  nuinorous  in  that  region.  I 
found  the  opinion  universally  prevalent,  among  the 
inhabitants  there,  that  tl;e  leaves  of  the  white  ash  are 
highly  ofl'ensive  to  the  rattlesnake.  Several  persona 
of  respectability  assured  me  that  the  rattlesnake  was 
never  found  on  laud  where  the  white  ash  grows;  that 
it  was  the  uniform  practice  among  hunler3,as  well  as 
others,  whose  business  led  them  to  traverse  the  woods 
in  the  summer  months,  to  stuff  their  shoes  and  boots, 
and  frequently  their  pockets  also,  with  white  ash 
leaves,  as  a  preventive  of  the  bite  of  tho  rattlesnake; 
and  that  they  had  never  known  or  heard  of  any  person 
being  bitten  who  had  used  this  precaution. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  I  went  with 
Mr.  T.  Kirtland,  and  Dr.  C.  Dutton,  then  residing 
at  Puland,  to  the  Mahoning,  fur  the  purpose  of  shoot- 
ing deer,  at  a  place  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
coining  to  the  river,  to  feed  on  the  moss  attached  to 
the  stones  in  the  shoal  water. — We  took  our  watch 
station  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  bank,  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  from  the  edge  of  tlie  water.  About  an 
hour  after  we  commenced  our  watch,  instead  of  a 
deer,  we  discovered  a  large  rattlesnake,  which,  as  i! 
appeared,  had  left  his  den,  in  the  rocks  beneath  us, 
and  was  slowlv  advancing  across  a  smooth,  narrow 
sand  beach  to  ards  the  water.  Upon  hearing  oui 
voices,  or  for  some  other  cause,  he  stopped,  and  lay 
stretched  out,  with  his  head  near  the  water.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  an  opportunity  now  offered  to  try 
the  virtues  of  the  white  ash  leaves.  Requesting  the 
gentleman  to  keep,  in  my  absence,  a  watch  over  our 
object,  I  went  immediately  in  seatjh  of  the  leaves, 
and  on  a  piece  of  low  ground,  thirty  or  forty  rods  back 
froin  the  river,  I  soon  found,  and  by  tho  aid  of  my 
hunting  knife,  procured  a  small  white  ash  sapling, 
eight  or  ten  leel  in  length;  and,  wiih  a  view  to  make 
the  experiment  more  satisfactory,  I  cut  another  sap- 
ling of  the  sugar  maple,  and  with  these  wands  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  action.  In  order  to  cut  off  a 
retreat  to  his  den,  I  approached  the  snake  in  his  rear. 
As  soon  as  I  came  within  about  seven  or  eight  feet 
of  him,  he  quickly  threw  his  body  into  a  coil,  elevated 
his  head  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  brandishing  his 
tongue,  "gave  note  of  preparation"  for  combat. 

I  first  presented  him  tho  white  ash,  placing  the 
leaves  upon  his  body.  He  instantly  dropped  his  head 
to  the  ground,  unfolded  his  coil,  rolled  over  upon  his 
back,  writhed  and  twisted  his  who'e  body  into  every 
form  but  that  of  a  coil,  and  appeared  to  be  in  great 
anguish.  Satisfied  with  the  trial  thus  t'ar  made,  I 
laid  by  the  wiiite  ash.  The  rattlesnake  immediately 
righted,  and  placed  himself  in  the  same  menacing  at" 
titude  as  before  described.  I  now  presented  him  the 
sugar  maple.  He  lanced  in  a  moment,  striking  his 
head  into  a  tuft  of  the  leaves,  "with  all  the  malice 
of  the  under  fiend-,"  and  the  next  moir.eui  coiled  and 
lanced  again,  darting  his  whole  length  at  each  effort 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow.  After  repeatino  this 
saveral  times,  I  again  changed  his/ace,  and  presented 
him  the  white  ash.  He  immediately  doused  his  peak, 
stretched  himself  on  his  back  in  llie  same  manner  as 
at  the  first  application.  It  was  then  proposed  to  try 
what  effect  might  be  produced  upon  his  temper  and 
courage  by  a  little  flogging  with  the  white  ash.  This 
was  administered,  iint  instead  of  arousing  him  to 
resentment,  it  served  only  to  increase  his  troubles. — 
As  the  flogging  grew  more  severe,  the  snake  frequent' 
ly  struck  his  head  into  the  sand  as  far  as  he  could 
thrust  it,  seeming  desirous  to  bore  his  way  into  the 
earth  and  rid  himself  of  his  unwelcome  visiters. 

Being  now  convinced  that  the  experiment  was  a 
satisfactory  one,  and  fairly  conducted  on  loth  sides. 
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we  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  lake  his  life  after  he  had 
contributed  so  much  to  gratify  our  curiosity;  and  so 
we  took  our  leave  of  tiie  rattlesnake,  with  feelings  as 
friendly  a'  least  as  those  with  which  we  commencrd 
our  acquaintance  with  him,  and  left  iiim  to  return  at 
leisure  to  his  den. 

Fricet  Cwrtnl  in  .Vew  Vork ,  J\Jnrch  16. 

Biesioax,  yellow,  18  a  20.    Co((on,  New  Orleans,  .11 

a  ISJ;  Upland,  .10  a  .12;  .Alabama,  .10  n  .I-2J.     Cotton 

£oj?iii?,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  a  .214;  Flax,  .13  a  .14'.    Fl.ix, 

American,  7.  a. 8.  Flaxseed,  '  l>ush.  clean, 13. On  a  16. ii; 

rough,  13  01)  a .     Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  a  5. "5; 

Canal,  6.12  a  6.37;  Bait,  llow'd  st.  5.50  a  5. 87;    Rh'd 

city  mills, a ;  country,  5  50  o  5.62;  Ale.Kand'a, 

6.50  a  5.62;  Fredrirks'g,  5.37  a  5.50;     Peters'g,  new, 

5  50  0  5.56;    Rye   flour, a ;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.75  a ,  per  hhd.  16.50  a .    Gndn,  Wheat, 

North, a ;    Mr. a ;  Rye,  North,  .80  a 

.— ;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .65  a  .68;  Barley,  .—  a  — ; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .—  a  — ;  Peas,  while,  dry,  7  bu. 

5.00  a ;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  9.50;  Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  8.25  a  8.75;  prime,  5.25  a  5.75;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   12.50  a  13.50,  prime,   11.00  a 

11.25;  Lard,  TJ.  a  .9. 


IMPROVED    DURH.\M    SHORTHORN 
CATTLE. 

1   havo^he  selling  (on  commission)  of  the  following 
fine  animals, — viz: 
A  Bull  5  years  old,  full  blood,  for  §200 

Do     S       "        "         Do  •'  300 

Do     2       "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     li     "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     1       "        "  (small)  Do     "  150 

Several  Cows  and  Heifers  from  $200  to  $300  eacli. 
Half  Blood  and  upwards.— A   Bull  Calf,  by  Bolivar,   6 
months  old,  fifteenth-sixteenths  Durham  Shorthorn, very 
promising,  §75. 

A  Cow  S  or  9  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham  Short- 
horn a  very  fine  breeder,  $100. 

Several  Heifers  2  years  old,  half  blood  and  upwards, 
prices  from  glS  to  $100  each. 

Several  similar  Heifers  1  year  old,  §50  to  75. 
Several  half  blood  Bulls,  1  year  old,  $30  to  $50  each. 
Address  1-  I-  HITCHCOCK. 

Jiner.  Far.  Office. 


BENE  SEED. 

Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store,  a  supply  of  fresh  seed  of  the  Bene  Flint, 
so  celebrated  for  its  medieitial  virtues  in  the  cure  of  the 
summer  or  bowel  complaint  of  children. 


GRAPEVINES  AND  CUTTINGS. 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  the  following,  which  can  be  sent  safcdy  any  dis- 
tance: 

Rooted  Vines. 

Herbemont's  Madeira,  two  years  old,  33  cents  each, 
$3.50  per  dozen,  or  §:5  per  hundred. 

Isabella,  very  fine  roots,  two  years  old,  374  cts.  eacli, 
or  $4.00  per  dozen. 

White  Scuppernong,  one  year  old  25  cents  each,  or 
52.60  per  dozen. 

Cuttings. 

Cunningham,  finest  native  grape,  both  for  wine  and 
table,  12i  cents  each,  $1.25  per  dozen,  or  $3  per  hun- 
dred. 

Woodson,  very  fine  do.  do.  same  price. 

[For  description  of  these,  sec  American  Farmer, 
Vol.  xiv.  No.  33.] 

Norton's  Virginia  Seedling,  fine,  same  price. 

Cultingi  of  the  Isabella,  Muscadel,  and  Golden  Chas- 
gclas,  50  cents  per  dozen.  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK.' 

HERBEMONT  ON  THE  VINE  AND  WINE 
MAKING 
Just  published  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Vine  and  on  Wine  Making  in  the  United  States. 
By  N.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  Accompanied 
bj  remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer." 
Frict,  86  cents. 


.   GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Received  by  the  ship  Gulnare  my  usual  supply  of  first 
rate  GARDEN  SEEDS,  which  1  offer  for  sale,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  consisting  of  the  various  kinds  of  Peas, 
Beans,  Cab'jugc,  Radish,  Carrot,  Onion,  Beet,  Turnip,  &.C. 

All  that  I  need  say  to  my  customers. in  commendation 
of  these  Seeds  is  that  they  \\c.~e  raised  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman thjt  for  a  number  of  years  hath  supplied  those 
Seeds  the}  have  found  so  genuine,  and  that  the  present 
parcel  has  come  to  hand  in  fine  order.  To  those  unac- 
quainted with  tiicse  Seeds  I  would  observe,  that  they 
are  raised  by  a  person  of  very  great  horticultural  ex- 
perience, and  as  1  receive  them  direct  from  him  there 
never  has  been  or  will  be  any  mistake  or  deception  in 
quality  or  kind  of  Seed.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
every  experienced  gardener,  that  the  first  rate  English 
Seed  produces  incomparably  better  crops  than  can  be 
obtained  from  Seeds  raised  in  this  country. 

These  Seeds  are  for  sale  at  No.  78  Ensor  (late 
Bridge)  street,  O.  T.  2d  door  above  the  Town  Clock. 

SAMUEL  AULT. 

N.  B.  Orders  from  a  distance  with  remittances  (post 
age  paid,)  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  if  directed  as 
above.  Ma.  23  — It 


REMOVAL. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE  have  removed  their  AGRI- 
CULTURAL REPOSITORY  to  the  Couner  of  Pkatt 
.4ND  Light  Streets,  he.id  of  the  Basin,  where  they 
oHer  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  IMPLEMENTS, 
FEEDS,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c.  &c. 

Seb.  22. 


SINCLAIR  AND  MOORE  S  NURSERY. 

The  Proprietors  are  about  to  clear  a  part  of  the 
ground,  now  occupied  with  white  Mulberry  Trees,  in 
order  to  plant  other  articles,  to  which  the  exposure  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  will  dispose  of  them 
at  very  reduced  prices; — after  these  are  sold  the  regu- 
lar price  will  be  ten  dollars  per  hundred  for  trees  eight 
to  ten  feet  high. 

They  also  offer  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  fifty 
kinds  of  hardy  Rose  Bushes,  (among  which  is  the  much 
admired  Grcville,)  double  Allheas,  Honeysuckles,  Cor- 
corus.  Lilac,  Snowbcrry  and  Buffalo  Berry  Trees,  Chi- 
nese .\lanlhus,  wliite  flowering  Ilorsechestnut,  and  sil- 
ver leaved  Maple,  all  of  large  size,  (the  latter  is  a 
beautiful  shade  tree,)  large  red  and  white  Dutch  Cur- 
rant, red  and  white  Antwerp  and  other  Raspberry 
Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  assorted,  (large  plants  rais- 
ed carefully  for  sale,)  white  and  black  Walnut,  Quinces 
assorted,  Peach  Trees,  a  large  stock  of  very  superior 
kinds,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Clierry  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
Grajie  Plants  and  Cuttings  of  several  varieties,  .Aspara- 
gus and  Hop  Roots,  and  Thorns  for  hedging. 

Ap|dy  at  the  Nursery,  or  at  their  store,  corner  of 
Pratt  and  Light  streets.  Feb.  22. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  AND  SEED 
STORE. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  Ab.  36  west  Pralt-st  keeps  constant- 
ly on  hand  a  supply  of  his  Patent  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutters  of  the  various  sizes,  which  he  will  warrant  to 
cut  as  much,  according  to  their  size,  and  to  be  deci- 
dedly superior  in  every  respect  to  any  similar  machine 
made  in  this  country. 

Also,  very  superior  Rag  Cutters,  for  the  use  of  P.iper 
Mills. 

Gideon  Davis'  Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes, 
v/ith  wrought  and  east  shares,  and  all  kinds  of  castings 
for  those  ploughs  by  the  piece  or  by  the  ton,  as  like- 
wise for  horse  powers,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  can  be 
had  elsewhere. 

Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shcllcrs,  Threshing  Machines, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  &c.  Likewise  superior  Cast 
Steel  Axes,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  and  Scythe  Snaths 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  Shovels,  Spades,  Hoes,  kc. 
|i::;3P'and  all  repairs  done  at  short  notice. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds.  Such  Grass  Seeds  as  are 
in  market  will  be  kept  for  sale.  My  assortment  of 
Garden  Seeds  is  not  so  extensive  as  advertised  by  some, 
but  such  as  I  shall  offer  for  sale  may  be  relied  on  as 
genuine.  The  following  1  could  furnish  at  wholesale, 
viz:  Superior  Early  York  Cabbage,  and  Long  Scarlet 
Radish  Seeds,  and  Early  Frame  Peas,  the  latter  raised 
by  Richard  Cromwell,  Esq. 


BAIiTiniOBZ:  FKICES  CTTaRBNT. 


Baltimore  ^Iarket. — A  slight  improvement  has  ta- 
ken place  in  flour  and  wheal,  owing  to  the  opening  of 
the  spring  business.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard 
street  flour  is  $5.25;  wc  heard  of  a  few  sales  at  higher 
rates,  but  they  were  for  particular  brands  •  Sales  from 
stores  have  been  made  at  our  quotations.  There  is  not 
much  doing  in  grain,  but  what  transactions  have  taken 
place  have  been  within  our  quotations. 

ToBACco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  conimon,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00  ;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S. 00; 
wrappery, suitable  for  scgars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red.  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  26.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

J. 00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3  50  a   8. CO.     The  inspec- 

lions  of  the  week  comprise  42  hds.  Md.;  30  hds.  Ken.; 
and  1  hhd.  Ohio— total  73  lihds. 

Flodr — best  white  wheal  family  .$6.75  o  7.25;  super 

Howard-street,  5.44  a  5.50;   city  mills,  5.37^  a  ; 

city  mills  extra  5.50  a ; — Corn  Meal  bbl  3  50; 

Grain,  best  red  wheat,  1.05  a  1.10;    white  do o 

—Corn,  white,  58  a  60,  yellow,  58  a  60; Rje,  65  a  66 

—Oats,  37  a  40  —Beans,  75  n  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 

Cloveb-seel  S.CO  a Timothv, —   a^ Ob- 

CHARP    Grass  2.00  a  2.25 Tall  Meadow  OalGrass 

2.00a2. 50— Herd's,  75  a  874-Lucerne  —  a  37{  lb.— 
Barlet,-Flaxseei  1.50  ol.62-CoTToN.Va.lO  a  I2-Lou. 
12«13-Alab.  10...11i— Tenn.  lO.i.  12;  N.Car.lO  n.I2; 
Upland  10<i  U'^-Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  0.28)  2SJ;in  bbls. 

291(1  30 Wool,  Ifas/ifd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 3S  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  a  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  F'ull  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  o 
22;  half  do.  18  n  20;quarterdo  16  a  lS;common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia, ton  ,  '200  a  215,  Country,  dew-rotted, 6 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted.  7  a  8c. — Feathers,  37a  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton ,  5  00  a ground,  1 .50  a  —     bbl. 

Iron, gray  pigfor foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  perlon,2S.00ii30.0O;bar  Sus.perton, 
75.00  a  85. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.60  n6.25— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.50;  Hickory,  4  60  a 6.00;  Pine,  2.25. 
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Special  Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

Tlic  following  persons  are  autliorjsed  to  act  as  Ageiils  for  Hit:  Ameii' 
can  FarmtT  in  their  several  plates  of  residence: 

BoUon,  John  0.  Russell,  A'.  E.  F<iTvier  Office. 

New-York,  J.  It.  Gourlie,  aMAe  Post   Ojftcc. 

„..,,,,.  C  D.  &  C.  Landrclh.  80  Ckestnul  street. 

PMadeljiliya,  |  „   j,,   j,-rejinuth,  J/urJlc  OluW. 

rrr      e.       .  r\     f'     S    P.  ThompSOIl. 

Waskmgton,  D.  C.  j  ^.^^^^  ^  j,^ 

Pclerslmrs.  ^'a.  Thomas  Coleman. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  Joseph  Gales  &  Son. 

CamJcji,  S.  C.  T.  Thornlon,  Pos(  Master. 

New  Orleans,  Wm.  McKean. 

Nasfii'ilte,  Ten,  Elchbaum  St   Norvcll 

Nulchcz,  Mis.  Fredcricli  Slauulon. 

Port  Ci''fion,  Mis.  Pas^more  Hoopca. 

S,dcm,N.J.  H.  H.  Elwtll. 

General  *^zent/or  the  State  of  Maryland,  T.  B.  Brenao. 


^fi.  Direction  of  Letters. — .Address  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  Ihc 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  etreett. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  March  29,  1833. 

New  York  State  Agricui.torai,  Society. — We 
have  herelofure  neglected  to  notice  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Agricultural  Society  in  llje  stale  of  New 
York.  'J'he  plan  of  the  suciety  is  a  grand  and  im- 
posing one.  It  conteiii|jlates  the  establishment  of 
county  si)cieti''S  as  branches,  and  its  officers  are  se- 
lected from  among  the  practical  husbandmen  of  the 
dirt'erent  C(jiiniies  exclusively.  This  we  deem  an 
important  feature  in  its  plan,  and  one  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  its  permanence  and  usefulness;  for  practi- 
cal men  will  not  submit  to  laUe  lessons  on  their  pro- 
fessional concerns  from  those  w  ho  are  at  best  mere 
tlieorists,  much  less  from  lhu^:e  who  are  neither  prac- 
tically nor  theoretically  acquainted  with  the  subject 
on  which  they  pretend  to  give  instruction.  We  have 
received  a  ]iarnplilet  from  the  society  containing  a 
number  of  valuuble  papers,  w  hich  we  shall  occasion- 
ally lay  beture  our  readers.  The  following  report  on 
the  subject  of  a  farm  school,  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est, and  we  shall  therefore,  make  no  apology  for  occu- 
pying an  editorial  page  with  it,  to  the  exclusion  of 
less  interesting  matter. 

jU  a  meeliii^  of  Ihe.  JVcw  York  Stale  ,lgr!ciiUural 
Society,  licld  at  the  Cajiitol,  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
February  14,  18J3. 

Ambrose  Spencer,  Jlce  President,  in  the  chair. 
Jesse  Buel,  Secretary  P.  T. 
Mr.  Buel,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
report  on  the  subject  of  an  Agricultural  School,  read  the 
following  report,  which  was  accepted: 
The  commillce  appointed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
society,  to  report  a  plan  for  an  Agricultural  School, 
with  an  estimate  ot  the  exjiense  necessary  to  esta- 
blish  and   put   the  same   into  operation;  together 
with   their   views  of  such  an   establishment,  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following 
rkport. 
The  main  objects  of  the  proposed  school  are,  to  im- 
part to  agriculture  the  eflicient  aid   of  the   sciences, 

and  to  furuish  it  with  the  best  models  of  practice; 

to  teach,  simultaneously,  in  the  period  of  youth  de- 
voted to  academic  studies,  the  practical  operations  of 
husbandry,  and  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as 
may  lend  to  elevate  its  character,  and  increase  its 
products.     The  plan,  tlierefore,  should  embrace, — 

1.  A  Farm,  of  sufiicient  extent  to  afibrd  room  for 
the  diversified  operations  of  tillage,  cattle  and  sheep 
husbandry,  and  of  orcharding  and  gardening — on  a 
scale  that  will  admit  a  fair  comparison  beinor  made 
of  crops,  of  breeds  of  catile  and  sheep,  and  of  the 
varieties  of  hardy  fruits; — and  sufliciently  diversified 
in  soil  and  surface  as  to  admit  of  satisfactory  experi- 
ments. 

2.  A    FARM    HOUSE   AND   FARM    BUILDINGS,  which 

may  serve  as  models  of  convenience,  taste  and  eco- 
nomy, and  accommodate  the  head  farmer  and  his  as- 
eistanls: 

S.  A  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  for  the  accommodation  of 
teachers  and  scholars: 

4.  A  LIBRARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS: 

5.  Stock  and  implement*  for  the  farm:  and, 

G.  Shops  fjr  the  construction  of  farm  implements 
and  machinery,  for  the  use  of  the  farm;  fur  the  illus- 
tration of  mechanical  science,  and  to  afford  piactical 
instructions  to  the  pupils  in  mechanics. 

These  items  of  expense,  which  may  be  considered 
preliminary  and  permanent,  together  with  the  cost  of 
the  furniture  reciuired  for  the  school  building,  are  es- 
timated at  $7,500. 

1.  The  plan  of  education  might  embrace, — Prac- 
tical instructions  in  the  various  operations  and  labors 
of  the  farm,  the  garden,  the  orchards  and  the  shops; 
and. 
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2.  The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  generally, 
mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry  and  drawing,  so 
far  as  these  may  conduce  or  become  subservient  to 
agricultural  improvement, —  together  with  such  other 
branches  of  knowledge  as  will  qualify  the  students 
for  the  higher  duties  of  civil  life, — such  as  will  fit 
Ihem  to  become  independent  electors,  discreet  jurors, 
faithful  magistrates,  and  wise  legislators. 

As  prerequisites  to  admission  to  the  school,  the  pu- 
pils might  be  required  to  possess  a  good  common 
school  education,  to  be  at  least  fourteen  years  cd'  age, 
and  of  good  moral  character.  Four  years  might  con- 
stitute a  course  of  studies;  and  the  internal  regula- 
tions and  police  of  the  school  might  be  conformed,  in 
a  measure,  to  those  of  our  military  academy. 

A  department  of  the  farm  should  be  set  apart  for 
experiments  in  husbandry,  and  the  details  ami  results 
of  these  experimenls  accurately  registered.  The 
garden  and  the  orchard  should  contain  all  the  good 
hardy  fruits,  and  specimens  of  all  hardy  plants,  that 
may  be  useful  on  the  farm,  in  the  aris,  in  commerce, 
or  that  are  ornamental, — in  order  that  the  relative 
value  of  diflerent  species  and  varieties  may  be  deter- 
mined, and  their  mode  of  culture,  and  process  of  cur- 
ing, taught  to  Ihe  pupils, — and  the  approved  kinds 
furnished  for  public  distribution. 

To  put  the  school  into  operation  there  will  be  re- 
quired,— a  piincipal,  professors  and  teachers, — a  stew- 
ard and  servants,  for  the  school; 

A  manager,  laborers  and  assistants  for  the  farm; 

Machinists  and  assistants  for  the  shops;  and 

A  practical  and  scientific  manager  for  Ihe  garden 
and  orchard. 

The  number  of  officers  and  assistants  which  will 
be  required,  must  depend  upon  contingencies:  and  of 
course  the  committee  do  not  pretend  to  state  with  pre- 
cision, in  their  estimate,  the  amount  of  their  salaries 
and  pay. 

The  proceeds  of  the  school  and  the  farm  may  be 
expected  to  increase  for  some  years,  and  will  mate- 
rially depend  on  the  terms  of  tuition.  The  commit- 
tee have  assumed,  as  reasonable  data,  that  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  would  average  200,  and  the  average 
produce  of  the  farm  amount  to  §4,000  per  annum, 
for  the  first  four  years.  Upon  the  assumed  data,  then, 
the  estimate  would  exhibit  the  following  result. 

PRELIMINARY    EXPENSES. 

Farm  of  400  acres,  at  §30,  .         §12,000 

Farm  buildings,         .         .  .            0,000 

School  buildings,         .         .  .         25,000 

Library  and  apparatus,     .  .             7,500 

Stock  and  im|dements,          .  .         3,150 

Shops  and  tools,         .         .  .            1,250 

Furniture  for  school,     .         .  .         1,150 

Incidental,         ....  1,500 


Total  preliminary  expense,        .        .  §57,550 

ANNUAL  EXPENSE. 

Salaries  of  oflicers  and  teachers  of  the 

school,         .         .         .  §5,100 

Do.  of  manager  and  laborers  on  farm,  1,000 
Do.  of  machinists,         .        .         .  600 

Do.  of  gardener,         "...     300 
Expense  of  boarding  200  pupils  at  §1.50 

per  week,         ....       14,400 
Servants  for  the  establishment,  2,000 

23,400 


Estimated  annual  expense,        .         .  §80,950 

Tlie  Annual  Receipts  are  computed  as  follows: 
Board  and  tuition  of  2U0  pupils,  at  §150  per 

annum §30,000 

Produce  of  farm,        ....  4,000 


§34,000 
Thus  the  total  expense  of  establishing  the  school, 
and  of  maintaining  it   the  first  year,  is  estimated  at 
§80,950,  and  the  income,  after  the  first  year,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  amply  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses. 


Yet  to  meet  contingencies  that  may  occur,  and  to 
make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  the  estimate,  the  com- 
mittee think  that  an  appropriation  of  §100.000,  the 
surplus  to  be  invested  fur  the  benefit  of  the  institu- 
tion, will  ensure  usefulness  and  permanency  to  the 
school,  and  prove  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  ita 
wants.  This  sum,  if  equalized  among  the  popula- 
tion of  the  stale,  would  operate  as  a  tax  of  about /i«« 
cents  to  each  inhabitant. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
PRICKLEY  ASH  FOR  HEDGES. 

Lockport,  2  mo.  20,  1833. 
I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fraxinus,  Prick- 
ly Ash,  or  toothache  tree,  as  it  is  familiarly  called, 
would  make  a  hedge  in  all  respects  as  good,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  shrub  now  in  use  cillier  here  or  ia 
Europe.  It,  to  my  knowledge,  thrives  well  on  a  clay- 
ey, or  even  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  but  best  on  rich 
moist  bottom  land,  and  is  about  as  bard  to  subdue  as 
are  elders.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  it  ia 
not  infested  with  lice  or  worms,  which  are  so  de- 
structive to  the  English  thorn  in  our  country.  No 
blight  affects  it  that  1  know.  Has  any  one  made  trial 
of  it  fur  the  above  purpose?  If  so,  will  they  please 
to  favor  us  with  the  result  of  their  experiment,  and 
oblige  one  of  the  public,  and  perhaps  many. 

I.  \V.  Smith. 


Fire  proof  and  Water  proof  Cement. — To 
half  a  pint  of  milk  put  an  equal  quantity  of  vineoar 
in  order  to  curdle  it,  then  separate  the  curd  from  the 
whey  and  mix  it  vviih  the  white  of  four*  or  five  eo-o-s, 
beating  the  whole  together;  when  it  is  well  mixed, 
add  a  little  quick-lime  passed  through  a  sieve,  until 
it  has  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paste.  With 
this  cement,  broken  vessels,  and  cracks  of  all  kindg 
may  be  mended.  It  dries  quickly  and  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  fire  and  water. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 
Liverpool,  Saturday  Morning,  Feb  23. 

We  have  now  closed  the  fourth  dull  week  in  our 
Cotton  market.  The  trade  have  continued  to  buy 
sparingly,  and  still  seem  determined  to  pursue  tlia 
same  course,  in  order  to  break  down  our  prices.  So 
far  their  success  has  been  partial  only.  An  eighth 
per  lb.  has,  in  several^  instances,  been  conceded  to 
them;  but  these  concessions  not  being  yet  general,  we 
venture  again  to  resume  our  former  (|uotalions  for  all 
kinds  of  American  Cotton.  Surat  Cotton,  however, 
went  oft"  yesterday  by  public  sale  at  lower  prices. 

The  whole  purchased  by  the  trade,  except  500 
bales  on  speculation.  The  chief  sales  in  UpUnd 
have  been  Irom  7  to  7i,  in  Orleans  from  8  1-3  to  7S, 
and  in  Tennessee  from  6  8-9»lo  6  7-8.  [Strictly 
speaking  we  ought  to  take  1-8  oft' our  quotations  pret- 
ty generally,  but  we  let  them  rest,  till  we  see  what 
another  week  may  do  for  our  market.] 

Llvi;Ri>onL,  Feb.   18. 
xOur  Cotton  market  remains  rather  flat,  with   little 
or  no  change  in  prices.     The  sales  of  the  week  were 
15,530  bales. 

Liverpool,  Feb.  23. 

Co/<07i.— Sales  of  the  week  14,480  bales,  500  on 
speculation;  of  which  were  380  Sea  Island  Hi  to 
16d;  10  Stained  73;  4150  Upland  6J  to  7J— 12  at 
8d;  2720  Orleans  G*  a  8jd  — 17  at  9d;  950  Alabama 
GJ  a  7  3  8d. 

There  has  been  some  fluctuation  in  our  corn  mar- 
ket, but  prices  remain  pretty  near  the  same  point  at 
which  they  stood  some  days  ago.  We  quote  L''nited 
States  as  before — Sweet  in  bond  at  21s  to  25s  and 
sour  do.  at  IGs  to  17s  per  bbl. 

The  sales  of  cotton  this  day  about  2500  bales;  no 
change  in  prices. 
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AeRXOni.TURE. 


(From  Ihe  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

Account  of  an  Agriccltural  Excursion, 

Made  into  the  Suiilh  of  Georgia,  in  the  winter  o/"  1832. 

BY   THE    EDITOR. 

It  is  one  of  Uie  unfortunate  cliaracterislics  of  our 
clime,  tliat  danger  attends  all  excursions  into  tliose 
pans  of  our  ciiunlry  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  rich 
to  reward  the  labors  of  the  husbandman;  hence,  it  is 
almost  impossible  in  some  parts  fur  even  the  proprie- 
tor to  superintend  his  CL.ncerns  Ihioughuut  the  year, 
and  consecjuenlly,  at  least  fur  five  monihs,  he  is  un- 
der the  necessity  of  confining  himself  to  giving  ca- 
dets based  on  ihe  reports  of  oihers,  (jr  at  most,  on  an 
occasional  and  hasly  inspection.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  ihis  stale  of  things  materially  retards 
our  progress  towards  improvements,  and  gives  to  our 
planlalions  that  air  of  careless  negligence,  which 
may  be  pardonable  in  a  newly  settled  country,  but 
which  ought  long  since  to  have  passed  away  from  all 
of  thn  Atlantic  s'ales.  But  although  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  reside  on  a  large  majority  of  our  plan- 
tations, yet  fortunately  it  has  been  discovi  red,  that 
settlements  can  be  made  in  our  pinelands,  to  which 
the  planters  can  resort  during  summer  and  enjoy  all 
the  blessings  of  health,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they 
can  visit  their  plantations  sufficiently  often  to  inspect 
all  the  operations  carried  on,  and  direct  and  control 
the  w  hole.  Such  settlements  of  late  have  becotne 
numerous,  and  our  planters  have  experienced  much 
benefit  from  resorting  to  thein.  But  whilst  Ihe  ]ilan- 
ler  residing  at  one  of  these  pineland  settlements,  has 
it  in  his  pnwer  to  visit  his  own  plantation  and  those 
in  the  neighborhood,  yet  he  is  confined  hy  the  inhos- 
pitalily  of  our  climate  from  extending  his  excursions 
into  other  sections  of  the  country  during  this  period, 
and  seeing  the  operations  as  carried  on  there.  Thus 
does  he  lose  the  opportunity  of  gaming  much  use- 
ful information,  which  his  personal  inspection,  would 
enable  him  to  ol)tain.  All  these  visits,  therefore, 
necessarily  take  place  in  the  winter  or  early  in  the 
spring,  at  which  time  there  is  comparatively  little  lo 
be  seen  and  few  occurrences  take  place  lo  suntrest 
new  ideas  or  improvements. 

Should  a  stranger  visit  us,  he  must  do  so  at  that 
season,  of  all  others,  the  least  inviting  in  the  coun- 
try, and  when  he  does  come,  he  sees  but  little  from 
which  he  can  form  any  opinion  of  our  slate  of  airri- 
culture.  It  is  only  those  who  having  been  brought 
up  among  such  scenes,  and  been  long  f.imiliar  with 
them,  can  di  tect  ditTerences  in  the  modes  of  culture, 
or  some  of  the  other  operations  of  the  place,  which 
may  cause  lliem  to  institute  inqniriis,  and  enable 
them  to  compare  these  with  those  tliey  have  been  ac- 
customed to.  Still  this  is  far  from  lieing  salislaclory; 
yet,  being  the  best  we  can  do,  we  must  rest  satisfied 
with  il.  In  the  agricollural  excursions  which  we 
have  made,  we  have  labored  under  someuf  these  dis- 
advanlanes;  and  if,  therefore,  they  slnnild  not  cim' 
vey  all  the  iiifurmation  which  might  be  expected,  we 
hope  our  leaders  will  bear  in  mind,  the  seasons  at 
which  they  were  made,  and  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing them  at  any  other. 

On  the  LMlh  of  November,  ir;3'2,  we  embarked  on 
board  of  the  steamboat  William  .Seabrook.  and  after 
a  pleasant  passage,  arri\ed  at  Savannah  the  next 
morning  al  eight  o'clock.  We  remained  but  one  day 
at  Savannah,  intending  lo  give  this  place  a  beller  ex- 
amination on  our  return.  Early  on  iMoiiday  morning 
wo  took  the  stage,  and  hy  evening  were  safely  lodg- 
ed in  Darien.  We  saw  nothing  on  ths  route  worthy 
of  special  note.  The  road  was  most  excellent,  pass- 
ing over  a  variety  of  soils. 

FromDarien  we  proceeded  to  "Ilnpe.ton,'"  Ihe  re- 
sidence of  J.  Handlton  Ctuiper,  F.sq.  and  paid  a  visit 
lo  "Champneifs  and  Butler's  Islands."    From  whence 


we  proceeded  lo  •'Hapelto  Island,"  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Spalding,  Esq.  and  with  a  description  of 
which  place  we  int.  nd  commencing  the  account  of 
this  excursion,  leaving  Ihe  olher  places  until  our  re- 
turn, as  we  again  visited  each  of  ihem.  A  boat  and 
hands  having  lieen  kindly  sent  for  us,  we  proceeded 
on  the  4lh  of  December,  from  the  residence  of  Dr 
Tunno,  on  Champney's  Island  to  Sapello,  a  distance 
of  fourteen  miles,  and  which  we  reached  a  little  after 
12  0  clock.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  premise,  that 
the  Allamaha  river  for  some  distance  from  its  moulh, 
is  filled  with  islands,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  most  of  them  extremely  ricti.  The 
river  is  wide  even  opposite  Darien,  or  rather  it  is  di- 
vided into  several  branches,  each  of  which  might  be 
considered  a  good  sized  river.  Darien  is  situated  on 
Ihe  northern  branch,  and  most  of  the  rice  plantations, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  are  either  im- 
mediately oppusiti.',  (emiiracing  all  the  branches  of 
the  river,)  or  a  little  above  Below  Darien,  Ihe  ac- 
tion of  the  sea  water  is  perceptible.  The  islands  are 
soon  passed  and  nothing  but  mud  banks,  covered  aJ 
first  with  coarse  gra^s,  peculiar  to  brackish  water, 
and  finally  terminating  in  marsh,  are  to  be  met  with.  At 
its  month  Ihe  liver  is  very  wide  from  the  northern 
lo  the  southern  side,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  lo 
noltce  herealler.  The  alternoon  and  evening  of  Ihe 
day  of  our  arrival,  was  passed  in  most  agreeable  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Spalding,  whom  we  were  glad  lo 
find  without  company.  'J'he  next  morning  we  rode 
out  lo  view  Ihe  southern  part  of  the  island,  occupied 
by  IMr.  Spalding,  who  owns  a  large  portion  of  the 
island;  the  remainder  is  owned  and  occupied  by  Dr. 
Rogers,  whose  plantation  we  had  not  the  time  lo 
visit. 

Mr.  Spalding's  residence  is  situaledat  the  extreme 
south  end  of  the  island,  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  live 
oaks.  On  jiassing  from  among  these,  the  spectator 
who  visits  the  island  for  the  first  lime  is  struck  with 
Ihe  peculiar  appearance  presented  lo  him,  instead  of 
meeting  with  a  thick  growth  of  trees,  such  as  is  com- 
mon on  all  sea  islands  on  our  coast,  he  suddenly  finds 
himself  in  a  prairie,  extending  to  the  norlh  almost  as 
far  as  can  be  seen,  skirled  on  the  east  and  west  with 
a  low  growth  of  live  oaks  and  olher  trees,  whilst  Ihe 
intermediate  space  is  broken  here  and  there,  with 
small  clusters  of  trees.  This  island  is  situated  at  the 
moulh  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Allamaha  river, 
and  is  abaut  ten  miles  long  and  two  and  a  hnlf  miles 
in  its  widest  part;  it  contains  about  ten  thousand 
acres  above  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  raadeupof  hum- 
mock lands,  covered  with  live  oak  and  pine,  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  tlionsand  acres,  and  at  least 
three  thousand  acres  of  prairie  lands,  such  as  we 
have  described,  and  which  are  considered  fertile  a/id 
are  cultivated  in  cotton  and  corn.  This  land  appears 
lo  be  made  up  of  what  seems  to  be  a  rich  vegetable 
mold,  in  some  places,  six  feet  deep,  resting  on  white 
sand.  In  its  uncullivaled  slate,  it  is  thickly  covered 
with  various  grasses  and  afliirds  a  fine  pasturage;  but 
when  under  culture  it  becomes  so  friable,  that  it  is 
impossible  lo  ride  in  the  fields,  except  in  the  tracks 
beaten  hard,  by  the  negroes  passing  and  repassing. 
The  atlenipt  lo  ride  in  any  other  part  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience  if  not  danger,  as  Ihe 
horse  would  immediately  bog.  We  are  ijot  aware 
whether  Ihis  is  the  case  durino-  summer,  when  the 
soil  has  been  dr  ed  by  Ihe  sun,  but  was  certainly  ihe 
case  in  llmse  fields  we  rode  in,  which  were  at  the 
time  somewhat,  in  a  moist  state. 

In  our  morning  ride  we  passed  ihrongh  a  consider- 
able portion  of  this  )irairie  land,  and  visited  Ihe  fields 
of  sugar  cane  and  coUon,  and  the  eslnblishineiil  for 
manufacturing  sugar,  consisting  of  mill,  bulling  and 
curing  houses,  all  made  of  tabby.  These  are  all  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  three  miles  from  the  mansicm, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  cotton  field  near  the 
house.  The  intermediate  space  is  principally  prairie 
lands.  On  our  return,  we  retired  to  the  library,  and 
as  the  day  was  disagreeable,  we  employed  ourselves 


in  obtaining  the  following  particulars  from  Mr.  Spald- 
ing, which  we  noted  down  at  the  lime. 

"The  agricultural  products  of  ihis  island,  are  cot- 
Ion,  sugar,  corn,  &c.  On  this  island  was  the  first 
cultivation  of  cane  for  the  production  of  sugar  within 
Ihe  Atlantic  states — here  the  growth  of  cane  for  that 
purpose  was  began  in  1806.  and  has  been  continued 
ever  since.  The  product  of  sugar  could  not  be  taken 
for  the  last  twenty  years  above  700  pounds.  In  cul- 
t  valing  cane,  Ihe  land  is  formed  into  low  ridges,oc- 
cupying  the  space  of  five  feel:  a  broach  trench  is 
opened  along  the  centre  of  ihe  ridge,  into  which  are 
laid  twoconiinuous  strings  of  cane,  four  or  five  inches 
a|)art.  It  is  covered  two  inches  deep.  As  early  in 
March  as  possible,  (the  time  of  planting  having  been 
in  January  and  February,)  the  earth  is  loosened  over 
Ihe  cane  plants,  so  as  to  give  greater  facility  in  their 
coming  up;  and  the  carts  having  been  employed  after 
the  completion  of  the  crop,  in  carrying  out  and  de- 
positin;;  in  every  quarter  of  an  acre,  such  manure  as 
may  have  been  gleaned  from  the  cattle  pens  and  other- 
ways,  the  smaller  hands,  if  there  has  been  any  inter- 
val of  lime  lor  the  operalion,  are  employed  in  strew- 
ing some  small  portions  of  nianuie,  over  Ihe  ridges 
aliead  of  those  employed  in  loosening  the  soil.  If 
we  have  not  had  lime  lo  perform  this  ojieralion,  be- 
fore the  first  stirring,  we  rarely  can  accomplish  it 
before  the  first  of  June,  for  our  other  crops  I.egin  lo 
press  upon  us  soon  after  the  beginning  of  ftlarch.  In 
preparing  the  cane  land  and  planting  it,  we  may  take 
in  round  numbers  for  listing,  bedding  and  planting, 
sixteen  laborers  lo  Ihe  acre,  exclusive  of  a  few  old 
hands  employed  in  stripping  Ihe  cane  plants  and  ex- 
amining Ihem,  and  Ihe  carters  who  are  employed  in 
taking  them  from  the  field  where  they  have  been  de- 
posited in  autumn,  to  those  fields  which  are  now  pre- 
pared for  iheir  reception.  It  may  be  understood  in 
the  general,  that  such  is  the  temperature  of  Ihe  cli- 
mate of  Sapello,  that  it  is  Ihe  tops  of  the  canes  that 
have  been  previously  manufactured  and  not  the  bodies 
that  are  employed  for  seed  of  the  next  year.  This 
course  is  not  generally  pursued  in  Georgia,  elsewhere 
than  on  Sapello,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  loss 
even  there,  as  was  the  case  last  winter.  We  give 
the  sugar  cane  after  the  first  operation  in  spring,  of 
loosening  the  soil  over  it,  the  same  number  of  hoeings 
we  give  our  cotton  fields,  wilh  the  same  expense  of 
labor.  This,  however,  is  a  bad  course,  the  plough 
appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  lo  the  sugar  cane,  it 
opens  and  pulverizes  the  land  at  that  season  when  it 
particularly  requires  it,  much  more  radically  Ihan  the 
iioe  can  do:  local  causes  have  prevented  its  introduc- 
tion on  this  island. 

"The  cane  juice  has  generally  reached  seven  de- 
grees of  Beaume's  hydrometer  by  the  first  of  No- 
vember, the  blue  ribband  cane  sometimes  liy  Ihe  fif- 
teenth of  October.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  your 
harvest  should  begin,  Ihe  earlier  Ihe  belter,  l)eeause 
the  sooner  you  begin,  the  more  lime  vou  have  for  Ihe 
deliberate  manufacture  of  y<iur  sugar,  a  mailer  of  no 
small  moment  in  the  operation,  and  again,  because 
severe  frost  sometimes  deteriorates  your  juices  from 
the  seventeenth  lo  the  twenty-fourth  of  December. 
Fifty  hands  are  employed  per  diem,  in  taking  in  and 
manufacturing  from  two  lo  three  acres  of  cane,  ac- 
cording 10  its  qualities;  twenty  hands  are  employed 
in  stripping,  len  hand.-;  in  chopping  or  culling  down, 
ten  hands  wilh  carts  and  loading  of  carts,  and  about 
len  hands  about  the  mill  and  boiling  house,  of  course 
the  carters  and  oiU-hands  render  some  assistance  al 
night  lo  those  in  the  boiling  house. 

"Having  found  from  long  expeiience  thai  a  verti- 
cal cattle  mill  would  not  express  the  juices  from  the 
blue  cane  sufficiently,  and  not  finding  it  convenient 
lo  pri  cure  a  steam  engine  for  the  purpose,  il  was  de- 
termined to  erect  a  horizontal  water  mill,  excavating 
for  the  purpose  about  five  acres  of  marsh  land,  eigh- 
teen inches  below  the  surface  of  high  water,  so  as  to 
be  able  lo  work  wilh  neaptide,  a  few  hours.  This 
1  mill  is  connected  to  the  water-wheel  simply  by  a  coup- 
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ling  box,  and  will  be  nil  sufficient  in  cuinnion  seasons, 
to  take  off  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty acres  of  canes;  this  mill  with  its  coupling  appara- 
tus, was  delivered  from  the  West  point  foundtr)',  for 
twelve  liundred  and  eighty-six  dollars,  payable  in  six 
months. 

"There  is  nothing  new  to  be  added  on  the  subject 
of  preparing  sugar  to  what  has  been  already  writlen. 
We  are  in  hopes  of  im|irovement,  but  must  wait  Ibr 
the  result.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  know, 
that  the  sugar  cane  has  travelled  up  the  .Miamalia 
river,  and  its  tributary  streams  from  Darien  to  JNlil- 
ledgeville,  and  from  Daiien  to  Macon,  until  every 
log  house  in  this  place  has  its  sweets  in  abundance. 
However  poor  tlie  individual  may  be,  however  limit- 
ed his  labors,  some  portion  of  this  labor  is  set  apart 
for  this  purpcise.  His  little  woodeii  mill  and  liis  pots 
set  in  clay;  give  him  ccniiforts  which  a  few  years 
back  he  hltle  dreampt  of.  You  may  sometimes  see 
the  younger  branches  of  the  family  at  the  end  of  a 
long  le\er  turning  the  mill,  while  the  elder  are  sup- 
plying it  with  cane,  carrying  away  the  juices  and 
boiling  it  into  syrup  or  sugar.  A  lew  years  back 
small  stills  were  common  to  be  seen  llivough  the 
country;  the  peach  orchard  being  almost  the  only  ob- 
ject of  luxury  within  their  reach,  now  the  still  has 
given  place  to  the  sugar  mill  and  sugar  boiler,  and 
the  exchange  must  assuredly  be  beneficial  to  the  peo- 
ple." 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  sugar  cane 
has  extended  so  far,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  so 
beneficial  as  we  are  informed  ii  is.  The  cane  is  cul- 
tivated, we  understand,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
interior  of  Georgia,  commencing  from  the  sea-board; 
that  is,  scarcely  a  farmer  is  now  found,  who  has  not 
a  small  patch— even  the  pine  land,  if  well  manured, 
produces  sugar  of  an  excellent  quality.  We  beg  to 
be  understood,  however,  as  stating  that  it  is  not  grown 
as  a  crop,  but  merely  to  supply  their  own  wants,  for 
this  purpose  it  can  be  cultivated,  but  would  be  a  loos- 
ing business  if  atlernpled  on  a  large  scale  for  market. 
Mr.  Spalding  has  partly  erected,  and  will  have  in 
operation  during  the  next  season,  a  set  of  works  for 
boiling  sugar  in  vacuum,  which  will  enable  him  to 
manutaclure  it  of  a  superior  quality,  as  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  the  improvement,  by 
this  process  is  very  great. 

The  varieties  of  cane  cultivated  on  this  island  are 
the  red  (sometimes  called  the  "blue")  ribband,  the 
yellow  ribband,  and  the  Olaheitie.  The  first  yields 
the  riche.-t  juice,  but  is  so  hard  as  not  to  be  easily 
crushed,  and  therefore  wooden  rollers  cannot  express 
all  the  juice  it  contains.  The  second  yields  more 
readily  to  pressure,  but  is  so  lender  as  to  be  easily 
destroyed  by  frosts;  the  third  yields  more  juice  than 
these,  but  contains  less  saccharine  matter  than  either. 
Mr.  iSpalding  having  communicated  through  the.'Jg'ji 
culturist,  at  different  periods  his  mode  of  manufac- 
turing sugar,  we  will  not  detail  it  here,  but  refer  our 
readers  to  these  communications. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr.  Spal(Jing  gave 
us  the  following  account  of  the  early  culture  of  sea 
island  cotton,  and  his  present  mode. 

"Having  been  aneye  witness, although  very  young, 
to  the  first  introduction  of  long  staple  cotton  into  the 
United  States,  the  changes  the  cultivation  has  gone 
through,  are  distinctly  in  remembrance.  The  cotton 
plant  growing  large,  particularly  on  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  new  soil,  it  was  believed  that  it  required 
great  space  to  extend  its  limbs  in,  and  to  ripen  and 
perfect  its  fruit.  It  was  not  known,  that  like  all 
ether  oily  seeds,  vegetation  is  a  little  doubtful,  and 
the  plant  when  first  coming  up  peculiarly  tender  and 
subject  to  many  accidents.  Unaware  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  first  cultivators  deposited  their  seed 
in  holes  made  on  the  surface  of  the  fieldsatfrom  five 
to  eight  feet  each  way.  The  consequence  was,  that 
even  in  the  best  soils  scarce  a  fourth  of  the  fields 
were  covered  with  vegetation — the  crops  could  in  the 
oature  of  things  under  such  circumstances  be,  but 


very  small.  The  ridge  husbandry  was  but  little 
known  in  any  country  at  that  time;  in  truth,  modern 
agriculture  owes  its  introduction  to  Tull,  but  his 
books  and  his  system  passed  but  slowly  through  his 
own  country,  and  reached  this  at  a  still  later  period. 
The  first  ap|>lication  of  the  ridge  husbandry  to  cotton 
ever  lemembered.  was  by  Mr.Couperand  Mr  Spald- 
ing the  elder,  of  St  Simon's, and  at  St. Simon's.  Still, 
although  more  of  the  seeds  deposited  in  the  earth 
grew,  the  old  prejudite,  of  the  plants  recpiiring  great 
space  remained,  and  the  product  from  even  the  best 
lands  was  limited.  Accident  brought  a  Bahama  plan- 
ter in  the  year  I79'J,  to  Georgia,  he  was  a  respecta- 
ble kindly  old  man,  who  wintered  with  some  of  the 
cotton  planters  of  that  period.  He  was  advising  all 
of  them  to  plant  their  cotton  a  great  deal  thicker: 
none  of  them,  however,  would  take  Iris  advice  or  opi- 
nion, except  a  very  young  man  commencing  his  ope- 
rations on  the  South  end  of  St.  Simon's  Island,  who 
adopted  it  in  its  fullest  extent — he  drilled  his  cotton 
along  the  ridge;  he  left  the  stalks  to  stand  at  every 
six  inches;  he  adopted  the  West  India  mode,  and 
lopt  it  at  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  height. 
The  soil  was  very  fine  and  new;  the  season  was  fa- 
vorable; the  crop  was  limited  to  sixty-five  acres:  — 
the  result  was  three  hundred  and  forty-one  pounds  of 
clean  cotton  to  the  acre.  The  revolution  in  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton  was  wrought,  every  planter  on  St.  Si- 
mon's Island  followed  the  example  of  drilling,  and 
leaving  the  plants  to  stand  within  six  or  eight  inches 
in  the  row.  From  that  period,  viz.  1795,  the  same 
system  has  been  pursued  on  St.  .Simon's,  with,  per- 
haps, as  great  results  as  to  the  quantity  of  cotton,  as 
has  been  met  w  ith  in  any  other  part  of  the  southern 
states. 

•'The  cultivation  on  Sapello  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  course  that  was  pursued  on  St.  Si- 
mon's; perhaps  the  ridges  are  made  a  little  higher 
than  they  usually  are  elsewhere.  The  only  novelty 
in  the  cultivation  has  been  in  making  the  ridges  in 
prairie  or  low  lands,  permanent  and  unchangeable  for 
a  series  of  years.  The  cultivation  in  that  descrip- 
tion of  land  is  coniinuous,  alternate  rows  of  corn  and 
cotton  cccupying  the  field,  and  the  corn  succeedino' 
to  the  cotton  alternately  each  successive  year.  No 
one  ridge,  therefore,  is  occupied  by  corn  or  cotton 
more  than  one  year;  and  where  the  soils  are  rich  and 
and  deep  enough,  whether  they  be  the  clays  of  our 
river  lands,  or  tlie  vegetable  deposits  to  be  found  in 
our  prairies  or  swamps,  the  system  appears  equally 
available,  and  in  either  of  those  lands  without  some 
extraordinary  cause  intervening,  twenty  bushels  of 
corn,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  cotton 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  acre — neither 
the  growth  of  the  corn  or  the  cotton,  has  been  sensi- 
bly affected,  either  in  the  river  or  the  prairie  lands, 
by  the  beds  having  continued  permanent  for  eight 
years,  while  much  labor  is  unquestionably  savtd,  by 
being  exempt  from  throwing  up  of  heavy  ridges  eve- 
ry spring.  But  this  is  not  all,  the  lands  from  being 
turned  over  every  year,  whether  they  be  clays  of  the 
river  or  the  vegetable  molds  of  the  prairie,  become 
too  light  and  too  easily  washed  down,  and  waste  away 
by  the  heavy  rains  of  summer,  and  as  it  is  believed, 
more  readily  produce  bluecuilun,  or  large  stalks  with- 
out pods.  Our  operations  on  these  lands  is  in  the 
spring,  to  list  down  as  light  as  possible  the  weeds 
that  spring  up  in  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
so  as  to  clean  and  bare  the  ridge.  The  ridge  is  then 
carefully  trenched,  and  whether  planted  in  corn  or 
cotton,  the  seeds  are  dropped  along  this  trench  and 
covered  over  and  trod  down  carefully  with  the  fool. 
If  the  cotton  grows  very  luxuriantly  in  the  land,  it  is 
thinned  down  to  about  a  stalk  in  every  ten  inches. 
The  corn  is  left,  if  it  can  be  done  at  ten  inches  apart 
in  the  trench,  so  that  we  have  in  fine,  quite  as  many 
stalks  of  corn  for  our  half  crop  as  planters  generally 
leave  for  their  whole.  But  we  have  great  evils  to 
dread  in  both  these  descriptions  of  lands  in  setimg 
our  crops  in  the  spiing,  the  cut- worm  as  regards  col- 


ton,  and  the  cut-worm  and  the  rats  as  regards  corn. 
The  best  remedy  found  for  both  of  these  evils  has 
been  soaking  the  seeds  of  both  corn  and  cotton,  to  give 
them  as  quick  a  germination  as  possible,  then  allow- 
ing tliem  simply  to  dry,  pouring  over  both  the  cotton 
seed  and  the  corn,  a  mixture  of  lime  water,  stirred 
up  into  a  whitewash.  When  this  operation  has  been 
well  performed  so  as  to  coat  over  the  seeds  with  the 
whitewa^ll,  we  have  thought  it  almost  a  radical  re- 
medy, but  it  requires  care  in  the  operation,  or  it  is  in 
a  great  measure  useless.  As  early  as  possible  after 
the  corn  and  cotton  have  reached  three  or  four  leaves, 
we  dress  up  with  care  our  ridges,  cleaning  up  the 
intervals.  Upon  lands  of  this  description,  though 
commonly  planted  a  little  laier  than  higher  lands, 
the  period  of  cleaning  and  hoeing  ceases  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  with  us  generally  about  the  first  week 
in  July." 

The  cotton  receives  four  lioeings,  not  including  the 
drawing  down  prejiaratory  to  planting— they  are  all 
light,  never  deep  and  always  ujiwards- the  top  of 
the  ridges  or  beds  are  wide,  and  the  plants  instead  of 
being  placed  in  straight  rows,  (as  is  usual  in  South 
Carolina,)  are  scattered  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
thinned  out  to  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  leaving 
them  still  without  regularity.  The  thinnings  are 
not  begun  before  the  plants  are  about  six  inches  high; 
but  when  commenced  are  continued  until  the  plants 
are  left  at  the  distance  intended;  care  is  taken  that 
the  final  thinning  shall  not  take  place  until  the  heavy 
rains  in  May  have  set  in,  sometimes  it  is  not  finished 
until  the  first  of  June.  On  the  prairie  lands,  the 
growth  of  the  cotton  is  from  four  to  eight  feet  high — 
it  is  lower  on  the  hummack  lands,  which  are  quite 
sandy.     The  finest  quality  is  produced  on  the  former. 

Mr.  Spalding  keeps  on  this  island  four  hundred  and 
fifty  head  of  cattle,  of  which  ninety  are  working  ox- 
en. These  have  been  regularly  herded  durino'  the 
day,  and  penned  at  night  for  the  last  ten  \ears  The 
manure  thus  acquired  is  all  applied  to  the  sugar  cane 
crop.  The  oxen  were  formerly  used  fur  the  sugar 
mill  and  carting,  but  now  are  employed  in  the  carts 
only.  The  other  cattle  are  kept  merely  for  plantation 
use.  No  shcpp  are  now  kept  on  the  island.  A  large 
flock  was  brought  down  and  promised  well,  but  were 
all  swept  off  by  the  gale  of  1824,  which  overflowed 
the  island,  doing  considerable  damage,  from  which 
the  land  has  not  even  yet  recovered. 

We  were  shown  a  large  grove  of  or.Tnge  trees, 
and  some  date  trees,  both  in  a  very  unpromising  state. 
The  orange  trees  had  been  very  much  injured  by  the 
severe  frosts  of  1830,  '31  and  '3-2,  most  of  them  have 
been  killed  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  many 
entirely.  Previously  they  had  promised  well,  and 
were  generally  about  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 
One  or  two  date  trees  only  had  grown  to  any  size, 
the  situation  did  not  appear  favorable  to  them. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  December,  we  left 
Sapello,  for  St.  Simon's  Island,  of  which  we  will,  in 
our  next,  give  such  information  as  we  ollected. 
(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ON  MANURES. 

Georgia,  Cvluvthin  covniy,  October  35,1832. 
Dear  Sir, — A  long  and  severe  illness  has  placed  it 
out  of  my  power  with  any  satisfaction  to  myself,  to 
comply  with  your  request  at  a  more  early  period. 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  assure  you,  that  no  one  ieela  a 
more  lively  interest  in  our  agricultural  prosperity 
than  myself;  and  any  thing  that  I  can  contribute  that 
is  calculated  to  aid  your  undertaking,  is  at  your  ser- 
vice. The  only  reluctance  I  feel  in  appearing  in  the 
character  of  an  agricultural  essayist,  arises  from  the 
conviction  of  my  want  of  experience  on  the  subject. 
I  hinted  to  you  in  a  former  communication,  that  I  was 
a  young  planter,  and  consequently  any  observations 
that  I  may  make  are  entitled  to  but  little  respect. 
For  I  think  it  is  only  after  long  aLd  patient  inquiry 
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that  we  may  deem  our  resulls  uf  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  public. 
Premising  this  much,  the  following  remarks  can  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Since  the  principal  part  of  the  grounds  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  stables  have  been  ma- 
nured, i  have  thought  it  most  advisable  to  place  the 
cowpen  on  the  field  intended  to  be  manured,  lo  di- 
minish tlie  distance  of  carfiage,  which  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance.  This  year  I  changed  my 
cattle  from  their  former  to  llieiT  present  pen,  about 
the  middle  of  July.  Two  o.xcarts  and  two  wagons, 
with  a  proper  I'umber  of  hands  were  employed  in 
collecling  the  first  layer  ol  leaves;  since  then,  one 
wagon  with  three  good  hands  have  been  almost  con- 
stantly engaged  in  supplying  the  pen  with  leaves, 
swamp  mud,  &.c.  My  plan  in  forming  my  compost 
is,  lo  lay  down  first  a  layer  of  leaves  and  weeds,  or 
corn  stalks,  and  then  a  layer  of  mud.  When  it  has 
been  sufficiently  saturated  with  the  dung  and  urine 
of  the  slock,  it  is  well  mixed  together  by  ploughing 
it  once  or  twice,  or  even  three  limes,  if  necessary,  1 
then  commence  forming  another  layer,  and  so  on. 
You  may  form  some  idea  of  the  industry  I  have  used 
in  collecling  my  materials,  when  1  inform  you,  that 
I  have  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  present  lime 
hauled  iuto  my  cowpen,  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
hundred  wagon  loads  of  leaves,  and  that  at  llie  same 
time  I  have  kept  my  stables  well  littered.  1  have 
not  as  yet  made  use  of  cotton  stalks,  preferring  corn 
stalks  on  account  of  their  being  of  a  more  porous  na- 
ture, and  of  course  belter  calculated  lo  absorb  the 
moisture  of  the  farm  pen,  but  if  greater  indusliy 
should  carry  me  beyond  a  sufficient  supply  of  those 
materials,  I  shall  undoubtedly  resort  to  them;  for  1 
am  confident  but  few  things  are  belter  calculated  to 
be  tu')stiluied  in  their  place. 

The  number  of  csllle  [jcnned,  amount  generally  to 
forty-five  head  of  cows,  and  seventy  of  sheep.     My 
sheep,  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  penning  till 
latterly,  being  under  the   impression  that  it   was  an 
injury  lo  them.     So  far,  however,  i  have  discovered 
no  injury   to  arise  from  it,  and   I   will   continue  the 
practice  until  I  have  some  positive  evidence  of  its  bad 
consec|uences;  for  their  dung  is  of  great  importance, 
and   if  possible,  ihey  should  be  made  to  contiibute 
their  share  in   the   improvement  of  the  land.     The 
oxen  are  stalled  when  at  work,  and  well  fed  on  pum- 
kins  and  pea  vines,  and   when   the   labor  is  hard,  a 
portion  of  corn   meal  is   added,  which   is  inixed   up 
with  cut  shucks  or  rye   straw.     I   have  for  the  la?l 
two  or  three  years  stalled  a  few  milch  cows,  treating 
them  as  I  did  my  oxen;  but  the  increase  of  milk  was 
not  as  great  as  1   expected,  owing,  1  think,  to  a  defi- 
ciency of  succulent  food.     I  am  in  hopes  this  winter 
to  be  able  to  remedy  that  evil,  as  I  have  three  acres 
and  a  half  of  turnips,  which  at  this  time  look  very 
promising.     One-half  are  ruta  baga;  they  were  drill- 
ed with  a  turnip  drill  on  ridges  two  and   a  half  feel 
apart,  the  ground  having  been  previously  put  in  good 
order  by  frequent   ploughings,  it   was  also   well  ma- 
nured.    My  stables,  as  I  have  observed,  I  keep  well 
littered;  I  clean  them  out  every  ten  or  twelve  days, 
removing  the  dung  immediately  to  the  field,  i(  it  is 
ready  for  i's  reception.     If  not,  I  )ilace  it  in  rail  pens 
in  the  yard.     When  horses  are  managed  in  this  man- 
ner, the  quantity  of  manure   they   make  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  calculation  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
permitting  ihem  to  stand  month  after  month  on  their 
dung,  wiihout  allowing  them  a  fresh  bed  of  straw  or 
leaves.     If  the  accumulation  of  manure  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  suflicient  importance,  the  life,  health, and  com- 
fort of  the  animals  deserve  to  be  considered.     For  I 
am  confident  that  many  of  the  diseases  which  afijict 
horses  are  caused  by  the  filthy  or  negligent  manner 
in  which  they  are  kept.     But  every  means  in   our 
power  should   be  most  diligently   used  to  obtain  the 
greatest  quantity   of  manure.     It  has  been  emphati- 
cally called  the  larmer's  ''gold  dust,"  and  the  distin- 
guisbed  author  of  "Arator,"  has  declared  that  "the 


agriculturist  who  expects  lo  reap  good  crops  from  ne- 
glecting his  manures,  is  equally  a  fanatic  with  the 
leligiunist,  who  expects  heaven  from  neglecting  his 
morals."  "The  true  secret  in  carrying  on  this  busi- 
ness to  advantage,  is  lo  make  it  at  once  a  distinct  and 
separate  concern,  and  one  worthy  of  attention."  It 
should  be  pursued  with  an  energy  equal  to  its  impor- 
tance: by  no  means  (ielaying  the  cleaning  out  your 
stables  to  a  rainy  day,  or  permitting  your  cowpen,  or 
hogpen,  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  those  materials, 
without  an  abundant  supply  of  which,  their  dung  is 
of  but  little  profit. 

The  steril  aspect  of  the  country,  both  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  indicates  loo  truly  our  wretched 
system  of  agriculture,  and  the  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate change  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  little  rem- 
nant of  fertility  still  left  in  our  lands.  It  is  useless 
to  think  of  cultivating  the  grasses  until  our  lands  are 
rendered  sufficiently  good  to  produce  them  lo  advan- 
tage. It  is  equally  useless  to  attempt  to  improve  our 
stock  by  the  introduction  of  fine  animals,  until  we 
have  pastures  lo  supjjort  them,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
curino  for  them,  an  ample  supply  uf  winter  provisions. 
The  basis  then  of  all  agricultuial  improvement,  is  a 
liberal  system  of  manuring. 

"\Vithout  fertility  of  soil,  labor  cannot  be  rendered 
effective  or  good  crojis  obtained;  for  of  what  avail  is 
any  rotation  of  crops,  the  best  contrived  implements 
of  husbandry,  or  the  most  perfect  use  of  those  iin]de- 
ments,  when  applied  lo  a  barren  soil.  Fertility  of 
soil  is  the  capital  from  which  all  profits  in  agricul- 
ture must  be  derived.  Manuring  only,  can  recover 
this  capital  so  much  of  which  is  already  wasted  by 
bad  husbandry." 

I  know  it  has  been  frequently  slated  by  writers  on 
this  subject,  that  slave  labor  is  unfriendly  lo  every 
thing  like  good  tillage.  By  what  train  of  reasoning 
they  arrived  at  this  very  ingenious  conclusion,  I  do 
nut  exactly  recollect;  but  I  think  one  of  them  points 
to  our  deserted  old  fields  growing  in  broom  sedge  and 
briars  as  an  evidence  of  the  fact.  I  am  ready  to  ad- 
mit there  are  but  too  many  proofs  of  our  slovenly 
system  of  agriculture,  and  the  one  just  mentioned 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list;  but  it  is  no  evidence  of 
our  inability  to  do  better.  Every  thing  depends  up- 
on the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  individual  who 
directs  the  laboi;  if  he  choose  lo  employ  a  pan  of  it 
in  the  making  manure,  I  should  be  glad  loknoww'hat 
is  to  prevent  hiin.  Five  or  six  years  past,  when  I 
first  read  the  essays  of  Agricola,  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  assertion,  that  one  acre  could  be  as 
easily  manured  as  one  could  be  cleared.  I  say,  I  then 
marvelled  at  its  absurdity;  but  greater  experience  in 
those  matters  has  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  ihe 
observation.  If  then,  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  and  I 
believe  it  almost  susceptible  of  demonstration,  the 
question  will  at  once  present  ilself,  vvhy  do  we  see  so 
many  flyinj;  to  a  new  country  (o  fell  once  more  the 
forest?  1  will  not  attempt  lo  describe  the  various  mo- 
lives  by  which  no  doubt  they  are  actuated. 

I,  sir,  have  no  permanent  interest  in  the  operations 
I  have  been  directing,  for  tlie  last  few  years;  but  it 
seems  lo  me  that  if  I  were  surrounded  by  those  com- 
forts which  time  alone  can  procure,  1  w'ould  not  rashly 
abandon  them  to  take  up  an  abode  in  the  wilderness, 
de|irived  at  any  rate  for  a  length  of  time,  of  all  those 
pleasures  which  long  settled  countries  alone  can  afford. 
There  is  a  genuine  satisfaction  too,  in  the  breast  of 
the  true  lover  uf  rural  life  in  causing  fertili^ty  by  his 
skill  and  industry,  in  place  of  sterility  which  the 
man  cannot  feel  who  works  among  stumps  and  fallen 
trees. 

1  promised  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  cotton 
crop  grown  on  my  manured  land  this  year,  provided 
it  was  W'orth  recurring  to.  I  will  conclude  the  com- 
munication by  doing  so.  Notwithstanding  the  sea- 
son has  been  <|uite  unfavorable  for  our  cotton  crops  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  its  product  will  be  quite  fair. 
It  is  not  all  yet  picked  out,  but  enough  lias  been  ga- 
I  ihered  to  convince  me  that  it  will  make  at  least  twelve 


hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre.  There  h 
no  land  to  clear  on  this  plantation,  nor  are  there  many 
uncleared  acres  in  the  county  in  which  I  reside  capa- 
ble of  such  a  product.  Had  I  wished  lo  clear  land,  I 
could  not  have  taken  in  more  than  thirty-five  or  forty 
acres  with  the  force  we  employ,  and  have  given  to 
the  other  departments  their  proptr  share  uf  attention: 
I  manured  about  thirty  acres  this  year.  So  1  have 
almost  accom|ilished  already  what  I  once  looked  up- 
on as  absurd,  and  1  am  not  vol  a  master  in  the  art  of 
making  manure.  When  land  is  to  be  cleared,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  the  whole  active  force  at  com- 
mand, not  so  in  the  making  of  manure.  The  labor 
generally  necessary  is  scarcely  missed — it  glides  on 
so  smoothly  when  it  is  made  "a  separate  and  distinct 
business,  and  one  worthy  of  attention."     W .  A.  G. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer  ) 
Manure  for  Grass  Lakd,  Top  Dressing. 

It  is  wrong  loattempt  to  lake  many  crops  of  hay 
from  any  piece  of  upland  without  affording  it  manure: 
and  although,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  break  up, 
and  lake  arable  crops  from  land  when  it  is  manu.'- 
ed  there  ;  re  important  exceptions  lo  this  rule. 
Mowing  land  may  be  too  wet.  or  otherwise  unfit  for 
the  plough;  and  though  much  manure  is  wasted,  when 
applied  to  grass  land  by  its  washing  away  by  rains, 
and  giving  its  fertilizing  gases  lo  the  atmosphere  in- 
s;ead  of  the  ])lanls  it  was  intended  to  nourish,  still 
there  may  exist  cases  in  which  its  application  to  the 
surface  of  grass  lands  may  be  advisable.  Mowing 
land  in  such  cases,  should,  once  in  ttvo  or  three  years, 
have  a  top  dressing  of  some  manure  suitable  to  the 
soil.  Gypsum  or  lime  well  pulverized  will  be  well 
ajiplied  to  clover  growing  on  a  dry  soil.  "Gypsum," 
says  the  F'armer's  Guide,  "generally  benefits  ail  broad 
leaved  plants,  such  as  corn,  potatoes,  and  most  of  the 
grasses,  li  is  also  good  for  young  fruit  trees.  On 
grasses  the  best  lime  lo  sow  it,  is  when  vegetation 
stai  ts  in  the  spring,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre, 
and  the  same  quantity  immediately  after  liaying. 
Plaster  has  no  ell'ect  on  moist  lands,  and  it  has  been 
thought  not  to  be  beneficial  near  the  sea,  but  from 
some  experiments,  it  appears  that  its  operation  de- 
pends more  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  than  its  nearnes'S 
to  the  sea  coast." 

Ur.  Deane  observed  "If  Iho  application  of  top 
dressings  to  mowing  ground  were  generally  practisejJ, 
and  repeated  as  it  ought  to  be,  instead  of  tlie  general, 
or  rather  universal  neglect  of  it,  it  would  put  a  new 
face  upon  things.  A  vast  plenty  of  hay,  double 
crops,  two  cuttings  in  a  year,  and  much  increase  of 
wealth  to  farmers  in  gencialw'ould  be  the  happy  con- 
sequences." Sir  John  Sinclair,  recommends  top  dress- 
ing a  growing  crop,  when  it  is  suspected  that  the 
land  is  not  rich  enough  lo  bring  a  full  crop  lo  perfec- 
tion, and  directs  that  this  should  be  done  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  land  becomes  sufficiently  dry  lo  bear 
the  treading  of  a  horse  without  poaching;  and  after 
the  manure  has  been  applied,  the  laud  should  gener- 
ally be  harrowed  or  rolled.  Soot,  ashes,  and  other 
light  manures  are  thus  most  advantageously  disposed 
of.  _  ^  ^  ,, 

Loudon  says,  "The  roots  of  perennial  grasses,  ' 
whether  fibrous  or  creeping,  never  strike  deep  into 
the  soil,  and  thus  deriving  their  nourishment  chiefly 
from  the  surface,  top  dressings  of  well  rotted  manure, 
repeated  on  the  same  field  for  centuries,  form  at  last 
a  thin  black  stratum  among  the  roots  of  the  grass, 
which  produces  the  most  luxuriant  cro])S." 

Most  agricultural  writers  as  belore  intimated  con- 
demn the  use  of  barn  yard,  stable  or  putrescent  ma^ 
iiuro  on  grass  land,  because  it  is  apt  to  bo  washed 
away,  or  to  become  dried  matter  of  little  value  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  Undoubtedly  manure 
of  this  kind  will,  generally,  prove  more  serviceable 
when  ploughed  into  the  ground  and  used  for  corn,  po- 
tatoes, &c.  but  in  many  cases  it  is  not  bad  husbandry 
to  use  the  strongest  sorts  of  dung  as  lop  dressings  for 
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grasses.  An  English  agriculuiral  wriler,  whose 
works  are  wtH  esieemed,  says,  "There  is  scarcely  any 
eon  of  manure  that  will  not  be  useful  when  laid  on 
the  surface  of  grass  grounds;  but,  in  general,  those  ot 
the  more  rich  dung  kinds  are  most  suitable  for  the 
ddcr  sort  of  sward  lands;  and  dung,  in  cumpusilion 
with  fresh  vegetable  and  earthy  substances,  is  more 
useful  to  the  new  lays,  or  grass  lands.  In  i\Jiddlese.\ 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  best  farmers  to  prefer  the 
richest  dung  they  can  procure,  and  seldom  to  mix 
it  with  any  sort  ol  earthy  material,  as  they  find  it  to 
answer  best  in  regard  to  the  .quantity  of  produce, 
which  is  the  principal  object  in  view;  the  culiivalors 
depending  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  Iheir  hay  on  the 
London  markets.  It  is  the  praciice  to  turn  over  the 
dung  that  is  brought  from  London  in  a  toleraule  state 
of  rottenness,  so  as  to  be  in  a  middling  slate  of  fine- 
ness, wlicnput  upon  the  land.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, thai  it  should  be  in  a  more  rotten  and  reduced 
slate  when  used  in  the  spring  than  when  the  autumn 
is  chosen  for  its  application."— i'ic/.sod's  iVac(ic«/ 
«3gTicw//!/re. 

With  regard  to  the  season  at  which  manure  should 
be  applied  to  mowing  ground,  a  great  difi'erence  of 
opinion  prevails  among  lanners  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  Loudon  says,  "In  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, where  almost  all  the  grass  lands  are  preserved 
lor  hay,  the  manure  is  invariably  laid  un  in  October, 
while  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry  to  bear  the  driving 
of  loaded  carls,  and  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  so 
moderated  as  not  to  exhale  the  volatile  parts  of  the 
mass.  Others  prefer  applying  it  immediately  after 
hay  time  from  about  the  midule  of  July  lo  the  end  ot 
August,  which  is  said  lo  be  the  "good  old  time,"  and 
if  that  season  be  inconvenient,  at  any  time  from  the 
beginning  of  I'ebruary  to  the  beginning  of  April. 

Tlie  Fanner's  Munual  directs  lo  dress  [in  March] 
with  stable  compost,  liog-pen,  or  such  other  well  rot- 
ted manure  as  you  have,  such  grass  grounds  as  you 
have  neglected  in  autumn;  three  loads  now  may  be 
equal  to  two  then;  but  it  is  best  lo  secure  a  good  crop 
even  now.  Your  winter  grain  should  now  be  dressed 
with  plaster,  if  it  was  neglected  at  seed  time;  your 
mowing  grounds,  which  are  on  a  dry  soil  will  pay 
you  well  for  a  bushel  or  two  of  plaster,  or  a  few  bush- 
els of  lime  ur  leached  ashes  to  the  acre.  A  mixture 
of  lime  and  ashes,  plaster  and  ashes,  or  of  all  those 
ingredients  has  also  been  recommended. 

Previous  lo  manuring  your  grass  land  it  will  be 
Well  to  harrow  or  scarify  it.  Rolling  has  been  re- 
commended to  sraoothe  and  consolidate  the  surface  of 
grass  ground,  prevent  the  formation  of  ant-hills  and 
render  the  efl'ects  of  drought  less  pernicious.  But 
scarifying  or  tearing  the  surface  wiilia  harrow  is  bet- 
ter, as  it  opens  the  ground  to  admit  manure  to  the 
roots  of  the  grass;  and  thus  the  force  of  the  objections 
to  llie  application  of  putrescent  manure  on  grass 
ground  is  in  some  degree  obviated.  After  this  pro- 
cess it  is  ol'ien  advisable  to  sow  grass  seeds  to  produce 
a  new  set  of  jdants  and  supersede  the  necessity  of 
breaking  up  tiie  soil  lo  prevent  its  being  "bound  out," 
as  the  phrase  is. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
HOW  TO  CHEAT  THE  MOON. 

Some  farmers  are  very  careful  to  sow  their  spring 
crops  and  gardens  at  a  pruper  time  of  the  moon,  and 
tjius  frequently  anticipate,  or  pass  over  the  best  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Ey  attending  to  the  following  di- 
rections, they  will  escape  all  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  influence  of  tlie  moon. 

Select  some  fair  day,  as  near  the  usual  lime  of  sow- 
ing as  possible — arise  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
^w  your  seed  boldly.  Cover  all  up  carefully  before 
night,  making  the  land  appear  smooth  and  even. 
When  the  moon  comes  on  the  next  evening,  she  will 
jiot  be  able  to  determine  whetlier  the  field  has  been 
sown  or  not,  and  will  therefore  bestow  no  influence 
npop  it,  either  bad  or  good. 


It  is  important  that  the  land  be  thoroughly  dried, 
so  that  it  can  be  made  to  appear  natural. 

Wlienever  wheat  turns  to  chess,  it  is  done  by  the 
influence  of  the  nmon.  By  attending  to  the  above  di- 
rections, and  sowing  clean,  seed,  that  evil  may  also  be 
avoided.  P. 


HORTXCXriiTURS. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

Mr.  Smith:  BaWmore,  March  20,    1833. 

For  some  years  past  my  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  as  the  means  of  giving 
lo  our  country  a  new  agricultural  product,  which, sup- 
plying tlie  farmer  wilh  a  wholesome  beverage,  and 
adding  lo  his  resources,  may  lake  the  place  of  whis- 
key with  the  generations  that  are  to  come. 

I  have  reluctantly  convinced  myself,  that  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  produce  from  our  native  vines,  in 
this  lalitude,  a  wine  that  will  be  fit  lo  drink— and 
indeed,  I  may  say  that  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to 
taste  a  sample  of  wine  from  our  grapes,  which  could 
give  place  for  hope.  On  the  other  hand  the  severity 
of  our  climate,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
proves  fatal  lo  almost  all  impnrled  varieties.  1  have 
sought,  therefore,  wilh  great  earnestness,  for  a  foreign 
vine  which  combines  the  hardihood  of  some  of  the 
Rhenish  vines,  with  those  qualities  which  are  neces- 
sary fur  the  vat.  That  dcsideruliim  has,  I  think,  at 
length  been  found  in  the  Herbemont  Madeira  or  War- 
reiilnn  grajie.  In  No.  50.  vol.  xiv.  of  the  American 
Farmer,  Mr.  Thomas  lMcCall,of  Georgia,  has  traced 
it  satisfactorily  to  a  foreign  origin,  and  it  indeed  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  qualities  of  the  best  foreign  wine 
grapes  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  an  abundant  bearer, 
the  bunches  are  generally  perfect,  and  if  left  to  be- 
come quite  ripe  it  is  not  unlike  in  flavor  and  appear- 
ance, the  Miller's  Burgundy. 

In  the  spring  of  1S31,  I  received  from  l\Ir  Herbe- 
mont five  hundred  roots,  very  well  put  np  and  in  the 
finest  condition.  I  had  them  carefully  planted  at 
eifht  feet  apart  one  way  and  six  the  other,  and  pruned 
lo  two  buds  each.  The  growth  of  the  vines  was 
very  luxuriant  and  beautiful.  Nothing  more  was 
done  but  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  and  lie  up 
the  leading  shoots.  The  wood  ripened  well,  and  no 
further  attention  was  paid  to  them  until  March,  1S32, 
when  they  were  again  pruned  lo  three  or  five  buds 
each.  Two  only  had  died;  and  these  were  indiffer- 
ent plants  through  the  summer.  I  consider  this  a 
siiflicient  proof  that  they  will  stand  our  winters,  for 
that  of  1832  was  severe. 

They  were  again  pruned  about  ten  days  since;  I 
have  carefully  examined  them,  and  perceive  through- 
out that  perfect  coupe,  which  to  a  French  vigneron  is 
a  sure  indication  of  health  and  promise. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  I  shall  be  able  this 
fall  to  make  some  barrels  of  wine  as  an  experiment. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

TO  CHECK  THE  GROWTH  OF    FRUIT   TREES   iND  PRO- 
MOTE   THEIR  FRCITFOLNESS. 

Mr.  Editor:  You  inquire,  "what  will  check  the 
loo  free  growth  of  fruit  trees,  so  as  to  produce  fruit 
buds,  flowers  and  fruit?  and  if  separating  a  part  of 
the  roots  from  the  stock  would  produce  the  effect." 

These  are  important  inquiries,  and  I  will  try  to  an- 
swer thgm,  my  own  experience  having  fully  illus- 
trated the  example  staled,  and  its  remedy. 

In  order  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject,  we 
must  inquire: 

1.  Into  the  cause  producing  the  effect,  viz:  the  too 
rapid  growth  of  the  wood,  and  its  consequent  unfruit- 
fulness;    and 

2.  The  legitimate  and  physiological  trestnieDt  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  the  desired  result. 


Trees,  and  in  fact  all  vegetables,  have,  like  ani- 
mals, three  distinct  periods  of  existence,  viz:  youth, 
maluriiy  and  decay.  Voulh  may  be  termed  that  pe- 
riod in  which  the  tree  is  growing  to  a  bearing  slate, 
the  time  consumed  for  which  depends  much  on  its 
trealment  and  kind.  Maturity  is  the  term  in  which 
it  yields  its  fruit;  and  decay,  finally,  but  almost  im- 
perceptibly, follows  sooner  or  later,  and  at  last  puts 
an  end  to  its  existence. 

These  three  stales,  or  periods,  may  be  measurably 
retarded,  or  accelerated,  by  artificial  causes.  The 
young  sapling,  healthy  and  ficsh  from  the  nursery, 
planted  into  a  kindly  soil,  and  cultivated  with  atten- 
tion, throws  out  and  ex|iands  its  vigorous  shoots  for 
many  years.  It  finally,  although  it  may  seem  a  pro- 
tracted lime,  arrives  at  its  bearing  age,  and  yields  its 
annual  supply  of  fruit,  bountiful  in  proportion  lo  its 
stature,  and  through  a  succession  of  years  propor- 
tioned to  its  former  term  of  youthfulness;  and  even 
age,  as  come  it  finally  must,  seems  hardly  willing  to 
arrest  its  bounty,  and  lingers  wiih  tardy  pace  ere  its 
withering  liand  is  laid  upon  it.  This  I  conceive  lobe 
the  most  natural  and  profitable  course  of  all  fruit 
bearing  trees.  I  know  that  many  people  are  in  great 
haste  lo  have  their  fruit  trees  yield  their  long  ex- 
pected reward,  and  in  constant  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing it,  have  cultivated  and  treated  them  wilh  much 
care.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  highly  gra'ified  in  their 
exuberant  growth,  and  if  in  a  few  years  they  do  not 
yield  a  corresponding  supply  of  fruit,  are  often  apt  to 
complain. 

Now,  on  the  true  principles  of  vegetable  physiolo- 
gy, the  complainants  are  erring,  and  the  tree  right. 
They,  for  the  i)urpose  of  gelling  fruit  soon,  stuff  the 
tree  wilh  vegetable  nutriment  almost  to  repletion. 
The  tree,  in  Us  turn,  underslanding  ivell  ilsown  pro- 
per functions,  thrives  apace,  intending  al  a  proper 
time,  to  pay  principal  and  interest  for  the  kindness 
thus  heaped  upon  it,  and  which  it  assuredly  will  do 
if  suffered.  But  the  owner  is  impatient  for  his  fruit, 
and  prunes  and  nurses  the  tree,  wondering  why  it 
does  not  yield  him  fruit,  and  perhaps  even  ihealens 
to  destroy  it  for  its  perverseness.  The  simple  fact  is, 
ihe  tree  is  not  ready.  It  has  not  arrived  at  maturity, 
and  is  prevented  from  yielding  fruit  from  the  very 
nourishment  and  fulness  conlinually  received  from  the 
hand  of  ils  culiivalor. 

This  I  assume  to  be  the  natural  state  of  the  tree. 
But  the  olijecl,as  I  infer  from  the  questions  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is,  to  obtain  the  fruit  before  the 
tree  arrives  at  maturity,  or,  more  technically,  to 
jQrcc  it . 

The  question  now  recurs,  will  you  remedy  it  by 
cutting  oflf  a  part  of  the  roots? 

By  no  means.  The  tree  has  no  more  roots  than 
are  necessary  for  ils  support,  and  would  be  much  in- 
jured by  parting  wilh  a  share  of  them.  Besides,  I 
am  unable  to  account,  on  physiological  principles,  how 
the  culling  off  a  part  of  its  roots  will  throw  fruit 
buds  into  the  Inp  of  the  tree.  The  production  of 
flowers  and  fruit  require  as  liberal  supplies  of  sap  as 
that  of  wood,  and  if  the  source  of  supply  be  cut  off, 
viz:  the  root,  from  whence  is  the  supply  lo  come? 

But  I  proceed  to  consider  the  second  inquiry,  to 
wit:  "to  check  the  exuberant  growth  of  wood,  and 
cause  it  ta  produce  fruit  buds,  flowers  and  fruit." 

I  shall  assume  that  the  trees  are  of  well  known 
kinds,  and  whose  bearing  qualities  have  been  tested, 
and  that  they  are  situated  in  an  open  and  well  culti- 
vated ground,  as  I  believe  the  xuholc  complaint  can  be 
made  under  no  other  circumstances.  The  trees  have 
also  been  well  pruned,  and  are  accommodated  with  a 
good  shaped  head  for  bearing,  and  of  fair  size.  My 
answer  is:  Lay  your  ground,  on  u-hich  your  trees 
stand,  U'ell  down  to  grass,  and  let  it  remain  so  for  se- 
veral years.  The  next  year  after  seeding  the  ground, 
the  growth  of  young  wood  will  be  much  diminished, 
and  fruit  buds  will  form  in  moderate  quantities;  flow- 
ers and  fruit  will  follow  the  next  season.  That  year, 
if  the  tree  be  an  annual  bearer,  an  increased  number 
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of  fruit  buds  will  be  found,  and  sucimiinue  in  annual 
guccession.  If,  afier  a  few  yi-ars,  llie  tree  is  too  sta- 
tionary ill  its  growtli,  lor  it  certainly  will  not  tbruw 
out  young  wood  very  rapidly,  plough,  and  cultivate, 
and  manure  the  land,  and  you  can  supply  the  trees 
with  any  aniouni  of  young  wood  reciuired,  although 
the  bearing  uill  still  continue  in  an  abatrd  degree.  If 
you  find  your  trees  get  tou  thrifty,  you  have  only  to 
seed  down  again,  and  manage  as  circumstances  may 
require. 

That  this  rnellKid  has  been  tried  with  success  I 
know,  for  1  did  it  myself  some  years  ago,  and  am  in- 
debted partly  to  accident  fi  r  the  discovery.  About 
theyear  1817, my  father  hadan  orchard  which,  when 
planted,  nearly  i^urrounded  hisgarden.anci  which  was 
used  mostly  for  mowing  ground.  'J'he  trees  were 
young,  perliaps  fifteen  years  old,  and  had  grown  to- 
lerably well.  A  lew  years  before  the  time  I  speak 
of,  the  garden  had  been  enlarged  on  two  sides,  which 
look,  on  each  side  a  row  of  apple  trees  within  the 
fence.  The  land  being  well  cultivated,  the  trees 
grew  astonishingly;  and  not  being  pruned,  acquired 
immense  heads,  and  nore  little  or  no  fruit ,  while  those 
in  the  meadow,  although  of  much  less  size,  bore  abun- 
dantly. 1  was  then  a  boy  of  eighteen  years  old,  and 
the  trees  were  delivered  over  to  my  care,  -to  prune 
into  good  order."  1  had  read  "Forsyth  on  Fruit 
Trees," ind  supposed  1  knew  all  about  it;  so  at  it  1 
went,  with  the  ax  and  saw,  and  took  out  full  one- 
third  of  their  tops,  supposing  that  they  would  now 
<ro  to  bearing  at  oiu-e.  But  not  so.  They  grew  as 
before,  and  bore  a  Utile  hdlr  tlian  they  had  done.  1 
confess  1  knew  not  what  to  do,  although,  if  I  had  let 
them  alone,  they  would  have  borne,  wlien  "their  time 
come,"  all  the  belter  fur  it;  yet  1  was  impatient  tor 
their  fruit.  At  length  the  plan  suggested  itself  to 
seed  down  the  ground  where  they  sto(]d  to  grass.  It 
was  done,  and  in  a  short  time  ihe;r  growth  was  near- 
ly stopped,  and  they  bore  abundantly  of  the  finest 
apples. 

They  are  now,  for  I  saw  them  two  years  since, 
much  the  finest  of  all  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  from 
the  benefit  of  having  a  rapid  growth  in  their  ycnith; 
and  the  others, Iromgrowingless  rapidly  when  young, 
and  beari]ig  so  much  sooner,  have  a  much  older  ap- 
pearance, and  were  the  ground  in  which  they  stand 
not  occasional-ly  plougjipd  and  cultiv.ited,  would  soon 
bear  evident  maiks  of  decay. 

This  matter  now  ninst  be  accounted  for  on  rational 
principles,  and  ii.  may  trulj  be  hard  to  compel  a  per- 
son to  say  what  makes  the  tree  hear  wood  one  year 
and  fruit  the  ne.\t,  when  tlie  whole  process  is  hidden 
in  the  earth,  and  a  profound  secret  of  nature.  I  wi!l, 
however,  state  my  own  opinion,  and  others  may 
judge  of  its  correctness. 

While  trees  are  young,  their  roots  e.xpand  and  run 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  the  ground  be  cul- 
tivated, the  earth  is  warm  and  light,  and  the  roots 
absorb  much  nourishment,  and  a  rapid  growth  of 
young  wood  is  tlie  sole  consequence.  In  process  of 
time,  as  the  trie  increases  in  size,  the  roots  find  their 
way  deep  into  the  earih,  where  the  temperature  is 
lower,  and  its  growth  is  by  degrees  checked;  fruit 
buds  are  consrcpienily  formed,  and  the  tree  comes  into 
the  hearing  slate.  Now,  putiioir  land  into  grass  has 
the  same  elTect.  The  sun  is  hidden  from  llie  earth. 
The  temperature  is  lower— the  richer  nntricious  gases 
of  the  soil  arc  alisorbed  by  the  grass,  and_  the  same 
result  is  (iroduced  as  if  maturer  age  had  forced  the 
roots  more  deeply  in  the  ground.  Ulmus. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
Memoranda  i.n  Vegetable  Physiology. 


Tea.— Most  ladies  consider  it  siifliicifnt  that  the 
tea  kettle  /i«.s  boiled,  and  not  that  the  water  be 
always  boiling  hot  wlien  it  is  poured  into  the  tea  pot. 
To  make  a  good  dish  ol  tea,  scahl  the  tea  pot,  put  in 
the  tea,  pour  on  two  or  three  table  spoonfuls  of  wa- 
ter; let  it  stand  a  few  seconds,  and  then  fill  up  with 
the  water  boiling  hot  every  lime  the  tea  pot  is  filled; 
the  kettle  should  be  previously  put  on  the  fire. 


i»lanting. 
Extract. — "The  pith  forms  the  central  circle  of  a 
root,  stem  or    branch.     It   is  a  cellular  membraneous 
body  of  a  silvery  white  color.     As  the  tree   or   root 
advances    in   age,   and  the  timber  is  perfected,  the 
pith  gradually  loses  its  original  spongy  texture,  the 
cells  of  which  it   is    composed    becoming   more  and 
more  compressed,  until  all  appearance  of  it  is  lost  in 
the  wood,  excepting  that  the  concentric  circle  which 
it  occupies  appear  wliiter  than  the  other  annual  layers. 
But  although  the  pith  thus  disappears  in  the  old,  it 
still  continues  in  progress  with  tlie  young  wood  of  tlie 
root,  stem  or  branches;  and  the    periodical  fibres  or 
radicles  of  the  former,  and  the  buds  or  embryo  branches 
of  the  latter,  will  on  examination  be  found  to  origi- 
nate from  it.     When  a  branch  is  pruned  off  close  to 
a  stem,  wherein,  from  age  tfie  pith  has  disappeared 
for  some  distance  above  and  altogether  from  below  the 
oritrin  of  the  amputated  branch,  jio  re-production  of 
shoots  takes  place,  in  whatever  season  the  pruning  may 
fee  pc/_/oraie(/,  but  should  a  portion    of  the   branch   be 
left  to  the  stem.fioin  that  buds  and  shoots  will  spring. 
It  also  happens,  that    when    a    branch    is    pruned   off 
close  to  a  young  healthy  stem,  containing  perfect  and 
active  |dth,  belore  or  shortly  after  the   completion  of 
the  midsummer  growth,  which  usually  takes  place  be- 
fore the  endof  July ,  no  proJiictionof  shoots  follows  the 
operation,  but  the  effort  of  the  vital   functions   of  the 
plant  appear  to  be  wholly  directed  to  cover  the  wound 
with  fresh  bark.      Should  the  pruning  however   be 
perfoimed  in  spring,  before  or  shortly  after  the  expan- 
sion of  the  leaves,  or  after  their  fall  in  autumn,  a  re- 
production if  buds  and  shoots  ensues,  and  a  slower 
progress  in  the  furiiKition  of  new  bark  is  apparent." 
Useful  and  Ornamental  Plinting,  p.  4. 

iieinurk. — In  this  extract  we  have   an   illustration 

of  the  application  of  science  to  practice.     It  teaches: 

1.  That  the  pith  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 

bads  and  radicles  (fibrous  routs,)  and    that   these    are 

both  annual. 

2  That  when  a  branch  is  taken  off  close  to  the 
bole  or  body  of  a  tree,  no  reproduction  of  shoots  takes 
place;  but  that  shoots  will  spring  from  the  spurs  or 
Slumps  of  limbs.  1  his  indicates  the  propriety  of 
cutting  always  close  to  the  bole, 

3.  That  midsummer  pruning,  when  the  sap  is  for 
some  days  or  weeks  co;nparatively  quiescent,  is  the 
most  effectual  in  preventing  the  growth  of  new  shoots, 
and  in  speedily  covering  the  wounds  with  new  bark; 
and  that  the  reverse  of  this  happens  when  trees  are 
pruned  in  spring,  aotiunn  or  winter. 

It  cannot  but  have  been  remarked,  that  orchards 
pruned  in  spring  or  fall,  especially  if  the  labor  has 
been  omitted  some  years,  or  performed  in  a  careless 
manner,  become  unsightly  and  unproductive, from  the 
iiiunmerable  sprouts  or  shoots  which  succeed  the  op- 
eration. I  have  two  successive  years  pruned  my  or- 
chards in  July,  after  the  grass  or  grain  growing  in 
them  was  cut,  and  have  reason  to  be  highly  gratified 
with  my  innovation  upon  the  old  praciice.  Very  few 
shciuts  were  subsequently  produced,  and  the  wounds 
were  nearly  c<ivered  by  new  bark  before  autumn. 
The  operation  of  piuniiig,  tube  well  done,  should  be 
performed  annually,  or  at  farthest  biennially,  when 
the  knife  will  be  the  principal  instrument  required, 
and  the  wounds  su  small  as  to  heal  readily. 

Extract. — ■•The  presence  of  leaves  is  essential  to 
the  crrowth  of  buds  and  branches,  and  consequently 
to  that  of  the  pith  in  these  and  in  the  roots;  but  the 
leaves  are  not  otherwise  necessary  to  the  formation 
and  trrowth  of  Ihe  fhrcs  or  radicles  of  the  root,  as 
these  are  produced  in  abundance  when  the  plant  or 
tree  is  leafless,  and  even  during  winter,  when  the 
ground  is  eovere<l  with  frojt  and  snow,  the  reservoir 
of  nourishment  in  the  pith  being  probably  suflScient 
fur  that  purpose." 
Remark. — The  food  is  elaborated    in  the   leave.s. 


while  these  organs  perform  their  functions,  descends 
through  the  inner  bark,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  pith  by  the  medullar  rays.  Thus  the 
plant  continues  to  be  fed,  if  the  term  is  admissible, 
by  the  prepared  food,  until  the  new  leaves  are  ex- 
panded in  the  spring,  and  exercise  their  functions. 
The  practical  use  I  should  make  of  this  fact  would 
be  to  transplant  in  autumn,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
have  finished  their  oflSce,  while  the  plant  abounds  in 
elaborated  I'ood,  in  order  that  this  may  produce  new 
radicles  (mouths)  for  the  early  supply  of  food  in  the 
spring.  Prof.  Lindley,  than  whom  I  can  quote  no 
belter  authority,  decidedly  concurs  in  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  fall  planting.  B. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
VEGETABLE   NUTRITION. 

According  to  a  table  constructed  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
from  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of 
nutritive  matter  contained  in  difl'erent  vegetables, 
the  difl'erent  varieties  of  beets  contain  from  136  to 
151  parts  in  every  1000.  parsnips  99,  carrots  98,  and 
turnips -12.  As  it  is  now  ascertained  that  a  greater 
quantity  by  wei;;ht  of  mangold  wurzel  can  be  raised 
upon  a  given  (juantity  of  land  than  either  of  the 
roots  mentioned,  it  follows  that,  if  they  do  not  re- 
quire a  greater  expense  in  cultivation  and  preserva- 
tion than  the  others,  their  cultivation  will  be  attend- 
ed with  the  greatest  profit.  It  is  slated,  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  man- 
gold wurzel,  that  a  crop  can  be  raised  with  the  same 
labor  that  is  necessary  for  a  crop  of  potatoes;  and  that 
they  can  be  preserved  in  cellars,  or  elsev.'here,  by 
keeping  them  from  frost  through  the  winter,  and  that 
they  will  retain  their  nutritive  qualities  through  the 
succeeding  summer.  Although  we  are  opposed  to  a 
general  innovation  in  agricultural  pursuits,  yet  we  re- 
commend a  fair  trial  of  the  cultivation  of  mangold 
wurzel,  for  the  benefit  of  stock  farmers.  It  is  desira- 
ble to  find  out  the  cheapest  article  with  which  far- 
mers can  supply  their  stocks  with  green  or  succulent 
food  during  our  most  severe  winter  weather.  Cab- 
bage and  tiirni])S  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  insects, 
which  renders  those  crops  too  uncertain.  Carrots  and 
parsnips  require  much  labor.  Potatoes  require  boil- 
ing, but  all  things  considered,  are  at  present  our  most 
valuable  crop  for  the  above  purpose  in  general  culti- 
vation, so  that  experiments  should  determine  between 
them  and  mangold  wurzel. 


RURAI,  SCONOnSY. 

(From  the  Village  Record.) 

CHESTER  COUNTY  (PA.)  CATTLE. 
The  cattle  mentioned  in  the  last  Rktoiiu,  were  ex- 
hibited at  VVm.  Reed's  Hotel,  from  Tuesday  morn- 
ing until  Thursday  at  noon.  They  were  very  hand- 
some, and  called  together  hundreds  of  visiters  who 
were  favored  with  excellent  sleighing,  and  the  weath- 
er being  pleasant  the  inducement  to  such  visit  and 
view,  was  increased.  At  about  two  o'clock,  on 
Thursday,  the  two  heaviest  oxen,  those  fed  by  Em- 
mor  Seeds,  on  Brandy  wine  Farin  No.  1 ,  were  )ilaced 
on  two  connected  cars,  at  the  depot  of  the  West- 
Chester  Rail  Koad — and  being  properly  secured — two 
horses  were  harnessed  thereto— and  they  left  the  de- 
pot, cheered  by  three  loud  huzzas  in  the  presence  of 
not  less  than  three  to  five  hundred  persons.  The 
purchaser,  Mr.  Henrv  Boraeff,  we  understand  to 
be  an  enterprising  and  liberal  victualler  of  Philadel- 
phia. For  this  pair  of  oxen,  he  offered  and  we  pre- 
sume paid  §325  00  to  E.  Seeds,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  privilege  of  receiving  that  sum  or  $1 1.  00  per  cwt. 
It  excited  a  degree  of  hilarity  in  the  spectators,  to  see 
the  cheerful  countenances  of  the  farmers,  and  to  hear 
their  jokes,  while  viewing  the  just  proportioned  and 
well-fatted  animals  whicli   were   about   to  leave  the 
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country  to  gratify  the  palates  of  the  citizens. — See 
below  the  Keport  of  the  committee  of  Farmers  and 
Graziers. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  farmers  and  graziers,  held 
at  the  house  of  \\'illiam  Keed,  in  the  borough  of 
VVestCliester,  on  Tuesday  the  5lli  of  March,  1833, 
D.4VID  VVoELPPKK  Was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Jesse 
Pusey  appuiiilcd  secretary. 

Tlie  object  of  llie  meeting  being  stated  to  be,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  taking  some  order  in  relation 
to  a  number  of  caitle  which  had  been  brought  to  the 
borough  for  exhibition:  on  motion  it  was  Resolved, 
That  Jesse  Pusey,  Joel  Peimock,  Edward  Inskip, 
Samuel  Morns,  Jr.,  and  John  Hickman,  be  a  commit- 
tee to  examine  the  said  cattle,  e.\hibit  them  to  the 
company  assembled,  and  make  report  to  the  meelmg. 

The  meeting  then  l(jok  a  recess  for  two  hours,  and 
afterwards  met  again  in  the  same  place,  when  the 
above  mentioned  cummiltee  submitted  the  following 
report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

KEPORT. 

The  duty  assigned  us  by  the  appointment  of  the 
meeting  has  been  performed.  At  5  o'clock,  P.  M. 
five  remarkably  fine  lookmg  cattle  were  driven  up  un- 
der our  direction  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  exhibited 
to  a  large  number  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Of  those 
cattle,  two  were  led  by  Emmor  Weeds,  of  East  Brad- 
ford, two  by  John  Gheen  of  Pennsbury,  and  one  by 
John  Hickman,  of  West  Bradlbrd.  Those  belonging 
to  the  first  Bamed  gentleman,  were  the  largest  and 
heaviest,  and  probably  exceed  in  weight  any  cattle 
heretofore  fed  in  ilie  county.  'Ihose  of  JNIr.  Gheen 
are  exceedingly  fine,  and  we  are  persuaded  have  sel- 
dom been  surpassed  in  neatness  and  fatness  by  any  of 
equal  age.  '1  he  heiler  of  Mr.  Hickman,  is  young, 
plump  and  beauiilul  m  its  proportions,  and  appears  as 
well  ted  as  any  of  llie  lot. 

Theesliniaies  of  the  weight  of  these  cattle  are  va- 
rious, and  the  diti'erent  members  of  the  committee 
find  some  difliculty  in  forming  an  unanimous  judg- 
ment; but  have  little  hesitation  in  believing  that  those 
of  Mr.  Seeds,  will  weigh  from  3000,  to  3300  lbs.  and 
Mr.  Gheen's  from  2100  to  2300  lbs. 

This  exhibition  has  afforded  much  satisfaction  to 
the  committee,  and  they  consider  tlie  effort  to  excel 
in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  very  creditable  to  the  gentle- 
men concerned,  'i'heir  example  we  hope'will  be  im- 
itated and  their  success  emulated  by  others.  The 
credit  of  the  county  as  a  grazing  and  feeding  district, 
will  be  elevated  by  ihe  attempt  and  we  shall  all  find 
our  interests  promoted  and  our  feelings  of  pride  grati- 
fied by  the  result. 

On  nr.otion,  Resolved,  That  Ihe  proceedings  of  this 
meeting,  together  with  the  repo.'t  of  the  committee, 
be  published  in  the  papers  of  the  county. 

David  VVoelpper,  Chairman. 

Jesse  Pt;sEV,  Secretary. 

S^-The  cattle  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  proceed- 
ings have  been  purchased  by  that  enterprising  citizen 
Mr.  Henry  Boraeff,  and  are  destined  as  we  under- 
stand, for  tlie  Philadelphia  market. 


CFrom  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
THE  HONEY  BEE. 

ITS   CUI.TIVAl  IllN   UPO.NTHt;   HOLSIN'G  PLAN. 

Jlaiiimoiid's  Port,  Feb.  I,  1833. 
1  have  read  the  commuuicatiim  of  Ulmus,  [p\iblish- 
ed  in  the  American  Farmer,  Vol.  xiv.  No.  46,]  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  bee,  with  nuirh  interest.  Like 
him,  I  am  a  new  bfginner  in  the  rearing  of  this  use- 
ful little  insect.  Having  read  a  communication  two 
years  since  of  Judge  Bum,,  in  which  the  housing 
system  is  recommended.  I  determined  to  make  the 
exjieriment.  But,  like  Ulmus,  I  was  not  sufficiently 
informed  in  the  particulars  relaiive  to  this  mode  of 
culture,  Ihe  placing  of  Ihe  hive,  the  arrangement  of 
the  interior  of  the  house,  &.C.  For  this  I  had  no  other 
guide  than    my  own  judgment.     Last  winter  I  pre- 


pared a  room  in  my  shed  loft — obtained  a  hive  of 
bees,  and  placed  them  in  it.  Thus  far  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  result  of  the  experiment.  The 
room  is  about  five  feet  by  six  on  the  east  end  of  my 
shed,  and  facing  the  garden,  ceiled  and  made  tight  to 
exclude  insects  and  secure  against  cold  in  the  win- 
ter. I  placed  Ihe  hive  on  a  shelf  against  the  side  of 
the  house  next  the  garden,  and  even  with  Ihe  shelf 
made  a  hole,  lor  the  egress  of  Ihe  bees,  four  inches 
wide,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  deep,  in  which  1  in- 
serted a  spout  on  the  outside  of  the  house  ten  inches 
long,  with  an  orifice  two  inches  wide,  and  one-third 
of  an  inch  deep.  This  was  the  more  effectually  to 
prevent  the  entering  of  the  bee  moth.  Besides  this,  I 
insetted  two  others,  to  be  closed  until  the  bees  increas- 
ed so  as  to  need  them.  Even  witli  the  top  of  the 
hive  I  formed  a  rack  of  narrow  strips  of  lath,  sup- 
porled  by  cross  pieces,  far  enough  apart  (or  the  bees 
to  pass  between  them.  Above  this  I  placed  two 
more  tiers  of  lath,  about  sixteen  inches  between  the 
tiers,  with  rods  passing  between  the  tiers  to  support 
the  combs.  'Ihe  house  was  made  perfectly  dark,  with 
a  small  light  door  opposite  the  shelf  for  occasional 
entrance.  The  bees  commenced  operations  vigorous- 
ly in  the  spring — cleared  the  hive  of  dead  bees,  &c. 
filled  up  the  vacant  ceils;  and  began  to  form  their 
combs  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  attaching  them  to 
the  strips  of  lath.  To  my  extreme  regret,  the  worm 
soon  made  its  appearance,  so  early  that  1  was  con- 
vinced it  was  in  the  hive  when  I  obtained  it,  or  the 
eifgs  from  which  it  was  produced.  The  worms  in- 
creased considerably — went  through  their  several 
changes,  and  abundance  of  the  miller  came  forth. 
The  bees,  however,  kept  on  working,  though  several 
of  the  combs  were  injured  by  the  worms,  and  formed 
thirly  or  forty  weight  of  beautiful  white  honey  out- 
side of  the  hive.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
the  bees  all  collected  into  the  hive,  and  left  the  out- 
side combs  free,  which  were  removed  wish  perfect 
ease.  Had  there  been  no  worms  in  the  hive  when 
I  obtained  it,  or  eggs  of  the  moth,  I  doubt  whether 
the  apiary  would  have  been  much  molested  by  them, 
as  I  several  limes  waiched  the  motions  of  Ihe  miller 
in  the  evening  outside,  and  never  saw  but  one  enter. 
I  am  now  making  several  alterations  in  my  house, 
which  I  thiukof  importance. 

1.  Tomake  llic  lioiise  UHirmer.  For  this  I  shall 
make  the  floor  double,  and  perfectly  light;  the  walls 
also  double  and  filled  in  with  straw  or  chaff — perhaps 
dry  Ian  bark  would  be  belter;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
plaster  Ihe  room  Inside,  that  there  may  be  Ihe  fewest 
possible  cracks  or  joints  for  the  moth  to  deposit  her 
eggs,  and  hir  the  entrance  of  Ihe  cold  air.  I  .'iiii  sat- 
isfied the  bees  in  my  room  would  have  perished  willi 
the  cold,  if  they  could  not  have  found  place  in  the 
hive. 

2.  To  simplify  and  improve  the  internal  arrange- 
ment. To  this  end,  I  shall  suspend  the  hive  by 
wires,  agreeable  to  the  suggestion  of  Ulmus,  near 
the  top  of  the  room,  without  any  bottom  board  to  il, 
that  ihe  worms,  if  there  be  any  in  it,  may  fall  down, 
and  be  unable  afterwards  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  il. 
And  instead  of  the  strips  of  lath,  I  shall  substitute 
shelves,  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  smooth  on  the 
upper  side,  with  holes  bored  through  them  for  the 
bees  to  pass  up  and  down;  the  shelves  to  rest  on  cleats 
at  ihe  ends,  but  not  to  touch  the  side  of  the  wall,  leav- 
ing sufficient  room  for  the  bees  to  pass,  and  forming 
no  hiding  place  for  Ihe  worm,  or  deposit  for  the  eggs 
of  the  muih;  ihe  joinls  at  the  ends  of  the  shelves  to 
be  carefully  filled  with  putty ,  or  some  other  subslance; 
two  rods  must  run  between  these  shelves,  as  in  thi' 
other  conslruclion,  lenglhwise,  supported  by  stand- 
ards. These  shelves  will  be  preferable  to  the  racks 
of  lath,  on  account  of  their  affording  fe,ver  creviciS, 
and  Ihe  greater  ease  with  which  the  combs  may  be 
taken  from  them. 

3.  To  ventilate  the  room.  This,  1  think,  will  add 
to  Ihe  health  of  the  bees,  by  making  their  room  cooler 
in  summer,  cairying  off  the  perspiration,   and   secure 


against  the  combs  breaki!!g  down  by  too  great  heat, 
as  was  the  case  with  mine  in  ihe  fore  part  of  Ihe 
summer.  To  effect  this,  I  shall  make  two  holes 
through  the  floor,  covered  bolh  outside  and  inside 
with  a  fine  wire  screen,  having  on  Ihe  outside  a  slide 
to  stop  it  as  cold  weather  approaches;  and  in  the  up- 
per ceiling,  one  or  more  lubes  are  lo  be  inserted,  co.ii- 
municating  with  the  ouiside,  to  bo  covered  with  a 
wire  screen,  and  having  slides  to  slop  them  on  the 
outside  in  the  winter.  By  making  their  house  thus 
light  and  warm,  and  pulling  up  sufficient  fixtures,  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  bees  may  not  increase  till  they 
fill  it.  To  give  them  room  to  work  for  many  years, 
I  shall  put  a  range  of  shelves  on  the  south  as  well  as 
on  the  east  side.  I  shall  be  parlicnlarly  careful  to 
make  every  joint  perfectly  tight  wherever  the  bee 
moth  may  deposit  ils  eggs.  By  taking  this  precau- 
tion, and  using  these  long  lubes  or  spouts  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  bees,  I  think  the  worm  may  be  kept 
out.  These  are  the  alteraiions  which  I  am  now  mak- 
ing in  my  apiary.  Time  will  test  whether  they  are 
improvemenis  or  not.  In  another  communication  I 
shall  suggest  what  I  consider  an  improvement  upon 
the  plan  of  Ulmus,  in  the  construction  of  his  extend- 
ed hive.  W.W.B. 

(From  the  .Southern  Planter.) 
RAISING  CALVES  BY  HAND. 

rarvrrsvitle,  Feb.  ]-2,  1833. 
Mr.  Editor, — Having  fmind  you  very  desirous  of 
communicalionsconnecled  with  agricultural  concerns, 
I  have  thought  proper  lo  recite  lo  you  my  method  of 
raising  cnhis  by  hand,  and  Ihereby  not  only  enlarn-- 
ing  the  dairy  product,  but  actually  rearing  a  finer 
animal  and  in  less  time.  At  one  day  old,  the  calf  is 
removed  en:irely  from  the  dam,  and  fed  at  first  with 
milk  fresh  from  the  cow  and  in  a  pail  in  which  Ihe 
feeder  may  lay  his  hand,  pulling  a  finger  into  Ihe 
calf's  mouth  by  which  the  lilile  animal  will  soon 
drain  ihe  pail.  By  a  little  care  and  ingenuity  in  the 
feeder,  Ihe  calf  will  presently  eilher  drink  Ihe  milk, 
or  thrusting  ils  no.-e  lo  the  bollom  of  the  pail,  suck 
up  the  contents  every  drop.  Having  tauglu  the  crea- 
ture to  take  its  food  in  this  artificial  manner,  proceed 
to  add  lo  [Kjriions  of  thin  corn  meal  mush,  as  much 
skimmed  milk  as  will  reduce  the  mush  to  a  proper 
consistency  for  suction,  and  render  tlie  mixture  a  full 
feed  for  the  calf.  Feed  ihus  three  limes  a  day.  Any 
child  eight  years  old  will  take  interest  in  administer- 
ing lo  the  little  beast,  and  be  fully  competent  lo  dis- 
charge the  office  of  feeder  for  a  number  of  calves. 

Should  Ihe  diet  ever  disagree  with  Ihe  calf,  substi- 
tute fresh  milk  a  time  or  two,  and  all  will  be  well 
again.     Probatum  est.     Yours,  respecifully, 

Geo.  P.  Cooper. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
DISEASE  L\  CALVES. 

Covinglcn,  Feb.  12,  IS33. 
Mr.  Editor,— In  the  fall  of  1831,1  lost  three 
calves  by  a  disorder  allogelher  new  to  me.  They 
were  taken  lame  at  first  in  one  of  the  hind  legs,  and 
generally  died  in  about  from  24  to  48  hours  after. 
On  opening  them,  Ihe  hind  quarter  above  Ihe  gam- 
brel  joint  appeared  morlified  and  roUen.  In  some 
the  inteslines  appeared  affected  in  ihe  same  way.  The 
blood  before  deaih  appeared  thin  and  watery.  Last 
fall  I  lost  two  more,  with  the  same  disorder  1  believe. 
These,  however,  appeared  affccl<>d  throughout  the 
system.  These  calves  were  all  in  good  order.  My 
neighbors  have  lost  several  with  the  same  disorder, 
and  I  have  not  found  any  one  that  can  give  any  light 
on  the  subjict.  'J'he  objecl  of  this  communication 
therefore  is,  lo  see  if  yon,  or  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents, can  give  us  any  infurmalion  on  the  above  sub- 
ject; for  unless  stuiielbing  can  be  done  to  prevent  or 
cure  the  above  disorder,  the  raising  of  calves  will  be 
rather  unprofitable  business  in  this  town. 

A  SCBSCRrBEB. 
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Frices  Current  in  JVew  Foffr,  Jl/nrc/i  23. 

BffJtcnx,   yellow,  13  a  20.    CoKon,  New  Orleans,  .11 

■  13i;  Upland,  .10  a  .12;  .ibbaina,  .10  a  .121.     Cotton 

Bog?in?,  llcinp,  yd.  .13  a  .214;  Flax,  .13  a  .U^.    Flax, 

American,  T.  o.S.  Flaxsted,  '  bush,  clean, 15. 00  a  15.25; 

rough,  13  01)  o .      /Your,  N.  York,  bbl.   5."5a5.8T; 

Canal,  C. 1-2  0  6. SI;  Bait.  How'd  si.  5.15  o  COO;    Rh'd 

cily  mills, a ;  country,  5  02  c  5.15;  Aloxand'a, 

6.15  0 ;  Frcdricks'g,  5.62  o  5.15;     Petcr'i'g,  new, 

5.62  a  5.15;    Uye   flour, o ;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.15  a  3. SI,  per  hhd.  16.50  a  16.15.    Grniii,  Wheat, 

North, a ;    Vir. a ;   liye,  North,  .81  a 

. — ;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .66  a  .61;    Barley,  .—  a   — ; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  . —  a  — ;  Peas,  white,  dry,  ^  bu. 

6.00  o ;  Bcar.s,  1  bu.  S.OO  o  9.50;  Piovis'wns,  Beef, 

mess,  8.25  a  S.lj;  prime,   5.25  a  5.15;  carj^o, a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   12.50  a  13.50,  prime,  11.00  a 

11.25;  Lard,  1\.  a  .9. 

LANC.VSHIRF.  GOOSEBERRY  PLANTS. 

Just  received  from  F,n;;land  the  following  choice  as- 
(ortment  of  the  celebrated  Lancashire  Gooseberry 
Plants,  which  are  oliercd  to  the  public  with  confuicnco 
in  their  superior  rpialily,  their  genuineness,  and  fine 
condition.  They  will  be  packed  so  as  to  be  carried 
safely  any  di'~tance;  butlhose  that  have  to  go  far  would 
better  be  ordered  without  delay.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  twenty-seven  kinds; 

White  Fruit. — Capper's  Bonny  I^nss,  Boordman's 
Smiling  Beauty,  Iloklen's  While' Muslin,  Sampson's 
Queen  Ann,  Yates'  Thrasher,  I.ei;;h's  Toper. 

Yellow  ok  .\mbf.r. — Nelson's  Waves,  Hill's  Royal 
Sovereign,  Weedbam's  Delight,  Large  tiolden  Queen, 
Forbes'  Uolden  F.aglc,  Sandiford  British  Favorite. 

Red. — AValker's  Bank  of  England,  Kirsham's  Fair- 
maid,  Jolly  Minor,  Dean's  Glory  of  England,  Chad- 
wick's  Sportsman,  Boardnian's  British  Hero,  Board- 
man's  Prince  Regent,  Fletcher's  Crown  Regent,  Mill- 
ing's Crown  Bob,  Eckeily's  Jolly  Printer,  Bell's  Glori- 
ous, Bratherton's  Overall. 

Grees'. — Hopley's  Shannon,  Parkinson's  Laurel, 
Allan's  Glory  of  Ratcliff 

These  plants  have  been  carefully  selected  from  the 
best  sources  by  a  competent  person,  and  are  truly  fine. 

Prices. — Several  of  these  varieties  are  sold  from  the 
gardens  at  from  50  cents  to  §1  per  plant,  (they  are  all 
superior  kinds,)  but  1  oiler  them  as  foil  jus; 

Purchasers  may  select  at  40  cents  each,  or  thirteen 
plants  for  §5.  When  the  selection  is  left  to  us  we  will 
send  three  plants  for  $1,  or  sixteen  for  J5.  The  num- 
ber of  each  kind  is  very  limited. 

ANTWERP  RASPBERRY  AND  CURRANT 
BUSHES;— GENUliNE. 
Just  received  a  few  plants  of  the  Red  Antwerp  Rasp- 
berry, best  kind,  at  25  cents  each,  or  §2.50  per  dozen. 
Common  kind  usually  known  by  this  name,  and  bearing 
fine  fruit,  12^  cents  each,  §1.25  per  dozen,  or  §3  per 
hundred. 

Genuine  .Antwerp  or  Large  Dutch  Currants,  25  cents 
each,  or  J2.50  per  dozen. 

Address  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

Amcrie.in  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


GRAPEVINES  AND  CUTTINGS. 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  the  following,  which  can  be  sent  safely  any  dis- 
tance: 

Rooted  Vlves. 

Herbcmont's  Madeira,  two  years  old,  S3  cents  each, 
$3.50  per  dozen,  or  §25  per  hundred. 

Isabella,  very  fine  roots,  two  years  old,  SIJ  cts.  each, 
or  §1.00  per  dozen. 

White  Scuppcrnong,  one  year  old,  25  cents  each,  or 
J!.50  per  dozen. 

CrxTixcs. 

Cunningham,  finest  native  grape,  both  for  wine  and 
table,  12^  cents  each,  §1.25  per  dozen,  or  §8  per  hun- 
dred. 

Woodson,  very  fine  do.  do.  same  price. 

(For  description  of  these,  see  American  Farmer, 
Vol.  xiv.  No.  33.] 

Norton's  Virginia  Seedling,  fine,  same  price. 

Cuttings  of  the  Is.ibella,  Museadel,  and  Golden  Chas- 
•elas,  50  cents  per  dozen.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


IMPROVED    DURHAM    SHORTHORN 
CATTLE. 

I   have  the  selling  (on  commission)  of  the  following 
fine  animals, — viz; 

A  Bull  5  years  old,  full  blood,  for  §200 

Do     3       "        "         Do  •'  300 

Do     2       "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     U     "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     1       "        "  (small)  Do     "        -  150 

Several  Cows  and  Heifers  from  §200  to  §300  each. 

Half  Blood  ami  ujnranh.—.\   Bull  Calf,  by  Bolivar,   6 

montlis  old,  liflecnth-sixteenths  Durham  Shorthorn, very 

promising,  §15. 

A  Cow  8  or  9  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham  Short- 
horn a  very  fine  breeder,  §100. 

Several  Heifers  2  years  old,  half  blood  and  upwards, 
prices  froni  §15  to  §100  each. 

Several  similar  Heifers  1   year  old,  §50  to  15. 
Several  half  blood  Bulls,  1  year  old,  <;30  to  §50  each. 
Address  I.  I.  HITCHCUCK. 

jlmer.  Far.  OJJicc. 


BAIiTIMOSi:   FBICES  CTJHnENT. 


DOUGLAS'  WHEAT  MACHINE, 
Made  by  Z.  ]Jooth,  J\'ew  Yvrk. 
The  Subscriber  has  the  agency  for  vending  this  very 
superior  implement,  and  has  also  a  sample  of  a  two  and 
four  horse  power  machine,  which  he  will  exhibit  at  his 
warehouse,  Camden  street,  and  also  testimonials  (tf  the 
highest  rcspcctabilily,  who  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  their  worth.  HENRY   W.  GRAY. 

March  29.— 2t 

GRASS  SEEDS  FOR  SALE. 

Just  received. 

One  hundred  bushels  Orchard  Grass  Seed. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  Herd's  Grass  Seed. 

Sixty  bushels  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  Seed. 

Also  on  hand,  prime  Timothy  and  Lucerne  Seed. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 
Mar.  29.  Corner  of  Pralt  and  Light  streets. 


SINCLAIR  AND  MOORE  S  NURSERY. 
The  Proprietors  are  about  to  clear  a  part  of  the 
ground,  now  occupied  with  white  Mulberry  Trees,  in 
order  to  plant  other  articles,  to  which  the  exposure  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  will  dispose  of  them 
at  very  reducetl  prices; — after  these  are  sold  the  regu- 
lar price  will  be  ten  dollars  per  hundred  for  trees  eight 
to  ten  feet  high. 

They  also  olfer  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  fifty 
kinds  of  hardy  Rose  Bushes,  (among  which  is  the  much 
admired  GreviUe,)  double  Allheas,  Honeysuckles,  Cor- 
corus.  Lilac,  Snowberry  and  BuQ'alo  Berry  Trees,  Chi- 
nese Alanthus,  white  fiowering  Horseehestnut,  and  sil- 
ver leaved  Maple,  all  of  large  size,  (the  latter  is  a 
beautiful  shade  tree,)  large  red  and  wliite  Dutch  Cur- 
rant, red  and  while  Antwerp  and  other  Raspberry 
Bushes,' Strawberry  Plants  assorted,  (large  plants  rais- 
ed carefully  for  sale,)  white  and  black  W  ainut,  Quinces 
assorted,  Peach  Trees,  a  large  stock  of  very  superior 
kinds,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
Grape  Plants  and  CuUings  of  several  varieties,  .Aspara- 
gus and  Hop  Roots,  and  Thorns  for  hedging. 

Apply  at  the  Nursery,  or  at  their  store,  corner  of 
Pratt  and  Light  streets.  Feb.  22. 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS,  &c. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  offers  the  following  Seeds  for  sale, 
viz.  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS, 
MILLET,  LUCERNE,  COW  PEAS,  LARGE  YEL- 
LOW PUMPKIN,  and  EARLY  WHITE  CORN. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  and 
WHITE  ONION  SETS. 

Likewise  in  store,  a  general  assortment  of  AGRI. 
CULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  embracing  almost  every 
article  in  the  farming  line,  which  he  will  sell  low  for 
cash  or  approved  city  acceptances. 

He  must  decline  opening  any  new  accounts,  except 
with  those  who  will  be  liberal  customers,  and  can  give 
good  references;  and  all  such  accounts  he  expects  to 
be  promptly  settled  once  a  year;  and  those  who  have 
accounts  standing  on  his  books  over  one  year,  are  de- 
sired to  settle  the  same.  All  Grass  Seeds  musi  be  con- 
sidered cash.  Liberal  discounts  will  he  made  on  all 
implements  purchased  by  merchants  and  others  to  sell 
again.  Feb.  15. 


Balti.more  Market. — A  little  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  produce  business.  Howard  street  flour 
from  wagons  commands  readily  §5.25,  and  considera- 
ble  sales  have  been  made  from  stores  at  our  quotations. 
Millers  arc  asking  §5.50  for  city  mills  flour,  though  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  sales  at  thai  price.  Wheat  has  im- 
proved considerably,  and  our  quotations  of  red  may  be 
considered  its  fair  price. 

ToB.HCco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 

ground    leaf,  5.00    a  9.00. Crop,  common,  3.00  a 

5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red. 9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a 20. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00a  26.00. — Virginia ,4.00  a .-Rappahannock, 

3.00a  4.00~Kenlucky,  3  50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  42  hds.  Md.;  SO  l.ds.  Ken.; 
and  I  hhd.  Ohio— total  13  hhds. 

Floor — best  wh:te  wheatfamily  ,§6.15  n  1.25;  super 

Howard-street,   a  5.50;    city  mills,  5.44  a  ; 

cily  mills  extra 5.50  a ;— Corn  Meal  bbl.  3  50; 

Gr.mn,  best  red  wheal,  1. 10  a  1.15;    white  do o ; 

—Corn,  while,  60  a  62,  yellow,  61  a  63; Rye,  65  a  68 

—Oats,  31  a  40— Beans,  15  a  80— Peas,  65  a  10— 

Cloveu-seEh  S.OO  a Timothy,  —  o  — Ob- 

•..HARr    Grass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00a2.50— Herd's,  —   a Lucerne  —  n  31;i  lb.— 

Barlkt.-Flaxseei  1.50  o  1.62-CoTTON.Va.IO  a  1  2-Lou. 
12  T  13-Alab.  lO.i.llJ— Tenn..l0a.l2;N.Cnr.l0a.l2; 
Upland  10(1  124-ViiiisKEr,  hhds.  1st  p.28n2SJ;in  bbls. 

29411  30 Wool.,  If  asAfrf,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, SS  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  a  33;  ha  If  do.  SO  a  S3;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20 o 
22;  half  do.  IS  a  20;quarterdo  16  a  lS;comnion,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia, ton  ,§200  n  215;  Country,  dew-rotted, 6 
a  1c.  lb.  waler-rolted.1  a 8c. — Feathers, 31a  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton.  5  00  a ground,  1.50  a   —     bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton.  2  8.00  a  30.00  ;bar  S  us.  per  ton, 
"5.00  a  85. 60. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5  60  a  6.25— 
Oak  wood.  3.00  a  3.25;  Hickory,  4  50  a  5.00;  Pine,  2.25. 
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Agricultural  and 


GKNERAL         1 
Horticultural 


Establishment: 


COMTRISIVG, 

A  Seed  anJ  Imptcment  Store,  a  Genera!  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Olilce  of  the  AMr.r.icAN  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
s'oulli  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Expcnmcn.tal  Karnij  Garden  and  Nursery  in  tho 
vicinity. 

$:^  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the''Kstahhshment,"and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  Stc. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  liis  address  for  that  purpose. 

AnES'TS  FOR,  THE  Farmer. — All  postmasters  arc  requesledj 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  antl  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  tfairdi 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  tor  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  Thej 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third' 
week.     (Terms  nest  week.) 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Pau!  and  Market  elrccls.J 
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Mangle  Wurtzel  for  Cattle.  Last  year  we 
made  an  experiiiient  wuli  manirel  wurlzel  lur  cattle, 
and  the  result  was  lii^lily  satislaclury — so  mucti  su 
that  we  shall  herealter  adu|it  it  in  preference  to  all 
other  loot  crojis  lor  the  purpuij.  Having  about  the 
sixth  of  an  acre  of  gruund  prepared  for  early  corn  for 
which  we  had  not  seed  enough,  we  determined  to 
plant  it  in  mangle  wurlzel  as  an  experiment,  having 
very  little  contident-e  in  its  cipiality  wiili  ruia  b^ga. 
We  accordingly  soaked  the  seed  twenty-lour  hours 
in  warm  water,  laid  oft'  furrows  about  two  feet  a 
jrart,  and  dropped  the  seed  six  or  eight  inches  apart, 
covering  it  as  we  do  curn.  When  the  plants  were  up, 
we  passed  over  the  field  with  a  weeding  hoc,  and  sub- 
sequently run  a  small  plough  through  u  twice,  clear- 
ing out  ihe  weeds  with  a  hoe.  This  is  all  the  culti- 
vation it  had,  and  we  I'eel  certain  that  all  the  work 
bestowed  upon  il,  including  the  original  preparation  of 
llie  ground  tor  curn,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  two 
full  days  work  fur  one  man.  We  put  no  manure  on 
the  ground,  though  it  had  been  maimred  the  year  be- 
fore lor  potatoes,  and  lor  planting  in  early  York  cab- 
bages, wliich  weie  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter. The  soil  was  a  fair  medium  mold,  a  mixture  ol 
sand,  clay  and  vegetable  matter;  high  ground,  but 
level.  When  the  mangel  wurlzel  was  gathered,  il 
was  estimated  by  every  one  at  seventy-five  bushels; 
some  more,  but  none  less.  It  was  also  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  we  might  have  taken  at  least  one-fourth 
more,  if  not  double  the  quantity  from  the  same 
ground,  had  we  planted  more  carefully  and  laid  the 
loxvs  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  instead  of  two 
feet.  There  was  many  places  in  the  rows  where 
there  was  not  a  plant  fur  six  or  eight  feet;  and  then 
again  many  places  where  they  were  so  crowded  that 
the  roots  could  not  fairly  develope  themselves. 

As  food  lor  cattle,  especially  lor  milch  cows,  our 
experiment  was  as  follows:  In  October,  our  best  milch 
cow  began  to  fail  in  her  milk,  and  we  cut  an  arm  full 
ol  the  tops  of  the  mangel  wurlzel  for  her;  this  seemed 
to  have  a  good  eftVct,  and  it  was  repeated  night  and 
morning  for  a  week,  when  she  fully  recovered  her 
usual  supply.  The  leaves  were  then  withheld,  and 
she  immediately  failed  again  in  her  milk.  At  that 
lime  her  full  quantity  was  about  twelve  quarts  a  day, 
and  when  the  mangle  wurKzel  leaves  were  withheld, 
the  quantity  she  gave  was  only  about  six  quarts. 
She  had  a  good  pasture,  with  an  excellent  stream  of 
water  in  it,  and  plenty  of  salt  during  the  time;  but  at 
that  season  tlje  grass  does  nut  afford  sufficient  nutri- 
tive matter. 

After  another  week  we  began  giving  her  the  roots 
of  the  mangel  wurizel,  cut  small  and  occasionally 
sprinkled  witli  shorts  or  corn  meal,  and  a  little  salt, 
one  peck  of  the  roots  given  thus  had  the  same  effect 
on  her  milk  that  the  tops  had;  and  we  suspended 
these  a  week,  to  try  their  effect  the  more  certainly. 
The  result  was  as  above  stated,  a  conviction  that 
mangel  wurtzel  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  root  we 
can  laise  for  milch  cows. 

After  cutting  off  ihe  leaves,  they  very  soon  nrow 
out  again,  su  that  they  may  be  cut  every  forlnio-ht. 
But  we  think  it  better  to  select  the  largest  roots  from 
crowded  places,  and  give  them  tops  and  all;  as  we 
tliink  the  new  growth  of  leaves  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  roots. 


BcTTER. — A  friend  waited  on  us,  yesterday,  to  com- 
municate the  resultofa  process,  which  had  been  recom- 
mended to  him,  ofrestoring  butter  to  its  original  sweet- 
ness. Incredulous  as  he  was,  he  made  the  experiment, 
and  he  authorises  us  to  say  it  was  enlirely  satisfactory. 
It  consists  simply  of  churning  the  butler  with  sweet 
fresh  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  about  3  lbs.  of  the 
former  to  half  a  gallon  of  the  latter.  Butter,  tho- 
, roughly  rancid,  by  this  simple  process,  was  rendered 
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sweet  and  good.     Our  citizens,  in  view  of  the  present 
scarcity   ai  d    dearness    of    butter  of  even   tolerable 
quality,  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  this  discovery. 
[Fredericksburg  Arena. 


THE  HORTICULTUKAL  SOCIETY  OB'  MA- 
RY [.AND 

For  the  diffusion  of  Horticullural  Science  and  the 
Improvement  of  the  Art  of  Gardening;  Associated 
Nov.  20th — Incorporated  by  act  of  the  legislature,  at 
December  session,  18J2. 

The  Council  of  this  .Association  have  resolved  to 
open  the  public  proceedings  of  the  society,  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and  other  vegetable 
productions 

'Ihe  exhibition  will  be  opened  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  June  next  and  will  continue  during  that  and  the 
following  day. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June,  popular  lectures  will  be 
given  in  the  hall  of  exhibition,  and  on  the  twelfth, 
the  society  will  hold  a  public  meeting,  when  an  ad- 
dress will  be  delivered. 

In  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  society,  the 
Council  have  resolved  to  offer  premiums  to  the  ao- 
gregate  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  finest  objects  exhibited,  by  a  committee 
of  judges  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  to 
act  as  a  committee  of  arrangement,  viz:  H.  F.  Dicke- 
hul,  chairman,  Z.  'Waters,  Geo.  Fitzhugh,  James 
Mooie,  Edward  Kurtz,  I.  1.  Hitchcock,  Sam.  Feast, 
John  Feast. 

All  who  feel  interested  in  the  advancement  of  Hor- 
ticulture, are  invited  to  lend  their  aid  in  furtherance 
of  this  design.  Those  wishing  to  exhibit  plants  or 
other  objects  of  Horticultural  interest,  will  olease 
communicate  their  views  to  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ment, stating  at  the  same  time  the  articles  they  design 
to  exhibit. 

Letters  on  the  subject,  must  be  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  from  whom  any  further 
information  may  be  obtained. 

Baltimore,  Jlpril  5,  1833. 


(From  Silliman's  .lournal.) 
On  the  Ccttino  of  Steel  by  Soft  Iron. 
Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  from  the  Rev.  Her- 
man Dagget. 

"I  take  the  liberty  to  communicate  to  you  a  fact, 
which  has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  which 
I  judge  may  be  of  considerable  use  to  The  mechanics, 
and  perhaps  in  philosophy.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  new  to  you. 

"Mr.  Barnes,  (a  cabinet  maker  of  this  place)  had 
occasion  to  repair  a  cross  cut  saw,  a  saw  to  be  used 
by  two  persons,  of  a  very  hard  plate,  which  would 
require  considerable  labor  in  the  usual  way  of  filing. 
He  recollected  having  heard  that  the  Shakers  some- 
times made  use  of  what  he  called  a  buzz  to  cut  iron. 
He  therefore  made  a  circular  plate  of  sheet  iron,  (a 
piece  of  stove  pipe)  fixed  an  axis  to  it,  and  put  in  his 
lathe,  which  gave  it  a  very  powe.-ful  rotary  motion. 
Wh.le  in  motion,  he  applied  to  it  a  common  file,  to 
make  it  perfectly  round  and  smouthe;  but  the  file  was 
cut  in  two  by  it,  while  it  received  iiself  no  impres- 
sion. He  then  applied  a  piece  of  rockcryslal,  which 
had  the  desired  effect.  He  then  brought  under  it  the 
saw  plate,  which  in  a  few  minutes  was  neatly  and 
completely  cut  through  longitudinally.  When  he 
stopped  the  buzz,  he  found  it  had  received  no  wear 
Irom  the  operation,  and  that  he  could  immediately  ap- 
ply his  fingers  to  it,  without  perceiving  much  sensi- 
ble heat.  During  the  operation,  there  appeared  a 
band  of  intense  fire  round  the  buzz,  continually  emit- 
ting sparks  with  great  violence.  He  al'ierwards  mark- 
ed the  saw  for  teeth,  and  in  a  short  time  cut  them 
out  by  the  same  means.  It  seemed  evident  that  the 
buzz  in  effecting  the  division,  never  came  in  actual 
contact  with  the  plate." 


(From  Proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul.  Society.) 

New  York  State  Aoiucultoral  Society. 

report  on  an  agricultural  school. 

(Concluded  from  page  11.) 

Your  committee  have  thus  complied  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  society,  in  subniitling  the  plan  of 
an  Agiicultural  School,  and  an  eslimato  of  the  e-t- 
pense  necessary  to  eslablish  and  put  the  same  into 
successful  and  permanent  operation.  It  only  remains 
for  them  to  slate  their  opinion  of  its  niility. 

The  agriculture  of  a  country  affords  the  best  crite- 
rion of  ils  prosperity.  Whether  we  compare  kincr- 
doms,  stales,  counties,  districts  or  farms,  the  condi- 
tion of  this  branch  of  labor,  which  they  severally  ex- 
hibit, is  a  sure  index,  not  only  of  the  pecuniary,  but 
of  its  moral  condition.  It  is  no  less  an  axiom  found- 
ed in  truth,  that  agriculture  prospers  or  languishes, 
in  proportion  to  the  science  and  skill  of  the  irTen  who 
manage  its  labors.  It  is  not  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil,  so  much  as  the  intelligence  and  industry  of 
those  who  till  il,  which  gives  to  husbandry  its  inter- 
ests and  its  rewards.  The  man  who  devotes  the  en- 
ergies of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  this  primitive  and  all  important  branch  of 
labor,  is  a  public  benefactor.  Cincinnatus  did  more 
to  immortalize  his  name,  and  to  command  our  ap- 
plause, by  his  love  of  rural  labors,  than  by  his  mili- 
tary exploits.  Washington,  amid  all  the  honors  that 
irradiated  his  brow,  sought  his  highest  pleasures  in 
the  business  and  relirernent  of  the  farm.  And  it  was 
the  first  remark  of  our  present  chief  magistrate,  to 
the  writer,  after  introduction,  that  he  woufd  not  fore- 
go the  pleasures  of  the  farm  for  all  the  honors  and 
emoluments  that  this  nation  could  confer' upon  him. 
Education  enables  man  to  appreciate  the  wonderful 
provisions  which  God  has  made  for  his  happiness  in 
rural  life,  and  imparts  to  him  the  abiliiy  of  diffusing 
instruction  and  happiness  to  multitudes  around  him. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  government,  therefore, 
which  watches  over  the  interest  of  all,  to  infuse  into 
the  labors  of  husbandry,  all  the  lights  of  science  and 
knowledge — to  take  care  to  expand  and  elevate  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  to  give  it  efficiency  and  cha- 
racter, and  to  call  forth  skill  and  industry  by  proffer- 
ed rewards.  With  us  these  considerations  possess 
peculiar  force.  Our  population  and  business  arc  em- 
phatically agricultural,  and  every  aid  which  is  ex- 
tended to  this  class,  benefits,  indirectly,  every  por- 
tion of  the  community.  Agriculture  constitutes  the 
fountains  of  the  thousand  rills  which,  swellimr  and 
traversing  every  part  of  the  state,  propel  the  spindle 
and  the  hammer  of  the  artizanand  the  manufacturer, 
and  finally,  by  their  union,  make  up  the  mighty 
stream  of  commerce  which  unceasingly  flows  into  the 
Atlantic. 

That  our  agriculture  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment— that  the  products  of  its  labors  may  be  doubled, 
nay  quadrupled,  must  be  apparent  to  those  who  have 
compared  our  husbandry  wiih  that  of  some  European 
countries,  or  who  have  contrasted,  at  home,  the  well 
cultivated  district,  or  farm,  with  those  which  are  bad- 
ly managed.  How  is  the  desired  amelioration  to  be 
effected?  How  can  a  better  husbandry  be  so  well  pro- 
moted, as  by  teaching  it  to  our  youth?— by  sowing 
our  seed  in  the  spring  time  of  life?  Prejudice  no 
where  retains  a  stronger  hold  than  among  farmers 
who  have  approached  or  passed  the  meridian  of  life. 
W  hile  some  retain  old  practices,  for  want  of  confi- 
dence in   their   knowledge   to  guide   them  in  better 

ones;  others  lack  the  first  requisites  to  improvement 

a  consciousness  that  their  svslein  is  not  the  most  use- 
ful; while  not  a  few  are  influenced,  in  their  hostility 
to  public  means  of  improvement,  by  Ihe  desire  to 
keep  things  to  their  own  level.  If  we  would  effi- 
ciently improve  this  great  branch  of  business,  and 
elevate  its  character,  as  well  as  the  character  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  its  operations,  we  must  do  what 
universal  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  only  sure 
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method: — we  must  lay  our  foundation  in  the  rising 
generation — we  must  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot  —  we  must  inslriict  the  head  lu  help  the  hands. 
Our  physical  and  mental  powers  are  twin  sisters. 
They  lighten  each  other's  labor,  and  mutually  im- 
parl a  zest  to  each  other's  eiijoyinenls.  And  as  it  is 
becomin"  common  to  introduce  manual  labor  into  liter- 
ary schools,  it  is  courteous  ihat  literature  and  science 
should  reipiite  the  civility,  by  associating  wiih  the 
inmates  of  schools  of  labor. 

Agricultural  schools,  although  of  modern  date,  have 
nevertheless  been  eslablislied  in  most  of  the  slates  of 
Europe,  and  their  utility  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  school  of  Fellenburgh,  at 
HofTwyl,  or  of  Von  Thayer,  ai  Moegclin — to  which 
young  men  are  sent  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
even  from  America?  In  France  and  Prussia  agricul- 
tural schools  have  been  founded  an<l  maintained  by 
the  governments.  II  they  are  found  to  be  beneficial, 
and  worthy  of  governmental  support,  in  countries 
where  power  is  vested  in  the  few,  how  much  more 
salutary  must  they  prove  here  — where  our  institu- 
tions receive  the  impress  of  their  character  from  the 
many,  and  where  the  perpetuity  of  these  institutions 
depends  emphatically  upon  the  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue of  the  agricultural  populatios.  Despotism  will 
n»ver  ft»irisli  in  the  American  soil,  but  through  the 
ignorance,  and  we  may  say  consequent  depravity,  of 
its  cullivalors. 

Your  committee  recall  to  recollection,  with  feelings 
of  pride,  the  munificent  benefactions  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  advance  the  literary  character  of  our  stale; 
and  the  fact,  thai  comparatively  nothing  has  been 
done,  legislativelv,  to  improve  our  agricuilure,  which 
employs  five-sixths  of  our  population,  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact,  tlial  nothing  has  been  asked  for — 
nothing  thought  of.  Our  public  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, for  liteiary  instruction,  are  numerous  and  re- 
spectable. They  meet  our  eye  in  .-ilmnst  every  vil- 
lao'e.  But  where  are  our  public  schools  of  labor? 
Where  is  the  head  taught  to  help  the  hands,  in  the 
business  which  crcnies  wealth,  and  which  is  the  grand 
source  of  indi\idual  and  national  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness? Our  literary  and  professional  schools  have 
been  reared  up  and  suslained  by  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  they  continue  lo  share  liberally  of  the 
public  bounly.  It  will  not,  however,  bo  denied,  that 
the  benefits  which  they  dispense  are  altogether  par- 
tial,— that  the  rank  and  file  of  society,  destined  by 
heaven  to  become  llie  conservators  of  civil  liberty, 
are  virtually  denied  a  participation  in  the  science  and 
knowledge, — in  the  means  of  improvement  and  of 
happiness,  which  they  are  calculated  to  dispense.  Is 
it  not  a  mandate  of  duty,  then,  as  well  as  of  expe- 
diency, that  the  benefits  of  public  instruction  should 
be  raoio  grnerally  dispensed?  We  hazard  not  the  fear 
of  contradiction  in  assuming,  that  if  a  moiety  of  the 
public  moneys,  which  have  been  appropriated  to  liter- 
ary schools,  had  been  judiciously  applied,  in  render- 
ing science  subservient  lo  tlio  arts,  and  in  difl"using 
the  higher  branches  among  the  laboring  classes,  the 
public  bciii-fiis  from  the  approprialion  would  have 
been  far  greater  than  ihey  are  at  ihe  present  day. 
How  many  huiidreds  may  now  he  poinied  out,  of  li- 
beral education.  Who  are  meie  ciphers  in  society,  for 
want  of  the  earli/  liahits  rif  iipjilkalioii  and  labor, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  tlie  imiposcd  scho(il  to  form 
and  to  infix!  And  how  many,  for  want  of  these  ha- 
bits, have  been  prematurely  lost  to  their  frii  nils,  and 
to  a  purpose  of  usefulness  hir  which  man  seems  wise- 
ly to  have  been  created  — that  of  doing  good  lo  his  fel- 
lows. 

From  a.  full  conviction,  that  the  interests  of  the 
slate  not  only  warrant,  but  require,  an  appropriation 
of  public  moneys  lo  ihis  object,  your  cummiiiee  beg 
leave  to  reromraend  lo  the  consideration  of  ihe  so- 
cietv  the  following  resolulion; 

i{eso(ue(i,  That  a  respectful  memorial  be  presented 
lo  the  legislature,  in  behalf  of  this  society,  and  of 


the  great  interest  which  it  represents,  praying  that 
suitable  provision  be  made  by  law,  for  establishmg  a 
School  of  Agriculture,  on  the  plan  recommended  in 
the  preceding  report;  and  that  the  co-operation,  in 
this  application,  of  societies  and  individuals,  friendly 
to  the  object  of  the  petition,  be  respectfully  solicited. 


(From  the  Albany  Argus.) 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 
It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  lo  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate  of  yesterday,  that  Mr.  Sudam,  from  the 
select  committee  of  eight,  lo  which  was  referred  the 
memorial  of  the  Slate  Agricultural  Society,  reported 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Stale  Agricultural 
School.  The  report  was  accompanied  by  a  bill,  the 
material  provisions  of  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  comptroller  to  issue  certificates  of  stock  to 
the  amount  of  1^100,000,  bearing  an  interest  of  5  per 
cent,  and  redeemable  in  20  years,  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  establishment  ol 
the  school. 

2.  Three  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor, to  purchase  a  farm  and  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  buildings  for  a  school,  sufficient  for 
the  accommodation  of  200  pupils,  the  officers  of  the 
instiluliun,  and  the  servants  for  the  farm. 

3.  The  governor  and  senate  to  appoint  seven  trus- 
tees, to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  institution,  who 
shall  appoint  a  principal,  teachers  and  overseers,  and 
employ  ihe  necessary  laborers  and  assistants,  and  to 
prescribe,  with  the  advice  of  the  principal,  the  police 
and  regulations  of  the  school. 

4.  The  trustees  to  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
and  required  lo  report  annually  lo  the  legislature,  of 
regents  of  the  university,  a  full  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  institution  in  all  its  branches.  No  pupil 
to  be  admitted  into  the  school  under  the  age  of  14 
years. 


AORXOUIiTURE. 


(From  Proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  Stale  Agricul.  Society.) 
ON  MANURES. 
Communication  pkom  Jesse  Buei^,  Esq. 
The  provident  farmer,  who  knows  the  value  of 
food  to  his  slock, should  equally  appreciate  the  im- 
porlance  of  fond  lo  his  crops:  for  manure,  that  is,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  mailer,  is  as  essential  lo  the  growth 
and  perfection  of  the  vegetable,  as  forage  is  lo  the 
growth  and  development  of  ihe  animal.  Mere  earths, 
as  clay,  sand  and  lime,  in  whatever  proportions  they 
be  blended,  constitute  no  part  of  the  true  food  of 
plants,  although  they  may  be  incidentally  found  in 
lliem,  and  be  essenlial  to  their  structure,  as  lime  is  in 
the  bones  of  animals.  It  is  the  mixture  of  vegetable 
and  animal  mailers  with  earths  that  constitute  what 
we  denominate  soils;  and  the  quality  of  soils,  in  re- 
ference lo  lertilily,  is  in  a  great  measure  determined 
by  the  quantity  of  vejelable  soluble  mailer  which 
they  contain.  Hence  fields,  long  subjected  to  tillage, 
without  occasional  supplits  of  manure,  become  ex- 
haubled  of  vegetable  food,  and  refuse  a  return  lo  the 
labors  of  the  liusbandman.  In  some  districts  of  our 
country,  particularly  in  Maryhind  and  Virginia,  vas! 
l)odies  of  land,  once  fertile,  have  been  thus  injudi- 
ciously worn  out,  and  liirown  into  commons  as  use- 
less. Had  Ihe  owners  of  such  lands  obeyed  Ihe  gold- 
en rule,  lo  till  no  more  than  they  could  manure  well, 
iheir  husbandry  wo\il(l  have  been  mure  ])rofilablc,  and 
Iheir  fields  now  ferlile  and  enclosed.  In  truth,  most 
of  us  act  unwisely  in  these  mailers.  We  culiivaie 
more  land  than  we  culiivaie  well.  We  are  careless 
in  saving  manures,  and  wasieful  in  applying  ihem. 
We  should  readily  condemn  the  husbandman,  as  a 
bad  manager,  who  should  attempt  \o  fatten  upon  his 


farm,  twice  the  number  of  cattle  which  It  could /eed. 
And  yet  this  is  precisely  the  policy  which  many  pur- 
sue in  regard  to  their  crops.  A  starved  crop  is  as 
discrediiable  lo  the  owner  as  a  starved  animal. 

In  some  of  the  Asiatic  countries,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  dense,  the  preservation  from  starvation  of 
even  human  beings,  sometimes  depends  upon  the  fi- 
delity with  which  every  refuse  vegetable  and  animal 
substance  is  applied  to  the  soil,  as  food  for  plants,  des- 
tined to  subsist  Ihe  human  species. 

In  Europe,  wherever  agricuilure  is  prosperous,  we 
see  the  most  scrupulous  care  used  in  husbanding  and 
applying  this  pabulum  of  vegetation. 

Flanders,  which  has  been  denominated  the  garden 
of  Europe,  owes  much  of  her  prosperity  and  wealth 
to  her  superior  managemenlof  thissourceof  fertility. 
Not  a  particle  of  fertilizing  mailer  is  wasted.  The 
farm  slock  is  fed,  summer  and  winter,  in  paved  sta- 
bles or  sheds,  and  the  urine  collected  in  tanks,  and 
from  thence  distributed  upon  the  crops.  This,  wiih 
the  rape  cake  which  is  dissolved  in  it,  constitutes  ihe 
belter  half  of  a  Fleming's  manure.  If  applied  fresh, 
it  is  diluted.  It  is  carried  to  the  fields,  and  distri- 
buted with  facility,  and  forms  the  best  application  for 
clovers  and  other  growing  crops,  and  particularly  for 
flax. 

In  America,  we  have  been  drawing,  with  reckless 
waste,  upon  the  supplies  of  vegetable  food  which  na- 
ture has  been  accumulating  for  centuries,  wilhoul 
husbanding  the  resources  which  lie  within  our  reach, 
and  without  reflecting  on  ihe  sterility  which  we  are 
likely  to  bequeath  lu  posterity.  The  old  settled  dis- 
tricts of  our  country  have  already  experienced  the 
loss  of  natural  fertility  in  the  soil,  and  are  endeavor- 
ing to  restore  it  by  a  belter  syslem  of  husbandry.  The 
new  counties  are  destined  lo  deteriorate,  like  the  old 
ones,  unless  Ihe  evil  is  averted  by  a  limely  prudence 
in  economizing  manures, and  in  alternating  with  grain, 
more  frequently,  ameliorating  and  fertilizing  crops, 
as  roots,  grasses,  &c.  Constant  dropping  will  wear 
upon  the  hardest  rock;  and  even  Ihe  ocean  would  in 
lime  become  dry,  if  the  fountains  which  supply  it 
were  dried  up.  Providence  endued  the  earth  with 
fertility,  and  it  is  the  indiscretion  and  violence  of  man 
which  have  rendered  portions  of  it  sterile  and  unpro- 
ductive. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer, I  propose 
lo  consider: — 

1.  The  means  of  increasing,  and  preserving  from 
waste,  those  manures  which  fall  within  the  reach  of 
farmers  generally. 

2.  The  methods  of  applying  ihem  with  economy. 
And, 

3.  To  make  some  suggestions  upon  what  I  term 
specific  manures. 

First.  Whatever  has  belonged  to  a  vegetable  or  an 
animal,  is  susceptible  of  becoming  food  for  plants, 
and  should  be  converted  lo  this  use.  And  the  quan- 
tity of  such,  which  is  wasted  upon  a  farm,  is  very 
great.  But  the  dead  matter,  in  Ihe  course  ol  its 
transmutation  into  the  living  plant,  undergoes  a  de- 
composition, or  separation  of  its  parts,  the  volatile 
properties  are  disengaged  in  the  form  of  gas,  those 
less  volatile  commingle  wiih  the  liquids  which  come 
in  contact  with  the  mass,  while  the  portion  that 
remains,  after  ihe  fermentation  which  causes  Ihe  de- 
composilion  of  a  dung  heap  has  subsided,  conslitules 
but  about  one-half  of  ihe  original  fertilizing  mailer; 
and  even  lliis  must  undergo  a  further  and  complete 
decomposition,  in  the  soil,  before  it  can  be  taken  up 
by  plants,  and  assimilated  with  their  substance.  To 
save  Ihe  volatile  and  liquid  portions,  Pr  the  benefit 
of  his  crops,  must  therefore  be  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest to  Ihe  farmer.  If  his  manure  ferments  in  his 
yards,  and  is  leached  by  the  rains  which  fall,  the  best 
half  of  it  is  irrecoverably  lost.  And  if  ihe  ferment- 
ing process  is  carried  on  upon  the  surface  of  his  fields, 
the  loss  is  nearly  the  same — the  gases  escape,  and 
the  liquids  benefit  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  grounds.    To  prevent  this  great  loss,  till  the  ma-" 
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nure  can  be  properly  applied  to  the  soil,  two  courses 
may  be  adopted,  one  by  retarding  fernienlation,  the 
other  by  mixing  with  llie  manure  earthy  matters  suf- 
ficient to  absorb  and  retain  the  gases  and  liquids. 

'I'o  effect  the  first  object,  the  barnyard,  the  site  of 
which  should  be  upon  a  level  surface,  may  be  hollow- 
ed in  the  centre,  so  as  to  |)reveni  the  escape  of  the 
liquids,  and  to  concentrate  them  from  the  borders, 
wliich  may  be  left  broad  enough  to  feed  the  slock  up- 
on, and  to  afford  a  dry  passage  to  and  from  the  barn. 
1!f)  prevent  the  evaporation  of  these  liquids,  every 
species  of  vegetable  litter  from  the  farm  and  build- 
ings, and  the  earth  from  the  ditches,  swamps  and 
head  lands,  should  be  thrown  into  to  absorb  them; 
and  as  during  winter  the  mass  will  be  frozen,  the 
stalks,  straw,  &c  may  be  fed  upon  this  part  of  the 
yard.  1  am  satisfied  from  personal  experience,  that 
no  artificial  puddling  is  necessary,  even  upon  porous 
soils,  to  render  such  yards  capable  of  retaining  wa- 
ter. If  greater  perfection  is  desirable,  the  urine  from 
the  stables  may  be  conducted  in  paved  gutters  to  this 
leservoii,  and  a  drain  may  be  made  to  conduct  any 
excess  of  liquids  from  it  to  a  tank,  from  which  they 
may  be  raised  with  a  pump,  and  conveyed  to  the 
fields  when  wanted.  The  liquid  manure  may  be 
transported  in  casks,  placed  upon  tumbiilsor  carls,  or 
conveyed  by  men,  as  in  Flanders,  two  parallel  poles 
being  fastened  to  a  barrel,  below  the  bilge,  and  car- 
ried by  two  men.  The  manure  from  the  horse  sta- 
bles may  be  spread  over  the  yard,  and  tlius  kept  from 
fermenting.  Let  it  be  borne  in  njind,  that  the  best 
means  of  retarding  fermentation  in  dung,  is  to  have 
it  constantly  trod,  in  the  yard,  by  the  cattle,  sheep 
atid  hogs;  and,  in  the  field,  to  have  it  compressed  by 
the  teams,  which  take  it  from  the  yard,  driving  over 
the  pile,  and  by  affording  it  an  abundance  of- mois- 
ture. A  loose  mass  is  pervious  to  heat  and  air,  which 
soon  cause  fermentation;  but  a  compact  mass,  spread 
over  the  yard  rendered  hard  by  the  hoofs  of  animals, 
and  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture,  will  not  fer- 
ment before  the  ordinary  season  of  removal;  and  it 
often  becomes  necessary,  and  is  in  fact  an  excellent 
practice,  to  cut  it  with  a  broad  axe  or  hay  knife,  to 
facilitate  its  removal.  If  the  contents  of  the  yard 
are  applied,  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  the  spring  crops, 
but  an  incipient  fermentation,  at  most,  will  take  place 
before  they  are  removed  to  the  field.  To  preserve 
dang  in  the  fields  from  waste,  it  may  be  alternated, 
in  piles,  and  covered,  with  earth,  particularly  with 
peat  earth,  or  muck,  from  the  swamps,  which  may  be 
found  on  most  farms.  'J'his  swamp  earth  is  princi- 
pally, in  its  place,  inert  vegetable  matter,  a  good  ma- 
terial for  feeding  plants,  when  rendered  soluble.  But 
to  render  it  so,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  it  with 
earths,  quick  lime  or  barnyard  luanure,  which,  by  ge- 
nerating heat,  and  probably  inducing  new  chemical 
combinations,  brings  on  a  fermentation.  If  mixed 
with  hot  stable  dung,  in  the  proportion  of  three  of 
earth  to  one  of  dung,  in  alternate  layers,  and  in  a  pile 
four  to  six  feel  high,  the  mass  will  in  a  short  time 
begin  lo  ferment,  when  the  whole  will  be  found  near- 
ly as  serviceable  as  yard  dung.  The  mixture  of 
earth  with  manure  retards  the  fermentation  of  Ihe 
latter,  w  hile  the  earths  receive  and  retain  the  feililiz- 
ing  matters  which  the  manure  parts  with. 

Second.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  already  been 
said,  that  dung  loses  one-half  of  its  value  by  beino- 
permitted  to  exhaust  the  powers  of  fermentation  in 
the  yard,  and  very  nearly  that  portion  when  suffered 
10  rot  in  piles  upon  the  field,  without  coverincr  or  ad- 
mixture. The  deduction  from  these  premises  is,  that 
as  far  as  practicable  the  fermentation  and  decomposi- 
tion should  lake  place  in  the  soil,  or  in  other  words, 
that  dung  should  he  ploughed  in  before  the  volatile 
parts  have  escaped .  And  the  view  1  have  taken  of 
the  matter  would  seem  further  lo  imply,  what  most 
farmers  already  know,  that  the  more  simultaneous 
the  operations  of  hauling,  spreading  and  ploughing  in 
are  performed,  the  more  are  the  fertilizing  properties 
uf  manure  preserved.    Dung  loses  much  by  drying, 


after  it  is  carried  into  the  field,  or  spread  upon  the 
ground.  The  heal  of  our  summers,  and  the  rains 
which  fall  (and  heat  and  moisture  are  the  essential 
agents  of  putrefaction,)  will  ordinarily  bring  on  a  de- 
composition in  the  soil,  to  meet  the  wants  of  ihegrow- 
ing  crop.  Nor  are  the  mechanical  eff'Clsof  long  ma- 
nure upon  the  soil  unworthy  of  consideration.  The 
heat  generated,  and  the  gases  evolved,  by  the  fermen- 
tation of  dung  thus  kuried,  render  the  soil  light  and 
I'orous,  more  permeable  to  the  young  roots,  and  more 
pervious  to  air,  heal  and  moisture,  the  prime  agents 
of  vegetable  nutrition.  When  dung  ferments  in  large 
masses,  the  violence  of  the  fermentation  is  great,  and 
the  loss  of  volatile  mailer  in  proportion  lo  this  vio- 
lence. But  wiien  the  process  goes  on  in  the  soil,  it  is 
comparatively  moderate,  and  the  earth  and  growing 
plants  absorb  the  volatile  and  liquid  portions  which  it 
parts  with. 

Unfermented  yard  manures  should  be  applied  ex- 
clusively to  hoed  crops,  as  corn,  potatoes,  turnips, 
beans,  &.c.  for  two  substantial  reasons;  first,  because 
the  culture  of  these  crops  tends  to  destroy  weeds.  &c. 
the  seeds  of  which  may  be  brought  in  with  the  dung; 
and  secondly,  because  those  portions  of  the  manuie 
which  are  first  separated  in  Ihe  process  of  fernienla- 
tion, are  belter  suited  to  these  than  to  crops  which  do 
not  require  afterculture.  Unfermented  dung,  applied 
in  any  considerable  quantity  to  wheat  or  barley,  for 
instance,  is  apt  lo  cause  loo  rank  a  growth  of  straw, 
which  is  liable  to  become  rusty  and  lo  lodge,  and  to 
produce  light  and  imperfect  grain.  Manures,  on  the 
contrary,  on  which  fermentation  has  exhausted  its 
powers,  and  such  there  always  will  be  upon  a  farm, 
may  be  applied  to  these  latter  crops,  in  moderate  quan- 
tities, with  manifest  advantage.  My  practice  induces 
me  to  believe,  however,  that  the  entire  benefit  of  the 
manure  lo  the  hoed  crops  is  saved  by  applying  it  to 
them  in  its  unfermented  state;  and  that  it  is  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  wheat  when  thus  rolled  in  the  soil,  as  it 
would  be  if  rolled  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  the  cattle 
yard,  with  the  advantage,  in  the  former  mode,  of  the 
dung  being  far  belter  incorporated  with  the  soil. 

There  are  three  methods  in  ordinary  use,  of  apply- 
ing manure.  1.  to  bury  it  in  hills  or  ridges;  2:  to 
spread  and  leave  it  on  Ihe  surface,  particularly  of 
meadows;  and  3:  to  spread  it  broadcast  and  plough  it 
in.  The  last,  1  think,  is  the  best  mode,  not  only  in 
reference  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil, 
bul  for  the  advantage  of  the  coming  crop.  It  will  be 
generally  found,  at  least  in  loose  and  permeable  soils, 
that  the  roots  of  plants  equal  in  length  their  culm  or 
stalk  and  sometimes  exceed  it.  Al  an  agricultural 
exhibition  in  the  capilol,  a  few  years  since,  spears  of 
corn  were  taken  fioni  a  box  in  which  they  had  been 
grown  in  a  loose  soil,  the  slocks  and  leaves  of  which 
measured  but  twelve,  while  the  roots  measured  seven 
teen  inches.  The  food  of  plants  is  taken  up  by  'he 
spongeoles,on  the  fibres,  communicating  with  the  larg- 
er roots;  and  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  a  fair  one, 
that  roots,  in  a  common  field  crop,  penetrate  every 
part  of  the  soil,  in  pursuit  of  food,  ere  tlie  crop  allains 
maturity.  Hence,  if  the  manure  is  deposited  in  hills 
or  ridges,  the  mouths  of  the  plant,?  are  soon  found  to 
extend  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and  are  al 
least  partially  deprived  of  its  benefit;  whereas,  if  it 
is  spread  upon  the  whole  surface,  these  roots  are  con- 
stantly reaching,  as  they  elongate,  fresh  supplies  of 
food.  And  I  think  I  may  add,  as  a  third  reason,  that 
long  manure  is  inlrinsically  better  for  these  crops, 
than  that  which  has  undergone  fermentation.  Be- 
sides, where  long  dung  is  applied  in  hills  and  ridges, 
and  a  dry  season  ensues,  there  is  not  moisture  enough 
to  induce  fermentation,  and  the  manure  proves  inju- 
rious, rather  than  beneficial,  lo  the  crop.  This  will 
not  happen  where  the  manure  is  applied  broadcast. 

There  is  another  species  of  manure  available  by 
every  farmer,  and  of  no  trifling  value,  and  which  I 
am  afraid  does  not  receive  the  consideration  it  merits; 
I  mean  green  sward.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
vegetable  matter  contained  in  an  ordinary  grass  lay, 


exceeds  twelve  tons  on  an  acre.     This  is  all  conver- 
tible into  food  for  vegetables,  and  is,  of  ilself,  if  not 
wasted   by   bad  management,  a  good  dressing  for  a 
crop.     The  same  rules  apply  to  this  as  lo  other  vege- 
table manures:  they  ara  wasted  by  exposure  upon  the 
surface,  after  having  been  ploughed  under.     It  is  this 
consideration  that  has  led  lo  llie  subsliluiion,  by  ma- 
ny of  our  best  farmers,  of  fallow  crops  for  summer 
fallows, — by  which  they  contend,  Ihey  not  only  save 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  sod,  bul  acluallygain 
a  crop  from  the  soil.     The  ploughing  for  a  fallow  crop 
may  be  performed,  upon   slifi'  soils,  in   the  autumn, 
and  upon  those  that  are  light  in  the  spring,  and  the 
ground  may  be  rolled  and  harrowed,  previous  to  re- 
ceiving the  crop,  which  may  consist  of  corn ,  potatoes, 
peas,  beans  or  oats.     Upon  light  clover  lays,  wheat 
may  be  sown  upon  the  first  furrow,  immediately  af- 
ter ploughing,  and   harrowed  in.     In   this  way   the 
food  for  the  crop  is  placed  where  the  roots  naturally 
search  for  it,  secure  from   the   wasting  influence  of 
Ihe  sun  and  winds.     Lorain,  who  I  consider  the  best 
American  writer  upon  husbandry,  and  tlie  best  writer 
upon  American  husbandry,  advises,  and  I  am  satisfied 
he  does  it  upon  sound  principles,  that  the  ploughing 
which  is  lo  follow  the  fallow  crop  be  superficial,  or 
shallow,  so  as  to  leave  the  unexhausted  store  of  ve- 
getable food  below,  where  it  will  best  subserve  the 
wants  of  the  second  crop.     Where  repealed  plough- 
ings  and   harrowings  are  given,  as  is  ordinarily  the 
Cdse  in  summer  fallows,  the  vegetable  matter  is  ne- 
cessarily thrown  to  the  surface,  and  much  of  its  fer- 
tilizing properties  borne  off  by  the  winds. 

The  principal  arguments  which  are  urged  in  favor 
of  summer  fallows,  are,  1,  That  they  are  necessary 
to  clear  foul  lands  of  grass  and  weeds;  and,  2,  That 
upon  stiff  grounds,  in  particular,  they  ameliorate,  by 
pulverizing  Ihe  soil,  and  rendering  it  more  light  and 
porous.  In  Great  Britain  the  first  consideration  may 
have  weight;  but  with  us  Indian  corn,  which  is  a 
cleansing  crop,  and  which  is  planted  upon  almost 
every  farm,  renders  a  resort  to  naked  fallows  unne- 
cessary upon  light  soils;  and  upon  stiff  lays,  the  cul- 
tivated crop  gets  so  much  ihe  start,  as  to  be  very  lit- 
tle affected  by  the  weeds  which  subsequently  spring 
up.  In  reply  to  the  second  argument,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  stiff  grounds  are  generally  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  that  after  repeated  ploughiiigs  and  bar- 
rowings  lliey  are  liable  to  be  again  rendered  compact 
and  hard  by  heavy  rains.  Whereas,  when  the  fur- 
row slices  are  lapped,  every  furrow  becomes  a  sort  of 
under  drain,  to  receive  and  pass  off  ihe  surface  water, 
while  the  decay  of  the  roots  of  the  grasses  renders  the 
soil  poruus  and  permeable. 

Thirdly.  In  speaking  of  specific  manures,  I  am 
sensible  I  may  be  charged  with  venturing  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence.  Yet  the  subject  is  so  interwo- 
ven with  my  views  of  good  husbandry,  that  I  will 
run  the  hazard,  relying  upon  the  indulgence  of  my 
hearers  for  the  errors  1  may  belray.  I  assume  as  the 
basis  of  my  remarks,  that  all  plants  lake  something 
in  common  from  the  soil,  in  the  nature  of  food;  and 
that  in  addition,  different  species,  and  perhaps  all 
species,  take  something  specific,  necessary  to  their 
development  and  perfection,  which  other  species  do 
nol  require,  and  do  nut  lake.  It  is  upon  this  assump- 
tion alone,  that  we  can  explain  the  natural  allerna- 
tiun  of  forest  trees  and  grasses,  or  account  for  the 
manifest  advantages  derived  from  a  rotation  of  crops 
in  husbandry.  The  old  variely  has  exhausted  its 
specific  food,  and  hence  fails,  and  a  new  variely,  re- 
quiring a  different  specific  food,  comes  in.  The  soil, 
or  the  atmosphere,  must  contain  ihe  elements  of  the 
new  plant;  and  as  vegeiation  is  said  lo  he  incapable 
of  decomposing  common  atmospheric  air,  the  soil 
must  be  mainly  relied  on  for  the  specific  food  of  the 
crop.  To  illustrale  my  views,  we  will  say  that  the 
elements  of  plants,  generally,  and  of  iheir  product!!, 
are  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  all  of  which  abound 
in  common  dung;  but  that  wheat,  besides  those,  con- 
tain nitrogen.     Primitive  formations  contain  nothinor 
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(hat  gives  nitrogen;  and  it  would  consequently  fnl- 
luw,  that  primitive  formations  are  not  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  unless  artificial  applications  that 
afford  nitrogen,  are  first  made  to  the  soil.  New  Eng- 
land, with  partial  exceptions,  is  a  primitive  forma- 
tion, and  «e  very  well  know  it  is  not  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  this  grain.  The  new  lands,  it  is  true, 
will  often  produce  a  crop  or  two,  while  the  animal 
matter,  which  centuries  lias  accumulated  upon  their 
suribce,  and  which  abound  in  nitrogen,  remain  unex- 
hausted. And  this  may  likewise  happen  where  the 
manures  applied  are  such  as  afford  (he  specific  food, 
as  animal  matters  generally,  urine,  lime,  Stc.  The 
failure  does  not  arise  from  sterility.  The  straw  of 
wheal  may  be  made  to  grow  as  large  in  New  Eng- 
land as  in  New  York:  yet  the  kernel  will  be  small 
and  comparatively  shrivelled,  for  want  of  the  nitro- 
gen essential  to  perfect  the  gluten, — the  substance 
which  gives  peculiar  value,  and  which  distinguishes 
this  above  all  other  grain.  An  extensive  primitive  region 
stretches  through  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  con- 
tiguous to  the  great  lime  stone  valley.  In  this  lime 
is  generally  and  extensively  applied,  and  its  efiicacy 
to  the  wheat  crop  fully  conceded.  Cloveis,and  some 
of  the  other  broad  leaved  plants,  seem  to  find  a  speci- 
fic food  in  gypsum,  (sulphate  of  lime,)  which,  how- 
ever, safar  as  rny  observation  goes,  is  wholly  inope- 
rative ^on  wheal,  rye,  timothy, and  some  other  farm 
crops. 

The  soil  is  the  laboratory  for  preparing  the  food  of 
vegetables,  and  fitting  it  for  the  delicate  organs  which 
are  to  absorb  and  transmit  to  the  roots.  Heat,  air 
and  moisture  are  the  agents  by  which  the  process  is 
carried  on,  and  water  the  medium  of  conveyance.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  vegetable  physiologists, 
that  the  fluid  matters  which  present  themselves  to 
the  mouths  of  plants,  are  taken  up  without  discrimi- 
nation, carried  through  the  alburnum  or  sap  wood,  to 
the  leaves,  the  organs  of  respiration,  where  the  pro- 
cess of  elaboration  is  perfected;  that  the  elaborated  or 
proper  sap,  then  descends  through  another  set  of  ves- 
sels, in  the  inner  bark,  depositing  in  its  way  the  ma- 
terials for  a  new  circle  of  wood  and  a  new  circle  of 
bark,  which  in  the  course  of  the  season  become  indu- 
rated; and  that  the  plant  having  retained  all  that  is 
adapted  to  its  wants,  the  residue  is  thrown  off  at  the 
roots,  like  the  excrementilious  mailer  of  animals.  1 
shall  mentiun  one  of  the  pxpeiimentsof  Proff.  Lind- 
ley,  in  cnrroboralion  of  the  latter  fact.  He  took  a 
fresh  plant  with  two  prominent  roots,  one  of  which 
he  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  the  other  in- 
to water  containing  poison.  In  a  shott  time  the  pure 
water  became  sensilily  charged  with  tl'C  -poison 
winch  had  been  laken  up  by  the  root  in  ihe  poison- 
ous  liquid,  pnsiipd  ihrnugh  Ihe  ciroulalion  of  the  plant, 
and  voided  by  the  other  root  in  the  pure  water. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CHESS,  OK  CHEAT. 

AS   IT  IS    PR0DDC:KD   OKL.Y    FRO.M    ITS    OWN    SEVD,    IT 
;MAYBE  BESTBOYID. 

GiealfieUl,  3  mo.  1 ,  1 833. 

We  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  transmutation,  h;vve 
some  advanlagp  over  our  np|i(inpnts.  If  our  advice 
he  generally  followed,  all  ihe  citess  grmnini^from  chess 
will  lip  destroyed;  but  this  will  be  all  the  chess  there 
is,  if  we  are  in  Ihe  riglii;  nnd  then  the  country  will 
be  rid  of  the  nuisance.  Now  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  we  arc  in  Ihe  error:  ihey  cannot  do  more  orood 
when  Ihpy  r.reriglU,  than  we  aclniUy  do  when  we 
are  wrong;  but  if  they  are  wrong,  as  we  insist  they 
ate,  they  do  no  good  al  all,  but  something  worse. 

Let  us  look  at  the  mailer  a  little  closer.  We  hold 
OHl  encouragement  to  our  farmers  to  persevere  in  the 
pxtirpalion  of  cheiss,  assuring  them  that  like  the  dock 
and  the  jm(((eiii,  it  cannot  spring  from  any  thing  but 
its  own  seed:  therefore  destroy  all  the  plants  before 


they  go  to  seed,  and  ifnonebe,  or  one  has  been,  brought 
from  other  places,  there  is  the  end  of  one  weed. 

^■ery  different  from  this  however,  is  the  conduct  of 
our  o)iponenls;  and  those  farmers  who  imbibe  their 
notions,  may  well  say,  "What  is  the  use  of  trying? 
If  we  destroy  all  the  chess  on  our  farms,  we  shall 
soon  haie  enough  more.  Wheat,  as  fast  as  we  af- 
front it  with  bad  treatment,  will  I  urn  into  chess.  We 
cannot  clear  our  farms  of  it,  and  we  may  as  well 
quietly  submit  to  what  we  cannot  avoid." 

It  must  therefore  appear  that  our  opponents  in  this 
controversy,  have  not  in  view  the  advancement  of  our 
agriculture;  and  while  we  abstain  from  prying  too 
closely  into  the  cause  of  so  much  zeal  directed  lo  no 
useful  purpose,  let  us  hope  that  something  may  be 
f<iund  more  worthy  of  them  than  a  horror  of  having 
old  and  long  cherished  opinions  disturbed  and  broken  up. 
1  think  some  indeed,  may  be  partly  aclualed  by  a 
love  for  truth;  and  I  like  the  candid  manner  in  which 
my  neighbor  Suimiel  Griggs  has  written  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  are  aware  however,  that  almost  every 
kind  of  grain  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  sus- 
pected of  turning  into  other  kinds  and  if  I  had  room 
and  my  readers  patience,  1  would  lay  before  him  a 
long  list  of  such  wonders.  Bui  in  place  of  this,  it 
will  be  belter  to  offer  such  explanations  as  occurred 
to  me  while  I  was  reading  his  essay,  and  before  I  read 
the  editor's  remarks,  for  there  are  various  ways  in 
which  chess  may  obiain  possession  of  a  field. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition  that 
all  (English)  grain  is  presumed  to  contain  chess,  in 
larger  or  smaller  (jitantilies,  tinless  the  contrary  be 
proved;  and  no  experiment  in  favor  of  transmutation 
ought  to  be  reported,  unless  special  search  with  regard 
lo  chess  in  the  seed  grain  has  been  made  by  some 
competent  person.  The  propriety  of  this  rule,  I 
think  must  be  admitted  by  every  reasonable  man. 
We  have  a  right  to  "the  whole  truth."  Unless  where 
parlicidar  pains  have  been  taken  to  extirpate  this 
toeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  not  one  bushel  of 
wheat  entirely  tree  from  it,  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  Genesee  country.  If  wheat  or  rye  contains  it, 
there  is  little  chance  for  oals  or  barley  to  escape, 
when  all  these  kinds  of  grain  are  threshed  in  the 
same  barn.  The  ioiVmgs  which  abound  wiih  chess, 
are  often  scattered  over  the  floor;  and  even  if  it  be 
swept,  a  portion  will  remain  in  the  cracks  and  crevi- 
ces, which  a  subsequent  sweeping  may  brush  up 
among  the  grain  which  has  been  just  threshed,  and 
which  may  have  been  clean  when  it  was  brought  to 
the  barn.  Chess  is  easily  hid  among  other  grain; 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  what  many  farmers  would 
call  clean  seed  irheat  contains  chess  enough  for  a  crop. 
A  friend  of  mine  the  other  day,  saw  some  wheal  at 
the  mill  so  remarkably  lair  that  his  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited, doubting  if  it  could  contain  any  other  seed. 
To  resolve  the  doubt  however,  he  carefully  spread 
out  a  handful  on  a  board,  and  found  amongst  it  four 
grains  nf  chess.  When  farmers  therefore  in  ordinary 
cases,  sjieak  of  clean  seed,  we  are  lo  understand  that 
Ills  only  Comparatively,  and  not  positively,  clean. 

I  mean  to  apply  (he  foregoing  rule  lo  the  three  coses 
reported  by  my  i\eighbor;  and  then  w'e  shall  see  that 
Ihey  afford  no  kind  of  proof  whatever  thol  either 
on(s,  W'/ieoi,  or  rye,  turns  into  chess.  A  plant  that 
can  .ndopt  itself  lo  circumstances  so  far  as  to  produce 
good  seed,  whether  it  has  room  lo  grow  four  feel 
high,  or  only  four  inches,  is  hard  lo  exterminate;  and 
chess  is  of  this  kind.  A  subordinate  crop  of  this 
ii'(C(/,  sufficient  lo  seed  the  ground,  may  have  grown 
amcmgst  his  oals;  but  in  addition  to  this  consideration, 
that  oat  field  was  frequented  by  hogs,  not  wild,  1  pre- 
sume, but  such  as  had  recently  gleaned  in  wheat 
slnbble  which  is  seldom  free  Irom  chess.  Much  of 
these  small  hard  grains  would  escape  their  grinders, 
and  be  dropped  uninjured  on  the  field.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  oals  may  be  accounted  for,  without 
the  aid  of  transmutation:  those  which  grow  amontr 
stubble  commonly  perish  in  the  winter  or  spring,  and 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  come  to  maturity. 


For  that  part  of  his  tcheat-field,  which  produced 
half  chess  and  a  ijuarter  siiiui,  S.  Griggs  admits  that 
the  seed  was  scut  to  him,  and  ihe  crop  of  smut  show- 
ed that  it  was /oh/ leeJ  The  wheal  as  it  declined, 
made  room  fur  the  chess  to  grow. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  thing  drawn  in  favor  of 
transmutation  from  the  rye  pa'ch.  Whether  the 
chess  seed  all  sprouted  and  came  u;i  at  the  same  time 
with  the  rye,  or  whether  a  pari  of  it  lay  dormant  till 
autumn,  may  be  a  quesiion.  Some  ol  it  may  have 
ripened  among  the  rye,  for  new  land  is  not  mowed 
very  closely:  or  it  may  have  been  kept  under  by  the 
iye,or  by  the  scythe,  without  seeding  till  the  next 
season.  It  is  well  known  that  many  anntals  may  be 
converted  into  biennials,  by  prevenling  them  from 
going  to  seed. 

I  would  not  name  my  friend  Dr.  D.  A.  Robinson 
without  some  expression  of  my  regard  lor  him,  whoso 
testimony  would  weigh  as  much  wiili  me  as  that  of 
any  other  believer  in  transinulaliun;  but  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  expect  us  to  admil  parole  evidence  to  prove 
what  we  con.~ider  impossible,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  ot  Nature.  I  would  as  soon  admit  parole  evi- 
dence lo  prove  the  actual  existence  of  the  Centaur. 

It  is  no  new  thing  lo  hear  of  wlieat  and  chess 
growing  together  on  the  same  stalk;  but  such  casea 
have  always  been  reported  by  ihcpse  who  believed 
them  no  deviation  from  the  established  laws  of  Na- 
ture, and  who  may  have  hoped,  or  expected,  to  find 
such  phenomena.  Of  course  their  scrutinizing  pow- 
ers would  not  be  put  so  closely  in  requisition  as  his 
powers  would  be,  who  rejected  such  notions.  Had 
our  editor  believed  with  them,  he  might  have  been 
imposed  on  by  Wadsworlh's  uheat  and  chess  head, 
and  that  fallacy  have  passed  undetected.  A  case  in 
some  respects  similar  also  occurred  lo  my  friend  Wil- 
liam Carman.  He  found  in  ihe  harvest  field,  a  head 
of  wheat  with  a  spikelelof  chess  projecting  from  it 
which  made  a  very  imposing  appearance;  but  he  soon 
unraveled  the  mystery  by  discovering  that  the  spike- 
let  had  caught  in  the  chaff'  of  the  wheat-ear,  and  had 
broken  off.  Had  this  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one 
more  credulous  than  perseveiing,  it  might  also  have 
been  exhibited  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  transmuta- 
tion. 

Oals  and  spring  wheat  not  being  winter  killed,  of- 
ten stand  more  evenly  and  regularly  over  the  field 
than  other  wheal:  of  course  the  chtss  has  less  room 
lo  grow;  and  commonly  less  of  its  seed  is  scattered  on 
lands  of  this  description. 

\\'heal  that  is  eaten  off  when  the  stalks  are  eight 
or  ten  inches  high,  would  consequently  allow  the 
chess  which  it  had  overshadowed  and  kept  under,  lo 
spring  up;  but  the  mind  that  c.in  infer  from  these  ap- 
pearances that  the  chess  grew  from  the  wheat  roots' 
and  not  from  its  onn  roots,  must  make  but  little  use 
of  proof  in  forming  ils  opinions,  and  be  easily  satis- 
fied with  strange  things. 

The  case  of  A.  Burr's  new  wheat-field  is  prema- 
turely reported.  It  would  be  some  satisfaction  to 
know  wherein  wheat-chess  resembles  wheat  more 
than  rye?  wherein  rye-chess  resembles  rye  more 
than  wheal?  wherein  flax-chess  resembles  flax?  and 
why  the  offspring  of  that  flax  seed  which  was  cleaned 
twenty  years  ago  in  Palmyra,  has  produced  no  flax 
chess  in  that  lung  course  of  lime?  But  I  hope  not 
for  such  condpscension  while  all  our  arguments  remain 
unreluted,  and  while  facts  of  the  most  stubborn  kiad 
lo  our  opponenls,  are  left  entirely  unnoticed, 

W.  H.  lias  given  a  circumslanlial  account  of  two 
wheat  crops  raised  in  supppssion,  among  which  not 
one  kernel  of  chess  was  found;  and  if  we  knew  of  no 
other  experiment  of  the  kind,  this  ainne  ought  to 
shake  the  belief  in  transinulaliun.  But  when  to 
this,  are  added  the  numerous  instances  already  cited, 
of  a  total  exclusion  of  chess  from  whole  farms  foi 
many  years  together,  and  given  on  ihe  most  respecta- 
ble authorities, — the  tide  ought  to  set  slill  stronirei 
against  ihal  belief.  Neither  is  this  all:  in  one  wheat 
growing  district  where  chess  was  formerly  a  trouble- 
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some  weed.,  but  from  which  the  larmers  were  wise 
enough  lo  expel  it,  nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since"  its  final  disappearance.*  Evidence  of  tliis 
weight  and  magnitude,  must  preponderate  in  every 
well  balanced  nund. 

But  it  is  intimated  that  the  experience  of  others 
in  the  present  age  or  in  the  past,  is  to  be  outweighed 
and  nullified  by  new  Experiments  alwut  to  be  made  in 
tliese  days:  Urains  of  wheat,  by  some  alchymic  pro- 
cess, partly  killed  and  partly  kept  alive,  are  to  pro- 
duce chessbeariiiij  plants  ol'  the  must  prolific  kindl 
For  the  reputation  of  our  farmers  1  am  glad  that  so 
few  are  implicated  in  this  manufacture;  and  1  hope 
not  lo  be  accused  of  wishing  to  depress  American  tal- 
ent, when  I  apprise  them  that  their  day  of  triumph  is 
morn  remote  than  they  imagine.  They  will  find, 
like  the  llaron  Palissy,  who  wrought  six'.een  years  lo 
perfect  his  enamel,  that  '-the  road  to  Arts  is  long." 

Suppose,  having  sown  this  pi-cpareil  iclicat,  that 
they  find  chess  growing  in  the  place,  will  it  prove 
that  the  wheat  turned  into  chesj?  No  more  than  it 
would  prove  that  the  wheat  had  turned  into  red-top, 
or  spear  grass,  should  such  happen  to  spring  up  from 
a  few  seeds  dropped  from  their  sleeves.  There  is 
much  uncertainly  in  conducting  such  experiments  in 
a  nei'rhborhood  where  chess  is  abundant.  We  may 
have  clean  seed  and  clean  ground,  but  who  can  say 
that  no  chess  will  be  dropped  there  by  accident? 
Selah  Chapin  raised  seven  headsof  wheat  from  chess, 
as  he  avers  Many  of  our  opponents  however,  no 
more  believe  thai  chess  can  turn  into  wheal  than  we 
do;  but  here  a  difliculty  stands  before  them:  they 
must  either  ndmii  that  statement  lo  be  correct,  or  ad- 
mil  that  people  (including  themselves)  may  be  easily 
deceived  in  making  such  experimenls. 

Suppose  then  that  a  result,  in  conformity  to  such 
overweening  confidence,  should  be  reported  in  the 
same  unqualified  manner  as  that  in  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experimenls  has  been  announced,  ought 
we  to  accept  such  report?  No  honest  inquirer  alter 
truth  would  put  such  petty  experimenls, — liable  to 
be  interfered  with,  changed,  and  reversed  by  any  ani- 
mal that  can  carry  and  drop  a  few  seeds, — in  compe- 
tition with  facts,  more  numerous,  quite  as  well  at- 
tested, and  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  de- 
ranoed  ov  perverted  by  accident  or  evil  intentions.  I 
have  already  noticed  some  farms  on  which  no  chess 
had  been  found  among  the  wheal  crops  in  thirty  years. 
These  periods  included  favorable  and  unfavorable  sea- 
sons; much  wheat  must  have  been  dropped  in  stub- 
bles, and  more  or  less  of  it  left  uncovered  in  every 
field  that  was  sown;  yet  none  of  it  turned  into  chess. 
Kxperiinenls  so  extended  can  admit  of  no  mistake. 
No  countervailing  reports  can  be  conclusive,  and  none 
ought  to  be  accepted  t 

ijome  doubt  whether  pigeons  disgorge  chess.  In- 
credulily  sometimes  arises  from  knowing  tun  much  to 
be  imposed  on,  and  sometimes  from  knowing  too  little 
to  understand  the  subject.  The  crop  of  the  pigeon 
is  the  basket  in  which  it  carries  food,  often  to  the  dis- 
tance of  60  or  80  miles,  every  day  for  ils  young;  and 
by  means  of  a  muscle  which  acts  at  will,  it  can  empty 
that  6(7sfce(  as  readily  as  we  can  empty  our  baskets 
which  we  carry  in  our  hands.  In  Winterbotham's 
History  of  America,  this  faculty  of  the  pigeon,  is 
given  as  a  part  ot  its  generic  character.  Near  Phil- 
adelphia, the  opinion  has  been  prevalent  among  farm- 
ers, that  tliese  birds  feed  on  garlic  (Jlllirwi  vineale) 
which  has  much  infested  the  fields,  but  that  they 
eject  it  whenever  they  find  better  lliod;  and  one  of 
my  neighbors compla  lis  that  a  bad  weed  has  been  in- 
troduced on  his  farm  by  the  pigeons,  and  he  no  longer 
permits  bailing  places  to  be  made  for  theui.  The  in- 
quiry now  arises,  would  a  pigeon,   whose  crop   was 


filled  with  husky  chess,  prefer  retaining  it  lo  eating 
good  wheal?  Ils  power  lo  make  ihe  exchange  is 
eerlain,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  its 
taste.  D.  T. 


HORTICULTURE. 


(For  the  .American  Fanner  ) 

THE  LILY  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES 
I  have  lately  noticed  an  attempt  to  impress  the  be- 
lief that  the  lily  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is 
not  (as  has  been  supposed)  the  common  white  lily, 
(Liliuni  cnndidum)  which  is  a  native  of  Palestine,  but 
the  Amaryllis  lutca.  I  should  have  been  belter  sat- 
isfied if  Ihe  writer  of  that  paragraph,  had  taken  Ihe 
trouble  to  show  that  his  opinion  was  more  conforma- 
ble lo  the  texts  which  relate  lo  that  plant;  but  as  this 
has  not  been  done,  I  must  lake  ihe  liberty  to  dissent, 
and  I  am  willing  to  give  iny  reasons  for  so  doing. 

The  Amaryllis  lulea  is  a  little  plant  with  one  yel- 
low flower  on  a  scape  about  six  inches  high,  and  in- 
ferior in  brilliancy  and  beauty  to  the  majority  of  bul- 
bous planls  cultivated  in  gardens.  But  the  lily  of  the 
scriptures  is  referred  to,  as  one  of  the  finest  flowers 
of  that  country:  "Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these."  Mat.  6.  '29.  In  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  it  is  placed  on  an  equality  with  ihe  rose: 
"I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon,  the  lily  of  the  valleys." 
2.  1.  I  find  no  reference  lo  ils  color,  but  it  was  very 
fragrant;  "His  lips,  lilies,  dropping  sweet  smelling 
myrrh."  f'ong  5.  13. 

All  these  particulars  agree  well  with  the  while 
lily,  but  not  with  Amaryllis  lutea;  and  how  this  lit- 
tle flower  could  be  the  subject  of  the  following  refer- 
ences, it  would  require  some  ingenuity  to  discover: 
"As  the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is  my  love  among  the 
daughters."  Song  2.  2.  "He  shall  grow  as  the  lily, 
and  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon."  Hosea  14.  5. 
The  former  lext  shows  it  not  too  diminutive  to  com- 
pure  with  the  thorn;  and  the  latter  text,  evidently  re- 
fers to  a  plant  of  vigorous  growth.         A  Florist. 


•American  Farmer,  vol.  xiii.  p.  395. 

t  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  cut  the  stalks 
on  one«i(ie  of  a  wheat  plant  to  make  it  sprout  up  and 
yield  chess  while  the  other  side  yields  wheat.  Let 
them  produce  the  plant! 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
GRAFT  AND  STOCK. 

I  could  be  well  content  lo  believe,  if  I  could  find 
reasonable  proof,  that  trees  hai-e  a  determinate  period 
of  existence;  and  that  a  graft  taken  from  an  old  one 
must  die  in  the  same  age  as  the  parent  stock.  I  have 
not  yet  made  the  discovery  however;  and  the  argu- 
ment for  this  opinion,  copied  into  your  valuable  paper  at 
page  307  of  volume  14,  is  what  logicians  call  a  tlon 
scquiter,  or  an  inference  not  warranted  by  the  pre- 
mises, if  "rll  the  new  kinds  so  remarkably  clean  and 
heallhy  '  are  the  offspring  of  the  common  apple  and 
Siberian  crab,  as  I  understand  them  to  be;  for  then 
they  are  hybrids,  not  belonging  lo  the  same  species  as 
the  old  varieties,  but  differing  in  I  heir  natures;  and  ha v- 
inor  never  been  like  them,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
these  mxdes  furnish  no  proof  that  the  others  have 
ever  changed,  or  deteriorated. 

There  are  two  other  opinions  in  that  essay  on  the 
varieties  of  "fruit,"  in  which  I  can  scarcely  join 
with  the  intelligent  author.  He  says,  '-the  animal 
can  have  but  one  father — ihe  vegetable  may  Unve  a 
plurality  of  fathers."  I  suspect  it  would  be  hard  to 
show  such  a  difference.  It  is  a  belief  among  some 
breeders,  I  hat  pups  or  pigs  of  the  same  litter  may 
have  different  "fathers,"  but  I  never  heard  of  a  pup 
or  pig  supposed  lo  be  the  offspring  of  two  "fathers." 
Why  then  should  we  believe  I  hat  one  seed  of  an 
apple  should  be  fecundated  with  the  pollen  from  tu'o 
other  trees?  I  incline  to  think  that  the  seed  is  fecun- 
dated at  once;  and  by  a  particle  of  pollen  so  small  as 
not  to  require  the  assistance  of  any  other  particle.  If 
there  is  any  just  analogy  between  the  seeds  of  planls 
and  the  eggs  of  insects  or  of  fishes,  some  light  may 
be  thrown  on  this  subject  liora  that  quarter.    'J'he 


queen  bee  from  once  pairing,  lays  from  70,000  to 
100,000  fertile  egg.",  and  a  single  female  of  several 
kinds  of  fishes,  pndnces  at  one  time  more  than  one 
million  of  eggs.  The  (juiinlity  of  semen  lo  impreg- 
nate one  egg  niusl  therefore  be  almost  infiniiely  suiall; 
and  we  can  scaicely  imagine  that  any  definite  or  as- 
signable quantity,  is  loo  small  for  ihe  purpose. 

The  other  opinion  with  wliic;h  I  am  nut  entirely 
satisfied,  is,  that  "tkerootsnf  a  grafted  or  budded  tree 
take  the  habits  of  the  scion.'''  The  circumstance  so 
frankly  expressed  ihat  the  quince  and  the  paradise 
apple  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  shows  that  the  sub- 
ject deserves  to  be  more  closely  examined.  The 
knoum  effects  of  the  grafted  branches  on  the  stock 
is  not  very  great;  and  where  the  graft  has  been  set  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  nothing  is  more  common 
ihen  a  visible,  and  often  a  remarkable,  difference  in 
ihe  size  of  the  trunk,  commencing  exactly  at  that 
point.  If  then  the  bianclies  have  so  little  control 
over  the  size  of  the  slock,  we  ought  least  of  all  to 
expect  that  they  would  give  shape  and  direction  to 
the  roots.  Some  years  ago,  I  bad  a  variety  of  the 
domestic  plum,  remarkable  for  sending  up  suckers 
from  its  roots,  far  and  wide;  and  for  want  of  better 
stocks,  I  grafted  into  them  many  varieties  of  the 
plum,  and  about  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  apricots.  On 
examining  these  however,  I  cannot  discover  that  the 
branches  have  restrained  the  roots  in  any  manner 
whatever;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  they  should, 
for  this  supposed  control  would  be  withstood  and  re- 
sisted by  the  first  sprout  that  appears,  Z. 


(For  the   American  Farmer.) 

ANEMONE  PAVONIA. 
Grealfidd,  Cayuga  Co.  A".  Y.  3  mo.  22,  1833. 

In  the  14lh  volume,  page  277,  of  the  American 
Farmer,  1  gave  some  account  of  the  Anemone  pavo- 
nia.  It  continued  in  flower  till  Ihe  severe  frosts  mar- 
red its  beauty;  and  then,  fearing  that  the  root  might 
become  frozen  and  perish,  I  placed  thin  inverted  sods 
on  each  side  of  it,  and  brought  Iheir  edges  close  to- 
gether, so  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  scapes  and  the 
longest  leaves  only,  were  uncovered.  Over  these  I 
threw  a  light  covering  of  evergreens,  and  left  it  lo  its 
fate.  Since  the  middle  of  winter  it  has  been  well 
protected  by  the  snow;  but  a  general  thaw  having  oc- 
curred wilhin  the  last  week,  yesterday  on  lifting  the 
evergreens,  I  found  the  anemone  had  been  vegetating 
during  ils  seclusion;  and  several  new  scapes  had 
grown  five  or  six  inches  long,  though  bent  and  crooked 
in  consequence  of  their  confinement.  Should  the 
weather  conlinue  mild  a  few  days  lunger,  it  will  be 
in  full  bloom. 

1  should  have  been  afraid  to  trust  this  fine  plant  in 
the  open  ground  during  Ihe  winter,  if  I  had  not  had 
two  others  in  Ihe  house  for  safe  keeping.  On  the  ap- 
proach ofsevere  weather,  these  were  potted,  and  taken 
into  a  common  sitting  room.  Every  necessary  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  them  in  watering,  &c,  bnt  the  air 
proved  lo  be  too  dry,  and  the  flowers  as  well  as  the 
foliage  began  almost  immediately  to  decline,  D.  T. 


(From  M'Inlosh's  (British)  Flora  and  Pomona.) 
A  NEW  FRUIT, 

"  Berberis  Part'ifiora  deserves  to  be  particularly 
noticed,  as  it  is  likely  to  become  an  addition  of  no  or- 
dinary descripiion  to  the  exotic  fruits  already  in  this 
country,  the  fruit  being  very  fine,  and  used  in  ils  na- 
tive counUy ,  (the  Straits  of  Magellan)  for  making 
tarts  and  puddings. 

"It  is  described  as  growing  from  seven  to  eight 
feet  high,  producing  fruit  abundantly;  </ie  berries  be- 
ing nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  black  cluster  grape, 
produced  singly  on  short  footstalks.  This  desirable 
plant  was  sent  home  by  Mr.  James  Anderson,  (he  io- 
telligentand  enterprising  botanical  collectof." 


So 
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Transplanting  fhom  hut  beds.  — After  raising 
plants  in  the  hot-bed  sume  little  experience  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  success  in  removing  them  to  open 
gronnd.  The  common  error  wliich  is  committed  in 
this  business  is,  planting  them  out  before  the  weather 
becomes  warm  enough  lo  keep  up  the  vegetable  cir 
culation;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  during  the 
rainv  weather  the  plants  look  water  soaked  and  jierish; 
but  if  the  weather  continues  dry  and  cold,  tender 
plants  will  wilt  and  die.  Each  plant  requires  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat  lo  cause  it  lo  flourish— some  more 
and  some  less,  and  due  reference  should  be  had  lo 
this  in  removing  Ihem.  Cabbages  thrive  best  in  cool, 
moist  weather;  but  melons  and  cucumbers  require  a 
greater  degree  of  heat,  and  of  course  should  not  be 
transplanted  iinlil  the  weather  becomes  warm  enough 
lo  cause  the  yellow  locust  to  be  in  full  leaf. —  Genesee 
Farmer. 


how  hoi  the  water  may  be  with  w  liich  the  hog  is 
scalded,  if  cold  water  is  first  used  in  the  way  pre- 
scribed, the  hair  can  be  taken  ofT  with  ease  and  neat- 
ness. No  danger  need  be  apprehended  of  the  hair 
becoming  st(,  as  is  otten  the  case  when  this  mode  is 
not  resorted  to,  owing  to  a  particular  temperature  of 
the  water. 

The  gentleman  who  communicated  to  us  this  mode, 
says  he  has  practised  it  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  has  not  during  that  time,  experienced  any  diffi- 
culty in  scalding  hogs. 

in  dressing  a  young  pig  for  roasting,  he  first  dips  it 
in  cold  water,  and  then  in  hot,  by  which  process  he 
is  enabled  to  remove  the  hair  wilh  the  least  possible 
trouble. —  JVyoming  Herald. 


RURAI.  Ecojxovar. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
A  BEE  STOHY. 

A  friend  told  me  the  other  day  a  bee  story,  ond 
w'ere  he  not  a  man  on  whose  word  I  can  strictly  rely, 
I  shoiiU  set  il  down  as  a  real  Munchausen.  Such  as 
it  is  yon  shall  have  il. 

In  Wythe  county,  in  Virginia,  in  a  spur  of  the  Al- 
legany mountains,  called  the  '-Tobacco  Row,"  is  a 
perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  fronting  the  southeast, 
about  fifty  feet  high — an  open  sunny  situation.  About 
thirty  feel  from  the  base,  a  liorizonlal  crack  or  fissure 
opens  In  the  ruck,  from  half  an  inch  to  six  inches  in 
width,  and  e.xlending  near  eighty  feet  in  lenuili. 
How  deep  this  fissure  extends  into  the  mountain  is 
not  known,  as  no  one  has  ever  examined  it.  Tliis fis- 
sure is  full  oj  bees!  Their  numbers  are  so  great,  that 


Feathers. — Feathers  or  down  intended  for  use, 
should  be  plucked  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  bird  is 
dead,  and  before  il  is  cold,  otherwise  they  are  defec- 
tive in  that  elasticity  which  is  their  must  valuable 
property,  and  are  liable  to  decay.  The  bird  should 
besides,  be  in  good  health  and  not  moulting,  for  the 
feathers  lo  be  in  perfectionj  and  lieing  plucked,  and 
a  su-fficient  number  collected,  Ihe  sooner  they  are 
dried  in  the  oven,  the  better,  since  they  are  else  apt 
to  heat  and  stick  together. — J\Joubray'a  Treatise  vn 
Poultry. 


and  knew  it  was  the  snake  called  the  aques.  A  ne- 
gro who  was  passing  on  foot  at  this  time,  agreed  for 
a  dollar  to  endeavor  to  kill  the  reptile.  For  this  pur- 
|)0se  he  went  a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  and  cut  a 
large  long  bamboo  with  his  manchette,  and  advanced 
to  the  attack  of  the  snake,  who  had  remained  quiet 
in  his  position  wilh  his  eyes  fixed  on  us.  As  the  ne- 
gro approached  I  he  aques,  he  put  out  his  forked  tongne, 
and  raised  himself  higher  in  the  water,  as  il  prepar- 
ing to  make  a  dart  at  his  enemy,  which  the  black  ob- 
serving, retired  a  few  paces,  and  then  told  mc  he  was 
afraid  to  attack  il,  as  il  was  prepared  to  spring  on 
him.  In  this  position  the  negro  and  the  snake  re- 
mained for  two  or  three  minutes,  watching  each  other, 
when  suddenly  the  aques  turned  round  lo  swim  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  moment  the  negro  ob- 
served its  head  turned  from  him,  he  rushed  lo  the 
bank,  and  gave  the  aques  two  or  three  tremendous 
blows  with  the  bamboo,  which  made  him  turn  on  his 
back,  and  the  negro  followed  up  his  attack  and  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  his  enemy.  This  aques  measured 
six  feel  in  length.  The  black  brought  il  lo  me  on 
his  bamboo,  and  appeared  much  elated  at  his  victory, 
and  not  less  so  when  he  received  his  reward." 


ZaiSC£XiIiANZ20US. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
A  REMARKABLE  SNAKE. 

Colonel  Hamilton,  first  British  commissioner  lo 
Columbia  in  18iJ3,  on  his  journey  from  Bagota  to 
Popayan,  arrived  at  El  Aneon,  a  gentleman's  country 
house,  where  he  was  invited  to  remain  wilh  his  suite 


„ ,  two  or  three  days  to  rest  themselves  before  they  un 

in  the  summer  time  ihcy  hang  out  in   huge  clusters     derlook  the   passage  over  the  .Indes.     After  dinner 
for  several  teel,  above  and  below    (he  fissure,  in   its     the  colonel  and  his  secretary  were  invited  by   Dr. 


whole  length.  A  short  distance  above  are  two  other 
cracks,  containing  earth,  in  wliich  grow  some  little 
chinquapin  bushes,  and  these  are  covered  wilh  bees. 
They  frequcnily  go  off  in  huge  swarms,  like  a  bar- 
rel or  hogshead  in  bulk,  and  ;ire  of'ien  conipelled  to 
return,  finding  no  place  large  i  nough  lo  contain  them. 
In  the  spring  previous  lo  commencing  iheit  labors, 
the  dead  bees,  remnaiit  of  comb,  and  cleanings  of  the 
habitati(;n  w  hich  are  brought  (jut  and  dropped  by  ihem, 
make  au-inrmo  of  a  luol  in  height  the  whole  length 
of  the  opening. 

My  informant  .'aw  it  in  the  month  of  June,  when 
immense  numbers  of  bees  were  .out  on  ihe  surface, 
making  gicat  palclipsot  rock  black  with  their  swarm- 
ing mast^es.  Tin-  oldest  inlia!)ilanls  say  ihat  the  first 
settlers  luund  the  bi.-es  Iherc,  and  tlie  Indinns  tuld 
ihein  ihal  ihcir  oldest  tradilions  knew  nolhin"  of  its 
origin.     "/(  was  aheays  there  '' 

No  line  has  ever  bt'cn  found  bold  enough  toatlempt 
its  |iluiider,  or  to  examine  the  place  where  they  are. 
It  is,  in  fact,  too  dangerous  an  enterpriso  lo  meddle 
with. 

If  these  facts  be  so,  and  I  cannot  doubt  il,  dues  it 
not  form  rather  a  new  ft-alure  from  that  generally  re- 
ceived in  the  hisuny  of  tlif  bee?  1  rallicr  f;:uc,s  there 
is  more  tlian  ntie  ryucfd  in  that  hive!  By  the  way,  1 
fear  that  I  am  going  to  have  all  this  bee  (liscu.ssion  lo 
myself.     But  we'll  see. 

Do  rone  of  the  correspondents  of  the  American 
Farmer  live  noar  this  great  bee  hive?  If  so,  1  should 
be  much  gratified  ;o  hear  further  about  it. 

Ul.MUS. 

ScALDi.NG  Hog;. — A  gentleman  of  experience  and 

observation  tiesirrs  us  to  make  known,  for  the  bemfit 
of  farmers,  a  mode  prv.clised  by  him  of  >cahiing  hucrs.' 
Instead  rif  luilling  coW  leulcr  ur  ashes  inio  the  hot 
water,  as  is  the  geneial  praciice,  he  washes  the  liug 
in  cold  water  previous  to  scalding  il.     It  mailers  not 


Borrero  to  go  out  to  shoot,  as  the  woods  on  the  estate 
were  well  slocked  with  wild  boars  and  deer.  The 
following  is  his  account  of  a  remarkable  snake. 

"On  returning  liiinc  through  a  large  chocolate 
plantaliiin,  the  negro  pointed  out  to  us  a  snake  coiled 
up  and  appaienlly  asleep.  I  tuld  the  doctor  I  should 
like  to  have  a  shot  at  him,  which  I  did  with  my  left 
barrel,  in  which  1  liad  swan  shut,  and  only  wounded 
him  ill  the  tail.  The  moment  I  fired,  he  sprung  up, 
looked  round,  and  espied  us;  on  wliich  he  came  di- 
reclly  toward  us,  sweeping  along,  his  head  erect, and 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  We  all  now  began 
to  be  alarmed;  and  the  doctor  ordered  us  to  retire  a 
few  yards  behind  a  large  tree  while  he  advanced  to 
give  him  the  contents  of  two  more  barrels,  which 
movemi'iit  was  immediately  executed;  and  when  the 
snake  was  distant  about  ten  yards,  the  doctor  and 
myself  fired,  and  cut  him  nearly  in  two,  each  barrel 
being  loaded  wilh  seven  or  eight  small  slugs.  We 
then  shunted  victory,  and  the  rest  of  our  party,  being 
unarmed,  came  up  to  us.  We  examined  our  fallen 
enemy,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  snake  called  the  aques, 
from  having  a  black  cross  like  an  X  all  along  its  back. 
This  snake  is  considered  by  the  Creoles,  one  of  the 
bcjlilesl  and  most  venomous  in  South  America.  He 
measured  about  six  leet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  was 
as  thick  as  my  wrist.  Had  1  been  aware  that  this 
had  been  so  bold  and  \enonions  a  snake,  I  certainly 
shuiild  not  have  disturbed  his  siesta.  The  doctor 
st:iii'd  that  several  persons  in  the  province  had  lost 
the  ir  lives  from  the  bile  of  the  aques,  and  thai  he  had 
seen  them  considerably  larger." 

Colonel  Hamilton  again  met  with  this  kind  of  snake 
when  he  was  travelling  down  the  valley  of  Cauca. 
"As  we  were  going  to  cross  a  stream;  we  observed  a 
largo  snake  sicmiHim;,'- (oicnn/i  7(s;  and  when  he  ar- 
rived near  the  bank  lie  slopped,  apparently  to  watch 
our  motions,  wilh  his  head  and  part  of  his  body  out  of 
water.     1  then  observed  the  black  cross  on  his  neck. 


(From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.)  ' 

BIRDS  AND  INSECTS. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion,  that  the 
labors  of  the  scientific  ornithologist  are  of  far  more 
practical  utility,  than  the  casual  observer  might  sup- 
pose; and  that,  even  in  the  business  of  legislation,  a 
regard  to  his  researches  might  prevent  many  errors, 
which  may  much  aflfect  the  public  welfare.  There 
is  no  denying,  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  irrational  living  things;  fishes 
have  received  an  undue  share  of  attention  in  conse- 
quence of  their  negative  merit  of  being  good  to  eat, 
ivhile  the  beasts  have  been  made  Ihe  object  of  atten- 
tions of  a  different  sort;  Ihe  several  towns  being  duly 
authorised  lo  raise  money  to  be  expended  as  a  bounty 
for  destroying  some  of  the  least  popular  of  the  race. 
Without  inquiring  into  the  propriety  of  this  policy 
here,  we  must  aflirrn  that  the  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  birds  has  been  marked  by  some  essential  errors, 
which  have  led  to  real  evil.  We  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  law  of  18 17,  by  which  woodcocks,  snipes, 
larks  and  robins  were  protected  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  while  war  to  the  knife  was  declared  againsi 
crows,  blackbirds,  owls,  bluejays  and  hawks:  these  last 
were  treated  as  a  sort  of  pirates, subject  lo  suspension 
at  the  yard  arm  with  the  least  possible  ceremony.  It 
so  ha|ipens  that  the  character  of  these  very  birds  has 
been  singularly  mistaken:  for  while  the  ordinance  of 
legislation  has  been  thus  systematically  levelled  at 
them,  they,  on  a  principal  which  man  would  do  ex- 
tremely well  lo  imitate,  have  been  returning  good  for 
evil;  they  have  been  diligently  engaged  in  extirpating 
all  sorts  of  vermin,  while  never  were  the  veriest 
vermin  half  so  ill  treated  by  the  human  race.  The 
crow,  for  LXam|ile,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
most  susjiicious  character,  has  had  great  injustice 
done  him;  in  the  spring,  when  the  ground  is  moist, 
he  lives  in  a  stale  of  the  most  triumphant  luxury  on 
grubs:  he  eals  the  young  corn,  it  is  true,  but  il  is  a 
necessary  of  life  to  which  he  never  resorts,  e.X'cept 
when  his  supply  of  animal  food  is  shortened.  After 
the  corn  is  tolerably  grown,  he  has  nothing  more  to 
do  wilh  il;  and  in  any  stage,  he  destroys  at  least  five 
hundred  pernicious  grubs  and  insects,  for  every  blade 
of  corn  which  he  jiillages  from  man.  In  the  South- 
ern Slales  he  is  regularly  permitted  to  follow  the 
ploughman,  and  collect  the  grubs  from  the  newly 
opened  furrow:  his  life  is  thus  secured  by  the  safest 
of  all  tenures,  that  of  the  interest  of  man  in  permit- 
ling  him  to  live.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  Eng- 
land without  its  rookery;  the  humid  atmosphere  mul- 
tiplies every  species  of  insect,  and  these  birds  reward 
man  for  his  forbearance  by  ridding  him  of  legions  of 
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bis  toes.  By  a  policy  like  that  which  dictated  the 
revocation  ol  the  edict  ol'  Naiilz,  tliey  have  occasion- 
ally been  exposed  to  the  mischievous  propensities  of 
unruly  boys,  who,  as  lar  as  utility  is  concerned,  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  crows,  but  the  error  of  this 
step  soon  became  obvious,  and  they  are  now  received 
with  a  universal  welcuiue.  The  hawk  enjoys  a 
doubtful  reputation  in  the  lien  roost:  he  sometimes  de- 
stroys the  chickens,  but  with  the  consistency  of  man 
does  not  like  to  see  liis  iiitirmilies  copied  by  another; 
and  by  way  of  compensation  demolishes  the  fo.v, 
which  eats  twenty  chickens  where  he  eats  one;  so  that 
ills  hardly  the  part  of  wisdom  to  set  a  price  upon  his 
head,  while  the  fox,  a  hardened  knave,  is  not  honor- 
ed with  a  penal  statute.  How  the  owl  came  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  black  list,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture;  he 
is  agrave,  reflecting  bird,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
man"  except  to  benefit  him  by  eating  weasels,  loxes, 
racoons,  rats  and  mice,  a  sin  for  which  most  house- 
keepers will  readily  forgive  him. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  he  is  kept  in  famihes 
like  the  cat,  whom  he  equals  in  patience,  and  sur- 
passes in  alertness;  hour  after  hour  he  may  be  seen 
watching  for  his  prey,  with  the  air  all  the  while  ot 
being  completely  absorbed  in  some  mathematical  pro- 
blem. Another  of  these  birds,  the  blackbird,  is  the 
avowed  enemy  of  grubs,  like  the  crow;  in  the  middle 
slates,  the  farmer  knows  the  value  of  his  company  to 
pluck  them  from  the  furrow;  while  other  less  pains- 
taking birds  collect  the  vermin  from  the  surface,  his 
invesTigationsare  more  profound,  and  he  digs  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches  in  order  to  discover  them. 
NV hen  the  insects  are  no  longer  found,  he  eats  the 
corn,  as  well  he  may,  but  even  then  he  asks  but  a 
modeiale  compensation  for  his  former  services:  five 
hundred  blackbirds  do  less  injury  to  the  corn,  than  a 
single  squirrel.  The  last  upon  the  catalogue  of  per- 
secuted birds  is  the  blue  jay:  whoever  watches  him 
in  the  garden  will  see  him  descend  incessantly  from 
the  bra°nches,  pouncing  every  time  upon  the  grub,  his 
enemy  and  ours.  These  are  facts  which  are  derived 
from  the  researches  of  the  ornithologists:  and  they 
certainly  show,  ihal  a  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  birds  may  be  of  consequence  in  legisla- 
tion, if  it  should  do  no  more,  than  to  give  protection 
to  the  innocent. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  act  to  which  we 
have  referred  protects  some  birds  certain  seasons  of 
the  year;  among  others  the  robin  who  lives  on  insects 
and  worms,  and  has  no  taste  for  vegetable  diet,  and 
the  lark,  who  is  extremely  useful  in  his  way;  the  only 
wonder  is,  that  it  should  have  been  thought  expedient 
to  allow  them  to  be  shot  in  any  season.  The  quail, 
another  of  the  privileged  class,  has  no  title  to  be 
named  in  company  with  the  others;  in  the  planting 
time,  he  makes  more  havoc  than  a  regiment  of  crows, 
without  atoning  lor  his  misdeeds,  by  demolishing  a 
single  grub.  Nor  is  Ihe  partridge  a  much  more  scru- 
pulous respector  of  the  rights  ot  property;  though,  as 
he  lives  in  comparative  retirement,  he  succeeds  in  pre- 
serving a  better  name  for  honesty. 

There  are  some  other  of  our  most  familiar  birds;  of 
which  a  word  may  here  bo  said.  Every  body  has  ob- 
served the  litile  giildfinch  on  the  thistle  by  the  way- 
Side,  and  wondered  perhaps,  that  his  taste  should  lead 
him  to  so  thorny  a  luxury;  but  he  is  all  the  while  en- 
craofed  in  devouring  the  seed,  which  but  for  him, 
would  overrun  the  grounds  of  every  fanner.  Even 
the  bobVlink,  a  most  conceited  coxcomb,  who  steals 
with  all  imaginable  grace,  though  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  he  is  much  more  attentive  to  our  southern 
neighbors  in  this  partiuclar,  than  to  us,  destroys  mil- 
lions ot  the  insects  which  annoy  the  farmer  most. 
All  the  litile  birds,  in  fact,  which  are  to  be  seen  about 
the  blossoms  of  the  trees,  are  doing  us  the  same  ser- 
vice, in  their  own  way.  Perhaps  ihere  is  no  bird 
which  is  considered  more  decidedly  wanting  in  prin- 
ciple, than  the  woodpecker;  and  curtainly,  so  far  as 
man  is  concerned,  there  is  none  more  conscientious. 
So  Ion?  as  a  dead  tree  can  be  found   fur   bis  nest,  he 


will  not  trouble  himself  to  bore  into  a  living  one; 
whatever  wounds  he  makes  upon  the  living,  are  con- 
sidered by  foreign  gardeners  as  an  advantage  to  the 
tree.  The  sound  tree  is  not  his  object:  he  is  in  pur- 
suit of  insects  and  their  larva;.  In  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  forests  to  a  vast  extent  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  insect,  which  would  seem  as  capable  of 
lifting  a  tree  as  of  destroying  ii;  the  people  were 
alarmed  by  Ihe  visitalion,  and  sagaciously  laid  the 
mischief  to  the  dour  of  ihe  woodpecker,  until  they 
found  that  they  had  confounded  the  bailiflf  with  the 
thief;  since  they  ascertained  this,  the  people  ot 
Georgia  have  adopted  towards  this  bird  a  line  of  policy 
very  different  from  that  which  they  pursue  towards 
the  Cherokces. 

The  injury  arising  from  the  loss  of  a  single  crop  is 
hardly  to  be  estimated.  The  experience  which  is 
taught  us  by  our  own  misfortune  is  very  dearly 
bought;  and  we  think  that  if  we  can  derive  it  from 
othe.'s — if,  for  example,  we  can  learn  from  the  orni- 
thologist, the  means  of  preventing  such  injury,  as  in 
many  instances  wemay,  the  dictates  of  economy  com- 
bine with  those  of  taste,  and  warn  us  not  to  neglect 
the  result  of  his  researches. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

MOUNTAIN  KiCE. 

In  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  of  the  Mountain,  rice,  and  of 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  its  culture  in 
England. 

"Mminlain  rice  thrives  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and 
in  other  situations  where  it  can  receive  hurnidily  only 
occasionally.  Dr.  IVuUich,  the  able  successor  of  Dr. 
Roxburgh  as  superintendent  of  the  botanical  garden 
at  Calcutta,  sent  to  London  a  few  years  ago  some 
specimens  of  rice  grown  on  the  cold  mountains  of  Ne- 
pal. These  seeds  were  furnished  to  him  by  the  resi- 
dent of  the  East  India  company  in  that  district,  and 
were  recognized  by  the  doctor  as  mountain  rice.  The 
degree  of  cold  which  this  plant  is  qualified  to  bear  is 
very  great.  According  to  the  information  collected  on 
the  subject  by  Dr.  IVallich,  the  cultivators  consider 
their  crop  quite  safe  if  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  ad- 
vanced five  or  six  inches  above  the  surface  at  ihe  tune 
the  winter  snows  cover  the  ground.  It  is  probable 
that  the  slow  meliing  of  the  snow  is  beneficial  to  ihe 
growth  of  the  plant  which  advances  with  great  vigor 
on  the  return  of  spring. 

"A  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  might  have 
led  to  the  opinion  that  this  variety  of  rice  could  be 
naturalized  in  England,  if  the  attempt  had  not  alrea- 
dy been  fairly  made  by  one  well  qualified  for  con- 
ducting the  experiment.  Samples  of  six  dillerent 
sorts  of  the  moiDitaiii  rice  which  had  been  procured 
by  Sir  John  Murray,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Se- 
rinagur  at  the  foot  of  Mount  imaus,  were  on  the  oc- 
casion alluded  lo,  presented  by  llie  board  of  agricul- 
ture to  Sir  Joseph  Bunks,  who  planted  each  kind  in  a 
separate  bed,  in  a  sheltered  Sj-ol  with  a  south  aspect 
in  his  garden  at  Spiing  Grove.  The  grains  which 
were  sown  very  thin  on  the  ilst  of  May,  speedily 
sprang  up,  and  the  plants  tillered  so  much  that  the 
beds  put  on  the  appearance  of  compact,  dense  masses 
of  vporetalion;  each  plant  having  from  ten  lo  twenty 
ofl'selis.  Although  ilie  blades  grew  vigorously,  at- 
iaiiiii:;r  in  a  short  lime  to  the  length  of  two  feet, 
there  was  never  any  sympluin  of  a  rising  stem;  and 
if  the  ground  was  not  watered,  either  by  rain  or  arti- 
ficially every  three  or  four  days,  the  planis  began  to 
assume  a  sickly  hue.  In  ihis  manner  vegetation  pro- 
ceeded, without  the  smallest  symptom  of  their  pi  r- 
feuling  themselves  by  fructification,  when  the  plants 
were  suddenly  destroyed  hy  an  eaily  night  Irost  in 
Sepleniber.  Some  of  the  planis  which  had  been 
transferred  to  pols  and  placed  in  the  hot  house  at  an 
early  period  of  their  growth,  soon  dieJ;  while  others 
which  were  sown  originally  in  a  hot  house,  produced 


ears  and  flowered,  but  the  blossoms  dropped  without 
perfecting  any  seed. 

"The  conclusion  to  which  Sir  Jscph  Banks  arriv- 
ed from  these  experiments  was  unfavorable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice  in  this  country  as  a  grain  bearino' 
plant."     Part  29,  p.  87. 

With  all  due  deference  to  so  eminent  a  name,  I 
must  think  this  conclusion  unwarranted.  It  appears 
from  the  information  collected  by  Dr.  tVuUith  that 
the  mountain  rice  is  a  biennial  plani;  and  that  to 
have  it  well  rooted  in  autumn  is  necessary  to  insure  a 
good  crop.  In  the  experiment  however,  the  rice  was 
not  planted  till  near  tiie  close  of  spring.  If  common 
winter  wheat  had  been  treated  in  the  same  manner,  a 
conclusion  might  have  been  drawn  with  eipial  pro- 
priety, that  the  climate  of  England  was  unfavorable 
to  the  growth  of  wheat. 

I  think  also  that  our  anihor  has  been  too  easily  sa- 
tisfied on  this  point;  and  though  writing  so  lately  as 
the  early  part  of  the  year  I8.S-2,  he  appears  not  to 
have  known  that  any  thing  further  had  been  done  in 
England;  or  that  this  vuiiety  had  been  successfully 
introduced  on  the  continent  ol  Europe.  The  annex- 
ed account  is  from  Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Plants, 
published  in  I8i9. 

"The  dry  or  mountain  rice,  cultivated  in  Ceylon, 
Juvs,  and  of  lutein  Hung'iry,  has  llie  culm  three 
feet  high.  It  is  sown  vr,  mountains  and  in  dry  soils. 
In  the  hilly  parlsof  Java,  and  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
Islands,  the  mountain  rice  is  planie.i  upon  :he  sides 
of  hills,  w  here  no  watrr  but  rain  can  coini ;  it  is  how- 
ever pl.inted  in  llie  beginning  of  ihe  r.iiny  season, 
and  reaped  in  the  beginning  of  the  dry  ;easin.  It  is 
entirely  unknown  in  the  wpslern  pans  of  India,  but 
is  well  known  in  Cuchin-China  were  it  ihr.ves  in  dry 
light  soils,  inoslty  on  llie  sides  of  hills,  not  requiring 
more  moisture  than  the  usual  rains  and  dews  supply, 
neiiher  of  which  aie  frequent  at  the  season  of  iis  veg- 
etation. In  Hungary  rice  has  not  been  long  culiival- 
ed:  the  mountain  sort  has  been  chiefly  tried,  and  that 
in  the  manner  of  our  barley  or  summer  wlirat.  la 
England  a  crop  of  rice  has  been  obtained  near  Wind- 
sor on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  In  \Vesli)halia  and 
tome  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Germany  [ihe  com- 
mon?] rice  has  been  long  cultivated;  there'  it  is  sown 
on  lands  that  admit  of  irrigation.  From  long  culture 
in  a  comparatively  cold  country,  the  German  rice  has 
acquired  a  remarkable  degree  of  hardiness  and  adap- 
tation to  Ihe  climate;  a  circumstance  w  liich  has  been 
frequently  alluded  lo,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  ac- 
climating of  exotics.  It  is  four.d,  Dr.  IFalker  re- 
marks (Ess.ys  on  J\':l.  Jliit.)  that  ric3  seeds  direct 
from  India  will  not  ripen  in  Germany  at  all,  and  Ihr.t 
even  Italian  or  Spanish  seeds  are  much  less  early  and 
hardy  than  those  ripened  on  the  spot." 

Some  years  ago  when  I  travelled  in  the  uestern 
parts  of  Indiana  1  was  told  by  a  very  respectable  and 
intelligent  man  that  the  mounlnvi  rice  ha  I  bueu  cul- 
tivated by  one  of  his  distant  neighbors  vith  success. 
The  product  was  said  to  vary  fron-i  thirty  to  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  roi^gli,  which  might  dim- 
inish to  one  third  of  those  quantities  by  hulling.  I 
have  learned  nothing  in  regard  lo  its  culture  since 
that  lime. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  mountain 
rice  Would  succeed  in  the  nei^hburhood  i.f  our  lakes; 
and  though  .t  would  not  probably  siipersideany  of  oi.r 
other  crops,  we  might  Leable  to  raise  enough  for  home 
Consumption.  I  have  wished  lo  try  the  expr'iin.eni; 
and  a  notice  thai  a  lew  sreds  of  this  viriety  were 
wanted,  was  given  in  The  American  1  armer  last 
year,  but  no  answer  has  been  returned  from  any  pari 
of  the  United  Stales.  D.  T. 


Maxcke  For  Wheat. —  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Muse, 
stales  ihe  opinion,  thai  animal  inanuris are  particular- 
ly neces3;iry  for  wheat  crops,  because  gluten,  ihe  clear 
acluislic  proximate  principle  of  wheal,  contains  ni- 
trogen, which  assimilates  lo  its  animal  bodies.— SiUi- 
man's  Journal. 
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Prices  Ciirreiil  in  A'ew  i'ork,  March  30. 

Beestcax,  yellow,  ISaiO.    CoHoii,  New  Orleans,  .11 

a  134;  Upland,  .10  a  .\i;  Alabama,  .10  a  .124.     Cotton 

Bngfingr,  Hemp,  )<1.  .13  n  .'.'14;  Flax,  .  13  a  .Uf,.    Flax, 

American,  1.  «.S.  Flanerd,  1  tuish.  clean, 15.00  o  15.23; 

rough,  13  00  u .     Hour,  N.  York,  hbl.  5.Ci!  ab.'5: 

Canal,  6.1 ->  (1  6.3';;  Call.  HowM  st.  5.15  o5. SI;    lliiM 

city  mills,  5.81 « ;  counlry,5  GZ  c  5.15;  Alexand'a, 

5.69  o   5.15;  I'rcdriok-'g,  b.6ia ;     Pelers'tr,  new, 

6.15  a -;    lije   Hour, a ;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.15  a ,  per  lilid.  16.50  a Grii'm,  Wheat, 

North,  a ;    \  ir. n ;  Rye,  North,  .80  a 

. — ;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .65  a  .61;    Barley,  .—  u   — ; 
Oats,  Soulh  and  Nortli,  . —  a  — ;  Teas,  while,  dry,  1  bu. 

5.00  a ;  BuariS,  1  hu.  S.OO  a  9.50;  Pvovisions,  Beef. 

mess,  8.25  n  8. IS;  prime,  5.25  a  5.15;  cargo, a 

;    I'ork,   mess,  bbl.   13.15  a  15.00,  prime,  10.50  a 

10.15;  Lard,  1',.  a  .9 


AMEIUCAN  FARMER. 


[April  5,  1833. 


FINE  MALTKSR  JACK  FOR  SALE. 

The  Subscriber  has  for  sale  (on  commission)  a  fine 
Jack  of  the  breed  of  the  Knight  of  Malta  and  Koyal 
Gift.  He  is  six  years  old,  a  very  powerful  animal,  a 
sure  foal  getter,  very  gentle  and  easily  managed.  Price 
§200,  delivered  in  Baltimore.  The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  animal  furnished  by  the  owner: 

•1  feci  2  inches  in  height,  (  12^  hands  ) 

5    "    10      '•       round  !he  hodv 

3    "     6      "      round  Ihc  neck. 

1    "IN      "      round  above  the  knee. 

1    "     0      "      round  the  knee. 

Apply  to  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  FarincrOflice  and  Seed  Store. 

ORCHARD  AND  HERDS  GRA.SS  SEED 
For  sale   at  the  Amcriean  Farmer  Office  and   Seed 

Store,  by  I.I.HITCHCOCK. 

Clean  Orchard  Grass  Seed  §3  per  bushel.     A  lot  of 

this  seed  imperfectly  clear  ed  will  be  sold  at  §2.50  per 

bushel.     Herds,  si  per  bu-ilnl. 

SILKVVOR.M  EGGS 
For  sale  at  the  American   Farmer  Ofiice   and  Seed 
Store,  at  jil    per  thousand.     Thi  y  can  be  sent   safely 
by  m.iil  if  ordered  immediately,  before  the  weather  be- 
comes warm.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

BUFFALO  BERRV  TREE  OR  StlEPHERDL^ 
OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 
When  our  friends  send  to  us  for  Gooseberry  Plants 
we  can  very  conveniently  pack  with  thim  one  or  more 
of  these  truly  splendid  trees,  which,  when  in  bearing, 
are  literally'loaded  with  delicious  red  berries,  resem- 
bling the  Antwerp  Currant,  and  set  as  thickly  on  every 
twig  as  kernels  of  corn  on  the  ear.     Price  $1  each. 


CHOICE  MERCER  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

I  can  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  Mercer  Potatoes  of 
superior  quality  for  seed,  at  !jl  per  bustiel. 

I.I.HITCHCOCK, 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 

ANTWERP  RASPBERRY  AND  CURRxVNT 
BUSHES;— GENUINE. 
Just  received  a  few  plants  of  the  Red  Antwerp  Rasp- 
berry, best  kind,  at  25  cents  each,  or  J2  30  per  dozen. 
Common  kind  usually  known  by  this  name,  and  bearing 
fine  fruit,  I24  cents  each,  §1-25  per  dozen,  or  §8  per 
hundred. 

Genuine  Antwerp  or  Large  Dutch  Currants,  25  cents 
each,  or  $2.60  per  dozen. 

Address  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

Amcriean  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 

BENE  SEED. 

Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store,  a  supply  uf  fresh  seed  of  the  Bene  Plant, 
so  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  virtues  in  the  cure  of  the 
summer  or  buwel  complaint  of  children. 

HERBEMONT  ON    THE  VINE  AND  WINE 
MAKING 

lust  published  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Vine  and  on  Wine  Making  in  the  United  States. 
By  N.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  Accompanied 
by  remarks  by  the  Lditor  of  the  American  Farmer." 
Price,  25  cents 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  DURHA.M  SIIORTHORN- 
ED  CATTLE  AND  HIGHLY  IMPROVED 
SHEEP. 

Will  DC  sold  on  Wednesday  the  2d  day  of  May  next, 
on  the  fAichy  Hit  /"nun,  Frederick  county,  \irp;inia,  the 
late  re-idence  of  Richard  K.  Meade. dcc'd.  The  high- 
ly improved  stock  of  C.VTTl.E  and  SHEEP,  beloULring 
to  the  estate  of  said  dcc'd.  It  is  believed  that  the  slock 
now  offered  for  sale,  stand  unsurpassed,  in  the  valuable 
qualities  of  their  kind,  by  any  in  our  country.  .Amongst 
the  Durham  Cattle  are  several  BULLS,  from  a  few 
months  up  to  three  years  old,  handsomely  marked  and 
of  fine  figure  and  sizi-;  there  are  also  a  number  uf  young 
COWS,  some  of  them  with  calves  by  their  side-';  and  a 
handsome  collection  of  HEIFERS  less  than  a  year  old, 
and  well  grown. 

The  SHEEP  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  wool,  and  for  their  uncommon 
thriftiness.  They  arc  the  result  of  the  unnmitting 
care  and  attention  to  th:  subject,  by  the  deceased,  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  ffock  consists  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  males  ^nd  females,  and  nearly 
an  equal  portion  of  each.  The  Ewes  have  at  this  time 
young  Lambs  by  the  most  approved  Rams  on  the  place. 
They  will  be  sold  in  small  divisions,  with  a  view  to  the 
general  accomm6dation. 

A  credit  of  nine  monlhs  will  be  given,  the  purchaser 
giving  bond  and  approved  security,  but  a  discount  will 
be  allowed  to  any  that  may  prefer  paying  the  money  in 
hand.  DAVID  MEADE,  Miiinistrnlor. 

April  5,— St 


BAZ.TXItXOBE   PRICES  CUBR£NT. 


DOUGLAS'  WHEAT  MACHINE, 

J\Iude  by  Z.  Booth,  JS'ew  York. 

The  Subscriber  has  the  agency  for  vending  this  very 
superior  implement,  and  has  also  a  sample  uf  a  two  and 
four  horse  power  machine,  which  he  will  exhibit  at  his 
warehouse,  Camden  street,  and  also  testimonials  of  the 
highest  respectability,  who  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  their  worth.  HENRY  W.  GRAY. 

March  29.— 2t 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS,  &c. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  oilers  the  following  Seeds  for  sale, 
viz.  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS, 
MILLET,  LUCERNE,  COW  PEAS,  LARGE  YEL- 
LOW PUMPKIN,  and  EARLY   WHITE  CORN. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  and 
WHITE  ONION   SETS. 

Likewise  in  store,  a  general  assortment  of  AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS,  embracing  almost  every 
article  in  the  farming  line,  which  he  will  sell  low  for 
cash  or  approved  city  acceptances. 

He  must  decline  opening  any  new  accounts,  except 
with  those  who  will  be  liberal  customers,  and  can  give 
good  references;  and  all  such  accounts  he  expects  to 
be  promptly  settled  once  a  year;  and  those  who  have 
accounts  standing  on  his  books  over  one  year,  are  de- 
sired to  settle  the  same.  All  Grass  Seeds  must  be  con- 
sidered cash.  Liberal  discounts  will  be  made  on  all 
implements  purchased  by  merchants  and  others  to  sell 
again.  Feb.  15. 


SINCLAIR  AND  MOORE  S  NURSERY. 

The  Proprietors  are  about  to  clear  a  part  of  the 
ground,  now  occupied  with  while  Mulberry  Trees,  in 
order  to  plant  other  articles,  to  which  the  exposure  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  will  dispose  of  them 
at  very  reduced  prices; — alter  these  are  sold  the  regu- 
lar price  will  be  ten  dollars  per  hundred  for  trees  eight 
to  ten  feel  high. 

They  also  ull'cr  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  fifty 
kinds  of  hardy  Rose  Bushes,  (among  which  is  the  much 
admired  Grcville,)  double  .Aliheas,  Honeysuckles,  Cor- 
corus,  Lilac,  Snowberry  and  Buffalo  Berry  Trees.  Chi- 
nese Alanthus,  white  dowering  llorsecheslnut,  and  sil- 
ver leaved  Maple,  all  of  large  size,  (the  latter  is  a 
beautiful  shade  tree,)  large  red  and  white  Dutch  Cur- 
rant, red  and  white  Antwerp  and  other  Raspberry 
Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  assorted,  (large  plants  rais- 
ed carefully  for  sale,)  white  and  black  Walnut,  Quinces 
assorted,  Peach  Trees,  a  large  slock  of  very  superior 
kinds,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
Grape  Plants  and  Cuttings  of  several  varieties,  .Aspara- 
gus and  Hop  Roots,  and  Thorns  for  hedging. 

Apply  at  the  Nursery,  or  at  their  store,  corner  of 
Pratt  and  Light  streets.  Feb.  22. 


Baltimore  Market. — An  improvement  will  be  notic- 
ed in  wheat  and  corn,  but  millers  arc  unwilling  to  pur- 
chase wheat  at  present  prices.  Howard  street  Hour 
was  selling  from  wagons  at  55.314  yesterday.  In  other 
arihies  there  appears  to  be  no  change  though  there  is 
a  steady  business  doing. 

ToBxcro — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  S.OO  a  5.00;  do. 

ground    leaf,  3.00    a  9.00. Crop,  coh.inoii,  3.00  a 

5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  O.OO:  fincrcd,6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappcry,stiilable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00:  yellow",  16  00  a20.00. — Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00a  26.00. — \  irginia.4.0(i  t .—Rappahannock, 

3.0ua  4.00 Kentucky,  3. 50  a   3.(0.     The  inspcc 

lions  of  the  week  comprise  411  hhds.  Md.;  and  35  hds. 
Ohio -total  452  hhds. 

Flouu  —  Ocst  wb:tc  wheal  family  .$6.15  n  1.25;  supe? 

Howard-street,  5.50  a ;    city'  mills,  5.44  a  ; 

cily  mills  extra  5.50  a ;— ConK  .\1kal  bbl   3  23; 

li^Al^,best  1 1  c!  wheal.  1.12  a  1.1  S;    while  do a ; 

— CnuK,  white,  10  a  II,  yellow,  10  a  71; Ksk,  65  a  63 

— i)ats,  31  o   40. — Beans,  15  n  80 — Peas,  65  a  10 —     J 

t/LovEr.-SEEi'  S.OO  (I Timothy,--  a Or-     1 

■■»\r."    (iriAss  3.000 Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass      ' 

.;.0Cft2.50 — Herd's,  —    a Lucerne  —  a  314  lb.— 

fJ\i:i.KV,-l'i.AXSKEiil.30(il.62-C<iTT<>N,Va.lO  n  12-Lou. 
12,1  124- Man.  10.1.114-renn.  10.1.  12;N.Car.l0  ,1.12; 
Upland'  10  ,.  124— WiiisKKV,  hhds.  1st  p.2S/  — :in  bbls. 

294(1  30 Wool.,  irns/i(d,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  43 

n  50;  .American  Fuli  Blood, 3S  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
Sin  38;  half  do.  30  n  33;  quarter  do.  2S  n  30;  common  25 
0  2S.  Utmnishtd,  Prime  nr  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  SO; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  n  23;  three  quarters  do.  20n 
22;  half  do.  IS  n  £0;quaitei  do  16  0  IS; common,  I60  18 
Hush-,  RiHsiu,toii ,  J200  c  205.  Country,  dew-rot  ted,  6 
ale  lb.  walei-rotted.  1  nSc. — Fcathirs, Sl.i  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton.  5  25  0 ground,  1.50  a   —     bbl. 

Iron, gray  pigforfuundries  per  ton  33.00  o :  bi|tl 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.0  0 11 30. Oo ; bar  Sns.perton, 
13.00  aS5.60.  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  n6.25  — 
Oak  wood,  S.OO  o  3.25;  Hickory, 4.50  0 5.00;  Pine, 2.25. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  April  12,  1833. 

We  select  for  publication  another  letter,  from 
among  many,  on  the  subject  of  the  patronage  o(  the 
American  Farmer.  We  know  not  iiow  it  is,  but  so 
it  is,  that  the  first  and  greatest  subject  of  human  in- 
terest receives  the  least  attention.  What  nation  is 
thereon  the  face  of  the  earth,  either  great  or  pros- 
jierous,  in  which  agriculture  is  neglected?  And  we 
may  reverse  the  jiroposiliun:  What  nation  is  there 
with  improved  agriculture,  that  is  nut  prosperous  and 
powerful,  and  whose  people  are  not  happy  and  com- 
fortable? As  it  respects  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge, through  the  medium  of  the  press  or  otherwise, 
it  would  seem  tliat  the  subject  of  most  importance  to 
the  v/liole  cummunily  would  naturally  be  the  first  to 
receive  attention,  and  the  one  that  would  demand  the 
greatest  portiun  uf  it  too;  and  therefore,  that  the 
present  position  of  politics  and  agriculture  would  be 
reversed  in  this  respect.  But  so  it  is.  There  are 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  political  papers  in  the 
United  States,  and  only  eiglit  or  ten  devoted  to  agri- 
culture; and  the  patronage  of  all  these  loo,  if  concen- 
trated upon  one  would  not  be  greater  than  many  a 
single  political  paper  receives,  and  would  then  be  no 
very  great  object.  We  like  the  spirit  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  on  this  subJLCt. 

Btack  V'alniit,  Va.  March  28,  1833. 
Dear  Sir, — Inclosed  you  will  find  ten  dollars,  my 
subscription  for  llie  American  Farmer,   for   the    I4th 
and  15ih  vols.     By  way  of  atonement  for  delay    in 
paying  for  the  year  just  ended,  I  now  pay   for  that 
and  the  one  just  commencing.     I  wish  you   success 
in  the  publication  of  a  work  which   deserves  the   pa- 
tronage of  the  agriculturists  of  the    United    States, 
and  to  which  I  would  gladly  lend  any  aid  in  ray  pow- 
iBT.    I  can  but  observe,  that  it  is  no  less  a  mark  of  bad 
tsste,  than  bad  economy,  to  contribute  to  the  circula- 
tion of  political  papers,  of  all  grades,  sizes  and  quali- 
ties, which  serve  but  to  inflame  the  passions,  delude 
the  understanding,   and   corrupt  the   morals   of  the 
community.   For,  as  political  papers  are  conducted  at 
present,  without  regard  to  prmciple,  or  respect   for 
private  or  public  worth,  abusing  without  discrimina- 
tion, or  lauding  beyond  measure,  whoever  approves 
or  disapproves,  whom  they  applaud  or  condemn,  con- 
tending lor  consistency  and  principles,  without  the 
possession  of  either;  while  a  paper  admitted  by  all 
conversant  with  its  merits,  to  be  really  valuable,  and 
eminently  so,  should  decline  in  patronage,  meet  with 
a  precarious  support  from  the  American  people,  espe- 
cially the  agricultural  part  of  thein.    Thisshuuld  not 
be  so;  are  agriculturists  wise  enough,  are  they  alive 
to  the  true  interest  and  glory  of  their  country?  the 
worn,  gu'iied,  and  piny  barrens  of  Virginia  at  least 
say  no.    While  her  politicians  boast  of  her  proud  and 
lofty  standing,  why  are  her  best  citizens  selling  their 
worn  and  worthless  lands,  and  flocking  to  the°West 
and  South?    Sir,  the  reason  is  obvious,  the  neglect  of 
all  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  vital  importance"  while 
they  are  all  distraction  and  confusion  on  some  eternal 
political  bubble;  which,  though  it  last  but  for  a  week, 
will  but  make  room  for  a  successor.     Thus  in  watch- 
ing the  folly  of  others,  we  give  uncontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  our  own.      If  one-tenth  of  the   time   and 
money  that  has  been  expended  in  Virginia  in  the  dis- 
cassion  of  abstract  principles,  and  boasting  of  Viro-i. 
nia  influence,  Virginia  doctrines,   and    Virginia  pa- 
triotism, had  been  e.xpended  for  the  last  twenty  years 
in  thepursuitof  agricultural  and  mechanical  informa- 
tion and  improvements,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say 
Virginia  would  not  have  retrograded  in  her  influence 
and  numerical  importance  in  the  union.     Please  ex- 
cuse this  digression,  and  accept  assurances  of  my  best 
vtrishes. 


Spesutia  Island  Wheat — hard  to  beat. — Some 
small  parcelsof  wheal,  remainder  of  tliecropofS.  W. 
Smith,  Esq.  wererecently  sent  to  the  Baltimore  market 
for  sale.  The  four  parcels  weighed  6-li',  Goi,  G4.1 
and  G5  pounds;  were  premiums  awarded  for  weight 
and  quality,  this  would  be  hard  to  beat! 


Stock  of  the  late  R.  K.  Meade. — An  impor- 
tant error  occurred  in  the  advertisement  of  the  sale 
of  the  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
the  late  Richard  K.  Meade,  Esq.  in  our  last  number. 
The  day  of  sale  should  have  been  the  Iwenlyninth 
of  May,  instead  of  the  second,  as  stated  in  the  adver- 
tisement. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  recommend  this  sale  to 
the  attention  of  agriculturists.  The  character  and 
importance  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  late  Mr. 
Meade,  have  frequently  been  a  subject  of  remark  in 
the  American  Farmer.  This  stock  is  the  result  of 
the  untiring  perseverance,  good  judgment  and  ar- 
dent patriotism,  of  the  late  proprietor;  and  comprises 
a  very  extensive  collection,  making  attendance  at  the 
sale,  an  object  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  every 
farmer  who  wishes  to  improve  or  add  to  his  stock. 


American  Farmer. — This  work  has  commenced 
the  fifteenth  volume,  having  run  thus  far,  a  race  of 
real  usefulness,  disiiensing  every  week,  matter  of 
great  interest  to  the  farmer  and  practical  man.  It 
was  commenced  in  Baltimore  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 
of  that  city,  and  we  well  remember  the  curiosity 
which  was  excited  by  a  paper  bearing  so  novel  a  title. 
"American  Farmer,"  said  an  old  fellow  with  a  frock 
on;  "what  won't  they  get  a  going  next!"  What  is  it 
said  a  bystander?  what  is  it?  "why  a  thing  to  coax 
us  farmers  to  vote  them  into  office  I'spose."  But 
they  were  mistaken,  it  has  pursued  the  "even  tenor 
of  its  way,"  without  meddling  with  party,  or  stirring 
up  sectional  jealousies.  It  has  been  a  successful  pio- 
neer, and  fearlessly  led  the  way  in  the  march  of  agri- 
cultural improvement;  and  we  hope  centuries  will 
roll  away,  ere  it  shall  diminish  in  interest,  or  cease 
from  its  labors.  We  wish  we  could  persuade  some 
of  our  friends,  who  take  at  least  a  half  dozen  politi- 
cal FIREBRANDS  to  drop  One  of  them  and  take  the 
American  Farmer — to  drop  another  and  take  the 
Ne>v  England  Farmer,  (our  own  hebdomadal  they 
take  of  course)  they  would  then  have  something 
which  their  greatgrandchildren  would  delight  to  read, 
and  three  party  oracles  to  boot,  and  they  would  be 
enough  to  keep  one  neighborhood  in  a  feud. 

[Maine  Farmer. 
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Horticultural  Society. — At  the  stated  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  for  the  present  month,  several  mem- 
bers exhibited  plants  or  other  objects  of  horticultural 
interests,     A  notice  of  some  of  them  is  annexed: 

The  finest  plant  exhibited  was  a  really  splendid 
specimen  of  Azalia,  (the  Phenicea  of  LoJdiges)  in 
lull  flower.  The  bush  was  upwards  of  thr'ee  feet 
high,  well  branched  from  the  earth  upwards,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  profusion  of  delicately  tinted  purple 
blossoms,  each  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  was 
certainly  well  calculated  to  furnish  additional  proof, 
(were  any  such  necessary)  of  the  reward  which  a 
careful  culture  of  the  Azalia  will  afford  the  amateur. 
The  species  in  question  is  undoubtedly  a  very  fine 
one,  and  when  contrasted  with  the  scarlet  and  white 
flowered  kinds,  the  eflfect  produced  by  the  varied  hues 
of  their  intermingled  blossoms,  whether  in  the  par- 
lor  or  the  conservatory,  is  quite  enchantino- Ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Kurtz.                                    ° 

Two  specimens  from  South  America  were  sent  by 
Dr.  CoHtN  to  the  Society.  One  the  fruit  of  a  Palm 
tree,  supposed  a  species  of  Caryocar.  The  other  a 
most  singular  production,  bristled  on  every  side  with 
enormous  spines  of  most  repulsive  appearance.  It  is 
a  dried  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  Cercus,  supposed  to 
be  true  Spinotissitmti.     At  all  events,  its  claim  to  at 


least  a  similar  appellation  cannot  be  disputed.     Both 
these  were  reserved  for  the  Museum  of  the  Society. 

Zebulon  Waters,  Esq.  presented  a  most  charm- 
ing proiluction  discovered  by  him  last  spring  in  a  wild 
state  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city— the  double 
flowei-ed  Wood  Anemone,  (Anemone  Thalictroides.) 
The  single  variety  is  quite  plentiful  incur  woods,  but 
the  double  one  is  very  rare.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  cultivation,  and  the  delicate  beauty  of  its  rose 
tinted  blossoms,  will  amjily  repay  whatever  trouble 
may  betaken  with  it. 

Two  roses,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Saml.  Feast,  exci- 
ted general  interest.  They  are  quite  new  varieties, 
raised  by  him  from  seeds.  One  was  obtained  from 
seeds  of  the  common  tea  rose,  very  probably  with  an 
admixture  of  some  other  variety.  The  appearance 
of  the  plant  and  its  foliage,  is  particularly  neat;  it 
grows  very  freely,  and  flowers  beautifully.' Blossoms 
large,  and  well  colored,  borne  on  graceful  stems,  with 
a  singular  fragrance,  like  that  of  the  common  tea 
rose  and  the  China  rose  combined.  It  has  been 
named,  in  compliment  to  an  amateur  of  the  city, 
Kurtz's  Rose,  or  Rosa  TJiea,  var.  Kurtzii. 

The  other  rose,  likewise  obtained  from  seed  by 
Mr.  Feast,  is  the  most  curious  rose  perhaps  ever  pro- 
duced. It  is  a  dwarf,  and  so  completely  does  it  vin- 
dicate its  title  to  that  appellation  that  although  it  has 
now  reached  the  termination  of  its  third  year,  the 
bush  is  not  yet  quite  two  inches  in  height!  It  is  a 
sturdy  little  affair,  well  furnished  with  branches  and 
clothed  with  leaves  of  surprising  neatness.  The 
blossoms  are  quite  as  extraordinary;  they  are  double, 
of  a  beautiful  color  and  very  well  Ibrmed,  of  a  little 
more  than  half  the  diameter  of  a  five  cent  piece!  It 
is  a  real  bijmi,  and  has  been  named  Master  Burke, 
having  flowered  for  the  first  lime,  during  the  period 
when  the  young  Roscius  was  performing  here  on  his 
first  engagement. 

We  learn  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  on  Saturday  next,  when  the  members  are 
again  expected  to  exhibit  specimens.— .4,Tien'can. 


Peculiar  method  of  turning  Wool  l^T0  Fur. 
The  wool  growers  of  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine,  and 
also  in  the  Asiatic  province  of  Astrachan,  have  a 
peculiar  method  of  turning  wool. into  fur.  The  lamb, 
after  a  fortnight's  growth,  is  taken  from  the  ewe, 
nourished  with  milk  and  the  best  herbage,  and  wrap- 
ped up  as  tight  as  possible  in  a  linen  covering,  which 
is  daily  moistened  with  warm  water,  and  is  occasion- 
ally enlarged  as  the  animal  increases  in  size.  In  this 
manner  the  wool  becomes  soft  and  curly,  and  is  by 
degrees  changed  inloshining  beautiful  locks.  This  is 
the  kind  of  fur  which  passes  under  the  name  of  As- 
trachan, and  is  considered  on  the  continent  as  the  must 
genteel  lining  in  winter  cloaks.  Similar  trials  with 
German  sheep  have  been  attended  with  the  same 
success.  The  Saxon  breed  of  sheep  have,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  superseded  the  merinos,  and  their 
wool  is  of  superior  quality. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  jMarch  7. 

Nothing  especial  has  occurred  in  our  market  this 
week,  except  perhaps  that  we  have  had  a  oood  de- 
mand for  cotton,  sales  large  (but  more  particularly  in 
Brazil,  which  are  4d  higher  in  several  descriptions) 
and  a  belter  feeling  on  the  whole  prevailina  In 
Atnerican  cotton  no  change  has  taken  place  in  prices 

Naval  s'ores  are  drooping,  both  tar  and  turpentine* 
In  other  articles  we  have  scarcely  any  thinT  of  im. 
portance  to  report.  " 

Sales  March  4th.— There  has  been  an  extensive 
demand  in  the  colton  market  to-day,  and  the  trans- 
actions are  estimated  at  3500  Bahias  at  7  5-Sd,  and 
Maranhams  8  5-8  to  9i,  and  in  American  descrip- 
tions 2500  bales  from  6J  to  Sid 
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(From  Proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Agricul.  Society.) 
ON  THE  USE  OF  LIME  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

}yestchesUr,  Penn.  Decimber  11,  1S32. 

Dear  Sik, — Your  letter,  containing  a  number  of 
queries  relative  to  the  operation  and  utility  of  lime,  in 
the  process  of  agriculture,  was  received  in  the  early 
part  of  June  last:  but  as  I  have  been  much  engaged, 
during  the  (last  summer,  with  duties  which  required 
all  my  altentiun, — and,  as  your  letter  intimated  that 
answers  furnished  "any  time  during  the  present  year" 
would  be  in  season  fur  your  purposes, — 1  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  postpone  my  reply  until  now. 

I  proceed,  then,  with  great  pleasure,  to  furnish  you 
with  such  facts  and  remarks  as  my  opportunities  for 
observation  have  enabled  me  to  otTer.  With  a  view 
to  render  the  answers  more  e.^plicit  and  satisfactory, 
1  will  annex  them,  S(ri«<im,  to  your  several  inquiries. 

Qmry  I.  "  L'pun  what  lands  does  lime  operate  ^nost 
benejicially." 

1.  In  regard  to  geological  formation, — as  pri- 
mitive, transition,  secondary,  and  alluvial'^ 

2.  In  reference  to  the  soil, — as  sand,  clay,  lime 
and  vegi  table  matter? 

3.  4*  indicated  by  natural  grovitli  of  timber  and 
plants? 

JInsieer.  My  residence  has  always  been  in  a  primi- 
tive region,  and  my  observations  very  much  limited 
to  agricultural  processes  in  soils  upon  that  formation. 
The  prevailing  rock  here  is  gneiss, — with  occasional 
beds,  or  veins,  of  hornblende,  greenstone  and  sceinile. 
About  five  miles  to  the  north  of  us,  is  the  great  val- 
ley of  transition  limestone,  stretching  from  northeast 
to  southwest;  and  immediately  on  the  southern  side 
of  this  valley,  running  parallel  with  itj  is  a  broken 
ridge  of  hills,  formed  of  mica  slate, — with  beds  of 
serpentine  rock  and  hornblende,  on  the  side  ne.\i  to 
the  gneiss  rock,  on  the  southeast.  Over  the  gneiss 
rock,  and  among  the  hornblende,  the  soil  is  general!  v 
a  stiff  loam;  and  there,  I  think,  the  best  effects  aie 
perceptible  from  a  given  quantity  of  lime.  On  the 
£oil  overlaying  the  schistose  locks,  the  good  effects  of 
lime  are  sufficiently  obvious,  under  the  management 
of  skilful  farmers;  but  the  benefits  seem  to  be  less 
permanent.  On  llie  serpentine  rock  the  soil  is  ex- 
tremely sterile, — and  neither  lime  nor  barnyard  ma- 
nure can  be  used  wilh  much  advantage.  In  the  lime- 
stone Soil  of  the  great  valley,  where  one  would  sup- 
pose it  was  already  redundant,  lime,  is  used  wilh  ad- 
vantage; and  much  heavier  dressings  are  put  on,  than 
in  the  adjacent  districi.s.  I  cannot  furnish  Iheration- 
ale  of  this  practice;  but  I  believe  the  fact  is  establish- 
ed, that  more  lime  is  required  to  produce  the  same 
beneficial  effict  upon  soils  resting  on  limestone  rock, 
than  upon  those  overlaying  gneiss,— and  perhaps  some 
other  primitive  rocks. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  witness  the  effect  of 
lime  upon  secondary,  and  strictly  alluvial,  formations; 
but  the  above  circumstance  has  led  me  to  suspect, 
thai  the  same  quantity  of  lime  would  nut  be  so  sig- 
nally beneficial  in  secondary,  as  it  is  in  certain  primi- 
tive formations. 

Lime,  undoubtedly,  has  a  good  effect  in  soils  which 
are  sanc/y,— even  where  sand  predominates;  but  I  be- 
lieve its  meliorating  properties  are  most  conspicuous 
in  a  clay  soil, — or  rather  in  a  stiff  loam.  A  good 
proportion  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  adds  orreat- 
ly  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  lime;  and  hence  our  far- 
mers are  desirous  to  mingle  as  much  barnyard  ma- 
raure  as  possible  with  their  lime  dressings,— and  to 

get  their  fields  into  what  is  called  a  good  sod,  or  turf, 

full  of  gras.-i  roots.     Then  a  dressing  of  lime  has  an 
admirable  effect.*    The  soils  indicated  by  a  natural 


growth  of  black  oak,  ((^ercu«  tinctoriu,)  walnut 
(Jtiglmu  nigrii,)  and  poplar  (Liriodendrou,)— and  those 
in  which  such  grasses  as  the  poas  and  Jestuciis  best 
flourish,  are  generally  most  signally  benefited  by  the 
use  of  lime.  In  short,  I  may  observe,  that  lime  has 
been  found  more  or  less  beneficial  in  every  descrip- 
tion uf  suil,  in  this  district.  It  is  most  so,  on  hilly, 
or  rolling  lands,  where  clay  predominates, — less  per- 
manently so,  among  the  mica  slate, — and  least  of  all, 
on  the  inagnesian  rocks.  The  suil  on  these  last  is 
rarely  worth  cultivating. 

(^ucry  11.  "  li  hut  quantity  of  lime  is  applied  to 
the  acre,  upon  different  soils,  at  a  single  dressing,  and 
during  a  period  of  years?" 

Answer.  'I'lie  quantity  of  lime,  per  acre,  which  can 
be  used  advantageously,  varies  with  the  condition  and 
original  character  of  the  soil.  Highly  improved  land 
will  bear  a  heavier  dressing  than  poor  land.  On  a 
soil  of  medium  condition,  the  usual  dressing  is  40  to 
50  bushels  per  acre.  A  deep,  rich  soil,  or  limestone 
land  in  tiie  great  valley,  will  receive  70  lo  80  (and 
I  am  told  even  100)  bushels  to  the  acre,  wilh  ad- 
vantage. On  very  poor  land,  20  to  30  bushels  per 
acre,  is  deemed  most  advantageous  to  commence  with. 
It  is  usually  repeated  every  five  or  six  years— i.  e. 
every  time  the  field  comes  in  turn  to  be  broken  up 
with  the  plough;  and  as  the  land  improves,  the  quan- 
tity of  lime  is  increased.  The  prevailing  practice 
here,  is,  to  plough  down  the  sod,  or  lay,  in  the  fall  or 
early  in  the  spring, — harrow  it  once — and  then  spread 
the  lime  (previously  slaked  to  a  powder)  preparatory 
to  planting  the  field  wilh  Indian  corn.  Every  field, 
in  rotation,  receives  this  kind  of  dressing:  and  as  our 
farms  are  mostly  divided  into  about  half  a  dozen 
fields,  the  dressing  of  course  comes  once  in  six  years, 
more  or  less  according  Co  the  number  of  the  fields. 
Some  enterprising  farmers,  however,  give  their  fields 
an  intermediate  dressing,  on  the  sod,  alter  they  come 
into  grass;  which  I  consider  an  excellent  practice, — 
tending  rapidly  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  land. 

Query  III.  "Is  it  applied  in  a  cmislic  or  an  effete 
slate?" 

Answer.  It  is  usually  obtained  in  a  caustic  state 
from  the  kiln, — deposited  in  heaps  in  the  field  where 
it  is  to  be  spread,  and  water  sufficient  to  slake  it  to  a 
powder,  is  then  thrown  upon  it.  As  soon  as  slaked, 
it  is  loaded  into  carts,  and  men  with  shovels  di-stribute 
it  as  equably  as  possible  over  thegrcand.  It  is  gene- 
rally considered  best  to  put  it  on  the  ground  whilst  it 
is  fresh,  or  warm,  as  the  phrase  is;  and  it  is  certainly 
easier  to  spread  it  equally,  while  in  a  light  pulverised 
state,  than  after  it  gets  much  wet  with  rains.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  too,  it  is  better  for  the  land,  when 
applied  fresh  from  the  kiln. 

Qiury  IV.  "  To  what  crops  is  it  most  advantage- 
ously applied,  and  at  what  seasons?" 

Ansiver.  It  is  usually  applied,  as  already  intimated, 
lo  the  crop  of  Indian  corn,  in  the  spring  of  the  year — 
say  the  montli  of  April.  Occasionally  it  is  applied, 
preparatory  to  sowing  wheat,  in  autumn.  When 
used  as  a  top  dressing,  on  the  sod,  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied in  the  fall — say  November.  The  prevailing  im- 
pression is,  that  it  is  most  advantageously  applied  to  the 
Indian  corn  crop;  and  hence  the  general  practice. 
But  the  truth  is,  it  is  highlyadvantageousatany.and 
at  all  seasons;  and  our  shrewd  old  farmers  have  a 
saying, — "Get  your  lime  on  for  your  corn,  if  you 
can,— but  be  sitre  you  get  it  on  the  land,  some  time  in 
the  year." 

Query  V.  "How  is  it  incm-pmated  with  the  soil — 
by  the  plotigh  or  the  harrow?  and  is  it  applied  in  any 
case  as  n  tap  dressing  to  grass  and  to  grains,  and  with 
what  effect?" 


•The  yard  manurcj  is  not  usually  mingled  with  the 
lime,  when  the  latter  is  first  applied.  The  practice  is, 
to  lime  the  Indian  corn  ground,  prior  to  planting  that 


grain  on  the  inverted  sod, — and,  the  ensuing  spring,  to 
manure  the  same  field  for  a  barley  crop; — or,  to  reserve 
the  manure  until  the  succeeding  autumn,  and  apply  it 
to  the  wheat  crop.  It  is  not  well  settled  which  of  these 
is  the  better  practice.  Each  has  its  advocates;  but  it 
is  most  usual  to  reserve  the  manure  for  the  wheat. 


Answer.  As  already  stated,  alter  the  sod  is  plough- 
ed down  for  Indian  corn,  it  is  usually  harrowed  once, 
to  render  the  surface  more  uniform.  The  lime  is 
spread  as  equally  as  possible  over  the  field, —  and  then 
the  ground  is  well  harrowed  in  different  directions,  in 
order  to  incorporate  the  lime  with  the  soil.  Soon  af- 
terwards, the  field  is  marked  out,  and  planted  wilh 
corn.  The  plough  is  rarely,  if  ever  used,  for  the 
purpose  alluded  to.  I  have  mentioned  above,  that 
lime  is  occasionally  used  as  a  top  dressing,  for  grass. 
It  appears  to  be  particularly  beneficial  to  that  crop; 
and  answers  extremely  well,  w  hen  applied  in  that 
manner.  The  practice  of  applying  il  to  Indian  corn, 
as  above  related,  is,  however,  chiefly  lo. lowed:  and 
the  application  of  a  dressing  tu  each  field,  in  roia- 
tion,  causes  as  much  labor  and  expense  every  year, 
as  our  farmers  generally  are  willing  lo  incur.  Lime 
has  rarely  been  used  as  a  top  dressing  to  grain  crops, 
within  my  knowledge. 

Query  VI.  "  Whit  is  the  ordinary  cost,  per  acre,. 
of  timing,  and  the  relative  profits ,  in  incrutsed  prey- 
ducts,  of  a  period  (f  years?" 

Answer.  Quick  lime,  at  the  kilns,  usually  costs- 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel.  The  farmers 
generally  haul  it  wilh  their  own  teams;  and  the  ad- 
ditional expense  depends,  of  course,  malerially  upon 
the  distance.  It  is  frequently  hauled  by  them  a  dis- 
tance of  8,  10,  and  even  li  miles.  The  average, 
perhaps,  is  about  5  or  6  miles.  It  is  delivered  to  me%y 
the  lime  burners,  (a  distance  of  near  6  miles,)  at  IS 
cents  per  bushel.  At  the  rate  of  40  bushels  to  the 
acre,  the  cost,  at  18  cents,  would  be  «.7.'20  cts.  per 
acre.  It  is  difiicult  to  estimate,  wilh  precision,  the 
relative  profits,  in  increased  pruducts:  Bull  can  safe- 
ly say,  from  my  own  experience,  on  a  small  farm  of 
middling  quality,  that  two  dressings  of  lime  at  the 
at  the  above  rale,  in  the  course  of  8  or  9  years  have 
more  than  trebled  the  products  of  the  land  to  which 
it  was  applied,  both  in  grain  and  grass.  It  is  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  system  of  ploughing 
only  so  much  ground  as  cuidd  he  well  manured,  was 
adopted  at  the  same  time.  I  may  also  observe,  ge- 
nerally, that  the  farmers  of  this  district,  (who  are 
shrewd  economists,)  are  so  well  convinced  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  liming,  that,  costly  as  its  ap- 
plication seems  to  be,  they  are  unanimous  in  sparing 
no  effort  to  procure  it.  Lime  has  been  found  to  be 
peculiarly  favorable  lo  the  gowth  of  pasture,  wher» 
the  farm  is  otherwise  well  managed:  and, as  our  far- 
mers are  mostly  in  the  practice  of  feeding  cattle,  they 
resort  to  liming  as  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  suc- 
cessful grazing. 

Query  VII.  "Is  lime  applied  with  yard  manures, 
or  earthy  composts,  and  with  u'hat  results?" 

Answer.  I  have  already  intimated  that  vegetable 
matters,  and  especially  yard  manures,  are  highly  im- 
portant in  conjunction  wilh  lime.  Both  are  valua- 
ble, even  when  used  separately;  but  when  combined, 
the  effect  is  must  cuniplele.  If  to  this  be  added,  that 
great  secret  of  good  fanning,  viz:  to  plough  only  so 
much  ground  as  can  he  well  manured, — the  stale  of 
agriculture  may  be  considered  nearly  perfect. 

Lime  is,  in  some  instances,  added  to  earthy  com- 
posts, preparatory  to  distribution  on  the  field:  But  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  extra  labor  of  this  method  is 
compensated  by  any  peculiar  advantages.  It  is  not 
generally  practised. 

Query  VIII.  "Is  powdered  limestone  (carbonate  of 
time)  applied  to  soils;  and  if  so,  does  it  induce  fertili~ 
ty  otherwise  than  by  mechanically  ameliorating  their 
texture?" 

Aimver.  Ne  instance  of  powdered  limestone  being 
applied  lo  soils  has  come  under  my  notice.  I  can, 
therefore,  form  but  a  very  imperfect  opinion  of  its 
utility.  If  it  were  even  as  beneficial  as  quick  lime, 
(which  I  doubt,)  I  apprehend  il  could  not  be  procured 
and  applied  with  less  cost  and  labor. 

Query  IX.  "  On  what  soils,  if  any,  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, is  lime  found  to  be  inoperative,  us  a  fertiliz- 
ing application;  and  the  caxise  of  its  failure?" 
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Jlnsicer.  There  is  no  soil  in  this  d:strict,  deemed 
•worthy  of  cultivation,  on  which  lime  is  t»/io%  inope- 
rative as  a  fertilizer.  On  some  sterile,  slaty  ridges, 
and  on  magnesian  rocks,  it  has  indeed  but  a  slight 
effect;  and  even  the  benefits  of  barnyard  manure  are 
very  transient.  In  low,  swampy  grounds,  also,  un- 
less they  are  previously  well  drained,  the  labor  of 
applying  lime  is  pretty  nmch  thrown  away.  There 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  constitution  of  magne- 
sian rocks  peculiarly  unfriendly  to  the  growth  of  the 
more  valuable  plants.  Indeed,  there  are  patches  of 
the  soil  perleetly  destitute  of  all  vegetation.  Re- 
pealed attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the  bases 
of  our  serpentine  banks;  but  neither  lime,  nor  manure, 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  obtain  more  than  a  light 
crop  of  small  grain.  Neither  clover,  nor  the  valua- 
ble grasses  can  be  induced  to  lake  root  and  flourish 
in  the  ungenial  soil.  It  is,  iherelore,  almost  univer- 
sally neglected. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  (in  rather  a  desultory  man- 
ner, I  confess,)  to  answer  your  queries  according  to 
my  best  judgment.  If  what  I  have  furnished  shall 
in  any  degree  tend  to  make  the  subject  better  under- 
stood, I  shall  be  amply  gratified.  With  great  re- 
spect, I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 
Wm.  Daklikgton. 

Jesse  Buel,  Esq.  Cor.  Sec.  S,-c. 


(From  the  Virginia  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  CORN. 

Indian  Creek,  Feb.  1,  1S33. 
Dear  Sir,— In   the  last  number  of  the  Virginia 
Farmer,  it  is  staled  that,  a  Mr.  Megginson  of  Buck- 
ingham, made  last  year,  from  one  acre  of  land,  one 
hundred  and  eight  and  a  half  bushels  of  Indian  corn. 
That  was  certainly  a  great  product,  and  shews  con- 
clusively the  value  of  manure;  and  surely  ought  to 
stimulate  every  farmer  to  use  all  means  in  his  power 
to  raise  as  much  of  that  indispensable  article  towards 
good  and  profitable  farming,  as  are  within  his  reach. 
1  have  read  Mr.  Megginson's  letter  inserted  in  your 
paper,  wherein    he  states  his  manner  of  preparing 
land  for  corn,  and  the  subsequent  cultivation.     This 
gentleman  is  certainly  a  practical  farmer,  whose  exam- 
ples (in  general,  as  fcr  as  they  are  developed  by  his 
letter,)  are  worthy  of  imitation.     Under  a  hope  that 
others  of  more  e.\perience  than  myself  may  be  in- 
duced to  give  us  their  lights  on  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture—  1  beg  leave  to  state  the  manner  that  I  pre- 
pare my  corn  land,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  after- 
wards.    I  commence  on  or  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber to  fallow  with  a  two  horse  McCormick  plough, 
(the  best  kind  I  ever  saw,  and  I  believe  the  best  I 
ever  shall  see,)  ploughing  about  five  inches  deep. 
The  last  of  March   1  bed   my  land  five  feet,  with 
three  furrows,  and  crop  it  three  feel  apart,  and  com- 
mence planting  as  soon  afterwards  as  1  can,  allowing 
the  plough  or  ploughs  that  are  cropping  sufficient 
time  to  keep  ahead  of  the  planters;  of  course  I  plant 
my  corn  five  feet  by  three,  putting  three  grains  in  the 
hill,  or  rather  the  hole.     If  the  spring  is  tolerably  fa- 
vorable, ihe  corn  will  be  large  enough  to  thin  out  one 
stalk  about  the  20th  of  May: — About  this  time  I  put 
in  the  cultivator,  made  in  a  triangular  lorm,  having 
in  V  four  hoes  and  one  tooth,  the  latter  is  fi.'ied  in  the 
hinder  end  of  the  right  side;  the  advantage  of  the 
tooth  is  found  in  running  immediately  along  side  of 
the  young  corn  without  covering  it,  by  throwing  din 
on  it,  two  strokes  of  this  cultivator  are  sufficient  in  a 
row.     As  soon  as  I  get  over  my  crop  the  wide  way 
(as  we  call  it)  I  take  the  tooth  out  of  the  cultivator 
and  put  a  hoe  in  its  place  and  commence  cropping  the 
narrow  way;  the  corn  is  ihen  large  enough  to  bear 
the  little  dirt  that  is  thrown  to  it  by   the  cultivator. 
My  object  in  crossing,  is  to  break  and   pulverize  the 
bed,  and  level  the  ground.     After  the  crop  is  passed 
over  in  this  way,  which  is  speedily  done,  one  stroke 
being  suflScient,  I  cross  no  more  and  continue  to  work 
the  corn  with  the  cultivator  alone,  until  a  short  time 


before  harvest,  when  I  put  in  a  one  horse  plough,  and 
run  two  furrows  on  each  side  of  (he  corn,  throwing 
the  earth  up  pretty  well  to  the  corn,  the  cultivator 
will  at  one  furrow  cut  out  that  which  is  unploughed 
in  the  middle.  1  omitted  to  state  that,  I  commence 
hoeing  my  corn  or  rather  chopping  around  it  when  I 
first  start  the  cultivator,  taking  out  one  stalk  if  there 
are  three,  thereby  thinning  ihe  corn  gradually.  The 
ploughing  is  intended  to  facilitate  and  lessen  the  hoe 
work  the  second  hoeing  and  prevent  the  grass  from 
gelling  a  hold  during  harvest;  a  lime  when  we  have 
to  take  all  our  hands  out  of  the  corn  field.  After 
harvest  the  cultivator  is  again  used,  and  nothing  else 
except  the  hoe.  I  think  Mr.  Megginson  is  mistaken 
in  saying  that  corn  ought  not  to  be  worked  after  it 
begins  to  joint;  1  know  by  several  years'  experience, 
that  corn  ought  to  be  harrowed  or  stirred  with  a  cul- 
tivator (the  latter  I  prefer)  until  the  first  of  August. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  he  plants  his  corn  too 
thick,  unless  in  a  very  highly  improved  land.  It  is 
true  he  will  have  more  ears,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
if  more  bushels  would  not  be  made  by  planting  five 
and  three,  one  stalk,  unless  the  land  is  rich  enough 
to  produce  ten  or  twelve  barrels  to  the  acre,  then  two 
stalks  may  be  safely  left.  One  cultivator  will  do  as 
much  work  in  a  day  as  two,  or  perhaps  three  ploughs, 
and  according  to  the  foregoing  mode  of  cultivating  a 
corn  crop,  much  is  saved,  less  team  is  necessary, few- 
er hands  will  be  required,  and  the  crop  cultivated  in 
a  manner  neater  and  better  calculated  to  insure  a  good 
crop.  If  you  have  none  of  McCormick "s  ploughs  in 
your  county,  I  would  earnestly  press  you  to  get  one. 
No.  10.  You  can  get  them  in  Fredericksburg  and 
perhaps  in  Richmond.  I  have  thus  roughly  given 
you  my  mode  of  cultivating  a  corn  crop:  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  theoretical,  and  I  am  confident  thai  it  is  the 
safest  mode  in  this  part  of  Virginia,  at  least  to  insure 
a  good  crop.  If  you  think  any  good  may  be  done  by 
the  above  (except  filling  up  a  place  in  your  paper) 
you  can  use  them  as  you  please. 

Yours,  Ralph  Edmond. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
INDIAN  CORN. 

Grealfield,  2  mo.  1,  1833. 

In  the  chapter  on  Indian  corn,  {Zea  mays,)  in  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  it  is  said,  "Of 
this  plant  only  one  species  is  known,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral varieties.'"  It  would  be  hard  to  determine 
whether  the  writer  meant  to  include  the  Valparaiso 
corn  among  these  varieties,  or  whether  he  meant  to 
exclude  it  entirely  as  an  Indian  corn.  Either  case 
would  be  incorrect.  The  Valparaiso  or  cross  corn, 
constitutes  another  species  of  Zea,  named  Z.  curagua, 
distinguished  by  its  serrated  leaves;  and  the  grain 
when  roasted  splits  regularly  into  the  form  of  a  cross. 
It  is  represented  as  a  smaller  species,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  Britain  in  1824. 

It  is  also  said,  "American  Indian  corn  is  the  larg- 
est known  variety  of  maize.  It  is  found  growing 
wild  in  many  of  the  West  Indian  islands  as  well  as 
in  the  central  parts  of  America.  It  will  rarely  come 
to  maturity  in  northern  climates;  and  could  never  be 
securely  relied  on  as  a  crop  in  any  part  of  Europe."! 
All  this  may  be  true,  and  yet  by  not  telling  the 
whole  truth,  it  leads  on  directly  to  error.  The  small 
variety  found  with  the  Indians  by  the  first  settlers  of 
New  England  soon  after  they  landed  at  Plymouth, 
was  as  decidedly  an  American  variety  as  that  which 
grew  in  the  West  Indies.  This  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  variety  cultivated  by  the  Mandans  on 
the  Missouri;  and  which  ripens,  according  to  Nuttall, 
in  a  climate  where  no  other  variety  could  exist. 

It  is  further  said,  '-In  the  Mexican  states  its  pro- 
ductiveness is  calculated  to  excite  wonder,  if  not  to 
provoke  incredulity  on  the  part  of  European  agri- 
culturists.     Some  particularly  favored   spots   have 
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been  known  to  yield  an  increase  of  eight  hundred  for 
one."*  Much  of  the  wonder  and  incredulity  would 
abate  however  if  the  same  facts  were  slated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  Comparing  this  crop  with  that  of 
wheat,  or  of  other  kinds  of  grain  commonly  cultiva- 
ted in  Europe,  the  product  seems  enormous;  for  if  we 
say  one  bushel  of  wheat  will  seed  an  acre,  and  one 
acre  will  produce  forty  bushels,  the  increase  is  only 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  Mexican  crop,  and  a  vague 
idea  of  smne  eight  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  is  pre- 
sented. But  when  we  iiKjuire  how  much  Indian 
corn  have  they  to  the  acre?  and  then  learn  that  it 
may  not  greatly  exceed  one  hundred  bushels,  we 
come  to  understand  it  differently,  having  discovered 
ihat  more  is  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  seed  corn 
required,  than  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crop. 

By  good  culture,  as  great  a  return  may  be  had 
from  many  spots  within  the  44th  degree  of  north  lat- 
itude. The  ears  of  the  most  common  variety  of  In- 
dian corn  cultivated  in  the  Genesee  country,  will 
average  nearly  ten  inches  in  length,  with  eight  or 
ten  rows,  each  containing  fifty  grains;  and  consequent- 
ly each  ear  contains  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
grains.  Now  a  stalk  of  Indian  corn  in  a  fertile  soil 
with  good  tillage  and  room  enough  will  produce  at 
least  two  ears,  and  the  yield  will  be  from  eight  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  for  one.  If  we  take  the  quanlily 
usually  planted  in  our  fields,  however,  and  compare 
it  with  our  greatest  crops,  the  proportionate  yield  will 
be  greatly  reduced;  for  it  is  held  the  best  policy  to  use 
plenty  of  seed  to  guard  against  accidents,  or  the  de- 
predations of  animals;  and  a  vacancy  is  more  to  be 
feared  than  a  surplusage,  although  each  stalk  will  be 
less  productive. 

In  speaking  therefore  of  eight  hundred  to  one,  we 
know  not  whether  the  yield  is  great  or  moderate, 
for  one  plant  treated  in  the  best  manner  in  a  rich  soil 
may  produce  more  than  two  thousand  to  one,  even 
when  the  yield,  averaging  the  whole  field  together, 
is  not  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

"In  the  United  States  of  America,"  says  the  same 
author,  "the  Indians — these  simple  and  untaught  peo- 
ple, discovered  and  practiced  a  method  of  preserving 
their  grain  after  harvest  which  aflTorded  a  certain  pro- 
lection  against  the  ravages  of  insects.  Their  method 
was  to  separate  the  corn  from  the  cobb  [cob]  as  soon 
as  the  harvest  was  finished;  to  dry  it  thoroughly  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  lo  a  current  of  air;  and  then 
to  deposit  it  in  holes  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  dry  sit- 
uations, lining  these  holes  with  mats  of  dried  grass, 
and  covering  them  with  earth,  so  as  completely  to 
prevent  the  access  of  air."t 

The  United  Slates  of  America  is  a  vast  country, 
comprising  a  great  many  Indian  nations,  differing  in 
manners  as  well  as  language;  and  therefore  in  speak- 
ing of  their  peculiarities,  it  is  always  safer  and  more 
satisfactory  to  name  the  nation  in  which  such  customs 
prevail.  The  only  account  which  I  recollect,  of  (he 
Indian  mode  of  storing  their  corn,  is  contained  in  the 
history  of  the  first  settlers  of  (Massachusetts.  An 
exploring  party  "discovered  hillocks  of  raised  earth" 
which  they  conjectured  to  be  the  graves  of  the  In- 
dians; but  on  opening  one,  to  their  great  surprise,  they 
found  it  to  contain  Indian  corn  which  was  "still  in 
the  ear.''  In  this  part  of  the  United  States  it  is 
commonly  kept  in  the  ears  through  the  winter.  In- 
stead of  excluding  ihe  air,  corn  cribs  are  constructed 
so  as  to  admit  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  We  know 
of  no  insect  that  attacks  Indian  corn  after  it  is  ripe 
and  husked. 

Some  farmers  have  said  that  topping  and  blading 
hastened  the  ripening  of  Indian  corn;  and  this  author 
supposes  the  operation  also  "affords  more  nutriment 
to  the  grain;"}  but  t  do  not  discover  how  the  entire 
removal  of  one  half  the  plant  could  produce  any  such 
effect. 

The  practice  in  some  districts  may  have  induced 
him  to  believe  that   the  ears   when  ripe  "must  be 
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plucked  off  logellier  wilh  the  husks  and  conveyed  a' 
once  in  carts  to  the  barn.""  There  is  no  neceisity 
for  this  practice,  and  accordingly  it  is  local.  It  is 
cooimoniy  he!d  to  be  a  saving  of  labor  to  husk  it  on 
the  stalk,  whether  the  stalks  are  cut  and  slacked,  or 
whether  lliey  are  left  standing  in  the  field.     D.  T. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer  ) 
Selection  of  Seed=,  Improved  Vegetables,  &.c. 
Camilin,  jV.  J.  3d  montli,  1,  IS33. 
Respected  Friend, — I  observed  in  iheN.  E.  Fann- 
er, under  the  head  Agricultural  Essays,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  seeds,  the  author  says,  "seeds  not  natural  to 
the  climate  degenerate  and  should  be  changed  an- 
nually," and,  "Ihat  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  seeds  of 
all  kinds  should  be  changed  every  year,  it  will  pay 
the  farmer  four-fold  for  the  trouble  of  doing  it."  This 
is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  agriculturist, 
and  should  be  fully  invesligated  from  actual  experi- 
ment before  it  is  implicitly  adopted,  as  it  is  attended 
wilh  much  trouble  and  expense,  in  making  these  re- 
peated changes.  1  believe  some  benefit  may  result 
from  making  changes  and  introducing  a  greater  varie- 
ty of  sorts,  and  when  we  find  good  and  productive 
kinds,  of  eilber  vegetables  or  grain  we  had  better  en- 
deavor to  continue  to  improve  them  ourselves  by  pro- 
per care  and  cultivation  and  saving  of  the  best  for 
seed  than  oepend  upon  our  neighbor's  care.  I,  how- 
ever, can  speak  from  about  forty  years  of  observa- 
tion and  experience,  that  seeds  not  natural  to  our  cli- 
male,  instead  of  "degenerating'^  by  care  and  proper 
cultivation  have  a  tendency  naturally  to  become  more 
acclimated  to  our  climate,  and  instead  of  making 
these  aiimtal  changes  it  would  be  belter  for  the  farm- 
er to  endeavor  to  improve  these  good  .sorts  than  to  be 
annually  changing  wilh  his  neighbors. 

1  expect  it  will  be  admitted  that  much  has  been  ef- 
fected in  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  sometimes  by  a  cross  and  again    by   selecting 
the  most  perfect  in  form  and  size,  and  raising  a  stock 
from    the   besl  milkers,  for  instance  the   Shorthorn 
Durham,  and  Alderney  breed,  also  Bakewell's   cele- 
brated sheep,  these  have  all  been  derived  from  crosses, 
and  selecting  the  most  perfect.     The  same   course    I 
think  will  be  found  to  produce  the  same  beneficial  re- 
sults of  mixing  some  kinds  of  seeds  of  the  same  spe- 
cies and  iiiiprove  from  the  best.     I  will  now  give  an 
instance  of  a  trial  made  by  one  of  my  ancestors  more 
than  sixty  years  ago;  he  planted  some   of  the   small 
kind  of  chicken  corn  (or  as   the  children   call  it  pop 
corn,  from  its  bursting  so  handsomely   when    roasted 
on  a  shovel  over  the   fire)    which  usually    produces 
from  four  to  eight  ears  on  a  stalk,  with   the   common 
large  Indian  corn,  and  improved   from   that  mixture, 
for  a  few  years,  until  he  got  what  he  thought  a  good 
and  perfect  kind.     This  small  sort  was  also  very  pro- 
ductive in  leaves  as  well  as  in  ears,  which  is  ol  great 
importance  as  regards  fodder,  as   some  of  our    kinds 
produce  but  few  leaves  and  are  not  worth    much   for 
that  purpose.     'I'he  product  of  this  mixture  is,  gener- 
ally, from  two  to  four  and  sometimes    six  ears  to  a 
stalk.     This  same  kind  of  corn    has   been  annually 
grown  on  the  same  farm  since  that   period   without 
any  other  mixture,  and  to  this  time  the  usual  product 
is  from  fifly  to  seventy-five  bushels   per   acre.     On 
the  same  farm  and  about  that  period  and  by  the  same 
person  the  like  results  took  place  with  squashes;  they 
are  still  grown  there,  and  do  not  degenerate  either  in 
flavor  or  cpiantity. 

About  twenty  years  since,  dining  with  a  friend  of 
mine  about  80  miles  from  my  home,  1  observed  some 
potatoes  brought  on  the  table.  1  was  struck  with 
their  unusual  while  appearance,  and  their  flavor  was 
also  excellent  (at  that  lime  we  rarely  saw  any  but 
what  were  of  a  yellow  appearance.)  On  inquiry  I 
found  he  had  procured  them  from  Long  Island,  about 


two  years  before.  They  had  been  recently  brought 
from  England,  and  were  called  Foxites  or  Fox's  seed- 
lings. I  obtained  a  few  and  planted  them,  and  have 
continued  to  do  so,  from  that  period  to  the  present 
time  without  any  change  with  my  neighbors,  they 
continue  to  be  as  good  in  quality  and  as  productive  in 
quanlity,  but  I  am  always  careful  not  to  make  use  of 
the  best  for  cooking  or  sale  and  plant  the  refuse. 
When  ibis  is  done  1  do  not  marvel  at  the  common 
complaint  of  seeds  degenerating.  It  is  a  good  prac 
lice  and  should  be  done  every  few  years,  to  be  careful 
when  the  potato  crop  is  gathering,  when  a  large  num- 
ber of  good  sized  fair  potatoes  are  found  attached  to 
a  stalk  to  put  them  by  and  |)laut  them  separately  for 
seed.  I  think  it  of  importance  for  farmers  not  too 
hastily  to  adopt  theory  without  being  tesled  by  actual 
experiment,  by  annually  changing  their  seeds.  I 
have  found  from  an  experience  of  nearly  forty  years 
a  benefit  from  my  practice  of  saving  all  kinds  of 
seeds  designed  to  plant,  to  make  the  selection  from 
the  best  and  most  productive.  This  rule  will  apply 
to  rye  or  wheat  as  well  as  all  other  seeds.  The  rye 
I  now  have,  is  the  product  (many  years  since)  from  a 
remarkably  large  seed.<  and  the  grai"  much  whiler 
than  common,  and  it  is  now  generally  sown  in  this 
neighborhood.  Indian  corn  of  any  kind  can  be  im- 
proved. It  is  my  usual  practice  to  go  ihrough  the 
field  previous  to  gathering  the  crop,  and  make  the 
selection  from  the  best  shaped  stalk  wilh  the  most 
leaves  and  most  produclive  in  ears,  attending  also  to 
the  time  of  ripening,  and  by  sowing  some  of  the  most 
early  we  can  improve  as  to  the  lime  of  ripening. 
By  taking  this  care  with  our  early  pease  we  get  them 
much  earlier  for  market  than  formerly.  I  wish  our 
farmers,  more  generally,  would  try  the  experiment 
for  themselves  of  making  a  careful  selection  of  seeds 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  kinds,  and  I  think  they 
would  find  as  proportionate  a  benefit  from  it  as  they 
do  from  raising  stock  from  the  best  cattle. 

Respectfully,  thy  friend,        Benjamin  Cooper. 
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HORTZCUIiTURE. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

Importance  of  the  Apple. — Directions  for  thf. 
Management  of  the  Orchard. 

Mr.  Editor, — During  a   residence  of   some   few 
months  in  this  country,  your  interesting  journal    has 
frequently  fallen  into  my  hands;   and   as    I   perceive 
that  you  occasionally  devote  a  portion  of  it  to  the  dis- 
semination of  agricultural    inlorinalion,   I    have   de- 
termined, if  it  meets  your  approbation,   to   contribute 
the  result  of  my  observations  through  the  medium  of 
the  same.     I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  comparing  the  state  of  agri- 
culture in  different  parts  of  it,  but  I  have  never  met 
with  a  place  so  eminently  adapted    to   farming  pur- 
poses as  Long  Island.     I  have  no  doubt  the  system 
pursued  by  your  farmers  is,  in  general,   best   adapted 
to  their  interests;  for  I  have  noticed,  during  my  pere- 
grinations, that  the  capabilities  of  a  country  are   best 
known  to  the  inhabitants, — that  is  to  say,  I   believe 
that  a  man  will  soon  find  out  from  half  a  dozen   dif- 
ferent crops  the  one  which  is  best  adapted  to  his  soil, 
and  will  produce  the  most  money.     But  there  is  one 
crop  which,  under  proper  management,  can    be  made 
more  produclive  than  any  your  farmers  cultivate,  and 
w'hich,  as  my  observation  has  extended,  has  received 
very  little  allention- — I   mean   the   apple.     It   would 
almost  be  questioning  the  good  sense  of  your  far;ners, 
in  this  age  of  general  intelligence,  to  ask  them  if  they 
did  not  know  that  this  country  is  the  most   favorable 
on  the  globe  fur  the  culture  of  this  fruit;   and    yet  it 
really  appears  they  know-  nothing  of  the   mailer.     I 
am  told  that  the  celebrated  Newtown  pippin  originat- 
ed on  Long  Island,  and  I  know  it  is  thought  to   com- 
bine more  good  qualities  than  any  apple  ever  cultivat- 
ed; many  of  these  trees  are  annually  imported   into 


Europe,  but  none  of  them  produce  fruit  equal  to  that 
from  under  the  genial  influence  of  your  sun;  the  fruit 
itself  is  imported  in  considerable  quantities,  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  placards  of  '•Kewlown 
pippins"  posied  in  the  confectioners'  windows  as  you 
pass  through  the  streets  of  London;  it  sells  at  a  vtry 
high  price,  frequently  as  high  as  six  or  eight  cents 
for  a  single  apple.  With  a  knowle.!ge  of  these  facts, 
the  cultivation  of  this  admirable  fruit  should  become 
an  object  of  primary  importance. 

Now,  it  has  been  satisfactorily   proved    that,   wilh 
proper  care  in  trimming  and  manuring,  together  with 
a  judicious   selection    of  the  slocks  (a  mailer  of  all 
importance)   six   or  at   most   eight    years  are   time 
enough  for  trees  to  attain  sufficient  maturity   to  pro- 
duce in  three  years  as  much  as  will  pay   all   the   ex- 
penses attendant  upon  their  culture;  thai  is  to  say,  by 
the  lime  they  are  eleven  years  old  they  will  have  paid 
for  themselves:  after  this  period  they  are  rapidly   be- 
coming more  produclive,  and  require  less  attention  as 
ihey  increase  in  size,  |iroviding  they  have   been    pro- 
perly trimmed  every  year,  and  manured  at  least  eve- 
ry other  year,  till  they  begin  to  produce  plentifully. 
By  this  lime  they  will  have  become   sufficiently    es- 
tablished to  draw  their   nourishment    from  the   sur- 
rounding soil,  and  the  manure  bestowed  upon  the  un- 
dergrowth.     But  your  farmers  tell  me  their  orchards 
will  not  grow  so  fast;    they   say    it  requires   twenty 
years  for  them  to  attain  a  lull  bearing  stale.    This  is 
true,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason:  they  have   been 
so  long  accustomed  to  consider  them  unprofitable,  that 
what  little  attention  they  bestow   (if  perchance   they 
should  think  them  worth  any)  is  given    unw-illingly, 
and    wilh  no   idea   of  reimbursement.     The   conse- 
quence of  this  is  that  the  farmer,  instead  of  assigning 
a  suitable  time  and  attention  to  his  orchards   wilh  as 
much  care  as  the  rest  of  his  farm,   takes  some  odd 
moment,  whether  suitable  or  otherwise,  gives  them  a 
superficial  trimming   or   rather   mangling,  and   thus 
leaves  them,  without  any  protection  from  the  weath- 
er, which  immediately  commences  its  depredations 
upon  the  tree,  and  in  a  few  years   it   is  either  com- 
pletely destroyed,  or  becomes  so  diseased  by  the   rot 
and  canker,  (both  produced  by  the   hacking  system,) 
as  to  become  a  mere  incumbrance,  so  that  the   Indian 
corn  or  potatoes,  which  might  grow  where  it  stands, 
would  be  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  its  fruit.     The 
great  importance  of  applying  some  kind   of  dressing 
to  trees  after  trimming  appears  to  be  almost    entirely 
overlooked.     What  would  be   thought  of  a  surgeon 
who  should  amputate  a  limb,  and  leave  the  bleeding 
stump  exposed  without  any  protection  from  injury,  or 
any  application  to  prevent  the  atmospheric   influence 
upon  the  grievous  wound  he  had  inflicted? 

Now,  it  is  almost  as  preposterous  to  suppose  the 
one  would,  under  such  circumstances,  do  as  well  as 
the  other.  In  either  case,  no  reasonable  man  will 
doubt  the  utility  of  some  protection,  in  order  to  allow 
the  healing  process  to  go  on  uninterruptedly.  With 
regard  to  the  nature  of  ihe  application,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  what  it  is  composed  of,  provided  it  is 
not  of  an  acrid  character.  I  have  found,  by  experi- 
ence, that  a  composition  of  equal  parts  of  fresh  cow- 
dung  and  common  clay  answers  the  purpose  admira- 
bly. It  forms  a  most  tenacious  plaster,  and  resists 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  rain,  which  is  the  only 
object  in  view;  it  has  this  advantage  over  most  others, 
it  costs  nothing,  and  can  always  be  had.  I  have 
tried  most  of  the  applicalions  recommended  in  books 
and  papers — Forsyth  s  among  the  rest;  they  are  all 
good,  provided  they  will  stand  the  weather.  None 
of  their  component  parts  are  received  inlo  the  circu- 
lating juices  of  the  tree;  the  only  object  in  applying 
them  is  to  prevent  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  sun 
and  rain,  together  with  ihose  drying  winds  which 
cause  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  to  crack  open  and 
aft'ord  admission  to  moisture;  whilst  in  consequence  of 
the  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  sap  which  exudes,  and 
is  intended  by  nature  to  heal  the  wound,  evaporates, 
and  leaves  the  tree  without  any  means  of  effecting  a 
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•cure.  This  evil  Is  alsu  pruduned  by  siifi'ering  two 
grafts  to  gniw  upon  the  same  stock;  even  il  there 
should  be  two  separate  briiiiclies  and  a  handsome 
bifurcation  whicli  it  would  grieve  jou  to  destroy, 
nevertheless,  you  should  either  cut  off  one  (the  must 
horizontal  one  ol  course,)  and  graft  the  other,  or  if 
the  stock  will  admit  of  it,  cut  and  graft  below  both. 
This  has  fref|nenlly  been  told,  and  it  is  surprising  it 
is  not  always  practised,  'lorn  your  eye  to  Ihe  next 
orchard,  and  if  you  do  not  see  one  e.\ample  of  this 
pernicious  practice,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  man 
knew  how  to  graft  his  trees.  The  philosophy  of  the 
thing  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-slaflT:  if  you  leave  both 
grafts,  yoa  impose  upon  good  nature:  you  literally 
want  two  trees  to  grow  where  nature  meant  there 
should  be  bul  one,  which  one  will  prove  a  handsomer 
more  durable,  and  fruitful  tree  (aye,  and  a  larger  one 
too,  if  size  is  your  object)  than  if  you  had  left  both. 
For  the  same  reason  that  I  recommend  removing  one 
graft,  I  would  urge  the  imporiance  of  beginning  to 
trim  early.  Begin  as  soon  as  the  graft  expands.  If 
one  bud  shou!d  show  a  disposition  to  outgrow  the 
others,  rub  all  off  but  that  one — it  will  grow  the  faster, 
you  will  lose  nothing  by  it,  as  it  will,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  exhaust  the  others  so  completely  as  to  become 
the  leading  shoot,  and  will  throw  out  lateral  branches 
enough  to  form  a  handsome  herid  without  their  assist- 
ance. 

The  graft  should  always  be  secured  by   lying   a 
long  stick  round  the  stock,  suflfermg  it  to  project    two 
feel  above  the  graft  to  which  it  should  be   tied  as  fast 
as  it  grows.     This  rubbing  off  the  buds   is    the   first 
year's  trimming;  the  next  you  can   select   the   most 
promising  shoots,  and  those  which  spread  handsomely, 
cutting  off  the   others   with   a  sharp   knife — every 
shoot  you  cut  off  affords   additional    nourishment   to 
those  which  remain — an  immense  deal  of  labor  is  thus 
saved  by  beginning  to  trim  early;  it  is  much   easier 
to  cut  oft"  a  limb  with  a  penknife  than    an   axe — be- 
sides this,  you  can  see  much  better  which  it  is  proper 
to  remove;  you  can  make  your  tree  spread  beautifully; 
and  thus,  what  would  after  six  or  seven  years  of  ne- 
glect require  a  week  to  perform,  may  be  done  before 
breakfast,  and  become  a  pleasing  employment  in    the 
one  case — a  task  in  the  other.     You  should  take  care 
to  prevent  the  access  of  the  rain  to  the  cleft  whicli  is 
made  for  the  graft, as  it  would   prove  very'  injurious. 
In  order  to  do  this  with  little  trouble,  when  you  set 
your  grafts,  instead    of  the   ordinary    daubing    with 
clay,  use  a  composition  of  equal   parts   of  wax   and 
tallow,  this  will  keep  out  the  weather,  and   will   not 
melt  in  the  heat  of  summer.    I  have  known  it  to   re- 
main upon  tiie  tree  four  years  as  good  as  when  first 
applied;  it  is  much  more  convenient  than   mud,   and 
will  be  found  an  excellent  preparation — the   addition 
of  a  little  rosin  will  make  it  more  tenacious — that  of 
ochre,  as  lately  recommended,  is  certainly  of  no  kind 
of  use.     If  the  bark  of  your  trees  appears  unthrifty 
or  infested  with  insects,  apply  soft  soap,  the   alkali 
kills  the  insects  and  causes  the  bark   to  assume   an 
uncommonly  vigorous  appearance.     I  shall  enumerate 
a  few  more  errors  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most 
unobservant  beholder — planting  too  near,  grafting  loo 
low,  and  suffering  the  grass  to  grow  around  the  roots 
of  young  trees.     By  planting  too  near  you   deprive 
your  trees  of  free  access  to  the  sun,  this  spoils  the 
fruit  as  well  as  the  crop  which  grows,  or  rather  tries 
to  grow,  beneath  them.     It  makes  little  difference  to 
a  man  who  has  a  hundred  acres  of  land  whether  his 
orchard  occupies  four,  six,  or  eight   acres;  indeed,  if 
trees  are  planted  GO  feet  apart — and   I   would   never 
have  them  nearer — it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  make 
any  perceptible  difference  in  the  crop;  if  this  be  true, 
where  is  the  necessity  of  planting  them  20  feet  apart, 
thereby  spoiling  trees,  crop  and  all;  it  is  certainly  the 
best  policy  to  plant  six  acres  with  the  same  number 
of  trees  that  are  commonly  planted    upon  four.     In 
the  next  place,  graft  them  ten  feet  high,  so  that  your 
ploughman  can  drive  under  without  knocking  his  hat 
off;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages   attending  this 


practice  are  Ihe  same  as  those  in  planting  too  near. 
Suffering  the  grass  to  grow  round  the  roots  of  young 
trees  is  an  evil  of  prominent  magnitude,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  causes  the  destruction  of  more  young 
orchards  than  all  the  others  together.  Those  who 
pretend  (o  any  solicitude  about  their  orchards,  say 
that  ihe  ploughing  and  manuring  fur  the  undergrowth 
is  all  that  is  requisite  for  Ihe  trees;  but  even  if  this 
would,  under  ordinary  circumslances  be  sufficient, 
they  forget  that  they  are  usually  grafted  so  low  that 
the  plough  cannot  get  near  them.  There  is  nothing 
like  actual  demonstration  and  comparison.  Let  any 
man  select  half  a  dozen  trees  in  his  orchard,  give 
them  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  manure,  and  then  fall  to 
and  dig  it  in  honestly  and  fairly,  and  compare  the  pro- 
duce with  six  of  the  others,  there  is  no  doubt  he 
would  be  pleased  with  the  result.  But  I  have  tres- 
passed long  enough  on  the  patience  of  you,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, as  well  as  your  readers,  and  will  only  add  one 
goud  old  maxim  that  1  used  to  read  in  my  youthful 
days,  "whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  thing  well  with- 
out attention." 

Part  of  the  above  remarks  were  published  several 
years  ago  in  one  of  your  neighboring  publications, 
and  I  now  communicate  them  for  your  interesting 
Magazine.  E.  H.  D. 

(From  the   Library  of  .Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Knowledge.) 

ORCHARD  IN  MINIATURE. 
•ill  Orchard  in  Miniature,  as  proposed  by  a  corres- 
pondent in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  may,  where 
space  is  an  object,  be  adopted  with  advantage.  "By 
planting  the  proper  sorts,  apples  may  be  grown  on  us 
small  a  space  of  ground  as  gooseberries:  and  a  small 
or  large  square,  according  to  the  size  of  families,  ap- 
propriated to  apples,  will  grow  every  year  enough  to 
supply  their  wants.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  think 
that  I  am  alone  in  growing  them  in  this  way,  as  I 
should  think  horticultural  economy  would  prompt 
many  besides  myself  to  gratify  their  eyes,  their  pock- 
ets, and  their  appetites  in  so  easy  a  way.  I  have  my 
ground  a  strong  clay  mold,  trenched  two  feet  deep,  in 
December;  as  soon  as  it  is  settled,  say  a  fortnight  al- 
ter trenching,  taking  advantage  of  a  frosty  mornisg, 
the  holes  are  opened  and  left  for  the  frost  to  mellow. 
February  is  the  best  month  for  planting  on  heavy 
ground;  by  that  lime  the  earth  taken  from  the  holes 
will  be  in  a  fine  pulverized  stale.  The  holes  need 
not  be  very  large;  two  feet  over,  and  one  and  a  half 
deep,  will  be  enough;  with  some  rich  soils  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  trenching;  but  then  the  holes  must 
be  larger,  say  three  feet  over,  and  two  feet  deep;  the 
plants  must  be  six  feet  apart  every  way;  I  arrange 
mine  in  quincunx.  With  a  six  feet  measuring  stick 
this  is  done  with  scarcely  any  trouble.  I  really  do 
not  know  any  sight  more  pleasing  to  a  domestic  mind 
(or  what  fruit  contributes  more  lo  our  comfort  than 
the  apple?)  than  this  orchard  in  miniature,  when  co- 
vered with  bloom,  and  again  when  laden  with  fruit, 
as  they  seldom  miss  bearing  in  abundance. 

This  plan  will  not  extend  to  the  strong-growing 
sorts,  as  they  are  rot  easily  kept  within  bounds;  but 
the  follow'ing  six,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  and 
trifling  expense  of  planting.  I  have  placed  them  in 
the  order  of  their  ripening: — Mank's  codlin,  Haw- 
thornden,  Kerry  pippin,  Down  town's  pippin,  Christie's 
pippin,  and  the  old  golden  pippin.  Tlie  trees  must  be 
chosen  with  stems  not  exceeding  one  foot  six  inches 
in  height.  In  September  I  look  over  the  trees,  take 
off  superfluous  wood,  and  shorten  the  long  shoots; 
this  strengthens  the  bloom  buds,  which  are  formed 
abundantly  upon  the  young  wood  of  all  the  sorts 
named.  Of  course  in  doing  this,  an  eye  must  be  had 
lo  the  furmalion  of  the  trees,  which  ought  to  be  gra- 
dually brought  into  a  handsome  round  bush.  For 
the  first  five  years  a  row  of  strawberries  may  be 
grown,  between  each  row  of  apples,  or  any  other 
dwarf  light  crop;  but  strawberries  are  most  in  keep- 


ing, a  word,  which,  in  every  gardening  operation 
ought  not  be  lust  sight  of.  Lei  me  add— they  ought 
to  be  worked  on  Paradise  stocks,  or  the  small  wild 
crab  (mine  are  on  the  last)  not  by  any  means  on  the 
free  stock  raised  from  apple  pips,  the  very  worst  that 
can  be  used. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  horliculturists  as  have  in 
their  gardens  a  small  but  durable  stream,  I  copy  the 
following  paragraphs  from  the  letter  of  a  botanical 
friend,  which  I  received  a  few  months  ago.  Many  of 
our  sub-aquatic  plants  are  of  great  beauty;  and  some 
of  them  will  grow  in  a  prepared  soil  remote  from  wa- 
ter; but  others  like  true  aquatics,  can  only  be  success- 
fully cultivated  where  there  is  a  perennial  fountain  to 
supply  their  wants. 

"1  lately  saw  the  San-acenta /)!;r/)t(ceo  growing  ve- 
ry finely  in  a  garden.  It  was  taken  from  a  swamp, 
and  planted  in  a  moist  soil  close  to  a  small  but  con- 
stant stream.  I  mention  it,  because  it  is  sure  to  dwin- 
dle and  perish  in  common  earth. 

"Oh!  I  have  seen  the  Cyamus  liiteiis  in  flower.  It 
is  really  one  of  the  finest  plants  I  ever  saw:  the  flow- 
ers are  from  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  if 
they  were  opened  out,  would  measure  seven  or  eight 
inches  across.  When  fresh,  their  fragrance  tu  me  is 
very  grateful.  It  should  be  cultivated  wherever  il 
can  be  got  to  grow;  it  requires  a  small  pond  of  water 
two  or  three  feet  deep  with  a  muddy  bottom. 

"There  is  in  this  neighborhood  a  Sagittaria  with 
double  flowers  that  is  said  to  be  splendid,  but  I  have 
not  yet  seen  it. — P.  S.  A  friend  has  just  handed  me 
a  bunch  of  the  double  Sagittaria,  and  it  is  a  curiosity 
worth  trying  to  get." 

There  are  many  subscribers  to  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer, horticulturists,  who  have,  or  who  may  have, 
fountains  or  durable  streams  in  their  gardens;  and 
who  at  a  very  moderate  expense  could  prepare  an 
exhibition  worth  a  days  journey  to  see.  Only  to 
think  of  an  aquarium  which  should  include  the  wa- 
ter-loving plants  of  the  Genesee  country  alone.  The 
white  and  fragrant  pond  lily  in  the  centre — the  blue 
flowered  Ponlederia  with  its  fine  foliage  near  the 
shore— the  silvery  spikes  o(  ihe  Menyanlhes  on  the 
margin — the  tall  and  elegant  Cypripediinn  on  the 
wet  soil,  shading  the  water-cups  of  the  Sarracenia — 
and  admilting  along  side  the  more  brilliant  Calopo- 
gon — the  fringed  Orchis— the  fragrant  Pogania — 
and  the  fine  purple  of  the  leafless  Aiethttsa.  Not  far 
from  these,  the  hooded  Utricularias  with  their  golden 
blossoms  might  intermix  with  the  rosy  spikes  of  Ihe 
amphibious  Polygonum— and  later — in  autumn — the 
striped  flowers  of  the  delicate  Parnassia  with  the 
dewy  purple  of  the  Gerardia.  A  (e\v  bunches  of  the 
wild  rice  (two  kinds)  would  make  a  noble  display. 
Even  in  the  edge  of  winter,  the  red  fruit  of  the  cran- 
berry, projecting  from  the  spongy  moss,  would  be 
brightly  reflected  from  the  water;  and  the  Prinos, 
though  leafless  at  that  dreary  season,  would  glitter  in 
the  most  brilliant  scarlet. 

Twice  as  many  more  might  be  named,  and  con- 
gregated with  representatives  from  other  parts  of  the 
temperate  zone.  The  rosy  flowers  of  the  Chinese 
sacred  bean  (Cyamus)  would  be  glorious  among  the 
yellow  of  our  native  species;  and  the  superb  lily,  only 
rising  in  full  vigor  from  a  wet  and  fertile  soil,  might 
be  seen  eight  or  ten  feel  in  height,  crowned  with  fifty 
blossoms. 


"The  reason  why  hens  do  not  lay  eggs  in  the  win- 
ter is  because  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow  that  they 
can  find  no  gravel,  or  other  calcareous  matter  to  form 
the  shells.  If  the  bones  of  meat  or  poultry,  be  pound- 
ed, and  given  lo  them,  either  mixed  wiih  their  food, 
or  by  itself,  they  will  eat  it  greedily,  and  will  lay  ego-s 
as  well  as  in  warm  weather.  When  hens  are  fed 
with  oats,  they  lay  better  than  when  fed  on  any  other 
grain." 
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(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

FIBROUS  PLANTS. 
CoruulaU  U.  S.  .J.  Campecht,  Jan.  U,  IS33. 
Dear  Sir,— 1  Irusl  that  my  various  communica- 
tions from  tfisal  and  this  port  have  reached  you,  al- 
thouoh  they  were  forwarded  by  indirect  conveyance. 
Yesierday  the  first  vessel  direct  from  the  United 
Stales,  (the  merchant  schooner  Josefa,)  was  announc- 
ed, and  this  morning  1  received  the  newspapers  which 
contained  an  account  of  the  liorrible  events  in  South 
Carolina — horrible  to  an  American  resident  of  this 
theatre  of  civil  war,  when  anticipating  the  possibility 
of  similar  anarchy  in  his  own  blessed  country.  Let 
every  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  who  is  discontented 
on  account  of  the  errors  or  abuse  of  his  own  slate  or 
national  government — let  him  but  pass  one  month  in 
any  of  the  miscalled  republics  of  Spanish  America, 
and  he  will  relurn  uiili  an  increased  admiration  of 
our  happy  insiiiulions.  Cannot  South  Carolina  bor- 
row from  Me.\icoany  fruit  but  its  bloody  anarchy?  She 
has  transplanted  from  ihe  Old  Continent  the  rice  and 
the  cotton  which  gave  prosperity  and  peace  to  her  in- 
habitants; and  she  can  introduce  from  this  adjoining 
section  of  the  New  World  the  Cassave  and  Sosquil, 
or  the  bread  and  cloth  materials  of  analogous  climates, 
which  will  restore  their  wealth  and  tranquillity. 

By  my  statement  of  the  experiment  made  on  the 
sandy  shore  of  Sisal  with  the  cultivated  Sacqui,  you 
have  seen  that  the  Agave  Sisalana  is  adapted  to  the 
most  sterile  soils  and  most  exposed  situations,  and 
yields  a  much  greater  reward  to  the  cultivator  than 
any  object  of  agriculture  now  existing  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  happy  to  slate  further,  that  on  the  al- 
most naked  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  the  cul- 
tivated Yasqui,  which  I  caused  to  be  planted  about 
three  years  since,  is  now  furnishing  a  second  prop  of 
its  smooth  edged  leaves,  from  which  is  extracted  the 
"greenish  henequen." 

I  have  the  siill  greater  satisfaction  to  add,  that  the 
young  plants,  of  which  hundreds  are  born  in  the  cen- 
tre stalk  of  the  parent, '25  to  30  <eet  high,  wl'.ich  1 
had  placed  in  a  bed  during  the  spring  of  IS30,  are 
now  transplanted  into  a  lui  where  thi'y  appear  to  rival 
in  vigor  the  shoots  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
roots  of  the  Agave,  which  were  the  only  ones  hereto- 
fore used  by  the  natives  to  form  other  fields. 

The  interest  which  I  have  manifested  regarding 
these  fibrous  plants  has  caused  the  formation  of  a 
company  to  promote  their  cultivation — a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Yucatan,  which  nothing  but  jea- 
lousy could  have  effected,  and  at  which  I  rejoice,  not- 
withstanding the  motive  which  has  stimulated  these 
people  to  this  extraordinary  exertion.  From  their 
"projecto"  [  extract  what  follows:  1st,  That  in  the 
third  year  from  the  time  of  planting  the  shoots,  each 
Agave  will  yield  in  two  cuttings  annually  at  least 
four  pounds  of  Sisal  hemp;  2d,  That  every  two  years 
ten  shoots  or  young  Agaves  may,  or  must  be,  extracted 
from  the  space  around  each  mature  plant;  3d,  That 
in  the  third  year  and  every  year  afterwards,  30,000 
plants  will  yield  1,440  quintals,  which  at  §6  the  quin- 
tal equals  $8,640. 

Yours,  respectfully,  H.  Perrine. 


manner;  all  with  one  operation  by  twisting  it  wet 
from  ihe  cocoon  into  a  finished  thread,  smoother, 
stronger,  and  more  even,  uniting  it  in  its  natural  gum, 
better  than  it  can  be  after  it  is  dried.  Silk  can  be 
spun  on  this  machine  from  the  cocoons  into  a  thread 
with  less  expense  or  labir  than  linen,  cotton  or  wool- 
len yarn,  anU  its  steady  drawing  does  not  break  the 
fibres,  as  was  experienced  on  other  reels. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  using  this  machine. 
There  is  often  a  loss  and  perplexity  from  the  silk's 
tangling,  bieaking  and  separating  before  it  is  twisted, 
but  with  this  we  may  have  it  all  saved  and  good  with 
a  little  care  in  managing  the  cocoons. 

1  have  had  a  piece  of  silk  handkerchief  spun,  and 
woven  in  a  common  loom-reed  and  harness  which 
obtained  a  premium  at  Bridgewaler  agricultural  ex- 
hibition.    It  wove  as  strong  as  any  other  cloth. 

Any  person,  who  jiurchases  a  machine  may  learn 
to  spin  in  two  days,  and  shall  have  such  instructions 
as  are  necessary  to  do  it  in  the  best  manner  gratis  by 
coming  to  my  house,  or  they  may  with  a  few  day's 
trial,  by  following  the  directions,  learn  themselves. 

Printed  directions  shall  be  furnished  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  each  machine,  describing  the  exact  pro- 
cess from  the  cocoons  to  warp  and  filling  for  cloth  or 
finishing  sewing  silk.  1  have  had  completed  on  this 
machine  from  the  cocoons  flitcen  skeins  of  well 
wrought  sewing  silk  in  ninety  minutes. 

Adam  Brooks. 

For  further  information  relative  to  this  machine, 
inquire  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  North 
Market  street,  Boston. 
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RURAI.  ECONOMY. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Pateht  Domestic  Silk  Spinner  and  Twister.    ■ 
Scitunte,  3d  Month,  1,  1833. 
With  confidence  I  introduce  this  machine  to  the 
public  which  I  have  learned  from  experience  to  be  the 
best  of  any  yet  in  use;  as  I  have  tried  various  ways 
for  reeling  and  spinning  silk,  but  found   nothing  but 
what  rcquireil  too  much  labor  and  loss  to  be  profitable 
until  I  made  this  machine.    This  can  be  used  to  draw 
the  thread  and  twist  at  the  same  time,  cocoons  enough 
to  make  the  thread  of  any  size  required,  and  make  it 
as  much  or  as  little  as  is  wanted  for  weaving,  knit- 
ting and  double  and  twist  the  sewing  silk  in  the  neatest 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  a 
letter  is  published  from  the   Hon.  J.  H.  Powell  on 
improved  cattle,  in  which   he  takes  much  pains  to 
lessen  the  value  of  (he  Devons,  and  exalttthe  Short- 
horn Durliains.     From  the  known  character   of  the 
writer,  I  cannot  suppose  him  capable  of  being  influ- 
enced by  prejudice  or  interest,  although  he  was  not 
the  owner  of  Devons,  but  an   extensive  rearer  and 
vender  of  the  Durhams,     Yet  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve he  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  many  va- 
luable properties  of  the  former,  and  did  not  realize 
the  great  inconveniences  attending  the  latter.      In 
England,  where  they  have  abundance  of  succulent 
food  for  winter,  and  their  luxuriant  pastures  are  sel- 
dom parched   by   drought  in  summer,  the   Durhams 
answer  very  well,  as  the  extravagant  price  of  beef  in 
that  country  will  compensate  for  almost  any  amount 
of  labor;  but,  even  then,  the  poorest  pastures  and  the 
coarsest  forage  are  fed  by  the  smaller  cattle.     But 
here,  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  summer's 
drought,  which  so  often  destroys  our  pastures;  the 
scarcity  of  succulent  food  in  winter;  the  unfitness  of 
the  oxen   for  labor;  the  great  difficulty   which  the 
cows  experience  in  calving — together  with  the  low 
price  of  our  beef,  which  will   not  compensate  us  for 
extraordinary  care, — will,  I   think,  be  found  reasons 
sufficient  for  excluding  the  Durhams  from  general 
use. 

Now  the  Devons  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  wants  of  western  New  York.  They 
are  fine  boned,  fat,  quick,  prove  well,  are  very  hardy, 
and  keep  easily.  The  oxen  are  active,  vigorous  and 
docile,  well  calculated  lor  labor,  not  being  surpass- 
ed by  any,  (not  even  the  New  England  oxen,)  al- 
though Mr.  Powel  thinks  them  unfit  for  any  thing 
but  light  work.  They  will  weigh  when  fatted  from 
ten  to  fifteen  hundred  weight,  and  the  cows  from  six 
to  eight  hundred  weight,  and  from  a  given  quantity 
of  food,  they  will  yield  as  much  beef  as  Ihe  Dur- 
hams. The  cows  have  no  diflSculty  in  calving,  are 
excellent  for  dairy,  giving  very  rich  milk,  which 


yielos  a  great  quantity  of  butler  and  cheese,  and  are 
not  surpassed  by  the  Durhams  in  proportion  to  the 
food  they  consume.  The  bulls  are  fine  boned,  slim 
horns,  clean  limbs,  and  exhibit  what  is  called  in 
horses  much  blood.  They  are  generally  less  than  the 
oxen,  and  when  compared  with  the  i)urhaiu  bulls, 
appear  small;  but  the  value  of  a  sire  depends  upon 
the  goodness  of  hisstock.  The  color  of  the  full  blood- 
ed JDevons  is  invariably  a  dark  red  or  bright  maho- 
gany, without  any  while,  excepting  the  brush  of  the 
tail,  (which  does  not  take  that  color  until  they  are 
about  a  year  old,  but  never  fails  ol  being  all  white  at 
two  years  old,)  or  sometimes  a  little  white  on  the 
belly. 

The  celebrated  Mr.   Coke,  of  Norfolk,  England, 
had  as  good  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  Devons  as  Mr.  Powel,  and  he  pronounced  them 
second  to  none  in  England,  and  such  is  the  opinion  of 
the  best  judges  there;  if  so,  they  must  be  much  pre-    . 
ferable  fur   this  country.    The  following  extract  is 
from  a  valuable  little   work,  entitled   "The  Expe- 
rienced Bulcher,"  (and   has  been  republished   in  Ibe    i 
first   volume  of  this  Slate's   Agricullural  Alemoirs, 
page  284.)     "By  all  judges  of  cattle,  the  Devonshire 
breed   is  confessed  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
and  at  the  same  time,  one  of  ihe  most  valuable  which 
our  island  (England)  produces.     They   are  of  large 
size,  and  of  a  red  color;  the  color  of  the  cow  varies 
from  a  light  red   to  a  dark  mahogany.     They  are 
thin  skinned,  and  silky  in  the  handle.     The  general 
height  of  the  bulls  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hands, 
the  cows  from  eleven  to  twelve,  and  the  oxen  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  hands  high.     The  Devon  cattle 
arrive  at  maturity   sooner  than  most  other  breeds. 
The  full  grown  animals  are  so  valuable  that  few  of 
the  calves  are  killed.     For  usefulness  in  agricultural 
labor,  the  oxen  are  held   in   the  highest  eslimation; 
they  are  well  filled  for  draught  both  as  to  hardiness 
and  activity.     Worked  oxen  of  this  breed  attain  a 
larger  size  than  those  which  are  not  worked.     In  ex- 
cellency of  beef,  the  Devon  oxen  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
ceeded; and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  they 
will  bear  driving  to  London  sometimes  without  the 
smallest  waste,  from  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles.     The  skin  is  reckoned  among  the  thin- 
ner classes,  but  it  improves  much  in  tanriing."     The 
celebrated  cattle  of  Devonshire  are  thus  described  in 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  No.  172,  by  Lord  Som- 
merville,  a  native  and  resident  of  the  county  in  which 
these  cattle  are  bred.     His   lordship   first   observes, 
that  "to  describe  Ihe  breed  not  as  they   might  be  in 
imaginary  individuals,  but  as  they   really  are  to  be 
found,  it  m.iy  in  general  be  observed,  speaking  of  this 
as  of  all  other  breeds,  ihal  conclusions  must  not  be 
drawn  from  Ihe  size  and  shape  of  the  bulls,  but  from 
the   general   quality   of  their   stock,   certain    it   is 
that,  individually,  handsomer  bulls  are  often   to  be 
found  in  other  breeds;  and  it  is  certain,  that  this  race, 
of  which  the  whole  produce  is  brought  to  view,  stands 
the  confessed   favorite,  or  among  the  very  first  at 
Sinithfield,  where  prejudice  cannot  find  the  way;  and 
in  forming  an  estimate  of  merit  or  demerit,  the  annu- 
al produce  is  to  be  the  object  attended  to.     This,  in 
oxen,  which  for  superiority  of  groin,  activity  in  labor, 
are  beyond  all   competition;  and  what  in   horses  is 
termed  blood,  will  be  found  a  right  criterion  to  judge 
of  the  bulls  which  got  them."     I  might  add  many 
more  proofs  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  De- 
vons are  held  by  good  judges,  but  1  fear  this  is  alrea- 
dy too  long.  Yours,  F. 


Improvfment  rN  Candles.— I  steep  the  common 
wick  in  lime  water,  in  which  I  have  dissolved  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  nitre  or  saltpetre.  By  this 
means  I  secure  a  purer  flame  and  a  superior  light;  a 
more  perfect  combustion  is  insured;  snuffing  is  ren- 
dered nearly  as  superfluous  as  in  wax  candles,  and 
the  candles  thus  treated  do  not  "nin."  The  wicks 
must  be  thoroughly  dry  before  the  tallow  is  put  to 
them. — Farmer's  Reporter. 
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(From  the  Northampton  Courier.) 
SAGACITY  OF  BEES. 
The  instinctive  sagacity  of  the  honey  bee  every 
farmer  has  h;d  occasion  to  notice.  A  curious  in- 
stance of  contrivance  of  means  and  success  of  ulli- 
male  ends,  between  two  swarms  was  seen  in  this 
town  last  fall.  A  farmer,  while  crossing  an  open 
lot  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  noticed  a  continued 
line  of  bees  passing  through  the  air,  from  one  farm 
house  10  another.  He  followed  the  advancing  line 
and  came  to  its  termination,  where  ho  found  a  hive 
which  had  been  assailed  by  two  foreign  swarms,  the 
one  he  had  followed  and  another  diverging  oft'  in 
nearly  an  opposite  direction.  By  some  instinctive 
understanding  between  the  two  swarms,  they  had 
united  their  strength  and  simultaneously  attacked  the 
hive;  the  struggle  was  then  over  and  the  dead  and 
dying  bees  belonging  to  it  lay  scattered  around  ihe 
hive.  The  honey  had  been  taken  out  by  the  con 
querors,  who  were  then  carrying  it  to  their  own  hives, 
something  like  fifty  pounds  having  been  removed  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  plain  todiscov 
er,  upon  inspection,  that  a  coalition  had  been  formed 
between  the  two  swarms,  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
other,  and  afterwards  to  appropriate  the  honey  to 
their  own  use.  All  this  w'Oi  done,  but  how  the  un- 
derstanding was  ertected  or  the  stipulations  drawn  up, 
we  leave  fur  the  naturalists  and  curious    to  decipher. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
BEE  MOTH. 

Mr.  Editor — There  have  been  several  writers  in  the 
Farmer,  w'ho  appear  to  have  had  considerable  expe- 
rience in  raising  bees.  I  would  therefore  make  the 
following  suggestions,  hoping  to  elicit  from  some  of 
ihem  information  respecting  the  natural  history  of 
the  bee  moth . 

This  destructive  insect,  when  it  has  attained  ma- 
turity, winds  itself  up  in  its  web,  and  passes  into  the 
chrysalis  state  in  the  corners  and  upper  part  of  the 
hive,  or  among  the  broken  fragments  of  the  comb. 
The  miller  must  therefore  be  hatched  in  the  hive,  and 
the  question  arises,  whether  it  does  not  immediately 
deposit  its  eggs,  and  prepare  for  a  new  progeny  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  hive. 

The  miller  of  the  silk  worm,  it  is  said,  deposits 
its  eggs  in  a  lew  hours  after  it  passes  into  its  winged 
form,  and  such  is  believed  to  be  the  fact  respecting 
most  of  the  butterfly  kind. 

Now  if  tliis  be  a  fact  respecting  the  bee  miller,  I 
would  ask,  what  can  be  done  to  save  a  hive  once  in- 
fested with  the  worm,  except  to  destroy  the  hive,  and 
to  substitute  another  in  its  place?  This  I  once  knew 
practiced  with  success.  The  owner  look  the  infested 
hive  from  the  stand,  substituted  another  in  its  place; 
then  with  his  axe  split  open  the  hive  containing  the 
bees — took  a  few  pieces  of  pure  comb,  and  put  them 
into  the  new  hive,  to  which  the  bees  resorted,  took 
up  their  abode,  and  worked  well.  Tliis  was  done 
early  in  the  spring.  A. 


(From  the  Kennebec  Farmer.) 
FATTENING  BEEF. 

Monmoulk,  Feb.  15,  1833. 
Mr.  Holmes: — I  wish  to  communicate  a  few  obser- 
sations  through  the  columns  of  your  useful  paper,  in 
regard  to  fatlening  beef.  Much  of  the  beef  made  in 
this  vicinity,  is  from  cows  which,  through  aire,  have 
become  unfit  for  the  dairy,  and  from  oxen  which  are 
worn  out  with  hard  labor.  It  is  customary  to 
milk  the  cows  until  August  or  September,  and  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  dried  of  their  milk,  begin  to  feed  them, 
first  with  green  corn  stalks,  small  corn,  potatoes  and 
meal;  and  ihe  value  of  Ihe  feed  given  them  is  gener. 
ally  much  more  than  the  value  of  the  beef  when 
slaughtered.  The  oxen  intended  for  beef  are  gene- 
lally  worked  in  the  spring  as  long  as  they  are  able  to 


drag  the  plough,  because  it  is  ihe  last  spring's  work 
which  they  will  do,  for  the  owner  intends  to  fatten 
them. 

Now  all  this  appears  to  me  wrong,  if  those  who 
have  old  cows  which  they  intend  to  fatten,  would  dry 
ihein  of  their  milk  before  they  go  to  the  pasture  in 
the  spring,  and  let  them  have  a  ^ood  pasture  and 
plenty  of  salt,  they  will  find  that  they  will  have 
much  belter  beef  than  that  which  is  made  from  vege- 
tables in  llie  fall,  and  much  cheaper;  and  a  cow  thus 
fallenei  will  have  double  the  (|uaiitily  of  tallow,  of 
those  which  are  milked  ihruiigli  the  summer.  The 
old  and  worn  out  oxen  intended  for  beef,  should  be 
well  kept  through  llie  winter  and  spring,  and  corn  or 
meal  Ireely  given  ihem,  so  that  lliey  may  be  in  good 
case  when  lliey  gu  to  the  pasture;  one  bushel  of  corn  or 
meal  given  them  in  the  spring  is  worth  two  in  the 
lull.  Let  them  have  a  good  pasture  and  bleed  them 
once  a  month  or  ofiener,  lake  but  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  at  a  lime.  In  this  way  the  farmer  will  find  he 
is  amply  compensated  for  the  loss  of  milk  from  his 
old  cow  and  for  the  labor  of  his  worn  out  oxen. 

A  Farmer. 


(From  the  New  Tork  Commercial  Advertiser.) 
SAP  OF  BIRCH  TREES— A  NEW  DRINK. 

[Justice  to  the  author  of  Ihe  following  communica- 
tion, requires  us  to  say  that  it  was  written  oft'  hand, 
immediately  afler  the  appearance  of  the  article  in  the 
American,  to  which  it  is  a  reply.] 

1  saw  last  evening  in  the  American  the  following: — 

A  New  Dkink. — A  correspondent  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing extract  uf  a  letter. 

■'By  the  way,  do  the  people  'down  east'  know 
that  an  excellent  drink  can  be  made  of  the  sap  of 
hircli  trees?  You  may,  if  you  please,  communicate  it 
to  some  newspaper.     It  is  made  like  wine." 

The  next  best  thing  to  telling  that  sap  of  birch 
trees  makes  an  excellent  drink,  is  to  let  us  know  the 
process  of  making  it — though,  to  be  sure,  they  are 
'cute  enough  "down  east"  to  find  any  thing  out. 

Not  being  acquainted  with  the  editor  of  that  paper, 
I  have  sent  an  answer  to  the  inquiries  then  made,  to 
you. 

The  very  mention  of  the  beverage  is  reviving.  The 
birch  tree  from  which  the  sap  is  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  black  birch,  but  yellow  or  while  birch  will 
answer  the  purpose.  The  birch  of  either  species 
abounds  more  in  sap  than  any  other  tree  of  the  Ame- 
rican forests.  An  hundred  gallons  of  sap  may  be 
taken  from  a  good  sized  tree  in  twenty-four  hours.* 
Sixteen  gallons  of  this  sap  contain  about  a  pound  of 
sugar.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  air,  and 
is  a  delightful  drink  as  it  runs  pure  from  the  tree,  and 
it  may  be  used  as  freely  as  the  Saratoga  waters  with 
safely.  The  drink  is  highly  exhilarating.  Beer 
may  be  made  in  various  ways  from  this  sap,  but  the 
best  I  ever  drank  was  made  in  the  following  manner: 

The  trees  were  tapped  in  March,  as  the  snow  was 
wasting  away,  and  tubs  placed  under  them  to  catch 
the  liquor.  The  crochets  were  fixed,  the  lug-pule  ex- 
tended, and  the  large  kettle  swung — the  sap  was  put 
into  them,  and  the  fire  kindled,  and  the  sap  was  boil- 
ed down  to  about  ene-half  of  the  natural  quantity — 


""A  man  much  employed  in  making  maple  sugar' 
found  that  for  twenty  days  together,  one  of  the  maple 
trees  which  he  tended,  discharged  seven  gallons  and 
in  half  each  day.  A  large  birch  which  was  lapped  in 
the  spring  ran  at  the  rate  of  five  gallons  an  hour  when 
first  tapped;  and  during  the  season  of  the  running  of 
the  sap,  it  discharged  sixty  barrels  in  one  spring.  The 
consequence  of  this  waste  of  the  juice  was  the  death 
of  the  tree,  the  ensuing  summer."— rii/c  Tlie  JVatural 
and  Chit  History  of  Vermont  by  Samuet  ICittiams,  L.  L.  D. 

and  printed  at  Walpole,  lii)  Isaiah  Thomas  V  Co 1794, 

p.  75. 


an  half  pint  of  the  essence  of  the  spruce,  an  handful 
ot  chickenberry  leaves,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sas- 
safras or  sasaparilla  is  allotted  to  a  barrel;  and  if 
you  wish  it  to  be  super-excellent,  put  in  as  you  turn 
it  into  the  cask,  about  two  quarts  of  maple  syrup  to 
Ihiily  gallons.  A  few  days  alter  the  casks  are  put 
into  the  cellar,  give  them  a  slight  vent  while  it  is  in 
a  gentle  ferment.  The  casks  should  be  in  a  cool 
place,  that  the  fermentation  should  be  slowly  carried 
on;  when  this  is  over,  bung  it  up  light,  and  in  May 
it  will  be  in  the  highest  perfection. 

No  drink  ever  used  is  more  delightful  to  the  taste, 
or  more  healthy.  It  purifies  the  blood — sits  well  up- 
on the  stomach— and  has  no  intoxicating  efl"ect.  Had 
Bacchus  known  how  to  make  birch  beer,  he  would 
have  thrown  down  his  wine  cup  and  adhered  to  the 
beer  barrel.  The  writer  of  these  rules  for  brewing  the 
eastern  birch  beer,  has  tasted  of  the  vintages  of  many 
nations;— has  drunk  from  the  leathern  bottle  of  Shi- 
raz,  "the  flagon  of  Rhenish,"  the  black  glass  con' 
taining  Mountain  Malaga, — the  clear,  inspiring  look- 
ing taper  necked  bottles  of  Champagne;  but  would 
forego  them  all  for  the  pure,  well  made,  well  kept 
cask  of  birch  beer.  It  is  remarkable  for  clearino'  the 
head—  and  for  warming  the  heart.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire troops  had  been  swigging  at  it  when  they  heard 
of  the  Lexington  fight,  and  had  a  few  barrels  left 
\yhen  they  went  on  to  Bunker  Hill— they  drank  but 

little  else  during  the  whole  revolutionary  conflict 

and  what  people  ever  were  braver? 

Stark  drank  his  tankard  of  beer  until  he  was  turn- 
ed of  ninety,  and  old  Samuel  Welsh,  of  Bow,  re- 
freshed the  writer  with  a  mug  of  fine  birch  beer  in  a 
warm  day, — drinking  freely  of  it  himsell,  then  in  his 
hundred  and  twelfth  year.  Is  it  not  conducive  to 
long  life?  It  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the 
rising  generation  in  that  region,  although  they  loved 
it  dearly,  thought  it  was  not  so  fashionable  as  brandy; 
and  did  not  think  of  offering  it  to  a  visiter;  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  modesty  has  become  quile  ex- 
tinct— and  that  in  some  future  day  the  excellence  of 
the  birch  will  be  sung  with  the  virtues  of  ihe  vine; 
and  that  the  genius  of  Temperance  will  adopt  the 
birch  tree  as  an  emblem  of  his  complete  triumph  over 
all  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  distillery.      A  Yankee. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
SPURRED  RYE. 

You  caution  your  readers  against  the  use  of  this 
article.  It  is  generally  believed,  I  may  say  known,  to 
be  poisonous.  I  well  recollect  that  in  the  seasons  of 
1815  and  16,  most  of  the  rye  crops  in  New-England 
were  much  infested  with  it,  and  during  these  years 
much  mortal  sickness  prevailed.  In  many  instances 
the  spurred  rye  was  alleged  as  the  cause.  My  father 
at  that  time  owned  a  country  grist  mill,  and  had  for 
many  years  a  stout  six  footer  of  an  overgrown  miller 
to  tend  it.  In  the  various  grists  which  were  brought 
to  the  mill  for  grinding  was  considerable  of  this  spur- 
red rye,  which  was  easily  known  by  its  large  black 
and  distorted  kernels.  The  question  as  to  its  poison- 
ous qualities  was  often  discussed  by  the  farmers  who 
came  to  the  mill,  and  the  miller  who,  as  was  usual 
with  him  on  any  subject  where  the  least  matter  of 
science  was  connected,  took  the  negative  side  of  the 
question;  and  by  way  of  proof  positive,  always  made 
a  point  of  picking  out  a  handful  of  ihe  ergot  from  the 
grist  before  him,  as  he  sat  lending  the  hopper,  and 
eaiing  it  in  presence  of  his  combatant. 

This  I  have  seen  him  doofteniimes,  say  a  large  ta- 
ble spoonful  at  a  time.  He  was  never  injured  in  the 
least  by  it,  and  is  living  yet  as  hale  a  man  as  any  in 
the  country.  I  do  not  mention  this  fact  to  confute 
the  opinion  that  the  ergot  is  poison,  for  I  suppose  it  to 
have  been  reduced  to  such  positive  scientific  examina- 
tion as  to  settle  this  point,  but  to  note  a  prominent 
exception  tu  its  general  supposed  application. 

Ulmcs. 
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i'ricet  CitrreiU  in  j'N  ei/.'  For/r,  .^Ipril  6. 

Beeswax,  yellow,  18  a  20.   Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .lOJ 

a  ISJi  Upland,  .10  a  .12;  Alabama,  .10  n  .13.       Cotton 

Bagsin?,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  a  .214;  Flax,  .13  a  .144.    Flax, 

American,  1.  a.S.  Flaxseed, 1  bush,  clean, 15. 00  a  15.25; 

rough,  13.00  a Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  6.6-2  a  3. "5; 

Canal,  6.12  o  6.37;  Bait.  How'd  st.  S.';5a5.87;  Ith'd 
city  mills,  6.81  a  7.00;  country,  5.02  a  5.69;  Alexand'a, 
8.62  a  5.75;  Frcdricksburg,  5.62  a  5.69;  Petersburg, 
5.62  a  5.69;  Kye  flour,  3.75  o  4.12;  Indian  meal,  per 
bbl.  3.75  a  4.00,  per  hhd.  16.50  n  17.00.  Grain,  Wheat, 
North,  1.12  a  1.16;  Vir.  1.20  a  1.22;  Uyc,  North,  .83  a 
.65;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .68  a  .71;  Barley,  .60  a  62; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .45  a  46;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 

—  a ;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.50  a  10.00;  Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  8.25  a  8.75;  prime,  5.25  o  5.75;  cargo, a 

J    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   13.75   a  15.00,  prime,   10.50  a 

10.75;  Lard,  74.  a  .9. 


WIIITK  MULBERRY  SEED,  &.c. 

Just  received  at   the   American  Farmer  Office   and 
Seed  Store  a  supply  of  fresh  and  genuine  White  Mul- 
berry Seed.     -Mso 
MAM.MOUTH  PUMPKIN  SEED. 
EARLIEST  FRENCH  CABBAGE  do 
EARLY  FRENCH,  or  PARIS  WHITE  ONION  do. 
ACORN  SQUASH  do.  ^    t-      u 

Together  with  a  complete  assortment  of  Fresh 
Garde^Seeds,  including  those  raised  by  the  United 
Societ«f  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

'  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


BUFFALO  BERRV  TREE  OR  SHEPHERDIA 
OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

Just  received,  a  fresh  supply  of  these  truly  splendid 
trees,  which,  when  in  bearing,  arc  literally  loaded  with 
delicious  red  berries,  resembling  the  Antwerp  Currant, 
and  set  as  thickly  on  every  twig  as  kernels  of  corn  on 
the  car.     Price  SI  each. 

Address,  I-  '•  HITCHCOCK. 


FINE  MALTESE  JACK  FOR  SALE. 

The  Subscriber  has  for  sale  (on  commission)  a  fine 
Jack  of  the  breed  of  the  Knight  of  Malta  and  Royal 
Gift.  He  is  six  years  old,  a  very  powerful  animal,  a 
sure  foal  getter,  very  gentle  and  easily  managed.  Price 
*200,  delivered  in  Baltimore.  The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  animal  furnished  by  the  owner: 

4  feet  2  inches  in  height,  (I24  hands  ) 

5  "  10      "      round  ihe  body. 
S    "     6      "      round  the  neck. 

1   "     4      "      round  above  the  knee. 
1    1'     0      "      round  the  knee. 

Apply  to  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


ORCHARD  AND   HERDS  GRASS  SEED 
For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and   Seed 


Store,  by 


I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


Clean  Orchard  Grass  Seed  $3  per  bushel.  A  lot  of 
this  seed  imperfectly  cleahcd  will  be  sold  at  §2.50  per 
bushel.     Herds,  §1  per  bushel.  

SILKWORM  EGGS 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  at  St  per  thousand.  They  can  be  sent  safely 
bv  mail  if  ordered  immediately,  before  the  weather  be- 
comes  warm.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


CHOICE  MERCER  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

I  can  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  Mercer  Potatoes  of 
superior  quality  for  seed,  at  ^1  per  bushel. 
"  i"  ^        ■>  ,  J   HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


200,000  WHITE  MULBERRY  TREES. 

The  Subscriber  has  on  hand  and  for  sale  200,000 
White  Mulberry  Trees  of  two  and  three  years'  growth, 
which  have  been  transplanted,  are  in  a  healthy  and 
thrifty  condition,  and  which  he  oilers  for  sale  at  $1.50 
and  42.00  per  hundred,  delivered  at  the  nursery. 

Also,  a  few  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  or  Chmesc 
White  Mulberry.  ASA  BUTLER, 

Svffield,  Connecticut. 

P.  S.  All  orders  (post  paid)  will  be  punctually  at- 
tended to.  April  12,— 6t. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  DURHAM  SHORTHORN- 
ED  CATTLE  AND  HIGHLY  IMPROVED 
SHEEP. 

Will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  29th  day  of  May  next, 
on  ihe  Lucky  Hit  Fanii,  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  the 
late  residence  of  Richanl  K.  Meade,  dcc'd.  The  high- 
ly improved  stock  of  CATTLE  and  SHEEP,  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  said  dcc'd.  It  is  believed  that  Ihe  stock 
now  ofiered  for  sale,  stand  unsurpassed,  in  the  valuable 
qualities  of  tlicir  t.ind,  by  any  in  our  country.  Amongst 
the  Durham  Cattle  are  several  BULLS,  from  a  few 
months  up  to  three  years  old,  handsomely  marked  and 
of  fine  figure  and  size;  there  are  also  a  number  of  young 
COWS,  some  of  them  with  calves  by  their  sides;  and  a 
handsome  collection  of  HEIFERS  less  than  a  year  old, 
and  well  grown. 

The  SHEEP  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  wool,  and  for  their  uncommon 
thriftiness.  They  are  the  result  of  the  unremitting 
care  and  attention  to  Ih'  subject,  by  the  deceased,  for 
the  last  twenty-five  ycai  s.  The  Hock  corisists  of  about 
one  hundred  and  filly,  males  and  females,  and  nearly 
an  equal  portion  of  each.  The  Ewes  have  at  this  time 
young  Lambs  by  the  most  approved  Rams  on  the  place. 
They  will  be  sold  in  .'-mall  divisions,  with  a  view  to  the 
general  accommodation. 

A  credit  of  nine  months  will  be  given,  the  purchaser 
giving  bond  and  approved  security,  but  a  discount  will 
be  allowed  to  any  that  may  prefer  paying  the  money  in 
hand.  DAVID  MEADE,  ^(imiius(ro(c/r. 

April  6,— St  


IMPROVED  DURHAM  SHORTHORNS. 

Several  young  BULLS  got  by  Bolivar  out  of  select- 
ed cows,— one  nearly  two  years  old,  two  yearlings,  and 
two  spring  calves, — for  sale  at  the  Epsom  Farm,  seven 
miles  and  a  half  from  Baltimore,  on  the  York  Turnpike 
road. 

The  bull  Bolivar  was  bred  by  J.  Whitaker,  from  the 
best  stock  in  England,  and  imported  by  J.  H.  Powel, 
Esq. April  12,.-lf 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS,  Sic. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  ofl'ers  the  following  Seeds  for  sale, 
viz.  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS, 
MILLET,  LUCERNE,  COW  PEAS,  LARGE  YEL- 
LOW PUMPKIN,  and  EARLY  WHITE  CORN. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  and 
WHITE  ONION  SETS. 

Likewise  in  store,  a  general  assortment  of  AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS,  embracing  almost  every 
article  in  the  farming  line,  which  he  will  sell  low  for 
cash  or  approved  city  acceptances. 

He  must  decline  opening  any  new  accounts,  except 
with  those  who  will  be  liberal  customers,  and  can  give 
good  references;  and  all  such  accounts  he  expects  to 
be  promptly  settled  once  a  year;  and  those  who  have 
accounts  standing  on  his  books  over  one  year,  are  de- 
sired to  settle  the  same.  All  Grass  Seeds  must  be  con- 
sidered cash.  Liberal  discounts  will  be  made  on  all 
implements  purchased  by  merchants  and  others  to  sell 
again.  Feb.  15. 

SINCLAIR  AND  MOORE  S  NURSERY. 
The  Proprietors  are  about  to  clear  a  part  of  the 
ground,  now  occupied  with  white  Mulberry  Trees,  in 
order  to  plant  other  articles,  to  which  the  exposure  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequenee  will  dispose  of  them 
at  very  reduced  prices;— after  these  are  sold  the  regu- 
lar price  will  be  ten  dollars  per  hundred  for  trees  eight 
to  ten  feet  high. 

They  also  oiler  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  fifty 
kinds  of  hardy  Rose  Bushes,  (among  which  is  the  much 
admired  Greville,)  double  Allheas,  Honeysuckles,  Cor- 
corus.  Lilac,  Snowberry  and  Buflalo  Berry  Trees,  Chi- 
nese Alanthus,  white  flowering  llorsechestnut,  and  sil- 
ver leaved  Maple,  all  of  large  size,  (the  latter  is  a 
beautiful  shade  tree,)  large  red  and  white  Dutch  Cur- 
rant, red  and  white  Antwerp  and  other  Raspberry 
Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  assorted,  (large  plants  rais- 
ed carefully  for  sale,)  white  and  black  Walnut,  Quinces 
assorted.  Peach  Trees,  a  large  stock  of  very  superior 
kinds,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
Grape  Plants  and  Cuttings  of  several  varieties,  Aspara- 
gus and  Mop  Roots,  and  Thorns  for  hedging. 

Apply  at  the  Nursery,  or  at  their  store,  corner  of 
Pratt  and  Light  streets.  Feb.  22. 


B.aZ.TIiyEORE  PRICES  CURRENT. 

Baltlmore  Market. — There  has  been  very  little 
variation  in  the  market  since  our  last.  Flour  remains 
strictly  at  furmer  rates,  the  wagon  price  of  HoA'ard 
street  continuing  at  85.374,  though  a  few  purchases 
have  been  made  at  a  trifle  below  that  rate.  A  very  fine 
cargo  of  white  wheat  was  sold  a  few  days  since  at 
§1.25;  and  sales  of  other  kinds  of  wheat,  and  other 
grain  have  been  made  within  the  range  of  our  quota- 
lions. 

ToB.KCco Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;    do. 

ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00.- — Crop,  common,  S.OO  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  line  red, 6. 00  a  S.OO; 
wrappcry,3iiitablefor  segars,  6.0u  a  15  00  ;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a  20.00. —Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00a  -'5.00. — Virginia, 4. On  3 . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4  00 Kentucky,  3  50  a  8.10.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the   week  comprise  321    hhds.  Md.;    54  Mids. 

Ohio  and  16  hhds.  Vir total  391  hhds. 

Fi.oiii;  —  hest  white  wheal  family  ,§6.75  a  7.25;supet 
Hnwaril-strcet,    5.44  n  5.50;    cily   mills,  8.374  0  5.44; 

city  mills  extra  5.50  a ;  — Corn  Mkai.  bbl.  3  2j;  — 

GiniN',bC5t  ii-il  wheat.  1. 1 2 n  1.18;  white  do  a  1.25  J 

— CoKN,  white,  69  0  70,  yellow,  10  n  "I; Kte,  68  a  70 

— Oats,  40  a   43  — Ukaks,  75  a  60— Peas,  65  a  70— 

Cloveb-seei-  S.CO  (1  . — Timothy,  --   a  — Or- 

char:>    (iKAss  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00a  2. 50 — Herd's,  —    n Lucerne  —  „  374  'b.— 

Bari.et,-Fi.axskei)1..50  o  1 .62-CoiTON.Va.IO  a  12-Lou. 
123  13— Alab.  12a.l3— Tenn.  lO.i.  12;  N.Car.IO  0  .  I2j 
Upland  lOn  124— WnisBKv,  lihds.  Ut  p.29,.— ;in  bbla. 

294  0  30 Wool.,  Jf'uslitil,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 3S  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33a38;half  do.  30  0  33;  quarter  do.  26  a  30;  common  2& 
a  28.  Umcasheil,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  SO; 
American  Full  Blogd,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20i 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;quartei  do  16  a  ISjcommon,  18  0  18 
Hemp,  Russia, ton  ,«200  n  210,  Country,  dew-rotted,^  [ 
a  7c.  lb.  walet-rotted,7  aSc, — Feathers, 37(i  38-, — Plas-  j 

ter  Paris,  per  ton,  5  25  0 ground,  1.50  0  —     bbl.' 

Iron,graypigforfouiidries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high  | 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton, 28,00  u  30. 01'; bar  Sus.perlon,  I 
75,00  a  85, 00.  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.60  a  6, 25 —  | 
Oak  wood,  S.OO  a  3.25;  Hickory, 4. 50  a  5.00;  Pine,  2.25. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial;  On  the  Patronage  of  the  American  Far- 
mer; Spesutia   Island  Wheal;  Stock  of  the  late  R.  K. 
Meade — Maryland    Horticultural   Society- -Method  of 
turning  Wool  into  Fur — On  the  use  of  Lime  in  Agri- 
culture, by  William  Darlington— Culture   of  Corn,  by 
Ralph    Edmond— On  the  Varieties   of   Indian   Corn — 
Selection  of  Seeds.  Improved  Vegetables,  &c. — Impor-  ' 
tance  of  the  Apple;  Directions  for  the  Management  of  ] 
the  Orchard— Directions  for  Growing  an  Orchard   id 
Miniature— Aquatic  Plants- To  make  Hens  lay  in  Win-  i 
ter — On  the  Cultivation  of  Fibrous  Plants,  by  H.  Per- 
rine — Patent  Domestic  Silk  Spinner  and  Twister — On  j 
the  dilfirent  Breeds  of  Cattle — Improvement  in  Can- 
dles—Sagacity of  Bees— Habits  of  the  Bee  Moth— Fal-  1 
tening  Beef — Sap  of  Birch  Trees;  a  new  Drink — Spur-  j 
red  Rye— Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce  in  thai 
New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets — Advertisements. 


Special  Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

Tlie  following  persons  arc  authorised  to  act  as  Agcuts  for  the  AlMri-  | 
can  Farmer  in  their  several  places  of  residence: 

Boston,  John  B,  Russell,  JV^.  E.  Farmer  Ofit: 

New-York,  J.  H,  Ciourlic,  at  the  Post  Offiee. 

C  D,  &  C.  LauJreth,  85  Clieslnvt  itreel. 
Philailelph,a,  j  g   j.   Kreymuth,  Marble  Court. 

JKas/..ns(on,  D.  C.  J  g^^,^  j^  ,;„, 

Pcterslttrg,  Va,  Thomas  Coleman. 

Ralei'h,  N.  C.  Joseph  Gales  &  Son. 

C'amrfen,  S.  C.  P.  Thornton,  Post  Matter. 

New  Orlemis,  Wm.  McKean. 

NaslinHc,  Ten.  Eiclibaum  &   Nortell 

Nutcliez,  Mis.  Frederick  Staunton. 

Port  Gibson,  Mis.       Passmore  Hoopes. 

S:ilem,  AT.  J.  H.  H,  EUvell, 

General .^eent/or  the  State  of  Margland,  T.  B.  BrenaD. 

#^  Direction  of  Letters, — .\ddress  all  bdsinksi  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  ugency,  to  tils 
proprietor,  "I,  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Markst  atreela. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  April  19,  1833. 

American  Wine. — We  have  received  several  spe- 
cimens of  wine,  lately  made  by  our  enterprizing  cimn- 
trymen,  willi  requesis  thai  we  would  give  our  opi- 
nion of  tlieir  (|ualities.  They  were  all  very  pleasant 
lu  the  palate,  but  obiioxiuus  to  the  common  objection 
of  being  sugared  and  braridied.  We  cannot  recom- 
mend such  liquors  as  wine,  however  delicious  they 
may  be  as  cordials.  If  those  who  make  wine  would 
put  the  sugar  into  the  must,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  brandy,  and  then  the  wine  would  be  wine. 

We  understand  that  the  culture  a(  the  vine  is  ex- 
tending in  the  vieiiiity  of  Itichiiiond,  and  that  the 
Catawba  is  the  favorite  variety.  Mr.  John  Carter 
has  a  vineyard  of  considerable  e.\tent,  and  has  niitde 
two  hundred  gallons  of  good  wine,  which  he  sold  for 
two  dollars  per  gallon.  It  was  made  from  the  Ca- 
tawba grape.  5lr.  Win.  Anderson,  of  the  same 
place,  also  has  a  vineyard  of  si.\  or  eight  acres,  which 
he  is  extending  to  double  that  size. 


A  WORTHY  EXAMPLE,  for  all  southern  agricultu- 
rists, may  be  found  in  what  follows  from  a  young 
planter,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  sailor,  and  a 
polished  scholar  and  gentleman. 

Extract  to  Mr.  SUinner,  late  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer: 

''E.\cuse  me,  when  I  entreat  your  kind  offices  in 
executing  small  commissions  occasionally.    The  style 
of  husbandry  in    this  quarter  is   most   wretched,  and 
were  not  this  one  of  ilie  finest  countries  in  the  world, 
nobody  could  prosper  under  it.     Old  fashioned,  ir.efR- 
cieni  tools  are  used.     1  have  been  assiduous  in  intro- 
ducing on  my  plantations,  the  rnojt  approved  imple- 
ments, from  all  parts  of  the  union,  for  my  own  bene 
fit  and  as  an   example  to   my    neighbors;  but  those 
things  are  seldom  faithfully  made,  unless  ordered  by 
some  friend  on  the  spot.  13allimore.  f  am  inclined  to  fix 
upon  as  my  point  of  supply.     I  have  become  passion- 
ately fond  of  agriculture  and   shall  devote  myself  to 
it  exclusively:  fortunately,  it  is  in  my  power  to  pur- 
sue It  as  a   means  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  profit. 
Very  soon,  I  discovered  here,  universal  ignorance  of 
the   value  of  proper  arrangement  and  almost   entire 
neglect  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.     For  two 
years,  1  permitted  the  old  mode  to  be  followed,  while 
I  was  collecting  materials  from   observation,  reading 
and  experience  for  the  foundation  of  a  system.     Last 
jear,  1  struck  into  the  new  plan,  and  in  the  course  of 
it,  laid  ofl"  myself,  six  hundred  acres  in  the  horizon- 
tal mode,  on  this  place  alone.     I  shall  continue  every 
year  to  mark  in  that  manner,  until  the  whole  of  my 
cleared  land  shall   be   worked,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
washins;  of  the  soil.     Where  full  crops  of  cotton  are 
made,  the  picking  of  it  out  occupies  nearly  all   that 
portion   of  the  year,  which  might  be  otherwise  em- 
ployed in  manuring  and  in   making   permanent  im- 
provements; it   is  plain,  therefore,  ihat  on   a  cotton 
plantation  every  operation  should  refer  to  a  single  ob- 
ject.    That  there  may    be   undivided  attention;  to  a 
separate  portion   of  this  tract,  I   assign  the  raising  of 
stock  and  provision  exclusively;  and  at  the  mill  place, 
where  it  extends  to  Savannah  river,  I  intend  to  reside] 
when   the  buildings  are  completed,  and   establish  an 
experimental  farnu  On  thissine.no  other  plough  crop, 
than  cotton  shall  be  put  in.     None  of  the  settlements 
are  more  than  three  and  a  half  or  lour  miles  apart,  so 
that  I  can  easily  visit  them  all  every  day.     J\]y  man- 
ner (jf  running  fences  and  roads  is,  1    believe,  altotre- 
ther  new.     I  am  a  bold  schemer  in  every  thing,  but  I 
have  advantage  over  most  innovators  in  being  the  first 
to  discover  when  I   am  wrong,  and  do  not   hesitate 
from  false  shame  to  alter  my  course,  in  being  always 
eager  to  profit  by  the  opinions  of  others,  and  in  not 
aiming  at  eccentricily.     Without  greediness  of  dis- 
position, involvement  or  incumbrance,  I  may  venture 
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to  lanch  out  for  discjvery.  It  is  certain,  that  unle.ss 
a  speedy  change  take  place  in  its  husbandry,  this 
country  must  be  utterly  ruined,  and  I  am  not  sensible 
of  any  feeling  so  strong,  as  the  wish  lo  contribute, 
unostentatiously,  and  liowever  remotely,  in  efl'eeting 
a  l)eneficial  change.  All  this,  I  wrile  by  wny  of  apo- 
logy for  aspiring  to  your  aid,  without  having  any  per- 
sonal claim  on  your  attention." 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

COCKRO.\CHES. 

Now  is  the  proper  season  to  clear  houses  of  cock- 
roaches, else,  they  will  soon  swarm,  and  then  it  will 
seem  almost  futile  to  allenipt  to  do  it  cfTeclually. 

Take  a  deep  plate  or  dish,  and  nearly  fill  the  bot 
tom  part  of  it  with  molasses  and  water;  set  it  near 
their  haunts,  with  some  chips  from  the  shelf  to  the 
edge  of  the  plate  or  dish,  fur  a.  rail-xomj free  bridge, 
for  these  nimble  footed  beaulies  to  travel  on  to  Ihis 
sweet  bath,  and  the  next  morning,  a  very  goodly 
number  of  the  /«.s(  generation  will  be  found  up  to 
Iheir  backs  indolently  revelling  in  this  charming 
liquid — now,  they  are  not  dead  but  sleepeth,  and  Tf 
thrown  out  of  doors,  I  will  bet  my  "Cremona  to  a 
jewsharp"  that  the  chance  is  equal  for  their  reviving 
again  and  appearing  i:i  all  their  hideous  deformity, 
"hobgoblin  and  all"— but  another  death  will  stop 
their  swift  race — viz.  the  fire;  whatever  number  may 
be  caught,  scoop  them  out  of  the  plate,  and  lodge 
them  safely  in  the  fire,  and  you  make  good  their  re- 
treat, and  nothing  short  of  that  will  do  it. 

Experience. 

[We  can  give  a  belter  receipt  for  getting  rid  of 
cockroaches  than  the  above;  belter,  because  cheaper 
and  easier,  as  it  costs  but  two  cents  and  five  minutes 
lime.  Catch  three  cockrcjaches — take  care  not  to 
hurl  thein — wrap  them  in  a  piece  of  paper  together 
with  lieo  cents,  carry  the  package  to  the  market,  and 
slyly  put  them  into  a  market  cart,  or  wagon,  or  basket, 
or  any  thing  else  in  which  country  produce  is  brought 
to  town  to  sell.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  all  the 
cockroaches  will  leave  ihe  house.  This  is  called 
selling  ihem,  by  those  who  practise  it;  but  it  would 
seem  more  like  Iniyit.g  tbein  away.  If  any  one 
doubis  the  correctness  or  efficiency  of  the  above  re- 
ceipt, we  can  give  him  the  name  of  a  very  respeclab!e 
gentleman  and  lady  of  this  city  who  practised  it 
themselves.  'I'he  old  gentleman  assured  us,  that  on 
going  home  to  dinner  one  day,  he  met  at  ihe  gate 
myriads  of  cockroaches  marching  out  like  an  army; 
he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his  wife,  who  in- 
formed him  that  she  had  sold  them  in  the  manner 
above  described.  ^Ve  have  heard  the  story  from  both 
the  gentleman  and  lady  separately,  and  they  most 
thoroughly  believe  that  the  cockroaches  left  the 
premises  in  consequence  of  the  sale  described.  There 
were  none  on  the  premises  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
'Ihe  respectability  of  the  gentleman  and  lady,  and 
the  posiiive  and  serious  manner  in  which  they  relate 
Ihe  story,  ab.<:olutely  preclude  all  expression  of  doubt 
on  the  subject,  however  much  we  may  feel  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  fact  on  principles  of  "why  and 
because."— £d.  jlm.  Farmer.] 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  special  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on 
Saturday, the  13th  inst.  Amongst  the  plants  exhibited 
by  various  members,  we  noticed  the  following: 

A  splendid  bouquet  of  hyacinths,  comprising  ei^h teen 
sorts,  all  beautiful;  some  very  rare  and  curious?  We 
remarked  several  yellow  ones,  and  one  of  a  salmon 
color  tipped  with  green  — Presenied  by  B.  I.  Cohen, 
Esq.  Vice  President  of  the  society,  who  sent  also  a 
fine  Jlzaka  Indica  (the  scarlet)  in  full  b'oom,  and  a 
very  lall  specimen  of  Mhnca  Altissima  with  a  flower 
stem  of  several  feet  in  height.  A  leaf  from  the  same 
plant,  the  proprietor  informed  us,  once  measured 
seven  feel  in  length. 

A  beautiful  species  of  Ornithogalum,  supposed 
Arabicwn,  a  very  handsome  bulbous  rooted  plant; 


flower  slem  about  Iwo  feet  high,  bearing  at  the  sum- 
mit a  corymb  of  alxnit  a  dozen  blossoms,  pure  white, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  green  spot  at  the  tip 
of  each  division.  E:ich  flower  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  cup  shaped:  the  i,variwn  is  very 
dark,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  black  spot,  in 
the  centre  of  the  white  flower,  and  rendering  very 
conspicuous  the  six  stamens  which  are  arranged  regu- 
larly around  it. — Presented  by  I\lr.  Kurtz,  who  also 
exhibiled  (.lowers  of  Cydunia  Jajinnica,  and  of  Frilil- 
lariuj)lcleugris, III  chess  board  Fiitillary.  The  flower 
of  this  is  bell-shaped,  color  without  a  greenish  red,  the 
inner  surface  marked  with  red  and  white  squares  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  chess  board.  Also  a  new 
Azalea,  imported  from  Canton  some  years  ago,  with 
lilac  colored  flowers. 

A  large  and  beautiful  specimen  of  Acacia  Armata, 
five  feel  high,  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
lUiciumJloriiliinmn,  in  flower;  a  fine  plant.  Vtlthe- 
imii  viridijiilia,  a  handsome  plant,  with  a  flower 
stem  a  foot  lii^li,  bearing  a  large  and  compact  cluster 
of  long,  tubular,  pendulous  flowers,  of  a  flesh  color, 
fading  to  while  at  Ihe  extremities:  leaves  large  and 
luxuriant,  of  riih  green,  whence  the  specific  name. 
Two  varieties  of  Primula  aurievla,  crimson  and  pur- 
ple. Kineiy  one  varieties  of  I'rimida  polyanthus, 
really  a  preily  collection  of  every  combination  of 
color;  all  raised  from  seeds,  and  flowering  for  the 
first  lime  this  season.  Reseda  alb'i,  a  species  which 
produces  more  beautiful  flowers,  but  does  not  possess 
the  delicious  odor  for  which  its  well  known  congener. 
Reseda  odoruta,  or  mignonette,  is  so  deservedly  es- 
teemed. The  above  were  presenied  by  Mr.Jno.  Feast. 

Specimens  of  Trilonia  crocala,  (formerly  Ixia,) 
and  two  new  varieties  obtained  from  seeds  of  the  same 
by  ZebuUin  Waters,  Esq.—  But  undoubtedly  the  finest 
plant  exhibited  on  this  occasion  was  a  Cerensfliigelh- 
forinis,  from  the  green  house  of  the  same  gentleman. 
It  was  a  well  grown  specimen,  having  at  least  fifty 
branches  or  stems  on  which  several  members  counted 
fitly  flowers  or  flower  buds.  '1  he  flowers  are  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  length,  of  a  most  delicate  rose 
color  of  difterent  degrees  of  deplh  and  richness, 
sometimes  intermingled  with  a  delicate  tint  of  purple. 
They  fuim  a  striking  contrast  with  the  scourge-shaped 
stems  bristled  wiih  small  spinis,  which  same  spines, 
I  hough  they  present  a  very  repulsive  appearance  at 
first,  on  a  closer  acquaintance  prove  to  be  very  "in- 
sinuating.'  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  description 
that  will  convey  a  correct  idea  of  this  beautiful  and 
singular  production. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  Horlensia  rose, 
a  handsome  varieiy;  Rnniincidusficoria,  double;  Sta- 
lice  nrmeria,  or  thiift,  (a  very  desirable  thing,  by  the 
way,)  and  a  specimen  of  Calampelos  or  Eccremocar- 
pvs  cnber,  a  handsome  twining  green  house  shrub; 
all  presented  by  iMr.J.  Feast. 

The  room  in  which  the  society  meets,  in  the 
Athenasiiin,  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  good 
many  more  members  than  we  have  yet  seen  at  any 
meeting  of  the  society.  Why  do  not  our  fellow  citi- 
zens come  forward, and  hand  in  their  names  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  list  of  members  of  an  association,  which 
requires  but  a  general  co  operation  to  be  of  immense 
public  benefit?  We  hope  the  citizens  of  Baltimore 
will  not  softer  the  eflkjrts  of  the  association  to  be  para- 
lyzed for  want  of  that  co-operalion  on  their  part. 

D"". 

Radishes. — Most  of  our  garden  grounds  are  too 
rich  lor  the  radish;  and  but  few  gardens  are  found 

Ihat  do  not  contain  more  or  less  of  the  wire  worm. 

Hence  we  are  induced  to  make  experiments  until  we 
have  raised  them  at  least  semi-transparent  and  as 
brittle  as  glass.  Our  method  is,  merely  to  mix  two 
parts  of  sand  with  one  part  of  common  garden  earth, 
and  add  a  small  quantity  of  stable  manure.  Or  earth 
of  a  clayey  nature  is  preferable  to  the  garden  earth. 
Since  adopting  the  above  method  we  have  not  failed 
in  a  single  instance  of  raising  an  abundance  of  smooth, 
clear,  and  fine  flavored  radishes. — Hing.  Gazette. 
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(From  Proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  Slale  Agrieul.  Society.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  INDIAN  CORN'. 

COMMUNICATION    FllOM  JKSSE  BLEI.. 

There  is  no  crop  mote  beneficial  to  the  American 
farmer  than  Indian  corn.  An  eminent  agriculturist, 
the  late  John  Taylor  of  Virginia,  called  it  the  "meal, 
meadow,  and  manure,"  of  the  farm.  It  is  converti- 
ble into  human  fond  in  more  forms  than  any  other 
grain;  its  value  in  fattening  domestic  animals  is  not 
exceeded  by  any  i)r(jducl  of  the  farm;  and  nu  crop 
returns  more  to  the  soil  than  this  does  in  the  form  of 
manure.  There  are  two  important  requisites,  howe- 
ver, to  its  projitahlc  cultivation.  The  first  is,  that 
the  soil  be  adapted  to  its  growth;  and  the  second, 
that  the  crop  be  well  fed  and  well  tended;  for  food 
and  attention  are  as  important  to  the  plant  as  to  the 
animal.  Ordinarily  speaking,  it  costs  less  to  take 
care  of  a  good  crop  of  corn,  on  proper  corn  land,  than 
it  does  of  a  bad  crop  on  land  not  adapted  to  its  cul- 
ture. The  first  is  light  and  dry.  The  latter  stiff, 
wet  or  grassy.  I  put  the  average  expense  of  culti- 
vating and  securing  an  acre,  at  ^15,*  including  a  fair 
rent,  though  it  ordinarily  exceeds  this  sum.  'I'he  far- 
mer, therefore,  who  obtains  thirty  bushels  from  the 
acre,  estimating  the  grain  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  gets 
a  fair  compensation  for  his  labor,  and  the  use  of  his 
land.  Whatever  the  product  falls  short  of  this  is  an 
absolute  loss;  and  whatever  it  may  exceed  it  is  net 
gain.  Thus  the  man  who  gets  but  twenty  bushels 
from  the  acre,  loses  upon  this  estimate,  §20  worth  of 
his  labor,  on  four  acres.  He  who  raises  80  bushels 
an  acre,  on  the  other  hand,  realizes  a  net  profit  of 
$100  from  four  acres — making  a  difference  in  the  pro- 
fits of  the  two  farmers,  in  the  inanagenipnt  of  four 
acres  of  corn,  of  one  hundred  and  tiventij  dollars'. 
These  data  are  sufiiciently  accurate  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  two  requisites  I  have  suggested,  and 
the  value  of  a  little  calcuialion  in  the  busintss  of 
farming.  The  habit  of  noting  dowti  the  expense,  as 
well  as  the  product  of  a  cro]j,and  thus  ascertaining 
the  relalive  profit  and  loss,  is  highly  advantao-eous  to 
the  practical  far:iier.  and  one  wl^ich  cannot  be  too 
sirenuously  inculcated.  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that 
1  ought  to  add  the  value  of  the  manure  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  large  crop;  but  I  reply,  that  I  ofl^set  this 
against  the  increased  forage  which  this  crop  furnishes. 
Besides,  by  applying  the  manure  in  the  unfermented 
state  in  whicli  it  i.-^  generally  found  in  ihe  sprinu,  it 
will  be  as  beneficial  to  the  succeeding  crops,  as  tlnnif  h 
it  had  lain  and  fermented  in  the  yard,  and  been  ap- 
plied in  the  usual  way  in  the  autumn. f 


•  Eslimaltd  expnisc  r/  culti'ttting  an  acre  of  Indian 
corn. 

One  ploughing,  (suppo-c  a  cluvcr  lay,)    j2  00 
Harrowing  and  planting,         -        -  2  00 

Two  hoeings,  4  (13)3  and  horse  team,        3  75 
Harvesting,  2  days,        -        .        -  j   gg 

Cutting  and  harvesting  stalks,  -  I   50 

Rent, 5  00 

gI5  "5 

t  Stable  and  jard  manures  lose  50  per  cent,  by  Ihe 
fermentation  they  undergo  in  the  yard  during  the  sum- 
mer. This  loss  consist.s  of  the  gasscs  which  are  evolv- 
ed in  the  process  of  rotting,  and  of  the  fluids  which 
sink  into  the  earth,  cr  arc  carried  off  by  the  rains. 
Plants  receive  their  food  cither  in  a  gaseous  or  liquid 
form.  If  manure  rots  in  the  soil,  neither  these  gases 
or  fluids  arc  lost:  the  earlh  retains,  ami  the  roots  of 
the  plants  imbibe  them.  Yet  recent  manures  arc  not 
proper  to  be  applied  to  small  grains.  Tliey  cause  too 
rank  a  growth  of  straw,  and  arc  apt  to  induce  rust  and 
mildew.  Thus  a  crop  of  corn,  potatoes,  or  ruta  baga 
may  be  fed  ani  filUntU,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
upon  the  dung  which  is  destined  to  nourish  the  wheat 
crop,  without  detcrioraling  its  value  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, if  it  is  applied  to  the  corn,  &c.  before  it  has  fer- 
mented. 


37ie  soils  adapted  to  Ihe  culture  of  Indian  corn,  are 
such  as  are  permeable  to  heat,  air*  and  the  roots  of 
the  plant,  and  embrace  those  denominated  sandy,  gra- 
velly and  loamy.  Corn  will  not  succeed  well  on 
grounds  that  are  stiff,  hard  or  wet.  The  roots  grow- 
to  as  great  a  length  as  the  stalks,  and  the  soil  must 
be  permeable  to  permit  their  free  extension. 

The  manures  tised  are  generally  yard  and  stable 
dung,  and  plaster  of  paris,  {sulj^hate  of  lime.)  The 
first  ought  to  be  abundant;  as  upon  the  fertility  which 
it  induces,  depends  the  profit  of  the  crop.  Long  or 
unfeimented  manure  is  to  be  preferred.  It  decorn- 
po-es  as  the  wants  of  the  plant  require  it;  while  its 
mechanical  operation,  in  rendering  the  soil  light  and 
porous,  is  beneficial  lo  the  crop.  It  should  be  equally 
spread  over  the  whole  surface,  before  it  is  ploughed 
under.  It  then  continues  to  aflbrd  fresh  pasture  to 
the  roots  till  the  corn  has  matured,  and  is  in  its  place 
to  benefit  the  succeeding  crop.  If  put  into  the  hills, 
the  roots  soon  extend  beyond  its  influence,  it  does  not 
so  readily  decompose,  and  the  subsequent  crop  is  pre- 
judiced from  its  partial  dislribulion  in  the  soil.  In  a 
rotation  of  four  or  five  years,  in  which  this  crop  re- 
ceives the  manure,  twenty-five  or  thirty  ordinary 
loads  may  be  applied  to  one  acre  with  greater  profit, 
than  lo  tioo  or  three  acres.  Every  addition  tells  in 
the  product;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  danger  of  ma- 
nuring too  high  for  this  favorite  crop.  Gypsum  is 
applied  broadcast  before  Ihe  last  ploughing  or  harrow- 
ing, or  strewed  on  the  hills  after  hoeing.  I  pursue 
the  first  method, .at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre.t 
The  best  preparation  for  a  corn  croji  is  a  clover  or 
other  grass  lay,  or  lea,  well  covered  with  a  long  ma- 
nure, recently  spread,  neatly  ploughed,  and  harrow- 
ed lengthwise  of  the  furrow.  A  roller  may  precede 
the  harrow  with  advantage.  The  time  of  perform- 
ing these  operations  depends  upon  the  texture  of  the 
soil,  and  the  quality  of  the  sod.  If  the  first  is  incli- 
ning to  clay,  or  the  latter  tough  or  of  long  continu- 
ance, the  |)loughing  may  be  performed  the  preceding 
autumn;  but  where  sand  or  gravel  greatly  prepon- 
derate, or  the  sod  is  light  and  tender,  it  is  best  per- 
formed in  the  spring,  and  as  near  to  the  planting  as 
convenient.  The  luirrow  at  least  should  immediate- 
ly precede  planting.  All  seeds  do  best  when  put  into 
the  fresh  stirred  mold.  Slift"  lands  are  ameliorated 
and  broken  down  by  fall  ploughing;  but  liglit  lands 
are  rather  prejudiced  by  it.  When  corn  is  preceded 
by  a  tilled  crop,  the  ground  should  be  furrowed,  and 
the  seed  deposited  in  the  bottoms  of  the  furrows. 
Where  there  is  a  sod,  the  rows  should  be  superficial- 
ly marked,  and  the  seed   planted  upon   the  surface. 

'  We  are  on  the  northern  border  of  the  maize  zone, 
and  should  make  up  for  defect  in  climate  by  selecting 
soils  into  which  Ihe  heat  readily  penetrates.  Air,  be- 
sides conveying  warmth  in  summer,  imparts  fertility 
by  the  vegetable  food  which  is  always  suspended  in  it 
in  the  form  of  gases.  Dews  arc  also  charged  with 
these  properties  of  vegetable  nutriment,  and  when  the 
soil  is  porou"^,  they  settle  down  as  in  a  sponge,  and  im- 
part fertility  to  the  roots  (the  true  mouths)  of  plants. 

t  I  adopt  the  opinion  of  Davy,  as  the  modus  operandi 
of  plaster  of  paris,  that  it  forms  a  necessary  constitu- 
ent of  plants  which  it  bcnclits,  and  is  of  no  direct  be- 
nefit to  plants  which  do  not  afford  it  on  analysis. 
Among  the  first  arc  the  clovers,  corn,  potatoes,  and 
generally  such  plants  as  have  broad  or  succnltnt  leaves, 
whilctbe  latter  eniln-accculmiferousgrains  and  grasses, 
as  wheat,  rjc,  timothy,  &c.  Critical  observation  for 
years  has  confirmed  mc  in  this  conclusion.  Gypsum 
must  be  rendered  soluble  before  it  can  be  taken  up  by 
the  mo\iths  of  plants,  and  it  requires  COO  parts  of  wa- 
ter to  dissolve  one  of  this  mineral.  I  infer  from  these 
facts,  that  by  burying  it  in  the  soil,  it  more  readily  dis- 
solves, and  is  more  accessible  to  the  mouths  of  plants, 
than  if  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I  am 
induced,  from  these  views  of  the  subject,  to  sow  plas- 
ter, on  grass  grounds,  in  March,  and  upon  corn  and  pc- 
talo  grounds  before  the  last  ploughing  for  these  crops. 
The  latter  was  recommended  and  practised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished agriculturists,  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  Judge  Peters,  of  Pennsylvania. 


Where  the  field  is  flat,  or  thesub-soil  retentive  of  mois- 
ture, the  land  should  be  laid  in  ridges,  that  the  ex- 
cess of  water  which  falls  may  pass  off  in  the  furrows. 

The  lime  of  planting  must  vary  in  dilferent  dis- 
tricts and  in  different  seasons.  The  ground  should 
be  sufficiently  warmed  by  vernal  heat  to  cause  a  speedy 
germination.  Natural  vegetation  aflords  the  best 
guide.  My  rule  has  been  lo  plant  when  the  apple  is 
bursting  its  blossom  buds,  which  has  generally  been 
between  the  lith  and  20th  of  JSlay. 

Preparation  of  the  seed. — The  enemies  to  be  com- 
bated are  the  wire  worm,  brown  grub,  birds  and  squir- 
rels. Of  these  the  first  and  two  last  prey  upon  the 
kernels,  and  against  these  taroflTers  a  complete  protec- 
tion. I  soak  my  seed  12  to  20  hours  in  hot  water,  in 
which  is  dissolved  a  few  ounces  of  crude  saltpetre, 
and  then  add  (say  to  8  quarts  of  seed)  half  a  pint  of 
tar,  previously  warmed  and  diluted  with  a  quart  of 
warm  waler.  The  mass  is  well  stirred,  the  corn 
taken  out  and  as  much  plaster  added  as  will  adhere 
to  the  grain.  This  impregnates  and  partially  coals 
the  seed  with  the  tar.  The  experience  of  years  will 
warrant  me  in  confidently  recommending  this  as  a 
protection  for  the  seed. 

Tlie  manner  of  planting  is  ordinarily  in  hills,  from 
two  and  a  half  to  six  I'eet  apart,  according  to  the  va- 
riety of  corn,  the  strength  of  the  soil,  and  the  fancy 
of  the  cultivator.  The  usual  distance  in  my  neigh- 
borhood is  three  feet.  Some,  however  plant  in  drills 
of  one,  two  and  three  rows,  by  which  a  greater  crop 
is  unquestionably  obtained,  though  the  expense  of 
culture  is  somewhat  increased.*  2'he  qxtantity  of  seed 
should  be  double,  and  may  be  quadruplet  what  is  re- 
quired to  stand.  It  is  well  known  that  a  great  dif- 
ference is  manifest  in   the  appeaiance  of  the  plants. 

*  The  following  table  exhibits  the  difference  in  product 
of  various  methods  of  planting,  and  serves  also  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  large  crops  of  this  grain 
have  been  obtained.  1  have  assumed  in  the  estimate, 
that  each  stock  produces  one  car  of  corn,  and  that  the 
ears  average  one  gill  of  shelled  grain.  This  is  esti- 
mating the  product  low;  for  while  I  am  penning  this 
(October)  1  find  that  my  largest  ears  give  two  gills, 
and  100  fair  ears  half  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  The 
calculation  is  also  predicated  upon  the  supposition,  that 
there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  number  of  stocks,  a  con- 
tingency pretty  sure  on  my  method  of  planting. 

Hills.         bush.    qt3. 

1.  An  acre  in  hills,  4  feet  apart,  each 

way,  will  produce        -        -           2"22  42  16 

2.  The  same,  3  by  3  feet,        -        -      4S40  75  20 

3.  The  same,  3  by  21  feet,         -         -     5S0S  93  28 

4.  The  same  in  drills,  at  3  feet,  plants   Sialks. 

6  in.  apart,  in  the  drills,        -      29,040     113       14 

5.  The  same  in  do.  2  rows  in  a  drill, 

6  in.  apart,  and  the  plants  9  in. 
and  3  feet  9  inches  from  centre 
of  drills  thus,         -        -        -      30,070     120       31 


6.  The  same  in  do.  3  rows  in  a  drill, 
as  above,  3  ft.  from  centres  of 
drills 43,c60 
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The  fifih  mode  I  have  tried.     The  ground  was  high- 
ly manured,  the  crop  twice  cleain  d,  and  the  entire  acre 
gathered  and  weighed  accurately,  the  same  day.     The 
product  in  ears  was  103  baskets,  ca<:h   84  lbs.  net,  and 
65  lbs.  over.     The  last  basket   was  shelled   and  mea- 
sured, which  showed   a   product  on   the  acre   of  118 
bushels  10  quarts.     1  gathered  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
100  bushels   the  acre,  from   four  rods  planted  in   the 
third   method,  last  summer,  the  result  ascertained  in 
the  most  accurate  manner.     Corn  shrinks  about  20  per        , 
cent,  after  it  is  cribbed.     The  sixth  mode  is  the  one  by        j 
which  the  Messrs.  Pratts,  of  Madison  county,  obtained        j 
the    prodigious  crop  of  170  bushels   per  acre.     These 
geiillemen,  I  am  told,  arc  of  opinion,  that  the  product 
of  an  acre  may  be  increased  to  200  bushels. 

flam  told  the  Messrs.  Pratts,  above  alluded  to,  used 
seven  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  the  plants  being  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  the  requisite  number. 
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Some  appear  feeble  and  sickly,  whicli  the  best  nurs- 
ing will  not  render  productive.  The  expense  of  seed, 
and  the  labor  of  pulling  up  all  but  three  or  four  of 
the  strongest  plants  in  a  hill,  it  is  believed  will  be 
amply  remunerated  by  the  increased  product,  if  the 
seed  is  covered,  as  it  should  be,  with  fine  mold  only, 
and  not  too  deep,  we  may  at  least  calculate  upon 
every  hill  or  drill  having  its  re(iuisile  number  of 
plants. 

Tlie  after  culture  consists  in  keeping  the  soil  loose 
and  free  from  weeds,  which  is  ordinarily  accomplish- 
ed by  two  dressings,  and  in  thinning  the  plants,  which 
latter  may  be  done  the  first  lioeiuf;,or  partially  omit- 
ted till  the  last.  The  practice  of  ploughing  among 
corn,  and  of  making  large  hills,  is  justly  getting  into 
disrepute:  for  the  plough  bruizes  and  cuts  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  turns  up  the  sod  and  manure  to  waste, 
and  renders  the  crop  more  liable  to  sufl'et  by  drought. 
The  first  dressing  should  be  perfornjed  as  soon  as  the 
size  of  the  plants  will  permit,  and  the  best  imple- 
ment to  precede  the  hoe  is  a  corn  harrow,  adapted  to 
tlie  width  ot  the  rows,  which  every  farmer  can  make. 
This  will  destroy  most  of  the  weeds  and  pulverise 
the  soil.  The  second  hoeing  should  he  performed  be- 
fore or  as  soon  as  the  tassels  appear,  and  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  corn  harrow,  a  shallow  furrow  of  the 
plough,  or  what  is  better  than  either,  by  the  cultiva- 
tor." A  slight  earthing  is  beneficial,  providing  the 
earth  is  scraped  from  the  surface,  and  the  sod  and  ma- 
nure not  exposed,  [t  will  be  found  beneficial  to  run 
the  harrow  or  cultivator  a  third,  and  gven  a  fourth 
time,  between  the  rows,  to  destroy  weeds  and  loosen 
the  surface,  particularly  if  the  season  is  dry.f 

In  harvesting  tlie  crop,  one  of  three  modes  is  adifpt- 
ed,  viz.  1.  The  corn  is  cut  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  when  the  grain  has  become  glazed,  or  hard 
upon  the  outside,  put  immediately  into  stocks,  and 
when  sufficiently  dried,  the  corn  and  stalks  are  sepa- 
rated, and  both  secured.  2.  The  tops  are  taken  off 
when  the  corn  has  become  glazed,  and  the  grain  per- 
mitted to  remain  till  October  or  November  upon  the 
BUts.  Or,  3.  Both  corn  and  stalks  aie.left  standing 
till  the  grain  has  fully  ripened,  and  the  latter  become 
dry,  when  both  are  secured.  There  are  other  modes, 
such  as  leaving  the  buts  or  entire  stalks,  in  the  field, 
after  the  grain  is  gathered;  but  these  are  so  wasteful 
and  slovenly  as  not  to  merit  consideration.  The 
stalks,  blades,  and  lops  of  corn,  if  well  secured  are 
an  excellent  fodder  for  neat  cattle.  If  cut,  or  cut 
and  steamed,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  masticated, 
they  are  superior  to  hay.  Besides,  their  fertilizing 
properties,  as  a  inanure,  are  greatly  augmented  by 
being  fed  out  in  the  cattle  yard,  and  imbibing  the 
urine  and  liquids  which  always  there  abound,  and 
which  are  lost  to  the  farm,  in   ordinary  yards,  witli- 

•The  cultivator  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  triangular 
harrow,  with  two  bulls;  or  if  intended  to  be  graduated 
to  different  widths,  a  centre  bull  is  added,  to  which  the 
exterior  ones  are  attached  by  hinges.  Iron  slats,  fixed 
to  the  exterior  bulls,  pass  through  a  mortice  in  the  cen- 
tre one,  perforated  with  holes,  through  which  an  iron 
pin  passes  to  hold  them  at  the  graduated  width.  The 
teeth  may  be  in  any  approved  form,  or  reasonable  num- 
ber. The  cultivator  I  use  has  five  teeth,  two  in  each 
of  the  outward,  and  one  upon  the  centre  timber.  Tlie 
teeth  have  a  stout  shank,  with  a  duck's  foot  termina- 
tion, four  inches  broad,  somewhat  cylindrical,  rounded 
at  the  point,  and  inclined  forward  in  an  angle  of  30  or 
40".  This  implement  is  useful  for  other  purposes;  and 
may  be  used,  like  Beatson's,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
plough,  in  preparing  light  soils  for  a  crop.  The  han- 
dles are  attached  to  the  centre  piece.  The  teeth  have 
a  shoulder,  on  the  under  side  of  the  timber,  and  are 
fastened  with  screws  and  nuts  above. 

1  Some  entertain  a  mistaken  notion,  that  it  is  prejudi- 
cial to  stir  the  soil  among  corn  in  dry  weather,  and 
others  that  weeds  serve  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  by  a  hot  sun.  The  reverse  of  these  opinions 
13  true.  The  exhaustion  of  moisture  by  a  plant  is  in 
the  ratio  of  the  surface  of  its  leaves  and  stocks  present- 
ed to  the  sun  and  air. 


out  an  abundance  of  dry  litter  to  take  them  up.  By 
the  first  of  these  methods,  the  crop  may  be  secured 
before  the  autumnal  rains;  the  value  of  the  fodder  is 
increased,  and  the  ground  is  cleared  in  time  for  a  win- 
ter crop  of  wheat  or  rye.  The  second  nioJe  impairs 
the  value  of  the  forage,  requires  more  labor,  and  docs 
not  increase  the  quantity,  or  improve  the  quality,  of 
the  grain.  The  third  mode  requires  the  same  labor 
as  the  first,  may  improve  the  quality  of  the  grain,  but 
must  inevitably  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  fodder. 
The  corn  cannot  be  husked  too  promptly  after  it  is 
gathered  from  the  field.  If  permitted  to  heat,  the 
value  of  the  grain  is  seriously  impaired.*' 

Saving  seed. — The  fairest  and  soundest  ears  are 
either  selected  in  the  field,  or,  at  the  time  of  husk- 
ing, a  few  of  the  husks  being  left  on,  braided  and 
preserved  in  an  airy  situation  till  wanted  for  use. 

In  making  a  choice  of  sorts,  the  object  should  he  to 
obtain  the  varieties  which  ripen  early,  and  afford  the 
greatest  crop.  I  think  these  two  properties  are  best 
combined  in  a  twelve  rowed  kind  which  I  obtained 
from  Vermont  some  years  ago,  and  which  I  call  Dut- 
ton  corn,  from  the  name  of  the  gentleman  from  whom 
I  received  it.  It  is  earlier  than  the  common  eight 
rowed  yellow,  or  any  other  field  variety  I  have  seen? 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  greatest  product.  I 
have  invariably  cut  the  crop  in  the  firsi  fourteen  days 
of  September,  and  oflce  in  the  last  week  in  August. 
The  cob  is  large,  but  the  grain  is  so  compact  upon  it, 
that  two  bushels  of  sound  ears  have  yielded  five 
pecks  of  shelled  grain,  weighing  6-2  lbs.  the  bushel. 

In  securing  the  fodder,  piecaulion  must  be  used. 
The  buts  become  wet  by  standing  on  the  ground, 
and  if  placed  in  large  stacks,  or  in  the  barn,  the  mois- 
ture which  they  contain  often  induces  fermentation 
and  moldiness.  To  avoid  this  I  put  them  first  in 
stacks  so  small,  that  the  whole  of  the  buts  are  ex- 
posed upon  the  outer  surface;  and  when  thoroughly 
dry  they  may  be  taken  to  the  barn,  or  left  to  be  mov- 
ed as  they  are  wanted  to  be  led  out — merely  regard- 
ing the  propriety  of  removing  a  whole  stack  at  the 
same  time. 


(From  the  Western  Agriculturist.) 
LIVE  FENCES. 

In  England,  the  plant  in  most  common  use  for 
making  hedges,  is  the  white  thorn.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  sowing  the  haws  in  drills  like  peas, 
where  they  usually  remain  until  they  are  taken  up  to 
be  planted  in  the  hedge.  The  white  thorn  is  not  a 
native  of  this  country,  but  will  grow  here  as  rapidly 
as  it  does  in  England.  'I'he  haws  of  this  plant  may 
be  had  at  Liverpool  or  London  in  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December,  preserved  in  sand  in  barrels. 
The  cost  is  not  more  than  two  dollars  a  barrel,  and 
three  barrels  would  be  sufficient  to  hedge  a  common 
sized  farm.  Many  other  plants  are  also  used  in  that 
country,  such  as  the  holly,  the  larch,  the  alder,  and 
the  beech,  which  latter  is  found  to  answer  remarka- 
bly well  in  cold,  wet,  clayey  soils. 

Experiments  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  United 
States  within  the  last  thirty  years,  have  established 
the  fact,  that  we  have  a  variety  of  plants  well  adapt- 


"  The  leaves  are  the  necessary  organs  for  elaborat- 
ing the  food  of  plants,  and  when  these  are  taken  away 
the  plant  must  cease  to  grow.  The  sap  is  useless  until 
it  undergoes  elaboration  in  the  leaves.  Hence,  when 
corn  is  topped  in  the  usual  way,  the  supply  of  food  is 
cut  off  from  the  grain,  except  what  may  be  elaborated 
in  the  husks.  On  comparing  corn  gathered  by  the  first 
and  second  modes,  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  who 
assisted  in  husking,  thut  the  lirst  was  soundest,  bright- 
est and  heaviest.  The  third  mode  I  have  not  tried. 
But  it  seems  probable,  that  the  grain  might  acquire  an 
increase  of  volume,  though  it  would  lose  again  by  de- 
predation and  waste.  The  first  method  has  these  fur- 
ther advantages,  that  it  preserves  the  cob  from  being 
saturated  with  rains,  and  secures  the  fodder,  when  it  is 
in  its  highest  perfection  and  greatest  quantity. 


ed  to  all  the  purposes  of  hedging.  Among  these 
may  be  enumerated  several  varieties  of  the  American 
thorn,  the  cedar,  the  holly,  the  crab, the  honey  locust, 
the  beech,  the  willow,  the  hemlock,  and  the  black 
locust.  Among  the  more  valuable  of  these  may  be 
named  the  cedar,  several  varieties  of  thorn,  the  honey 
locust,  the  hemlock,  and  the  crab,  all  of  which  may 
be  propagated  from  the  seed. 

The  mode  of  raising  the  "American"  thorn,  one  of 
the  varieties  of  the  common  haw  thorn,  as  practised 
most  successfully,  by  Mr  Thomas  Main,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  the  following:  The  seed  are  to 
be  carefully  extricated  from  the  berries,  by  moderate 
pounding  with  a  wooden  pestle,  a.''ter  which  the 
stones  are  to  be  washed  perfectly  clean  from  the 
pumice,  by  rubbing  them  with  the  hand  in  water. 
They  should  then  be  placed  in  a  deep  box,  loosely 
made,  and  perforated  at  the  bottom  with  holes,  to 
permit  the  water  to  escape.  This  box  should  then  be 
covered  with  oak  leaves  or  moss,  and  placed  out  of 
doors  in  some  secure  but  bleak  cold  situation,  and 
protected  from  mice  and  ground  squirrels.  No  earth 
need  be  mixed  with  the  seed,  nor  is  it  material  how 
often  the  seed  are  frozen.  On  the  approach  of  spring, 
the  seed  are  to  be  inspected  every  two  or  three  days, 
and  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  feel  slimy,  it  indicates 
that  the  shells  of  the  stones  are  about  to  open.  As 
early  as  the  weather  will  permit,  a  bed  of  free,  rich, 
deep,  black  loam,  rather  inclined  to  moisture  than 
dryness,  and  situate  rather  at  the  bottom  than  the  top 
of  a  height,  is  to  be  prepared.  It  should  be  carefully 
dug  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inche.-^.  So  soon 
as  the  small  point  of  the  rootlet  of  some  of  the  seed 
becomes  visible,  the  seed  are  to  be  sown,  in  beds  about 
four  feet  wide,  separated  by  alleys  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  width.  The  seed  ought  to  be  rolled  in 
plaster  of  paris  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  scattered 
about  an  inch  apart, — half  an  inch  of  fine  mold  is 
sufiicient  for  the  covering.  If  the  weather  is  favor- 
able, the  young  plants  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 
The  whole  process  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words: — clear  the  stones  well  from  the  pumice  of  the 
berries,  keep  them  damp  through  winter,  and  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  spring,  place  them  in  beds  well 
prepared. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  a  nursery  of  cedar 
plants,  let  the  berries  be  gathered  in  November  and 
December,  and  having  rubbed  oft',  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, the  resinous  substance  in  which  the  seeds  are  en- 
veloped, mix  them  w;ilh  unslaked  ashes,  in  which 
let  thein  remain  fur  two  weeks;  then  plant  them  in 
drills  after  the  manner  of  planting  peas,  and  they  will 
vegetate  and  come  up  the  following  spring.  If  well 
nursed,  they  will  be  ready  for  removal  into  a  hedge  in 
about  two  years.  The  trenches  into  which  they  are 
to  be  placed,  should  be  prepared  with  light  rich  earth. 
The  first  of  March  is  the  proper  time  for  planting 
them.  AVhen  the  plants  have  attained  the  height  of 
three  feet,  the  trimming  should  be  commenced,  and 
the  best  time  fur  this  operation  is  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer. A  hedge  of  great  beauty,  strength  and  dura- 
bility, may  thus  be  formed  in  about  seven  years  from 
the  time  of  planting.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  more  thoroughly  the  seeds  are  cleaned,  and 
the  earlier  the  plants  are  removed  in  the  spring,  the 
better.  Col.  John  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  the  author  of 
Aralor,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cedar  hedges,  says  they  should  be  transplant- 
ed in  the  three  winter  months,  and  in  March.  They 
should  be  taken  up  in  such  a  manner,  if  possible,  as 
not  to  remove  the  earth  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
roots,  and  in  this  condition  [>laced  in  their  proper  sit- 
uation in  the  hedge.  '1  he  smaller  the  cedars  are 
when  removed,  the  better.  An  annual  trimming  is 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  thickening  of  the 
hedge.  The  richer  the  ground,  the  better.  The 
cedars  should  be  hoed  twice  a  year,  until  they  attain 
the  size  at  which  they  are  to  remain.  The  same 
writer  adds,  '-The  holly  promises  every  thing  as  a 
shrub  for  live  fences,  but  I  have  never  tried  it,  nor  do 
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1  know  vvheiher  its  seed  will  vegetate  more  kindly 
than  those  of  the  cedar.  My  hedge  of  cedar  is  the 
best  I  ever  saw,  and  improves  yearly.' 

The  honey  locust  of  our  forest  is  easily  propagated 
from  the  seed.  The  platits  thrive  remarkably  well, 
and  owing  to  the  powerful  ihorns  willi  which  thf-y 
are  clolheil,  form,  when  cultivated  into  a  hedge,  an 
impassalile  barrier,  even  in  a  single  row.  It  is  less 
heau'iful  than  the  cedar  or  the  holly,  but  for  outside 
fences,  designed  to  resist  the  depredations  uf  the  ani- 
mals that  are  running  at  largr,  ii  will  perhaps,  he 
found  that  the  honey  locust  hedge  has  advantage  over 
either  uf  the  before  mentioned  plants.  It  grows  in 
most  abundance,  upon,  and  indi  ed  may  be  said  to  be 
a  native  of  the  rich  lands.  Hence  the  importance  of 
rendering  the  ground  rich  in  which  a  hedge  of  this 
plant  is  about  to  be  placed.  J.  C.  Short,  Esq.  of  this 
country,  has  made  a  successful  e.vperinient  with  the 
lioney  locust,  and  is  very  favorably  impressed  with 
its  valoe  for  making  live  fences.  Its  foliage  is  beau- 
tiful, folding  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  together  every 
evening,  like  the  clover  and  some  other  planis. 

The  common  crab  which  abounds  in  our  woods,  is 
another  plant  well  calculated  for  hedging.  It  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualities  to  render  it  equal  to  the  English 
thorn  In  one  particular,  it  has  peculiar  claims  on 
the  attention  of  farmers — the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
its  flowers.  For  these  it  is  unsurjiassed  by  any  other 
tree  or  shrub  to  be  found  in  our  lorest.  It  may  be 
readily  propagated  from  the  seed  in  the  manner  that 
the  common  apple  tree  is  raised.  An  English  gentle- 
man, now  a  resident  of  this  county,  who  is  making 
Some  valuable  experiments  in  hedging,  has  a  crab 
hedge,  which  he  thinks  equal  in  all,  and  superior  in 
tome  respects  to  those  made  of  the  English  thorn. 
Among  other  claims  to  superiority  over  either  the 
English  or  Amciican  thorn,  is  iliat  of  its  rapid  growth. 
From  the  experiments  made  by  this  individual,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  crab  hedge  will  come  to  perfection  in 
one-third  less  time  than  either  the  indigenous  or  for- 
eign thorn. 

The  liemlock,  in  the  opinion  of  Richard  Peters, 
Esq.  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  plant  of  equal  value  with 
that  of  any  other  to  belound  in  our  co'intry,  for  the 
formation  of  hedges.  It  retains  its  foliage  through 
winter  better  than  most  of  the  resinous  tribe.  It 
grows  more  rapidly  llian  the  cedar,  and  can  be  raised 
with  but  little  trouble,  from  ti.e  cones.  It  thrives 
well  in  the  shade,  and  when  in  bloom,  is  the  mast 
beautiful  of  all  its  tribe.  The  limbs  grow  horizon- 
tally and  longer  than  those  of  cedar.  'I'helayers  will 
readily  take  root.  The  spring  is  the  best  season  for 
transplanting  them.  The  plant  may  be  easily  trim- 
med with  the  shears. 

In  low  wet  grounds,  the  willow  makes  a  thrifty 
and  substantial  fence.  'I'he  wliite  mulberry  will 
also  form  a  good  hedge,  but  bearing  no  thorns,  and 
the  leaves  being  attractive  to  cattle  they  are  apt  to 
prey  upon  it.  Its  introduclion,  however,  whether 
ior  hedges  or  for  ornament,  about  a  farm,  is  becoming 
a  matter  of  deep  imporlance,  in  consequence  of  the 
leaves  affording  the  most  nutritious  and  valuable  kind 
of  food  in  the  rearing  ot  silkworms. 

That  hedges  are  cheaper  and  more  durable  than 
dead  fences  made  of  wood,  is,  we  believe,  the  con- 
current opinion  of  ni  arly  all  the  writers  and  experi- 
mentalists, both  of  Great  Britain  and  this  country. 
Cobbetl  says,  that  in  this  country,  a  hedge  with  dou- 
ble rows  of  the  English  white  thorn,  nine  hundred 
feet  in  length,  can  be  made,  that  will  cost,  when 
five  years  old,  including  plants,  planting,  cultivation 
and  clipping,  but  fil'ly-lhree  dollars.  There  are 
hedges  now  sianding  in  England  that  are  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  years  old.  From  these 
data,  the  farmer  can  make  his  own  calculations  be- 
tween the  cost  and  relative  value  of  worm  (fences  and 
live  hedges  for  inclosing. 

Another  writer  in  the  American  Farmer,  says,  that 
a  good  hedge  of  the  American  thorn,  when  seven 
years  old,  will  cost  for  every  sixty  perches,  twenty- 


four  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  For  a  farm  of 
one  hundred  acres,  divided  into  ten  fields,  twenty-five 
hundred  pannels  of  post  and  rail  fence  would  be  re- 
quired, which  at  seventy-five  cents  a  pannel,  would 
amount  to  j.1875.  'I'he  hedge  lence  for  this  same 
farm,  with  similar  divisions,  at  the  foregoing  estimate, 
would  cost  *,10.il,  leaving;  a  clear  bahmce,  in  the 
original  cost,  of  §84-1  in  favor  of  the  live  fence.  At 
the  end  of  one  hundred  years,  the  hedge,  with  a  small 
annual  expenditure  of  labor  upon  it,  will  be  as  good 
or  better  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  first  seven 
years.  The  |)ost  and  rail  lence,  in  the  course  of  one 
iiundred  years,  would  require  at  least  six  renewals. 
Surrly  no  further  illustrations  upon  this  point  need  be 
made,  to  secure  the  early  attention  of  the  farmers  of 
the  west,  to  this  impoitant  part  of  their  agricultural 
labors  U  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that 
hedges  are  not,  like  dead  fences,  liable  to  be  blown 
down  by  the  winds;  nor  can  they,  like  the  latter  be 
readily  overthrown  by  unroly  animals.  They  are 
better  safeguards  around  orchards,  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens, to  protect  ihern  against  the  depredations  of 
men,  than  the  common  fences,  and  finally,  they  are 
oinamental  in  the  highest  degree  to  a  farm,  a  matter 
that  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  husbandman  of 
taste  and  intelligence. 

Another  consideration  in  (avor  of  an  early  resort  to 
live  fences,  arises  from  the  fact,  fhat  in  many  parts  of 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  the  timber  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  dead  fences  is  becoming  scarce.  Such 
has  been  the  excessive  and  wanton  destruction  of  the 
forest  trees  in  these  states,  that  although  it  is  le.«s 
than  half  a  century  since  the  silence  of  the  wilder- 
ness was  first  broken  by  the  sound  of  the  axe,  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  many  farms  are  already  wilhmit 
the  timber  necessary  for  another  renewal  of  their 
fences.  This  is  a  growing  evil  in  the  land,  and  no 
alternative  will  shortly  be  left  our  farmers  but  the 
rearing  of  hedges.  Whenever  the  e.xperiment,  with 
live  fences,  shall  have  been  fairly  made,  we  predict 
that  the  only  regret  of  the  agriculturist  will  be,  that 
he  had  not  sooner  entered  upon  the  system,  and  thus 
preserved,  at  least  a  part  of  the  oaks  and  poplars  and 
chestnuts  that  once,  in  towering  magnificence,  spread 
their  verdant  branches  over  his  lands. 

In  conclusion,  we  propuse  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  best  modes  of  lessening  the  evils  so 
loudly  complained  of  by  the  western  agriculturists, 
arising  from  their  present  system  of  inclosures. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  is  that  of  pro- 
curing the  passage  of  a  hiw  prohibiting,  absolutely, 
the  running  at  large  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
more  especially  hogs.  This  is  a  measure  that  can 
work  out  no  injury  to  the  rich  or  the  poor,  but  on  the 
contrary  will  confer  signal  advantages  upon  all  classes 
of  the  community.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  circu- 
lating petitions,  praying  the  legislature  for  the  pas- 
sage of  such  an  act,  and  no  candidate  who  will  not 
pledge  himself  to  advocate  the  passage  of  such  a  law, 
should  hereafter  receive  the  votes  of  a  single  hus- 
bandman, who  is  not  willing  to  see  his  grains  and  his 
fruits,  which  have  been  nourished  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  annually  eat  up  or  trampled  down  by  hun- 
gry and  unruly  animals.  Our  legislators  should  be 
told,  (for  it  is  a  lameniable  fact  that  many  who  are 
annually  elected,  have  not  the  intelligence  to  make 
the  discovery  themselves.)  that  protecting  the  farms 
of  their  constituents  from  the  depredations  of  lawless 
hogs  and  cattle,  is  a  matter  o(  deeper  importance,  and 
better  suited  to  their  talents,  than  spending  a  session 
at  the  capital,  tinkering  constitutions,  or  electing 
presidents.  The  apathy  of  our  farmers  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  truly  marvellous.  They  act  and  vote  fjr  rep- 
rentatives  as  if  they  Iheinselve.s  had  nothing  at  stake, 
Instead  of  electing,  as  their  legislators,  expeiieiiced, 
intelligent  and  practical  men,  they  suffer  themselves, 
year  after  year,  to  be  cajoled  of  their  voles  by  politi- 
cal demagogues,  who  have  neither  the  inclination  nor 
judgment  for  pursuing  the  interests  of  their  constitu- 
ents.    VVe  hesitate  not  in  saying  that  a  law  of  the 


kind  here  proposed,  will  do  more  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  neighborhoods,  and  in  lessening  the  evils 
growing  out  of  the  want  of  permanent  and  substan- 
tial fences,  than  any  other  measure  that  can  be  sug- 
gested . 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  manifest  that  were  stone 
abounds  upon  the  surface  of  a  farin.in  such  situations, 
that  it  need  not  be  hauled  mure  than  three  or  four 
hundred  yards,  sound  policy  will  dictate  the  con- 
struction of  stone  fence.t  in  preference  to  those  of  dead 
timber.  The  ecoi.omy  of  this  system  of  enclosure, 
however,  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  manner  of 
constructing  the  wall  and  the  facility  of  procuring 
the  material.  But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  stone 
fences  can  never  be  generally  adopted  throughout  the 
country.  In  certain  situations  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances they  will  be  found  highly  advantageous. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  made  apparent,  we  think,  that 
live  fences  or  hedges,  combine  more  economy,  secu- 
rity and  permanency  than  any  other  description  of 
inclosures  that  has  yet  been  adopted.  We  do  not 
propose  to  re-enter  u|)on  the  examination  of  their  su- 
perior advantages.  Enough,  it  is  believed,  has  been 
said  to  secure  for  them  the  early  attention  of  the 
farmers  of  the  West.  From  what  has  been  advanced 
upon  the  rearing  of  hedges,  it  will  be  pe.'ceived  that 
it  requires  six  or  seven  years  to  bring  one  to  perfec- 
tion. This  is  about  the  period  that  a  common  worm 
fence  will  last,  provided  it  have  some  annual  repairs. 
Young  hedges  need  some  kind  of  protection  for  the 
first  three  or  four  years  from  the  depredations  of  ani- 
mals. The  existing  fences  will  answer  very  well  for 
this  purpose.  If  then  those  farmers  who  now  have 
theTr  grounds  enclosed  with  dead  timber,  were  forth- 
with to  plant  out  beside  their  fences,  hedges  of  thorn, 
locust,  crab,  or  cedar,  instead  of  an  expensive  and 
laborous  renewal  of  the  former  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  they  would  have  in  their  places  what  in  Eng- 
land is  emphatically  called  an  "everlasting  fence," 
most  pleasantly  ornamental  to  their  farms,  and  pre- 
senting an  almost  impervious  barrier  both  to  men  and 
animals.  This  once  aiiained  together  with  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  prohibiting  the  running  at  large  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  "fretting  leprosy"  of  the  laud  vvill  be 
eradicated.  The  main  leak  being  stopped,  the  farm- 
er's cup  of  bliss  will  be  full. 

HOKTXCUZ.TURE. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

Experiments  on  the  Cxilture  of  Sciu.tsHES  and 
Melons. 

Grealfield,3  mo.  27,  1S33. 

About  three  years  ago,  having  a  surplus  of  stable 
manure  in  the  garden,  I  had  it  formed  into  a  narrow 
ridge,  about  two  feet  high,  and  then  covered  over  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  with  common  soil, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  bury  turnips  and  potatoes. 
This  was  intended  as  a  preparatory  step  towards  con- 
verting it  into  compost;  but  afterwards  finding  ro '' 
suitable  spot  in  any  other  part  of  the  garden  for 
S(juuslics,  1  concluded  to  let  it  remain  undisturbed  till 
autumn,  and  put  in  the  seeds  at  proper  distances, 
singly,  along  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  plants  were 
the  most  productive  that  I  had  seen  in  many  years. 

Last  spring  we  carted  yellow  pit-satid  from  a  depth 
of  two  or  three  feet,  into  the  garden;  and  after  mixing 
with  it  a  libera!  portion  of  the  scrapings  of  the  barn- 
yard, it  was  made  into  a  sharp  ridge  about  two  feet 
in  height,  for  sweet  potatoes.  Not  having  sprouts 
enough  to  plant  the  whole,  however,  a  part  remained 
unoccupied.  It  so  happened  that  a  package  of  rare 
seeds,  generously  sent  me  by  a  distant  horticulturist, 
and  which  had  been  delained  on  the  way,  arrived  a 
month  after  the  usual  time  for  ])lanting;  and  among 
these  were  two  rare  kinds  of  squashes.  As  this  ridge 
was  the  only  ground  that  I  had  unappropriated,  I 
planted  the  latter  seeds  on  its  top.  The  growth  was 
most  remarkable,  and  I  have  never  seen  squashes  on 
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the  richest  alluvial  suils  lliat  equalled  tliem  in  luxu- 
riance. 

Although  in  both  these  cases,  ihe  supply  of  manure 
was  pleniiful,  vet  I  ascribe  much  of  my  success  lo 
the  plants  g-rottiwg-  on  a  riilyic  from  which  the  surplus 
water  in  rainy  weather,  could  rapidly  pass  off.  In  a 
former  paper,'  1  have  spoUen  of  the  advantages  of 
planting  melons  on  ridges;  and  some  lime  m  the  last 
summer,  1  saw  an  article  written  by  my  friend  Richard 
M.  Williams,  who  had  anticijiated  me  in  this  mode 
of  culture.  But  whoever  may  have  the  /w/ior  of  the 
first  discovery,  we  who  follow  in  a  track  so  judiciously 
maiked  out,  may  have  quite  as  much  yrofil;  and  1 
recommend  ihis  method  of  raising  melons  and  squashes 
to  all  who  have  to  cultivate  heavy  loams.  As  his  re- 
marks have  not  yet  appeared  in  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  lo  make  some  extracts: 

"About  the  year  1S02,  I  had  some  grounds  ridged 
for  sweet  potatoes;  when  about  to  plant,  my  foreman 
asked  me  for  some  watermelon  seeds;  I  gave  him 
about  a  gill,  which  he  distributed  among  the  planting 
hands,  directing  them  lo  plant  one  seed  once  in  about 
a  rod,  near  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

"These  vines  grew  and  flourished  astonishingly, 
producing  from  four  to  si.\  melons  each,  most  of  which 
were  ihree  feet  long,  and  froui  six  to  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  of  very  iine  flavor,  and  sold  readily  at  the 
Savannah  market  from  62*  lo  75  cents  each,  so  ihat 
I  received  about  $3.75  from  each  vine. 

"The  same  season,  1  took  unwearied  pains  lo  pre- 
pare about  an  acre  of  ground,  which  I  directed  to  be 
planted  on  a  Uvel  in  the  Yankee  fashion.  My  fore- 
man, old  Tom,  told  me,  "/a'm  no  do,  massu,  him  all 
spoil;'^  in  fact  I  never  scraped  five  dollars  profit  from 
the  whole  acre.  The  sun  and  rain  spoiled  the  whole 
of  them.  My  cow-yard  contained  about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre;  I  ridged  about  half  of  it,  and  planted  it  with 
watermelons;  from  this  small  patch  I  sold  rising  of 
seventy-five  dollars  worth  of  melons.  The  patches 
were  all  planted  from  the  same  seed,  and  the  soil  was 
clear  sand." 

It  appears  then  ihat  this  method  has  been  long 
practised  by  the  negroes  in  Georgia.  About  fifteen 
years  before  the  period  alluded  lo,  a  near  neighbor  of 
my  father's  had  the  finest  water  melons  that  he  had 
ever  raised,  owing  to  the  following  circumstances:  A 
heap  of  dark  gray  sand  from  the  river,  had  been  left 
in  the  yard — a  remnant  nut  used  by  the  masons;  and 
into  this,  either  by  design  or  accident,  some  of  the 
children  had  put  the  seeds,  it  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  any  further  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
unexpected  and  successful  discovery.  D.  T. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer  ) 
ASPARAGUS. 

It  has  formerly  been  thought  necessary  to  make  a 
Tery  laborious  and  expensive  process  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  asparagus,  but  it  has  more  recently  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  old  modes  of  growing  that  valuable 
esculent  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  asparagus  raised 
with  about  as  much  lacility  as  potatoes.  The  Hon. 
John  Welles  thus  describes  his  method,  which  we 
believe  might  be  adopted,  generally,  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

"A  piece  of  ground  was  taken  of  a  deep  rich  soil, 
after  a  common  corn  crop  was  taken  off,  the  land  was 
t  ploughed  and  manured  in  the  nsual  course.  Holes 
were  then  dug  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  depth, 
and  about  the  same  distance  apart,  and  two  or  three 
shovels  full  of  compost  manure  were  mixed  with  a 
part  of  the  earth.  The  roots  of  a  year's  growth 
were  then  inserted  at  about  six  inches  in  depth.  This 
bed  has  flourished,  ai.d  has  been  thought  as  produc- 
tive as  any  whatever.  I  at  the  same  lime,  with  a  view 
to  a  more  full  and  fair  course  of  experiments,  took  a 
piece  of  land  in  another  place  of  opposite  character, 
being  of  thin  light  soil,  and  adopted  alike  course  and 
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the  result  has  been  equally  favorable.  The  only  dil- 
feience  to  be  nolcd,  was  thai  the  latter  was  more 
early  in  coming  forward  from  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

'•However  rare  it  may  be  that  there  is  any  over 
cultivation  or  preparation  of  the  soil  for  any  vegeta- 
ble production,  it  would  seem  here  to  be  the  case. 
The  old  forms  appear  lo  have  been  kept  up,  and  lo 
have  discouraged  a  more  general  difl'usion  of  this  va- 
luable plant." 

"Dr.  Deane,  in  his  husbandry,  has  somewhat  sim- 
plified the  matter,  but  not  sufficiently.  His  proposed 
method  of  placing  the  roots  at  six,  eight,  and  nine 
inches  apart  is  quite  too  near.  The  duration  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  is  quite  a  mistaken  one:  it  lasts  with  us 
double  that  period." 

Mr.  Armstrong,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "J\Ie- 
moirsqf  the  JVtio  York  Board  of  Jh^ricullure ,''''  says, 
It  has  been  asserted,  and  with  sufficient  confidence, 
that  a  pickle  of  sail  and  water  of  the  ordinary  strength 
for  preserving  meat  may  be  very  usefully  applied  to 
asparagus  beds  in  the  spring.  The  efl'ects  ascribed 
lo  it  are  its  stiinulating  power  over  the  crop,  and  its 
tendency  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  insects 
lying  near  the  surface.  Experiments  on  this  subject 
should  be  multiplied,  and  with  pickles  differing  in 
strength  and  quality.  In  the  last  edition  of  Deane's 
New  Kngland  Farmer,  it  is  observed  that  "to  a  bed 
fifty  feet  by  six,  a  bushel  of  salt  may  be  applied  with 
good  effect  before  the  plants  start  in  the  spring." 

Asparagus  is  reputed  to  be  a  very  healthy  vegeta- 
ble. Loudon  says,  in  Paris  it  is  much  resorted  lo  by 
the  sedentary  operative  classes,  when  they  are  trou- 
bled with  symptoms  of  gravel  or  stone,  li'illich's 
Domestic  Encyclopedia  observes,  "Asparagus  is  al- 
lowed to  promote  appetite;  and  affords  a  delicious  ar- 
ticle of  nourishment  lo  the  invalid  and  valetudina- 
rian, who  is  not  troubled  with  flatulency." 
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(From  Proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul.  Society.) 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 
Hosick,  Rensselaer  Co.  JV".  Y.  Dec.  31,  1S32. 
The  breeding  of  fine  wooUed  sheep  has  become  an 
important  branch  in  agriculture  and  industry.  Many 
writers  have  written  very  ably  on  the  subject,  and 
much  useful  and  interesting  information  has  been  cir- 
culated. It  might  therefore  seem  presumptive  in  me, 
lo  say  any  thing  more  on  the  subject,  had  not  circum- 
stances given  It  a  new  view,  and  if  this  branch  of 
agriculture,  like  every  other,  were  not  continually 
advancing  to  improvement.  The  growing  of  fine 
wool  shews  itself  certainly  in  a  different  point  of 
view  ihan  when  merinos  were  first  introduced,  and 
even  but  a  few  years  ago.  During  some  years  this 
branch  ot  industry  combated  many  difficulties;  pre- 
judice and  the  old  routine  were  predominant  with  the 
farmer.  It  was  also  thought  that  this  country  would 
not  admit  of  raising  the  finest  kind  of  wool;  but  at 
present  the  intelligent  and  observing  farmer  is  other- 
wise convinced.  And  the  period  has  arrived,  when 
the  utmost  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  quality 
as  well  as  lo  the  quantity,  and  produce  that  kind  of 
wool  of  which  the  country  is  immeasurable  deficient, 
but  towards  the  supplying  of  which  it  is  making  ra- 
pid strides.  I  will  not  go  into  an  examination  of  the 
motives  which  caused  a  part  of  the  wool-growers  to 
improve  the  carcase  and  heft  of  fleece  more  than  fine- 
ness and  quality.  Many  owners  of  flocks  undoubted- 
ly have  not  a  clear  conception  of  the  condition  in 
which  the  wool  business  is  at  present,  and  the  aim 
after  which  they  ought  to  strive.  It  would  be  in  vain 
lo  depend  for  the  prosperity  of  their  flocks  on  the 
measures  of  the  general  government  alone:  These 
may  be  ever  so  wise,  and  executed  with  the  elrictest 
attention,  but  they  would  be  without  much  effect  if 
the  wool-grower  has  not  a  right  idea  of  his  own  busi 
ness. 


The  study  of  wool  has  not  received  that  attention 
which  it  merits.  Many  breeders  of  sheep  managed 
Iheii  flocks  by  chance,  any  how.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  many  manufacturers  showed  a 
sort  of  indifl'erence  as  lo  the  qualiiy  of  the  wool,  and 
wool-growers  receiving  their  opinions  fell  into  the 
same  error — prompted,  probably,  by  a  temporary  pro- 
fit. However,  the  manufacturers  have,  in  the  path 
of  accomplishment,  made  advances  every  year;  and 
the  more  the  art  of  manufacturing  improves,  the  more 
skill  they  get  in  judging  of  the  raw  material  they 
use.  For  the  mean  lime  the  producer  should  keep 
pace  with  the  manufacturer,  as  it  in  my  opinion  can 
but  improve  their  condition;  as  they  will  not  be  lia- 
ble to  be  imposed  upon  much  by  the  purchaser,  if 
they  know  the  relative  affinities  and  qualities  ot  their 
own  wool.  And  let  me  here  remark,  thai  in  my  opi- 
nion, founded  on  my  own  experience,  this  country  is 
well  calculated  to  raise  fine  wool;  and  is  far  superior 
to  it  than  Germany,  and  even  Saxony  herself,  where 
it  is  well  known  the  finest  wool  is  raised.  All  the 
requisites  for  raising  fine  wool  are  bountifully  sup- 
plied. Healthy  and  sweet  pastures,  pure  water  and 
a  pure  air,  are  elements  in  which  sheep  delight.  If 
we  only  do  our  duty  and  manage  our  flocks  as  we 
ought,  success  is  almost  certain. 

The  study  of  fine  wool  and  management  of  sheep, 
has  been  an  interesting  employment  to  me,  and  much 
lime  havel  devoted  to  these  interesting ardmals.  Hav- 
ing had  opportunities  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
mode  of  managing  sheep  in  Germany,  and  for  the 
last  five  years  having  kept  a  flock  of  full  blooded  Saxon 
sheep  in  this  country,  1  will  submit  a  few  remarks 

On  the  FEEDIh'G  AND  CARE  OF  ShEEP. 

1st.  Of  summer  feeding. — This  consists  generally 
in  pasturing.  For  particular  local  situations  it  would 
be  advisable  to  keep  them  in  the  yard,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  flocks  in  Saxony,  and  feed  them  wilh 
green  clover,  lucerne,  esparcette,*  or  vetches  and 
horse  beans  sowed  together,  and  fed  in  racks.  Pas- 
lures  ought  to  be  free  of  boggy  and  marshy  places — 
in  general  more  dry  than  wet  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary, for  the  grass  and  other  plants  which  grow  in 
such  places,  even  should  they  become  dry  by  continu- 
ed dry  weather  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  extremely 
injurious,  as  it  causes  relaxation  in  the  organization 
of  the  sheep,  which  cannot  perform  the  functions  of 
secretion,  and  the  most  fatal  disease,  the  rot,  will  fol- 
low. 

By  what  is  said  above  it  follows,  that  pasture  seed- 
ed with  herdsgrass,  clover,  Stc.  turnip  fields  espe- 
cially sown  for  that  purpose,  stubble  fields  and  hilly 
pastures,  are  well  adapted  and  healthy  for  sheep;  but 
the  main  condition  is  that  such  pastures  be  not  wi't, 
and  afford  sufficient  nourishment.  The  old  niaxim, 
that  sheep  will  not  eat  bad  grass  as  long  as  they  can 
satisfy  their  appetites  on  good,  holds  true  here:  they 
shun  or  avoid  places  where  unhealthy  grass  grows  by 
instinct.  Enough  healthy  nourishment  therefore  is 
the  best  remedy  for  sheep  against  eating  bad  plants. 

Next  to  the  above  requisites,  pure  water,  wilh 
which  the  animals  may  slake  their  thirst,  is  an  im- 
portant object  to  the  animals.  Where  they  have  ac- 
cess lo  water  once  or  twice  a  day,  they  will  never 
drink  too  much  and  hurt  themselves,  but  where  they 
are  debarred  from  it,  by  prejudice  or  olherwi^e,  they 
are  apt  to  drink  of  the  first  puddle  they  come  to,  and 
infallibly  hurt  themselves;  whereby,  probably,  Ihe 
old  prejudice  arose,  that  water  is  hurtful  to  sheep  to 
drink. 

For  the  reason  that  wet  grass,  eaten  in  duration, 
is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  sheep,  farmers  in  Ger- 
many do  not  let  their  flocks  go  to  pasture  in  the  morn- 
ing till  the  dew  is  almost  oft"  the  grass.  If  by  con- 
tinued wet  weather  it  cannot  be  avoided  to  nasture  on 
wet  grass,  a  foddering  of  dry  fodder,  if  but  of  straw, 
is  very  useful  and  necessary,  together  with  a  mixture 
of  juniper  berries  and  other  aromatic  herbs  and   salt 
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once  a  munih.  Latterly  1  have  found  tar  to  answer 
as  good  a  purpose.  These  are  r.ot  only  useful  but 
necessary  provisions  to  preserve  the  organs  of  the 
whole  system  against  relaxation,  arising  from  pro- 
tracted wet  pasture. 

2d.  Of  lointer  feeding.— To  the  keeping  of  sheep 
during  the  f(j(ldering  season,  is  good  hay  from  dry 
meadows,  well  cured  clover  cut  when  in  full  blow, 
lucerne,  Jcc;  all  kinds  of  roots,  such  as  potatoes,  fur- 
nips,  carrots,  mangel  wurzel,  &.C.  are  also  beneficial 
and  serviceable.  One  needs  only  by  regular  feeding, 
proportion  the  quantity  to  their  nourishment,  to  sus- 
pend the  feeding  of  grain  altogether;  but  when  the 
raising  of  roots  is  not  attended  to,  some  grain  ought 
to  be  led,  especially  to  lambs. 

In  respect  to  feeding,  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  quantity  and  quality  ought  to  be  adequate  to 
the  nature  and  economy  of  the  animal,  to  keep  it  :n 
good  and  thriving  condition,  bordering  on  being  rather 
fat  without  going  over  to  fatness,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  fatness  stimulates  sheep  and  disposes  them 
to  sickness.  Leanness,  when  occasioned  by  too  little 
nourishment,  on  the  contrary,  causes  weakness  and 
disposes  to  sickness,  be-idts  such  animals  shearing 
less  wool.  He  who  cannot  maintain  his  sheep  vigor- 
ous, or  is  not  disposed  to  do  so  through  ill  advised 
economy,  may  not  expect  to  make  his  fortune  by  fine 
sheep. 

Periodical  changes  between  abundant  and  too  Itttle 
nourishment,  is  nut  less  detriirxnlal.  It  endangers 
health  and  strength,  or  both  may  severely  suffer, aiid 
the  wool  grow  uneven  and  thus  become  reduced  in 
value.  It  cannot  be  understood,  however,  that  ewes 
rearing  lambs,  and  rams  during  the  rotting  season, 
ought'not  to  be  better  led  than  without  these  circum- 
stances; on  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them 
more  nourishment,  since  there  is  more  chyle  and 
strength  wasted. 

In  respect  to  the  effect  of  grain,  roots  and  hay  upon 
the  increase  of  flesh,  wool  and  tallow  of  fine  sheep, 
we  are  indebted  to  .M.  de  Raumer,  for  his  experi- 
ments, which  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  whose  results  are  the  more  creditable  since  they 
are  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  others.  I 
coiDraunicate  his  results  because  they  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  sure  basis  in  this  matter. 


1000  lbs.  Potatoes,  raw,  with  salt; 


1000  "  do.  without  salt 

1000  "    Mangel  wurzel,  raw, 

1000  "    Pease, 

1000  "    Wheat, 

1000  "    Rye,  with  salt, 

1000  •'      do.    without  salt, 

3000  "      do.     meal,  wet, 

1000  "     Barley, 

1000  "    Oats, 

1000  "    Buckwheat. 

1000  "    Good  hay, 

1000  "    Hay  with  straw,  without 
other  fodder, 

1000  "    Whiskey-still   grains  or 
wash, 

Potalnes,  raw  and  cut  into  slices,  sheep' ate  with  good 
appetite  and  greediness  in  duration — one  sheep  ate 
daily  7  lbs.  with  straw  interchangeably  after  the 
potatoes,  they  remained  lively  and  healthy,  and 
drank  I*  quarts  of  water  per  head  in  21  hours. 

Mangel  wurzel,  sheep  ate  with  greediness,  8  lbs.  per 
head  daily  in  duration,  interchangeably  with  straw 
as  with  potatoes:  they  drank  1  quart  of  water  per 
head  in  2-1  hours,  and  remained  likewise  healthy. 
Pease,  2  lbs.  jier  head  daily  readily  eaten  in  duration: 
drank  from  2  to  3  quarts  of  water  per  head  in  24 
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hours,  and  remained  perfectly  healthy.     In  an  un- 
soaked  condition  pease  are  hard  for  sheep  to  eat  and 
wear  their  teeth. 
Wheat,  sheep  ate  greedily  2  lbs.  per  head  in  duration, 
and  drank  from  2  to  3  quarts  of  water  in  24  hours; 
made  them  very   lively,  and  remained   perfectly 
healthy. 
Rye,  sheep  do  not  eat  readily,  and  it  does  them  little 
good,  as  is   exhibited  in  the  above  results  of  the 
increase  of  weight:  they  drank  from  2  to  3  quarts 
of  water  daily. 
Barley,  24  lbs.  per  head  daily  in  duration  with  greedi- 
ness,  and   sheep   do   extremely   well  on  it:  they 
.drank  3  quarts  of  water  per  head  in  24  hours. 
Oats,  had  the  same  effect  as  barley  upon  the  appetite 

and  health. 
Euckwheat,  sheep  eat  with   great  avidity,  and  with 
the  best  results  upon   the  health  and  liveliness  of 
the  animals. 
Good   hay,  44  lbs.   per   head  daily  in  duration,  and 

drank  24  to  J  (|uarts  of  water  in  24  hours. 
Flag  hay,  rush,  kc.  the  lighter  and  the  less  sheep 
eat  of  It  the  better,  as  it  make  them  weak  and  inac- 
tive; and  two  of  the  sheep  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made, became  sick — one  was  killed,  the 
liver  and  gall  of  which  were  found  infected,  and 
the  other  died. 

M.  de  Raumer  also  considers,  in  accordance   with 
M.  Von.  Thaer, 

1  lb.  oil   cake  meal  to   be  as  nutritious  as  2  lbs.  of 
hay. 
80  "    clover  hay,-'  like  100  lbs.  ordinary  hay. 
84  "    vetches,  exparsette  anu  lucerne,  the  same. 
200  "    good  sound  straw  of  pease  and  vetches  like 

lOOlbs.  hay. 
200  "    barley  and  oat  straw  like  100  lbs.  hay. 
400  "     wheat  straw  like  100  lbs.  hay. 
100  "    turnips  nouri-sh  as  much  as  40  lbs.  potatoes  or 
50  lbs.  mangel  wurzel. 
The  above  I  have  for  a  number  of  years,  say  12  or 
13,  taken  as  my  guide  in  foddering  sheep,  and  have 
found   that  my  flock  did  extremely  well  whenever  I 
proportioned  their   food   according  to  nutritiousness, 
and  in  such  manner  as  that  2  lbs.  of  good  hay  would 
give  to  each  animal.     If,  therefore,  I  fed  potatoes  or 
other  roots  or  grain,  I  gave  straw  with  it  in  order  to  fill 
the  belly.  '1  lie  best  way  I  have  found  to  be,  a  foddering 
of  straw  in  the  morning  before  roots.     It  seems  to  be 
congenial  to  the  nature  and  economy  of  the  sheep,  and 
digests  better  than  roots  on  an  empty  stomach.     This 
practice  is  pursued  by  the  most  intelligent  breeders  of 
sheep  in  Germany. 

Shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  is 
the  third  consideration  in  the  care  of  sheep.  It  is  al- 
most as  necessary  to  the  health  and  good  condition  of 
the  sheep  as  food  itself,  and  for  this  reason  stables 
built  fur  that  purpose  are  of  great  benefit.  Not  only 
do  sheep  do  much  better,  but  it  is  also  a  great  saving 
of  fodder  and  manure.  The  latter  is  as  important  as 
the  former;  lor  manure,  properly  applied,  is  money  to 
the  farmer— and  it  is  well  known  that  sheep  manure 
is  of  the  best  kind.  These  stables  ought  to  be  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  great  quantity  of  hay  be- 
ing put  over  head;  and  for  this  reason  I  would  recom- 
mend a  side  hill  facing  the  south,  and  a  dry  spot 
around  it,  for  their  location.  Each  full  grown  sheep 
requires  six  square  feet  including  racks.  These  ought 
to  be  so  constructed  as  to  have  a  manger  attached  to 
each,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  grain  and  roots,  and 
to  catch  the  bay  the  sheep  draw  through  the  racks. 
The  stables  ought  to  he  eight  feet  high  at  least,  nine 
feet  is  preferable,  and  sullicienlly  ventilated.  It  is 
also  necessary  t<i  have  windows  for  the  purpose  of 
light.  The  dift'erence  between  wool  grown  in  a  dark 
and  light  stable  is  really  surprising.     In  a  dark  one^ 


*  Tlic  clover  in  Germany  is  finer  than  that  in  this 
state— rcscmbline;  more  the  Pennsylvania  clover.  It  is 
cut  when  in  full  blow  and  well  cured  in  small  cocks. 
If  clover  is  spread  it  Icses  a  considerable  share  of  the 
leaves,  which  reduces  it  in  goodness. 


wool  does  not  get  the  brightness  it  has  in  a  light  one. 
Of  this  fact  I  have  witnessed  the  most  surprising 
proof.  Over  head  the  stable  ought  to  be  tight,  that 
no  fodder,  chaff,  &c.  may  fall  into  the  wool,  which 
reduces  it  in  value.  The  stables  ought  to  be  littered 
with  straw  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  the  wool  clean 
and  add  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  animals. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  given,  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  (not  understanding  the  English  language 
correctly,)  a  few  hints  on  the  care  and  management 
of  sheep.  Should  they  be  of  any  benefit  to  my  bro- 
ther farmers,  the  writer  will  consider  himself  amply 
paid.  Henry  U.  Grove. 

Jesse  Buel,  Esu.  Cor.  Stc'ry. 

[This  gentleman  has  been  familiar  with  the  man- 
agement of  sheep  from  early  youth,  in  a  country 
which  excels  in  fine  wool.  His  management  of  them 
here  has  hitherto  been  uncommonly  successful,  not 
losing  one  in  a  hundred,!  am  informed,  during  a  win- 
ter. No  sheep  farmer  can  fail  to  derive  advantage 
from  a  visit  to  this  intelligent  and  unassuming  foreign- 
er.-J.  B.]  

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
SWINE. 
Mr.  Editor, —  I  observe  in  your  paper  of  the  20th 
of  March,  a  request  tor  information  how  to  prevent 
swine  from  devouring  their  young.  I  have  heard  my 
neighbors  make  complaints  on  this  subject  this  sea- 
son— and  believe  others  have  been  induced,  year  af- 
ter year,  to  pour  fourth  similar  lamentations  in  the 
New  England  Farmer. 

But,  sir,  1  believe  the  difficulty  rests  more  frequent- 
ly with  the  farmers  than  with  the  grunters.  Only 
iinagine,  JNIr.  Editor,  the  poor  animal  in  the  "most 
delicate  circumstances,"  on  looking  about  for  a  com- 
fortable place  to  perform  her  ciecoiiclimcnt  finding  only 
a  cold  bed  of  mud,  or  a  desolate  pen,  perhaps  with, 
and  pcrlmps  without  a.  covering,  and  the  thermome- 
ter at  zero!  Or  perhaps  the  considerate  owner  has 
thrown  into  one  of  these  dreary  abodes  a  huge  bun- 
dle of  straw,  thinking  "nature  will  do  the  rest" — 
and  the  old  sow  will  soon  arrange  it  into  a  suitable 
bed  for  her  young,  and  then  ask  yourself — can  even  a 
hog,  in  such  a  place,  do  justice  to  her  anticipated 
charge?  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  animal  so  abused  as 
this  despised  quadruped — the  Jewish  law,  which  for- 
bade their  use,  was  doubtless  promulgated  by  INloses 
out  of  ]mre  hwnamtij.  And  when  it  was  repealed  by 
a  christian  code,  it  would  have  been  well  had  a  clause 
been  inserted  that  "no  man  should  keep  hogs  who 
luould  not  take  care  of  llicm." 

No  animal  in  the  farmer's  possession  more  com- 
pletely reflects  the  character  of  the  owner.  If  well 
fed,  kept  warm,  (»!(/  clean — they  thrive,  grow  and 
fatten;  but  neglected,  they  arc  ill-shapen,  mean,  dirty 
brutes — and  the  whole  farm  is  disturbed  at  night  and 
by  day  by  their  squealing,  fighting,  and  breaking  out 
of  bounds. 

One  gets  a  warm  place  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
their  comfortless  pen,  another  stronger  comes  in  and 
demands  possession,  a  battle  begins — the  weaker  is 
ousted,  and  so  the  night  is  spent  in  continual  conflict: 
for  without,  a  strong  northwester  soon  admonishes 
them,  that  in  exercise,  though  in  battle  dire,  is  their 
only  hope  of  retaining  a  7nodicwn  of  caloric. 

But  now  the  farmer  discovers  that  it  is  necessary 
for /fi»u7i/ ])urpuses  that  the  hogs  should  be  parted, 
and  a  few  old  rails  are  run  across  the  bed-room,  to  ac- 
commodate the  hopeful  mother.  The  northwester 
finds  a  clear  course  over  the  backs  of  the  others,  and 
inflicts  its  merciless  sliafis  upon  the  tenant  of  the 
privalc  apartment,  and  the  freih  strmc  is  in  vain 
mouthed  about  the  house  in  tiie  expectation  of  a  spot 
being  found  fit  for  tlie  intcrrstiiig:  deposit.  But  there 
can  "be  no  more  deiiy,  and  the  little  grunters  come 
forth!  Old  Boreas  spares  not,  and  is  greeted  by  a 
most  piteous  squeak.  The  nervous  mother  (no  won- 
der she  is  seized  with  "hysteric  irritability,")  takes 
alarm,  and  true  to  nature  starts  up,  and  in  rescuing 
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her  progeny  from  seeming  danger  treads  on  the  little 
squeaker,  ends  his  mortal  suflerings,  and  lakes  one 
roaster  from  the  farmer's  market  cart;  another  follows 
— and  another — and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
The  "poor,  forlorn,  afflicted,  desolate"  now  consoles 
herself,  the  only  way  she  can,  by  enjoying  for  once  a 
good  repast,  not  the  less  palatable  for  being  of  her 
own  Jlcsk  and  blood.  Then  follow  the  lamentations; 
and  learned  disquisitions  are  sent  for  insertion  in  your 
columns,  and  "powdered  charcoal,"  "animal  food," 
"corn  meal,"  and  "millc  porridge,"  are  recommended 
to  cure  the  unnalund  appelile!  and  if  they  are  faith- 
fully administered,  "in  season  and  out  of  season," 
that  is  every  day,  I  will  answer  for  it,  you  will  have 
less  lameniation  and  more  pork. 

Of  one  of  the  neighbors  alluded  to,  who  made  the 
complaint  tome  of  "his  breed  of  hogs  being  run  out,"  for 
tliey  eat  up  their  pigs — i  asked  in  which  pen  he  kept 
his  sows?  (for  1  knew  all  about  his  premises)  and  he 
answered  "in  the  pen  by  the  wall  in  the  lane."  And 
it  is  just  such  a  place,  Mr.  Editor,  as  I  have  described. 
On  the  north,  an  open,  single  wall,  on  the  south  a 
barn  too  near  tu  let  a  winter's  sun  approach  more  than 
a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  on  the  west  a  few  old 
boards,  just  enough  to  keep  the  store  pigs  from 
"hiring  lodgings"  in  the  finished  apartments;  and  the 
southeast  corner,  just  the  one  that  might  be  open,  is 
the  only  one  closed.  I  did  not  wonder  his  pigs  had 
"run  oat,"  I  only  pitied  them  that  they  could  not  run 
atoay. 

Now,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  my  method,  for.  when  trust- 
ing to  others  1  have  had  "pigs  eaten  up"  in  abun- 
dance, but  I  look  10  them  now  myself,  and  after  keep- 
ing them  all  the  time  in  good  flesh,  when  the  period 
of  yeaning  is  near  I  take  the  sow  apart  and  give  her 
free  access  to  a  warm  bed-room  of  ample  dimensions 
in  my  barn,  with  a  dry  plank  floor,  where  the  shin- 
gled walls  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold, rain  or  wind, 
with  just  enough  straw  to  amuse  her  "moments  of 
anxiety,"  but  not  enough  to  allow  a  single  pig  to 
cover  his  head  and  lose  his  road  to  the  fountain  of 
comfort.  And  I  have  now  running  about  my  yard  as 
fine  a  litter  of  roasters,  just  four  weeks  old,  as  ever 
graced  Boston  market. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  if  I  have  been  able  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  mysterious  science  of  raising  pigs 
in  the  winter  (fur  whether  summer  or  winter  I  find 
the  same  result  with  my  new  ini-enlion)  for  the  benefit 
of  your  "Constant  reader," — and  remain,  your  hum- 
ble servant.  Another. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
SWINE. 

Mr.  Fessenden:  Millon,  March  23,  1833. 

SiV,— In  answer  to  "A  Constant  Reader"  on  the 
best  method  of  managing  sows  with  pigs — I  would 
recommend  the  following  method  whichl  have  prac- 
tised with  good  success. 

Separate  the  sow  from  the  rest  of  the  swine,  si.\: 
or  eight  weeks  before  her  bringing  forth,  so  that  she 
may  become  accustomed  to  her  pen.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  to  have  her  pen  kept  dry,  and  well 
littered;  always  give  them  litter  enough  so  as  not  to 
be  obliged  to  give  any  for  sis  days  before  the  time, 
for  nothing  disturbs  the  sow  more  than  an  abundance 
of  litter,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  great  ten- 
dency to  induce  her  to  destroy  her  youno-.  If  the 
sow  is  with  the  other  swine  till  within  a  few  days  of 
her  bringing  forth,  and  then  separated,  she  will  not 
get  accustomed  to  her  pen,  and  by  thus  beino-  dis- 
turbed, she  will  be  pretty  sure  to  destroy  her  pfo-s. 
'  I  do  ncit  think  there  is  any  thing  in  the  breed  or 
nature  of  sows,  unless  disturbed  or  mismanaged,  and 
if  so  I  think  it  very  natural  for  them  to  destroy  their 
young. 

I  have  known,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
young  sows  to  destroy  their  first,  and  protect  their 
succeeding  litters;  and  I  have  known  them  to  protect 
their  first  and  destroy  their  succeeding  litters;  but  in 


most  cases  I  find  that  it  is  owing  to  disturbance  or 
mismanagement. 

Raw  salt  pork  cut  in  small  pieces,  an4  given,  will 
prevent  them  from  eating  their  pigs.  I  have  seen  it 
given  after  they  had  ate  two  or  three  of  their  litter, 
with  good  success.  But  to  prevent  any  mischief  it 
should  be  kept  by  thein  at  this  time. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  sty,  and  bigness  of  the  yard 
to  be  occupied  by  swine  fur  manure,  these  depend 
greatly  upon  the  number  kept.  For  three  or  four  I 
would  recommend  a  building  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions, say  eighteen  by  eight,  entrance  to  feed,  at  the 
centre  on  the  side,  alley  three  feet  wide,  window  in 
the  centre  opposite  the  door,  two  troughs,  one  on  each 
side  next  to  the  alley,  yard  twenty  leet  square,  will 
have  a  partition  through  the  centre  from  the  centre  of 
the  building,  entrance  for  the  swine  on  each  side,  one 
foot  from  the  alley  with  sliding  doors,  communication 
from  one  yard  to  the  other  by  sliding  door  next  to  the 
building.  A  building  and  yard  thus  constructed  will 
be  found  plenty  large,  and  very  convenient;  you  have 
plenty  of  room  at  each  end  to  feed,  and  for  them  to 
lie  dry  and  warm,  which  is  very  beneficial  in  the 
growth  of  your  swine.  I  consider  a  yard  of  the  above 
size  plenty  large  enough  lor  three  or  four  swine,  if 
properly  attended  to,  they  will  make  but  little  manure 
without  materials,  you  should  replenish  the  yard  with 
loam  or  wash  from  the  road,  with  vines,  weeds,  Stc. 
as  often  as  occasion  may  require. 

Yours,  respectfully,  D. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

SWINE. 
Mr.  Fessendex: 

In  your  paper  I  observed  an  inquiry  in  relation  to 

the  best  method  of  treating  sows  with  pin-s,  Stc. 

Neither  the  "Parmer's  Assistant,"  nor  "Bannister's 
Husbandry,"  nor  the  "lion.  O.  Kiske,"  have  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head.  For  some  cause,  or  on  some 
account,  vvhether  from  "hysteric  irritability"  I  know 
not,  but  so  it  is  that  about  the  time  of  sows'  yeaning 
they  have  a  great  craving  for  anirhal  fuod— this  I  know 
from  experience,  and  have  been  careful  for  about  a 
week  before  my  sows  were  about  to  farrow,  to  give 
them  some  butcher's  refuse  meal,  which  does  not  cost 
much;  if  easy  lo  be  procured  give  them  a  plenty,  and 
1  will  venture  tu  say  they  will  not  eat  their  pigs. — 
Your  inquirer  says  thousands  of  pigs  have  been  des- 
troyed the  last  year  by  sows.  Now  if  my  method  of 
treatment  is  a  preventive,  and  I  verily  believe  it  is, 
the  information  is  of  more  real  worth  to  the  commu- 
nity than  a  history  of  all  the  snipes,  owls  and  bob-o- 
links  that  Mr.  Audubon  ever  heard  of. 

A  Subscriber. 


(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 

TO  RELIEVE  CHOKED  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Holmes: 

It  is  agreed,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  that 
there  is  nothing  so  safe  and  efficacious  for  a  creature 
that  is  choked,  as  tarred  rope  of  proper  dimensions, 
with  the  tar  well  worked  in  to  sliflen  it  when  made. 
I  have  been  led  to  remind  my  brother  farmers  of  this 
simple  thing,  because  one  of  my  neighbors  recently 
lost  a  cow  by  being  choked,  and  another  came  near 
losing  a  valuable  ox,  in  the  same  way.  Both  of  them 
might  have  been  relieved  in  a  few  minutes,  had  sucli 
a  rope  been  at  hand,.or  even  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  the  owner  ot  the  cow  used 
an  improper  stick,  which  hastened  her  death.  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  more  frequently  see  the  need  of  such 
an  apparatus  or  instrument,  as  we  begin  to  feed  more 
with  roots.  In  Great  Britain,  where  they  feed  ex- 
tensively with  roots,  the  farmer  who  was  williout  one 
would  be  considered  a  very  careless  man. 

I  hope  someone  at  least  in  every  neighborhood  will 
procure  one  or  two  of  the  following  dimensions.  One 
suitable  for  applying  should  be  three  quarters  of  an 


inch  thick,  and  forty  inches  long,  with  a  strong  loop 
aflixed  to  the  end,  that  it  may  be  the  better  managed 
by  the  operator.  For  an  ux  of  a  large  size  it  should 
be  an  inch  thick,  forty-eight  inches  lung,  exclusive  of 
the  loop.  The  cost  may  he  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cents.  Yours,  &c.   •  Care. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

lixn— a  singular fuct.—Ur .  Elkanah  Andrews.of 
Taunton,  planted  the  last  year,  a  field  with  corn  in 
drills,  at  some  little  distance  from  any  building  or 
wall,  and  say  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  lhe°vil- 
lage.  After  the  corn  came  up  he  found  that  much  of 
it  was  pulled  up  by  some  animal,  but  by  what  kind 
he  could  not  determine.  Sume  said  that  it  might  be 
done  by  squirrels;  but  no  squirrels  were  seeiT about 
the  premises.  Others  thouglii  that  the  mischief  was 
done  by  birds;  but  no  birds  were  seen  near  the  place. 
The  work  of  destruction  went  on  night  after  ni^ht, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  iiijury°was  done  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  hence  the  depredatw  eluded 
the  observation  of  the  owner.  Mr.  Andrews  visited 
his  field  very  early  in  the  morning,  but  made  no  dis- 
covery; no  squirrel  nor  bird  was  seen,  yet  the  corn 
was  pulled  up  as  before.  At  last  he  visited  his  field 
at  midnight,  and  having  secreted  himself,  he  by  the 
help  of  moonlight  discovered  his  enemy— an  army  of 
rats  from  the  village.* 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FENCES. 

As  soon  as  practicable  put  your  fences  in  thorough 
repair.  Poor  fences  may  be  numbered  among  the 
worst  of  bad  things,  saving  Canada  thistles,  which 
can  encumber  a  farm.  In  consequence  of  low,  frail 
and  tottering  fences,  cattle  acquire  a  habit  of  wander- 
ing, and  become  turbulent  as  a  gangof  highwaymen. 
A  farmer  with  poor  fences  can  no  more  sleep  quietly, 
than  if  he  "were  pillowed  on  clouds  and  cradled  in  a 
storm." 

The  kinds  of  fence  in  most  general  use  in  this  coun- 
try are  post  and  rail  fence.  Stone  wall,  log  fence, 
worm  fence  or  Virginia  fence,  and  hedge  fence!  These 
should  vary  according  to  difference  of  soils,  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  materials,  &,c.  Mr.  Preston  of  Stock- 
port, Pa.  recommends  setting  posts  with  the  top  pan 
in  the  ground;  and  asserts  they  will,  in  that  position 
last  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  when  they  are  set 
with  the  butt  ends  down.  He  also  advises  in  mak- 
ing post  and  rail  fences  always  to  place  the  rails  with 
the  heart  side  up.  The  posts  should  be  set  at  least 
two  feet  in  the  ground.  If  those  parts  of  the  post, 
which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  ground  are  burned  in  a 
hot  fire  till  quite  black  they  will  last  much  longer 
than  they  would  ulhorwise.  It  has  been  found  ule- 
ful  to  cut  posts  so  lung  and  mortise  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  lower  ends  become  rotten  they 
can  be  turned  upside  down. 

The  Farmer's  Guide  says,  "Post  and  rail  fences 
and  board  fences  are  very  good  when  the  soil  is  dry. 
In  a  wet  soil  the  posts  will  be  moved  by  fiosls.  Red 
cedar,  locust,  and  chestnut,  are  best.  Butternut,  black 
walnut  and  oak  are  pretty  good,  lasting  about  fifteen 
years.  Fur  the  rails,  cedar  is  be.st,  lasting  perhaps 
an  aire.  If  timber  is  scarce,  and  the  ground  is  level 
and  free  from  stones,  post  and  riiil  fences  set  in  a  bank 
made  of  the  earth  of  two  small  ditches  lhro\7n  up 
together  ought  to  be  preferred.  If  the  posts  are  too 
small  to  have  holes  made  through  them,  the  rails  may 
be  flattened  at  the  ends,  and  fastened  to  the  posts  with 
spikes,  or  with  wooden  pins  well  secured."  It  has 
sometimes  been  the  practice  to  set  rows  of  trees  10  or 
12  feet  asunder,  and  insert  cedar  rails  into  the  trees, 
the  latter  serving  as  posts. 

When  ground  is  wholly  subdued,  and  the  stumps 
of  its  original  growth  of  trees  quite  rotted  out, 
stone  walls,  properly  made  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
fences.  On  a  hard  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom  a  wall 
will  stand  many  years  without  repairing.     On  a  clay 
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or  miry  soil,  thefuundaiion  sliould  be  laid  in  a  trench, 
nearly  as  low  a3  llie  earih  freezes.  But  a  wall  of  flat 
or  square  slia|.cd  stoEies,  will  stand  tolerably  on  any 
Soil  ou  the  surface. 

Fricei  Cvrrentiii  A^w  Vork,  April  13. 

Beencax,  yellow,  18  o  iO.     Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .11 

0  13'-  Upland,  .10  o  .12;  .Mabama,  .10  n  .13.       Cotton 

Bns?i»?,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  «  .214;  Klax,  .13  a  .\4\.    Flax, 

Anierican,  1.  n.S.  Flnzsred,!  Iiush.  clean, la. 00  n  1o.2d; 

rough,  13  00  a Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  o  5.62; 

Canal,  6.1-2  n  6.37;  Bait.  How'd  st.  5.15  a  5. SI;    Rh'd 

city  mills,  1.00  a ;  country,  5  56  a  5.62;  Ale.xand'a, 

5.62  a  5.69;  Fredericksburg,  5.56  a  5.62;  Petersburg, 
S  62  0  5.69;  live  flour,  3.15  a  4.00;  Indian  meal,  per 
bbl.  3.-5(1  4.00,' per  hbd.  16.50  n  11.00.  Gniiii,  Wheat, 
North,  1.12  n  1.16;  Vir.  I.IS  a  1.20;  Kyc,  North,  .82  o 
.85;  Corn,  Ycl.  North,  .10  a  .13;  Barley,  .60  a  62; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .45  n  46;  Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bii. 

o ;  Beans,  1  bu.  8.50  a  10.00;  Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  9.50  o  9.15;  prime,  5.15  a  6,00;  cargo, o 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   13. 15   a  14.26,  prime,  10.1a  o 

11.25;  Lard,  1\.  a  .9. 

FINE  MALTESE  JACK  FOR  SALE. 

The  Subscriber  has  for  sale  (on  commission)  a  fine 
Jack  of  the  breed  of  the  Knight  of  Malta  and  Uoyal 
Gift,  lie  is  six  years  old,  a  very  |iowerful  animal,  a 
sure  foal  getter,  very  gentle  and  easily  managed.  Price 
8200,  delivered  in  Baltimore.  The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  animal  furni*ed  by  the  owner: 

4  feet  2  inches  HI  height,  (12^  hands  ) 

6    "   10      "      round  Ihe  body. 

3    II     6      "      round  the  neck. 

1    'I     4      "      round  above  the  knee. 

1    I'     0      "      round  the  knee. 

Applv  to  !•  I-  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


LMPUOVED    DURHAM     SHORTHORN 
CATTLE. 

I  have  the  selling  (on  commission)  of  the  following 
fine  animals, — viz: 

A  Bull  5  years  old,  full  blood,  for  $200 

Do     S       "        "         Do  •'  300 

Do     2       "        "         Do  "  250 

Do      14     "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     1       "        "  (small)  Do     "  '40 

Several  Cows  and  Heifers  from  $200  to  $300  each. 

Half  Blood  and  uitwards.—A  Bull  Calf,  by  Bolivar,  6 
months  old,  fifteenth-sixteenths  Durham  Shorthorn, very 

promising,  $'b. 

A  Cow  8  or  9  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham  Short- 
horn a  verv  fine  breeder,  jjlOO. 

Several  Heifers  2  years  old,  half  blood  and  upwards, 
prices  from  $15  to  $100  each. 

Several  similar  Heifers  1  year  old,  $50  to  15. 
Several  half  blood  Bulls,  1  year  old,  $30  to  $50  each. 
Address  I.  I-  HITCHCOCK. 

.^■iier.  Far.  Office. 


B.AZiTXX(EOBZ:   PRICES  CUaBENT. 


SILKWORM  EGGS 

For  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Oflice  and  Seed 
Store  at  $1  per  thousand.  They  can  be  sent  safely 
bv  mail  if  ordered  immediately,  before  llie  weather  be- 
comes warm.  I-  1-  HITCHCOCK. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED,  &.c. 

Just  received  at    the    American  Farmer  Olhce   and 
Seed  Store  a  supply  of  fresh  and  genuine  White  Mul- 
BERRT  Seed.     Also 
MAMMOTH  PUMPKIN  SEED. 
EAKI.IEST  FKENCH  CABBAGE  do. 
tAKLY  FKENCH,  or  PARIS  WHITE  ONION  do. 
ACOKN  SQUASH  do. 

To-ethcr  with  a  complete  assortment  of  Fresh 
Garden  Seeds,  including  those  raised  by  the  United 
Society  of  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon,  N.^Y^^^^^^^ 


ORCHARD  AND  HERDS  GRASS  SEED 
For  sale   at  the  American   Farmer  Office  and   Seed 

Store,  by  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

Clean  Orchard  Grass  Seed  $3  per  bushel.     A  lot  of 

this  seed  imperfectly  cleaned  will  be  sold  at  $2.50  per 

bushel.     Herds,  $1  per  bushel. 


200,000  WHITE  MULBERRY  TREES. 

The  Sub-criber  has  on  hand  and  for  sale  200,000 
White  Mulberry  Trees  of  two  and  three  years'  growth, 
which  have  been  transplanted,  are  in  a  healthy  and 
thrifty  condition,  and  which  he  oilers  for  sale  at  $1.50 
and  $2.00  per  hundred,  delivered  at  the  nursery. 

Also,  a  few  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  or  Chinese 
VVhite  Mulberry.  ASA  BUTLER, 

Sufficld,  Connecticut. 

P.  S.  All  orders  (post  paid)  will  be  punctually  at- 
tended  to.  April  12,— 6 1. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  DURHAM  SHORTHORN- 
ED   CATTLE  AND  HIGHLY  IMPROVED 

SHEEP- 

Will  ue  sold  on  Wednesday,  29th  day  of  May  next, 
on  the  Lucky  UU  Farm,  Frederick  county,  Virginia  the 
late  residence  of  Richard  K.  Meade,  dec  d.tlic  higli- 
W  improved  stock  of  CATTLE  and  SHEEP,  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  said  dec'd.  His  believed  that  the  stock 
now  oftered  for  sale,  stand  unsurpassed,  in  the  valuable 
qualities  of  their  kind,  by  any  in  our  country.  Amongst 
the  Durham  Cattle  are  several  BULLS,  from  a  few 
months  up  to  three  years  old,  handsomely  marked  and 
of  fine  figure  and  size;  there  are  also  a  number  of  young 
COWS  some  of  them  with  calves  by  their  sides;  and  a 
handsome  collection  of  HEIFERS  less  than  a  year  old, 
and  well  grown.  ,,,,.,. 

The  SHEEP  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  wool,  and  for  their  uncommon 
thriftiiiess.  They  are  the  result  of  the  unremitting 
care  and  attention  to  the  subject,  by  the  deceased,  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  flock  consists  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  males  and  females,  and  nearly 
an  equal  portion  of  each.  The  Ewes  have  at  this  time 
young  Lambs  by  the  most  approved  Rams  on  the  place. 
They  will  be  sold  in  small  divisions,  with  a  view  to  the 
general  accommodation. 

A  credit  of  nine  months  will  be  given,  the  purchaser 
giving  bond  and  approved  security,  but  a  discount  will 
be  allowed  to  any  that  may  prefer  paying  the  money  in 
band.  DAVID  MEADE,  Mminislralor. 

April  5,— 8t 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS,  &c. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  oflers  the  following  Seeds  for  sale, 
viz.  CLOVEK,  TIMOTHY,  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS, 
MILLET,  LUCERNE,  COW  PEAS,  LARGE  YEL- 
LOW PUMPKIN,  and  EARLY  VVHITE  CORN. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  and 
WHITE  ONION   SETS. 

Likewise  in  store,  a  general  assortment  of  AGRI. 
CULTURAL  l.MPLEMENTS,  embracing  almost  every 
article  in  tlie  farming  line,  which  he  will  sell  low  for 
cash  or  approved  city  acceptances. 

He  must  decline  opening  any  new  accounts,  except 
with  those  who  will  be  liberal  customers,  and  can  give 
good  references;  and  all  such  accounts  he  expects  to 
be  promptly  settled  once  a  year;  and  those  who  have 
accounts  standing  on  his  books  over  one  year,  are  de- 
sired to  settle  the  same.  All  Grass  Seeds  must  be  con- 
sidered cash.  Liberal  discounts  will  be  made  on  all 
implements  purchased  by  merchants  and  others  to  sell 
again.  ^'^^-  '^• 


Balti.more  Market. — A  slight  decline  will  be  notic- 
ed in  the  prices  of  Hour  and  grain.  This  is  owing  to 
the  abundant  arrivals.  Large  quantities  of  corn  have 
been  disposed  of  at  rates  within  our  quotations,  while 
none  but  very  prime  commands  the  maximum  rate.  In 
flour  a  fair  business  is  doing  at  our  quotations.  The 
wagon  price  of  Howard  street  is  somewhat  unsettled; 
from  |5.18J  to  $5.25  will  probably  be  near  the  mark. 

ToB*cco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  conmion,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.5b  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitahleforsegars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  1.  20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Virginia ,4.00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(  0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  305   hhds.  Md.;   51  hhda. 

Ohio;  20  hhds.  Ken.  and  2  hhds.  Vir total  31S  hhds. 

Flour  —  best  white  wheat  fa  mil}  .  J6.15  u  1.25;  supel 

Howard-street,  5.31^  n  5.44;  city  nulls,  5.3140 ; 

city  mills  extra  5.50  a ;— Corn  Meai.  bbl.  3.25;  — 

Grain,  best  red  wheai,  1.15  a  1.11;  white  do  a  1. 23; 

— Corn,  white,  65  a  68,  yellow,  6Sn  70; Rvk,  68  a  10 

-Oats,  40  a  43— Beans,  15  n  80— Peas,  6a  a  10— 
Clover-seed  8.00  a Timothv,  —  a Or- 
chard   Grass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00o2.50 — Herd's,  —    a Lucerne  —  a  3'),  lb.— 

Barley, -Flaxseed  1.50  0  1.62-Cotton  Va.  10  a  12-Lou. 
12  a  13— -\l ah.  12o.l3— Teiin.  .  lO.i.  12  ;  N.Car.lO  n  .  12; 
Upland  10  a  124- Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  ;..  294  n— ;  in  bhis. 
304  a  314 — Wool,  irns/ifJ,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 
a  50;  American  Full  Blood, SS  a  42;  three  ([uarters  do. 
33rt3S;halfdo.30  a  33;(|uarterdo.2S  0  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  n  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  o 
22;  half  do.  lb  a  2(J;  quarter  do  16  n  18;  common,  16  o  IS 
Hemp,  Uussia,lon  .  *200  a  210,  Country,  dew-rotted  ,6 
ale. lb.  walei-rolted.7  aSc. — Feathers,  3l,i  38; — Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  5  25  n ground,  1 .50  a   —     bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton.  28.00  n  30. OU;  bar  Sus.perton, 
15.00  a85.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.60  a  6.25 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  o 3. 25;  Hickory,  4.50  o  5.00;  Pine,  2.25. 


SINCLAIR  AND  MOORE  S  NURSERY. 

The  Proprietors  are  about  to  clear  a  part  of  the 
ground,  now  occupied  with  white  Mulberry  Trees,  in 
order  to  plant  other  articles,  to  which  the  exposure  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  will  dispose  of  them 
at  veiy  reduced  prices;— after  these  are  sold  the  regu- 
lar price  will  be  ten  dollars  per  hundred  for  trees  eight 
to  ten  feet  high. 

They  also  oiler  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  fifty 
kinds  of  hardy  Rose  Bushes,  (among  which  is  the  much 
admired  Greville,)  double  Allheas,  Honeysuckles,  Cor- 
corus.  Lilac,  Snowbcrry  and  Bufl'alo  Berry  Trees,  Chi- 
nese Alanthus,  while  flowering  llorsechestnut,  and  sil- 
ver leaved  Maple,  all  of  large  size,  (the  latter  is  a 
beautiful  shade  tree,)  large  red  and  white  Dutch  Cur- 
rant,  red  and  white  Antwerp  and  other  Raspberry 
Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  assorted,  (large  plants  rais- 
ed carefully  for  sale,)  white  and  black  Walnut,  Quinces 
assorted,  Peach  Trees,  a  large  slock  of  very  superior 
kinds,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
Grape  Plants  and  Cuttings  of  several  varieties,  Aspara- 
gus and  Hop  Roots,  and  Thorns  for  hedging. 

Apply  at  the  Nursery,  or  at  their  store,  corner  of 
Prall  and  Light  streets.  Feb.  22. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial;  American  Wine;  A  worthy  Example;  To 
Destroy  Cockroaches — Exhibition  of  Plants  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society— On  the  Culture  of  Indian  Corn,  by 
Jesse  Buel;  Time  of  Planting;  Preparation  of  the  Seed; 
Manner  of  Planting;  Harvesting  the  Crop — On  the 
Planting  of  Live  Fences;  Advantages  over  all  oilier 
kinds;  Plants  lo  be  preferred  in  difl'erent  situations — 
Experiments  on  the  Culture  of  Squashes  and  Melons 
on  ridges — Culture  of  Asparagus — Henry  D.  Cover  on 
Sheep  Husbandry;  Feeding  and  Care  of  Sheep  in  Sum- 
mer and  Winter — To  Prevent  Swine  from  Destroying 
their  Young— Another  mode— And  another — Tarred 
Rope  used  to  relieve  Cattle  when  Choked — On  Making 
and  Repairing  Fences— Prices  Current  of  Country  Pro- 
duce in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets — Adver- 
tisements. 

GENF,RAL 
Agricultural  and   Horticultural  Establishment: 

comprising, 
A  Seed  and  Imiilcmenl  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Oliicc  nl'  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
Suuili  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Slock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

^j-  .\ii  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "EslabhslimeiU,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  &c. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  lo  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer. — All  postmasters  arc  requested 
lo  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by"  subscribers  wilh  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
Item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  m  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

a^  Direction  of  Letters.— .\ddress  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  U.  Toy,  cornet  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  strcetj. 
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Baltimore,  Fbidav,  April  26,  1833. 

ANGORA  GOATS— ANGORA  CATS. 
The  following  extracts  of  letters  from  Commodore 
Porter  to  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  late  editor  of  the  Atne- 
can  Farmer,  will  be  read  with  interest.  We  do  hope 
that  some  of  our  spirited  monjed  men  will  avail  of 
the  opportunity  now  presented  of  importing  the  An- 
gora goat.  There  are  some  gentlemen  of  our  ac- 
quaintance who  could  do  this  for  their  country  with- 
out difficulty;  and  there  are  very  few  acis  they  could 
perform  that  would  confer  upon  it  a  greater  benefit, 
or  of  the  credit  of  which  they  could  have  more  rea- 
son to  be  proud. 

"Pera,Jan.  19,  1833. 
"I  believe  I  have  mentioned  to  you  something  about 
the  Angora  goals,  and  the  beautiful  silkiness  of  their 
hair,  finer  even  than  silk,  and  softer.  It  is  ol  that 
which  they  make  the  Cashmere  shawls  which  cannot 
be  equalled  by  any  manufacture  of  silk.  The  animal 
itself  is  a  beautiful  and  majestic  creature,  and  I  think 
the  introduction  of  it  into  the  United  Slates  would  be 
highly  advaniageous  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
In  the  fine  fabrics  it  (the  liait)  would  supersede  the 
use  of  silk.  And  I  would,  if  I  were  rich  enough, 
spare  no  expense  in  introducing  the  breed  into  our 
country — but  alas!  a  citargc  di:s  affairs  with  an  ex- 
pensive establishment  at  one  of  the  most  expensive 
courts  in  the  world,  finds  it  not  only  hard,  but  actual- 
ly impossible,  to  make  both  ends  meet,  with  a  strict 
economy,  amounting  to  meanness.  I  am  willing  to 
do  all  I  can  to  promote  the  interests  and  improvements 
of  our  country,  by  the  introduction  of  many  things, 
but  I  have  not  the  means.  The  converse  (jf  the  pro- 
position of  the  apothecary,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  will 
suit  my  case. 

"However,  as  I  cannot  send  you  the  animal  for  the 
want  of  means,  I  shall  send  you  a  skin,  and  that 
alone  has  cost  me  five  dollars.  Then  judge  what  it 
would  cost,  to  send  a  person  expressly  to  Angora  to 
purchase  and  bring  the  animals  to  me,  to  bribe  the 
JVlusselim  to  let  ihem  come  iinaltered ,  Cor  their  depar- 
ture in  a  perfect  state  is  prohibited;  their  passan-e  and 
provisions  to  the  United  States,  and  the  pay  of  the 
person  on  b'jard  to  take  care  of  them.  All  this  you 
may  readily  conceive  would  be  no  trifling  afl'air,  yet 
coule  qui  coulc,  were  I  able,  I  would  send  three  or 
four  pair  home,  and  have  them  placed  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  to  propagate. 

"For  fear  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  skin,  I  send  you 
a  specimen  of  the  hair,*  here  is  a  beautiful  substance, 
finer  and  infinitely  stronger  than  the  finest  and  strong- 
est silk,  growing  on  the  back  of  a  hardy  animal,  the 
cost  of  the  keeping  of  which  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  cost  of  keeping  a  sheep — and  the  value  of  the 
produce  per  pound,  is  as  superior  to  silk,  as  silk  is  to 
the  wool  of  the  merino.  The  value  of  a  Cashmere 
shawl  here,  is  from  three  to  four  and  some  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  best  of  the  French  silk  imitations 
may  be  purchased  for  thirty  dollars. 

"The  cost  of  the  introduction  of  this  animal  into  the 
United  Stales,  would  not  be  much,  for  two  or  three 
public  spirited  men  of  fortune  to  underlake,  it  would 
be  nothing  compared  to  the  expense  they  were  at,  in 
introducing  the  rotten,  mangy,  short  lived  merino 

"The  goat  is  a  hardy  animal,  long  lived  and  subject 
to  none  of  the  diseases  of  the  sheep.  You  may,  by 
the  skin   I  send  you,  form  some  judgment  of  what 

the  fleece  would  he  worth,  even  at  the  price  of  silk 

but  I  assure  you  that  an  Angora  goat  of  the  neuter 
pender,  now  in  my  back  yard,  has  a  fleece  of  double 
the  length  of  the  fleece  I  send  you. 

"The  French,  you  know,  were  at  great  expense  in 


sending  out  Mr.  Jobert  to  obtain  the  breed.  What 
they  have  done  with  it,  or  whether  it  was  genuine,! 
know  not;  but  the  breed  can  be  had  genuine,  funds 
only  are  necessary;  for  my  services,  you  know,  are 
always  ready,  whenever  1  can  do  any  thing  which 
may  be  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  country." 

Electrical  Ppoperty  of  the  Angora  Cat. 
Dear  Skikner:  Pera,  Jan.  22,  1833. 

I  last  evening  made  what  to  me  was  a  great  disco- 
very. 

1  had  often  seen  the  electric  sparks  fly  off  from  the 
back  of  a  cat,  while  stroking  it  with  the  hand  in  the 
dark,  but  never  before  felt  the  electric  shock. 

I  was  playing  with  my  Angora  cat,  it  was  lying 
on  the  table  on  its  right  side;  1  laid  my  left  hand  open 
on  its  neck,  my  thumb  on  the  hind  part  of  the  should- 
er joint  and  stroked  down  the  hair  with  the  right 
hand.  1  felt  several  very  smart  shocks  of  electricity 
which  evidently  gave  great  pain  to  the  cat,  as  they 
did  to  me. 

1  mention  this  to  you,  that  other  experiments  may 
be  made,  and  if  electricity  is  beneficial  in  some  dis- 
eases, (as  it  is  said  to  be,)  I  feel  confident  that  it  may 
be  obtained  from  the  cat,  sufficiently  strong  for  all 
medical  purposes. 

At  the  time  this  was  discovered  the  weather  was 
dry  and  frosty,  and  the  room  warm. 

I  caused  some  of  the  servants  to  place  their  hands 
as  I  had  placed  mine,  while  I  stroked  down  the  hair 
of  the  cat,  and  they  complained  that  the  shocks  were 
very  painful  to  them.  Whether  this  is  peculiar  to 
the  Angora  cat,  and  to  the  neuter  gender,  can  be  easily 
ascertained.  The  most  frequent  shocks  were  felt  in 
the  little  finger,  which  rested  on  the  root  of  the  left 
ear — but  the  severest  shocks  were  felt  in  the  thumb 
which  rested,  as  before  said,  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
shoulder  joint. 

I  placed  my  hands  in  other  positions  and  could  pro- 
duce no  shock  whatever. 

If  this  is  a  new  discovery  it  is  worth  following  up. 
It  may  be  as  old  as  the  hills  for  what  I  know,  but  I 
never  heard  of  it.     Yours  truly,     David  Porter. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Es^. 

'J'hc  commodore  corrects  an  error  we  made  in  one 
of  his  letters  last  spring,  giving  a  description  of  a 
beautilul  tree,  some  of  the  seed  of  which  he  sent  to 
Mr.  Skinner,  (see  page  115,  vol.  l-l.)  We  published 
it  rare  tree — it  should  have  been  rose  tree. 


WiNSHips'  NuRSKRY. —  We  have  just  inspected 
the  catalogue  recently  published  by  the  Messrs.  Win- 
ships,  Brighton.  It  comprises  a  list  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  for  sale  at  their  nursery, 
among  which  are  120  apples,  IJO  pears,  88  peaches, 
54  plums,  18  apricots,  L;y  grapes,  and  numerous  va- 
rieties of  apricots,  nectarines,  quinces,  figs,  almonds, 
mulberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and 
currants.  The  names  of  ornamental  forest  trees,  or- 
namental shrubs,  evergreens,  vines  and  creepers,  and 
honeysuckles,  fills  about  ten  pages.  Of  roses,  there 
are  no  less  than  288  varieties,  besides  those  placed  in 
separate  classes  as  Scotch  and  China  roses,  of  which 
there  are  64  Scotch  and  25  China.  To  this  magni- 
ficient  assortment  of  roses  succeeds  41  varieties  of  the 
pasony — a  brilliant  collection,  furnished  by  their  friend 
Admiral  Coffin.  The  collection  of  carnations,  pinks, 
chrysanthemums, lilies, and  herbaceous  perennial  flow- 
ering plants,  occupies  about  a  dozen  pages  of  the  cata- 
logue. From  this  abstract  it  will  be  seen  that  iigricultu- 
rists  may  find  a  beautiful  supply  of  the  useful  and  pro- 
fitable, while  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  taste  can  be 
equally  well  accommodaied  in  their  choice  of  the  mere 
beautilul  and  ornamental.  The  nursery  is  five  miles 
from  Boston,  over  the  Western  Avenue — a  pleasant 
ride. — Boston  Courier. 


•  We  have  seen  this  specimen  and  it  really  deserves 
all  that  the  Commodore  says  of  it, — Ed.  Jim.  Fanner. 
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%*  We  have  noticed  an  article  on  the  prevention  of 
bots  in  horses,  published  in  the  New  England  Far- 
mer of  the  13th  March,  and  credited  to  the  American 
Farmer,  a  very  valuable  paper  published  at  Baltimore. 
It  is  an  extract  from  an  article  originally  published 

in  the  third  number  of  this  paper,  in  October  last. 

We  have  noticed  the  circumstance  not  merely  from 
the  vanity  of  reclaiming  the  article;  but,  on  looking 
over  our  account  current  with  the  New  Ei, gland  Far- 
mer, we  find  ourselves  so  much  indebted  to  that  valu- 
able paper,  that  we  feel  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of 
every  little  payment,  though  we  may  never  be  able  to 
balance  the  account.  We  are  also  the  debtors  of  the 
American  Farmer,  but  feel  assured  that  that  publica- 
tion is  too  wealthy,  and  loo  magnanimous  a  creditor, 
to  need  or  require  any  thing  which  is  not  lawfully  its 
own, — Js'orthern  Farmer. 

[On  referring  to  our  files  we  find  that  the  article 
in  question  was  copied  by  us  and  dulv  credited  to  the 
"Northern  Farmer,"  on  the  2d  November,  1832,  No, 
34,  vol.  xiv.  The  New  England  Farmer  doubtless 
credited  it  to  the  American  Farmer  by  mistake. — Ed. 
Jim.  Farmer'\ 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
PLOUGHING  IN  HOT  DRY  WEATHER. 

Mr.  Fleet:  February  If,  1833. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  New  York  Farmer,  I 
have  noticed  some  editorial  remarks  concerning  plough- 
ing and  hoeing  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  the  object  is  not  to  condense  the  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  moisture,  in  order  to  afford 
food  to  plants,  I  conceive  must  be  dissolved  in  caloric. 
The  moment  it  is  condensed  it  afl^ords  little  or  no  sup- 
port to  plants;  the  circulation  of  moisture  in  plants  is 
said  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  arterial  and  vener 
circulation  in  animals,  that  is,  the  moisture  received 
by  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  leaves  reaches  the 
roots,  and  little  of  this  moisture  ever  reaches  the 
earth,  but  is  taken  up  before  it  reaches  there  by  the 
leaves  of  plants.  The  moment  this  is  condensed  it 
can  no  longer  enter  by  the  capillary  vessels  into  the 
vegetable  circulation.  To  plough  then  in  the  after- 
noon, or  to  place  cold  bodies  in  the  neighborhood  of 
plants,  would  be  rather  injurious  than  beneficial. — 
Such  are  ray  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  I  remain. 

Yours,  Sic.  R.  M.  W. 


Invfntion  and  Economy. — The  editor  of  the  Eas- 
tern Centinel,  says,  that  an  ingenious  lavernkeeper, 
of  that  borough,  has  succeeded  in  the  profitable  desi- 
deratum of  making  his  fire  pay  for  itself,  by  burnino- 
limestone  and  coal  together,  in  equal  parts.  The  fire 
must  be  kindled  in  the  morning  with  pure  coal,  but 
through  the  day  rather  more  limestone  than  coal  is 
used.  He  thus  saves  several  bushels  of  coal  per 
week  and  procures  several  bushels  of  lime.  To  all 
appearance  the  stoves  emitted  as  much  caloric  as  when 
filled  with  pure  coal— the  cylinder  was  as  usual,  in  a 
red  heat. 


Hawks  to  Frighten  Birds, — A  hawk,  confined 

in  a  cage  and  placed  in  the  garden  or  field,  is  found 

to  be  of  more  service  to  frighten  away   birds  than 

other  scarecrows,  including  a  sleepy  boy. — Loudon's 

I  Oardener's  Magazine. 


CoLL.APSE  OF  THE  LuNGS, — Some  young  children, 
when  they  cry,  are  apt  to  suffer  a  collapse  of  the  lungs 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  parents, "hold  their  breath." 
This  occasions  great  alarm  to  parents,  and  is  a  real 
evil,  for  it  is  sometimes  with  difficulty  that  the  breath 
can  be  recovered.  The  following  is  an  easy  and  cer- 
tain remedy:  Close  the  nostrils  of  the  child  with  the 
thumb  and  finger— put  your  mouth  to  the  child's 
mouth,  and  blow  smartly.  The  lungs  will  be  inflat- 
ed, and  the  tmisic  will  recommence  in  a  moment. 

Gin.  Farmer.]  P. 

The  weight  of  mod  daily  carried  down  the  river 
Ganges  is  calculated  at  seventy-four  times  the  weight 
of  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt. 
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AORXCUI.TUSLI:- 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.)  | 

AN  ADDRESS 
Delivered  at  Jiriilgncuter,  JSov.  7,  IS3i,  before  the 
Pltjiitoiith  Counlif  cIgrictiUurul  Society, 
By  Kev.  Jonathan  Bigeloiv,  of  Kochester. 
The  ulliinate  design  of  Agrieuilural  Sucielies  is 
improvenient.  Willi  iheni  all  else  ought  to  be  either 
subsidiary  or  subordinate  to  progress  in  the  art,  and 
improvenient  in  the  various  rnelliods  ami  products  of 
agriculture.  Among  the  various  means  which  this 
society  has  adopted  to  subserve  these  olijects.  is  the 
institution  of  a  public  address  on  the  day  of  anniver- 
sary. I  regret  that  the  lamented  death  of  the  distin- 
guished individual*  whom  you  selected  for  your  first 
orator,  has  devolved  thte  duty  on  one  but  poorly  quali- 
fied, either  by  a  study  of  the  science,  or  by  practice 
in  the  great  and  difficult  art  of  agriculture,  to  add  any 
thing  to  the  slock  of  present  knowledge  or  present 
improvement.  1  have  thought,  however,  that  per- 
haps the  half  hour  before  us  might  nut  be  unpleasant- 
ly, nor  altogether  uii]>rofilably  ^pent  by  noticing,  Isl. 
the  moral  tendency  and  efl'eclsof  agriculture  on  those 
engaged  fh  it. 

2d.  .Advert  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  is,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  ever  must,  lo  a  great  extent,  be 
a  progressive  art  and  science;  adverting  also  to  some 
points  where  improvement  is  still  needed. 

1  shall  first  notice  the  moral  tendency  and  effects 
of  agriculture  upon  those  engaged  in  it.  I  use  the 
word  moral  here,  in  its  v.idest  latitude  of  meaning, 
embracing  all  effects  produced  on  mind  and  character. 
That  occupation  it  will  be  conceded  is  the  most  fa- 
vorable to  moral  devehipment  which  is  attended  by 
the  fewest  temptations,  which  furnishes  the  most  sa- 
lutary lessons  of  instruction,  and  nhicli  is  most  favor- 
able to  a  periect  development  of  the  bodily  as  well  as 
mental  powers.  1  say  bodily  as  well  as  mental,  be 
cause  the  mind  sympathizes  with,  and  in  its  cliaiac- 
ter,  thoughts  and  sentiments,  is  very  much  affected 
by  the  body  with  » Inch  it  is  connected.  Probably  no 
mind  ever  received  a  full  development  of  all  its  low- 
ers, connected  Hith  a  physical  s\stem  deranged;  or 
only  partially  developed.  The  various  labors  of  the 
agriculturist  bring  all  the  muscles  of  the  human  sys- 
tem into  daily  action;  thus  causing  a  simultaneous 
development  of  them.  This  keeps  up  that  just  ba- 
lance in  the  system  which  is  indispensable  to  health, 
vigor  and  cheerl'iilness;  and  the  fact  that  all  his  la- 
bors are  performed  in  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  gives 
tone,  energy  and  durability  lo  the  system.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  firmest  and  most  enduring  constitu- 
tions, the  finest  modelled  forms,  and  limbs  of  most 
nerve  and  power,  must  be  sought  lor  among  an  agri- 
cultural jxjpulation.  There  too,  you  wiUfind  the 
greenest  old  age,  the  most  uniform  health,  the  most 
unaffected  and  constant  cheerfulness  and  content,  as 
well  as  the  most  frecpient  instances  of  longevity. 
Each  of  the  professions  and  almost  all  other  occupa- 
tions and  pnisuils  either  give  an  undue  exercise  to 
enme  inusilrs,  whWe  they  leave  others  dormant,  or 
else  the  individuals  engagod  in  them  are  confined  in 
unwholesome  air;  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  disease  and  premature  old  age.  If 
proof  were  demanded  I  would  refer  you  to  the  fact, 
that  while  one  in  forty  ilies  annually  in  our  most 
healthful  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  not  more 
than  one  in  sixty-five  or  seventy  die  annually  in  tiie 
most  healthful  agricultural  districts. 

Agriculture,  beyond  doubt,  is  pre-eminently  condu- 
cive to  health,  njluislness,  vigor,  energy,  cheerful- 
ness and  longevity.  '-Bui  what,"  you  may  ask,  "has 
all  this  to  do  with  the  subject — with  moral  develop- 
ment?" I  answer,  no  one  will  ask  this  question  who 


*  Calvin  Tilden,  Esq.  of  Hanson. 
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has  suffered  years  of  misery  from  a  deianged  system, 
from  feeble  nerves — or  from  any  other  of  the  ills  in- 
cident to  sedentary  habits,  either  in  ihe  study,  at  the 
merchant's  desk,  on  the  work  bench,  or  from  the  un- 
healthful  air  and  deafening  din  of  a  laciory.  Such 
will  instantly  recall  their  own  experience,  and  by  it 
will  be  convinced  that  a  healthful  mind  cannot  exist 
in  a  diseased  body;  that  a  mind  brave  as  Ceesar's, 
must  be  united  to  a  body  as  robust  and  enduring  as  was 
Ca;sarV;;  else  when  the  spirit  begins  lo  burn  and  brace 
up  itself  lo  brave  danger,  it  w  ill  find  the  liesh  cow- 
ardly. Courage,  fortitude,  decision  and  energy  aie 
incompatible  wilh,  and  never  exist  in  jierfection  ex- 
cept in  minds  united  wilh  bodies  fully,  harmoniously 
and  healthfully  developed. 

Moreover,  agriculture  is  not  only  pre-eminently  fa- 
vorable lo  moral  development  by  training  for  the  mind 
a  body  thoroughly  ad.ipted  to  all  its  wants,  ready  lo 
second  and  execute  all  its  purposes,  and  capable  also 
of  enduring  its  most  powerful  and  long  conlinued  ef- 
forts; it  is  also  pre  eminently  favorable,  by  presenting 
to  the  mind  an  endless  variety  of  topics  of  thought 
and  objects  for  examination.  'I  he  agricnliurist  has 
to  do  wilh  nature  in  all  her  variety  of  productions, in 
all  her  diversilies  of  soil,  in  all  her  processes  of  ve- 
getation, 'i'he  atmosphere  wilh  all  its  changes,  Ihe 
seasons  in  all  their  alternations,  are  constantly  S(jli- 
ciling  his  attention.  His  companions  in  the  field, 
are  the  gay  songsters  revelling  in  all  the  luxuriance 
of  life  and  joy.  He  is  constantly  associated  with 
nature  in  all  her  richness  of  beauty,  loveliness,  puri- 
ty, majesty  and  cheerfulness;  he  has  therefore  the 
best  opportunity  for  studying  nature  in  all  her  pro- 
cesses and  in  all  her  produciions  both  animal  and  ve- 
getable; not  in  books  which  often  are  but  mutilated 
copies  or  bad  translations,  but  in  the  original.  He 
stands  at  ihe  fountain — at  thespring-head, and  drinks, 
or  may  drink  Ihe  waters  of  knowledge  fresh  bubbling 
from  their  hidden  source.  He  lives  and  moves  and 
brealhes,  noi  among  Ihe  imagesand  creations  of  poet- 
ry, but  in  the  sacred  temple  where  the  realities  are 
enihroned,of  which  poetry  in  its  sublimes'.,  sweetest, 
most  melting,  or  most  spirit-stirring  numbers  is  only 
a  poor  description — a  temple  whose  lofty  arch  is  filled 
with  the  wonders  and  lighted  up  with  Ihe  glories  of 
its  author,  and  whose  apartments  are  all  filled  with 
the  stores  of  his  goodness  and  his  love. 

And  moreover,  the  agriculturist  has  inducements 
greater  than  any  other  can  have,  to  listen  to  and  pon- 
der the  insiructions  which  nature  presents  to  every 
sense,  to  awaken  indeed  every  sense  lo  drink  in  her 
beautiful,  melodious,  odoriferous  and  palatable,  and 
not  less  useful  than  palatable,  iustniclions.  His  in- 
terest demands  it,  his  success  demands  it,  his  happi- 
ness demands  it.  He  cannot  be  an  adept  either  in 
the  art  or  science  of  agriculture  without  it.  That, 
which  curiosity  or  amusement  prompts  others  to  ex- 
amine, profit  requires  him  thoroughly  to  investigate, 
and  what  is  not  less  favorable,  his  subjects  can  never 
be  exhausted.  Every  repealed  investigation  presents 
some  neiv  wonder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  niechanic, 
the  machinist,  the  manuhicturer,  the  merchant,  are 
confined  by  their  employment  to  a  comparatively  few 
objects — ihe  properties,  parts  and  powers  of  which, 
as  far  as  his  eiiijdoyment  demands,  are  soon  learned, 
and  the  principal  eft'ort  which  the  mind  is  afterward 
required  to  make,  is  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  execu- 
tion. 

Further,  agriculture  is  pre-eminently  favorable  to 
moral  development,  because  it  presents  fewer  tempta- 
tions than  perhaps  any  other  employment.  It  is  said 
that  "every  trade  has  its  cheat,'  and  it  was  a  maxim 
esteemed  by  the  ancients  worthy  of  recording  for  pos- 
terity, that  "between  buying  and  selling  there  stick- 
eth  iniquity" — certain  it  is  that  there  is  room  for  temp- 
tation to  enter.  Agriculture  on  the  other  hand  does 
all  that  can  be  done  to  keep  the  door  closed  by  which 
tempiation  enters — it  removes  the  individual  from  Ihe 
thronged  streets  and  the  haunts  of  the  idle  and  vi- 
cious, and  keeps    him  constantly  employed — away 
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from  scenes  unfavorable  lo  virtue.  Still  more,  na- 
ture IS  perfectly  honest  and  faithful  in  all  her  pro- 
cesses, and  he  who  holds  daily  cninmuniun  with  her 
cannot  but  imbibe  her  spirit.  'i'\u-  vending  of  the 
|iroducts  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  their  culiivation, 
does  not  admit  of  much  deception.  'Ihe  articlescan- 
nol  he  made  lo  speak  more  than  the  truth,  so  that  the 
agriculturist  is  obliged  to  form  the  habit  of  honesty 
and  fair  dealing. 

Agriculture  is  also  the  ))arent  and  nnrlurer  of  pa- 
tricitism;  not  that  patriotism  which  vaunteth  itself, 
while  it  all  the  while  seeks  its  own,  but  that  patriot- 
ism which  leaves  the  plough  midway  Ihe  furrow, 
seizes  the  sword  and  flies  without  stoppinur  lo  change 
its  dress,  to  the  point  invaded,  and  which  brings  up 
the  rear  of  the  slowly  relirincr  siill  fighting  hand,  as 
it  reluctantly  leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  the 
battle  hill  covered  with  the  slain.  Or  rather,  tliai 
patriotism  which  identifies  ils  interest  with  its  coun- 
try, obeys  its  call,  raises,  as  well  as  commands  its 
armies — plans  as  well  as  execuies,  without  reward — 
delivers  its  country,  raises  it  to  independence,  and 
then,  when  a  crown  is  wilhin  its  grasp,  spurns  itand 
retires  again  to  the  peaceful  and  ))ure  putbuils  of  agri- 
culture, as  the  acme  of  earthly   desire. 

We  do  not  iiipan  to  say  that  patriots  are  not  to  be 
found  among  all  classes  and  engaged  in  every  pursuit. 
The  hislory  of  our  country  proves  that  palriolisin  is 
peculiar  to  no  class  and  no  profession,  but  we  do  say, 
that  it  is  agriculture's  legitimate  (jlfspring.  Agricul- 
ture attaches  the  individual  to  the  soil,  locates  him, 
makes  him  feel  that  his  own  interests  are  indissolii- 
bly  united  wilh  the  interesls  of  his  country  for  his 
properly  is  an  integral  part  of  the  country.  He  can- 
not, as  does  the  merchant,  go  from  city  to  city,  where 
gain  happens  to  invite,  slay  so  long  as  profit  dictates 
and  flee  the  moment  danger  lowers.  He  is  the  own- 
er, and  he  well  knows  that  when  the  emergency 
comes,  he  must  be  the  defender  of  the  soil.  His  I'eel- 
ings;  sentiments,  purposes  and  plans  from  childhood 
are  formed  and  fashioned  on  this  supposition;  his  la- 
bors in  the  field  give  him  ihe  muscular  ability,  his 
interest,  when  all  nobler  principles  fail,  give  him  the 
inclination  and  the  requisite  courage.  It  will  ever 
be  true,  that  agriculturists  are  ibe  natural  safeguard 
and  defenders  of  a  conntry,  and  though  they  may  not 
be  Ihe  first  "to  sC'iit  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  eve- 
ry tainted  breeze,"  they  will  be  the  first  to  defend 
and  the  last  to  relinquish  their  tights,  their  immuni- 
ties, and  wha'  plain  sense  dictates  to  be  their  coun- 
try's weal.  Like  the  sated  lion  in  repose,  not  easily 
roused,  hut  when  annised,  they  are  like  the  same 
lion,  when  he  leapelh  from  the  jungle  and  roareth 
upcjn  his  prey.  Thus  did  their  enemies  find  ihem  on 
the  plains  of  Lexington  and  on  the  heights  of  Charles- 
town.     Tliese  iLCre  fanners'  battlen. 

I  might  go  on  to  show  that  agriculture  is  eminent- 
ly calculately  to  nurture  all  their  moral  virtues  in 
their  genuine  simplicity  and  sincerity,  and  though  it 
does  not  give  that  artificial  refinement  and  grace  to 
manners  called  politeness,  it  gives  what  is  more  va- 
luable, an  open,  manly, generous  sincerity  of  manners. 

The  agricultural  arrangements  of  New  Kngland 
have  done  more  than  most  are  aware  towards  forming 
that  inexplicable  and  unique  chnraeler,  which  distin- 
guishes New  Englandmen  and  their  descendants  from 
all  others  of  the  human  family,  and  makes  them  lo 
foreigners  a  riddle  not  easily  solved.  'J'he  bearing  of 
a  New  England  agriculturist  is  not  that  of  a  southern 
planter,  formed  by  commanding  slaves;  nor  that  of 
the  Knglish  landholder,  termed  by  "grinding  the 
faces,"  and  receiving  the  supplications  of  a  dependent 
tenantry.  Nor  does  the  New  England  day-laborer 
exhibit  any  thing  of  the  obsecjuiuusness  and  servility 
of  spirit  manifested  by  the  slave  or  the  tenant.  The 
New  England  character  and  spirit  were  formed,  by 
beino- both  the  owner  and  tillerof  the  soil:  a  character 
which  is  the  result  of  feeling  that  the  individual  is  an 
equal  amo7i^  equals,  combining  in  it  necessarily  all 
the  elements  of  liberty  and  self-government. 
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The  agriculuirisls  of  a  cminlry  euiisiilule  tlie  parts 
and  parcels  uf  its  coiislitulion;  not  iliat  ci)iisliliilii)ii 
which  is  wriunn  un  jiarchiiieiu,  wiiich  ihe  winds  may 
blow  away,  or  ilie  fire  coiisinije,  hul  thai  wliich  is  he- 
(■(jre  at!  oihcrs,  and  hy  which  all  others  consist,  and 
wliicii  held  (he  Stale  firm  in  the  honr  when  charters 
were  abolished  and  laws  were  no  more.  I  say  njjri- 
cnlturisis,  for  as  tliey  feed  the  body  politic  and  con- 
stitnle  its  iialoral  delenders,  so  their  condition  gives 
tone  and  form  to  its  governirient.  Answer  me  one 
question  rcspentintr  any  oonnlry,  and  yon  answer  all 
others  respecting  the  real  nalnre  of  the  governiuenl 
and  the,  cuniliUon  of  the  governed.  Who  owns  the 
soil?  does  the  sovereign,  or  is  it  snbject  to  hfs  direct 
control?  Thaji  the  government  is  a  despotism,  and 
the  people  are  slaves.  Is  the  soil  owned  by  ihe Jew 
and  cuUivaled  hy  the  m  iiiij'/  'I'ho  government  is  an 
aristocracy;  tlie  people  have  mtuiy  lo  tyrannize  over 
them,  is  ihe  land  owned  in  cononon?  'i'he  nation 
lias  not  emerged  from  barbarism.  Is  it  parcelled  out, 
as  our  forelalhers  parcelled  out  New  England;  each 
family  owning  the  farm  it  cidiivates?  T.'ie  govern- 
luent  is  essentially  a  popular  governineni;  llie  people 
have  all  the  essentials  of  freedom. — The  French  laid 
the  corner  stone  on  which  the  temple  of  liberty  will 
ultimately  rise,  not  when  they  allered  their  conslilu- 
tion  and  lurin  of  government,  not  when  the  guillotine 
became  a  fountain  from  which  flowed  a  river  of  blood, 
not  when  ihey  laid  the  neck  of  Iheir  jsenerous  hut 
weak  tn<inarch  on  tiie  block,  and  chisselled  from  the 
Tuilleries  the  insignia  and  inscriptions  of  royally  and 
proclaimed  France  a  repuhlic,  nor  yet  when  lhi?y  shut 
the  temples  of  religion  in  which  the  ministers  of 
aboininarion  had  long  ministered  and  tyrannized,  nor 
yet  even  when  ihey  aimed  a  bolder  stroke  ami  exiled 
their  nobles  and  nobility  I'lom  tlieir  shores.  All  these, 
by  a  toic  may  be  banished,  and  by  a  vote  be  restored. 
They  laid  it  in  the  hour  when  the  peasantry  were 
declared  citizens,  when  the  extensive  domains  of  the 
king  and  the  exiled  nobles  were  confiscated,  cut  up 
into  small  plantalions  and  sold,  so  that  inullitudes 
who  were  only  tiUeis,  became  in  addition  owners  of 
the  soil.  A  misnamed  holy  alliance  restored  the 
Bourbons,  reinstated  the  nobles,  and  placed  the  Jesuits 
in  all  the  depaitmenls  of  religion,  and  abolished  all 
that  could  be  abolished  of  the  revolution.  One  thing 
alone  remained — the  soil  had  changed  hands,  the 
manors  had  become  farms,  fields,  vineyards  and  ham- 
lets of  cottages.  Power  could  compel  France  to  jjay 
for,  but  found  *il  impossible  to  restore  to  the  nobility 
their  ancient  domams  and  their  tenantry.  Hence- 
forth France  may  have  kings,  but  henceforth  there 
will  be  no  siiLjccls  there;  and  1  venture  to  predict 
that  no  revolc;tiun  can  make  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  free,  but  one  that  shall  upturn  llie  foundations 
of  its  society,  that  shall  njake  its  tenantry  citizens, 
and  that  shall  wrest  from  the  king,  the  nobles  and 
the  ecclesiastics,  their  domains,  and  permit  Ihe  tiller 
to  become  identical  with  the  ow  ner  of  the  soil. 

All  other  measures  will  be  but  rpjack  prescriptions 
for  the  symptoms,  instead  of  specifics  for  the  disease. 

On  this  subject  a  volume  of  deep  interest  and  full 
of  instruction  might  be  written,  hut  those  of  you  who 
have  reflected  upon  it,  need  no  other  proof  to  convince 
you  that  the  agiicullural  arrangements  of  llie  non- 
slave  holding  states,  are  Ihe  permanent  constitution 
of  our  country,  the  charter  of  our  liberties;  that 
which  will  give  tone  and  shape  lo  our  government 
through  all  coming  lime.  Yes,  as  long  as  these  ar- 
rangements shall  remain  unimpaired  in  the  non-slave 
holding  stales,  (the  owner  and  tiller  of  the  soil  beint' 
the  same.)  their  sons  will  sit  as  now,  each  under 
"his  ojcn  vine  and  his  own  Jig-tree,  having  none  to 
molest  or  make  afraid,"  simply  because  it  is  his  own; 
and  in  them,  in  the  end,  will  you  find  agriculture 
attaining  its  highest  point  of  perfection,  and  pursued 
with  most  profit  to  ihe  cultivator  and  Ihe  community. 
Egypt  was  the  granary  and  Palestine  the  glory  of 
the  world  only  when  cultivated  by  the  owners  of  the 
soil. 


'J'hus  1  have  altempled  to  show  that  as;riculture 
stands  |)re-emin9nl  among  human  inirsuiis,  not  only 
because  it  is  indispensable  to  individual  subsistence 
and  nalional  prosperity,  hot  becau-e  also  it  is  pre  emi- 
nently conducive  lo  the  wellare  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it — it  gives  harmonious  and  healthful  de 
velopmenl  to  ihe  body;  energy,  cour.age,  firmness  and 
manliness  to  ihe  mind;  is  peculiaiiy  lavorable  lo  Ihe 
formation  of  virtuous  and  loinperate  habits,  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  lo  the  growth  of  that  peculiar 
properly  call.'d  common  sense,  to  purity  and  integrity 
of  character.  These  properties  are  the  foundation 
and  pillars  of  self-governuienl  i  nd  rational  liberty. 

I  pass  on  to  notice,  briefly,  the  fact  thai  agriculture 
is  a  progressive  art  and  science,  and  also  lo  notice 
some  points  where  further  improvemeol  may  be  made, 
and  18  needed. 

Tliat  agriculture  is  a  progressive  art  and  science,  is 
evident  lo  all  who  have  atlended  lo  its  history,  or  to 
the  improvemenls  which  every  year  brings  along 
with  it,  and  although  some  remain,  whom  neither  e.K- 
ample  nor  argument  can  convince,  that  the  imple- 
ments of  agriciulture  used  and  the  modes  pursued  by 
their  grandfathers  were  not  ])erfect,  their  number  is 
fast  diminishing.  —  When  Lainech,  with  that  inexpli- 
cable tide  of  emotions,  known  only  lo  a  father's  heart, 
embraced  his  infant  first  born,  having  surveyed  him 
with  that  anxious  eye  which  would  (itin  read  in  his 
countenance  the  initials  of  his  future  history,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Noah,  c(jmfort,  this  same  shall  comfort  us 
concerning  our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands  because  of 
the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed,"  he  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw  in  him,  a  genius  for  aj;ricultural  im- 
provement. From  some  notices  in  his  history,  it  is 
probable  that  the  p.irent's  iinticipations  were  realized, 
that  Noah  did  greatly  improve  the  agriculture  of  his 
age,  as  we  find  him  planling  a  vineyard  immediately 
after  leaving  the  ark;  and  we  know  also  that  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  wliere  he  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
sided, became  highly  cultivated  before  his  death.- — 
Wiih  feelings  similar  to  those  ot  the  patriarch  would 
Ihe  father  of  Sir  John  .Sinclair  have  embraced  his 
infant  fon,  could  he  have  foreseen  all  the  blessings 
which  that  son  was  inslrumenlal  in  conferring  upon 
agriculturists.  His  indefatigable  eft'orts  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  British  Board  of  .-Vgricullure, 
the  first  and  parent  of  agricultural  associations — "an 
institution  who.se  services,"  says  an  English  writer, 
"cannot  be  loo  highly  appreciated.  It  caused  farmers 
residing  in  different  pans  of  the  kingdom  to  become 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  with  the  plans  and 
modes  of  culture  adopted  by  each  — caused  a  rapid 
dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  whole  profes- 
sion—brought the  art  of  agriculture  into  fashion — 
amended  old  practises  and  introduced  new  ones  — 
and  called  lijrlh  a  degree  of  eflbri  hitherto  unexampled 
in  this  island.  The  impulse  given  to  agriculture  in 
Great  Britain  by  that  instilnlion  extended  across  the 
Atlantic.  Some  of  the  son.s  of  America  had  been 
there — had  employed  iheir  native  inquisitiveness,  and 
alive  to  every  thing  wiih  which  profit  is  connected 
they  transpla^ited  into  our  own  soil  a  scion  from  the 
vine  which  clustered  so  thickly  with  blessings.  The 
formation  of  agricultural  societies  in  America,  has 
been  atlended  wiih  advantages  and  results  as  great  if 
not  superior  lo  those  in  Great  Britain.  Their  publi- 
cations have  extensively  circulated  important  infor- 
mation respecting  the  best  implements,  the  best  modes, 
and  the  best  products  of  agriculture. — Their  pre- 
miums have  set  in  operation  the  inventive  genius  of 
their  countrymen,  and  greatly  improved  the  inslru- 
menls  of  agriculture. — Their  experiments  have  con- 
vinced the  community  that  agriculture  is  a  progres- 
sive, a  great,  and  difficult  art. — Something  also  has 
been  done  towards  convincing  the  community  that  it 
is  also  a  science  as  well  as  an  art;  and  that  it  is  only 
by  calling  science  to  its  aid,  lh.at  it  can  ever  hope  lo 
arrive  at  any  thing  like  perfection,  or  receive  any 
great  improvement,  or  be  reduced  to  general  rules. 
The  application  of  science  to  agricullure  is  a  modern 


improvement.  Ancient  agriculturists,  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  were  ignorant  of  those  sciences  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  agricullure,  viz.  geology, 
mineralogy,  chemistry,  botany,  and  vegetable  pliysi- 
ology,  or  Ihe  analysis  of  plants,  and  a  careful  obser- 
vance of  their  various  natural  localities  and  habitudes. 
.■VII  these  have  a  direct  bearing  njion  the  art  of  agri- 
cullure, and  must  be  thoroughly  understood  before  the 
art  can  be  peri'ecled.  Until  the  time  shall  come 
when  legislatures,  or  wealthy  individuals  of  enlarged 
views  shall  endow  seminaries  connected  with  farms, 
where  agriculture  shall  be  taught,  both  as  a  science 
anil  an  art,  (which  is  at  this  moment  the  great  im- 
provement demanded,)  we  must  look  to  agricultural 
societies  and  scientific  and  independent  agriculturists 
to  call  forth  and  supply  this  knowledge.  We  must 
look  to  them  not  only  lo  collect  it  in  masses,  but  to 
break  it  up  into  morsels  and  distribute  ifamong  the 
people  and  illustrate  ils  application  by  their  example. 

Agriculture  is  a  progressive  art  and  science,  and 
althongh  ils  friends  may  well  felicitate  themselves 
thai  through  iheir  instrumentality,  its  progress  for 
some  years  past  has  been  so  much  accelerated,  that 
so  many  improvemenls  have  been  introduced,  that  the 
art  bigins  in  oor  own  country  to  take  amomr  human 
pursuits  the  high  rank  it  ever  ounht  to  hold,  still,  let 
US  ever  remember  the  field  of  im|irovement  has  but 
just  been  entered  upon.  A  boundless  prairie  lies  be- 
fore us — its  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  will  richly 
reward  those  individuals  or  that  generation  which 
shall  have  the  enteiprise  and  industry  to  explore  and 
cultivate  it.  The  implements  of  agriculture,  com- 
paratively excellent  as  they  are,  are  still  susceptible 
of  great  improvement.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
before  the  best  breed  of  animals,  the  best  varieties  of 
vegetables,  and  the  most  profitable  kinds  of  grains 
and  grasses  shall  be  universally  introduced.  From 
experiments  which  1  have  made  for  the  last  ten  years, 
on  at  least  thirty  varieties  of  the  potato,  I  am  satisfied 
that  every  farmer  may  keep  his  table  well  supplied 
from  his  own  farm  with  this  most  valuable  of  roots, 
of  as  good  quality  and  in  as  great  perlection  as  any 
the  Emerald  Isle  can  produce,  without  materially  in- 
creasing the  expenses  of  production.  1  might  make 
a  similar  remark  respecting  fruit  trees  and  the  various 
vines  and  vegetables  of  horticulture.  The  improve- 
ment, however,  most  needed,  and  one,  which  if  sup- 
plied would  do  much  lo  secure  all  others,  is  a  place 
or  places  where  agriculture  will  be  thoroughly  taught 
as  a  science  and  an  art;  where  some  at  least  from 
every  town  may  obtain  a  tliorongh  agricultvral  educa- 
tion, and  become  not  only  channels  through  which 
information  shall  flow,  but  who  shall  have  all  the 
power  of  example  over  iheir  fellow  townsmen. 

The  impression  that  res's  on  my  own  mind  is,  that 
we  have  entered  but  the  outer  court  of  nature's  temple; 
that  apartments  of  surprising  splendor  remain  to  re- 
ward our  research — that  science  is  the  only  guide 
that  can  lead  us  through  and  lay  open  to  our  view  all 
its  sacred  recesses.  I  would  say  to  this  society,  and 
all  similar  institutions,  go  on  and  abound  in  your 
patriotic  labors — raise,  if  possible,  to  the  highest  ele- 
vatimi,  the  agriculture  of  your  country.  Clothe  her 
hills  with  richest  verdure,  and  make  her  valleys  re- 
joice, and  let  the  bleating  of  the  flocks  mingle  in 
harmony  with  ihe  murmuring  of  the  rills,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  water  falls,  and  the  busy  hum  that 
comes  floating  on  the  breeze  from  the  crowded  streets 
of  our  cities  and  villages.  It  is  the  true  "American 
system' — the  foundation  of  our  prosperity,  our  liber- 
ties,and  our  government.  I  pretend  not  to  a  prophet's 
ken,  but  if  I  mistake  not,  the  demon  of  discord  and 
misrule  must  first  subvert  the  agricultural  arrange- 
ments of  our  country,  degrade  and  vitiate  its  agricul- 
turists, before  it  can  lay  the  glory  of  America  in  the 
dust.  To  them,  under  God,  is  committed  the  salva- 
tion or  destruction  of  our  republic.  With  their  good 
swords  they  won  it,  and  by  Ihem,  when  all  other 
means  fail,  it  must  be  defended, or  go  down  to  mingle 
its  dust  with  the  relics  of  ancient  republics.     Let  us 
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all  rememtier  that  the  day  ol"  harvest  is  coming^,  when 
we  shall  all  reap  tor  good  or  ill,  what  in  this  seed 
time  of  onr  being  we  have  sown — and  let  us  sow  only 
the  good  seed  of  honesty,  truth,  integrity,  uptight 
ness  and  propriety,  towards  Him  who  alone  can  bkss 
our  labors,  save  our  country,  and  piepare  our  spirits 
to  return  to.  and  mingle  again  witti  the  bright  eliul- 
gence  of  his  love,  whence  they  flowed. 


(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  POTATOES,  kc. 

Mr.  Holmes:  V'ayne,  Feb.  1833. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  culture  of 
the  potato,  and  several  pieces  have  appeared  in  your 
useful  paper.  1  h(jpe,  however,  not  lo  be  ihuught  ar- 
rogant if  I  conclude  the  subject,  not  quite  e.vhausted. 
For  years  past,  i  have  observed  in  my  fields  of  pota- 
toes some  to  come  up  with  a  large  and  tliifiy  stalk  or 
shoots,  and  oth.rs  that  were  small  and  feeble,  and  all 
in  the  same  liill;  and  when  dug,  1  found  as  much  dif- 
ference ill  the  pota'ces  as  in  the  tups,  which  caused 
me  to  bestow  some  thought  on  the  subjeci,  and  1  con- 
cluded it  could  not  be  in  the  soil,  but  in  the  seed.  In 
order  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  test,  as  well  as  I  knew 
how,  1  took  a  parcel  of  jiulatoes,  all  of  one  sort,  the 
last  sprinjj,  cut  ofi'  the  seed  ends  enough  for  two  rows; 
the  other  part  of  the  potato  I  cut  sufficient  for  two 
rows  more,  and  planted  tliem  side  by  side,  and  at  the 
same  time;  those  from  the  seed  end  hail  (as  might 
be  suppo>ed)  the  greatest  number  of  shoots,  1)ut 
much  smaller  and  less  vigorous  and  continued  so  till 
harvest.  Those  from  the  stem  ends  produced  the 
largest,  fairest,  and  most  in  measure, but  not  the  most 
in  number.  Fair,  good  sized  potatoes  should  always 
be  selected  for  seed,  and  if  the  seed  end  be  avoided,  I 
think  it  the  better.  As  to  the  best  soil  for  good  table 
potatoes  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayintr,  that  wood 
light,  loamy  land  is  the  best;  a  moist,"  strong°soil 
may,  and  doubtless  will  produce  the  must  in  quanti- 
ty. Fresh  or  green  stable  manure  should  never  be 
put  into  the  hill,  if  used  at  all,  it  should  be  spread 
and  ploughed  or  harrowed  in. 

Let  it  always  be  remembered,  that  all  kinds  of  po- 
tatoes should  be  planted  early  enough  to  net  fully 
ripe,  or  you  cannot  have  a  good  potato.  It  Is  of  al- 
most as  much  consequence  that  a  potato  should  o-et 
ripe  as  any  other  vegetable.  'J  he  mode  of  planting, 
which  1  formerly  practised  was  in  rows  of  equal  dis- 
tances and  at  right  angles;  say  about  three  feel  asun- 
der; which  mode  was  a  great  loss  of  ground.  INIy 
practice  for  several  years  last  past,  has  lieen  to  plant 
in  straight  rows  one  way  about  a  yard  distant,  and  as 
nigh  the  other  way  as  I  could  with  convenience  from 
the  hills,  oy  which  means  1  have  obtained  about  a 
third  more  on  a  given  qnantity  of  ground.  As  I  in- 
tended to  write  only  a  lew  lines,  when  I  began,  it  is 
time  to  hasten  tosome  other  observations  which  I  have 
no  recollecliun  of  seeing  in  any  publication;  I  mean 
the  preservation  of  the  potato  after  it  is  grown.  Po- 
tatoes should  always  remain  in  the  grouiTd  as  Inno-  as 
possible  without  being  injured  by  the  fall  frosts.  Ma- 
ny farmers  dig  their  potatoes  as  soon  as  the  tops  are 
dead, presuming  they  will  grow  no  more,  hut  the  con- 
trary has  been  sufficicnily  proved;  but  if  the  potatoes 
do  not  gain  in  quantity,  they  certainly  will  not  lose  in 
(piality  as  they  would  if  dug  early.  If  you  wish  lo 
spoil  good  potatoes,  give  ihein  as  much  light  and  air 
as  possible,  and  you  wi!|  not  bedisappointed.  If  you 
wish  to  keep  your  potatoes  sweet  and  mealy,  seclude 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  both  light  and  air.  It 
is  the  practice  of  some  farmers  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  there  deposit  as  many  potatoes  as  they 
think  they  shall  want  during  the  ne.\t  spring  and 
summer;  they  lake  them  out  in  spring  and  fin.rthem 
_as  good  and  mealy  as  they  were  in  the  fall.  To 
il«,ep,pqtatpe?,>vell,  select  a  corner  of  your  cellar  for 
ia,i|)ifl,|l»oar,d  it  up  on,  b^ih  sides,  of  the  studs  and  fill 
4.he  spuce  with  earth;  then  cover  the, lop  wtilll  ailayer 
,of  green  hcmlpck  ^HMghs,  ^ea  that  juut  oellat  Avin- 


dows  are  shut  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  deposit  your 
potatoes,  in  order  to  prevent  a  ciri^lation  of  air,  as 
much  as  possible.  As  much  depends  on  the  preser- 
vation of  potatoes,  after  they  are  harvested  and  in 
cooking,  in  order  to  have  good  mealy  ones,  as  there 
is  in  the  seed  and  culture  both  put  toorether. 

Ladies,  as  1  have  been  addressing  your  husbands,  it 
would  be  a  great  want  of  decorum  in  me  to  neglect 
you;  therehire,  I  say,  if  your  husbands  furnish  you 
with  good  potatoes,  either  by  culture  or  purchase,  do 
not  spoil  them  in  cooking.  Do  you  ask  how  this  can 
be  avoided?  I  answer,  never  put  your  potatoes  into 
cold  water,  but  boiling,  and  keep  it  boiling  until  the 
potatoes  are  done,  or  sufficiently  boiled;  then  pour  the 
water  oft"  as  soon  as  possible;  if  a  little  salt  be  thrown 
into  the  water  when  boiling,  the  better. 

Yeoman. 


(From  the  Kennebec  Farmer.) 

Manner    of  Appltibg    Mancre,    Ploughing, 

Planting,  Sic. 
Mr.  Holmes:  ffayne,  Feb.  16,  IS33. 

*>iV, — ^Vill  you  or  some  other  gentleman  through 
the  medium  of  your  jiaper,  answer  the  followino- 
(juestions  designed  fur  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  gene"- 
rally,  and  which  may  be  the  means  of  sitting  at  rest 
various  opinions  e.xisiing  the.'eon. 

First.  Will  manure  cause  as  rapid  vegetation,  when 
spread  and  ploughed  in,  as  when  mixed  with  the  soil 
by  harrowing  only? 

Second.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  old  turf  be  dis- 
turbed (provided  the  furrows  lay  flat  and  even,)  in 
cross  ploughing? 

'J'hird.  When  furrowing  fur  the  hills  for  corn, 
should  these  furrows  be  deep,  or  shallow. 

Fourth.  Should  the  hills  be  nearer  than,  or  equal 
distant  with  the  rows;  and  in  planting  polatoes,should 
the  same  rules  be  adopted,  exclusively  of  the  manner 
of  manuring  the  hills? 

Fifth.  Should  the  seed  of  the  potato  be  over  or  be- 
neath the  manure?  1  have  about  four  acres  of  around 
to  plant  with  corn  and  potatoes,  with  a  good  por'.ion 
ol  manure  yet  to  be  put  upon  it;  and  lavish  to  un- 
derstand what  method  I  shall  lake  that  will  be  most 
advantageous.  And  I  wish  to  have  your  opinion  as 
well  as  others,  concerning  the  ploughing  of  ground; 
whether  it  would  nut  be  far  better  in  the  end.  consi- 
dering all  expenses  in  so  doing,  to  have  every  stone 
removed  that  shall  (ibstruct  the  plough  previous  to 
ploughing?  Some  one  may  say  if  the  ^enlleman  who 
advances  these  ideas  had  some  of  our  rugged  farms 
lo  deal  with  he  would  at  once  resign  Tus  opinion; 
very  true.  I  admit  there  are  some  farms  that  have 
but  few  acres,  that  might  be  thus  subdued;  but  with 
a  half  acre  thus  managed,  they  would  acquire  more 
net  profii,  then  with  twice  the  quantity  managed  in 
the  common  way.  Some  may  doubt  it.  Gentlemen, 
try  lor  yourselve.-=,  and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  liltle  grass  in  your  cornfields,  and  in  years  fol- 
lowing, of  trudging  after  your  ploughs  without  seeintr 
the  nose  Irom  morning  till  night.  The  soil  would  in 
time  become  cheaper  and  therefore  would  not  bind  out 
in  half  the  time.  Let  reason's  perfect  balance  weiffh 
the  whole.     Yours,  &c.  A  Young  F.aumkk.° 

Remarks  by  the  Editor  —I.  In  answer  to  this 
qucstiun,  \\e  think  it  must  depend  upon  the  state  of 
the  manure  used,  and  the  depih  which  you  cuver  it 
by  the  plough.  If  the  manure  has  not  undergone  any 
ferinenlation,  anil  it  be  covered  lo  a  moderate  depth, 
when  the  fermentalion  commences, — there  is  a  genial 
warmth  kept  up  during  the  process  or  during  till;  first 
stages  of  it.  This  warmth  promotes  vegetation,  but 
if  ll,e  manure  has  been  fermented  and  "decomposed 
belore  it  is  applied,  vegetation  will  not  be  particularly 
hastened  by  it;  to  be  sure,  it  will  be  promoted  be- 
cause the  manure  will  yield  a  good  supply  of  food  to 
ihe  pl.inc.  On  ihe  other  hand,  if  green  unfermented 
maniiro  be  bori?d'die«i>ly-,  l'he'proc'e>'s  of  lerihen'tatipu 
,  wtllbe  proportionally  delayed;  and'dOnseiiirontly'ai'iy' 


assistance  it  can  be  to  hasten  vegetation  must  be 
small.  It  will  however  come  into  operation  later  in 
the  season,  and  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  crop  in  the 
latter  stages  of  growth. 

2.  No,  sir.  If  your  turf  is  well  covered,  let  it  lie 
and  ferment;  if  you  turn  it  back  to  the  surface,  more 
than  half  of  it  will  dry  op,  or  if  it  ferments  at  all,  the 
useful  ga.seous  particles  will  fly  oflT  into  the  atmos- 
phere, instead  of  being  detained  and  incuiiwrated  with 
the  soil.  There  can  be  no  profit  in  manuring  the  at- 
mosphere,— unless  it  be  to  the  doctors. 

3.  Not  so  deep  that  the  influence  of  the  sun  can- 
not reach  the  seed  and  cause  it  to  germinate,  nor  so 
shallow  that  the  rains  will  wash  it  out,  or  sun  dry  it 
up. 

3.  Nearer; — but  have  yonr  rows  so  situated,  and 
sufficiently  distant,  to  let  in  a  due  share  of  sunshine, 
as  that  is  an  important  item  in  a  cornfield.  Be  sure 
also  that  your  land  is  rich  enough  lo  support  what 
you  put  on. 

5.  We  had  rather  have  the  manure  mixed  inti- 
mately with  the  soil,  but  if  it  must  be  put  into  the 
hole,  we  should  prefer,  as  a  general  rule,  to  place  it 
below  the  seed,  because,  in  order  to  do  any  good,  the 
manure  must  decompose  or  rot.  If  it  does  this,  there 
must  be  given  out  some  gaseous  particles;  these  be- 
ing lighter  than  the  surrounding  matter,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  rise,  and  if  they  rise  they  will  pass  through 
the  soil  in  which  the  seed  is  placed,  and  perhaps 
come  in  contact  with  the  roots  and  fibres  of  the  plant, 
and  stand  a  chance  to  become  absorbed  by  them.* 

In  regard  to  the  query,  what  management  will  be 
most  advantageous  in  regard  to  his  corn  crops;  we 
will  state  one  which  was  suggested  to  us  by  a  faith- 
ful young  man,  whom  we  have  employed  for  some 
years,  and  which  has  never  failed.  The  land  is  a 
sandy  loam. — of  good  texture,  and  free  from  stone. 
Forty  or  fifty  loads  to  the  acre  of  common  "barn  ma- 
nure," as  it  is  called,  is  put  on  and  ploughed  in  deep- 
ly. A  good  coating  of  unfermented  horse  dung  is 
then  put  on,  and  either  harrowed  in  or  covered  light- 
ly with  the  plough.  The  corn  is  then  manured  in 
the  hole  with  hog  manure,  and  covered  a  suitable 
depth.  We  have  not  failed  of  having  a  good  crop 
since  adopting  this  plan.  Our  reasons  for  it  arc  these, 
viz.  The  springs  in  this  state  are  apt  to  be  chilly, 
and  Indian  corn  requires  something  to  bring  it  for- 
ward. The  hog  manure  being  easily  decomposed, 
commences  putrefying,  and  furnishes.a  warm  bed  lor 
the  corn  lo  ger.Tiinate  in.  The  horse  manure  being 
buried  a  little  deeper,  commences  putrefying  a  little 
later,  and  continues  the  warmth;  and  lastly,  toward 
the  close  of  the  season  the  coarse  manure  which  had 
been  buried  deeply  "follows  suit,"  and  the  roots  ex- 
tending down  into  it,  receive  the  benefit  of  it  at  a 
time  when  the  seed  is  filling  and  ripening,  and  the 
plant  needs  a  good  store  of  su^tenance  and  support. 

In  regard  to  moving  slones,  we  would  move  every 
one  that  was  large  enough  lo  put  into  a  wall.  The 
space  which  it  takes  U))  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble 
it  occasions,  would  support  moreorlessspires  of  grass, 
and  spires  of  grass  make  tons,  you  know.  Small 
stones  however,  if  not  too  numerous,  buried  in  the 
soil  are  beneficial  lo  preserve  moisture,  &c. 

New  Zkaland  Spinach. —New  Zealand  Spinach 
produces  fine  pot  greens  in  abundance;  and  the  objec- 
tion to  its  culture  arises  from  its  coming  late  in  the 
season.  'I'his  may  in  a  measure  be  remedied  by  start- 
ing the  plants  in  a  hot  bed.  Twenty  plants  will  af- 
ford a  daily  supply  for  a  family.  Near  the  south  of 
England  we  are  told  it  has  become  quite  a  weed; 
wherever  it  is  once  sown  plants  rise  spontaneously. 

B. 


*  Experiments  however  have  not  fully  confirmed  this 
theory.  Mr.  Jesse  Putman  in  slating  his  method  of 
raising  potatoes  to  the  committee  of  the  Essex  Co.  Ag. 
Society, , says— "with  regard  to  placing  the  potatoes 
vpon  or  under  the  manure,  I  could  see  no  difference  in 
the  yield." 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
MANGEL  WURZEI,  OR  FIELD  BEET. 

The  species  of  beet  called  mangel  wurzel  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  best,  if  not  absolutely  the  most  valu- 
able root  for  field  cultivation  which  modern  husbandry 
has  applied  to  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Among  its  re- 
puted excellences  are  numbered  that  of  its  being  a 
very  sure  crop,  as  the  plant  will  endure  the  driest 
weather  witli  less  injury  than  most  plants,  its  af- 
fording nut  only  a  greater  quantity  of  produce,  but 
more  nourishment  in  proportion  to  its  weight  than  any 
known  root,  exceplmg  the  potato,  and  some  other  va- 
rieties of  the  beet,  which  do  not  grow  so  large  nor 
yield  so  much  to  the  acre. 

The  field  beet  is  sometimes  called  the  root  of  scar- 
city, but  Loudon  says  it  is  incorrect  to  give  it  that 
name.  "It  is  supposed  by  Professor  Thaer,  to  be  a 
mongrel  between  the  red  and  white  beet.  It  has  a 
much  larger  bulb  than  either,  and  that  bulb,  in  some 
varieties,  grows  in  great  part  above  ground.  It  has 
been  a  good  deal  cultivated  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, both  for  its  leaves  and  rools;  the  leaves  are 
either  used  as  spinach  or  given  to  cattle;  and  tlie 
rools  are  either  given  to  cattle,  used  in  distillation,  or 
for  extracting  sugar.  The  variety  preferred  in  Ger- 
many is  one  slightly  tinged  with  red  for  cattle,  and 
the  pale  yellow  variety  for  the  distillery  and  sugar 
manufacture.  The  seed  must  not  exceed  a  year  old, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  setd  of  the 
common  red  and  white  beet  are  not  mixed  with  it. — 
The  seed  of  every  variety  of  beet  is  ver}'  apt  to  de- 
generate." 

Soil. — The  soil  in  which  this  root  thrives  best  is  a 
deep,  rich  loam,  inclining  to  clay.  The  more  the 
land  is  manured  and  cultivated,  the  better  the  plants. 
The  soil  should  be  made  fine  to  a  good  depth. 

QO-tNTlTV    OF    SEED,  AND     ITS     PREPAR.\TION    FOR 

SOWING. — The  quantity  of  seed,  according  to  English 
writers,  is  four  pounds  to  an  acre.  This  is  said  to  be 
rather  a  large  allowance.  Some  cultivators  recom- 
mend to  prepare  the  seed  fur  sowing  by  soaking  it  for 
six  hours  in  soft  water.  This  may  not  be  necessary 
except  the  land  is  very  dry,  at  the  time  of  sowing. 

Time  and  manner  of  sowing. — For  field  crops 
the  following  methods  and  times  have  been  adopted 
by  successful  cultivators.  Mr.  Gideon  Foster  in  giv- 
incf  an  account  of  his  premium  crop,  raised  1830,  says, 
♦'Early  in  May  (here  was  spread  on  an  acre  of  ground 
about  eight  cords  of  compost  manure,  and  ploughed 
in  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  and  harrowed  in  the 
usual  way.  About  the  12lh  of  May,  I  sowed  the 
seed  in  rows  by  hand  twenty  two  inches  apart." 

A  writer  with  the  signature  E.  D.  A.   who  dates 
from  Sciuthbridge,  Conn,  in  giving  an  account  of  a 
crop  of  mangel  wurzel,  which  he  raised  in  1829, says, 
"the   ground,   one-fourth   of  an    acre,  was  ploughed 
three  times  last  spring,  once  raiher  deeper  than  usual, 
harrowed  and  rolled,  then  furrowed  three  feet  apart; 
but  it  ought  to  have  been  but  two;  and  about  ten  loads 
of  compost  manure  put   in    the  furrow,  which   was 
composed  of  about  equal  parts  of  argillacous  [clayey] 
cleanings     of   ditches,    barnyard   and   barn    window 
dung,  heaped  and  fermented  together.     The  manure 
was  then  covered  by  ploughing  back  furrows  on   the 
same,  leaving  the  land  in  high  ridges.     I  then  passed 
a  heavy  ox  roller  over  the  ridges  cross-wise,  which 
laid  them  in  gentle  swells,  and   compressed  the  soil 
and  manure  together.     (The  roller  can  hardly  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  you  wish  your  soil  reduced  to  fine  tilth, 
and  you  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  succeed   with- 
out.)    About  the  lilh  of  May  the  land  was  planted 
In  the   following  manner — first  a  wheel   made  to  fit 
the  place  of  a  common  wheelbarrow  wheel,  with  pegs, 
in  its  circumference  about  2i   inches  long  was  run 
upon  the  ridges,  making  holes  about  four  inches  apart; 
and  one  capsule  or  berry  was  dropped  in  each. and  the 
earth  pressed  upon  them.    At  the  second  hoeing,  the 
plants  were  thinned, and  left  about  eight  inches  apart 
■ill  the  rows,  and  were  hoed  but  once  afterwards." 


Sugar  Beet. — A  writer  for  the  New  England  Par- 
mer, with  the  signature  E.  D.  whose  communication 
is  dated  Concord,  Mass.  Jan.  23,  1830,  prefers  the 
sugar  beet  to  the  genuine  mangel  wurzel,  and  recom- 
mends it  as  "affording  a  bountiful  crop  of  large  sound 
roots,  which,  if  not  so  large  as  the  mangel  wurzel,  1 
think  are  heavier,  and  will  keep  better.  Their  use 
as  food  by  my  cows  has  produced  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  their  milk,  which  has 
been  perceptible  to  all  my  family,  in  two  days  after 
I  began  to  feed  them  out  to  my  cows." 

John  Prince,  Esq.  of  Roxbury,  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  cultivating  both  the  mangel  wurzel  and 
sugar  beet,  and  we  believe  prefers  the  latter.  Its 
crop  is  not  so  bulky,  but  is  not  only  sweeter  and  more 
nutritive  but  may  be  preserved  with  more  facility 
from  decay  or  deterioration. 

NEW  SPECIES  OF  POTATO. 

The  English  papers  give  the  following  account  of 
a  new  kind  of  potato,  or  a  substitute  therefor. 

"The  Oxalia  Crenala  has  lately  been  introduced 
into  this  country  from  South  America,  and  is  likely 
to  be  extensively  cultivated  as  decidedly  preferable  to 
the  common  potato.  A  root  was  brought  over,  in 
1830,  by  Mr.  David  Douglas,  and  planted  by  Mr. 
Lambert;  and  a  few  small  tubers  were  exhibited  to 
the  liinnoean  society.  One  of  these  was  planted  by 
Mrs.  Hirst  in  the  garden  of  Great  Roper's  Hall,  near 
Brentwood,  and  has  succeeded  remarkably  well.  It 
was  first  put  into  a  small  pot  in  the  end  of  April,  and 
in  the  month  of  May  the  pot  was  placed  in  the  flow- 
er garden  and  bioken,  and  the  parts  removed.  This 
precaution  appears  to  have  been  unnecessary,  fur  it 
has  stood  the  frost  remarkably  well,  and  on  the  5th 
of  this  month,  when  it  was  dug  up,  the  leaves  were 
green.  The  root  planted  was  about  iialf  an  ounce  in 
weight,  and  tlie  roots  produced  were  about  ninety  in 
number,  in  a  space  not  exceeding  nine  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  six  inches  deep.  Tlie  aggregate  weight 
was  upwards  of  four  pounds.  A  lew  of  the  roots 
were  boiled,-and  when  eaten,  were  found  to  resemble 
the  potato,  but  were  unanimously  admitted  by  all  the 
party  to  have  a  more  agreeable  flavor.  Such  a  result 
is  very  promising,  and  when  we  consider  that  tlie 
common  potato  {Solanum  tuberosum)  was,  for  a  hun- 
dred years  confined  to  gardens,  and  that  its  roots  were 
for  a  lung  time  not  larger  than  beans,  and  were  wa- 
tery, we  may  reasonably  expect  that  cultivation  may 
do  much  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  roots  of  the  uxalia. 
and  perhaps  improve  the  flavor  beyond  what  it  is  at 
present.  It  has  a  fine  yellow  fluwer,  and  is  ornamen- 
tal in  the  garden.  The  time  of  flowering  is  August. 
The  stems  were  numerous,  large  and  diffuse,  the 
flowers,  slightly  notched;  hence  the  epithet  creiuUa. 
At  present,  the  tubers  somewhat  reseiuble  small  kid- 
ney potatoes,  inclining,  however,  to  grow  in  an  ag- 
gregate form. 

Potato  IS  — A  correspondent  of  the  Farmer's  Ma- 
gazine, says  he  has  raised,  the  lust  two  years,  two 
good  crops  of  thekidney  potato  on  the  same  ground.  In 
taking  up  the  first  crop  he  buries  the  tops, or  herbage, 
in  the  trench  by  turning  the  earth  between  the  rows 
upon  them,  and  this  done  the  ground  is  ready  to  be 
planted  again.  My  first  crop  last  year  was  planted 
on  the  30ih  of  March,  and  my  second  on  the  13ih  i.f 
July,  the  seconQ  has  been  as  good  as  the  first,  and  the 
potatoes  are  perfectly  ripened;  the  joint  produce  of 
the  two  crops  has  been  fully  at  the  rate  of  960  bushels 
an  acre.  I  took  some  of  the  potatoes  of  the  second 
crop,  of  nearly  the  full  size,  to  market  on  September 
the  15th.  

Potato  Paste  —  Mash  boiled  potatoes  very  fine, 
and  while  they  are  warm  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
butter  and  make  them  boil  together;  then  before  the 
paste  gets  cold  flour  the  board  to  prevent  it  from  slick- 
ing, and  roll  it  to  the  thickness  wanted. — Farmer's 
Reporter. 


HOnTZCUI.TURE. 


(From  the  Library  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 

Knowledge.) 
Planting  Ground  to  the  Greatest  Advantage. 

A  correspondent  (Mr.  Ilowden  we  believe)  in  the 
l7th  number  of  the  Gardener's  Mas^rizine,  tlius  des- 
cribes a  very  ingenious  "plan  fur  planting  a  piece  of 
ground  to  the  greatest  advantage."     In  the  winter  of 
1814-15,  on  account  of  some   alterations  of  roads, 
plantations,  &c.  a    piece  of   land   dropyied   into  my 
hands,  of  an  awkward  shape  for  tillage,  and  rather 
two  small  for  pasture;   I  therefore  concluded  to  intro- 
duce a  little  spade  husbandry;  as  the  house  was  pretty 
near  to  the   farmyard,  the  intercourse  or  advantages 
betwixt   them    would   be   reciprocal.      Accordingly, 
having  no  gardeners,  I  set  farm  laborers  to  make  so 
many  ditches,  four  feet  wide,  and   two  feet  deep,  at 
every  twelve  yards,  clear  across  the  whole,  the  turf 
and  good  soil  were  thrown  on  one  side,  and  the  bad 
soil  on  the  other.     The  laborers  wondered  what  such 
ditches  could  mean,  as  they   were  as  wide  at  bottom 
as  at  top,  and   particularly,  when  1  ordered  them  to 
be  filled  up  a  foot  thick  wiili  fresh  farmyard  manure: 
and   the  turf,  and  what  little  good  soil  there  was. 
chopped  and  thrown  on  the  top  of  the  dung.     I  had 
prepared  a  compost  of  turf  and  dung  the  year  before, 
which  was  laid   upon  the  whole,  about  nine  inches 
thick,  in  which  I  planted  fruit  trees  in  the  following 
order: — at  every  six  feet,  in  the  centre  of  what  I  now 
call  a  border,  was  planted  a  standard,  then  a  goose- 
berry, then  a  currant,  then  a  dwarf,  then  a  currant, 
then   a  gooseberry,  then  a  standard,  &c.     I  was  not 
so  particular  as  suine  are  in  my  choice  of  fruit  trees; 
I  gave  my  nurseryman  a  kind  of  roving  commission, 
to  send  me  a  couple  of  each  of  such  as  he  could  re- 
commend, then  added  two,  four,  six  or  eight  of  such 
as  I  could  reconniiend  myself.     On  the  edges  of  the 
borders  I  planteil  roivsof  strawberry  plants,  six  inches 
apart,  which  I  have  only  renewed  about  twice  in  ten 
years;  the  fruit  is  always  excellent,  and  supplies  a 
large  family  all  the  strawberry  season,  which  saves 
much  garden  ground   fur  that  crop.     The  space  be- 
twixt the   borders,  I  cultivated  at  my  leisure;  some 
were  appropriated  for  nursery  ground,  some  for  pota- 
toes, peas,  cabbages,  &c.;  some  for  experimental  ag- 
riculture, lucerne,  mangold   wurzel,  Sic.       The  or- 
chard has  succeeded  beyond  my  utmost  expectations. 
I  had  forty-eight  apples  from  two  Keswick  Codlins 
the  first  year,  but  have  never  had  patience  to  count 
them  since;   last  year  I  had  at  least  seven  bushels  off 
the  same  two  trees!     Six  dwarf  Hawlhorndens  pro- 
duced above  fifteen  bushels,  and  I  have,  at  this  mo- 
ment, two  bushels  of  VVyker  pippins  from  one  graft 
uf  my   own  putting  in,  only   ten  years  ago.     Two 
Uumelow's  seedlings,  planted  twelve  years  ago,  pro- 
duced at  least  ei^ht  bushels  of  beautiful  fruit,  scarcely 
une  of  them  less  than  ten  inches  round,  and  many  of 
them  twelve.     The  Nonpareils  are  a  very  similar 
crop;  as  for  the  M.mk's  apple,  &.c.  there  are  generally 
as  many  apples  as  leaves;  and  when  in  blossom  they 
seem  an  entire  bunch  of  flowers. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CURCULTO,  LIVE  HEDGES,  &c. 

Grealfield,  2  mu.  13,  1833. 

D.  LoNGSTKETH  says  that  a  gage  plum  tree  which 
stood  over  a  pavement,  ripened  its  fruit  in  perfection 
the  last  season,  while  all  the  fruit  uf  his  other  trees  of 
that  kind,  which  were  not  over  pavements,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  curculio.  In  order  to  show  that  this 
result  was  caused  by  the  pavement  he  says  that  a 
plum  tree,  standing  near  the  path  to  the  barn,  not 
paved  but  which  was  frequented  almost  hourly,  lost 
all  its  fruit.  Such  facts  ought  to  be  recorded  and  o-e- 
nerally  known. 

His  account  of  the  thorn  hedges  near  Philadelphia, 
is  discouraging.    The  destruction  of   the  English 
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ihorn,  many  years  ago  on  Long  Island,  had.  deterred 
some  cultivators  from  employing  exotics  lor  hedges; 
but  no  danger  wasapriehended  of  the  decline  of  Ame- 
rican species.  Ii  is  found  however,  thai  many  hedges 
of  the  Washingion  or  Potomac  thorn  {Crukcgus  cor- 
dala)  have  latterly  hecnme  so  much  infested  and  da- 
maged hy  insects,  that  little  hope  is  cnlcrtained  of 
their  recovery.  A  farmer  of  Abington  in  Monlgomc- 
ry  countv,  Pa.  has  expended  more  than  §100  in  the 
purchase  of  these  thorns;  and  he  now  considers  his 
money  and  labor  both  lost. 

According  to  Dr.  Mease  the  New  Castle  thorn  is 
another  species  ( Crato  !pis  cms  salli.')  The  late 
Judge  Peters  says,  "In  the  summer  [of  ISH]  I  vi- 
sited the  garden  and  shrubberies  of  Mr.  .McMahon. 
Most  of  his  thorn  plants  were  leafless.  The  Is'ew 
Castle  thorn  was  an  exception.  I  never  beheld  a  more 
verdant,  vigorous  plant.  The  contrast  with  other 
thorns  was  striking  and  captivating.  He,  with  rea- 
son, prefers  it  on  every  account.  It  has  every  valua- 
ble attribute  of  other  thorns.  It  superadds  the  capa- 
city of  resisting  the  maladies,  and  thriving  amid  the 
raisforlunes  to  which  others  are  subject." 

Will  my  correspondent  oldige  me  by  continuing 
his  examinations  so  far  as  10  determine  whether  the 
New  Castle  thorn  is  still  exempt  froni  the  maladies  to 
which  ^fffeii  are  subject.  D.  T. 

RURAX.  SCOKOIVEY. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

CoTSWOLD  AKD  OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  ShEEP. 

Mb.  F.ditor: 

In  your  last  number  are  some  queries,  by  a  subscri- 
ber, respecting  Colswold  sheep,  which  would  be  an- 
swered dilTerently  by  different  persons;  but  let  each 
person  who  knows  ihem  cunlribiile  his  mile.  There 
are  in  various  parls  of  England  high  rolling  lands 
called  wolds,  as  in  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Glouces- 
tershire. The  last  are  called  the  Cctswold  hills,  from 
an  old  practice  of  colling  or  housing  sheep,  but  this 
practice  is  now  out  of  date.  Cotswold  sheep  are 
long  woolled,  large,  and  strong  built,  have  while 
faces  and  legs,  broad  noses,  and  are  without  horns. — 
They  have  some  Leicester  blood  in  them,  from  which 
all  the  long  woolled  breeds  in  England  have  received 
great  benefit.  They  are,  however,  a  coarser  and 
hardier  kind  of  sheep  than  the  Leicester. 

A  few  years  ago,  being  amongst  the  farmers  there, 
1  found  thai  large  lots  of  Colswold  wethers,  four 
tooth  or  two  shear  sheep,  might  be  had  which  would 
weigh  on  an  average  fit'ty-six  pounds  per  quarter,  i 
there  saw  them  in  the  butchers'  shops,  at  Gloucester, 
of  full  that  weight,  and  close  to  them  were  hanging 
carcases  of  the  beautiful  little  llyeland  sheep,  weigh- 
ing only  fourteen  or  sixteen  pounds  per  quarter, 
but  worth  more  per  pound.  In  the  market  were  tups 
for  sale,  large  good  sheep;  their  lenglh  siruck  the 
eye  directly.  A  Mr.  Large,  of  BracJwell,  Oxford- 
shire, on  the  border  of  Glouceslershire,  gained  many 
prizes  ai  the  Smithfield  show,  for  his  Cotswold  shee|); 
one  of  which  weighed  sixly-two  and  a  half  pounds 
per  quarter,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  the  car- 
case. But  n<jw  they  are  not  bred  so  heavy,  two 
sheep  to  make  the  weight  are  found  much  boiler  in 
all  respects;  and  1  have  seen  them  latterly,  at  the 
London  Chrisimas  shows,  weighing  from  thirty  to 
Ibiriy-six  pounds  per  quarter. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Smith  are  slightly  incorrect. 
The  land  on  the  Colswolds  is  not  poor,  for  if  it  were 
so,  heavy  long  woolled  sheep  could  noi  live,  much  less 
get  fat  on  it.  The  climate  is  not  cold,  being  in  ihe  south 
of  England,  but  wet  and  bleak.  These  sheep  never 
live  hard,  and  in  winter  you  may  see  thousands  of 
them  feeding  off  turnips  on  the  land,  with  a  stack  of 
hay  in   the   middle  of  the  field,  and  no  shelter  but 


stone  fences,  not  a  tree  nor  a  hedge.  '1  hey  are  hardy, 
<Tood  constitulioned  sheep,  but  require  abundance  of 
moist  as  well  as  dry  food  in  winter,  or  they  would 
rapidly  degenerate  in  wool  and  carcase. 

In  the  small  territory  of  Great  Britain  are  various 
breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  adapted  to  the  soils  on 
which  they  are  kepi,  and  nothing  strikes  an  Englis'h- 
man  more  than  the  liille  variety  seen  here.  The 
common  sheep  of  the  United  Slates  are  evidemly 
from  the  same  stock  as  ihe  heath  sheep  of  Envland, 
such  as  may  be  seen  on  Bagshnt  heath,  the  berby- 
shire  hills,  and  oiher  places.  'I'liese  common  sheep 
have  in  most  di>tricls  been  crossed  with  merinos,  the 
wool  of  which  ought  to  be  excellent  indeed  to  make 
up  for  their  .ill-lbrmed  carcases.  Of  late  years  many 
Leicesters  have  been  brought  from  England,  and  an 
excellent  breed  they  are,  but  coining  from  a  mild, 
moist  climate,  and  lich  soil,  some  of  them  and  their 
descendants  have  sulfered  severely  when  vvinleied  in 
the  way  that  is  too  common  here.  Some  Lincolns 
and  Soulhdowns  have  been  brought,  but  there  are 
other  good  sheep  which  have  never  been  introduced. 
The  large  Doisels,  which,  wiih  a  kindred  breed  of 
Somerset  sheep,  supply  the  London  market  with 
house  lamb,  are  well  worlli  being  imported  and  tried 
in  some  parls  of  ihe  middle  states.  'I'iie  Kyelands 
are  good  sheep,  but  would  not  suit  the  many  who 
look  to  size  instead  of  symmetry.  Would  it  not  lie 
worth  while  for  some  of  the  agricultural  societies  to 
introduce  these,  with  some  of  the  smaller  varieties  of 
British  cattle  as  yet  unknown  here? 

'I'he  number  of  sheep  kept  in  England  and  Scot- 
land is  immense,  and  at  the  large  sheep  fairs,  at  sta- 
ted limes,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  a  stranger 
may  see  every  variety.  At  Weyliill  fair,  in  Hamp- 
shire, I  have  seen  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
sheep  penned  for  sale.  'I'hese  were  chiefly  Plamp- 
shire  Downs  of  all  ages,  assorled  in  lots,  so  that  a 
buyer  could  find  ewe  lamb,"!  in  one  pen,  wether  lambs 
in  another,  then  shearlings,  or  two  tooths  as  they  call 
ihem,  &c.  Besides  these,  but  not  penned,  were  many 
flocks  of  Dorset  and  Somerset  ewes,  some  of  which 
then,  (lOlh  October,)  were  within  a  'few  days  of 
lambing.  In  England,  beef  and  mutlon  are  nearly 
the  same  price,  and  the  latter  is  a  favorite  meal. — 
Here  it  certainly  is  not  so,  for  though  the  beef  and 
pork  are  good,  multon  is  not  so,  and  the  inferior 
quality  accounts  for  the  price.  II. 

P.  S.  The  price  of  Cotswold  mutton,  in  England, 
is  like  that  of  all  the  large  long  woolled  sheep,  less 
than  that  of  smaller  sheep;  but  even  these  of  late 
years  have  been  bred  there  with  so  much  pains,  that 
they  fallen  earlier  than  formerly,  and,  not  having  age, 
their  mutton  has  not  so  much  flavor  as  it  used  lo  have. 
Some  gentlemen  keep  wethers  to  a  good  age  for  their 
own  tables;  but  the  farmer,  of  course,  inakes  the 
most  profit  he  can,  and  sells  fat,  at  two  years  old, 
sheep  which  formerly  would  have  been  kept  lo  twice 
the  age. 


*Thi5  thorn  is  also  a  native  of  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

ON    THE    CAUSE    AND    PREVENTION    OF    FOOT-ROT    IN 
SHEEP. 

1  find  an  excellent  and  somewhat  lengthy  paper 
upon  thissnbject  in  thesecond  volume  of  the  QiMirtcrly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  by  Mr  Dick,  veterinary  sur- 
geon, Edinburgh,  of  which  1  have  made  a  brief  ab- 
stract. 

Mr.  Dick  first  describes  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  foot,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  habiis  of  the 
animal,  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  sheep  is  naturally 
ail  alpine  animal,  dwelling,  by  preference,  among  the 
steepest  and  most  inaccessible  summits  of  lofty  moun- 
tains. Amid  these  ranges,  the  hoofs  are  worn  away 
as  they  grow,  and  are  consequently  always  fresh 
and  sound. 

"But  what,  he  asks,  is  the  efTect  of  domestication? 
What   do   we   gain    by   enticing    the    sheep    from 


hi.s  native  and  natural  haunts,  to  the  richer  pastures 
of  our  meadows  or  our  lawns?  There  the  animal 
enjoys  a  more  luxuriant  repast;  it  fattens  to  a  larger 
size,  and  will,  in  ihis  respect,  repay  the  increased  al- 
lowance which  has  been  made  to  it.  But  instead  of 
moving  ahout  in  small  troops,  with  the  alacrily  of 
the  wild  kind.-,  the  sheep  arc  seen  in  flocks  of  thou- 
sands moving  slowly  over  their  pastures,  and  i;'"'g'"g 
themselves  lo  an  e.Ment  which  cuts  short  the  thread 
of  life,  by  the  advancement  of  various  diseases.  In- 
stead of  wandering  from  the  summit  of  one  peak  lo 
another,  in  quest  of  a  scanty  subsistence;  or,  instead 
of  being  coinpelh  d  to  descend  from  the  summits  of 
the  mounlains  in  the  moining,  and  ascend  again  in 
the  evening,  they  are  compelled,  in  many  eases,  lo 
remain  wiihin  a  few  yards  of  a  iiarticuhir  spot,  for 
weeks  tigether,  and  there  engorge  themselves  to 
satiety. 

For  want  of  the  friction  upon  hard  surfaces  the 
hoof  becomes  overgrown.  "The  crest,  the  part  na- 
turally inlended  lo  support  the  weight  of  the  animal, 
is  allowed  lo  grow  out  of  all  due  bounds,  because  the 
Softness  of  the  pasturage  upon  which  it  now  moves,  pre- 
sents liille,  if  any,  of  that  rough  friction  lo  which  the 
feet  of  the  animal  is  naturally  intended  lo  be  exposed. 
Thecrust,  therefore, grows  unrestrained, until  it  either 
lays  over  the  sole,  like  the  loose  sole  of  an  old  shoe, 
and  seems  to  retain  and  accumulate  earth  and  filth, 
or  is  broken  ofl"  in  detached  parts,  in  some  cases  ex- 
posing Ihe  quick,  or  opening  new  pores,  into  which 
particles  of  earth  or  sand  force  their  way,  until  reach- 
ing the  quick,  an  inflammation  is  set  up,  which,  in 
its  progress,  alters  or  destroys  the  whole  fool/'  the 
system  bec(mies  diseased,  and  the  animal  dies. 

Mr.  Dick  e.\plodes  the  idea  that  the  disease  is  con- 
tagious. He  thinks  it  |)rom(Ued  by  soft  old  i)astures, 
luxuriant  herbane,  and  particularly  by  wet  seasons, 
and  v.-et  grounds.  To  cure  the  disease,  ]Mr.  Dick 
recommends  that  the  deioched  hoof  be  pared  away, 
and  some  canslic  applied  to  the  surface,  of  which 
muriate  of  antimony  is  the  best.  To  prevent  the  dis- 
ease, he  recommends  that  the  hoofs  be  rasped  or  pair- 
ed at  regular  intervals;  that  the  sheep  be  made  lo 
travel  upon  hard  surfaces,  or  folded  in  a  place  pur- 
posely prepared,  upon  which  they  would  move  about 
every  day,  and  wear  I  heir  hoofs. 

The  whole  of  this  paper  is  worthy  of  the  carefol 
perusal  of  the  sheep  farmer,  and  will  be  found  from 
page  85-2  to  Sfio  in  the  work  1  have  quoted.  INIr. 
Dick's  paper  sufficiently  indicates,  what  other  consi- 
derations concur  in  establishing, 

1.  That  sheep  are  far  more  healthy  when  sulTered 
(o  range  upon  the  sid.'^s  of  precipitous  hills  and  moun- 
lains, where  they  obtain  short  feed,  pure  and  dry  air, 
stony  bottom  and  plenty  of  exercise.     And 

'2.  That  conspquenlly  our  hilly  districts  must  ulti- 
mately be  resorted  to  for  the  profitable  and  successful 
rearing  of  this  valuable  animal.  B. 


(From  Ihe  New  England  Farmer.) 

Dl.'^EASE  IN  CATTLE. 

We  have  published  several  communications  relative 
lo  a  disease  in  catlle  sometimes  called  a  holdfast,  a 
tumor  on  the  jaw  which  is  believed  to  be  incurable. 
It  did  not  ihen  occur  to  us  ihat  we  had  before  been 
favored  with  an  account  of  a  similar,  or,  probably, 
same  disorder,  which  we  published  in  the  New 
England  Farmer,  vol.  iii.  p.  211.  As  this  gives  a 
statement  of  ihe  common  cause  of  this  evil,  and  other 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  a  republication  of 
the  substance  of  the  notices  referred  to  may  be  ser- 
viceable to  some  cultivators,  not  in  possession  of  the 
volume  which  contains  them. 

E.  Hersey  Derby,  Esq.  in  a  communication  dated 
February  15th,  18i!5,  observes  as  follows: 

Some  time  in  last  May  I  nbserved  a  swelling  on  the 
side  of  the  face  of  a  valuable  ox,  and  requested  seve- 
ral persons  to  examine  it.  They  called  it  a  hold-fast. 
I  afterwards  requested  a  surgeon  to  look  at  it,  and 
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advise  me  what  mode  tu  adopt  fur  the  relief  oC  the  ani- 
mal. He  ihiiught  a  cure  could  nut  be  effected  e.xcept 
by  laying  open  the  part  and  extracting  the  tumor, 
which  1  considered  loo  liazardoua  an  e.vperiment.  A 
farrier,  in  this  vicinity,  sujiposed  it  might  proceed 
from  some  defective  leeih:— I  allowed  liiin  to  exiract 
three,  directly  under  the  swelling,  and  to  insert  a 
rowel  in  it:  in  a  lew  days  it  discharged  copiously, 
and  the  animal  seemed  much  relieved;— I  flattered 
myself  he  would  effect  a  perfect  cure. 

Some  lime  after  the  r<iwel  was  lalien  out,  the  swel- 
ling increased  very  rapidly,  and  in  December  1  found 
it  necessary  to  slaoohter  the  animal.  1  sent  the  head 
to  Dr.  Peabody,  desiring  him  to  give  nie  some  ac- 
count of  the  case.     1  enclose  you  his  answer. 

The  following  is  extracted  iVom  Dr.  Peabody's  ob- 
servations on  the  case,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Derby's  re- 
quest. 

There  is  in  each  cheek  bone  of  the  ox  a  large  irre- 
gular cavity,  above  the  range  of  the  teeth,  sufficient- 
ly capacious  to  contain  half  a  pint.  The  external 
portion  of  bone,  covering  this  cavity,  is  about  two 
lines,  or  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
internal  bones  are  also  thin.  This  cavity  in  a  healthy 
state  is  empty. 

The  fleshy  tumor  was  over  this  cavity,  which  I  in 
the  first  place,  dissected  off,  and  which  was  as  large 
as  a  man's  two  hands  placed  together.  This  tumor 
appeared  lo  have  commenced  upon  the  exterior  bone 
of  the  cavity,  and  was  very  firmly  and  intimately 
connected  with  it.  It  consisted  of  what  we  call 
schirrous  or  indurated  flesh,  and  near  the  same  bone 
was,  perhaps,  a  gill  of  pus.  The  bone  itself  was  con- 
siderably absorbed,  that  is  it  had  lost  its  consistence  as 
bone,  so  thati  could  push  my  dissecting  knife  through 
it.  The  cavity  (which  in  health  was  empiy.)  was 
filled  Avith  a  diseased  substance,  most  of  which  was 
as  hard  as  schirrous,  the  remaining  part  was  coagu- 
lated lymph.  If  the  ox  had  not  been  killed,  the  mat- 
ter, or  pus  above  mentioned,  must  have  found  its  way 
out,  and  in  this  instance  through  the  gum,  outside  of 
the  teeth.  And  the  disease,  being  so  extensive, must 
have  been  incurable. 

The  cause  of  this  disease,  I  have  no  doubt,  oris;i- 
nated  in  external  violence.  I  believe  I  suggested 
this  idea  to  you  when  I  saw  the  ox  alive  at  your  farm. 
I  have  conversed  with  a  very  intelligent  medical  gen- 
tleman since,  who  has  lived  in  the  country  and  who 
has  been  acquainted  with  a  number  of  cases,  some  of 
which  have  been  traced  to  external  violence.  This 
violence  is  inflicted  by  cruel  teamsters.  The  bone, 
as  stated  is  thin,  and  a  heavy  blow  with  the  butt  end 
of  a  heavy  whipstaff  is  sufficient  to  fracture  it.  An 
accident  of  this  kind  will  be  followed  by  swelling  and 
infusion  into  the  cavity,  which  will  destroy  the  tex- 
ture of  the  bone,  and  eventually  become  an  open  sore, 
and  be  incurable.  There  are  difl'erent  degrees  of  the 
disease  according  to  the  degree  of  violence.  In  some 
cases  the  violence  may  not  fracture  the  bone;  in  such 
cases  there  may  be  a  temporary  swelling,  which  will 
subside.  Or  if  the  fracture  be  slight,  there  may  be  a 
spontaneous  cure  from  the  efforts  of  nature.  In  such 
cases  the  appearance  of  disease  will  subside  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  when  the  swelling  continues  or  increases, 
after  four  or  five  weeks,  I  should  think  the  disease 
may  be  considered  as  incurable,  and  the  sooner  the 
animal  is  killed  the  better. 

Now  one  word  on  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  these 
dumb  animals.  I  have  seen  oxen  pounded  not  only 
with  the  butt  end  of  a  heavy  whip-staff,  applied  with 
all  the  strength  of  a  frantic  athletic  man,  or  more  pro- 
perly, brute — but  I  have  seen  them  struck  over  the 
face  with  the  handle  of  a  hay-fork  nearly  two  inches 
in  diameter,  or  with  a  handspike.  Such  blows  produce 
this  disease,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  it  never  occurs  in  any 
other  part  of  the  animal.  Now  would  it  not  be  well 
that  a  law  should  be  enacted  and  enforced,  regulating 
the  size  of  whip-staves,  and  that  a  teamster  using  or 
carrying  a  whip-staff  over  a  certain  size,  which  should 


always  he  made  so  small  as  not  to  injure  the  bones  of 
an  animal,  should  be  subject  to  a  heavy  jienalty'?  It  is 
shocking  to  humanity  to  witness  the  brutal  cruelly 
inlliiUed  upon  the  noble  horse  and  useful  ox,  and  it 
calls  loudly  for  some  effectual  remedy. 


Broken  Wind. — A  broken  winded  horse  had  been 
kept  in  a  field  where  there  was  not  ar.y  water  except 
in  the  bottom  of  an  old  lime  kiln,  and  had  recovered 
his  wind.  The  owner  ordered  a  stable  shovel  lull  of 
quick  lime  to  be  renewed  every  five  or  six  days,  and 
ih»  water  to  be  poured  off,  and  a  bucket  of  it  given 
every  day  to  a  broken  winded  coach  horse  aged  eight 
years,  which  had  almost  a  constant  cough.  The 
horse  was  supplied  with  water  thus  prepared  for 
about  five  weeks,  and  kept  in  the  stable.  He  is  now 
perfectly  recovered  in  his  wind,  and  free  from  a 
cough. — Farmers'  Reporter. 


He  that  hath  a  trade  hath  an  estate;  and  he  that 
hath  a  calling  hath  a  place  of  profit  and  honor.  A 
ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on 
his  knees. — Dr.  Fraiikliit. 


IVXISCBZiZ:.A3?7I30VS. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

LiBR.iRY   OF     Entertaining    Knowledge — Rice 
Bunting. 

Greatfield.  \sl  mo.  19,  1833. 
The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  is  publish- 
ed under  the  superintendence  of  the  same  society  as 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  It  is  understood 
that  this  association  includes  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  Great  Britain  who  favor  a  more  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge;  and  Lord  Chancellor  Broug- 
ham is,  or  has  been,  chairman  of  the  committee.  It  is 
therefore,  as  we  have  a  right  to  expecl,  a  work  of 
great  meiit;  and  in  many  instances  the  researches  of 
naturalists,  which  have  been  heretofore  confined  in 
volumes  beyond  the  reach  of  common  readers,  are  lu- 
cidly arranged  and  presented  in  a  popular  form,  illus- 
trated by  numerous  figures  or  engravings.  A  nmnhcr 
(bound  like  many  of  the  French  books  in  paper)  con- 
tains about  216  pages;  and  two  numbers  form  a  neat 
duodecimo  volume.  I  have  just  received  the  30lh 
number,  which  appears  to  have  been  vvrilten  in  the 
early    part  of  last  year,  (1S32.) 

There  is  internal  evidence  that  much  labor  has 
been  applied  in  the  preparation  of  the  different  arti- 
cles; but  sometimes,  tlirough  haste  or  inadvertence, 
errors  have  escaped  undetected  by  the  publishing  com- 
mittee. Such  defects  appear  indeed  to  be  rare,  but 
ihey  rise  in  imporiance  with  the  high  character  of 
this  work  which  insures  them  a  widely  extended  cir- 
culation; and  it  may  be  some  slight  assistance  to  the 
cause  in  which  that  society  is  engaged,  to  point  out 
some  of  those  errors,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Gen- 
nesee  Farmer. 

THE    RICE    BUNTING. 

Under  the  head  of  Rice  we  are  presented  with  the 
following  account  of  a  biid  with  which  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar, known  lo  some  persons  by  the  name  of  JJice 
hunting,  and  Rted  bird  from  its  food,  and  to  others 
by  the  name  of  Conquedle  from  its  notes. 

"The  cultivators  of  Rice  in  America  sometimes 
suffer  severely  from  the  depredations  of  the  Rice  bird 
ofCatesby,  {Emberiza  oryzivora.)  knmvn  familiarly 
in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Bob  Lincoln.  This 
bird  is  about  six  orseven  inches  long;  its  head  and  the 
under  part  of  its  body  are  black,  the  upper  part  is  a 
mixture  of  black,  white,  and  yellow,  and  the  legs  are 
red.  Immense  flocks  of  these  birds  are  seen  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  where  the  rice  crop  precedes  that  of 
Carolina,  but  when  from  the  hardening  of  the  grain 
the  rice  in  that  quarter  is  no  longer  agreeable  to  them, 
they  migrate  towards  the  north,  and  pass  over  the 


sea  in  such  numerous  parties  as  to  be  sometimes  heard 
in  their  flight  by  sailors  frequenting  that  course. 
These  birds  appear  in  Carolina  while  the  rice  is  yet 
milky.  Their  attacks  upon  the  grain  while  in  this 
state,  are  so  destructive  as  to  bring  considerable  loss 
upon  the  farmers.  The  birds  arrive  in  the  United 
States  very  lean,  but  thrive  so  well  upon  their  favor- 
ite diet,  that  during  the  three  weeks  to  which  their 
visit  is  usually  liiniled,  they  become  excessively  fat, 
so  as  to  fly  with  difTiculty,  and  when  shot  to  be  burst 
with  the  fall.  So  soon  as  the  rice  begins  to  harden 
here,  they  retire  to  other  parts,  remaining  in  one 
place  only  so  long  as  the  rice  continues  green.  When 
this  food  entirely  fails  they  have  recourse  lor  their 
subsistence  to  insects  until  the  maize  begins  to  form 
its  grains,  and  then  the  milky  substance  which  these 
contain  is  devoured  with  the  same  avidity  that  marks 
their  attacks  upon  the  rice  plant."* 

The  brief  history  of  this  bird  is  as  follows:  It  leaves 
the  inlerlrupical  regicms  early  in  spring;  and  directing 
its  course  slowly  through  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  Slates,  passes  on  in  great  numbers  to  breed 
north  (if  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  At  this  time 
the  sexes  are  very  distinguishable  by  their  colors. 
Early  in  summer  however,  the  C(j|or  of  the  male  be- 
gins lo  change,  gradually  assimilating  to  those  of  the 
female;  and  towards  its  close,  the  parents  with  their 
broods,  joining  in  large  flocks,  on  their  way  south- 
ward, attack  in  succession  the  late  sown  oat  fields  of 
New  York  and  New  England,  the  wild  rice  along  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  cultivated  rice  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  then  passes  into  Cu- 
ba and  soon  afler  into  Jamaica.  See  Wilson,  Au- 
dubon, and  NUTT.\LL. 

The  notion  of  their  passing  in  autumn  from  Cuba 
into  Carolina  to  eat  rice  was  a  misconception  of 
Catesby.  Lying  in  a  bay  at  Andros'  Island  one 
night  in  "September''  he /ienrrf  three  successive  flocks 
of  birds  passing  over  to  the  northward;  and  concluded 
from  their  notes  that  these  were  rice  birds.  He  adds: 
"I  conceive  after  partakingof  the  earlier  crop  of  rice  at 
Cuba,  they  travel  over  sea  to  Carolina  for  the  same 
intent,  the  rice  there  being  at  that  time  fit  for  them." 
We  have  seen  however,  that  the  rice  birds  at  that 
very  time  were  journeying  southward  from  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States;  that  their  favorite 
kinds  of  food,  with  which  our  countiy  abounds,  were 
already  spread  before  them;  and  they  could  have  had 
no  inducement  to  go  lo  Cuba,  for  the  rice  harvest  in 
the  southern  states,  "commences  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust."! 

Their  leatmessat  this  season;  and  their  subsisting  on 
insects  after  Ihe  rice  is  gone  and  while  they  are  wait- 
ing for  the  maize  to  form  its  grains,  are  equally  ficti- 
tious; for  though  the  time  of  planting  Indian  corn  is 
more  extended  in  the  southern  states  than  in  higher 
latitudes,  owing  to  a  greater  lenjcth  of  the  warm  sea- 
son, yet  *a  portion  is  in  the  milky  state  quite  soonj 
enough  to  save  Bob  Lincoln  from  any  such  necessity. 

I  omit  some  minor  objections,  but  observe  that  the 
back  of  its  head  is  7io(  black,  though  so  represented  in 
Nuttai.l's  figure.  Wilson  says,  "back  of  the  head 
a  cream  color;"  Audubon,  "back  of  the  head  and  neck, 
brownish  yellow."  Nuttall:  "the  hind  head,  yellow- 
ish white."  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  it  takes 
one  of  its  local  names,  the  skunk  black  bird. 

I  would  now  remark  that  this  paragraph  from  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  though  very  er- 
roneous, affords  proof  of  the  research  of  the  author, 
who  only  failed  by  not  making  a  better  selection  of 
books.  So  much  has  been  done  for  American  ornith- 
ology in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  he  who  ex- 
clusively consults  older  authors,  places  himself  far  in 
the  back  ground.  .  D.  T. 

•  Part  29,  p.  94.     t  P-  SO. 

t  In  an  article  copied  from  the  S9uthern  Agricultur- 
ist, the  writer  says,  "The  corn  was  in  tassel  from  the 
ninth  day  of  June  until  the  first  day  of  July."  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  Vol.  xiii,  p   100. 
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Frices  Cwrenl  in  jVch'  York,  April  20. 

Betsiottx,  yellow,  18  a  20.     CoUon,  New  Orleans,  .11 

aM\;  Uplaud,  .10  o  .lii;  .Alabama,  .10  a  .I3i.   Cotton 

£agjtn»,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  o  .2li;  Flax,  .13  n  .UJ.    FLai, 

American,  7.  o.8.  Flaxseed,!  bush,  clean, 15. 00  a  15.25; 

rough,  13.00  o Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  a  5.62; 

Canal,  6.00  a  6.37;  Bait.  How'd  st.  5.62  a  b.'ib;    Rh'd 

city  mills,  7.00  a ;  country,  5  50  c  5.62;  Alexand'a, 

5.50   o  5.62;  Fredericksburg,  5.50  a  5.62;   Petersburg, 

5.62  o ;    Rye   flour,  3.75  a  4.00;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.75  a  4.00,  per  hhd.  16.50  a  17.00.    GVniii,  Wheat, 

North,  1.12  a  1.16;  Vir.  l.lSo ;    Uye,  North,  .80  a 

.82;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .73  a  .78;    Barley,  .60  a   62; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .45  a  46;  Peas,  rthitc,  dry,  7  bu. 

—  a ;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.50  a  10.00;  Provis'wm,  Beef, 

mess,  9.50  a  0.75;  prime,  5.75  o  6.00;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   13.75  a  14.25,  prime,  10.75  a 

11.25;  Lard,  74.  a. 9. 


ITALIAN  SILK  REEL  FOR  SALE. 
An  Italian  Silk  Keel,  imported  from  Genoa,  for  sale. 
Inquire  at  the  American  Farmer  Establishment.     Let- 
ters post  paid.     Price  910.     This  will  not  be  repeated. 

JACKS  AND  JENNY  FOR  SALE. 

The  celebrated  Jack  DO.N  CARLOS  and  two  of  his 
oflspriug  (a  young  Jack  and  Jennj)  are  ofTered  for  sale. 

Don  Carlua  was  imported  from  the  Island  of  Major- 
ca, in  1820.  He  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years  old,  (in 
the  prime  of  life,)  is  52  and  a  half  inches  high,  stout 
built  and  in  full  vigor,  his  color  is  black  with  white 
muzzle  and  belly.  He  is  exceedingly  docile  and  gen- 
tle.    Price  §200. 

Also,— A  young  JACK,  a  son  of  Don  Carlos,  4  years 
old,  43  inches  high,  well  made,  stout  ami  promising,  of 
same  color  a-,  his  sire— price  §150. 

Also, — A  full  sister  of  tlie  last,  3  years  old,  44  inches 
high,  well  made  and  handsome,  color  dark  iron  grey. 
Price  $100. 

If  these  three  animals  be  taken  together  they  will  be 
sold  a  great  bargain.     Apply  to 

■  I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 

Ap.  26 — tf.  .liner.  Farmer  Estahlislimenl. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED,  &c. 

Just  received  at   the    American  Farmer  Office   and 
Seed  Store  a  supply  of  frtsh  and  genuine  Wuite  Mcl- 
BERR.T  Seed.     Also 
MAMMOTH  PUMPKIN  SEKD. 
EARLIEST  FIIENCH  CABB.MjF.  do. 
EARLY  FRENCH,  or  PARIS  WHITE  ONION  do. 
ACORN  SQUASH  do. 

Together  with  a  complete  assortment  of  Fresh 
Garden  Seeds,  including  those  raised  by  the  United 
Society  of  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 

I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  DURIIA.M  SHOR'I'HORN- 
ED  CVl'TLE  AND  HIGHLY  IMPROVED 
SHEEP. 

AVill  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  29lh  day  of  May  next, 
on  IheLucfci/  Uil  Farm,  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  the 
late  residence  of  Kiehar<l  K.  Mi  adcdenVI,  the  high- 
ly improved  stock  of  CATTLE  ;ind  SHEEP,  Ijelonging 
to  the  estate  of  said  dec'ii.  It  is  believed  that  the  stock 
now  oll'ered  for  sale,  stand  unsurpassed,  in  the  valuable 
ijualilies  of  their  kind,  by  any  in  our  country.  Amongst 
the  Durham  Cattle  are  several  BULLS,  from  a  few 
months  up  to  three  years  old,  handsomely  marked  and 
(if  fine  figure  and  size;  there  are  also  a  number  of  young 
COWS,  some  of  them  wiih  calves  by  their  sides;  and  a 
handsome  collection  of  HEIFEltS  less  than  a  year  old, 
and  well  grown. 

The  SHEEP  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  wool,  and  lor  their  uncommon 
thriftiness.  They  are  the  result  of  the  unremitting 
<;are  and  attention  to  th-;  subject,  by  the  deceased,  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  tlock  consists  of  about 
one  hundred  and  hfty,  males  and  females,  and  nearly 
an  equal  portion  of  each.  The  Ewes  have  at  this  time 
young  Lambs  by  the  most  approved  Hams  on  the  place. 
They  will  be  sold  ip  small  divisions,  with  a  view  to  the 
general  accommodation. 

A  credit  of  nine  months  will  be  given,  the  purchaser 
giving  bond  and  approved  security,  but  a  discount  will 
be  allowcj  to  any  that  may  prefer  paying  the  money  in 
hand.  D.iVlD   MEAUli,  Wi/miHis(ro(or. 

April  5,— St 


IMPROVED    DURHAM    SHORTHORN 
CATTLE. 

I   have  the  selling  (on  commission)  of  the  following 
fine  animals, — viz: 

A  Bull  5  years  old,  full  blood,  for  $200 

Do     3       "        "         Do  "  300 

Do     2       "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     U     "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     1       "        "  (small)  Do     "  150 

Several  Cows  and  Heifers  from  §200  to  $300  each. 

Half  Blood  and  upwards.— A  Bull  Calf,  by  Bolivar,   6 

months  old,  fifteenth-sixteenths  Durham  Shorthorn, very 

promising,  $75. 

A  Cow  8  or  9  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham  Short- 
horn a  very  fine  breeder,  $100. 

Several  Heifers  2  years  old,  half  blood  and  upwards, 
prices  from  $75  to  §100  each. 

Several  similar  Heifers  1  year  old,  $50  to  75. 
Several  half  blood  Bulls,  1  year  old,  $30  to  $50  each. 
Address  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

.^nier.  Far.  Office. 

CHOICE  MERCER  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

I  can  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  Mercer  Potatoes  of 
superior  quality  for  seed,  at  $1  per  bushel. 

I.I.HITCHCOCK, 
American  Farmer  Oflace  and  Seed  Store. 


B.a.IiTZSSORi:  fkichs  citbbent. 


200,000  WHITE  MULBERRY  TREES. 

The  Subscriber  has  on  hand  and  for  sale  200,000 
White  Mulberry  Trees  of  two  and  three  years'  growth, 
which  have  been  transplanted,  are  in  a  healthy  and 
thrifty  condition,  and  which  he  offers  for  sale  at  $1.50 
and  $2.00  per  hundred,  delivered  at  the  nursery. 

Also,  a  few  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  or  Chinese 
White  Mulberry.  ASA  BUTLER, 

Suffield,  Conneclicut. 

P.  S.  All  orders  (po»t  paid)  will  be  punctually  at- 
tended to.  April  12,— 6t. 


TO  FARMERS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths  by  the  dozen  or  single, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  general  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shcllers,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  a.s- 
sorlmeiit  of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  Agricultural  Implements. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  for  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice,  any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  this  city.  The  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  time,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  street.  Ap.  26. 

SINCLAIR  AND  MOORE  S  NURSERY. 

The  Proprietors  are  about  to  clear  a  part  of  the 
ground,  now  occupied  with  white  Mulberry  Trees.,  in 
order  to  plant  other  articles,  to  which  the  exposure  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  will  dispose  of  them 
at  very  reduced  prices;— after  these  are  sold  the  regu- 
lar price  will  be  ten  dollars  per  hundred  for  trees  eight 
to  ten  feet  high. 

They  also  olfer  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  fifty 
kinds  of  hardy  Rose  Bushes,  (among  which  is  the  much 
admired  GreviUe,)  double  Altheas,  Honeysuckles,  Cor- 
corus,  Lilac,  Snowberry  and  Buffalo  Berry  Trees,  Chi- 
nese Alanthus,  white  flowering  Horscchestnut,  and  sil- 
ver leaved  Maple,  all  of  large  size,  (the  latter  is  a 
beautiful  shade  tree,)  large  red  and  white  Dutch  Cur- 
rant, red  and  white  Antwerp  and  other  Raspberry 
Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  assorted,  (large  plants  rais- 
ed carefully  for  sale,)  white  and  black  Walnut,  Quinces 
assorted.  Peach  Trees,  a  large  stock  of  very  superior 
kinds,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
tirape  Plants  and  Cuttings  of  several  varieties,  .■Aspara- 
gus and  Hop  Roots,  and  Thorns  for  hedging. 

Apply  at  the  Nursery,  or  at  their  store,  corner  of 
Pratt  and  Light  streets.  Feb.  22. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  is  a  decline  to  a  trifling 
extent  in  the  flour  market.  Sales  of  Howard  street  flour 
have  been  made  within  the  range  of  our  quotation. 
From  some  unknown  cause  some  of  our  city  mills  flour 
has  attained  the  ascendency  over  Howard  street  in 
South  America,  and  therefore  a  few  sales  have  been 
made  of  it  for  that  market  at  a  considerable  advance 
upon  the  price  of  Howard  street. 

ToBACco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,sui table f or  segars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red, 9. 00a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  726  hhds.  Md.;  124  hhds. 
Ohio;  2  hhds.  Ken.  and  1  hhds.  Vir.— total  853  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheal  family  ,$6.75  a  7.25;  super 
Howard-street,  5.25  a  5. 37^;  city  mills,  5.37^0  5.75; 

city  mills  extra  5.50  a ;— Corn  Meal  bbl.  3  25;  — 

GRAiN.best  red  wheal,  1.15al.20;  vvhiledo a  1.25; 

—Corn,  white,  67  0  68,  yellow,  68  a  70; Rte,  69  0  71 

— Oats,  37ia41. — Beans,  75   a  80— Peas,  65  a  70— 

Clover-seeii  S.OO  a Timothy,--   a Ok- 

CHAHP   Grass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00a2.50 — Herd's,  —    a Lucerne  —  n  37^  lb.— 

Barlet,-Flaxseei>1.50  al.62-CoTTON,Va.lO  a  12-Lou. 
l2o  13— Alab.  12  (i.l3— Tenn.  .lO.i.  12;  N. Car. 10  a. 12; 

Upland  10aI2i-WHisKET,  hhds.  Ut  p.  29 ;in  bbis 

294  n  30 Wool,  iras/if(i.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

o  50;  American  Full  Blood, SS  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33n38;half  do.  30  n  S3;quarterdo.  2S  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  0  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  0 
22;  half  do.  18  n  20;quarterdo  16  a  18;common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton  ,$200  a  210,  Country,  dew-rot  ted,  6 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a  8c. -Feathers,  38,iii  374;-Plas- 

ter  Paris,  per  ton,  5  25  n ground,  1.50  a   —     bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigf  or  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  2  8. 00  a  30. 00;  bar  Sus.perton, 
75.00  a85. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  06. 25 — 
Oak  wood,  S.OO  0  3.25;  Hickory, 4  50  n  5. 00;  Pine,  2. 25. 
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Horizontal  Ploughikg- 


-HiLLSlDE  Ploughs. 
Mb.  Smith:  riiji.  io,  .3^ri(  11. 

Not  lung  since,  in  a  ys.Tiy  of  friends,  discoursing  on 
\he  subject  of  agriculture; — its  past  liisiory  and  pre- 
sent slate  in  Virginia,  tl)e  topics  ut hmizonUd plough- 
ing  and  hillside  ploughs  came  up;  and  a  question  was 
raised  as  to  llie  real  author  or  aniliors  of  these  iin- 
provennents.  To  the  late  Gov.  Randolph,  of  this 
slate,  their  origincd  inuentinn  has  by  many  been  as- 
cribed. If  so,"lie  merited  the  thanlis  of  the  whole 
agricultural  cominunily;  and  pei haps  ncjt  the  less  if 
he  merely  iiUroduccd  them  both;  and  improved  the 
construction  of  the  latter,  (the  principle  having  been 
before  sui^gesied,)  a  degree  of  credit  which  is  perhaps 
all  that  was  ever  claimed,  either  by  liimself  or  by  his 
friends  for  him.  As  there  however  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  some,  on  these  points,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  appeal  to  yourself,  as  being  a  proba- 
ble source  of  the  roost  correct  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  following  queries,  as 
they  proceed  from  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
history,  (and  why  should  not  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture be  interesting  to  farmer."-?)  or  perhaps  from  the 
less  dignified,  though  eijually  innocent  disposition  of 
an  antiquary: 

1st.  Was  "horizontal  ploughing"  first  practised  by 
Gov.  Randolph,  as  some  have  supposed? 

-2d.  Was  he  the  original  inventor  of  Ihe  "hillside" 
plough. 

3d.  Even  supposing  the  ideas  in  either  or  both  cases 
to  have  been  original  w  ith  him;  were  they  iiewf 

To  these,  I  am  much  templed  to  add  a  fourth — i.  e. 
whether  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  ploughing 
tridy  and  (xaclly  horizontal,  would  be  a  blessing  or  a 
curse? 

That  tliis  question  is  not  entirely  without  meaning, 
may  hereafter  appear. 

Answers  to  these  would  be  duly  appreciated,  by 

A  Virginian. 
Probably  "A  Virginian"  is  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  extant,  on   the  subject  of  his  communication. 
That  Gov.  Randolph  first  piactised  horizontal  plough- 
ing in  this  country,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  but  that 
he  was  the  original   inventor  of  tlie  mode,  or  of  the 
hilWide  plough,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.     Certain  it  is, 
that  horizontal  ploughing  was  recommended  by  Colu- 
mella, and   most  probably  practised  by  the  Romans; 
and  of  course  a  hillside  plough  <if  some  sort  was  used 
by  them.     But  that  Gov.  Randolph  introduced  both 
the  mode  of  ploughing  and  the  plough,  and  thus  con- 
ferred a  most  important  benefit  upon  his  c<iHntry,  and 
■jarticularly  upon  "Old  Albemarle,"  there  can  be  no 
question;  nor  can  there  be  any  as  to  the  degree  of  ho- 
nor due  to  him  for  ihe  service  thus  rendered  his  coun- 
try.    It  may  be  said  that  he  merely  happened  to  be 
the  first  to   practice   upon   an  old   theory,  and  thus 
brought  it  into  notice;  but  this  is  not  correct.     'I'he 
theory  was  at  least  eighteen  hundred  years  old,  and 
had  been  pas.sed  Ly  as  unworthy  of  attention  during 
the  whole  of  that  lime;  or  at  least  it  was  recurred  to 
merely  by  writers,  fur  we  have  no  record  of  its  beinj 
reduced  to  practice.     Now,  although   the  genius  of 
invention  was  nut  necessary  lo  bring  it  into  successful 
operation,  there  certainly  was  a  genius  and  a  spirit 
required  to  meet  and  overcome  the  prejudices  and  ha- 
bits of  routine  of  the  people,  more  creditable  to  the 
possessor  than  a  mere  inventive  genius  could  be. 

Answers  to  the  queries  of  our  correspondent  may  be 
gathered  fiom  these  remarks,  so  far  as  we  feel  au- 
thorized to  speak.  We  regard  Gov.  Randolph,  as  the 
true  author  of  horizontal  ploughing,  and  of  the  hill- 
side plough,  because  he  has  blessed  oui  country  with 
ihein,  and  we  care  not  where  he  obtained  the  idea. 
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To  the  fourth  question,  we  can  only  say  that  if 
there  is  a  hill  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  wou'd  not 
be  benefited  by  horizontal  ploughing  in  preference  to 
the  common  mode,  we  are  unacquainted  with  it; — ol 
course  we  know  of  no  part  of  our  country  w  he.re  e.^c- 
act  hoiizuiital  ploughing  would  be  a  curse,  or  would 
not  be  a  blessing. 


CATERPILLARS. 

Mr.  Smith:  jJpiiJ  26,  1833. 

I  never  have  seen  caterpillars  sn  abundant  in  my 
life.  My  apple  and  peach  trees  were  full  of  them. 
We  commenced  shooting  powder  at  them,  but  found 
this  would  be  a  never  ending  means  of  destroying 
them.  I  set  three  men  at  work  with  mops  of  cloth 
fixed  on  the  points  of  long  poles,  and  by  dosing  thein 
with  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water,  we  have  de- 
stroyed them  nearly  all.       Yours,  truly,         T.  P. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
MARYLAND. 

For  the  diffusion  of  Horticultural  Science  and  the 
Improvement  of  the  Art  of  Gardening;  As.-ocialed 
Nov.  tlOth — Incorporated  by  act  of  the  legislature,  at 
December  session,  1832. 

The  Council  of  this  Association  have  resolved  to 
open  the  public  proceedings  of  the  society,  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and  other  vegetable 
productions. 

The  exhibition  will  be  opened  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  June  next,  and  will  contiiiue  during  that  and  the 
following  day. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June,  popular  lectures  will  be 
given  in  the  hall  of  exliibiiion,  and  on  the  twelfth 
the  society  will  hold  a  public  meeting,  when  an  ad- 
diess  will  be  delivered. 

In  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  society,  the 
Council  have  resolved  to  offer  premiums  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  award- 
ed 10  the  finest  objects  exhibited,  by  a  committee  of 
judges  appointed  for  that  purpose." 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  to 
act  as  committee  of  arrangement,  viz:  H.F.  Uickehut, 
chairman,  Z.  Waters,  Geo.  Fitzhugh,  James  Moore, 
Edward  Kurtz,  I.  I.  Hitchcock,  Sam.  Feast,  John 
Feast. 

All  who  feel  interested  in  the  advancement  of  Hor- 
ticulture, are  invited  to  lend  their  aid  in  furtherance 
of  this  design.  Those  wishing  to  exhibit  plants  or 
other  objects  of  Horticultural  interest,  will  please 
communicate  their  views  to  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ment, stating  at  the  same  time  the  articles  they  de- 
sign to  exhibit. 

Letters  on  the  subject,  must  be  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  from  whom  any  further 
information  may  be  obtained. 

May  3.  

BUILDING  HOUSES. 

We  extract  from  an  able  article  in  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal, on    Domestic  Architecture,  the  following  on  the 
subject  of  building  houses,  wh  ch  we  think  will  at- 
tract the  interest  and  attention  of  many  of  our  readers. 
Smaller  cities  and  towns  have  a  great  advanlao-e 
in  the  intervals  which  occur  between  the  houses,  and 
in  New  England  this  advantage  is  turned  lo  good  ac- 
count.     The  houses  there  are  frequently  built  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  each  other,  a 
space  of  several  yards  being  also  let't  between  them 
and  the  streets. — The  whole  of  this  is  planted  with 
delicate  shade  trecsand  shrubs, and  as  the  houses  them- 
selves  are   usually  painted    white    and  have  small 
tasteful  porticos  in  front,  the  effect  is  the  most  agree- 
able that  can  be  imagined.     Gentlemen  who   have 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  frequently  inform  us 
that  they  have  never  seen  any  thing  that,  as  a  whole, 
would  compare  in  neatness  and  real  beauty  with  some 
of  the  New  England  villages.     It  is  a  beauty  in  the 
power  of  every  one  of  our  towns,  for  the  houses  in 


New  England,  though  as  comfortable  and  durable  as 
in  other  places,  cost  I  believe  even  less  than  is  usual 
for  edifices  of  iheir  size.  Nearly  the  whole  i?  effect- 
ed by  the  neat  little  yard,  with  its  verdure,  in  con- 
trast with  the  pure  white  of  the  facade,  and  by  the 
linle  poriic:i  over  the  door.  There  is  another  char- 
acteristic in  these  towns,  which  I  should  like  lo  see 
more  common  in  the  country;  1  mean  the  habit  of 
planting  trees  along  the  streets.  We  should  not  have 
all  the  streets  in  a  town  treated  in  ibis  manner;  those 
for  business  should  be  kept  clear,  but  in  all  others 
trees  should  be  planted  more  or  less  thickly,  as  taste 
or  convenience  will  admit.  They  give  a  town  the 
appearnnce  of  richness  and  comfort,  which  cannot  be 
so  cheaply  procured  in  any  oilier  manner.  The  elm 
is  our  most  graceful  sliade  tree,  and  will  he  found 
most  suitable  when  the  streets  are  wide;  when  nar- 
row, the  maple,  I  believe,  is  found  lu  answer  best. 

As  to  country  houses  and  their  premises,  so  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  ground,  and  of  all  ob- 
jects, even  to   a  distance   of  miles,  that  Ihe  subject 
swells  entirely  beyond  our  limits.     I  must  be  allow, 
ed  however,  lo  remonstrate  against  the  warfare  which 
is  every   where  carried  on  against  our  noble  forest 
trees,  trees   which   should    be  estimated    by   us  as 
far  above  all  price.     The  first  thing  done  in  the  new 
parts  of  our  country,  when  a  spot  is  determined  on 
for  a  house,  is  to  cut  down  all  the  trees  within  many 
rods  of  it,  and  then  year  by  year,  the  work  of  des- 
truction goes  on,  as  if  the  very  sight  of  a  forest  tree 
were  odious.    The  house  stands  alone  in  theclearino, 
its  inmates,  and  particularly  the  children  roasted  and 
browned  under  the  hot  summer's  sun;  but  by  and  by, 
the  nakedness  of  the  situation  is  fell,  and  then  are 
planted  some  Lombardy  poplars  "all  in  a  row."  Now, 
the  trees  which  we  cut  down  with  such  an  unsparing 
hand,  are  the  very  kind  which  English  gardeners  cul- 
tivate with  the  most  persevering  diligence;  and  are 
planted  here  just  as  they  labor  most  to  plant. — And 
we  too  shall  cultivate  them  before  long,  and  shall  then 
think,  with  the  most  bitter  regret,  of  the  sad  destruc- 
tion which  we  and  our  ancestors  have  made.     But 
in  vain;  for  all  the  art  of  man  will  not  be  able  lo  res- 
tore in  any  length  of  time,  such  glades  and  thickets, 
and  lawns,  as  we  now  possess.     \\  hen  about  to  build 
in  a  new  country,  we  should  save,  near  our  house,  an 
acre  or  two  of  the  foiest,  and  should  guard  it  with  the 
most  watchful  care.     Morning,  noon,  and  evening,  it 
would  be  an  agreeable  retreat;  its  shade  would  be  re- 
freshing in  our  scorching  heats;  it  would  connect  us 
in  some  measure,  with  ages  long  since  gone,  and  would 
bring  before  us  the  wild,  but  high  souled  Indian,  his 
council,  his  battle  song,  the  war,  the  chase,  the  feast 
and  dance;  its  noble  and  manly  forms  would  gratify 
our  taste;  it  would  raise  our  thoughts  to  Him  who  is 
"a  shadow  from  the  heat,  a  strength  to  the  needy  in 
his  distress."     I  say  again,  let  us  spare  our  noble  for- 
est trees.     Many    political   considerations   might  be 
adduced  to  show  the  imprudence  of  our  rude  havoc 
among  them,  but  fur  these  we  have  not  room. 


USEFUL  TABLE. 

The  number  of  plants  which  may  be  planted  on  an 
acre  ^  ItiO  rods  or  poles  =  4840  yards  ^  43,5G0 
feet,  is  as  follows: 


Ft.  apart. 
1 

]J  - 
2 

2i   - 
3 

3i  - 
4 

4J  - 
5 

6     - 
7 

8     - 
9 
10     - 


No.  plants. 

43  560 

19,360 

10,890 

6,969 

4.840 

3,556 

2,722 

2,151 

1,712 

1,210 

889 

680 

iM 

435 


Ft.  apart. 
11 

12     - 
13 

14     - 
15 

16     - 
17 

18     - 
19 

20     - 
25 

30     - 
35 
40     - 


No.  plants. 
360 

-  302 
257 

-  222 
193 

-  170 
150 

-  134 
120 

-  103 

69 
48 
35 
27 


58 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Mat  3,  18S3. 


AORZCUI.TURE- 


CFrom  Proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul.  Society.) 
ON  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY. 

SchaglUicoke,  October  25,  18S2. 
SiR^ — I  received  your  circular  ol'  the  24th  Feb.  to- 
gether with  the  constitution  and  hy-laws  uf  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  i)acket  of 
mulberry  seed.  And  I  now  proceed,  agreeably  to  your 
request,  to  give  you  some  outlines  of  my  farming,  and 
of  my  observations  in  practical  husbandry.  'I'lie  im- 
provements in  labor,  in  the  expense  of  tillage,  and  in 
the  other  operations  of  husbandry,  I  think  have  pro- 
duced a  saving  in  expense,  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  of 
nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

Horses  constitute  our  principal  teams  for  tilling  the 
soil  and  transporting  our  produce  to  market.  Very 
little  improvement  has  been  made  in  their  breed  among 
DS  for  the  last  25  years.  To  be  adapted  to  farm  labor, 
these  animals  should  have  straight  limbs,  short  neck, 
large  boned  breast,  thick  boned  legs,  common  sized 
hoofs,  thick  main  and  tail,  be  well  filled  up  in  the 
flank  or  short  ribs,  and  si.xteen  and  a  half  hands  high. 
A  stiaight  back  denotes  toughness  for  service  of  any 
kind.  Tiuse  points  are  best  united  in  what  we  call 
Dutch  hofies.  The  encouragement  given  to  racing, 
and  the  inlruduciion  of  breeds  adapted  to  that  object, 
seems  to  be  the  principal  causes  of  our  working  horses 
being  poorer  than  thoy  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 
In  racehorseslighlnessof  form,andswiflnes3of  motion 
are  most  desirable;  but  farmers  require  in  their  horses 
strength  of  muscle  and  limb,  which  are  not  to  be  ac- 
quired by  encouraging  breeds  of  opposite  qualities. 

In  tillage  husbandry,  great  additional  profit  is  ob- 
laiaed  by  sowing  about   4  lbs.  clover  seed  per  acre 
with  small  grains,  which  answers-on  intervale  lands, 
■where  plaster  has  no  eflect.     This  answers  well  .'or 
a  bed  of  manure,  when  ploughed  under,  and  will  bear 
good  crops  f(jr  six  years  in  succession.     My  course  is 
corn,  barley,  pease  or  flax,  and  sometimes  oats,  and 
■when  these  are  gathered,  1  plough  for  wheat  the  same 
season,  and  sow  in   September.     After  the  wheat  is 
harvested,  the  field  is  pastured   till  spring, -when   1 
again  plough   for  corn,  and   treat  as  before,  until  the 
second  crop  of  wheat  comes  round,  when  it  is  sown 
in  the  spring  with  clover.     The  clover  is  mown  one 
year,  pastured,  and   the  ground   ploughed   for  wheat 
the  same  seacon.     By  so  doing,  land  will  improve  in- 
stead of  deleiiorating,  and  will  net  an  annual  income 
equal  to  any  bank  stock,  andcertainl)  much  pleasant- 
er.     Elevated  lands  will  produce  a  good  crop   three 
years  in  succession,  if  the  soil  be  gravel  or  sand,  by 
adding  a  bushel  of  plaster  to  4  lbs.  o<'  clover  seed  per 
acre,  and  treated  as  above.     Clay  soil  requires  animal 
manure  as  ofteit  as  every  three  years,  then  treated  as 
above  it  will    produce   a  good  crop.     Farming  busi- 
ness thus   conducted,  if  the  season  is  good,  will  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  any  kind.     1  have  found  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  spread  animal  manure  mixed  with  straw  or  hay 
when  fresh  and  plough  it  in,  so  as  to  have  the  fer 
mentation  take  place  under  ground,  thus  preventing 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  from  producing  too  rapid 
a  fermentation,  that  its  properties  may  be  absorbed  by 
the  soil. 

The  principal  object  for  which  lime  is  to  be  used  in 
Ihe  cultivation  of  grain,  is  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
insects.  This  is  done  by  soaking  the  grain  to  be 
sown  in  lime  water,  and  then  rolling  it  in  plaster  of 
paria.  I  have  been  troubled  this  season  by  the  wea- 
vel  upon  my  uhoat:  it  appeared  about  the  first  of 
July,  in  the  form  of  a  small  yellow  worm,  upon  each 
kernel  of  wheat  under  the  chaff.  It  disappeared  af- 
ter the  first  shower  of  rain.  After  the  wheal  was 
■gathered  we  discovered  great  numbers  of  flies  upon 
the  straw,  which  we  supposed  to  be  the  weavel  in 
another  state:  they  have  six  legs  and  a  sharp  pointed 
proboscis;  are  of  a  light  color,  afterwards  becoming 
dark;  have  wings  but  do  not  seem  to  fly.  it  is  now 
October  and  i-hese  S'les  have  not  disappeared.    Thejr 


have  come  on  gradually  from  the  north,  and  have  been 
(ound  to  continue  about  three  years  in  a  place.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  the  fly  has  deposited  the  eggs,  to  be 
seen  in  gathering  next  year's  crop?  It  is  thought  that 
tobacco  is  the  best  thing  yet  discovered  to  destroy 
them. 

Flax  should  be  sowed  for  a  good  crop  after  pota- 
toes, and  not  oftener  than  once  in  seven  years  upon 
the  same  ground — which  I  have  found  by  experience. 
There  have  been  within  a  few  years  great  improve- 
ments made  in  the  implements  of  husbandry.  Among 
these  the  reversed  horse  rake,  in  gathering  hay,  bar- 
ley and  pease,  I  have  used  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
find  it  will  enable  one  man  and  horse  to  do  more 
work  than  six  men  in  the  common  way,  and  do  the 
work  well.  I  have  this  season  purchased  one  of 
Humphrey's  patent  threshing  machines.  It  is  sim- 
))le  in  its  construction,  and  can  be  purchased  for  $00. 
With  one  horse  and  two  men  I  will  engage  to  do  the 
labor  of  eight  men,  and  thresh  it  perfectly  clean.  It 
leaves  the  straw  almost  full  length,  and  worth  more 
for  fodder  than  it  can  be  made  in  any  other  way. 

The  mulberry  seed  which  I  received  from  the  so- 
ciety, I  divided  between  four  or  five  friends  and  my- 
self. We  sowed  it  in  drills,  in  diflerent  kinds  of  soil, 
about  the  15th  of  May.  The  plants  are  all  doing  as 
well  as  could  have  been  expected  from  the  coldness  of 
the  season.  They  are  from  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet 
high.  1  have  tried  for  several  years  various  methods 
of  preparing  cider.  I  have  had  the  last  year  the  best 
I  ever  made.  Some  I  bottled  without  any  addition, 
and  to  some  I  added  a  pint  of  mustard  seed  to  a  bar- 
rel. The  latter  is  as  clear  as  wine  and  of  a  delight- 
ful flavor;  keeping  much  better,  provided  it  be  tight- 
ly bunged.  Respecting  the  manufacture  of  cloth — 
In  the  first  place  we  will  take  one  pound  of  wool  at 
50  cents  per  pound,  6  cents  for  carding,  27  cents  for 
spinning,  121  cents  for  weaving.  Thus  a  yard  and  a 
half  of  flannel  would  cost  95  cents.  Flannel  of  the 
same  quality  can  be  bought  for  less  at  the  shops.  As 
I  am  situated,  having  all  my  labor  to  hire,  I  find  it 
better  to  sell  my  wool  and  buy  goods  to  supply  the 
wants  of  my  family  than  to  attempt  to  have  them 
manulactured.  But  where  a  farmer  hasa  large  fami- 
ly of  daughters,  it  is  an  object  to  manufacture  as  much 
as  |)0sslble  within  themselves — it  will  pay  their  board 
and  be  useful  employment.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  flax. 

Of  domestic  wines— 1st,  Elderberry  wine — To  a 
quart  of  berries  put  a  pint  of  water,  and  let  them 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  mash  them  and  let 
them  just  boil:  then  to  a  quart  ol  juice  put  a  pound 
of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  a  table  spoonful  of 
ginger  to  three  gallons  of  water;  boil  and  skim  till 
clear,  and  when  nearly  cold  spread  your  yeast  upon 
toast  and  pot  it  in  your  cask;  let  it  work  as  long  as 
it  will,  keeping  your  cask  always  full;  when  done 
working  seal  and  cork  it  tight.  In  preparing  wine  it 
is  always  necessary  to  burn  a  rag  wet  in  sulphur  in 
the  bung  hole  of  the  cask.  This  ought  also  to  be 
done  with  cider.  Apples  will  keep  better  than  any 
other  way  put  up  in  oats  packed  and  headed  tight  to 
keep  them  from  the  air.  In  preserving  fruits  it  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  usual  method  to  let  the  fruit 
and  syrup  both  be  cold  before  they  are  put  together. 
Your  friend,  A.  Kniceerbaccer. 

J.  BuEi.,  Esq. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

Agricultural  Improvements  in  ScoTr.AND. 

Agricultural  improTements  in  Scotland  have  proba- 
bly been  greater,  durinjr  the  last  fifty  years,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Kurope.  In  this  period  of  time,  a 
larcre  portion  of  that  country  has  been  converted  from 
unproductive  naked  wastes,  of  moss  and  hills,  into 
fertile  arable  lands,  pastures  and  wood,  through  the 
magic  influence  of  enterprise,  iivdustry  and  science. 
Two  of  the  most  efiicient  operatioiia  in  producing 
iWs  change  have  been  planting  and  draining.    Thou- 


sands of  acres  of  naked  hills  have  been  annually 
planted  with  forest  trees,  which  have  afforded  the 
triple  advantages  of  beauty,  shelter  and  profit.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  moss  or  morass,  have  been  annually 
drained,  and  reclaimed  to  the  uses  of  husbandry,  at 
an  expense  which  would  startle  our  farmers,  and  yel 
with  a  profit  that  invites  imitation.  I'o  take  the  first 
example  which  presents  in  a  work  before  us:  The 
expense  of  draining  and  embanking  Barr  Loch  and 
the  adjoining  grounds,  cost  ^'l 0,000.  The  area  of 
the  Loch  comprised  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
acres.  The  increased  product  or  value  of  this  ground, 
in  the  two  years  after  the  drainage  was  completed, 
amounted  to  thirteen  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

This  great  improvement  in  the  agriculture  and 
prosperity  of  Scotland,  has  been  mainly  accomplished 
through  the  combined  exertions  of  her  most  wealthy, 
most  scientific  and  best  practical  men,  concentrated 
and  brought  to  a  focus  in  hei  "Highland  Society.' — 
This  society  was  formed  in  1784,  and  now  numbers 
about  two  thousand  members;  and  embraces  her  no- 
bility, her  wealthy  merchants  and  mechanics,  her 
men  of  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  her  best 
practical  farmers.  The  annual  contribution  of  each 
member  is  about  five  dollars.  It  would  seem  that 
there  all  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  great 
branch  of  labor  and  source  of  national  wealth;  that 
all  feel  desirous  to  promote  its  improvements,  as  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  affecting  their  individual  interests. 
A  Quarterly  Journal  records  its  transactions,  embrac- 
ing the  communications  and  prize  essays  transmitted 
to  the  society.  And  perhaps  there  is  not  a  periodical 
which  affords  more  useful  and  practical  information 
to  the  intelligent  husbandman  than  the  Edinburgh 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.  The  objects  of 
the  society  embrace  the  improvement  of  every  branch 
of  labor  connected  with  husbandry.  I  venture  to  send 
you  an  abstract  of  the  premiums  offered  by  the  society 
in  1829.  It  will  show  the  diversified  objects  to 
which  the  society  is  directing  its  attention,  the  liberal 
rewards  which  it  holds  out  for  useful  undertakings 
and  improvements,  and  I  think  cannot  fail  to  afford 
useful  hints  to  our  agricultural  societies  in  the  dispo- 
sal  of  their  premiums.  The  following  is  the  abstract: 
For  Essays,  Plans  and  Reports. 

So  eteigrK" 

Present  state  of  the  Highlands  and  islands,    50 
Experiments  in  draining,  .  .  .15 

Plans  of  farm  buildings,  .  .  40 

On  maggot  in  live  sheep,  .  .  .15 

Construction  of  fish  ponds,       .  .  15 

Rearing  pigs  and  making  bacon,     .  .       20 

Thatching,       ....  10 

The  construction  of  the  plough,     .  .       50 

Disease  in  turnips,       ...  15 

Culture  of  lucerne,  .  .  .10 

Construction  of  lime  kilns,      .  .  15 

Application  of  lime,  .  .  .20 

Stocking  of  pasture,     ...  20 

—  295 
Experimenls  and  improvements. 

Raising  and  preparing  straw  for  the  manufac- 
turer,    .  .  .  .  .25 
Workers  of  straw  plait,          .            .  13 

—  SS 
Improvement  of  land  for  tillage     .             .       50 
Draining  moss  and  bog  land,    .             .             60 
Forming  meadows  from  moss  by  irrigation,      10 

do  do        by  other  means,  10 

—  130 
Green  crops,  .  •  •  .50 
Feeding  off  turnips  by  sheep,  .  .  60 
Soiling  sheep,  .  •  •  .10 
Cultivating  mangold  wurzel,  .  .  10 
Bone  manure,  •  .  •  .  4» 
Laying  down  land  to  permanent  pasture,  20 
Comparative  advantages  of  laying  dovrn  lands 

to  pasture,  with  and  without  a  white  crop,  20 
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Experiments  with  fresh  and  rotted  dung. 
Laying  down  the  poor  soils  to  grass,     . 
Saving  the  seed  of  natural  grasses. 
Turning  moor  land  to  pasture. 

For  improving  the  breed  of  black  cattle 
For  improving  the  breed  of  sheep, 
Salving  sheep,       .  .  .  . 

Spaying  sheep. 

Improving  the  breed  of  draft  horses, 

do  do  swine. 

Best  managed  dairy, 
do  improvement  in  curing  butter. 

For  the  cleanliest  kept  cottages,    . 
To  cottagers  for  management  of  bees,    . 

Honorary,  for  planting, 
Raising  pines  for  seeds, 

do      larch     do  .  .  . 

Planting  ash  and  elm. 

Best  cattle  shown, 

do   sheep,      .... 

do  pigs,  .  .  .  . 

do   horses,     .... 
Extra  slock,  .  .  , 

Implements,  roots,  seeds,  &c. 


20 
10 
10 
15 


260 

312 


70 
10 
45 


125 

43 
16 


50 
100 


25 
25 

80 
20 

50 
20 
30 
30 

—  130 
170 
25 
17 
30 
20 
15 


To  be  awarded  at  Perth  fair,  on  animals,  im- 
plements, &c.    .... 


-  277 

340 

2116 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
IRRIGATION. 

Pilltford,  March  20,  1833. 

The  advantages  of  irrigating  land,  especially  grass 
land,  are  not  unknown;  still  it  is  very  generally  ne- 
glected. Most  farmers  know  the  benefit  of  turning 
the  water  from  the  road  side  upon  their  mowing  lots, 
and  yet  they  will  suffer  the  permanent  streams  that 
run  through  their  farms  to  pursue  their  natural  courses, 
without  ever  diverting  one  drop  into  artificial  chan- 
nels to  fertilize  and  enrich  their  fields.  True,  that 
in  a  country  as  level  as  western  New  York,  much 
less  advantage  can  be  taken  of  streams,  than  in  a 
country  abounding  in  hills.  Yet  there  are  hundreds 
of  farms  in  Monroe  county,  that  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  judiciously  diverting  the  streams  from  their 
accustomed  courses,  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  hay 
might  be  added,  with  very  little  expense  to  the  an- 
nual crop. 

In  the  hilly  country  of  Vermont,  I  owned  a  farm, 
over  which  I  carried  the  water  of  a  small  stream  in 
artificial  channels,  more  than  a  mile.  Lands  that  did 
not  yield  half  a  ton  to  an  acre,  were  thus  made  at 
once  to  yield  two  tons;  by  which  means  I  added  to 
my  crop  six  or  eight  Ions.  A  little  experience  taught 
me  that  I  could  carry  water  where  I  had  not  the  least 
suspicion  it  could  be  carried.  Every  stream  that  runs 
with  any  rapidity,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  benefit  of  farmers,  1  will  state  my  method 
of  procedure.     I  first  selected  the  place  at  which  I 

thought  best  to  take  the  water  from  the  stream. 

Here  I  made  a  dam  sufficiently  high  to  conduct  the 
water  into  a  channel  on  the  bank.  The  dam  may  be 
made  of  wood  or  stone,  as  is  most  convenient,  but 
stone  are  best,  as  they  are  most  durable,  and  less  lia- 
ble to  be  washed  away.  I  then  drew  two  furrows 
with  a  plough,  turning  the  sod  down  toward  the 
stream,  and  pulling  the  sods  of  the  second  furrow 
upon  the  top  of  the  first.  This  will  make  a  channel 
sufficiently  large  for  ordinary  purposes,  where  you  do 
not  wish  to  carry  the  stream  to  any  great  distance. 

These  channels  should  be  drawn  as  nearly  level  as 
they  can  be,  and  give  a  current  to  the  water.     Most 


farmers  draw  them  merely  by  judgment, and  of  course 
very  inaccurately.  I  had  an  instrument  to  which 
was  attached  a  spirit  level,  so  that  I  could  lay  them 
with  great  accuracy. 

But  any  farmer  can  make  an  instrument  in  fifteen 
minutes,  that  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. — 
Take  a  piece  of  plank  five  or  six  inches  square, 
through  this  bore  a  hole  to  receive  a  staff  about  three 
feet  long,  sharpened  at  the  lower  end,  to  slick  into 
the  ground.  This  is  used  as  a  standard,  on  which 
you  must  lay  a  smooth  planed  board  about  a  foot 
square.  The  method  of  using  it  is  this:  Place  your 
standard  below  your  intended  canal,  so  that  the  top 
will  be  level  with  your  dam,  or  the  place  where  you 
design  to  take  the  water  from  the  stream.  Then  turn 
water  upon  the  top  of  your  board,  and  so  adjust  it  as 
to  bring  it  to  a  level,  or  a  little  descending  in  the  di- 
rection that  you  wish  to  draw  your  channel.  Then 
with  your  eye  look  across  the  top  of  your  board,  and 
see  where  it  strikes  the  ground.  Here  place  a  boy 
with  a  hoe  to  make  a  mark  in  the  sod;  and  let  him 
go  on  and  make  these  marks  as  you  direct,  once  in  a 
rod,  and  oftener  if  the  ground  be  very  uneven, — 
Thus  go  through  the  whole  extent  that  you  wish  to 
make  your  channel. 

Then  with  your  plough  draw  your  furrows  through 
these  marks,  being  very  careful  not  to  fall  below  them, 
or  go  above  them.  A  little  care  in  drawing  the  fur- 
rows will  save  much  labor  in  making  the  channels. — 
If  not  drawn  with  accuracy,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
sink  the  channels  in  some  places,  and  to  raise  the 
banks  in  others. 

From  these  channels  the  water  will  percolate,  and 
fill  the  ground  below  them;  and  you  may,  in  as  many 
places  as  you  see  fit,  let  it  overflow  the  bank  and 
spread  on  the  surface.  A  better  way  is  to  set  boards 
in  the  bank,  with  an  augur  hole  for  the  water  to  flow 
through  it  in  such  quantity  as  you  may  wish. 

Even  small  streams,  that  fail  early  in  the  summer, 
may  be  of  great  use,  because  if  the  ground  be  well 
saturated  with  water  in  the  spring,  it  will  give  the 
grass  a  start,  and  if  it  be  well  watered  on  the  first  of 
June,  it  will  not  suffer  from  drought  before  the  crop 
is  matured. 

On  the  subject  of  irrigation,  I  have  learned  much 
by  experience,  and  am  so  confident  that  thousands  of 
dollars  might  be  added  to  the  annual  produce  of  our 
fields,  that  I  feel  desirous  to  see  this  improvement  in 
husbandry  more  generally  introduced.  Any  thing 
that  I  can  do  to  aid  my  fellow  citizens  in  such  im- 
provement, would  give  me  pleasure. 

E.  D.  Andrews. 


(From  Proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul.  Society.) 

Extracts  from  a  Letter  fro.m  Le  Rat  De 

Chau.mont. 
Drying  Fodder. — I  have  noticed  a  curious  me- 
thod of  drying  fodder  by  fermentation.  I  think  it  worth 
giving  you  some  details  about.  They  put  the  hay  in 
haycocks  on  even  ground,  very  soon  after  it  is  cut,  i.e. 
12  or  15  hours,  in  piling  it  very  equally  and  tread- 
ing it  down.  Rain  does  not  injure  it  materially. 
The  diameter  of  a  haycock  does  not  exceed  four  feet, 
and  the  height  equal  lo  two-thirds  of  this  diameter. 
As  soon  as  the  heat  produced  by  fermentation  is  too 
great  for  the  hand  lo  remain  in  the  middle  of  the  hay- 
cock, say  20  or  24  hours  after,  they  use  all  diligence 
to  spread  the  hay,  bad  or  good  weather,  for  it  is  spoil- 
ed in  a  few  hours.  Three  or  four  hours  are  sufficient 
to  dry  the  hay  entirely.  The  outer  part  which  is  not 
fermented  is  put  aside  and  treated  by  the  ordinary 
means.  This  hay  can  be  preserved  several  years 
without  experiencing  any  deterioration.  It  has  a  vin- 
ous smell  which  cattle  like  when  once  accustomed  to 
it.  It  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  cattle  in 
general,  and  particularly  to  horses.  They  can  eat  of 
it  freely  without  inconvenience,  even  when  it  is  re- 
cently made.    This  method  is  chiefly  advantageous 


to  clover  and  lucerne;  because  it  dries  them  sooner — 
it  prevents  the  leaves  from  falling,  and  preserves  the 
nutritive  principle. 

Culture  of  Hemp. — Wherever  I  have  travelled 
I  have  observed  that  they  cultivate  hemp.  I  was 
struck  with  the  immense  expense  that  cultivation  cost, 
chiefly  in  manure.  If  now  and  then  I  met  with  some 
privileged  piece  of  ground,  which  by  its  ferlility  did 
not  require  such  a  quantity  of  manure,  the  price  of 
the  soil  was  so  high  that  the  mere  interest  of  the 
same  would  have  purchased,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
either  Jefl"erson  or  Lewis  counties,  a  similar  quantity 
of  land,  as  good  at  least  fur  the  production  of  hemp, 
and  where  the  cultivation  of  it  will  not  cost  so  much. 
I  hope  our  society  will  think  it  advisable  to  recom- 
mend to  the  farmers  a  particular  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  hemp,  wherever  the  soil  is  favorable  to  its  cul- 
tivation. 


(From  Proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul.  Society.) 

VARIETIES  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Hoitse  oj  Itepresfnlatires,  U.  S.  7 
Dear  Sm:  February  16,  1S3S.     3 

I  enclose  you  extracts  making  almost  an  entire  co- 
py of  Mr.  Lawson's  essay  on  the  potato,  includinor 
his  list  of  the  varieties  cultivated  in  Scotland,  and 
their  qualities. 

I  believe  the  publication  of  this  essay  of  Mr.  Law- 
son  would  be  useful.  But  I  am  most  an.\ious  to  ob- 
tain a  like  examination  of  the  varieties  of  this  useful 
plant  cultivated  in  our  slate,  in  order  that  our  far- 
mers may  know  which  are  the  best  and  worst  of 
these  varieties.  With  this  knowledge  the  farmers 
will  go  on  cultivating  their  usual  and  customary  va- 
riety whether  indifferent  or  bad:  with  correct  infor- 
mation as  to  the  best  and  most  valuable  varieties,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  farmers  will  abandon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  varieties,  bad  or  indifferent — and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  best 
varieties.  Such  will  certainly  be  the  course  of  all 
wise  and  prudent  agriculturists;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  their  example  will  soon  be  followed  by  all 
others,  as  well  from  considerations  of  interest,  as 
from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  ridicule  and  reproach  of 
persevering  in  error  and  folly.  With  great  respect, 
Youis,  &c.  MiCHAEi.  Hoffman. 

Jesse  Buel,  Esq. 

(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  &c.  &c. 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  No  19,  Decem- 
ber, 1832,  p.  364.) 

On  the  Principal  Varifties  of  the  Pot.mo,  cul- 
tivated in  this  cmmtry.     By  JIk.  Charlks  Law- 
son,  Seedsman  to  the  Society. 
After  some  general  observations  on  the  potato,  in 
which  he  expresses  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  thai  the  new  varieties  become  bad  by  the  age 
of  about  14  years,  Mr.  Lawson  says: 

"No  doubt  extensive  experience  has  proved,  that 
the  cultivation  of  any  particular  variety  of  potato, for 
a  continued  succession  of  crops,  in  the  same  soil  and 
siluation,   injures   the   quality,  and    diminishes   the 
quantity  of  the  produce.     But  this  is  a  law  applica- 
ble to  all  cultivated  plants,  and  only  shows  that  atten- 
tion to  the  change  of  circumstances  and  to  rotation, 
is  also  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  the  potato."* 
I  proceed  with  further  extracts: 
"What  is  wanted  regarding  the  potato  is, — 
"1.  The  fixed  application  of  a   particular  name  to 
each  of  the  more  important  vaiieties; 

"2.  The  determination  of  those  varieties,  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  ought  to  be  abandoned; 


*  Note  by  the  transcriber.  Manure  well  to  waste  mo- 
ney; and  at  the  same  time  in  your  garden  always  plant 
your  potatoes  on  the  same  spot,  anii  you  will  probably 
succeed  in  diminishing  the  qunnlity  of  the  crop,  and  be 
about  certain  to  change  a  good  into  a  very  bad  quality 
of  potato.  Such  is  the  common  practice]  and  such  ia 
general  the  result. 
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"3.  The  indicaiion  of  iliose  more  particularly 
ailapted  to  particular  soils,  siluaiioiis  and  purposes; 

"4.  The  knowledge  of  those  to  which  we  might 
look  with  most  cerlainly  as  improvable  by  crossing. 

"With  these  views  I  have  prepared  the  following 
descriptive  table  of  the  varieties  which  I  had  the  op- 
portimity  of  growing  and  examining  this  season. 

'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  change  of  so:],  cli- 
Diale  and  tieatment,  may  alter  the  qualities  of  the 
tubers  in  a  considerable  degree;  but  it  appears  to  me 
rot  less  true,  thai  no  circumstances  will  very  mate- 
rially change  the  general  tendency  to  being  early  or 
lale,  the  general  form,  the  color,  or  the  general  liabit 
of  growth. 

"1  have  theref  re  noted  these  particulars  as  afford- 
ing collectively  discriminative  characters  of  sufficient 
Taiue. 

"The  tubers  are  composed  of  water,  starch,  fibrous 
matter,  mucilage  and  saline  extract.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mealiness  depends,  either  upon  a  due  proportion 
of  these  principles,  or  upon  the  mucilage  of  some  be- 
ing more  or  less  coagulable  by  heat  than  that  of  others; 
or  it  may  occasionally  be  affected  by  the  acidity'  of 
the  spring  water,  in  which  they  are  boiled.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I  have  noled  the  qualities  of  the 
different  varieties  as  to  their  being  mealy  or  waxy. 

"The  comparative  liability  to  disease  is  the  next 
circumstance  attended  to.  The  mode  of  growth  of 
the  stems  whether  inclined  to  be  erect  or  drooping, 
has  also  been  noted. 

'The  flavor,  I  apprehend,  depends  very  materially 
o;i  the  increased  action f  of  the  vital  functions  of  tlie 
leaves,  and  dues  not  admit  of  being  very  intelligibly 
expressed. 

"The  degree  of  productiveness  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  but  can  be  expressed  only  by  very  gene- 
ral and  rather  vague  terms. 

"Although  the  same  variety  of  potato,  cultivated 
under  different  circumstances,  may  yield  different  pro- 
portions of  its  component  parts,  yet,  as  a  comparative 
view  of  that  ingredient  of  most  impo.-tance  in  its  ap- 
plication as  food,  namely,  the  starch,  from  the  differ- 
ent varieties  culiivated  under  the  same  circumstances, 
will  afford  a  good  criterion  as  to  their  relative  value. 
I  have  ascertained  this  by  rasping  eight  ounces  of 
tuber  of  each  variely,  which  being  immediately  mix- 
ed wiih  a  suffioient  quantity  of  water,  was  poured  on 
a  fine  hair  sieve,  through  which  the  water  passed, 
carrying  with  it  the  white  precipitate.  The  weight 
of  this  sediment,  depos  ted  from  the  filtrated  fluid, 
after  being  thoroughly  dried,  is  marked  in  the  table. 
In  those  cases  where  the  difference  was  great,  to  pre- 
vent the  pi>esibility  of  mistake,  I  made  second  trials. 
I  think  it  likely,  that  had  the  macerated  potato  lain 
for  a  day,  and  been  frequently  stirred,  the  qiianlily  of 
starch  would  have  been  greater;  but  as  the  whole 
v.ere  done  exactly  in  the  same  way,  the  products  an- 
swer equally  well,  asaffurding  a  comparative  view. 

"In  the  specimens  of  st:irch  pnidiiced  by  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  a  considerable  diffi-rence  was  percep- 
tible, both  as  to  color  and  texture;  and  on  trying  the 
specific  gravity  of  twenty  specimens,  I  found  it  to 
vary  from  1  to  8  per  cent. 

♦The  fibres  of  eight  ounces  of  tuber,  when  dried, 
weighed  from  180  to  216  grains  troy. 

•  Note  by  the  transcriber.  Koasted  potatoes  of  the 
same  vurittj  are  in  general  more  mealy  than  boiled 
ones;  and  yet  if  the  roasting  be  continued,  it  destroys 
the  mealy  quality  as  well  as  the  fl;,vo  of  the  potato. 
Polatoc.i  boiled  in  the  waters  impregnated  with  lime, 
as  they  are  on  the  Mohawk,  and  most  of  the  western 
counties,  are  mealy  and  good. 

t  Note  by  tlie  transcriber  The  very  youn;  potato  is 
watery,  and  mostly  destitute  of  flavor,  and  I  believe 
nearly  so  of  s(arcli.  Such  is  the  qoalily  of  the  tuber, 
while  the  socks  and  leaves  are  in  the  most  ^ffoicmj: 
condition.  After  the  leaves  and  flowers  arc  perfected, 
and  whi'n  tliey  may  be  supposed  most  able  to  perform 
all  their  functions,  the  tubur  improves— and  continues 
\(j  ij  so,  until  the  leaves  die  of  age. 


'The  specific  i;ravity  of  the  tubers  themselves,  is 
nearly  in  the  same  rations  that  of  tlie  starch, as  above 
indicated.  A  culiicineh  of  twenty  of  the  varieties  whicli 
I  tried,  weighed  from  Q'Jo  to  31i  grains.  The  com- 
parison, liowever,  requires  to  be  made  with  greater 
accuracy  than  I  can  accomplish  at  present,  in  order 
to  discover  whether  BIr.  Knight's  o|iinion,  'that  pro- 
bably the  nutritive  properly  of  the  potato  is  nearly 
proporliunaie  to  its  specific  gravity' — be  correct.  In 
ihe  mean  time,  however,  my  friend  Mr.  Macgillivary 
has  obtained  for  me  from  Doctor  John  Murray,  the 
specific  gravity  ol  six  of  the  varieties,  sufficiently 
adapted  lor  contrast,  namely: 

ISo.  45,  Late  field  kidney,         -         -      1135 
No.  3ti,  Don,         ....         liai.9 
No.  53,  Emperor.       -         -         -        -    1 103 
No.  24,  Taylors,    -        -        -        -       1099 

Extracts  from  the  List  of  the  Specimens  of  Potatoes, 

Mr.    L 


No.  4  1,  Ox  Noble,  -  -  -  .  1094 
No.  50,  Yam,  -  -  -  -  1051 
"From  these  it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
table  of  the  quantity  of  starch  yielded  by  these  va- 
rieties, that  the  starch  increases  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio  as  the  specific  gravity,  and  thus  that  the  correct- 
i.ess  of  Mr.  Knight's  opinion  is  proved. 

"The  potatoes  in  the  list  from  i>o.  1  to  ;'>3  inclu- 
sive, were  all  grown  on  land  of  the  same  quality,  viz. 
a  rich  loam  of  medium  texture,  and  with  decomposed 
stable  manure. 

"The  sorts  from  No.  54  to  No.  73  inclusive,  were 
grown  on  rich  sandy  loam. 

"In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  a  hope,  that 
the  investigation  of  the  qu  ilities  and  capabilities  of 
this  valuable  plant,  will  be  lolluwed  out,  so  as  to 
lead  to  important  and  practical  results." 

with  their  characters, sent  to  the  Higliland  Society ,  ly 
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Dutch  early. 

Early 

Rd  &.  small 

White 

Mealy 

Good 

Prolific 

325 

Williamson's  favorite, 

Early 

Round 

White 

Mealy 

Good 

Prolific 

452 

P'.arly  frame. 

Very  early 

Roundish 

White 

Mealy 

Good 

Medium 

262 

Buff, 

Late 

Round 

Buff 

Mealy 

Superior 

Prolific 

307 

Dwarf  frame, 

Earliest 

Round 

White 

Waxy 

Inferior 

Medium 

279 

Foxly, 

Very  early 

Round  &flat 

White 

Waxy 

Inferior 

Unproduc 

262 

Fifeshire  early, 

Early 

Oblong 

White 

Mealy 

Good 

Not  V.  prol 

465 

Taylor's  forty-fold. 

Medium 

Round 

Dull  red 

Mealy 

Superior 

Prolific 

235 

Black  skinned, 

Late 

Round 

Ok  purp 

Mealy 

Delicate 

Prolific 

383 

Red  Nose  kidney, 

Lale 

Long  &,  flat 

Wh  Si  pk 

Mealy 

Good 

Medium 

244 

Lancaster  pink. 

Very  late 

Br  Pink 

Waxy 

Medium 

Prolific 

411 

Late  Welliiigton, 

Late 

Oblong 

Dk  red 

.vlealy 

Superior 

Prolific 

542 

Don, 

Lale 

Round 

VV  &  pur 

Mealy 

Superior 

Very  prolific 

S9J 

Scotch  red. 

Late 

Round  &flat 

Deep  red 

Mealy 

Superior 

Prolific 

488 

Perthshire  red. 

Lale 

Oblong 

Red 

Waxy 

Good 

Prolific 

518 

Kay's  American, 

Very  early 

Oblong 

Redish 

Mealy 

390 

Hopelon  early. 

Early 

Kound 

V>'hite 

Mealy 

Good 

Prolific 

395 

Early  Champion, 

.Medium 

Round 

White 

Mealy 

Strong 

Prolific 

306 

Ash  leaved, 

Early 

Oblong 

White 

Waxy 

Inferior 

Very  prolific 

363 

American, 

Early 

Round 

White 

.Mealy 

Good 

Prolific 

S85 

Early  Wellington, 

Early 

Round 

White 

•Mealy 

Good 

Prolific 

528 

Early  field  kidney. 

Early 

Long  St  fliit 

Wh  &.pk 

Mealy 

Superior 

Prolific 

293 

Sutherland   kidney. 

Vledium 

Ohl'ng&flal 

White 

.Mealy 

Good 

Prolific 

355 

Musgrove's  G.  kidney. 

Early 

Oblong 

White 

.Mealy 

Good 

Very  prolific 

390 

Musgrove's  snow  vvh.le, 

Early 

Oblong 

Medium 

Medium 

Good 

Very  prolific 

395 

Scoich  grey. 

Lale 

Hound 

Liv  pur 

.\lediuui 

Good 

Unproduc 

247 

Albany  kidney, 

Late 

Obi 'ng&.  flat 

Wh  &  pk 

Mealy 

Superior 

Prolific 

2.2 

L;>te  field  kidney, 

Late 

Obl'ng  Sc  flat 

White 

Mealy 

Superior 

Very  prolific 

4ii; 

Poor  Man's  profit, 

Late 

Rd  &,  oblong 

Red 

.Mealy 

Superior 

Very  prolific 

389 

Lady  Mary, 

Late 

Round 

Purple 

Mealy 

.Superior 

Not  prolific 

377 

Lale  Champion, 

Lute 

Round 

While 

Medium 

Good 

Prolific 

197 

Ox  Noble, 

Lale 

Round 

White 

W  &  wy 

Indifl'erent 

Very  prolific 

29.-> 

Yam, 

Late 

Oblong 

Pink 

Wy  &  wa 

Indift'erent 

Very  prolific 

262 

Cork  red. 

Medium 

Round 

Red 

Very  mealy 

Superior 

Prolific 

356 

Onion  Potato, 

Late 

Roundish 

Purplish 

Very  mealy 

Good 

Prolific 

304 

Clack  Prince, 

Lale 

Round 

Black 

Md  mealy 

Indifferent 

Prolific 

345 

Peruvian   Potato, 

Late 

Oblong 

White 

.Md  mealy 

Indifferent 

Prolific 

43-3 

Biscuit  Potato. 

Lale 

Round 

Pink* 

Very  mealy 

Su|)eriur 

Prolific 

31G 

Prize  of  Weslerfield, 

Lale 

Round 

Red 

Mealy 

Superior 

Very  prolific 

295 

Chestnut  Potato, 

Lale 

Oblong 

Purplet 

Very  mealj 

Superior 

Prolific 

397 

Wakefield  Potato, 

Lale 

Oblong 

Red 

R  waxy 

.Medium 

Prolific 

325 

Pearly  pale  red, 

Mid  early 

ObloMK 

Br  red 

Very  mealy 

.""upirior 

Productive 

356 

Marbled, 

Late 

Round 

Marblet 

Very  meay 

Superior 

Productive 

423 

P'arly  red, 

Cup. 

Bread  Fruit, 

Early 

Oblong 

Red 

V^ery  mealv 

Supeiior 

Productive 

305 

Late 

R.iund 

Liifht  red 

Mealy 

Good 

Productive 

441 

Lale 

Hound 

While 

Mealy 

Superior 

Prolific 

395 

Scotch  black. 

Late 

Round 

Black 

Mealy 

Superior 

Prolific 

272 

Americ.in  black. 

Late 

Round 

Dk  purp 

Waxy 

Inferior 

Prolific 

304 

Lond  jn  kidney. 

Early 

Kidney 

White 

'  With  pink  eyes.         {  Witli  pink  eyes.         \  Pink  and  red. 
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(From  Proceedings  of  the  N.  V.  Stale  Agricul.  Society.) 
Extracts  from  a  Letifr  from  Le  Riy  De 

CllAU.MONT. 


Plessis,  near  Vendome  in  Touraine,  } 
J,  BuEL,  Es«.  Ihc.  16,  1S32.  j 

Cor.  Sec.  of  the  Stale  Agricul.  Society,  Albany. 
Sir, — When  I  resolved,  List  summer,  lo  pay  a  visit 
t(i  nny  native  country,  1  was  much  pained  vvitli  the 
idea  that  it  \vou!<l  deprive  me  fur  a  cuiisideralde  length 
<if  time  of  llie  saiisfaciion  of  uniting  my  efforts  with 
those  of  such  of  the  memliers  of  our  Stale  Ag^ricul. 
(oral  Society  as  were  zealous  in  promotion;  its  success. 
However,  1  was  relieved,  when  I  considered  how  ma- 
uy  there  were  in  our  society  wlio  coiild  render  the 
same  service;  while,  during  my  travels  and  stay  on 
iJiis  side  of  the  water,  I  c<iuld  make  them  useful  by 
observations  and  no'es  collected  on  my  route,  upon 
whatever  might  he  worth  coinmunicatinij".  also,  by 
connecting  our  society  with  some  of  those  in  P'rance 
v\  hose  object  is  somew^hat  similar  to  ours.  The  alli- 
ance of  such  societies  cannot  but  prove  useful  and  pro- 
d  ice  improvements. 

Maving  began  my  travels  rather  late  this  year  my 
information  will  not  be  as  interesting  as  I  could  wish; 
but  1  hope,  lliat  during  the  other  year  I  intend  to  ap- 
jiropriate  to  my  slay  in  Europe,  I  will  have  collected 
facts  more  worthy  the  attention  of  our  society.  My 
travels  have  been  throngh  those  parts  of  France,  of 
the  duchy  of  Bade  and  Switzerland,  which  have  much 
analogy,  in  respect  to  climate,  to  that  of  New  York. 
CcLTOREOF  THE  Vine. — 1  will  begin  by  the  grape- 
vines. 

I  am  still  more  of  opinion,  since  I  left  America,  that 
serious  attention  should  be  paid  to  that  important  cul- 
llvalion.  I  am  more  certain  of  the  success  which  is 
to  attend  it  in  the  slate  of  New  York. 

I  have  received  from  the  county  of  Jefferson,  infor- 
mation that  grapes  perfectly  ripe  have  been  picked 
from  vines  cultivated  in  open  ground,  and  the  letter 
which  mentioned  it  reached  me  here  when  they  had 
not  yet  began  their  vendages,  and  were  not  ejijiecting 
the  grapes  to  be  sufficiently  ripe  for  several  days  to 
come.  You  must  consider  that  I  am  here  in  that  cel- 
ebrated country  for  fruits,  Touraine,  which  is  the  cen- 
tre of  France.  They  were  much  more  backward  in 
those  Countries  I  had  just  left  and  mentioned  above, 
and   in  some  parts  of  which  wine  is  made  in  quanti- 

You  know  liow  uncommonly  severe   and  long  was 
last  winter  in  the  stale  of  New  York,  and  I  must  ob- 
serve that  in   this  country  it  was  one  of  the  mildest; 
and  the  spring  very  fine,  as  well  as  the  summer;  this 
last  season  was.  however,  rather  too  dry.     I  was  still 
"jTiore  astonished  at  the  comparative  quickness  of  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  and  the  abundance  of  its  produc- 
tion.    It  is  so  much  in  our  favor,  that  I  not  only  cre- 
ated wonder,  but  yet  a  sentiment  bordering   upon  en- 
tire incredulity,  when   I  mentioned  the  produce  of  a 
cutting  planted  along  the  house  of  Major  Brown,  late 
in  18-i7,and  which  had  produced  above  one  hundred 
fine  clusters,  perfectly  ripe  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, 18J0,  and  more  than  three  hundred  the  following 
year;  at  the  same  period,  equally  good  and  fine  flavor- 
ed; a  fact  which  lias  been  well  ascertained  by  the  ag- 
ricultural society  of  the  county,  and  published  after- 
wards in  their  transactions. 

My  great  objection  and  I  must  say  the  only  one 
which  I  had.  and  even  published  formerly,  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine,  with  a  view  of  making  wine,  is 
removed  by  lite  happy  result  of  many  inquiries  and 
observations  1  h  ive  made,  in  examining  attentively 
a  method  very  different  from  the  one  which  is  uni- 
formly adopted  in  all  the  \ineyards  of  the  middle  and 
northern  parts  of  France.  There  nine-tenths  of  the 
work,  at  least,  is  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  part 


materially  lire  workinen;  while  in  many  pails  of  the 
South,  and  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  where  very 
good  win<>s  too  are  made,  the  most  painful  and  more 
Faborious  part  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  achiev- 
ed by  the  work  of  horses  and  cattle.     '1  he  diflerence 
is  such  in  favor  of  this  country,  between  the  two  me- 
thods, that  I  do  not  hesila'e    lo  say,  tliat  every  thing 
considered  and  calculated,  this  last  method,  with  some 
improvements  1  will  suggest,  will  not    ucucasion  you 
more   expense  than    in    Fiance,  to  produce  the  same 
quanlity  of  wine  that  would  be  obtained  by  ihe  other 
method,  which  would  cost  you  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  in  Fiance      'J'his  result  is  not  only  occasion- 
ed   by   the  diflerence  of   the  ( rice  of  labor  of  men  in 
the  two  countries,  which   in    the  preferred   method  is 
substituted  for  the  greatest  part,  by  the  work  of  ani- 
mals,   that  do   not   cost  more   in  the  stale   of  New 
York  than  in  France,  and  which  can  be  fed  cheaper; 
but   because   this  preferred   method  owes  principally 
its  greater  produce  to  its  having  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  land  conseciated   to    the  same  quantity  of 
vine-st;ilks,  and  that  the  land  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  here.     Mr.  Thiebault  in  comparing  the  two  me- 
thods, to  prove  the  immense  advantage  of  the  one  he 
recommends,  does  not  calculate  the  produce  of  an  a- 
cre,  bul  of  the  numberof  stalks.     He  says  "that  2000 
stalks  trained  according  lo  this  method,  will  produce 
nearly  26,000   gallons  of  wine;  while   on  the  other 
hand,  6,000  stalks  trained  in    the  ordinary  way,  pro- 
duce, in  common  seasons,  only  from  780  to  1300  gal- 
lons, and  ill  the  very  best  seasons  only  about  2000 
gallons."     'I'his  enormous  difierence  of  ihirty  lo  one, 
1  do  not  warrant,  bul  only  that  there  is  a  considerable 
one.     Mr.  Thiebault  adds,  that  the  increaje  in  quality 
is  also  considerable. 

Considering  the  comparative  value  of  the  land  you 
would  appropriate  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  with 
the  same  nature  of   land  in  Europe,  and  that  there  is 
a  difference  of  at  least  nine-tenths  in   lavor  of  the 
United  States,!  would  propose  an  altogether  different 
and  more  economical  method  in    the  first  planting  of 
the  vine.     I  would  set  the  roots  and  wooden  posts  a 
rod  apart,  instead  of  eight  feet,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Thiebault,  leaving  as  he  does,  the  space  between 
for  the  cultivation  of  grain   or  other   productions,  as 
preferred  by  the  farmer.  The  trenches  two  feet  broad 
and  one  fool  deep,  should  be  made  with  the  plough 
and  the  scraper,  which  can  be  equally  useful  and  con- 
venient in  covering  the  roots.     Some  alteration  and 
economy  could   be  made  in  the  hand  labor,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  a  considerable  part  of  it 
can    be  done   by  children  during  the  vacations.     On 
the  line  of  that  plantation  I  would  recommend  plant- 
ing, in  an  eastern  and  western  direction,  a  mulberry 
tree   alternately  with    the  grapevine.      The  wooden 
post  will  for  several  years  be  the  supporter  of  the 
grapevine,  but  it  will  probably  be  rotten  and  rendered 
useless  when  the  vine  will  have  sufficient  strength 
to  need   no  support  for  its  slalk,  but  would  require 
some  aid  to  kee;)  its  lateral  b'ranches  in  the  desired 
position.     The  mulberry  tree  will  then  answer  the 
purpose:  It  must  be  well  taken  care  of  at  all  times, 
and  will  pay  not  only  the  expense  but  yield  a  hand- 
some benefit  for  those  who  will  pursue  the  cultivation 
of  silk,  or  who  have  in  their  neighborhood  some  one 
culiivating  it.     At  all  events,  their  cattle  would  relish 
that  food  which  would  come  for  them  in  a  very  good 
season.     The  tree  must  be  trimmed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  have  one  single  stock  and  a  very  small  head,  which 
when  arrived  at  the  height  of  about  eight  feet,  must 
be  regularly  trimmed  twice  in  the  fine  season,  when 
its  foliage  is  most  suitable  to  the  feeding  of  worms. 
In  that  way  the  mulberry  will  give  no  injurious  shade 
either  to  the  vines  or  to  the  grain  or  plants  which 
are  to  be  sown  between  the  ranges.     You  will  ob- 
serve that  in   that  way  of  planting  and  cultivating 
the  vine,  the  cattle,  as  1  have  stated  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  will  do  the  essential  part  of  the  work 


time  of  cidlecling  the  fruit.  I  will  one  day  give  more 
details  upon  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  years  which 
will  follow  the  planting  and  first  growth;  and  you 
may  rely  upon  my  readiness  lo  transmit  to  the  socie- 
ty what"  further  infoimation  they  can  ask  from  me. 
I  intend  lo  examine  more  minutely  this  kind  of  culli- 
vation,  and  ascertain  as  near  as  I  can  the  real  pro- 
duce. Meanwhile,  I  think  the  society  may  boldly 
recommend  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  chiefly  in  the 
west  and  north  of  llie  state.  To  support  this  adviee 
I  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  by  quoting, 
what  I  notice  with  pleasure,  in  a  letter  I  have  just 
received  from  the  respectable  secretary  of  the  agricul- 
tural society  of  Jeflerson  couiity.  Among  the  differ- 
ent valuable  details  he  gives  me  of  the  cattle  show 
and  fair  which  look  place  the  'i6th  September  last,  I 
find  the  following:  "A  curious  exhibii;./n  of  the  pro- 
cess of  silk-making  was  interesting;  and  Dr.  Guthie 
accompanied  his  specimen  of  grapes  with  a  letter, 
stating  that  the  culture  of  the  grape  was  as  easy  and 
certain  in  this  country  as  that  of  raising  apples,  or 
any  other  of  the  vegetable  productions." 

Ci'LTUBF.  OF  Silk— The  ne.xt  important  article  is  the 
culture  of  silk.  All  1  have  seen  and  heard  upon  that  sub- 
ject, since  my  arrival  in  Europe,  confirms  me  in  the 
opinion,  lliat  the  United  States  in  general  are  as  well  if 
not  better  adapted  lo  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry 
and  the  culture  of  silk,  ihan  the  most  favored  countries 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  'J"he  cocoons  that  we  rais- 
ed last  year  at  Le  Raysville,  with  so  little  trouble, 
and  such  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  proper  man- 
agement of  this  delicate  worm,  have  been  much  ad- 
mired by  those  capable  of  judging,  lo  whom  I  present- 
ed them  for  examination,  and  the  silk  thought  of  the 
very  first  quality.  I  have  ascertained  that  in  the  du- 
chy of  Bade,  ihey  rear  the  mulberry  tree  in  very  indif- 
ferent soil,  rather  poor,  and  cultivate  the  silk  with 
success.  Certainly  where  the  worms  are  educated, 
the  season  is  far  from  being  as  favorable  to  them  as  it 
is  in  the  north  of  the  slate  of  New  York.  I  hope  that 
the  efforts  of  the  society  for  encouraging  the  culture  of 
silk  will  have  been  successful,  and  !  am  very  anxious 
to  see  the  report  which  will  be  made  to  the  society  on 
a  subject  of  such  vital   importance. 


RURAI.  SCOXrOMY. 


(From  the  Southern  Planter.) 
ON  PAINTING  HOUSES. 

Starvniion  Farm,  Fth.  12,  1S33. 
Sir. —  We  use  paint  on  our  wooden  buildings  with 
two  objects:  first,  ornament;  second,  durability.  \Vas 
oil  used  by  itself,  without  any  coloring  matter,  the 
wood  would  be  made  more  durable  than  it  is  with 
paint;  but  as  ornament  is  a  considerable  part  of  the 
objects  of  painting,  and  as  the  addition  of  paint  to  the 
oil,  when  properly  prepared,  does  not  very  materially 
injure  the  preservative  qualities  of  the  oil,  the  orna- 
mental effect  of  the  Coloring  matter  more  than  coun- 
terbalances the  injury  it  docs.  Paint,  when  properly 
prepared,  therefore,  while  it  is  highly  ornamental  to 
wooden  buildings,  so  materially  contributes  towards 
their  durabilily,  ihat  there  is  economy  in  using  it. — 
But  as  it  is  generally  prepared,  (I  may  say  always,) 
the  ornamental  effect  of  it  on  the  outside  of  buildings 
is  made  only  temporary,  and  its  preservative  qualities 
wholly  destroyed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  our 
quickly  decaying  wooden  buildings,  with  ihe  paint 
washed  off  more  or  less  in  different  places,  accordinor 
as  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain,  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  expense  of  painting  has  added  very  liitU  to- 
ward preseiving  the  building;  and  whether  a  buildino- 
looks  belter  without  paint,  or  with  paint  nearly  all 
washed  off,  with  here  and  there  a  little  remainino-  to 
show  that  it  once  was  painted,  taste  must  determine. 


If  what  I  have  stated  be  fact,  that  paint,  as  mostly 

prepared,  is  of  little  value,  it  will  be  well  to  look  into 

and  that  they  not  only  afford  the  greatest  help  for  cul-  I  the  cause  of  it  that  the  evil  may  be  remedied;  and  if 

of  it  so  painful   and  hurtful  to  the  body,  as  to  injure  1  tivation,  but  yet  come  in  for  the  hardest  share  at  the  '  I  give  the  correct  cause,  happily  the  evil  is  removed 
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without  expense  or  trouble;  or  rather,  it  is  cheaper  to 
paint  well  ihan  in  this  deleciive  manner.     We  have 
only  to  leave  out  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  we 
will  have  good  paint.     Ask  the  painter  why  he  adds 
it  to  the  paint,  and  he  will  tell  you,  to  make  it  dry 
quick.     This  is  just  the  same  as  saying,  to  destroy 
the  oil,  which  renders  the  paint  useless.     JS'ow  let  us 
reason  upon  it  and  see  if  this  is  correct.     If  we  pour 
oil  on  wood  it  soaks  into  it,  and  after  it  is  all  soaked 
up,  if  we  apply  more  oil   ii  will   strike  slill  deejier 
and  soak  up  more;  when  it  has  penetrated  sufficiently 
deep  into  the  wood  as  to  prevent  moisture  trom  rain, 
&c.  penetrating  as  deep  as  itself,  the  wood  is  rendered 
•very  lasting.     This  would  be  the  case  if  a  building 
was  simply  covered  with   two  coats  of  oil  without 
paint.     If  we  give  it  only  one  coat  of  oil,  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  paint  to  give  it  color,  the  wood 
would  so  quickly  soak  up  the  oil  that  the  paint  would 
be  left  a  dry  powder  on  the  building,  that  would  be 
easily  rubbed  or  washed  off.     If  we  give  it   first  u 
coat  of  oil  with  a  little  paint  added  to  it,  the  oil  soaks 
into  the  pores,  another  coat  of  oil  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  paint,  while  the  pores  are  filled  with  the 
recently  put  on  or  first  coat,  remains  sufficiently  long 
before  the  oil  is  soaked  up  by  the  pores,  for  a  part  of 
it  to  dry  with  the  paint,  which  forms  a  peruianent 
covering  of  paint.     This  is  the  advantage  of  giving 
two  coats  of  paint;  if  the  first  coat  was  oil  only,  it 
would  be  better.     When  a  house  is  thus  painted,  all 
the  injury  done  by  the  paint  is  the  oil  which  it  retains 
and  prevents  from  soaking  into  the  wood,  and  this  is 
in  part,  perhaps  wholly,  counterbalanced  in  forming  a 
firm  external  covering  which  tends  to  exclude  mois- 
ture; thus  painted  a  building  is  preserved  and  orna- 
mented.     Now  what  will   be  the   effect  of  adding 
spiritsof  turpentine  to  the  oil?     We  know  of  nothing 
better  calculated  to  destroy  our  intentions  in  the  use 
both  of  the  oil  and  paint  than  this  addition  of  turpen- 
tine.    Every  housekeeper  knows  that  if  oil  is  on  her 
floor,  spirits  of  turpentine   is  the   application  to  le- 
move  it.     Every  wash-woman  knows  that  if  oil  is  on 
her  clothes  turpentine  is  the  application  to  remove  it; 
and  how  does  it  remove  it  when  the  oil  and  turpen- 
tine are  added  together?  a  chemical  union  takes  place 
and  the  qualities  of  both  are  destroyed,  and  although 
either  the  oil  or  turpentine  by  themselves  when  ap- 
plied on  wood  would  add  to  its  durability,  yet  when 
added  together  the  original  quality  of  both  are  destroy- 
ed, and  the  application  is  useless,  just  as  an  acid  and 
alkali,  when  mixed  together,  destroy  the  qualities  of 
each  other  and  the  effect  of  neither  remains.     JNow 
when  a  building  is  painted  with  two  coats  of  paint  to 
which  spirits  of  turpentine  is  added,  instead  of  the 
first  covering  of  oil  (which   has  very  little  paint) 
beinc  soaked  up,  and  the  second  covering,  as  the  pores 
are  already  fed,  soaking  up  the  oil  so  slow  that  a  part 
of  the  oil  may  dry  in  the  paint,  thus  making  a  firm 
coat  of  paint  on   the   surface,  which   will   exclude 
moisture  and  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  oil,  thus 
making  the  wood  almost  as  lasting  as  time,  and  the 
color  to  remain  as  long  as  the  wood  lasts;  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  this  addition  of  spirits  of  turpentine? 
The  oil  is  decomposed,  and  instead   of  soaking  into 
the  wood  and  slowly  drying  in  the  paint  to  give  a 
firm  covering,  it  is  quickly  evaporated   by  the  sun, 
the  paint  is  left  a  useless  powder  on  the  wood;  where 
it  is  not  sheltered  from  the  rain,  it  is  soon  washed 
away;  and  in  places  where  it  only  gets  wet  without 
bein"  washed  off,  as  the  qualities  of  the  oil  are  de- 
stroyed, it  retains  moisture  and  hastens  decay.     We 
have  only  to  go  to  a  house  which  was  painted  white, 
and  examine  the  somewhat  sheltered   spots  where 
they  get  wet  by  showers,  yet  the  rain  does  not  beat 
upon  them  so  as  to  wash  off  the  paint,  and  scratch  off 
the  paint,  and  we  will   find   the  surface  in  a  state  of 
decay  from  the  paint  not  excluding  moisture  but  re- 
taining it.     When  pine  wood  is  painted   it  should 
more  especially  have  only  oil  and  paint  without  the 
spirits  of  turpentine,  as  there  is  in  the  wood  turpen 
tine  sufficient  to  injure  the  oil.    If  we  examine  the 


shingles  or  weather-boarding  of  a  house;  we  will  find 
wherever  there  is  a  knot  (it  fal  place,  there  the  oil  is 
decoiiipiiseJ  by  the  turpentine  in  the  wood,  and  the 
paint  destroyed,  even  where  no  spirits  of  turpentine 
was  added  to  the  paint. 

Does  not  this  truth,  which  I  believe  all  will  allow, 
that  turpentine  makes  paint  dry  quick,  prove  that  in- 
stead of  soakin"'  intu  the  wood  the  oil  is  decomposed  and 
evauorates,  show   the   destructive  effect  of  this  addi- 
lioii'of  spiritsof  turpentine  to  paint, and  although  the 
inside   painting  of  houses  remains  when   turpentine 
has  been  added,  yet  it  would  be  more  durable  if  the 
turpentine  were  left  out.     The  oldest  paintings  we 
have  appear  as  warm  and  glowing  as  when  first  exe- 
cuted, while  the   paintings  of   the  first  masters  of 
modern  times  are  injured,  inostly  as  1  think  by  the 
free  use  of  turpentine.     The  fine   paintings  even  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  are  losing   their   beauty.     By 
some  it  is  supposed  that  the  paints  used  now  are  not 
as  ffood  as  they  were  in  former  days.     'Tis  not  the 
fault  of  the  materials,  but  the  preparation.     Oil,  for 
instance,  and  white  lead  are  as  good  now  as  they  ever 
were,  and  were  they  used  without  turpentine  or  any 
thing  else,  as  the  paintfrs  say  to  make  them  dry,  (or 
as  we  say  to  decompose  the  oil  and  destroy  it,)  would 
last  as  long  and  be  as  good  as  they  ever  were.     If  we 
calculate  the  annual   amount  of  money  used  in  the 
purchase  of  turpentine,  and  to  this  add  the  amount 
of  loss  from   the  injury  it  does,  we  will  find  it  an 
enormous  expense.     From  such  trials  as  I  have  made, 
I  believe  the  oil  of  palma  christi  to  be  superior  to  flax 
seed  oil  for  preserving  wood.  If  the  two  oils  be  puton 
wood,  tlie  palma  christi  oil  will   be  found  much  more 
difficult  to  remove  by  decomposing  with  turpentine, 
which  is  proof  it  will  be  most  durable.     Palma  christi 
Oil,  when  properly  prepared  by  boiling,  is  as  clear  and 
good  as  cold  pressed  oil.     A  good  acre  of  land  will 
produce  from  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  it.     Planters 
who  wish  to  paint  their  buildings,  would  be  able  to 
make  the  best  of  paint  oil,  by  cultivating  a  few  acres 
of  it,  and  when  durability  nnore  than  ornament  is  the 
object,  as  in  out  buildings,  gales,  &c.  giving  them  two 
coats  of  palma  christi  oil,  without  paint,  would  have 
the  desired  effect.     I'he  posts  of  my  pigeon  house, 
which  were  dipped  in  hot  palmachristi  oil  before  they 
were  put  in  the  ground,  look  like  they  would  last  for 
generations  to  come;  while  the  posts  about  the  yard, 
garden,  &c.  are  considerably  decayed.     Was  the  ex- 
posed six  or  eight  inches  of  shingles  dipped  in  a  hot 
pot  of  palma  christi  oil,  the  expense  would  be  a  trifle, 
and  they  would  be  very  lasting.     Some  years  ago,  by 
neglect,  a  pot  of  oil,  with  which  I  was  experimenting, 
was  spoiled  by  burning;  the  roof  of  the  house  was  quite 
low,  thr  building  being  deep  in  the  hill  side,  I  threw 
the  oil  on  the  house  roof;  in  taking  this  house  down 
a  few  days  ago,  these  shingles  were  found  as  sound 
and  clear  of  moss  as  when  put  on,  while  the  others 
were  much  decayed.     But  the  durability  thus  obtain- 
ed Would  not  be  the  only  object;  it  is  known  that  old 
shingles  become  covered  with  a  kind  of  mossy  growth; 
this  growth  is  nearly  as  quick  to  take  fire  as  spunk, 
the  smallest  spark  that  falls  upon  it  when  dry  may 
take  fire.     Perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  houses  that  lake 
fire  from  sparks  falling  or.  the  roof,  do  so  from  this 
mossy  growth,  which  never  is  produced  on  wood  that 
is  oiled;  were  shingles  dipped  in  hot  oil  before  putting 
them   up,  it   would   be  a   preventive  from  fire  from 
sparks.     A  few  days  ago,  during  almost  a  calm,  at 
mid  day,  when  only  a  few  coals  were  in   the  fire 
place,  my  house   roof  was  discovered   to  be  on  fire. 
As  there  was  no  ladder  nor  no  way  of  getting  at  the 
fire,  it  seemed  as  though  the  house  would  burn  down. 
A  very  strong  man,  however,  by  getting  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  house  not  far  off,  was  able   to  deaden  the 
fire  a  little  by  throwing  water  with  great  strength; 
some  drops   would  reach   the  fire;  thus  some  little 
time  was  given  for  reflection.     A  man  of  great  mus- 
cular strength  with  a  small  hatchet  commenced  cut. 
ting  through  the  ceiling  and  sheeting.     The  fire  be- 
gan to  blaze,  the  wind  began  to  rise,  all  hope  of  ex- 


tinguishing the  fire  was  gone:  he  had  however  cut 
a  hole  through,  and  was  able  to  tear  off  the  boards 
and  put  out  the  fire.  These  shingles,  upon  examina- 
tion, were  found  sound,  but  they  were  covered  with 
this  mossy  growth.  A  very  small  spark  must  have 
set  it  on  fire,  for  upon  trial  it  was  found  almost  aa 
quick  to  take  as  gunpowder.  Had  these  shingles 
been  dipped  in  oil  before  they  were  put  on  the  house, 
1  would  have  been  safe  from  such  an  accident,  not 
only  now  but  for  many  years  to  come. 

RoBT.  R.  Habdeh. 


(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 

INFLUENCE  OF  CATTLE  SHOWS. 
Mr.  Holmes, — In  the  New  England  Farmer  of 
18i9,  I  observed  the  following  notice: — 

"That  one  of  the  firm  of  a  house  in  Boston,  that 
slaughters  and  packs  more  beef  and  pork  than  any 
other  in  New  England,  has  said  within  a  few  days, 
that  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  iieat  cattle, 
in  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years  may  be  fairly  estima- 
ted at  ten  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  the  cattle  now 
driven  to  this  market  will  yield,  in  consequence  of  a 
favorable  change  in  the  frame  of  the  animal,  ten  per 
cent,  more  flesh  than  was  obtained  trom  those  which 
came  to  us  twelve  years  ago — and  the  improvement 
he  wholly  and  unhesitatingly  ascribes  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Cattle  Shows  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  single  house  alluded  to,  slaughters 
from  three  to  six  thousand  head  in  a  year,  taking  the 
average  weight  of  each  to  be  nine  hundred  pounds,  it 
will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  neat  stock  will  amount  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  from  15  to  30,000  dollars  a  year,  on  the  beef 
purchased  by  that  one  house — to  say  nothing  of  the 
pork.  The  improvement  in  swine,  by  a  change  in 
the  breeds,  is  said  by  the  same  gentleman  to  have 
been  quite  equal  to  that  in  neat  cattle." 

The  writer  of  the  above  article  says,  "he  has  con- 
versed with  the  principal  dealers  in  provision,  and 
they  all  confirm  the  above  account."  "These  are 
facts  (says  the  writer)  which  ought  to  take  fast  hold 
of  the  public  mind — they  show  the  vast  good  which 
may  be  done  by  a  little  judicious  encouragement.  No 
doubt  the  improvement  in  dairies  has  been  in  the  same 
proportion,  though  not  so  easily  ascertained."  From 
the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  about  one  per  cent, 
a  year  improvement  was  the  consequence  of  their 
Cattle  Shows.  Certainly,  we  in  Maine, might  equal- 
ly improve  our  cattle  and  swine,  if  we  have  not. 
But  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  he  who  looks  back  and 
reflects  what  our  stock  was  at  the  time  alluded  to, 
must  own  that  we  have  done  much.  Still  much 
more  is  necessary,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  effected  by 
our  Cattle  Shows  and  enterprise.  Yet  we  hear  some 
object,  because  say  they,  "the  poor  have  not  an  equal 
share  of  the  premiums."  Who  will  doubt  but  the 
poorer  class  are  benefited  indirectly,  if  not  directly  by 
such  noble  results. 

If  farmers  who  send  their  beef  and  pork  to  Boston 
market,  had  improved  their  stock  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  previous  to  18,'9,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per 
cent,  a  year,  making  ten  per  cent,  and  have  continued 
to  improve  them  in  the  same  ratio  for  the  four  years 
since,  which  none  can  reasonably  doubt,  who  knows 
that  since  that  period  much  has  been  done,  by  import- 
ing the  best  breeds,  crossing,  &.c.  the  improvement 
would  now  have  been  fourteen  per  cent.  The  farm- 
ers in  Maine,  it  is  hoped,  will  take  courage  and  press 
on  in  this  good  and  laudable  affair,  until  they  arrive 
to  as  great  a  measure  of  improvement,  and  thus  ben- 
efit the  great  mass  of  the  community. 

Now  I  would  ask  your  correspondent  who  observed 
that  the  poor  were  not  able  to  be  benefited  by  premi- 
ums, if  the  measures  and  results  brought  to  view 
above,  are  on  the  whole,  injurious  to  the  poor?  Do 
they  not  fair  better  in  a  rich  Ihan  a  poor  community, 
where  beef  and  pork  is  plenty? 

A  Friend  to  Improvememt. 


No.  8.— Vol.  15.] 
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(From  the  Journal  of  Health.) 
Food  oe  Seame.n — Pbeskrvation  of  Food. 
The  question  relative  to  the  best  and  most  conve- 
nient aliment  for  the  nourishment  of  the  crews  of 
vessels,  is  one  evidently  of  very  great  importance  to 
every  commercial  community,  it  has  consequently 
received  from  many  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Eu- 
rope a  very  great  deal  of  attention.  Froin  none  more 
so  than  from  that  of  France;  to  the  experiments  per- 
formed at  its  suggestion,  on  the  most  extensive  scale, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  men  adapted,  as 
well  from  their  scientific  acquirements,  as  by  their 
habits  of  close  observation,  to  obtain  from  them  cor- 
rect results,  we  are  indebted  for  many  valuable  facts 
on  the  subject  of  aliment  generally. 

The  latest  publicaliun  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion, is  that  of  M.  Keraudren.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  this  memoir,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be, 
in  many  points  of  view,  interesting  to  most  of  our 
readers. 

To  enable  an  individual,  remarks  the  author,  con- 
tinually to  undergo  toilsome  labor,  and  confront  new 
dangers,  courage  is  not  alor.e  sufficient — his  body 
most  likewise  be  healthy  and  robust.  When  man 
rbecomes  feeble  in  body,  he  loses  his  energy  and  his 
boldness.  Sufficient  and  proper  food  is  especially  ne- 
cessary to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  his 
physical  strength.  The  mariner,  especially,  there- 
fore, requires  a  proper  nourishment;  for  we  all  know 
what  are  his  fatigues,  and  by  how  many  perils  he  is 
constantly  surrounded.  When  we  consider  that  at 
sea  his  diet  is  composed  principally  of  salted  meat 
and  leguminous  seeds,  in  a  dry  state,  we  peieeive 
how  important  it  is  that  these  substances  should,  at 
least,  be  of  a  good<iualily.  To  secure  this  has  long 
•been  an  object  of  solicitude.  In  1771,  M.  Poisson- 
nier  Desperrieres,  adjunct  inspector  of  marine  hospi- 
tals, proposed  to  restrict  the  diet  at  sea  principally  to 
vegetable  substances.  This  gentleman  attributing 
the  origin  of  putrid  diseases  to  the  use  of  animal 
food,  and  considering  scurvy  a  necessary  consequence 
of  living  on  salted  meats,  believed  that  by  a  diet 
chiefly  vegetable  these  diseases  would  be  prevented 
or  rendered  less  malignant.  His  object  would  have 
been  belter  attained  had  he,  in  place  of  dried  legu- 
;Oiinous  seeds,  been  enabled  to  furnish  the  marine 
■daily  with  fresh  vegetables  during  their  residence  at 
>sea. 

The  effect  of  the  diet  proposed  by  M.  Desperrie- 
res upon  the  health  of  the  national  seamen  was  as- 
certained by  experiment.  The  frigate  Belle  Poule 
was  provisioned  accordingly,  and  alter  a  five  months' 
voyage  returned  to  Brest,  without  her  crew  having 
experienced  any  disease,  but  with  bodies  exhibiting 
"the  most  evident  marks  of  emaciation  and  debility. 
Thus  confirming  a  truth  long  known,  that  animal 
food  is,  in  general,  necessary  to  the  due  maintenance 
of  bodily  vigor  in  man. 

Some  years  subsequently  this  subject  was  submit- 
'ted  to  the  examination  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medi- 
cine; and  we  find  in  the  volume  of  its  Transactions 
for  the  years  1784  and  1785,  a  report  in  reply  to  the 
questions  proposed  by  Marshal  de  Castries,  minister 
of  marine,  relative  to  the  nourishment  of  the  crews 
of  vessels.  The  authors  of  the  report  compared  the 
mode  of  victualling;  the  English  and  Dutch  vessels 
of  war.  The  English  furnished  theirs  almost  exclu- 
sively with  salted  meat,  while  the  ordinary  nourish- 
iment  on  board  those  of  the  Dutch  was  found  to  be  dry 
•vegetable  substances.  It  is  added  that  the  crews  of 
the  English  were  most  subject  to  scurvy,  and  that 
the  disease  caused  among  them  greater  ravages  than 
among  those  of  the  former.  They  cjjnclude  that  the 
•eubstances  which  constitute  the  most  healthy  part  of 
the  nourishment  «mployed  by  man,  are  the  larina- 
«eoas,  and  hence  it  is  the  dry  legumina  that  should 


form  the   principal  part  of  the  diet  of  seamen.     In 
general,  they  conceive  that  flesh  is  only  a  useful  ad- 
dition to  this  diet,  as  it  aids  the  digestion  and  animal- 
ization  of  vegetable   food.     It  is  very   probable   that 
scurvy  was  found  to  be  most  frequent  and  severe  on 
board  the  English  than  on  board  the  Dutch  ships;  but 
it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  difference  in  their  diet  was 
the  cause  of  this.      We  have  repeatedly  seen   the 
crews  of  vessels  enter  into   port  alter  long  voyages, 
during  which  they  have  not  been  affected  with  scur- 
vy, nothwithstanding  they  had  habitually  eaten  salted 
provision.     But  if  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up   the 
report  referred   to,  had   attributed  the  production  of 
scurvy  to  salted   meat  badly  preserved,  or  of  an    un- 
wholesome quality,  then  should  we  have  coincided  in 
opinion  with   them.     The  dry  leguminous  seeds  by 
which  they  propose  to  replace  the  sailed  food  of  sea- 
men, are  themselves  objectionable.     They  are  viscous 
and  of  difficult  digestion;  this  is  especially   true  of 
the  dry  beans  so  largely  used  at  sea:  while  their  hard 
skin  defends  them  from  the  attack  of  insects,  it  pre- 
vents likewise  the  action  upon  them  of  the  stomach. 
They  possess  no  anli-scoibutic  property.     In  prevent- 
ing this  disease  they  act  negatively   by  taking  the 
place  of  salted  meats  of  a  bad  quality.  Besides,  when 
we  consider  the  small  quantity  of  nourishment  con- 
tained  in  vegetable   substances,  convenient  for  the 
victualling  of  ships,  especially   in   their   dry   state, 
when  a  great  part  of  their  mucilage  is  lost,  and   by 
undergoing   a  species   of  fermentation,  their  fecula, 
which  is   the   part  upon  which    their    nourishment 
depends,  is  altered  or  destroyed,  we  shall  see  how 
little   preference  is  to  be  accorded   them   over  salt- 
ed meats  of  a  good  quality,  for  the  aliment  of  men 
subjected  to  the  toils  of  a  marine  life.     The  observa- 
tions of  the  officers  and  physicians  of  the  navy  were 
nevertheless  the  cause  of  some  useful  changes  in  the 
diet  of  the  seamen.     The  heads  and  feet  of  the  ani- 
mals were  rejected,  as  susceptible,  when  salted,  of  a 
rapid  decomposition.     P'ish  was  likewise  left  out  from 
the  food  of  seamen,  from  its  unwholesome  properties 
and  the  disagreeable  and  injurious  odor  which  it  ex- 
hales in   the   vessels;  and  finally,  the  proportion  of 
salted  beef  was  diminished,  and  that  of  pork,  the  su- 
periority of  which   had  been  tested,  was  increased. 
The  manner  of  preparing  these  salted  meati  under- 
went, however,  no  change;  a  circumstance  neverthe- 
less exerting  no  little  influence  upon  the  vigor  and 
health  of  those  who  partake  of  them. 

'•I  had,"  remarks  our  aulhor,  "frequently  observed, 
that  beef  when  dried  and  hardened  by  salt,  was  de- 
prived entirely  of  its  nutritive  properties.  The  flesh 
of  pork,  less  solid,  was  therefore  generally  preferred; 
I,  accordingly,  with  the  consent  of  all,  found  fault 
with  the  bad  choice  made  of  the  cattle  slaughtered 
fur  the  use  of  our  ships."  On  examining  into  the 
manner  of  sailing  the  meat,  he  discovered  ihata  large 
amount  of  common  salt  was  used,  but  no  saltpetre, 
and  a  pretended  anti-scorbutie  mixture  was  added  to 
each  barrel  of  meat  composed  of  alum,  gum  traga- 
canth,  and  madder,  which  latter  accelerated  an  un- 
wholesome change  in  the  meat,  and  gave  it  a  filthy 
and  disgusting  appearance.  In  consequence  M.  Ke- 
raudren obtained  an  official  order  directing  the  use  of 
less  salt,  the  addition  of  nitre,  which  besides  preserv- 
ing the  meat  gives  it  a  pleasing  Vermillion  tint,  and 
the  disuse  of  the  antiscorbutic  mixture,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  meat  for  the  supply  of  the  French  navy. 
The  use,  he  remarks,  of  meat  properly  salted  is  not 
so  unwholesome  as  has  been  supposed — it  is  not  alone 
the  cause  of  scurvy.  Nevertheless,  the  means  of 
preserving  meat  without  the  use  of  salt  will  be  an 
important  discovery.  To  this  end  the  Society  of 
Encouragement  have  proposed  a  prize;  for  which  se- 
veral essays  have  been  offered.  Appert  suggested  to 
partially  cook  the  food  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
and  to  put  it  afterwards  in  vases  perfectly  closed,  and 
to  be  then  immersed  in  water  the  heat  of  which  ig  to 
be  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  In  these  vases,  how- 
I  ever,  the  bubstances  were  found  to  undergo  more  or 


less  change;  and  the  plan  is  altogether  incapable  of 
being  applied  to  the  victualling  ol  a  ship  or  squadron. 
It  affords,  notwithstanding,  an  admirable  means  of 
preserving  food  for  the  sick,  and  in  the  French  navy 
has  been  adopted  for  that  purpose.     Meat  suspended 
in  a  current  of  air,  dries   vvithout  putrifying— but  in 
European  climates,  when  conducted  as  it  must  be  in 
chambers  or  magazines,  it  acquires  always  a  disagree- 
hle  flavor.     When  meat  is  exposed  to  a  free  current 
of  air,  the  watery  juices,  which   in   its  recent  state 
cause  its  suppleness  and  increase  its  nutritive  proper- 
ties, evaporate,  and  it  becomes  dry  and  solid.     W  hen 
dried  by  heat  it  is  the  same.     Meat  thus  prepared  will 
not  undergo  putrefaction  so  long  as  it  is  kept  frona 
moisture.     In  drying,  however,  the  meat,  particular- 
ly beef,  loses  in  great   part  its  osmazome  or  that  bal- 
samic property  to  which  it  owes  its  taste,  and  which 
renders  it  so  much  the  more  digestible  and  nutritive. 
Meat  when  dried  to  a  certain  extent  is  likewise  ren- 
dered more  liable  to  imbibe  the  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  in  this  manner  to  become  again  susceptible 
of  decomposition.     If  desiccasion  has  been  carried  too 
far  the  animal  fibre  will  not  any  longer  admit  the  wa- 
ter, and  will  retain  its  hardness  alter  boiling,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  cook  it.     The  point  to  which  the 
drying  of  the  meat  should    be  carried,  therefore,  is 
that  which  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  its  undergoing 
any  decomposition,  while  such  a  degree  of  hardening 
is  avoided  by  which  all  its  alimentary  properties  are 
destroyed.     The  hydrochlorate  of  soda  (common  salt) 
is  perhaps  the  best  agent  by  which  to  produce  in  meat 
the   proper  degree  of  dryness;  that  salt  absorbing  the 
fluids  as  they  escape  from  the  meat,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  anti-septic  properties  are  indisputable.     The 
heat  of  a  stove,  the  action  of  drying  substances,  of 
oil,  of  vinegar,  and  of  spices,  are  so  many  means  for 
preserving   meat,  which  can   be  employed    only   on 
small  masses,  and  are  not  adapted  to  the  preservation 
of  large  tpantities.     It  is  said  that  the  Indians  have 
recourse  simply  to  the  use  of  sugar  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  animal  substances,  but  in  imitating  their  ex- 
ample the  English  have  employed  the  sugar  only  in 
connection  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre.     It  is 
then,  after  all,  by   salting  alone,  that  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  preserve  for  any  length  of  time  animal 
food,  in  a  condition  which  renders  it  fit  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  man;  and  in  quantities  adapted  to  the  victu- 
alling of  an  extensive  population,  of  an  army  or  a 
fleet. 

In  renouncing  all  other  means  of  preserving  animal 
food,  however,  it  is  not  impossible  to  correct  the  acrid 
nature,  and  to  augment  the  wholesome  properties  of 
salted  provisions.  By  its  admixture  with  vegetable 
substances,  salted  flesh  becomes  more  fresh  and  less 
stimulating;  and  the  dried  vegetables  being  penetrated 
by  the  juice  of  the  meat,  become  more  succulent  and 
jiiulritious. 

In  February,  1823,  M.  Keraudren  made  a  report 
to  a  commission  of  which  admiral  Jacob  was  presi- 
dent, on  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  which,  not 
only  was  the  union  of  the  dry  leguminous  vegetables 
with  salted  meat  in  the  same  ration  directed  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  navy,  but  every  morning  the  men  are 
furnished  with  a  warm  breakfast,  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular climate  under  which  they  are  at  the  lime. 
An  arrangement,  the  effects  of  which  have  proved  of 
the  most  pleasing  character. 

Fences. — These  should  be  righted  and  repaired 
immediately  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  board  fence  from  leaning,  or 
blowing  down,  particularly  in  moist  ground.  This 
we  should  suppose  might  be  remedied  by  having  the 
posts  much  larger  at  the  bottom,  tapering  towards  the 
tup.  In  this  way  there  rn.ty  be  great  economy  in  the 
post?.  One  as  now  used  will  make  two  that  will  be 
more  than  twice  as  serviceable.  Posts  do  not  decay  at 
the  top,  but  near  the  ground.  Let  thefence  be  ns  light 
as  possible  towards  the  top,  in  proportion  to  the  bot- 
tom.— jy.  Y.  Fanner. 
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Prices  Cvrreiit  in  JVew  york,  April  27. 

BtesKax,  yellow,  18  a  20.     Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .1 1 

a  13^;  Upland,  .lOia.lJi;  Alabama,  .10^  n  .  13^.  CoUon 

fingjin?,  Hemp,  J<1-    '3  a   -'li;  Klax,  .13  a  .Ufj.    Flax, 

.American,  7.  a. 8.  Flaxseed,'!  Ijlish.  clean, 15.00  a  15.J5; 

rough,  13  00  o Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  a ; 

Canal,  5.15  o   6.00;  Bait.  How'd  st.  5.63  a  5. ■5;  Kh'd 

cily  mills,  7.00a ;  country,  5  5U  o  5.62;  Alexand'a, 

5.56   a  5.62;  Fredericksburg,  5.50  a ;   Petersburg, 

5  50  a ;    I!yc   flour,  3. '5  a  4.00;   Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.75  a ,  per  hhd.  16.50  a .     Gndii,  Ulieat, 

North,  • a ;  Vir a  — ;    Rye,  North,  .80  a 

.— ;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .73  a  .75;    Barley,  .68  a    70; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  . —  a  — ;  Peas,  ivhile,  dry,  7  bu. 

—  a ;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.50  a  10.00;  Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  9.50  a  9.75;  prime,  5.75  a  6.00;  cargo, a 

J    Pork,  mess,  bbl.   13.75   a   14.25,  prime,   10.75  a 

11.25;  Lard,  74.  a  .9. 

WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED,  &c. 

Just  received  at    the   American  Farmer  Office   and 
Seed  Store  a  supply  of  fresh  and  genuine  White  .Mol- 
EERBT  Seed.     .Mso 
.MAMMOTH  PUMPKIN  SEED. 
EARLIEST  FRENCH  CABBAGE  do. 
EARLY  FRENCH,  or  PARIS  WHITE  ONION  do. 
ACORN  SQUASH  do. 

Togethac  with  a  complete  assortment  of  Fresh 
Garden  Seeds,  including  those  raised  by  the  United 
Society  of  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 

I.I.HITCHCOCK. 


IMPROVED    DURHAM    SHORTHORN 

CATTLE. 
I   have  the  selling  (on  commission)  of  the  following 
fine  animals, — viz: 

A  Bull  5  years  old,  full  blood,  for  $200 

Do     3       "        "         Do  ■'  300 

Do     2       "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     li     "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     1       "        "  (small)  Do     "  150 

Several  Cows  and  Heifers  from  5200  to  JSOO  each. 

Half  Blood  and  upwards.— A   Bull  Ctlf,  by  Bolivar,   6 

months  old,  lifteenth-sixteenlhs  Durham  Shorthorn, very 

promising,  $75. 

A  Cow  8  or  9  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham  Short- 
horn a  very  tine  breeder,  #100. 

Several  Heifers  2  years  old,  half  blood  and  upwards, 
prices  from  jf75  to  §100  each. 

Several  similar  Heifers  1  year  old,  §50  to  75. 
Several  half  blood  Bulls,  1  year  old,  J30  to  $50  each. 
Address  I.  L  HITCHCOCK. 

.l.'iier.  Far.  Office. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  DURHAM  SHORTHORN- 
ED  CATTLE  AND  HIGHLY  IMPROVED 
SHEEP. 

Will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  29th  day  of  May  next, 
on  theLucAi/  Hit  fami,  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  the 
late  residence  of  Richard  K.  Meade,  dcc'd,  the  high- 
ly improved  stock  of  CATTLE  and  SHEEP,  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  said  deed.  It  is  believed  that  the  stock 
now  oflcrcd  for  sale,  stand  unsurpassed,  in  the  valuable 
qualities  of  their  kind,  by  any  in  our  country.  Amongst 
the  Durham  Cattle  arc  several  BULLS,  from  a  few 
months  up  to  three  years  old,  handsomely  marked  and 
of  fine  figure  and  sizi ;  there  are  also  a  number  of  young 
COWS,  some  of  them  with  calves  by  their  sides;  and  a 
handsome  collection  of  HEIFERS  less  than  a  year  old, 
and  well  grown. 

The  SHEEP  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  wool,  and  for  their  uncommon 
thriftincss.  They  arc  the  result  of  tlje  unremitting 
care  and  attention  to  the  subject,  by  the  deceased,  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  flock  consists  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  males  and  females,  and  nearly 
an  equal  portion  of  each.  The  Ewes  have  at  this  time 
young  Lambs  by  the  most  approved  Rams  on  the  place. 
They  will  be  sold  in  small  divisions,  with  a  view  to  the 
general  accommodation. 

A  credit  of  nine  months  will  be  given,  the  purchaser 
giving  bond  and  approved  security,  but  a  discount  will 
be  allowed  to  any  that  may  prefer  paying  the  money  in 
hand.  DAVID  MEADE,  ^i/min«(rolor. 

April  5,— 8t 


CHOICE  MERCER  POTATOE.S  FOR  SALE. 

I  can  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  Mercer  Potatoes  of 
superior  quality  for  seed,  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 
I.I.HITCHCOCK, 
.American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


JACK.S  AND  JENNY  FOR  SALE. 

The  celebrated  Jack  DON  CARLOS  and  two  of  his 
offspring  (a  young  Jack  and  Jenny  )aic  ollercd  forsale. 

Don  Carlos  was  imported  from  the  Islarid  of  Major- 
ca, in  1S20.  He  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years  old,  (in 
the  prime  of  life,)  is  52  and  a  half  inches  high,  stout 
built  and  in  full  vigor,  his  color  is  black  with  white 
muzzle  and  belly.  He  is  exceedingly  docile  and  gen- 
tle.    Price  J200. 

Also,— A  young  JACK,  a  son  of  Don  Carlos,  1  years 
old,  43  inches  high,  well  made,  stout  and  promising,  of 
same  color  a^  his  sire — price  S150. 

.Also, — A  full  sister  of  the  last,  3  years  old,  44  inches 
high,  well  made  and  handsome,  color  dark  iron  grey. 
Price  $luO. 

If  the-e  three  animals  be  taken  together  they  will  be 
sold  a  great  bargain.     Apply  to 

I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 

Ap.  26 — tf.  whiter.  Farmer  E^tuhliJnnent. 


'iOO.OOO  WHITE  MULBERRY  TREES. 

The  Sub-cribcr  has  on  hand  and  for  sale  200,000 
White  Mulberry  Trees  of  two  and  three  years'  growth, 
which  have  been  transplanted,  are  in  a  healthy  and 
thrifty  condition,  and  which  he  offers  for  sale  at  §1.50 
and  82.00  per  hundred,  delivered  at  the  nurse  y. 

Also,  a  few  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  or  Chinese 
White  Mulberry.  ASA  BUTLER, 

Svffield,  Connecticut. 

P.  S.  All  orders  (post  paid)  will  be  punctually  at- 
tended to.  April  12,— 6t. 


SINCLAIR  AND  MOORE  S  NURSERY. 

The  Proprietors  are  about  to  clear  a  part  of  the 
ground,  now  occupied  with  white  Mulberry  Trees,  in 
order  to  plant  other  articles,  to  which  the  exposure  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  will  dispose  of  them 
at  very  reduced  prices; — after  these  are  sold  the  regu- 
lar price  will  be  ten  dollars  per  hundred  for  trees  eight 
to  ten  feet  high. 

They  also  offer  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  fifty 
kinds  of  hardy  Rose  Bushes,  (among  which  is  the  much 
admired  Greville,)  double  Allheas,  Honeysuckles,  Cor- 
corus.  Lilac,  Snoivberry  and  Bufi'alo  Berry  Trees,  Chi- 
nese Alanthus,  white  flowering  Horsechestnut,  and  sil- 
ver leaved  Maple,  all  of  large  size,  (the  latter  is  a 
beautiful  shade  tree,)  large  red  and  white  Dutch  Cur- 
rant, red  and  while  Antwerp  and  other  Raspberry 
Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  assorted,  (large  plants  rais- 
ed carefully  for  sale,)  white  and  black  Walnut,  Quinces 
assorted,  Peach  Trees,  a  large  stock  of  very  superior 
kinds,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
Grape  Plants  and  Cuttings  of  several  varieties,  Aspara- 
gus and  Hop  Roots,  and  Thorns  for  hedging. 

Apply  at  the  Nursery,  or  at  their  store,  corner  of 
Pratt  and  Light  streets.  Feb.  22. 


TO  FARMERS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths  by  the  dozen  or  single, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  general  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shellers,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as- 
sorlmenl  of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  Agricultural  Implements. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  for  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice,  any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  this  city.  The  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  time,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  street.  Ap.  26. 


BilLTIXXORB   FaiC£S  CtTaRBNT. 


Bai  Ti.MORE  Mareet. — There  are  very  few  changes 
to  notice  in  the  produce  market.  A  few  ssles  of  How- 
ard street  flour  have  been  made  at  our  quotations, 
though  speculatcrs  generally  decline  dealing  at  above 
85.25,  while  holders  generally  prefer  holding  on  unless 
they  can  get  $5.37i.  Fresh  ground  cily  mills  sells  rea- 
dily at  our  rates. 

Tobacco — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
eround  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Ciop,  conmion,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00:  tiire  rcil,6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  S.OO  a  15  00  ;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00:  yellow,  16  00  :.  20  00.  — Kirc  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Vi'rginia,4.00  0 .— liappahanr  och, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3  50  a  8.(0.  'Hie  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  S3"  l.hds.  Md.;  144lhds. 
Ohio;  16  hhds.  Vir.  and  4  hlids.  Penn total  1001  hhds. 

Flouk  —  best  white  n  heal  fa  mil)  .86.75  0  7  25;  super 
Howard-street,  5.25  a  5.37' ;  city  mills,  5  37^  a  5.50; 
city  mills  extra  5.50  a  5.75;-  Corn  Meai,  bbl  3  62^;- 
(_iRAiv,  best  red  wheai,  1. 15a  1.20;    while  do  1  30 d  1.36; 

— Con.v,  white,  65  a  — ,  yellow,  66  a  — ; 1!ve,  74  0  — 

—Oats,  37^0  41. — Bea.vs,  75   a  80— Peas,  65  o  70— 

CLOVKB-StKl*    S.t'O  n TlMOTHV,  --    a Ok- 

cHAR!'    Grass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Glass 

2.00a2.50 — Herd's.  —    a Lucerne  —  n  S'^  lb.— 

Barl>  v,-FrAXS>  El  1.60  0  1.62-CoTii.N,\a.  10  a  12-Lon. 
12,1  13— \  lab.  12,1,13- Tenn.  10,..  12  ;  N.Car.lO  n  .  12; 
Upland  10a  12i-WnisKEv.  hhds.  l.-t  (>.25i,  — ;in  Ibis. 

304  a  31 Wool,  Il'n.^/ifii,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  n  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  n  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Uniraiilud,  Piime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  o 
22;halfdo.  18  n  20;(|nartei  do  16  a  IS;  common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia, to II ,  J200  a  210,  Connliy.  dew- rotted.  8 
(I  7c.  lb.  wale  I -rotted.  7  a  Sc. -Feathers,  36' a  37i;-Plas- 

ter  Paris,  per  ton,  5  60  a ground,  1.50  a   —     bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  lon,2S.C0  ii30.0i';bar  Sus.perton, 
75.00  a  85. 00.  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5  60  0  6  25 — 
Oak  wood,  S.OO  0  3.25;  Hickory,  4  50  0  5.00;  Pine,  2.25. 
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Balvimore,  Friday,  May  10,  183S. 

The  Drought — We  li;ive  never  known  so  lung 
and  severe  a  drought  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as 
that  which  is  at  jiresent  parching;  ilie  earth  in  this  vi- 
cinity. It  is  upwaids  of  three  \veel<3,  since  we  liave 
had  any  rain,  and  dmible  that  time  since  the  earth 
has  been  even  tolerably  nuiislened.  All  early  vegetables 
are  suffeiing  greatly,  and  if  prompt  relief,  in  the 
shape  of  copious  rains,  is  not  soon  received,  all  will 
be  lost.  The  grain  crops  appear  to  be  doing  tolera- 
bly well.  The  drought  appears  lo  be  as  severe  at 
the  south  and  east  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  gener- 
ally, as  with  us.  Tlic  followins  paragraphs  show  the 
state  of  the  weather  in  the  north: 

Fires  in  the  Woods. — A  letter  from  Saratoga 
county,  daied  the  2d  inst.  says,  '-It  is  e.tceedingly 
dry  in  all  this  region.  I  learn  that  fires  are  raging 
extensively  in  the  woods  on  Lake  Champlain." — 
Another  letter  of  the  same  date  from  Green  county, 
mentions  tiiat  much  damage  has  been  caused  by  fires 
in  that  and  Sullivan  county. 

Bratneboro\  Vl.  Jlprxl  50. 

The  Wf.atiier. — At  the  dale  of  the  present  writ- 
ing, (12  o'clock,  noon,  April  30,)  our  entire  stock  of 
livinc  animals,  man  and  boast,  is  in  a  suffering  con- 
dition from  the  unexampled  warmth  and  sultriness  of 
the  weather.  For  some  time  past  the  season  has  been 
uncommonly  dry,  and  at  this  time  it  appears  as  if  the 
sun  was  about  to  lick  up  the  last  drop  of  moisture 
which  lingers  in  onr  parched  fields.  We  heard  yes- 
terday of  five  instances  in  which  cattle  at  work 
dropped  down  and  expired  under  the  effects  of  heat, 
and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  mortality  among 
cattle  from  that  cause  has  been  very  extensive.  The 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  stood  yesterday  at 
noon  at  eighty-five  degrees,  and  it  is  now  at  eighty- 
four. 

Monlreal,  Jlpril  30,  1833. 

Yesterday  thehcat  was  as  powerful  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  dog-days;  the  thermometer  averaged  85 
in  the  shade,  with  an  oppressive  hot  wind,  rendered 
more  disagreeable  by  the  du>t  with  which  every  pe- 
destrian was  enveloped.  We  rever  recollect  a  day 
of  such  steady  and  inconvenient  warmth  in  the  fickle 
month  of  April.  This  day  the  transition  has  been 
equally  sudden,  the  thermometer  scarcely  reaching 
50,  the  wind  boisterous  and  cold,  but  the  dust  scarce- 
ly less  unpleasant.—  Gaz. 

THE  ORIENTAL  CYPRESS  TREE. 

The  Editor  of  the  .American  Farmer  is  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Skinner  fur  the  following  letter  from 
Com.  Porter. 
Dear  Skinker:  Pera,  Jan.  30,  1 833. 

I  send  you  some  of  the  seeds  of  the  oriental  cypress 
tree,  with  which  the  Turkish  cemeleries  are  deco- 
rated and  embellished.  They  are  now  at  perfect 
maturity.     I  had  them  collected  yesterday. 

I  have  sent  some  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Massachusetts,  where,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  be 
properly  disposed  of.  'I'hose  inclosed  I  beg  you  to 
distribute;  as  perhaps  the  climate  of  Maryland  will 
be  better  adapted  to  them  than  that  of  Massachusetts, 
though  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tree  will  flourish  in 
both. 

Every  body  has  read  of  the  beautiful  and  extensive 
cemeteries  of  Penlari,  of  Pera  and  Constantinople. 
It  is  to  this  tree  they  owe  their  beauty.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  go  into  a  minute  description  of  it.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  the  most  appropriate  tree 
for  grave  yards;  and,  as  the  question  has  been  agi- 
tated in  some  of  our  papers,  how  our  grave  yards 
Bhould  be  ornamented,  I  send  these  seeds. 

The  tree  is  an  evergreen;   the  top  of  a  beautiful 
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elongated  conical  form.  It  grows  to  a  goodly  size, 
and  of  an  enormous  height,  as  thick  as  they  can  stand; 
and  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  as  big  round  as 
the  leg  or  arm. 

I  never  pass  one  of  our  grave  yards  without  a  kind 
of  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  deposited  there.  I  never 
enter  a  Turkish  cemetery  without  feeling  gay  where 
all  is  gaiety;  for  they  are  places  of  resort  for  amuse- 
ment of  Turks,  Jews  and  Christians.  There  is  no 
place  more  g.iy  of  a  summer  evening  than  the  Champ 
des  Marts  de  Pera.  This  is  all  owing  to  the  cypress 
tree.  With  us,  the  deserted  and  neglected  grave 
yard  keeps  us  in  constant  terror  of  death.  Here 
death  has  no  such  horrors:  the  lovely  groves  of  the 
cypress  and  the  gaiety  of  the  place  reconcile  us  to 
it.  Whether  is  it  best,  lo  live  in  constant  dread  of 
death,  or  to  be  perfectly  familiar  and  reconciled  with 
it?  If  the  latter,  decorate  the  grave  yard  and  plant 
the  oriental  cypress:  the  grave  will  ioje  Us  victory, 
and  death  his  sling. 

Yours,  truly,  David  Porter. 

P.  S.  Pray,  how  did  yqp  dispose  of  the  pine  seed? 
If  those  I  sent  you  failed,  let  me  know,  that  I  may 
send  you  more.  They  make  great  use  of  them  here 
in  all  their  cookery  and  confectionary.  They  are 
"delightful,''  as  good  Mrs.F.  used  to  say,  and  I  hope 
still  lives  to  say. 

[None  of  the  seeds  of  the  stone  pine  vegetated. — 
Ed.  Am.  Farmer.} 


BARNEY'S  BAKEWELL  SHEEP. 
Extract  of  a  letter  datjiD, 

Girard  f aim,  near  Philadelphia, 
Jlpril  30,  1833. 
"I  feel  more  than  ever  assured,  that  my  stock  of 
sheep  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  any  gentlemen 
wishing  to  improve  their  flocks  of  sheep,  particularly 
so,  when  I  have  had  the  gratifying  statement  from  a 
man  of  veracity,  whom  I  directed  to  purchase  sheep 
for  me  in  England.  He  is  of  high  standing,  and  a 
good  judge — and  after  looking  over  a  large  part  of  the 
sheep  districts  of  England,  the  last  fall  and  winter, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  he  arrived  in  the  pack 
et  ship  Montezuma,  the  17ih  inst.  and  tells  me  on 
his  word  and  honor,  he  could  not  find  any  better,  or 
as  good  as  those  I  have  already,  so  that  he  concluded 
not  to  bring  any  with  him.  I  had  sixteen  wethers 
slaughtered  in  Philadelphia,  last  January — allowed 
by  the  best  judges  to  be  the  best  and  fattest  ever  kil- 
led for  that  market— two  saddles  sent  to  New  York, 
and  one  sheep  to  Washington;  and  as  far  as  I  have 
heard,  every  good  judge  of  the  quality  of  sheep  and 
mutton,  pronounced  them   the  best  they  have  seen 

"John  Bar.ney." 


RURAL  LABOR 
Beneficial,  to  Pbofessional  Men. 

A  clergyman  residing  in  the  northeast  part  of  Mass 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  editors,  thus  speaks  in  the 
commendation  of  rural  labor;"!  cultivate  but  a  small 
piece,  and  this  only  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  amuse- 
ment. I  think  the  personal  attention  which  I  have 
given  to  my  garden  has  been  of  the  highest  benefit  to 
my  health;  and  thereby  enabled  me  to  go  through  la- 
bors connected  with  my  business  which  I  should  oth- 
erwise never  have  been  able  to  perform.  I  spoke  of 
cultivating  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  convenience.  I 
ought  lo  say, that  as  my  trees  and  vines  come  forward, 
I  begin  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  'in  all 
labor  there  is  certain  profit.'  And  I  cannot  refrain 
from  observing  how  different  would  be  the  situation 
of  any  clergyman,  I  may  add  lawyers,  physicians,  mer- 
chants and  mechanics,  would  they  from  the  com- 
mencement of  business  direct  some  of  iheir  leisure 
hours  to  the  cultivation  of  a  garden  and  a  fruit  lot." 

This  worthy  man  (and  he  is  not  the  only  one  of 
the  prolession  that  is  in  this  way  worthy)  has  done 
much  to  awaken  a  taste  for  improvement   in  rural 


labor  among  bis  flock;  and  we  have  read  with  interest 
his  communications  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
his  county.  Such  a  man  is  preeminently  uselul;  and 
wo  publish  the  extract  without  permission,  in  hope 
that  his  example  may  he  profitable  to  others.  The 
clergy  ceriainly  have  it  in  their  power  to  improve  the 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  interests  of  those  around, 
and  nothing  goes  further  in  either  than  good  example. 


f 

Cobbktt's  Cottagf.  Economy. — Cobbett  is  one  o 
the  best  writers  of  English  now  living,  and  whatever 
subject  he  writes  upon,  he  is  sure  to  win  the  reader'8 
altenlion.  Open  this  book  where  you  please,  and  i' 
you  begin  to  read  a  paragraph,  the  chances  are  len  to 
one,  or  as  a  rutabaga  lo  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  you 
will  not  stop  till  you  finish  it.  Take  this  for  an  ex- 
periment. 

Mustard. — Why  buy  this  when  you  can  grow  it 
in  your  garden?  The  stuflfyou  buy  is  half  drugs  and 
is  injurious  lo  health.  A  jard  square  of  ground  sown 
with  common  mustard,  the  crop  of  which  you  would 
grind  for  use,  in  a  little  mustard  mill,  as  you  wanted 
it,  would  save  you  some  money,  and  probably  save 
your  life.  Your  mustard  would  look  brown  instead 
of  yellow;  but  the  former  color  is  as  good  as  the  lat- 
ter: and,  as  to  taste,  the  real  mustard  has,  certainly, a 
much  better  than  that  of  the  drugs  and  flour  whcih 
go  under  the  name  of  mustard.  Let  any  one  try  it, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  never  use  the  drugs  again. — 
The  drugs,  if  you  take  them  freely  leave  a  burning 
at  the  pit  of  your  stomach,  which  the  real  mustard 
does  not. — Boston  Courier. 


(From  the  York  Republican.) 
PROSPECT  OF  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

A  ten  days'  jaunt  across  Frederick  and  Washington 
counties,  in  Maryland,  and  into  the  upper  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, gave  us  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  very 
fine  region  of  country  with  which  the  citizens  of  that 
section  arc  blessed.  We  could  not  but  regret  the  slo- 
venly appearance  of  the  wheat  fields,  with  but  rare 
e.xceplions.  This  evil  arises  from  their  system  of 
large  landholding,  and  sowing  wheat  upon  corn  ground. 
Many  of  their  wheat  fields  present  bare  stripes  every 
twenty  feet,  which  extend  across  iiiein,and  are  caused 
by  setting  their  corn  or  tops  upon  the  ground,  and 
not  having  or  taking  lime  to  remove  them;  and  thus 
so  much  ground  is  lost  by  beinsj  left  unsown  and 
unpluughed.  Upon  the  whole,  although  these  citi- 
zens of  our  common  country  are  equally  blessed  with 
us  in  the  possession  of  as  fine  rich  lands  as  any  in  the 
world,  yet  for  the  causes  above  mentioned,  their  farms 
do  not  present  Ihe  ihrifty  and  neat  appearance  of  the 
good  lands  east  of  them.  Indeed,  within  a  few  weeks 
past,  we  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  condition 
of  the  wheat  prospect  in  paris  of  Chester,  Lancaster 
and\ork,  in  Pennsylvania;  of  Frederick,  Washington 
and  Baltimore  counties,  in  Maryland;  and  also  a  part 
of  Virorinia,  and  no  where  does  it  present  so  promis- 
ing an  appearance  as  in  this  counly:  and  further,  we 
may  say,  without  boasting,  that  no  where  did  we  see 
so  beautiful  a  valley  as  that  in  which  we  reside.  Its 
hifh  stale  of  cultivation,  its  extraordinary  fertility, 
and  above  all,  iis  beantil'ul  prospects  and  salubrity, 
render  it  most  ceriainly  a  place  where  our  first  pa- 
rents might  contentedly  have  dwelt. 


Sewing  on  Gi.AZEd  Calico. — By  passing  a  cake 
of  white  soap  a  few  times  over  a  piece  of  glazed  cal- 
ico, or  any  other  stiffened  material,  ihe  needle  will 
penetrate  with  equal  facility  as  it  would  through  any 
other  kind  of  work.  The  patronesses  of  the  School 
of  Industry  pronounce  this  lo  be  a  fact  worth  knowino" 
the  destruction  of  needles  in  the  ordinary  way  occa- 
sioning both   loss  of    lime    and   money Taunton 

(,Eng.)  Courier. 

The  heart,  by  its  muscular  contraction,  distributes 
two  ouncta  of  blood  from  seventy  to  eighty  tiroes  in 
a  minute. 
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A&HXCUI.TURX:- 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

AN  ADDRESS 
Delivered  before  the  Wurcesttr  Jip-icriUural  Society, 
October  10,  18J.';  being  Iheir  Fourteenth  Anniver- 
stiy  Cuttle  Show  and  Exhibition  of  Manufuctures. 
By  Waldo  Flint,  Esh. 

Agriculture,  in  its  simplest  form,  was  probably  the 
first,  and  il  is  undoubtedly  tlie  most  iaiporlant,  oocu 
palion  ut'  man.  It  lies,  in  fact,  at  the  t'uundalion  of 
civilized  society.  The  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth,  especially  when  aided  by  contributions  from  the 
air  and  the  deep,  may,  indeed,  afford  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence for  a  small  population,  scattered  over  a  wide 
extent  of  territory;  but  still,  man,  without  other  and 
surer  means  of  support,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must 
be,  savage  man.  The  degree  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement to  which  any  tribe  or  nation  of  men  may 
have  attained,  may  be  pretty  accurately  measured  by 
the  advance  they  have  made  in  the  agricultural  art. 
I  do  not  mean  of  course,  to  be  understood  assaying,  that 
agriculture  can  flourish  alone,  without  the  aid  of  the 
mechanic  arts;  but  1  duniean  to  say,  that  while  all  the 
arts  mutually  aid  and  assist  each  other,  agriculture 
must  take  the  lead  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

Hence  we  find,  that  under  all  well  ordered  govern- 
ments, its  improvement  has  always  been  an  object  of 
peculiar  interest  and  regard.  What  raised  ancient 
Egypt  to  the  height  of  iier  grandeur?  Not  the  fei- 
tility  of  her  soil  alone,  enriched  as  it  was  by  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile;  a  rich  soil  is  no  blessing  to  an 
idle  populatiuf..  ll  was  the  laboriims  industry  ol'  her 
inhabitants;  encouraged  and  protected  by  sound  nia.\- 
ims  of  stale  policy,  which  made  her  the  granary  of 
tl.e  world.  1  he  Nile  has  continued,  down  to  the 
present  time,  to  make  its  annual  contributions,  and, 
while  the  monuments  of  her  foolish  pride  still  stand 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  her  fertile  plains  are 
trampled  upon  by  the  feet  of  reckless  barbarians. 

Rome,  too,  in  her  best  days,  was  not  less  distin- 
guished by  her  skill  in  the  peaceful  arts,  than  for  her 
military  prowess.  Her  best  military  commanders 
were  also  her  best  practical  farmers;  and  "to  neglect 
the  cultivation  of  a  farm  was  by  them  considered  an  of- 
fence, which  merited  the  chastisement  of  the  censor." 
When  ihe great  northern  Hivesenl  forth  itsswarms 
of  barbaiians  to  ravage  and  possess  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  agriculture  not  only  fell  into 
neglect,  but  came  to  be  considered  a  menial  occupa- 
tion. The  only  honorable  profession,  in  those  imsut- 
lled  times,  was  that  of  arms.  The  lands  were  lotted 
out  by  the  con(|uering  generals,  in  large  districts, 
among  their  favorite  officers,  who  again  subdivided 
them  among  their  followers,  and  all  were  held,  origi- 
nally, on  the  condition  of  rendering  military  service 
to  their  respective  superiors.  Thi.se  who  viere  em- 
ployed in  husbandry,  were  liable  to  be  called  away, 
at  any  moment,  from  their  business,  to  attend  upon 
their  liege  lords,  and  it  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  an  should  have  become  nearly  ex- 
tinct. 

When  in  the  progress  of  time,  the  temper  of  the 
people  had  become  more  peaceful,  and  the  tenure,  by 
which  estates  were  hoUlen,  mure  secure,  agriculture 
beian  again  to  revive.  But,  then,  out  of  the  feudal 
system,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  arose  the  laws 
of  primogeniture  and  entails,  by  which  family  dignity 
and  ptide  were  to  be  sustained  at  the  expense  of  jus- 
tice and  sound  policy, — the  evil  effects  of  which  on 
agricultural  improvement  are  felt,  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  stales  of  Europe,  at  the  present  day. 

Agriculture  has  never, since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  or  at  least  never  until  recently,  except  per- 
haps in  China  and  some  other  portions  of  Asia,  as- 
sumed its  proper  rank  among  the  arts  of  life.  It  has 
geoerally  been  considered  an  occupation  requiring  less 
of  science  and  skill,  than  almost  any  other  an.    It  is 


true,  the  mere  manual  labor  on  a  farm  does  not  call 
for  extraordinary  skill;  but  to  superintend  and  con- 
trol all  the  various  operations  of  farming,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  profitable  business, —  to  adapt  the  crop  to 
the  soil  and  the  climate, — to  provide  for  contingencies 
and  change  the  mode  of  CHltivation,  when  circuin- 
slances  require  it, — all  this,  it  seems  to  ine, demands 
great  judgment  and  discretion,  as  well  as  much 
science  and  skill.  De.xleiiiy  or  expertness  is  all  that 
is  necessary  in  many  of  the  mechanic  trades,  and 
this  may  be  acquired  by  practice.  So  practice  will 
generally  make  a  good  mower,  a  good  reaper,  a  good 
ploughman,  but  neither  of  these,  nor  all  combined, 
will  alone  constitute  a  good  laimer.  In  agriculture, 
nature  produces  every  thing,  and  it  is  the  business 
ol  the  husbandman  to  direct  her  operations.  He  can- 
not, as  may  be  done  in  some  of  the  mechanic  trades, 
follow  on,  year  alter  year,  in  any  one  beaten  track. 
He  inust  study,  and  study  diligently,  the  nature  of 
the  soil  he  has  to  deal  with:  he  must  watch  its 
changes,  and  trace  these  changes,  if  he  can,  op  to 
'.heir  causes;  so  that  he  may  learn  how  to  preserve 
his  lands  in  health,  or,  if  ^hey  become  diseased,  what 
remedy  to  apply  in  order  to  restore  them.  Every 
year's  observation  should  add  something  to  his  stock 
of  knowledge.  The  productiveness  of  the  earth 
IS  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances, 
which  wholly  escape  the  notice  of  the  careless  ob- 
server; and  the  fanner  who  should,  in  spite  of  expe- 
rience, persist  in  cultivating  his  lands  in  a  particular 
manner,  either  because  his  father  did  so  before  him, 
or  because  he  niay  himself  have  found  his  course  of 
husbandry  profitable  under  diflerent  circumstances, 
would  be  very  like  the  physician  who  should,  on  all 
occasiiuis,  turn  to  his  book  of  recipes  and  make  out 
his  prescriptions,  wiiliout  s'.udyiiig  the  constitutions, 
and  inquirino  into  the  particular  habits  of  his  ]iatients. 
In  order  to  be  aocomplishtd  in  the  art,  the  farmer 
should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
husbandry.  Not  that  every  farmer  is  expected  to  be 
a  philosopher,  and  "understand  all  mysteries  and  all 
knowledge;"  but  he  ought,  certainly,  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  compositions  of  soils  and  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  difl'erent  kinds  of  manures,  that 
he  may  be  better  able  to  judge  what  substances  are 
wanted  to  preserve  or  increase  the  fertility  of  his 
lands.  This  he  may  indeed  learn  from  experience, 
and  experience,  after  all,  is  the  farmer's  only  sure 
guide;  but  reading  will  supply  him  with  hints  which 
he  may  find  exceedingly  useful  in  conducting  his  own 
experiments.  The  practical  agriculturist,  I  know, 
has  little  leisure  fur  study:  but  he  can  find  time 
enousfh,  every  week  in  the  year,  to  read  the  New 
Flniiland  Farmer;  and  the  long  winter  evenings  will 
afl"otd  him  leisure,  if  he  choose  so  to  employ  them, 
to  become  acquainted  with  more  voluminous  publica- 
tions on  the  subject.  I  have  said,  experience  is  the 
farmer's  only  sure  guide;  but  he  will  not  be  governed 
by  his  own  experience  merely.  He  will  avail  him 
self  of  the  experience  of  his  neighbors  also;  and  will 
adopt  in  the  management  of  his  own  farm,  any  im- 
provements which  they  may  have  introduced  in  the 
culture  of  theirs.  For  the  same  reason,  he  should 
enlarge  the  circle  of  his  inquiries,  not  confining  him- 
self to  his  own  town,  or  slate,  or  country.  The 
farming  tools  and  agricultural  operations  of  Great 
Britain  are  very  similar,  in  most  particulars,  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  and  many  valuable  treatises  on 
the  subject  have  been  published  there,  which  are  now 
accessible  to  the  American  farmer.  Some  of  these 
will  give  him  much  useful  information;  and  his  own 
good  sense  will  teach  him  to  adopt  or  reject  their 
mode  of  husbandry,  as  he  may  find  the  same  appli- 
cable or  otherwise  to  the  condition  of  our  own  country. 
In  this  country,  from  its  first  settlement,  agricul 
ture  has  always  been  considered  an  honorable,  as 
well  as  most  useful  occupation.  Indeed,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  it  constituted  almost  the  sole 
employment  of  the  inhabitants.  Manufactures,  ex- 
cept the  common  household   manufactures  which  are 


found  in  all  new  settlements,  there  were  none:  of 
commerce,  there  was  next  to  nothing:  and  I  cannot 
learn,  that  any  of  the  most  common  mechanic  arts 
were  cultivated  any  farther  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
cesary.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  mother  country  to 
supply  her  colonies  with  every  article  which  she 
could  make  at  home.  Her  motherly  kindness  wenu 
even  farther:  she  could  not  consent  that  her  children 
he.'e  should  have  the  trouble  even  of  transporting  the 
articles  which  her  bounty  supplied  them  with.  And, 
in  return  for  all  this  goodness,  she  only  required  that 
they  should  pay  her  liberally  for  her  goods  and  their 
freight,  in  any  articles  of  produce  which  she  wanted 
and  could  nut  raise  on  that  portion  of  the  farm  which 
she  carried  on  herself  I  take  the  liberty  to  quot« 
the  preamble  to  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  1663, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting,  in  a  clear  light,  her 
disinlerested  regard  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
her  colonies. 

"In  regard  to  his  majesty's  plantations  beyond  seas, 
are  inhabited  and  peopled  by  his  subjects  of  this  his 
kingdom  of  England — for  the  maintaining  a  greater 
kindness  and  correspondence  between  them,  and  keep- 
ing them  in  a  firmer  dependence  upon  it,  and  render- 
ing them  yet  more  beneficial  and  advantageous  unto 
it,  in  the  further  employment  and  increase  of  English 
shipping  and  seamen — vent  of  English  woollens  and 
other  manufactures  and  commodities,  and  making  this 
kingdom  a  staple,  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  these 
plantations,  but  also  of  the  commodities  of  other  coun- 
tries and  places,  for  the  supplying  of  them.  Be  it 
enacted,"  8cc.  "The  only  use  and  advantage  of  Ame- 
rican Colonies  and  West  India  Islands,''  it  was  said, 
"was  the  monopoly  of  their  consumption  and  the 
carriage  of  their  produce."  England  has  continued, 
even  since  parliiion  was  made  and  the  late  colonists 
have  managed  their  portion  of  the  farm  in  their  own 
way,  to  manifest  the  same  watchful  care  over  the 
interests  of  her  children.  S4ie  says  now,  as  she 
always  used  to  say,  that  it  is  giving  ourselves  quite 
too  much  trouble  to  manufacture  our  own  clothincr, 
and  is  perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  supply  us  with 
whatever  we  want  in  that  line,  ready  made;  and  will 
lake,  in  exchange,  our  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  in- 
deed, any  thing  else,  which  she  must  have  and  can- 
not raise  for  the  supply  of  her  own  wants.  She  has 
allowed  us,  occasionally,  to  truck  a  little  with  her 
West  India  Islands,  when  they  have  chanced  to  be 
in  a  state  of  starvation;  and  has  recently  consented 
that  we  may  go  there  when  we  please,  without  mo- 
lestation; on  certain  conditions,  however,  which,  as 
Some  think,  give  her  the  best  end  of  the  bargain. 

But  I  have  dwelt  longer,  than  I  purposed,  on  the 
Colonial  policy  of  Enoland  I  intended  only  to  have 
made  a  passing  remark — that  the  policy,  she  adopted 
in  relation  to  these  colonies,  with  the  expectation  of 
making  ihein  more  dependent  upon  her,  and  of  bind- 
ing ihem  more  closely  lo  her,  was,  probably,  the  best 
which  could  have  been  devised,  to  prepare  them,  in 
due  time,  to  assert  and  achieve  their  independence. 
Had  they  been  left  free  lo  push  their  fortunes  in  any 
channel,  into  which  inclination  ndght  have  led  them, 
it  is  a  fair  presumpt on,  that  they  might  have  letnain- 
ed.  to  this  hour,  an  appendage  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  Fathers  of  New  England  came  to  these  shores 
deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  liberty, — "not  like 
other  men,  whom  small  things  could  discourage  or 
small  discontents  cause  to  wi.-h  themselves  at  home 
again,"  and  the  employments,  in  which  they  here  en- 
gaged, were  well  calculated  to  fix  and  perpetuate  this 
sentiment  in  their  hearts  and  in  the  hearts  of  their 
children,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  gave  them  the 
nerve  and  the  muscle,  which  were  necessary  to  brace 
them  for  the  contest. 

When  our  indepi^ndence  was  established  and  the 
country  had,  in  some  measure;  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fect of  her  seven  years'  struggle  to  secure  it,  a  thou- 
sand new  channels  were  opened  to  the  enterprise  of 
our  citizens.  Large  fortunes  were,  occasionally,_ac- 
cnmulated  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  the  young 
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and  active  and  enterprising  were  templed  by  the  prus- 
pect  of  wealth,  quickly,  and  as  they  supposed  easily, 
acquired  to  engage  in  foreign  commerce  or  domestic 
trade  rather  than  to  secure  a  competency  by  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  in  which  their  gains,  though  more  cer- 
tain, would  be  less  rapid. 

An  old  English  writer  defines  English  genllemen 
thus — "As  for  genllemen,  they  be  made  good  cheap 
ia  this  kingdom;  for  whosoever  studieth  Ihe  laws  uf 
the  realm;  who  studieth  in  the  universities,  who  pru- 
fesseth  the  liberal  sciences,  and  to  be  shoit,  w  ho  car. 
live  idly  and  without  manual  labor,  he  shall  be  culled 
master,  and  shall  be  taken  for  a  gentleman."  In 
this  country;  for  a  while  subequent  to  the  time  of 
which  1  have  spoken,  the  feeling,  I  suspect,  was  com- 
mon wilh  too  many,  that  it  was  more  respectable  to 
live  by  one's  wits,  than  by  manual  labor;  as  if  honest 
industry  could  ever  fail  to  secure  esteem  and  command 
respect!  The  young  men  were  too  easily  persuaded, 
by  the  prospect  of  light  labor  and  great  gains,  to  de- 
sert the  country  for  the  city,  where,  if  they  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  preserve  their  moral  purity  in  the 
midst  of  temptations,  the  chances  were  greatly  against 
their  attaining  the  object  of  their  desires.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  the  industrious  and  economical 
farmer  or  mechanic  is  sure  of  a  competency,  in  this 
country,  while  in  the  possession  of  health.  But  let  a 
man  walk  through  the  business  streets  of  one  of  our 
commercial  cities,  and  after  the  lapse  of  l-^n  or  even 
five  years,  let  him  return  and  take  his  walk  again 
through  the  same  streets,  and  inquire  what  propor- 
tion of  the  former  occupants  are  still  there,  prosper- 
ing in  business,  and  he  will,  probably  be  surprised  to 
learn,  that  there  are  so  great  uncertainties  in  trade. 
1  have  heard  it  e.'^timated  by  persons  of  observation,  and 
competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject,  that 
of  the  young  gentlemen  who  commence  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  our  own  state,  not  one  in  five  meets  wilh 
so  much  success  as  to  induce  him  to  continue  his  bu- 
siness. The  career  of  many  early  terminates  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  of  these,  notwithstanding  the  well  known 
liberality  of  the  merchants  of  that  city  in  discharging 
from  further  liability  those  who  honestly  surrender 
their  property  for  distribution  among  their  creditors; 
not  a  few  continue,  for  the  remainder  of  tlieir  lives, 
in  a  state  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  which  neces- 
sarily precludes  them  from  obtaining  any  thing  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence.  The  same  kind,  though  not 
the  same  degree,  o(  uncertainty  attends  the  business 
of  merchandizing  in  the  country.  The  reason  is  obvious; 
the  merchant  or  irader  necessarily  deals  much  on 
credit,  and  if  his  business  is  large,  his  credits  must  be 
proportionably  extensive;  so  that  he  stands  responsible 
not  only  for  his  own  honesty  and  good  management. 
but  for  the  skill  and  integiity  of  his  customers.  It  is 
not  thus  with  the  farmer.  His  debtors  may,  indeed, 
refuse  or  be  unable  to  pay,  but  his  lands  cannot  lake 
wings  and  fly  away.  They  at  least  will  stand  fast; 
and  he  has  the  sure  word  of  Providence,  that  seed 
time  and  harvest  shall  never  fail.  ^He  deals  wilh 
fewer  individuals  than  the  merchant  or  mechanic,  and 
can,  mote  easily  than  they,  select  his  own  customers. 
The  productions  of  a  farm,  too,  are  always  saleable  at 
fair  market  prices;  for  man  must  eat,  though  he  will 
not  work,  and  can  no  more 

— "cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite," 
"By  bare  irnogination  cf  a  feast," 
Than  "he  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
"By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus." 

Besides,  there  is  seldom  any  necessity,  that  the  far- 
mer in  New  England,  should  sell  on  credit,  unless  he 
choose  to  run  the  risk  of  loss  for  the  sake  of  geltintr 
something  above  the  market  price  for  his  commodities^ 
Neither  can  he  be  subjected  to  much  e.vpense  or  loss 
of  time  in  sending  his  produce  to  market;  for  the  bu- 
sy manufacturing  villages,  which  are  springing  up  on 
every  hand  around  us,  as  it  were,  by  enchantment, 
will  always  furnish  him,  if  they  are  suffered  to  con- 


tinue and  prosiier,  with  cash  customers  for  all  his  sur- 
plus productions. 

If  money,  then,  be  not  tlie  supreme  good;  if  health 
and  3  competency  are  to  be  preferred  to  greater  wealth, 
earned  as  it  often  must  be,  liy  anxious  days  and  sleep- 
less nights,  let  not  the  farmer  repine  at  his  lot.  He 
may  wurk  harder  than  some  who  are  engaged  in  other 
pursuits;  but  his  sleep  will  be  more  sound  and  refresh- 
ing. He  may  not  be  able,  after  a  life  of  industry,  to 
point  to  heaps  of  hoarded  gold,  as  the  fruit  of  his  la- 
bors; but,  if  true  to  liinisilf  and  duty,  he  will  leave  a 
belter  legacy  to  his  children.  They  will  have  been 
trained  up  to  habits  of  industry,  temperance,  sobrie- 
ty, virtue,  and  he  will  himself  be  "gathered  to  his 
fathers  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe." 

I  have  gone  on  the  assumption,  that  the  profits  ari- 
sing fmni  agriculture,  thnugh  more  certain,  are  not 
so  great  as  those  derived  from  some  other  branches  of 
industry.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  a  document 
published  among  the  Collections  of  Ihe  Historical 
Society,  that  there  was  a  time,  immediately  after  the 
settlement  of  our  ancestors  at  Salem,  when  the  farm- 
er could  have  had  no  good  cause  for  com  plaint,  either  on 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  or  the  smallness 
of  his  profits.  It  is  entitled  "A  short  and  true  De- 
scription of  the  Commodities  and  Discommodities  of 
New  England's  Plantation,  written  in  the  yiar  16i9, 
by  Mr.  Higgeson,  a  reverend  Divine,  now  there  resi- 
dent." The  ferlililie  of  thesoyle,"  says  .Mr.  Higgeson; 
"Is  lo  be  admired  at,  as  appeareth  in  the  aboundance 
of  grasse,  that  groweth  everie  where,  both  verie 
ihicke,  verie  long,  and  verie  high  in  divers  places  — 
It  is  scarce  to  bee  beleeved  how  our  kine  and  goales, 
horses  and  hogges,  doe  thrive  and  prosper  here  and 
like  well  this  countrey.  But  the  aboundant  encrease 
of  come  proves  this  countrey  to  bee  a  wonderment. — 
Thirtie,  fortie,  fiflie,  sixtie  are  ordinarie  here;  yea, 
Joseph's  encrease  in  Egypt  is  out-stript  here  with  us. 
Our  planters  hope  to  have  more  than  a  hundred  fould 
this  yere, — and  all  this  while  I  am  within  compasse. 
What  will  you  say  of  two  hundred  fould  and  up- 
wards? It  is  almost  incredible  what  great  gaine  some 
of  our  English  planters  have  had  by  our  Indian 
corne.  Credible  person's  have  assured  nie,  and  the 
partie  himselfe  avouched  Ihe  truth  of  it  to  me,  that 
of  the  selling  of  13  gallons  of  corne  hee  hath  had 
encrease  of  it  ,')2  hogsheads,  every  hogshead  holding 
seven  bushels  of  London  measure,  and  everie  bushel 
was  by  him  sold  and  trusted  lo  Ihe  Indians  (or  so 
much  beaver  as  was  worth  18s.  and  so  of  this  13  gal. 
of  corne.  which  was  worth  6s.  8d.he  made  about  :327 
pounds  ){  it  ihe  yere  following,  as  by  reckoning  will 
appeare:  where  you  may  see,  how  God  blessed  hus- 
bandry in  this  land." 

Nor  was  the  fertility  of  the  soil  the  only  thing  in 
the  country,  about  those  days  lo  be  admired  at.  The 
astonishing  increase  of  population  might  equally  well 
prove  it  to  be  a  wonderment.  At  a  General  Court 
holden  only  five  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston 
— "Roxbury  and  Watertown  had  leave  to  remove, 
whither  they  plea-ed.so  as  they  conlinued  under  this 
government."  "And  the  occasion  of  their  desire  to 
remove,"  as  Gov.  Winthrop's  Journal  informs  us, 
'•was — for  that  all  the  towns  in  the  bay  began  lo  be 
much  straitened  by  their  own  nearness  to  one  anoth- 
er, and  their  cattle  being  so  much  increased."  I  have 
already  made  the  remark,  thatagriculuirehas  always 
been  regarded  in  this  country  as  an  object  of  special 
interest.  The  vast  extent  of  our  territory,  much  of 
which  is  yet  to  be  peopled  by  civilized  men — embra- 
cing almost  all  varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  and  ca- 
pable of  yielding  almost  all  the  known  productions  of 
the  earlh  seems  to  indicate,  that  this  is  to  constitute 
the  great  business  of  its  inhabitants.  The  sparseness 
of  our  population,  compared  with  that  of  most  coun- 
tries of  the  old  world,  and  the  consequent  low  price  of 
land  and  high  price  of  labor  have  hitherto  prevented 
our  pushing  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. — 
Where  land  is  high  and  labor  cheap,  the  true  policy 
is  to  make  the  land  produce  to  the  full  extent  of  its 


ability.     Our  policy,  on   the  contrary,  has  been   lo 
make  the  most  we  could  of  labor.     The  papulation  of 
our  own  stale  has  now  become  so  dense,   and  the 
price  of  land  so  much  increased,  that  our  interest  re- 
quires, that  we  shoulo  be  making  progress  in  agricul- 
tural skill,  unless  we  are  willing  to  be  undersold,  in 
our  own  markets,  by  those  whose  lands  cost  less  than 
ours  and  who  happen  to  have  a  more  kindly  soil   to 
cultivate.       Much    has    been    accomplished     within 
the  last  few  years.     The  formation  of  Agricultural 
Societies,   and    the    inlroiluctioii   of   Catile    Shows 
among  us,  have  already  produced  very  important  re- 
sults, and,  probably,  in  no  section  of  our  Common- 
wealth, have  ihe  advantages,  to  be  derived  from  them, 
been  more  distinctly  manifested  than  in  ourown  coun- 
ty.     We  pride  ourselves — and   we  are,  sometimes, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  boastful  on  this  subject  than  is 
quite  becoming  our  modesty — in  being  able  to  make  as 
goodly  an  exhibition  of  cattle  as  can  be  made  in  any 
other  county.     That  we  are  able  lo  make  .so  fair  an 
exhibition — is  to  be  attributed  mainly,  1  Ihink,  to  our 
annual  Cattle  Shows.     They  aft'ord  us  all  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  a  variety  of  breeds  log'  ihcr,  and  of 
comparing  them  wilh  each  other,  and  of  forming  an 
opinion  of  their  comparative  merits.      An  improve- 
ment  perhaps  even  greater,  has  been   made  in  our 
sheep,  and  one  still  mote  strikino-  in  our  swine.     The 
products  of   our  dairies,  too,  though  they  have,  for 
many  years  sustained  a  hij(h  reputation,  have  fully 
kept  up  wilh  the  improvements  of  the  age.      Our 
farming  tools  have  undergone  a  similar  change.     The 
plough,  the  shovel,  the  hoe,  are  all  much  more  con- 
venient and  effective,  as  well  as  more  sightly  imple- 
ments than  they  were  only  a  lew  years  since.     The 
whole  aspect  of  things  is  changed  for  the  better,  as 
must  be  apparent  to  every  person  who  merely  passes 
through  the  country.     Larger  and  more  commodious 
barns  are  seen  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  ones. — 
Dilapidated  fences,  prostrate  gates,  brokrn  barn  doors, 
creaking  mournfully  on  a  single  hinge,  are  now  com- 
paratively rare  occurrences,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
learn,  that  there  is  no  economy  in  turning  out  our  cattle 
and  our  hogs  (would,  that  I  could  say,  geese,  also,) 
into  the  highways,  to  pick  up  a  miserable  living  at 
the  exjiense,  and  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  pub- 
lic.    \n  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  about  our  farms 
and  farm-houses,  is  beginning  lo  be  moie  generally 
valued  and  cultivated. 

But  notwithstanding  all  our  boasted  improvements, 
and  though  we  live,  as  every  body  says,  in  a  most 
"extraordinary  age,"  I  cannot  but  ihink,  that  our  an- 
cestors had  in  some  respects,  much  inore  ctjrrect  no- 
lions  of  what  is  comfortable  than  any  of  iheir  descen- 
dants. W  ho  does  not  hjve  to  visit,  on  a  warm  sum- 
mer's day, some  of  our  oldest  agriculiural  towns,  and 
enjoy  the  coolness  and  serenity,  which  are  every 
where  to  be  found  beneath  the  shade  of  their  wide- 
spreading  elms?  It  is  veiy  much  the  fashion  with  vs, 
t()  erect  our  houses  on  the-  highest  poinis  of  our  own 
high  hills,  and  there  they  are  too  often  suffered  to 
stand  in  solitary  grandeur,  without  so  much  as  a  sin- 
gle tree  of  any  kind  to  guard  them  against  the  burn- 
ing suns  of  summer  or  the  drivin;;  storms  of  winter. 
NVithout  regard  to  appearances,  without  regard  to 
personal  comfort,  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  economy 
alone,  a  bare  wish  to  save  money,  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  lo  us  lo  plant  forest  trees  in  the 
neighborhood  of  our  houses  and  oul-buildings.  They 
absolutely  cost  nothing.  Every  farmer's  woTidlot  will 
furnish  him  with  all  the  necessary  varieties,  and 
a  few  hours'  labor,  on  a  lowering  day,  in  trans- 
planting them,  and  a  very  little  attention  afterwards 
in  guarding  them  from  injury  while  young,  are 
all  that  is  wauling  to  insure  their  growth.  They 
will  furnish  a  refreshing  shade  both'  for  man  and 
beast,  during  the  noon-tide  hours  of  heat  and  rest 
from  labor;  they  will  give  an  agreeable  coolness  to 
our  houses  in  summer  and  will  add  to  their  warmth 
in  winter,  beside  saving  many  a  little  charge  for  bro- 
ken windows  and  shattered  window  blinds. 
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In  another  pariicular,  I  lliink,  we  have  not  follow- 
ed up  the  example  sel  us  by  our  forefathers— 1  mean, 
in  the  cultivation  ot  fruit  trees.  1  am  happy,  how- 
ever, to  admii,  that  we  have  been  of  late  iinprovin;; 
in  this  respect.  Great  praise  is  Jue  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Horiieuliural  .Society,  and  to  individuals  in  our 
own  neighborhood,  for  their  exertions  to  e.\cite  a 
deeper  interest  in  this  department  of  agriculture. — 
Very  considerable  sums  are  annually  expended  fur 
foreign  fruits,  when  at  a  trifling  expense  of  time  and 
money,  we  might  supply  our  tables  with  fruits  uf  the 
choicest  flavor  of  our  own  raising.  There  is  great 
practical  good  sense  in  the  dying  advice  of  the  Laird 
of  Dumbiedikcs  to  his  son  Jock:  "When  ye  hae 
naithing  else  to  do,  ye  may  be  aye  sticldng  in  a  tree; 
it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye'er  sleeping.  My 
father  lauld  me  sae  forty  years  sin',  but  I  ne'er  faud 
time  to  mind  him."  And  the  advice  which  follows, 
though  not  altogether  aiiposiie  to  the  subject  under 
consideration,  is  certainly  not  less  valuable.  "Ne'er 
drink  brandy  in  the  morning  Jock;  it  files  the  staniack 
sair."  It  is  sometimes  said  by  way  of  excuse  fur  not 
cultivating  fruit-bearing  trees  and  vines,  &.C.  that 
there  is  little  use  in  attempting  it.  iiiasinuch  as  Ihe 
fruit  will  certainly  be  appropriated  by  those,  who 
have  not  had  the  trouble  and  expense  of  raising  it. — 
I  know  that  petty  larcenies  of  this  sort  are  quite  too 
commoo.aiid  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  individuals 
are  soiiretiines  concerned  in  this  miserable  work  ot 
darkness,  who  would  claim  tlie  reputation  of  being, 
in  their  ordinary  Iransaclions,  at  least,  "indifterent 
honest."  I  have  noticed  that  associaiions  have  been 
formed  in  some  towns  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
such  midnight  depredators,  and  they  will  undoubted- 
ly produce  beneficial  effects.  Let  pains  be  taken  to 
bring  the  guilty  to  exemplary  punishment,  and  the  of 
fence  will'soon  cease  to  exist.  At  all  events,  let  every 
man,  who  has  land  suitable  for  the  purpose,  when  he 
has  nothing  else  to  do,  be  sticking  in  a  tree,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  fruit  will  become  so 
common,  ihat  any  man  however  depraved  he  may  be, 
will  be  ashuiiied  to  steal  it. 

There  is  another  subject,  to   which  I  would  beg 
leave  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  this  Society — 
the  preservation  of  wood  lots.     In  many  of  our  towns, 
and  particularly  in  those  where  factories  are  located, 
the  price  of  wood  has  risen,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
twenty-five  and  even  up  to  fifty  per  cent.     Fuel  has 
already  become  a  very  important  item  in  the  expenses 
of  a  family.     1  am  not  prepared  lo  point  out  what 
should    be   done,  but    the    last   winter's  experience 
should  admonish  us;  that  all  reasonable  care  ought  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  ihe  waste  and  destruction  of  an 
article,  which  is  becoming  yearly   of  more  and  more 
consequence.     It  is  a  subject  alike  interesting  to  buy- 
er and  seller.     I  have  thought,  that  the  owners  of 
wood  lots  have,  in  some  instances,  been  too  anxious 
to  realize  an  immediate  income,  and  for  the  sake  ol 
present  gains,   have  sacrificed  much  larger  prcjfits  in 
prospect.     1  have  thought,  also,  that,  alter  a  lot  has 
been  cut  over,  suflicient  care  has  not  always  been  ta- 
ken, by  fencing  and  other  means,  to  preserve  the  new 
growth  from  injury.     1  am  nut  competent,  however, 
lo  give  advice;  but  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duly  to  sug- 
gest this  subject,  as  being  one,  in  my  opinion,  of  ]]ri- 
mary  importance,  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
understand  it  better  than  1  do. 

The  prospects  of  the  farmer  in  New  England,  were 
never,  probably,  more  encouraging  than  at  the  present 
lime.  His  Indian  corn  may,  occasionally,  be  injured 
by  an  early  frost,  as  it  has  been  in  some  places  this 
year,  and  as  it  has  been  in  former  years;  but  he  may 
look  forward,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  confidence,  to  a 
course  of  continued  and  increasing  prosperity.  The 
policy  of  our 'government  in  relation  to  the  protection 
of  American  Industry,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  now  set- 
tled; and  as  long  as  our  manufacturers  are  able  to  re- 
alize a  fair  profit  in  their  business,  so  long  the  farmer 
will  find  a  ready  market  for  his  produce  at  fair  prices. 
The  interests  of  agriculture  and  roanufaotures,  in 


this  section  of  our  country,  it  cannot  be  doubled,  are 
inseparably  connected.  The  facilities  for  eommuni- 
caiion  and  transportation,  which  public-spirited  indi- 
viduals are  now  opening  to  us,  by  the  construction  of 
rail  loads,  will  greatly  promote  the  interests  of 
these  important  branches  of  industry.  The  road, 
which  is  i.lready  commenced,  will  place  us  hy  the 
cheapness  and  quickness  of  Iransportaiion,  almost  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  metropolis;  and  another, 
which  has  been  recently  surveyed  by  enterprising 
citizens  of  a  neighboring  slate,  and  which,  there  is 
good  reason  to  expect,  may,  in  due  time,  be  located 
and  constructed,  will  bring  us  into  close  connection 
wiih  Long  Island  Sound.  If  ^ny  man  can  possibly 
doubt  the  advantages  of  an  easy  and  cheap  communi- 
cation, lo  all  branches  of  business,  I  would  advise 
such  an  one  to  take  another  view  of  the  beautiful 
village  where  we  are  now  assembled,  and  then  to 
follow  the  conrse  of  the  Blackstone  Canal  to  its  ter- 
mination at  Providence,  in  order  Ihat  his  doubts  may 
be  removed.  Massachusetts,  though  she  has  maniresl- 
ed  siune  reluciance  to  engaging  in  public  improve- 
ments of  this  description,  and  has  permitled  oilier 
.States  to  get  far  in  advance  of  her,  will  not,  we  trust, 
now  that  she  has  fairly  set  herself  at  work,  be  want- 
ing in  the  enierprize  and  zeal,  which  are  necessary  to 
carry  them  forward  into  full  and  successful  operation. 
I  have  alluded  in  the  course  of  my  rambling  re- 
marks, to  Some  of  the  moral  influences  of  agricultu- 
ral pursuiis;  and  though  I  may,  perhaps,  have  trespass- 
ed already  too  long  on  your  patience,  'I  cannot  for- 
bear to  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  very  few  additional 
remarks  on  this  interesting  |iart  of  the  subject. 

It  is  recorded  of  King  Noma,  "that  he  introduced 
among  his  subjects,  an  attachment  to  agriculture  as  a 
charm  of  Peace;"  fur,  says  Plutarch,  "no  occupation 
implants  so  speedy  and  effectual  a  love  of  peace,  as  a 
country  lile;  where,  without  diminishing  the  courage 
and  bravery  necessary  to  defend  property,  the  tempta- 
tions lo  injustice  and  avarice  are  removed." 

We  accordingly  find,  that  in  his  reign,  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  closed — an  occurrence  which,  with  a 
single  exception,  happened  not  again  during  the  lapse 
of  seven  centuries.  Nor  is  this  peaceful  disposition 
confined  to  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  In  the 
daily  intercourse  of  citizens  of  the  same  Slate,  town, 
neighborhood,  the  same  disposition  among  the  tillers 
of  the  ground  is,  I  think,  equally  apparent.  There 
is  among  them  mure  of  harmony  and  good  feeling — 
less  of  |iursonal  envying  and  strife,  and  less  of  party 
discord  and  bitterness,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  oth- 
er profession. 

Another  advantage  of  agricultural  pursuiis  is  their 
happy  adaptation  to  the  formation  of  virtuous  habils. 
It  has  been  said — "An  undevuut  aslronomer  is  mad!" 
If,  he,  whose  business  it  is  to  study  the  far-oft'  worlds 
in  the  firmament  above  us — 

"Observe  how  system  into  system  runs, 
What  other  planets  circle  other  suns," — 

is  to  be  called  a  mad-man,  because  he  fails  to  recog- 
nize, in  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  existence  of  an 
all-wise  Creator  and  Disposer  — what  can  we  say  of 
the  infidel  farmer,  whose  whole  intercourse  is  with 
nature  in  what  we  are  wont  to  consider  her  simplest 
forms,  and  yet  he  cannot  tell,  how  a  single  one  of  all 
earth's  variuus  products,  which  he  gathers  into  his 
store  house,  is  made  to  grow  !  Surely,  if  true  devo- 
tion is  any  where  to  be  found  on  earth,  we  should  ex- 
pect it  to  burn  bright  and  pure  on  liie  farmer's  family 
altar. 

Again,  where  shall  we  look  for  genuine  patriotism, 

pure,  unadulterated   love  of  country?     Where,  if 

not  among  the  independent  yeomanry  of  the  country? 
"The  merchant,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "is  not  necessa- 
rily the  citizen  of  any  particular  country.  It  is,  in  a 
trreat  measure,  indiflerent  lo  him,  from  what  place  he 
carries  on  his  trade;  and  a  very  trifling  disgust  will 
make  him  remove  his  capital,  and  together  with  it 
all  the  industry  which  it  supports,  from  one  country 


to  another.  No  part  of  it  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any 
particular  country,  till  it  has  been  spread,  as  it  were, 
(jver  the  face  of  that  coun'.ry,  either  in  buildings,  or 
in  the  lasting  improvements  of  land."  The  same 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  with  equal  truth,  of  all  other 
professions,  except  that  of  agriculture.  The  home  of 
the  farmer  is  on  the  soil  which  he  owns,  and  which 
he  cultivates  for  the  support  of  hiniselt  and  his  lamily. 
There  he  expects  to  live, and  there  heexpects  lo  die, 
and  there  he  hopes,  will  be  lound  his  descendants 
through  a  long  succession  of  generations. 

How  deep,  then,  the  interest  he  must  feel  in  the 
welfare  of  his  country; — how  inlense  liie  desire,  that 
she  may  continue  lobe  free,  and  pn^sjierous,  and  hap- 
py; and  with  what  melancholy  lorebodings,  must  he 
witness  the  first  gathering  of  clouds  which  threaten 
her  with  ruin! 

Such  clouds  may  now  be  seen  rising  above  our  po- 
litical horizon.  Senlimenls  at  war  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  Union  are,  in  one  section  of 
our  country,  openly  avowed  and  advocated.  If  they 
shall  gain  currency  and  spread  extensively  among  us, 
the  oldest  of  us,  now  here  assembled,  may  live  long 
enough  to  listen  to  ihe  knell  of  his  cuuntry's  liberty 
and  to  exclaim, — 

"Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
I  had  lived  a  blessed  time  — " 

But  let  us  hope  better  tliinjss.  Our  fathers  would 
start  from  their  graves,  and  cry — shame  upon  us  I — 
There  must  be — there  wius(  be  a  redeeming  spirit, 
which  will  save  us  from  such  utter  infamy. 
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EXTRACTS 

From  the  "liislorictd  and  Descriptive  Jlccoxml  of 
Bri  ish  India." 

Our  knowledge  of  Indian  vegetation,  although  ex- 
tending itself  with  a  rapidity  almost  unexampled  in 
the  bciianical  history  of  any  country,  is  yet  extremely 
limited.  Nor  can  this  be  a  matter  lor  surprise  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  prodigious  extent  of  our  Asiatic 
possessions,  reaching  as  they  do  from  within  six  de- 
grees of  the  equinoctial  line  to  the  thirty-firth  degree 
of  northern  latitude,  with  a  range  of  temperature 
from  that  of  the  torrid  zone  to  regions  of  perpetual 
snow. 

It  is  extremely  diflicult  lo  form  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  extent  of  ihe  Indian  flora,  the  vegetation  of 
many  i)arts  of  the  country  being  entirely  unknown, 
and  almost  every  where  very  irnperfeclly  explored. 
In  fact,  in  the  remote  dislricts,  little  more  has  been 
done  than  to  follow  the  courses  of  rivers.  The  her- 
barium in  the  museum  of  the  East  India  Company 
contains  about  nine  thousand  species,  including  those 
known  and  described   by   Roxburg  in   his  manuscript 

catalogue,  must  of  which  were  at  that  lime  new 

To  this  amount  remain  lo  be  added  a  considerable 
number  of  species  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Wight. — 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  latter  gentleman,  that  when 
he  returns  to  India  he  shall  be  able  to  collect  as  many 
species  in  the  presidency  of  Madras  alone  as  we  pos- 
sess at  present  from  the  whide  of  our  possessions 
there.  Dr.  Wallich  obtained,  from  his  own' personal 
exertions  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  and  within  an  area 
of  about  'sixty  miles  in  circumference,  upwards  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  species.  Twelve  months 
was  the  space  of  time  devoted  to  this  labor,  and  it 
cannot  be  sup|)nsed  that  he  succeeded  in  discovering 
all  the  vegetable  productions  ot  thai  district.  Frona 
these  and  other  data,  it  has  been  calculaied  by  Dr. 
Wallich  that  we  are  not  acquainted,  at  the  present 
moment,  with. more  than  the  eigbih  part  of  the  flora 
of  India;  an  estimate  by  no  means  improbable,  but 
which  gives  to  India  itself  as  many  species  of  plants 
as  we  find  described  in  botanical  works. 

No  country  in  the  world  produces  so  large  a  num- 
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ber  of  foiest  irees  as  India;  many  of  iliem  of  the  high- 
est valne  fur  limber,  and,  unlike  our  European  trees, 
often  dislinguislied  fur  ample  leaves  and  large  and 
fragrant  tiuwers.  Nothing  can  be  more  glorious  than 
the  appearance  of  an  Indian  scene  during  the  period, 
or  soon  after  the  rainy  season,  when  the  whole  coun- 
try is  replete  willi  fragrance  and  verdure;  when  many 
of  the  more  delicale  herbaceous  planls,  which  had 
vanished,  or  languished  under  llie  iululerable  heat, 
put  forth  their  blossoms  of  every  hue  with  astonish- 
ing ra)iidily,  and  seein  by  their  wild  luxuriance  to 
e.vpres3  their  joy  and  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of 
nature.  An  endless  variety  of  shrubs  adorn  the 
hedges,  which  are  often  formed  of  some  kind  of 
Euphorbia  or  the  odnrilerous  I'liinlainis,  while  cucur- 
bilaceous  plants, and  a  vast  number  of  bindweeds  and 
other  climbers,  interlace  iheir  llexible  branches,  over- 
top the  hedges,  and  decorate  even  lofty  trees  with 
festoons  of  living  drapery.  A  species  of  I'licliozan- 
thes  ascends  to  liie  lops  of  the  highest  irees,  and  pro- 
duces a  beautiful  while  flower  wiih  a  fringed  border, 
but  which,  expanding  only  in  the  niglit,  is  rarely 
seen;  while  ihe  abundant  fruit,  nearly  as  large  as  a 
small  orange,  and  of  a  vivid  scarlet  color,  is  very  or- 
namental. So  nnmf-rous  are  climbers  of  ihis  descrip- 
tion, that  trees  and  shrubs  are  lashed  as  it  were  to- 
gether, and  the  Indian  forests  or  jungles  often  render- 
ed impenetrable  except  to  birds  and  wild  animals. — 
Where  the  silk  colton-liee  (Boj)iiai  ceibu)  and  the 
Decannee-bean  {Ihilca  superha)  abound,  the  effect 
which  is  produced  by  the  crimson  blossoms  of  the  one 
and  the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  other,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  inconceivably  sjilendid. 

Captain  Raper,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Ganges,  when 
speaking  of  the  vegetation  at  a  great  elevation,  men- 
tions a  species  of  oak,  bearing  acorns  as  large  as 
pigeons'  eggs,  and  of  the  same  form — and  abundance 
of  hazel  and  walnut  trees. 

Khododendrons,  Androiiiedas,and  Gualiherias  have 
a  range  from  the  temperate  to  Ihe  frigid  regions. — 
RitodoJeiutron  arboiemii,  the  most  beautiful  species 
of  a  beautiful  genus,  rises  along  Ihe  mountains  to  the 
height  of  a  tree,  with  a  trunk  of  nbovc  twenty  fee!, 
bearing  large  clusters  of  verniillionculored  flowers  at 
the  ends  of  the  smaller  branches.  Rose-colored  and 
while  varieties  were  found  by  Dr.  Wallich  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  mountain  Sheopur,  in  Is'epaul,  at 
an  elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet.  Even  ibe  straw- 
berry flourishes,  and  the  nearly  allied  gcinis  Polcntilla 
furnishes  among  others  two  most  remarkable  species, 
P.formosa  and  alrosangviiicn,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
their  fine  red  flowers,  have  been  transporled  from  ihe 
lofty  summits  of  Nepaul  lo  the  flower  gardens  of 
Europe. 

Even  Magnolia  insignis  is  a  tree  of  vast  size,  the 
trunk  being  frequently  lour  or  five  fetit  in  diameter. 
AVhen  in  full  blossom,  it  is  affirmed  by  its  estiioable 
discoverer  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects 
ever  beheld;  the  large,  fragrant,  and  beautiful  yellow- 
ish-white flowers  are  produced  in  vast  numbers  amid 
the  dark  green  foliage,  and  are  succeeded  by  oblong 
cones  of  purple  capsules,  from  which  the  scarlet  seeds 
are  suspended  by  delicate  white  threads.  'Jliis  noble 
tree  will  bear,  there  is  little  doubl,  ihe  climate  of 
Great  Britain;  and  to  try  the  experiment,  at  least,  is 
one  of  the  many  laudable  oljecis  lo  which  Dr.  Wal- 
lich looks  forward  on  his  return  to  India. 

The  principal  species  made  use  of  in  the  making 
of  paper,  is  the  Daphne  canabiim.  It  is  a  very 
branching  shrub,  six  or  eight  feel  high,  wilh  lanceo- 
late shining  leaves,  and  grows  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Hindostan,  from  Nepanl  to  the  province  of 
Kemsooi.  The  flowers  are  exi|uisilely  fragrant,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  D.  oilnra  of  our  hot-houses. — 
The  paper  manufactured  from  the  bark  is  of  various 
dimensions  and  texture.  The  finest  kind  measures 
ten  feet  in  length  by  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  is 
manufactured  chiefly  in  Dotee,  a  province  to  the  east- 
ward of  Kemaoon.     It  approaches  in  softness  and 


size  to  that  which   is  made  in  China,  and  Dr.  Wal- 
lich lliinks  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  lat- 
ter may  be  produced   from  the  same  material.     The 
following   particulars  are  extracted   by  Dr.  Wallich 
from  Ihe  AISS.  of  Lieutenant  11.  K.  Murray,  forming 
a   part   of   ihat    gentleman's   official   correspondence 
wilh   the  Rlililary   Board   at   Calcutta; — "The  Set- 
Burooa,  or  paper-shrub,  is  found  on  the  most  exposed 
parts  oi  the  inountains,  and   iIkjsc  the  most  elevated 
and   covered  wilh  snow,  lliruughuul   the    |)rovince  of 
Kemao.in.      In    traversing   the  oak-forests   between 
Bheemlah  and   Rainghnr,  and  again   from  Aliiiora  to 
Chumpawai,  and  dijwii  towards  the  river,  it  has  come 
under   ihe  immediate   observation   of   the   wriler   of 
these  comnumicaliuns,  that  the  Het- Biirooa  or  paper- 
plant,  only  thrives  luxuriantly  where  Ihe  oak  grows; 
so  that  it  is   not   likely   that  it  will   succeed   in  the 
plains.     Il   is  hardy,  and    attains  a  height  of  five  or 
six   teet;  blossoming  in   January  and   February,  and 
ripening  its  acrid  red  fruit  about  the  end  of  April. — 
The  paper  prepared  I'ruin  its  bark  is  particularly  cal- 
culated lor  cartridges,  being  strong,  tough,  not  liable 
to  crack  or  break,  however  much  bent  or  folded,  proof 
against  being  moth-eaten,  and  not  in  the  least  subject 
lo  dampness  from  any  change  in  the  weather;  besides, 
if  drenched  or   kept   in   water   for   any  considerable 
time,  it  will   not  rot.     It  is  invariably  used  all  over 
Kemaoon,  and  in  great  req'iesl  in  many  parts  of  the 
plains,  for  the   purpu^e  of  writing  nusubnumees,  or 
genealogical  records,  deeds,  Stc.  from  its  extraordinary 
durabiliiy.     It    is   generally    made    about   one   yard 
Sijuare,  and   of  lliree   dift'erent  qualities.     The   best 
sort  is  retailed  at  the  rate  of  flirty  sheets  for  a  current 
rupee,  and   wholesale  at  eighty  sheets.     The  worst 
Sort,  however,  is  of  a  much  smaller  size,  and  retailed 
at  a  hundred   ar.d   forty  sheets,  and   wholesale  at  a 
hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  for  the  rupee.     The 
following  is  the  very  simple  process  of  manufacturing 
ibis  paper;  Alter  scrajilng  off  the  outer  surfac.i  of 
the  bark,  what  remains  is  boiled  in  fair  water  wilh  a 
small  quantity  of  the  ashes  of  the  oak, — a  most  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  ingredients, — which   has   the  ef- 
fect of  cleaning  and  whitening  the  stuff.     After  the 
boiling,  it  is  washed,  and  immedialcly  beat  to  a  pulp 
with  small  mallets  on  a  stone:  so  that,  when  mixed 
up  in  a  vat  w  iih  the  fairest  water,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  flour  and  water.     Il  is  then  spread  on  molds 
or  frames  made  of  common  bamboo-mats." 

Some  of  ihe  finest  leguminous  limber-trees  are 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  genus  D  Ubergia.  Rox 
burg  describes  D.  lutifolia  as  one  o(  the  largest  moun- 
tain-trees of  the  peninsula.  The  wood  is  knuwn  by 
the  name  of  black  ifood,  and  is  of  a  greyish  black, 
wilh  light. colored  veins,  so  heavy  as  lo  sink  in  water, 
close-grained,  and  admitting  of  the  highest  polish, 
which  renders  il  highly  esteemed  fur  furniture.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  mentions  having  seen  planks  of  it  from  the 
Malabar  coast  full  three  feet  and  a  half  broad;  and 
allowing  nine  inches  o;  while  wood  to  have  been  on 
the  outside,  the  circumference  must  have  been  fifteen 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  bark.  Equally  useful,  and  pos- 
sessing the  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  quickest 
growing  timber  trees  in  the  world,  is  Dulhergi'i  cissii. 
Tills  wood,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Wallich.  has  no 
rival  for  purposes  where  toughness  and  elasticity  are 
required  lo  be  combined.  It  does  not  splinter  when 
penetrated  or  perforated  by  a  cannon-ball.  Throuorh- 
out  Hindostan  the  naves,  felloes,  and  spokes  of  gun- 
carriage  wheels  are  made  of  it  in  preference  to  any 
other.  In  the  navy  il  is  chiefly  excellent  for  what 
are  called  crooked  limbers.  For  all  these  purposes  il 
attains  a  sufficient  size  in  ihirly-five  or  forty  years: 
this  is  proved  by  several  trees  which  were  planted  in 
the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta  in  the  year  1796,  and 
which  have  now  an  elevation  of  eighty  to  a  hundred 
feel,  and  a  circumference  of  fourteen  feel. 

The  next  plant  that  we  shall  notice  in  our  selection 
of  leguminous  species  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting. This  is  the  rice  paper-plant,  (iEsc%no- 
niene  paludosa,)  the  Shola  of  the  Bengalese.     Rice- 


paper  is  prepared,  or  rather  simply  cut  out  of  the 
stem  of  an  herbaceous  plant,  to  which  Roxburgh  gave 
the  name  above  mentioned.  The  iiorlions  of  the 
stem  which  we  have  seen  are  several  inches  in  length, 
and  Iroiii  half  an  inch  to  above  one  inch  in  diameter, 
a.-id  entirely  composed,  to  the  very  centre,  of  a  fine 
white  cellular  tissue,  marked  in  a  transverse  section 
with  two  or  three  delicale  concentric  circles,  resem- 
bling those  in  the  woody  structure  of  diculyledoiious 
plants.  The  Chinese  dye  it  of  various  colors,  and 
employ  il  chiefly  in  the  iiiauufactnre  of  llieir  artificial 
flowers.  The  plant  is  perennial,  of  straggling  low 
growth,  and  seldom  e.xceeds  a  diameter  of  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  the  stem.  It  is  brought  to  Ihe  Calcutta 
bazaars  in  great  quantities  in  a  green  state;  and  the 
thickest  stems  are  cut  into  laminaa,  from  which  the 
natives  form  artificial  flowers  and  various  fancy  orna- 
ments lo  decorate  their  shrines  al  Hindoo  festivals. — 
The  Indiana  make  hats  of  rice-paper,  by  cementing 
together  as  many  le.ives  as  will  produce  the  requisite 
thickness;  in  this  way  any  kind  of  shape  may  be 
formed;  and  when  covered  wilh  silk  or  cloth,  the 
hats  are  strong  and  inconceivably  light.  It  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  great  use  lo  fishermen;  it  forms  floats  of  the 
best  description  to  Iheir  extensive  nets.  The  slender 
stems  of  the  plant  are  bundled  into  fascines  about 
three  feet  long;  and  w  ith  one  of  these  under  his  arm 
does  every  fisherman  go  oul  lo  his  daily  occupation. 

The  mahwah  tree,  or  Indian  builer-lree,  (Bassia 
butyraceu,)  the  oil  or  illecpei  tree,  (Cnssiolo»tg:i/o/ia,) 
and  the  shea-tree,  or  bulter-lree  of  Africa,  probably 
also  a  species  of  Baisia,  are  among  the  number. — 
The  mahwah  tree  is  ihe  most  remarkable  one  in  India; 
it  is  about  the  size  of  an  Englisli  oak,  according  to 
Forbes,  but  wilh  a  beautiful  large  shiniiii;  foliage. — 
'i'he  flowers  are  jiroduced  in  full  clusters  at  the  ends 
of  the  smaller  branches,  and  look  exactly  like  berries, 
the  true  fruit,  however,  resembles  a  walnut,  llie  olive- 
shaped  seeds  of  which  are  replete  with  a  thick  oil, 
which  is  used  as  a  substitute  tor  ghee.  The  flowers 
are  equally  prized,  for  when  dried  in  the  su  n  they 
have  been  compared  to  Malaga  raisins,  both  in  flavor 
and  appearance.  They  are  talen,  in  fact,  in  various 
ways — as  a  preserved  fruit,  as  an  ingredient  in  cur- 
ries and  other  dishes,  or  even  in  their  fresh  state. — 
A  good  tree  will  pruduce  in  one  season  nearly  three 
hundred  weight  of  flowers.  Their  greatest  consump- 
tion, however,  is  in  the  distillation  of  a  kind  of  spirit, 
w  hich  goes  by  the  name  of  mahwah-ari  ack,  and  is  so 
cheap  that  an  English  ]iinl  may  be  had  fur  one  pice, 
about  the  value  of  a  halfper'ny. 

The  Oil  expressed  from  the  truit  of  Bassia  loHgiJb- 
Ha  is  constantly  used  by  the  common  people  instead 
ot  ghee  and  cocoanut  oil.  The  flowers  are  also  col- 
lected lor  food,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  and  al- 
most every  pari  of  the  plant  put  to  some  use.  It  is 
said  that  owls,  squirrels,  lizards,  dogs,  and  jackals 
eat  the  flowers,  and  lhat  the  latter  sonieliines  become 
mad   by  partaking  loo  freely  of  them 

Urceola  elastica,  or  the  elastic  gum-vine,  is  a  plant 
of  this  order,  which  yields  a  viscid  milky  juice,  pos- 
sessing the  properties  of  caoulchouo.  It  is  an  exten- 
sive climber,  two  hundred  yards  or  more  in  length, 
winding  among  ihe  branches  of  the  loftiest  trees,  and 
rising  above  them  into  the  open  air.  The  milk,  when 
exposed  lo  the  atmosphere,  becomes  solid;  and  by 
means  of  it  Mr.  Howisoii  succeeded  in  rendering 
clulh  water-proof,  and  sugnesled  that  il  might  be  ap- 
plied lo  the  making  of  lials,  great  coals,  lents,  cover- 
ings lor  carriages,  &c.  Tlie  plant  grows  in  6umatra 
also,  and  Dr.  Roxburgh  believes  that  the  Chinese 
make  their  elastic  rings  from  its  juice. 


Grass  Lands. — If  a  supply  of  fine  manure  is  on 
hand,  scarify  your  grass  lands,  and  then  give  ihem  a 
lop  dressing  wilh  manure.  This  will  greatly  increase 
the  quantity  of  hay.  If  you  have  reason  to  think 
moles,  ants,  and  llie  frost  have  rendered  ground  ua^ 
even,  the  grass  will  b^  benefited  by  rolling. 

[J\'ew  York  Farmer. 
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(From  the  New  ^ork  Mirror.) 

ARBOKICULTLIIE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  (eel  interested  in  arbori- 
culture, may  renicinber  the  republication  by  Messrs. 
Thorburn  &.  Sons,  last  year,  in  this  ciiy,  from  the 
English  edition,  ol  a  wurk  entitled  the  "Planter's 
Guide.'' — This  was  a  treatise  by  Sir  Henry  tjteuart, 
embracing  various  information  on  the  subject  of  re- 
moving large  trees.  However  much  our  countrymen 
boast  of  the  American  forests,  the  knowledge  bow  to 
trans|)lanl  ihe  gianl  ornaments  of  the  wood,  for  the 
embellishment  of  their  dwellings,  is  by  no  means  un- 
interesting; on  the  contrary,  all  geniiernen  own- 
ing seats,  and  not  acquainted  with  the  successful  ex 
perimenls  accomplished  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  and 
stated  in  his  book,  must  be  gratified  to  know  that  they 
could  overshadow  their  mansions  wiih  large  and  um- 
brageous trees,  of  any  size  or  age,  at  an  expense  not 
exceeding  '2  or  3  dollars  each. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  letter  Irom  a  genlle- 
man  whocalled  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart.at  his  residence, 
Allanton  house;  a  lovely  abode,  beautified  with  many 
yjractical  illustrations  of  his  theory,  ;uid  who  present- 
ed him  with  a  copy  of  the  New  York  edition  of  his 
book.  We  extract  a  lew  paragraphs  fruiu  his  coin- 
miinication: 

"I  rode  from  Edinburgh,  twenty-eight  miles  on  pur- 
pose to  see  Sir  Henry,  and  with  bocjk  in  hand  introdu- 
ced myself  into  the  fine  hall  of  Allanton  house.  He 
received  my  message  rather  coldly,  'A  gentleman 
from  America.'  Word  came  out  by  the  servant  that 
Sir  Henry  was  just  going  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  but 
if  I  »\ished  to  see  llic  Irtes  he  would  order  a  person 
to  shew  me  his  grounds.  1  replied  that  1  wished 
particularly  see  himsell,  and  would  detain  him  b'jt  a 
few  minutes.  Thus  summoned  he  appeared — a  neat 
looking  old  gentleman,  about  sixty-five,  of  rather  a 
spare  habit,  and  both  active  and  intelligent. — On  ma- 
king known  the  object  of  my  coming,  he  took  me  in- 
to the  drawing  room.  I  told  him  how  happy  1  felt  on 
being  enabled  to  pay  my  respects  to  him,  and  partic- 
ularly on  a  day  (it  was  Washington's  birth  day)  dear 
to  every  American.  He  almost  embraced  ine,  declar- 
ing that  he  thought  Wasl.ir.glon  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  men,  and  that  he  was  glad  that  the  animos- 
ities between  the  two  countries  were  last  giving  place 
to  friendly  feeling.  He  expressed  himself  proud  and 
surprised  that  his  book  should  be  published  in  Aiiieri- 
ca,  the  last  people,  be  ibougbt,  who  would_feel  any 
inteiest  in  his  ilieory.  He  observed  it  bad  been  trans- 
lated into  German  and  French,  but  he  never  dreamed 
of  America — that  land  of  treo  exiermination  without 
mercy.  He  examined  and  re-examined  the  book, un- 
til he  grew  ecstatic:  uttered  bis  asicjnislmient  that  in 
America  we  could  net  op  so  beautiful  a  piece  of  work- 
manship; admired  the  plate,  the  wood-cuts,  ti.e  paper, 
&c.  produced  the  Kdmburgh  copy,  declaring  ihe  N. 
York  the  handsomest  in  every  respect.  He  then  in- 
troduced me  to  his  family,  showing  them  the  book, 
and  expressing  his  surprise  at  its  bt-auty  and  low 
price.  He  immeuiaiely  deferred  his  journey,  and  in- 
sisted on  showing  me  over  the  grounds  in  propria  per- 
sona:. K  was  a  charming  sunshiny  day.  You  would 
have  been  delighted  to  bear  his  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  trees  he  hao  removed.  They  really 
looked  fine,  and  very  vifrorous.  even  to  the  extreme 
ends.  All  those  lu  the  park,  and  many  in  other 
parts  of  the  place,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  standard  old  fellows,  were  transjilanted  by  the 
machine.  The  lake  is  altogether  a  woik  of  his  own; 
it  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  twenty  feet 
deep,  and  so  planned,  that  from  no  point  can  you  see 
its  termination.  There  is  a  pretty  little  island  of  an 
acre,  which  he  filled  with  trees  in  a  week.  Does  it 
not  seem  like  fairies'  work?  The  lake  abounds  with 
fish;  and  has  an  ingenious  contrivance  under  the  arches 
of  the  bridge  to  prevent  the  pike  from  destroying  their 
less  pugnacious  neighbors.  Noble  swans  were  sail- 
ing on  the  lake,  and  on  descrying  Sir  H.  they  fol- 


lowed us  until  he  had  tu  stop  and  feed  them  with 
some  biscuit,  which  he  carries  in  his  pocket  for  that 
purpose.  They  came  up  to  his  hand,  and  after  re- 
ceiving the  expected  favor  floated  away. 

'•I'he  family  would  hardly  allow  me  to  depart,  and 
wished  me  to  spend  a  day  with  them.  On  my  taking 
leave,  Mrs.  MacDonald.a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry,  and 
her  son  accompanied  me  a  mile  on  the  road;  after 
which  the  latter  proceeded  on  with  me  for  fear  I  should 
lose  my  way,  as  we  had  a  mile  or  two  to  walk  across 
the  fields  and  roads  to  meet  the  Glasgow  mail.  Sir 
Henry  is  going  to  write  me  an  account  of  some  im- 
provements in  his  theory,  to  be  published,  or  added 
to  the  next  edition.  He  informed  me  that  it  is  now 
out  of  print,  but  a  third  edition  will  be  shortly  publish- 
ed. He  recommends  a  tree  of  twenty-five  feet  as  the 
best  for  the  machine;  although  he  asserts  that  if  the 
machine  was  large  enough,  any  tree  could  be  remo- 
ed.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  shillings  he  remarked  was 
the  whole  expense,  and  often  less." 

VEGETABLE  NATURE. 

Smellie,in  his  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  has 
the  following  remarks  on  what  is  called  the  "sleep  of 
leaves." 

The  leaves  of  many  plants  fold  up  during  the  night 
but,  at  the  approach  of  the  sun  they  expand  with  re- 
nev^ed  vigor.  The  common  appearances  of  most  ve- 
getables are  so  changed  in  the  night,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  the  different  kinds,  even  by  the  as- 
sistance of  light. 

The  modes  of  folding  in  of  the  leaves,  or  of  sleep 
ing  are  extremely  various;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  they  all  dispose  themselves  so  as  to  give  the  best 
protection  to  the  young  stems,  flowers,  buds  or  fruit. 
The  leaves  of  the  Tamarind  tree  contract  round  the 
tender  fruit,  and  protect  it  from  nocturnal  cold.  The 
Cassia,  the  Senna  and  many  others,  contract  their 
leaves  in  a  similar  manner.  The  leaves  of  the  Chick- 
weed,the  Asclepias,  the  Atriplex,  &c.  are  disposed  in 
opposite  pairs.  During  the  night  they  rise  perpendicu- 
larly, and  join  so  close  at  the  top  that  tliey  conceal 
the  flowers.  The  leaves  of  other  plants  are  placed 
alternately.  Though  horizontal  and  even  depending 
during  the  day,  at  the  approach  of  night  they  rise, 
embrace  each  other,  and  protect  the  tender  flowers. 
The  leaves  of  the  night  shade,  are  horizontal  during 
the  day,  but  in  the  night  they  rise  and  cover  iheflov/- 
ers.  The  Egyptian  Vetch  erects  its  leaves  during 
the  night  in  such  a  manner  that  tour  seem  to  be  one 
leaf  only.  The  leaves  of  the  White  Lupine  in  the 
state  of  sleep  hang  down,  and  protect  the  young  buds 
from  being  injured  by  the  nocturnal  air. 

'I'hese  and  similar  motions  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
leaves  of  plants.  The  flowers  have  also  the  power 
of  moving.  During  the  night,  many  of  them  are 
enclosed  in  their  calyxes.  Some  flowers,  as  those 
of  the  German  Spurge,  Geranium  Strictum,  and 
common  Whitlow  Grass,  H..eii  asleep  hang  their 
mouths  towards  the  earth,  to  prevent  the  noxious  ef- 
fects of  rain  or  dew. 

The  cause  of  these  movements  which  constitute 
the  sleep  of  plants,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  presence 
of  the  sun's  rays.  In  some  of  the  above  mentioned 
examples  the  motions  produced  are  evidently  excited 
by  heat.  But  plants  kept  in  a  hot  hou^e,  where  an 
equal  degree  of  heat  is  preserved  both  day  and  night 
fail  not  to  contract  their  leaves,  or  to  sleep,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  This  fact  evinces,  that  the  sleep  of  plants  is  ra- 
ther owing  to  a  peculiar  law,  than  to  a  quicker  or 
slower  motion  of  the  juices. 


A  Guide  to  OitcH-tKDisTS. — Mr.  Michael  Floy, 
well  known  as  a  florist  and  nurseryman  of  this  city, 
has  just  published  Mr.  Lindley's  celebrated  work 
with  the  above  title,  with  additions,  notes,  and  cor- 
rections. We  have  not  had  time  to  read  the  work, 
but  have  no  reluctance,  from  Air.  Floy's  experience, 
and  accurate  knowledge,  tu  recommend  the  work  as 
one,  the  merits  of  w  hich  will  render  it  a  standard. — 
The  work  is  closely  piinted,  and  contains  more  mat- 
ter than  the  English  edition,  with  half  the  price. 
[JSew  York  Farmer. 


RURAi.  ECozronxT. 


MANL'F.^cTtiBAL  Pi.ANTs. — Farmers  should  en- 
deavor to  become  acquainted  with  the  plants  that  are 
used  in  manufactories,  with  a  view  of  introducing 
more  or  less  of  them  in  their  routine  of  culture  — 
Woad,  madder,  flax,  hemp,  mustard,  oil  plants,  rape, 
poppy,  rhubarb,  and  numerous  others,  are  used  in  the 
arts,  domestic  economy,  and  medicine. — A.  V.  Far. 


CUL  rURE  OF  BEES. 
Mr.  Smith:  Henrico,  fa.  May  3,  1833. 

For  many  years  I  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
raising  and  management  of  bees;  and  before  the  miller 
or  moth  worm  made  its  appearance,  about  eighteen 
years  since,  I  had  been  very  successful.  The  quan- 
tity of  honey  produced  was  much  greater  when  I 
used  the  double  hives, and  after  I  had  declined  driving 
and  robbing  them,  which  I  seldom  did  with  success, 
but  since  the  appearance  of  that  destructive  fly  or 
worm  called,  by  some,  the  miller,  I  have  scarcely 
made  honey  sufiicient  for  family  purposes.  I  was 
much  pleased  to  see  in  your  paper,  of  March  29th,  an 
extract  from  the  Genesee  Farmer,  of  the  experiments 
made  by  \V.  VV.  B.,  who  appears  to  have  thought 
much  upon  the  subject,  and  to  be  anxious  to  discover 
some  method  of  stopping  the  ravages  of  the  worm. 
I  have  tried  many  ways,  and  have  not  yet  succeeded. 
First,!  made  a  good  shelter,  of  sufiicient  size  to  cover 
eighteen  or  twenty,  with  a  large  thick  bench  to  set 
them  on.  Both  ends  of  the  hive  were  made  per- 
fectly tight,  and  holes  made  about  an  inch  from  the 
bottom,  for  ingress  and  egress.  This  not  effecting 
the  desired  object,  I  had  spouts  inserted  into  the  side 
of  a  hive,  for  them  to  pass  in  and  out.  Others  I  have 
placed  upon  pivots  or  little  pebbles,  and  sometimes 
have  placed  one  or  two  on  the  ground.  Some  few 
years  since,  having  a  cavity  in  the  side  of  my  house, 
about  eight  feet  high  anil  twelve  inches  square,  I 
concluded  to  use  it  as  a  beehive;  and  accordingly 
made  a  hive  with  two  apartments,  (two  doors  to  each 
apartment;)  one  of  glass,  the  other  of  wood,  to  darken 
the  hive.  Into  the  lower  apartment  I  put  a  swarm 
of  bees,  through  the  lower  sash  of  the  inward  door, 
and  inserted  a  tube,  of  one  inch  diameter  and  sis  in 
length,  through  the  wall  of  the  house  as  a  place  of 
ingress  and  egress.  They  appeared  to  do  very  well 
for  a  while,  when  I  discovered  the  fly  had  got  in  and 
observed  a  little  of  the  webb  about  the  exterior  of  the 
comb.  Some  time  after  this,  I  killed  them,  and  took 
about  five  gallons  of  honey.  I  have  since  put  in  a 
new  hive,  made  very  light;  and  about  this  time  two 
years  since,  I  ushered  in  a  new  swarm  as  belbre — 
hoping,  from  the  size  of  the  lower  and  upper  cavity, 
they  would  remain  there  until  they  had  filled  both, 
without  swarming.  But  to  my  astonishment,  believ- 
ing they  would  never  swarm  so  long  as  they  had 
room  sufficient. about  June  last  there  came  out  a  very 
large  swarm  I  have  seen  through  the  glass  one  of 
those  flies  that  deposite  the  ega,  from  which  the 
worm  coiTies,  running  about  inside  of  the  hive,  as  if 
looking  for  some  way  of  retreat.  I  have  not  dis- 
covered, however,  any  injury  as  yet  from  them  in 
this  hive.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  an  old  bee  hunter  of 
veracity  has  told  me,  that  bees  found  in  trees  twcn'y- 
five  feet  from  the  ground  were  injured,  I  fear  neither 
the  plan  of  W.  W.  B.  nor  mine  will  avail.  I  am 
now  trying  the  following  plans  to  keep  out  the  worm. 
1.  I  have  fixed  my  bee  house  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  me  to  suspend  all  my  hives  about  six  inches 
above  the  bench,  by  hanging  them  upon  a  hook,  or 
fixing  them  on  two  pieces  extending  from  one  end  of 
the  house  to  the  other.  2.  I  have  had  a  hive  made 
twelve  inches  square  and  fourteen  inches  from  the  top 
to  the  shoulder;  the  sides  sawed  in,  and  with  the  use 
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of  hot  water,  bent  and  brought  tu  a  point,  just  so 
close  as  lo  be  sufficient  to  admit  the  passage  of  tiie 
bees.  This  I  have  suspended  about  a  half  an  incli 
from  the  bench,  leavinij  no  place  for  a  deposite.  I 
have  not  had  a  trial  sufficient  lo  ascertain  the  utility 
of  this  method;  but  if  suspending  is  best  lo  keep  out 
the  worm,  I  am  satisfied  it  is  best  to  have  them  made 
in  this  way  for  tlie  following  reasons: — 1.  The  hive 
swings  better  upon  the  rack  spoken  of  above.  '2  The 
jaws  of  the  hive  being  brought  to  a  point,  leave  no 
place  for  a  deposiie  of  tlial  farinaceous  substance 
which  is  so  ollen  fuumt  at  ihe  bottom  of  bee  hives, 
and  which  is  socongcnial  tothe  hatching  of  the  worm. 
Besides,  the  bees  find  much  less  difficulty  in  entering 
a  suspended  liive  made  in  this  way,  than  in  the  hive 
which  is  open  at  the  bottom  the  full  size. 

R  H.S. 


(From  the  Western  Pioneer.) 

RECEIPT  TO  CURE  HAMS. 

The  following  receipt  has  been  communicated  to  us 
for  publication.  We  are  assured  that  the  result  of 
the  process  recommended  will  render  the  pork  of  a 
delicious  Mavor;  so  much  so  as  to  cause  the  most 
stubborn  Jew  in  Christendom  lo  forswear  the  religion 
of  his  fathers: — aye,  even  clujice  enough  to  lure  the 
shade  of  departed  Epicurus  for  the  richest  banquet  of 
an  Elysian  paradise. 

To  cure  a  dozen  hams  of  ordinary  size  and  weight, 
take  twelve  pounds  of  cnnimcm  packing  salt,  one  pound 
of  saltpetre  and  one  gallon  of  molasses;  rub  the  hajns 
thoroughly  wilh  this  composition,  and  pack  Ihem 
down  as  closely  as  possible  in  a  cask.  Let  them  le- 
tnain  one  week;  (hen  lake  one-half  a  bushel  of  hickory 
ashes,  makeot  it  a  strong  ley, add  lo  it  a  pickle  which 
will  bear  an  e^g.  pour  the  pickle  so  as  fully  to  cover 
them,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  three  weeks. 

In  the  summer  season,  afier  the  hams  are  smoked, 
put  them  in  a  cask  in  layers,  with  layers  of  perfectly 
dried  tan  bark  between  them. 


RECEIPT  FOR  MAKING  TOMATO  SAUCE. 

Take  tomatoes  when  ripe,  and  bake  them  till  they 
become  quite  soft;  then  scoop  them  out  with  a  tea- 
spoon and  rub  the  pulp  through  a  sieve.  To  the  pulp 
put  as  much  Chili  vinegar  as  will  bring  it  to  a  proper 
thickness,  wilh  salt  to  your  taste.  Add  to  every  quart 
half  an  ounce  of  garlic  and  one  ounce  of  shallots,  both 
sliced  very  thin.  Boil  it  one  quarter  of  an  hour;  then 
strain  and  lake  out  the  garlic  and  shallots.  After 
standing  till  quile  cold,  put  the  sauce  inio  stone  bot- 
tles, and  let  it  stand  a  few  days  before  it  is  corked  up. 
If,  when  the  boltles  are  open,  the  sauce  should  appear 
to  be  in  a  fermenting  state,  put  some  more  salt,  and 
boil  it  over  again.  The  sauce  should  be  the  thick- 
ness ot  rich  cream  when  poured  out,  and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  lar  superior  lo  the  famed  Bengal  chattny, 
to  which  it  bears  considerable  resemblance. — B.  D. 
Sept.G,  1831. 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.) 
FEEDING  SWINE. 

Sir, — You  will  oblige  an  old  subscriber,  and  per- 
haps benefit  the  public,  by  inserting  the  following: 

I  observed  in  your  paper,  of  the  19th  of  the  last 
month,  an  article  on  Ihe  feeding  of  swine,  in  which 
was  recommended  the  practice  of  keeping  them  con- 
stantly penned  up.  Njw,  I  consider  this  the  very  re- 
versed what  ought  to  be  done,  lor  the  following  obvious 
rea'ons:  viz. — It  deprives  I  he  animal  from  enjoying  that 
perfect  slate  of  health,  which  he  oiherwi.-e  would  en- 
joy, if  allowed  to  range  at  large;  and  being  constant- 
ly fed  on  greasy  dish  water,  and  other  impure  sub- 
stances, the  meat  of  course  have  a  strcmg  taste,  and 
lose  much  of  its  flavor  — and  hence  we  see  the  reason 
why  the  citizens  always  prefer  the  country  pork  to 


that  of  the  butchers,  who  keep  their  swine  constantly 
in  pens,  and  feed  them  on   filthy  animal  substances. 

Tlie  food  of  swine  should  be  entirely  vegetable,  and 
when  allowed  his  liberty  will  feed  considerably  on  grass, 
acorns,  cheslnuls,  apples,  cherries,  Sic,  which  he  is 
enlirely  deprived  of  in  a  slate  of  confinement.  It  is 
true  he  will  fatten  much  faster,  when  confined,  than 
when  running  at  largf.  Just  so  it  is  with  a  human 
being  when  confined  lo  his  chamber — if  not  absolule'y 
sick,  he  will  grow  fat  and  fleshy;  but  it  will  not  be 
solid,  nor  will  he  enjoy  as  iiiuch  heallh  and  spiiit  as 
when  he  takes  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air.  And 
this  is  tlie  case,  without  exception,  wilh  all  the  an- 
imal creation;  and  even  the  vegetables  require  the  free 
use  of  the  sunshine,  wind,  and  rain,  to  make  them 
thrive. 

The  milk  of  the  cow,  in  a  state  of  confinement,  is 
not  fit  for  u.-e.  This  I  know  by  e.\perience— for  be- 
ing nccustomed  to  use  milk,  instead  of  tea  and  coffee, 
and  b  lariiing  at  a  tavern  in  this  city,  where  the  cow 
was  kept  conslanlly  in  the  slable  all  the  year,  the 
milk,  particularly  in  Ihe  summer,  bad  such  a  disagree- 
able sickfuing  tasle  that  I  could  not  p(jssibly  relish  it. 
For  the  same  reason  also,  llie  flesh  ol'w  Id  fowls  and 
animals  is  much  sweeier,  and  has  a  finer  flavor,  than 
those  kept  in  confinement,  because  they  have  free  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  drink  the  pure  crystal  stream, 
and  live  on  that  kind  of  food,  which  nalure  intend- 
ed. 

But,  to  conclude,  I  would  observe,  that  all  those 
who  live  on  small  lots,  and  have  no  range  for  swine, 
are  generally  obliged  lo  keep  lliein  in  pens,  if  they 
keep  them  at  all;  bul  all  farmers,  who  have  a  conve- 
nience to  let  Ihem  run  at  large,  should  embrace  the 
privilege,  if  they  wish  their   pork  sweet  and  good. 

But  in  the  autumn  previous  lo  their  being  killed, 
it  is  customary,  and  no  doubt  very  proper,  to  pen 
them  up  a  short  lime,  in  order  that  tliey  rnay  fatten 
the  sooner;  but  during  which  period, corn  should  form 
the  principal  article  of  food.  Yours,  &c. 

A  Friend  to  Domestic  Economy. 


XUCISCEXiXiAXirEOUS. 


BRAN  OR  HULL  OF  WHEAT,  &c. 

In  a  French  paper,  we  find  the  following  extract 
from  ihe  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  we  translate  for  Ihe  benefit  of  our  readers: 

Economical  researches  relative  to  the  bran  or  hull  of 
wheat  and  other  bread  stufl's,  by  Dr.  Herpin.  The 
author  gives  the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  follow- 
ing propositions. 

1st — That  the  envelope  or  cortical  part  of  the 
wheat  forms  at  least  one-twentieth  of  the  weight 
of  Ihe  grain 

2dly  — That  nevertheless  by  the  customary  mode  of 
grinding,  wheat  produces  one-fourth  of  its  weight  in 
bran. 

odly — That  about  seventy-five  per  centum  of  the 
nutritive  substance  of  the  grain  is  left  in  the  bran. 

4ihly— That  by  simple  washing,  there  may  be 
drawn  from  the  bran  one  half  its  weight  of  the  first 
quality  of  flour  or  oatmeal,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  grain. 

othly — That  there  may,  by  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, be  made  from  grain  at  least  fifteen  per  centum, 
more  bread  than  is  at  present  obtained;  that  is,  from 
the  same  quantity  of  grain  now  used  in  France,  there 
might  be  had  three  millions  of  killogtams  of  bread  per 
day,  more  than  is  now  obtained. 


(From  the  New  Hampshire  Sentinel  ) 

KX  IRAORDINARY  BULL. 

The  man  who  raised  the  best  stock  of  cattle, 
heretofore,  or  any  e.xtraordinary  animal,  has  re- 
ceived not  only  honor  hot  a  premium.  Mr. 
Henry  Wheeler,  of  Nelson,  has  beat  iliem  all.  He 
killed   a  bull  only  fourteen   months   old    on   the  5ih 


March,  wliich,  on  being  dressed,  was  found,  to  the 
surprise  of  ihe  beholders,  loliave  ho.irdeil  up  the  stib- 
slanliah  which  made  him  ihe  most  valuable  animal 
of  his  size, ever  laiscd  in  America!  Bank  bills  in  good 
order  and  well  conditioned, — not  a  counterfeit  among 
them, — were  taken  from  the  animal,  lo  the  amount  of 
sixty-one  dollars.  Tlii;  owner  challenges  competi- 
tion. 

A  sntnlion  of  llie  above. — One  ilay  last  week,  Mr. 
Sam'i  Derby  of  Nelson,in  the  act  of  taking  out  a  string 
from  his  pocket  to  measure  a  pair  (jf  cattle  he  was 
about  to  purchase,  pulled  out  his  pocket  book  unnm- 
sciously.  containing  sixty  iine  dollars  in  bank  bills. 
The  pocket  hook  was  soon  afler  seized  by  a  yeailinor 
bull,  and  before  if,  could  be  extricated  w,as  pretty  well 
masticated  and  swallowed.  The  bull  was  immediate- 
ly killed  and  all  the  money  taken  from  the  stomach  of 
the  animal   uninjured. 


(From  the  Medical  Journal.) 

A  CHEAP  AND  CONVENIENT  BATH. 

There  is  one  mode  of  refresliing  and  hardening  the 
body  that  is  exiremely  cheap,  extremely  convenient, 
and  yet  seldom  adopted.  The  warm  and  cold  water 
bath  is  indispensable  to  health.  No  system  can  go 
on  with  its  full  natural  vigor  so  long  as  the  pores  of 
Ihe  skin  are  encumbered  and  obstructed  by  the  par- 
ticles of  perspirable  matter,  that,  not  being  carried 
off  by  evaporations,  accumulate  on  the  surface.  In 
some  form  or  other,  general  ablution  is  required,  and 
that  often,  by  all  animals,  and  by  none  more  than  by 
man.  Independently  of  the  benefits  of  cleanliness 
derived  frmo  such  baths,  there  are  other  advantages 
resulting  from  thern,  which  it  is  nut  our  purpo.se  here 
to  discuss;  and  which,  lo  medical  men  certainly,  are 
already  sufficiently  familiar.  But  the  cold  and  the 
warm  bath  are  aitended  with  some  inconvenience, 
and  with  some  expenditure  of  time,  and,  in  this  city, 
of  money  also.  It  is  not  an  indifferent  matter,  there-, 
fore,  that  all  should  be  reminded  of  tlie  power  of  the 
air  bath,  in  promoting  both  healih  and  comfort,  and 
rendering  the  water  bath  less  fieqiienlly  necessary. 
It  costs  nothing  to  expose  one's  self  a  few  minutes,  on 
rising  in  the  morning,  to  the  air  of  a  dressing  room; 
and,  after  a  short  time,  it  will  always  be  regarded  as 
luxury,  in  summer,  the  windows  of  the  apartment 
may  be  open,  and  the  external  air  admitted  freely 
around  the  person.  If  to  this  delicious  and  invigo- 
rating bath,  friction  be  added,  we  can  scarcely  name 
a  more  sure  method  of  preventing  disease  and  im- 
parting tone  and  vigor  to  the  whole  system. 

Time  even  need  not  be  given  to  this  bath.  The 
windows  being  thrown  open,  and  Ihe  door  of  the 
dressing  room  shut,  the  operation  of  shaving  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  performed  at  this  lime  with  more 
ease,  and  less  danger  of  drawing  blood,  than  at  any 
other  part  of  the  day)  and  Ihe  ceremonies  of  ablution 
may  all  be  performed  in  a  stale  "f  nudidily;  so  that 
the  most  thorough  air  bath  may  be  taken  every  dav, 
without  the  least  possible  expense,  even  of  a  moment's 
lime,  without  inconvenience,  and  with  great  advan- 
tao-e  lo  the  body  and  the  mind. 

We  forbear  to  dihile  on  this  sul)ject  To  the  wise, 
the  words  already  written  will  be  sufficient.  The 
foolish,  pages  of  argument  and  explanation  would  but 
confirm  in  their  folly. 


English  PARTiALixy  for  Flowers. — The  nation 
altogether  has  a  particular  love  for  trees  and  flowers. 
The  lord  has  in  his  parks,  oaks  of  a  thousand  vears' 
growth,  untouched  by  the  axe,  hoi-houses  full  of  ex- 
otic plants,  exquisite  fruits  and  the  rarest  flowers;  there 
is  not  a  collage  in  England  which  has  not  before  it  a 
little  piece  of  g-round  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  even  the  poor  town  imprisoned  artisan  works  at 
his  loom  in  si^ht  of  a  pot  of  flowers,  placed  on  the 
v\in(low  sill,  (wilh  a  mind  no  less  generous  than  my 
lord's,)  in  order  that  the  passengers  also  may  enjoy  the 
sight  of  them.— /Jaiu.n  Exile  in  England. 
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Prices  Current  in  JN'etc  I'orkyMay  4. 

Betsicai,  yellow,  IS  a  20.   Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .llj 

0  UJ;  Upland,  .lOJn.lJJ;  Alabama,  .11  n.I4.       Cotton 

Baffin?,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  a  .214;  Flax,  .13  n  .U'.    Flnx, 

American,  1.  n.S,  Flaxsrrd,!  bush,  clean, 15. 00  a  15.25; 

rough,  13  01)  a .     Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  n ; 

Canal,  5.50  a   5.75;  Bait.   Uow'd  st.  5.50  o  5.14;  Rh'd 

city  mills, a ;   counlry,  5  50  c  5.62;  Alexand'a, 

5. SO   a   5.62;  Fredericksburg,  5.50a ;   Petersburg, 

5  SO  a ;    Rye   flour,  3. "5  n  •(.00;   Indian  meal,  per 

bhi.  3.-5  a ,  per  iihil.  16.00  a Gnin,  Wheat, 

North, (I ;  Vir. a  — ;   Rye,  North,  .16  a 

.-fl;  Corn,  Vel.   North,  .'S  a  .lb;    Barley,  .68  a   "iO; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .45  a  46;  Peas,  ivhile,  dry,  1  bu. 

n ;  Beans,  '  bu.  8.00  n  8.50;     Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  9.50  a  9. "5;  prime,  5.75  a  6.00;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,  mess,  bbl.   13.15  a  14.25,  prime,  10.15  o 

1 1.25;  Lard,  1^.  a  .9. 


DIPROVED    DURHAM    SHORTHORN 
CATTLE. 

I   have  the  selling  (on  commission)  of  the  following 
fine  animals, — viz: 

A  Bull  5  years  old,  full  blood,  for  §200 

Do     3       "        "         Do  •'  300 

Do     2       "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     li     "       "         Do  "  250 

Do     1       "        "  (small)  Do     "  150 

ScTflAtl  Cows  and  Heifers  from  $200  to  gSOO  each. 

Half  Blood  and  vpwards. — .\   Bull  Calf,  by  Bolivar,   6 

months  old,  tifleenth-sixteenths  Durham  Shorthorn, very 

promising,  $15. 

A  Cow  8  or  9  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham  Short- 
horn a  very  line  breeder,  jjilOO. 

Several  Heifers  2  years  old,  half  blood  and  upwards, 
prices  from  $15  to  JIOO  each. 

Several  similar  Hciftrs  I  year  old,  $50  to  "5, 
Several  half  blood  Bulls,  1  year  old,  S30  to  jjSO  each. 
Address  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

.■3:ner.  Far.  Office. 


WHITK  .MULBERRY  SEED,  &c. 

Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  OlTice  and 
Seed  Store  a  supply  of  fresh  and  genuine  White  Mul- 
BERRT  Seed.     .Mso 

MAMMOTH   PUMPKIN  SF.F.D. 

EAlU.li:ST  FUF.NCH  CABBAGE  do. 

EARLY  FRENCH,  or  PARIS  WHITE  ONION  do. 

ACORN  SQUASH  do. 

Together  with  a  complete  assortment  of  Fresh 
Garden  Seeds,  including  those  raised  by  the  United 
Society  of  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

1. 1.  HITCHCOCK. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  DURHAM  SHORTHORN- 
ED  CATTLE  AND  HIGHLY  LMPROVED 
SHEEP. 

Will  he  sold  on  Wednesday,  29th  day  of  May  next, 
on  IheLunka  Hit  Fatni,  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  the 
late  residence  of  Richard  K.  Meade,  dec'd,  the  high- 
ly improved  stock  of  CATTLE  and  SHEEP,  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  said  dec'd.  It  is  believed  that  the  stock 
now  ofi'ered  for  sale,  stand  unsurpassed,  in  the  valuable 
(inalities  of  their  kind,  by  any  in  our  country.  Amongst 
the  Durham  Cattle  are  several  BULLS,  from  a  few 
months  up  to  three  years  old,  handsomely  marked  and 
of  line  figure  and  size;  there  are  also  a  number  of  young 
COWS,  some  of  them  with  calves  by  their  sides;  and  a 
handsome  collection  of  HEIFERS  less  than  a  year  old, 
and  well  grown. 

The  SHEEP  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  wool,  and  for  their  uncommon 
thriftiuess.  They  are  the  result  of  the  unremitting 
care  and  attention  to  the  subject,  by  the  deceased,  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  flock  consists  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  males  and  females,  and  nearly 
an  equal  portion  of  each.  The  Ewes  have  at  this  time 
young  l.auibs  by  the  most  approved  Rams  on  the  place. 
They  will  be  sold  in  small  divisions,  with  a  view  to  the 
general  accommodation. 

A  credit  of  nine  months  will  be  given,  the  purchaser 
giving  bond  and  approved  security,  but  a  discount  will 
be  allowed  to  any  that  may  prefer  paying  the  money  in 
hand.  DAVID  MEADE,  Mminislrator. 

April  5,— 8t 


JACKS  AND  JENNY  FOR  SALE. 

The  celebrated  Jack  DON  CARLOS  and  two  of  his 
offspring  (a  young  Jack  and  Jenny)  are  offered  forsale. 

Don  Carlos  was  imported  from  the  Island  of  Major- 
ca, in  1820.  He  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years  old,  (in 
the  prime  of  life,)  is  62  and  a  half  inches  high,  stout 
built  and  in  full  vigor,  his  color  is  black  with  white 
muzzle  and  belly.  He  i3  exceedingly  docile  and  gen- 
tle.    Price  §200. 

Also, — A  young  JACK,  a  son  of  Don  Carlos,  4  years 
old,  43  inches  high,  well  made,  stout  and  promising,  of 
same  color  a^  his  sire — price  $200. 

.Mso, — .A  full  sister  of  the  last,  3  years  old,  44  inches 
high,  well  made  and  handsome,  color  dark  iron  grey. 
Price  $100. 

If  these  three  animals  be  taken  together  they  will  be 
sold  a  great  bargain.     Apply  to 

I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 

Ap.  26 — tf.  ,1mer.  Former  Eslnhli-hment. 


BAI.TZiaORi:  PRICES  cuhrbnt. 


CHOICE  MERCER  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 
I  can  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  Mercer  Potatoes  of 
superior  quality  for  seed,  at  15  cents  per  bushel. 
I.I.  HITCHCOCK, 
American  Farmer  Odice  and  Seed  Store. 

200,000  WHITE  MULBERRY  TREES. 

The  Sub-criber  has  on  hand  and  for  sale  200,000 
White  Mulberry  Trees  of  two  and  three  years'  growth, 
which  have  been  transplanted,  are  in  a  healthy  and 
thrifty  condition,  and  which  he  oilers  for  sale  at  $1.50 
and  $2.00  per  hundred,  delivered  at  the  nursery. 

Also,  a  few  of  the  Morus  Multiraulis,  or  Chinese 
White  Mulberry.  ASA  BUTLER, 

Suffit'td,  Connecticut. 

P.  S-  All  orders  (po't  paid)  will  be  punctually  at- 
tended to.  April  12,-61. 

SINCLAIR  AND  MOORES  NURSERY. 
The  Proprietors  are  about  to  clear  a  part  of  the 
ground,  now  occupied  with  white  Mulberry  Trees,  in 
order  to  plant  other  articles,  to  which  the  exposure  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  will  dispose  of  them 
at  very  reduced  prices; — after  these  are  sold  the  regu- 
lar price  will  be  ten  dollars  per  hundred  for  trees  eight 
to  ten  feet  high. 

They  also  otfer  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  fifty 
kinds  of  hardy  Rose  Bushes,  (among  which  is  the  much 
admired  Greville,)  double  Allheas,  Honeysuckles,  Cor- 
corus.  Lilac,  Snowberry  and  Buffalo  Berry  Trees,  Chi- 
nese Alanthus,  white  flowering  Horsechestnut,  and  sil- 
ver leaved  Maple,  all  of  large  size,  (the  latter  is  a 
beautiful  shade  tree,)  large  red  and  white  Dutch  Cur- 
rant, red  and  while  Antwerp  and  other  Raspberry 
Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  assorted,  (large  plants  rais- 
ed carefully  for  sale,)  white  and  black  Walnut,  Quinces 
assorted.  Peach  Trees,  a  large  stock  of  very  superior 
kinds,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  'i'rees. 
Grape  Plants  and  Cuttings  of  several  varieties,  .Aspara- 
gus and  Hop  Roots,  and  Thorns  for  hedging. 

Apply  at  the  Nursery,  or  at  their  store,  corner  of 
Pratt  and  Light  streets.  Feb.  22. 

TO  FARMERS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths  by  the  dozen  or  single, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  genera!  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  lor  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shellers,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as. 
sortment  of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  Agricultural  Implements. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  for  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice, any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  this  city.  The  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  time,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  street.  Ap.  26. 


Baltimore  M.»rket. — Some  alterations  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  prices  of  produce.  Flour  has  advanced, 
and  a  tolerably  fair  business  is  doing;  the  same  re- 
marks apply  to  all  kinds  of  grain.  City  mills  flour  has 
advanced  above  Howard  street,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  greater  certainty  of  freshness,  which  is  all  im- 
portant at  this  season,  particularly  when  the  flour  is  for 
exportation. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  In  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappcry, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  IS  00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00:  yellow,  16  00  a20. 00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  9.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  169   hhds.  Md.;   106  hhds. 

Ohio;  and  1  hhd.  Vir total  816  hhds. 

FLona-best  white  wheal  family. $6. 15  a  1.25;  super 
Howaril-strcet,  5.31J  a  5.50;  city  mills,  5.50a  5.15; 
city  mills  extra  5.50  n  5.15;— Corn  Meai.  bbl  3  62i;- 
(Sr  mn,  best  red  wheat,  1.20 n  1.25;    white  do  1.30 1  1.35; 

— ConN,  while,  65  a  66,  yellow,  66  a  61; Rte,  "5  a  11 

—Oats,  314a  41. — Bka'ns,  15   a  80— Peas,  65  o  '70 

Cloveb-seed  8.00  a Timotht, —  o— Or- 

CHATi"    Gkass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00n2  50 — Herd's.  —    a Lucerne  —  n  31^  lb. 

BARI.KV,-Fl.A.XSKEIil.50  (1 1 .62-CoTTON  .Va.  10  o  12-LoiJ. 

12  1  13— Mab.  I2a.l3— Tenn.  lOi.  l2;N.Car.lO  n.l2; 
Upland  lOaU'i-WiiisKF.T,  hhds.  1st  p.29J„— ;in  bbls. 

31  n  32 Wool,  Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

(I  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33(1  33;  half  do.  30  a  S3;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  SO; 
.\merican  Full  Blood,  22  n  25;  three  quarters  do.  20a 
22;  half  do.  16  a  20;  quarter  do  16  a  IS;  common,  16  a  18 
Hebip,  Uussia,lon  ,*195  0  205;  Counlry,  dew-rotted, 6 
a  1c.  lb.  walei-rotted.1  n Sc. -Feathers, 36.ii  314;-Plaa- 
ter  Paris,  per  ton.  5  25  n  5.50  ground,  1.50  o   —     bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigf  or  foundries  perlon33.00o ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton.  2  8.0  On  30.  On ;  bar  Sus.pcrton, 
15.00  a  85. 00.  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.60  a  6.25 — 
Oak  wood.  3  00  n3.25;  Hickory ,  4.50  n  5.00;  Pine,  2.25. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial;  The  Drought— Letter  from  Commodore 
Porter  to  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  enclosing  some  of  the 
Seed  of  the  Oriental  Cypress  Tree — Barney's  Eake- 
well  Sheep— Rural  Labor  beneficial  to  Professional 
Men — Cobbctt's  Collage  Economy;  .Mustard — Prospect 
of  the  Wheat  Crop — How  to  Sew  on  Glazed  Calico — 
An  Address  delivered  before  the  Worcester  .Agricultu- 
ral Society,  October  10,  IS32,  by  Waldo  Flint,  Esq 

Extracts  from  the  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account 
of  British  India — Grass  Lands- -.Arboriculture;  Sir  Hen- 
ry Steuart's  Residence — Vegetable  Nature;  Sleep  of 
Leaves— Manufactural  Plants — Lindley's  Guide  to  Or- 
chardisls — Experiments  on  the  Culture  of  Bees  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  Ravages  of  the  Bee-moth — Receipt 
to  Cure  Hams— To  make  Tomato  Sauce — On  Feeding 
Swine — Bran  of  Wheat,  &c. — Extraordinary  Bull — 
Cheap  and  Convenient  Bath — English  Partiality  for 
Flowers — Prices  Current  of  Counlry  Produce  in  the 
New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets — Advertisements. 


GENER.AL 
AgriculturnI  and   Horticultural  Establishment: 

COMPnisIN'C, 

A  Seed  .ind  Implement  Store,  a  General  .Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Oince  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Ballimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

^^  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  &c. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
ni-ail  or  otherwise  furnish  liis  address  fur  that  purpose. 

Agevts  for  the  Farmer. — All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance tiy  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  comer  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  strcete. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  May  17,  1833. 

The  Season — Dahlias. — The  drought  mentioned 
in  our  last  as  being  very  severe,  was  happily  quench- 
ed on  the  very  day  our  notice  of  it  was  published. — 
On  Friday,  a  change  took  place  in  the  weather:  we  had 
a  steady  light  rain  till  Sunday  morning,  and  "sprin<r 
showers"  occasionally ,to  the  present  time.  This  change 
afforded  a  good  "season"  for  transplanting,  and  we 
doubt  not,  it  was  generally  availed  of  by  gardeners 
and  planters.  The  editor  of  the  Farmer,  at  least, 
took  advantage  of  it,  fur  transferring  to  the  open 
ground,  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  dahlias  ever 
seen  in  America,  consisting  of  about  two  thousand 
plants,  fifteen  hundred  of  which  are  new,  and  the 
others  the  most  celebrated  kinds.  The  lovers  of  flow- 
ers will  hear  more  of  this  collection  in  the  fall. 

The  folUiwing  paragraphs  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
season,  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country  whence 
they  emanate: 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  subscriber,  dated 

"jVcDonnovgh,  Henry  Co.  Geo.  Jlpril  2S,  1833. 

"Our  spring  is  very  late,  attended  with  cold,  and 
generally  very  wet  weather.  Our  grapevines  have 
been  retariled  in  their  vegetation  so  long,  by  the  cold- 
ness of  the  season,  that  the  frosts  have  had  no  effect 
upon  them  thus  far — and  now  we  apprehend  no  dan- 
ger from  that  source.  The  prospects,  at  present,  are 
favorable  for  an  abundant  crop  of  grapes." 
Extract  of  a  letter,  dated, 

"Clems,  Ohio,  May  4,  1833. 

"Sach  a  drought,  I  never  before  experienced  in  this 
country,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Our  small  grain 
is  turning  yellow,  and  must  soon  perish  for  want  of 
rain,afid  it  is  useless  to  plant  Indian  corn,  unless  you 
want  to  kiln-dry  it.  Give  me  a  brush  of  a  hurricane 
now  and  then,  rather  than  a  spring  drought. 

"Yours,  respectfully,  J.  C.  S." 


THE  COMPASS  PLANT. 

Mr.  Smith:  Cleves,  Ohio,  May  4lh,  1 833. 

In  the  first  number  of  your  current  volume,  is  an 
account  of  the  compass  plant.  Upon  reading  the  ar- 
ticle, I  thought  it  probably  might  be  a  Silphimn — per- 
haps, the  S.  g-iimmi/eruHi,  "almost  exclusively  a  prai- 
rie plant,"  or  the  S.  terehinthinacciim ,  (See  Elliott's  Bo- 
tany, vol.  ii.  pp.  460and4()3.)  The  other  name  of  the 
plant  your  correspondent  speaks  of,  (rosia  iceed.)  ap- 
pears to  agree  with  both  the  specific  names  of  Elliott, 
though  I  can  find  nothing  said  with  regard  to  the  po- 
larity of  its  leaves,  which  certainly  is  a  very  remark- 
able and  striking  feature.  I  think  I  have  heard  some 
such  quality  attributed  to  the  leaves  of  Indian  corn, 
and  if  I  do  not  mistake,  mention  is  made  of  the  same 
in  some  of  the  volumes  of  the  American  Farmer.  I 
have  not  time,  at  present,  to  hunt  up  the  article. 

Some  time  lau  fall,  I  received  from  a  friend,  who 
got  them  from  Arkansas,  a  few  seeds, which  were  given 
to  him  as  those  of  the  turpentine  plant-  The  lullow- 
ing  memorandum  accompanied  the  package,  made  by 

the  gentleman  who  gathered  the  seed  in  Arkansas: 

"This  is  the  seed   of  a  plant  unknown  to  me it 

grows  six  feet  high,  and  looks  very  majestic — yields  a 
pitch  or  rosin,  somewhat  like  turpentine,  about  the 
stock.  It  has  a  pretty  large  root:  the  size  of  a  pars- 
nip or  the  Columbo-root,  and  tastes  like  some  medi- 
cine I  have  taken.  It  is  undoubtedly  some  valuable 
medical  plant."  I  think  upon  comparison  you  will 
say  this  Arkansas  vegetable,  and  the  one  described 
by  Mr.  Speed,  as  coming  from  Missouri,  are  one  and 
the  same— -and  very  probably  one  of  the  Silphiums 
above  mentioned.  This  we  cannot  tell,  however,  un- 
til we  get  the  flower.      Not    havintr  any   mode  of 
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forwarding  to  you  a  larger  quantity,  I  herewith  send 
you  two  seeds  of  the  turpentine  plant  I  got  from  Ar- 
kansas—I think  you  will  find,  if  they  vegetate,  that 
they  are  identical  with  those  you  received  from  Mis- 
souri. I  also  send  you  a  couple  of  seeds,  gathered  by 
myself,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  Silphium 
per/oliatum.  You  see  how  similar  they  are  to  the 
Arkansas  seeds.  The  S.  per/oliatum,  is  well  worth 
a  place  in  a  botanical  garden.  It  grows  nearly  ten 
feet  high  in  our  luxuriant  bottom  land,  and  has  a  ma- 
jestic and  civilized  appearance,  as  it  were,  demandinir 
homage  from  the  rough  weeds  that  surround  it. — 
Should  you  plant  these  seeds,  place  them  in  the  rich- 
est and  moistest  ground   you  have. 

I  obtained  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  hand, 
some  seed  of  the  "Arkansas  wild  cabbage,"  which 
may  afford,  at  some  future  day,  a  subject  for  another 
communication. 

Can  you  not  raise  a  subscription  in  Baltimore,  to 
collect  the  necessary  funds,  to  forward  to  Commodore 
Porter,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  Angora  goats? 
Yours,  very  respectfully,  J.  C.S. 

[We agree  with  J.  C.  S.  that  the  "Compass  plant'' 
is  most  probably  a  Silphium.  The  seed  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Speed,  did  not  vegetate. — Ed.  Am.  Far.] 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

WASH  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

Although  we  have  heretofore  published  the  fjl- 
lowing,  we  agam  insert  it  tor  the  benefit  of  younn- 
farmers  and  recent  subscribers.  It  was  recoinmended 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Wheeler,  of  Framingham,  Mass. 
and  tirst  published,  we  believe,  in  the  New  England 
Farmer,  vol,  iv.  p.  248. 

"Dissolve  two  pounds  of  potash,  of  the  first  quality, 
in  seven  quarts  of  water,  for  the  bodies  of  the  trees. 
If  the  limbs  are  covered  witli  moss  or  lice,  I  take  a 
painter's  brush,  and  apply  the  solution  to  the  moss, 
&c.  with  care  not  to  touch  the  leaves  or  buds.  It 
may  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  we  are 
most  at  leisure.  Once  in  two  to  tuur  years  is  gene- 
rally suflicient.  I  have  no  general  rule,  however, 
but  wash  them  as  often  as  they  appear  to  need  it, 
which  is  always  when  the  bark  is  not  smooth." 

Mr.  Wheeler  observes,  that  "No  person  need  be 
afraid  of  this  application  injuring  fruit  trees;  but  it 
may  be  applied  with  the  utmost  confidence.  I  have 
used  it  for  nearly  twenty  years  with  great  effect.  I 
have  recommended  it  to  a  great  many  gentlemen, 
but  only  a  few  have  used  it.  Those  who  liave  tried 
it  are  much  pleased  with  its  operation.  The  reason 
that  it  has  not  been  more  generally  used  is,  that  it 
has  been  fashionable  to  daub  the  trees  with  lime, 
clay,  manure,  and  other  compositions,  which  lake 
two  or  three  years  to  wash  off  before  the  tree  will 
look  natural.  When  this  solution  of  potash  is  applied, 
it  has  the  desired  effect  immediately.  It  kills  t  e 
moss  and  lice  at  once;  and  the  first  rain  that  comes 
washes  the  bark  perfectly  smooth,  and  gives  it  a  fair, 
natural,  healthy  color." 

It  is  said  that  this  application  was  introduced  by 
the  late  Governor  Brooks,  in  Medford,  Mass.  the 
summer  befiire  his  decease,  who  believed  that  it  not 
only  accelerated  the  growth  of  the  trees,  but  ims 
an  effectual  preservative  against  the  borer.  It  was 
applied  by  that  gentleman""  once  every  year,  cither 
the  latter  part  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  Juno. 
Tlic  opinion  that  the'  above  de'scribed  wash  is  a 
remedy  against  the  borer,  is  corroborated  by  Messrs. 
Winships,  proprietors  of  an  extensive  nurserv,  &c. 
at  Brighton.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  N.'E.  P. 
they  observe:  "Five  years  ago  (preceding  1830)  we 
were  exceedingly  troubled,  having,  at  the  same  time, 
several  thousand  trees  infested  with  borers.  We  ap- 
plied the  wash,  as  recommended  by  B.  Wheeler,  Esq. 
ot  Framingham,  and  have  continued  it  ever  since, 
(the  first  week  in  June  in  pleasant  weather,)  on 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  trees,  annually.     The  ad- 


mirable eft'ect  has  been  astonishing;  not  only  eftoc- 
lually  preventing  the  destructive  effects  of  the  borer, 
but  killing  innnediately  the  moss,  and  destroying 
those  other  insects  usually  found  impeding  the  good 
health  of  the  tree;  also  resuscitating  and  invigorating 
every  kind  of  tree  we  have  applied  it  to.  We  would 
recommend,  as  a  general  wash,  one  pound  of  potash 
to  six  pints  of  water.  And  for  promptness  of  execu- 
tion the  mariner's  long  handled  tar  brush,  or  the 
common  paint  brush  will  answer.  Everv  other  year 
will  answer  as  a  remedy  against  the  borer,  although 
the  horticulturi^t  will  find  himself  richly  rewarded 
by  a  more  frequent  application." 


LocDST.— We  took  the  liberty  some  lime  sinre, 
of  inviting  the  attention  of  our  patrons  to  the  necessi- 
ty and  advantages  of  growing  limber  trees;  and  par- 
ticularly the  locust,  because  it  is  easily  propagated, 
the  wood  is  of  exceeding  durability,  and  its  growth 
is  astonishingly  rapid.  Cobbetl,  in  his  "Woodlands," 
furnishes  a  number  of  cases  showing  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  locust,  some  of  which  are  so  remarkable  as  al- 
most to  create  doubts  of  their  correctness,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  not  attended  to  this  matter. 

His  first  class  of  cases  embrace  trees  of  seventeen 
years'  growth,  the  largest  of  which  was  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground;  the  second, 
trees  of  14  years'  growth,  the  largest  of  which  was 
tioo  feet  fiAir  inches  at  the  ground;  the  third,  trees  of 
11  years'  growth,  the  largest  of  which, as  above,  was 
three  feet  two  inches. 

After  making  these  statements,  Mr.  Cobbett  adds, 
did  any  one  of  my  readers  ever  know  or  hear  of  a 
growth  of  timber  tree  equal  to  this?"  Yea,  verily, 
Mr.  Cobbett!  Ohio  has  beaten  you.  To  show  this 
we  give  the  size  of  two  locust  trees  grown  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  place,  and  which  may  be  seen  and 
measured  by  any  person  having  the  curiosity  to  do  so, 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Aldridge. 

The  first  is  of  thirteen  years'  growth,  and  a  few 
days  since,  measured  one  foot  from  ihe  ground, ^»e 
feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  around,  and  is  about  the 
same  size,  or  very  nearly  so,  to,  where  it  branches  off 
from  the  main  trunk. 

The  second  was  planted  in  1828,  and  has  been 
growing  of  course  five  years;  it  measures  two  feet 
four  and  a  fourth  inches,  as  above,  and  is  tall,  and 
well  formed.  He  that  shall  beat  this  need  not  despair 
of  growing  Jonah's  gourds.— Farmer's  Chronicle. 


USEFUL  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  patent  has  been  procured  at  Paris,  a  gold  medal 
granted,  and  other  honorary  distinctions°conferred, 
for  the  discovery  and  practice,  on  a  large  scale,  of 
preparing  from  potatoes  a  fine  flour  or  sago,  equal  tu 
ground  rice,  and  a  semolina  or  paste,  of  which  one 
pound  is  equal  to  one  and  a  half  pound  of  rice,  one 
pound  and  three  quarters  of  vermicilli,  or  as  it  is  as- 
serted, to  eight  pounds  raw  potatoes.  Large  enwao-e- 
menis  have  been  made  for  the  French  rnarine"  and 
for  the  military  and  general  hospitals,  where  it  is 
found  serviceable  as  a  nutrieious  aid  with  whealen 
flour,  for  biscuits,  pastry,  soups,  gruel  and  pavada.— 
Count  de  Chabrol  states  that  40,000  Ions  of  potatoes 
are  annually  manufactured  into  flour,  in  a  circle  of 
eight  leagues  round  Paris.  The  manner  of  prepara- 
tion is  not  known.  But  Mr.  Al'Innes  states,  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  his  method  of  pre- 
paring tapioca,  which  is  presumed  lo  be  somewhat 
similar  to  the  French  mode.  The  potatoes  are  grated 
into  water,  and  the  mass  is  passed  ihioiigh  different 
strainers  and  waters,  until  it  is  perfectly  purified  from 
the  fibrous  matter,  and  the  starch  becomes  pure  and 
clean.  It  is  then  exposed  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  dried 
over  a  heat  of  the  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
degrees,  and  made  into  cakes  till  needed  for  use.  It 
IS  used  in  bread,  puddings,  &c.  generally  with  a  por- 
tion of  whealen  flour.  See  Qr.  Jour.  Jig.  vol.  1 1,  p  68 
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AGHZCUIiTURS. 

(From  the  Southern  Agricullurist.) 

Account  of  an  Aoricultcual  Excursion, 

Made  into  the  South  of  Georgia ,  in  the  winter  of  \Si2. 

BV   THE    EniTOR. 
(Continued  from  page  19) 

The  island  of  "St.  Simons,"  is  remarkable  for  its 
healthiness,  and  the  planters  enjoy  the  great  advan 
lage  of  living  constantly  on  their  plantations,  and  su- 
perintending in  person  all  of  the  operalions.  The 
cliaracter  of  the  soil  we  have  already  staled  to  be,  a 
liphtsand,  and  there  is  a  greater  uniformity  on  this 
island  than  we  have  njiiced  on  any  other.  It  is 
throughout  exlreuiely  level,  neither  broken  into  hills 
and  dales  nor  intersected  by  swamps— in  fact,  there  is, 
we  believe,  but  one  on  the  whole  island, and  that  be- 
ing at  iho  head  of  a  large  creek,  can  easily  be  drain- 
ed. The  plantations,  wilh  one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
situated  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  island,  leaving  the 
interior  unoocup;ed,  except  by  a  growth  of  shrubs  and 
scattering  wood.  'I  his  part  which,  no  doubt,  at  one 
time  was  thickly  wooded,  has  been  so  cleared,  that 
there  remains  on  a  large  portion  but  little  else  than 
shrubs  and  trees  of  a  seeonJ  growth,  and  unless  care 
be  lakes  in  lime  to  guard  against  the  evil,  the  day 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  want  of  firewood  will 
be  sensibly  felt. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  culture  of  cotton  on 
two  plantations;  the  general  mode  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially. Beds  are  made  at  the  distance  of  five  feet 
apart,  large  and  flat,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  space.  The  seeds  are  scattered  over  the  tops  of 
the  beds,  and  the  plants  uhen  thinned  out  are  left  at 
irregular  distances;  varying  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches,  not  in  a  line  as  is  common  wilh  us,  but  occu- 
pying a  width  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches.  The 
plough  is  in  general  use,  the  fields  are  hoed  over  from 
six  to  eight  limes  in  the  spa^on;  care  being  taken  in 
the  two  hist  hoeings  to  confine  the  operations  to  weed- 
ing, rather  than  to  stirring  or  drawing  up  the  soil, 
both  of  which  are  believed  to  occasion  a  dropping  of 
Iho  pods  and  forii.s..  In  one  of  Mr.  Couper's  fields, 
we  saw  some  very  luxuriant  plants;  but  the  height  of 
what  we  saw  in  most  of  the  fields,  would  not,  we 
think,  average  more  than  four  feet.  We  saw  much 
which  was  below  this.  Except  un  a  few  plantations, 
very  little  labor  has  been  expended  in  the  manuring 
of  cotton,  and  we  saw  several  fields  which  were  evi- 
dently exhausted  by  the  system  pursued.  The  pro- 
duct per  acre,  varies  from  or.e  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  even  this  quantity  is  exceeded  on 
some  plantations  in  favorable  years,  and  the  average 
product  of  the  whole  island  for  1832,  was  estimated 
at  two  hundred    pounds. 

The  cotton  on  most  of  the  plantations,  if  not  all,  is 
got  out  by  Eave"s  gins,  propelled  by  animal  power. 
The  (juanlily  ginned  per  diein,  is  certainly  considera- 
ble, a;id  our  planters  would  do  well  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther they  might  not  bo  advanlagecjusly  introduced 
into  this  Slate.  ^Ve  are  aware  that  they  have  been 
tried  and  abandoned,  owing,  in  all  of  the  instances 
which  we  have  heard  of,  to  a  dilKcully  iu  managing 
them.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  in 
what  this  consisted,  we  saw  several  at  work  both  on 
St.  Simon's  and  on  the  M.iin.arul  there  apppeared  no- 
thing likely  to  occur,  but  what  might  soon  be  reme- 
died by  a  common  earpenier.  It  is,  however,  a  fact, 
that  they  have  been  several  times  tried  and  abandoned 
on  our  sea-islands;  and  yet.  in  the  lower  part  of  Geor- 
gia, they  are  in  common  use  and  do  gin  a  large  quanti- 
ty per  day,  as  the  statements  furnished  us,  and  which 
we  give  below,  fully  prove.  We  could  give  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  machine  by  a  drawing,  certain- 
ly not  such  an  one  as  would  enable  a  planter  to  have 
one  constructed.  We,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
■wilh  merely  slating  that,  according  to  Eavc's  origi- 
nal arrangement,  the  gin  consists  of  two  pair  of  rollers, 
about  thirty  inches  in  length,  (we  state  this  from  me- 


mory, not  having  measured  them,)  placed  obliquely 
one  above  the  other.  Each  roller  is  confined  to  its 
place  by  several  iron  boxes  placed  at  regular  distances 
on  wooden  pieces  corresponding  in  length  to  the  roll- 
ers. Below  each  set  are  a  number  of  curved  wire 
teeth,  five  or  six  inches  long,  which  serve  to  hold  the 
cotton  when  thrown  in,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
seeds  are  permitted  to  escape  between  them.  Ano- 
ther piece  of  wood  having  also  a  number  of  wire 
teeth,  nearly  of  the  same  length  is  fixed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  rollers,  and  this  piece  is  made  so  to 
move  by  means  of  a  crank,  that  its  teeth  pass  between 
those  below,  and  within  a  half  inch  of  the  rollers, 
taking  the  cotton  at  the  same  time  and  presenting  it 
to  them,  and  as  there  is  a  constant  motion  upwards 
and  downwards,  the  cotton  is  generally  in  such  a  slate 
as  not  to  choke  the  rollers. 

These  double  gins  have  been  found  to  be  somewhat 
complicated,  and  recently  gins  with  single  sets  of 
rollers  have  been  made,  which  are  found  to  be  much 
more  simple,  and  to  gin  more  in  proportioii  than  the 
double  ones.  All  are  propelled  by  animal  power,  and 
the  cog-wheel  and  pinion  driving  a  band-wheel,  are 
used  on  all  the  places  we  visited.  In  the  arrange- 
ment we  saw  nothing  different  from  that  in  common 
use  in  this  state,  where  animal  power  is  used.  The 
following  notes,  furnished  us  by  J.  H.  Couper,  Esq. 
will,  however,  convey  much  useful  information,  both 
as  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  power,  and  the  propor- 
tions necessary  for  each  part. 

"The  simplest  and  most  common  plan  is  to  erect  a 
gallows  frame  of  three  or  four  strong  posts,  connected 
at  lop  by  two  large  cross  beams,  that  receive  at  their 
intersection  the  upper  gudgeon  of  the  king-post. 
Arms,  as  usual,  are  attached  to  the  king-post,  and 
four  or  five  feet  above  them,  in  the  place  of  the  wheel, 
twelve  or  sixteen  light  arms  are  substituted,  the  ends 
of  which  are  notched  to  receive  a  rope  or  a  band  of 
twisted  cow-hide. 

"The  rope  or  band  drives  a  drum-wheel  on  the 
same  shaft  wilh  the  band-wheels  that  drive  the  roller 
pulleys.  The  drum,  hand  wheels  and  gin,  are  con- 
tained in  a  small  building  adjoining  the  horse-walk. 
This  arrangement  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  ex- 
cept its  original  cheapness  and  its  simplicity.  The 
exposure  to  the  weather  occasions  a  rapid  decay  in 
the  king-post  and  frame,  and  the  rope  or  band  requires 
frequent  renewal. 

"When  the  plantation  is  extensive  and  two  gins 
are  required,it  has  been  deemed  advantageous  to  erect 
a  building  thirty-four  to  thirty-six  feet  square,  two 
stories  high.  The  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  horse- 
walk:  in  the  second  are  the  gins  and  moleing  tables, 
and  in  the  third  or  garret  the  fan  or  whipper,  with  a 
shop  for  turning  rollers,  Stc.  This  arrangement  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  complete  and  durable;  but  the 
expense,  forms  an  objection  to  its  adoption  except  on 
extensive  plantations.  On  this  plan  are  the  gin  hou- 
ses at  Carmen's  poii.t,  Hainillon,  estate  of  Butler, 
Dr.  Tunno's,  and  at  this  place. 

"A  medium  system  is  thai,  when  the  horse-walk 
is  contained  in  a  cheap  building,  and  the  gins  and 
other  machinery  in  a  sm:ill  one  adjoining.  The 
building  to  contain  the  horse  walk  is  made  by  plac- 
ing lighlwood  or  oak  posts  in  the  ground,  with  an 
inclination  inwards,  to  counteract  the  outward  pres- 
sure of  the  rafters.  The  rafters  are  secured  Iu  the 
tops  of  the  jiosts  by  mortices  and  tennons,  and  are 
suited  iu  the  same  vvay  to  a  centre-post.  Two  strong 
beams,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  let  down  on 
the  heads  of  two  of  the  posts;  they  serve  to  brace  the 
shed  and  receive  the  gudgeon  of  the  king-post. — 
The  double  roller  gin  has  two  pair  of  rollers,  and  is 
Eavo's  original  arrangement.  Within  a  few  year.':', 
Mr.  Puttie,  of  St.  Mary's,  in  this  slate,  has  substitut- 
ed two  single  roller  gins  for  the  double  one.  He 
places  them  back  to  back,  forming  an  angle  with  each 
other;  and  both  are  driven  by  the  same  band  wheels, 
which  are  placed  above  and  between  them. 

"The  arrangement  is  simple  and  cheap:  and  four 
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rollers  or  two  pair  on  this  plan,  gin  out  more  cotton 
than  the  same  number  in  the  double  gin,  when  they 
are  placed  over  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  seed 
from  the  upper  pair  falling  between  the  cotton  and 
rollers  of  the  lower,  and  preventing  the  cotton  being 
seized  by  the  rollers.  Mr.  Pottle's  gins  are  very 
highly  esteemed  and  are  much  used.  He  has  great 
practical  skill:  and  is  very  moderate  in  his  prices. 
He  is  in  the  practice  of  furnishing  the  propelling  ma- 
chinery, on  the  most  simple  plan,  and  attends  to  the 
erection  of  the  whole.  Neither  his  machinery  nor 
workmanship,  are  of  the  best  kind,  as  he  studies 
cheapness  and  simplicity:  but  on  the  whole  he  may 
be  recommended  to  your  correspondents. 

"The  proportions  of  the  various  wheels  admit  of 
a  great  variety  of  modifications.  The  essential  points 
are  to  gin  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  revolu- 
tions of  the  rollers  per  minute,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  strokes  of  the  feeding  arm,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  revolutions  of  the  fan  in  the 
same  time.  My  brother  has  gone  as  high  as  eight 
hundred  revolutions:  our  velocity  here  is  six  hund- 
red.    I  am  about  increasing  it  to  eight  hundred. 

"A  double  roller  gin,  with  six  hundred  revolutions, 
average  thirty  bushels  of  seed,  or  six  hundred  pounds 
of  clean  cotton  per  day.  I  have  averaged  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  for  twenty-two  consecutive 
days.  I  obtained  one  day,  nine  hundred  pounds. 
My  brother  averages  from  four  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds  per  day  with  a  single  roller  gin,  having 
eight  hundred  revolutions  per  minute. 

"1  can  recommend  Mr.  IJall,  of  New-Haven,  Con- 
necticut, to  such,  as  the  maker  of  the  best  single  rol- 
ler gins  that  I  have  seen.  The  power  required  to 
drive  one  double  gin  and  fan,  will  be  from  two  to 
three  good  horses.  Wilh  the  gin  alone,  two  horses 
will  be  sufiicient.  The  hands  required  will  be,  boys 
to  drive  the  horses,  a  feeder  for  each  gin,  a  hand  at 
the  scnftold,  a  girl  to  bring  and  take  away  the  cotton, 
and  a  girl  lor  the  fan  or  whipper.  The  occasional  at- 
tendance of  a  carpenter  to  make  rollers  is  also  neces- 
sary. Total,  three  boys  and  three  girls,  all  one-quar- 
ter hands,  and  one  full  hand,  equal  to  two  and  a  half 
full  workers  to  six  hundred  pounds  of  clean  cjtton. 

"When  the  cotton  of  the  estate  of  Butler  was  sep- 
arately quoted  as  a  superior  article,  it  was  ginned  en- 
tirely by  Eave'sgin,  as  were  generally  the  cottons  of 
St.  Simon's. 

"This  gin  has  been  in  use  on  St.  Simon's  Island  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  is  now  in  very  common  use  in 
this  and  the  adjoining  counties." 

The  following  proportions  for  the  several  wheels 
have  been  found  most  effective.  They  are  also  fur- 
nished by  Mr   Couper. 

Bevel-wheel  1-4  leet  diameter  and  240  cogs.  To 
the  king  post,  of  which  are  fixed  arms  for  attaching 
the  horses;  the  point  of  attachment  to  be  15  feet  from 
the  centre  of  the  kini|;-post. 

Bevel-pinion  34  cogs. 

Spur-wheel  8J  feet  diameter  and  103  cogs. 

Spur-pinion  1  fnot  in  diameter  and  13  cogs. 

Band-wheel,  driving  pulleys  on  the  rollers,  3  feet 
diameter. 

Pulleys  5*  inches,  on  rollers  of  from  6-8  to  7-8 
inches  diameter. 

Band-wheel,  which  drives  the  wheel  to  which  the 
crank  is  attached,  24  inches  diameter. 

Band- wheel,  to  the  shaft  of  which  the  crank  is 
fixed,  20  inches  diameter. 

The  band-vvheel  which  drives  the  pully  of  the  (an 
or  whipper,  '2  feet  diameter;  the  pully  1  foot  diameter. 

llavin"'  these  proportions,  the  velocities  will  be  as 
follows: — the  rollers  will  revolve  383  1  3  limes 
for  each  revolution  of  ibe  large  cog-wheel.  The 
feedintr  arms  will  strike  G-li  times,  and  the  fan  arms 
revolve  14  times.  If  the  horses  go  twice  around 
per  minute,  these  velocities  will  be  766  2-3, 125  and 
28,  which  are  the  proportions  to  be  observed. 

At  Mr.  Gould's  on  the  south  end  of  the  island,  we 
saw  one  of  these  gins  worked  by  means  of  the  wind. 
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and  by  which  he  got  out  the  whole  of  his  crop.  For 
this  purpose  he  erected  a  light  circular  building,  four- 
teen feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  twelve  feet  at  the 
top — the  heightsixteen  feel.  The  whole  made  of  light 
scantling,  shingled  from  the  bottom  to  the  lop,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  move  on  a  pivot,  and  be  turned 
around  by  a  lever  so  as  (o  face  imy  quarter  the  wind 
blows  from.  Near  the  top  an  axle  is  fixed  which 
projects  beyond  the  building  on  one  side,  and  has  the 
arms  attached  thereto:  these  are  placed  at  an  angle  of 
twenty-two  degrees,  and  are  fourteen  feet  long;  the 
sails  are  made  cf  oznaburgs,  using  four  breadths  to 
each  sail.  To  the  axle  within  the  house,  is  fixed  a 
large  band  wheel  len  feet  diameter,  from  which  a 
band  proceeds  to  the  whirl  fixed  on  the  gin,  which 
sets  the  whole  in  motion.  The  whole  building  with 
its  fixtures  is  extremely  light.  It  is  true,  that  it  is 
not  always  it  can  be  worked,  as  the  winds  are  the 
propelling  power,  but  there  is  no  great  loss  sustained 
by  this,  as  a  boy  alone  attends  to  it,  spreading  the 
sails,  bringing  the  culton,  ginning  and  carrying  it 
away.  When  the  wind  blows  fresh  another  boy 
is  sent  to  assist  in  bringing  and  removing  the  cot- 
ton. When  in  operation  a  bag  is  ginned  in  nine 
hours. 

Corn  and  potatoes  are  not  productive  on  this  island, 
owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  dryness  of  the  seasons 
and  lightness  of  the  soil.  We  think,  however,  that 
this  might  be  greatly  remedied  by  the  application  of 
marsh-mud  and  marsh-grass  to  ihe  fields.  Both  of 
these  have  been  found  highly  beneficial  to  such  crops, 
not  only  on  our  islands,  but  also  on  Ihe  main.  We  know 
of  no  manure  which  causes  a  greater  production  of 
potatoes  than  marsh  cut  green,  and  carried  to  the 
cowpen,  from  whence  it  is  to  be  removed  after  it  has 
been  well  trampled  and  mixed  by  the  cattle,  and  be- 
cooie  partly  decomposed.  That  it  is  not  the  manure 
obtained  from  the  cattle  which  causes  this  effect,  will 
be  made  evident  to  any  one  disposed  totest  it,  by  manur- 
ing a  small  spot  with  green  marsh  after  it  has  served 
as  a  litter  for  cattle, and  another  spot,  with  what  is  usu- 
ally employed  in  the  cowpen.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  first  is  much  the  most  productive.  The  marsh 
may  be  used  without  being  carried  into  the  cowpens 
at  all,  it  will  not  prove  as  efficacious,  but  still  will  be 
very  excellent.  It  should,  however,  if  possible,  be  in  a 
partly  decomposed  stale,  which  is  effected  by  keep- 
ing it  in  very  large  heaps — when  in  small  heaps  it 
dries  without  rotting,  oi  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
lots.  When  applied  before  the  texture  has  become  at 
all  broken,  the  decomposition  goes  on  slowly,  especial- 
ly in  sandy  soils,  unless  it  be  a  moist  season.  For 
slip  potatoes  it  has  proved  excellent,  and  one  great 
advantage  is  that  if  followed  by  corn,  the  succeeding 
year  no  manure  need  be  used.  When  the  object  is  to 
improve  the  texture  of  the  soil,  mud  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied. Directions  for  doing  this  are  to  be  found  in 
several  of  the  numbers  of  this  Journal,  and  need  not 
be  here  repeated. 

At  Mr.  Cooper's  we  saw  a  very  flourishing  planta- 
tion of  young  olive  trees,  containing  about  two  hiin 
dred.  They  appeared  to  be  very  vigorous,  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feel  high,  and  several  of  them  have 
borne  fruit  for  three  years.  A  small  quantity  of  oil 
was  made  from  some  of  them,  but  the  fruit  has  gene- 
rally been  pickled.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  eating 
some  and  found  them  excellent.  These  trees  were 
nearly,  if  not  all,  imported  from  France  several  years 
ago,  and  have  been  found  to  stand  our  climate  admir- 
ably, not  being  at  all  injured  by  Ihe  excessive  cold  of  the 
two  last  winters.  Nearly  all  the  attempts  made  to 
propagate  the  olive,  here,  by  cuttings,  have  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  this  has  been  the  case  with  all 
others  of  which  we  have  Jjeard.and  we  know  of  sever- 
al. This  appears  somewhat  strange,  when  it  is 
known  that  in  Europe  it  is  propagated  with  the  ut- 
most facility.  "It  is  multiplied  by  all  modes  that  are 
in  use  fur  the  propngation  of  trees,  by  sowing  the 
seed,  by  layers,  by  slips,  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  and 
by  sprouts  separated   from  the   trunk,  or  from   the 


roots  of  the  parent  slock."*  And  it  is  said  moreover, 
'•that  if  a  bit  of  the  bark  with  a  thin  layer  of  wood 
is  buried  in  Ihe  earth,  it  becomes  a  perfect  plant."* — 
Yet,  in  America,  all  of  these  modes  have  been  tried 
and  failed,  or  so  little  success  has  attended  them  that 
the  culture  of  the  olive  is  not  likely  soon  to  become  a 
favorite.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  prove 
very  profilable,  and  young  trees  might  readily  be 
procured  from  France — to  commence  with  at  least. — 
It  might  prove  loo  expensive  to  form  a  large  planta- 
tion of  imported  trees,  but  in  that  case,  should  we 
still  be  unable  to  discover  some  mode  of  propagation, 
the  seeds  might  be  planted,  and  when  ihe  young 
trees  have  become  large  enough,  they  might  be  graft- 
ed, and  in  due  time,  removed  from  liie  orchard  to  the 
plantation. 

In  France,  it  is  usual  to  separate  the  stones  from 
the  pulp,  alter  which  they  are  cleansed  in  an  alkaline 
solution,  and  sown  in  a  sheltered  situation  in  March, 
in  trenches  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  covered 
wilh  earth.  'The  young  plants  appear  in  October 
and  continue  to  vegetate  through  the  winter.  By  the 
following  spring  the  most  thriving  among  them  will 
have  attained  the  height  of  thirty  inches.  The  fee- 
bler slocks  should  now  be  eradicated.  With  proper 
attention,  and  in  favorable  soil,  the  remainder  will 
be  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  six  and  seven  lines  in 
diameter  in  the  course  of  Ihe  third  spring,  with  a 
perpendicular  root  of  thirty  inches.  This  is  the  sea- 
son for  transplanting  them.  Great  care  should  he 
bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  Ihe 
young  planis  should  be  placed  three  feet  apart.  After 
two  years  they  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  be 
grafted,  and  at  Ihe  end  of  five  years  they  may  be 
transplanted  to  the  olive-yard.  To  accelerate  the 
germination,  the  stones  may  be  kept  in  fine  mold 
during  the  summer  a.id  autumn,  and  sown  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January.  They  soon  begin  to  vegetate, 
and  before  the  following  winter  the  young  slocks  ac- 
quire strength  enough  to  support  its  rigors,  while 
the  tender  plant  wliich  comes  up  in  October  is  in 
danger  of  suffering  by  the  lightest  hoar  frost  " 

The  only  experiment  we  know  of  in  this  country 
to  raise  olives  from  the  stonrs,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  account  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  received  from  him  a  short 
time  since: 

"In  the  fall  of  1831,  I  put  some  olives  under  a 
press  and  made  a  little  pretty  good  oil;  a  part  of  the 
seeds  or  stones  1  drilled  in  rows  about  as  thick  and 
covered  as  deep  as  we  do  peas — none  came  up.  I 
had,  indeed,  given  them  up  and  the  patch  was  cover- 
ed wilh  crow-foot  grass,  when  a  few  a  days  go,  my 
gardener  informed  me  they  were  coming  up,  I  had 
the  grass  drawn  out  and  find  them  rising  as  thick  as 
thick  as  peas  do.  This  experiment  shows  the  facility 
with  which  any  quantity  of  olives  may  be  raised 
from  seed." 

It  was  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  we  here 
witnessed  the  destructive  effects  of  the  winters  of 
1830,  '31  and  early  part  of  '32,  on  what  had  been  a 
most  luxuriant  grove  of  orange  trees.  It  had  occu- 
pied a  space  of  twenty-two  acres,  regularly  planted 
in  squares,  and  bordered  wilh  sour  orange  trees.  We 
do  not  recollect  the  age  of  these  trees,  but  they  had 
arrived  at  a  bearing  state,  and  had  produced  one  most 
abundant  crop  and  bid  fairly,  liberally  to  reward  all 
the  care  and  labor  bestowed  on  them,  when  the  cold 
of  these  winters  completely  blasted  all  expectations, 
destroying  most  of  Ihe  trees  to  the  roots  and  some 
entirely.  We  walked  through  the  grounds  where 
this  splendid  grove  once  flourished.  Some  few  of  the 
trees  were  standing,  but  in  a  wretched  condition. — 
Most  of  them  had,  however,  been  cut  off  near  to  the 
ground,  and  were  sending  out  vigorous  shoots,  which 
may  hereafter  restore  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  profit 
of  the  place.      The  grove  was  bordered,  as  we  have 
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already  observed,  wilh  sour  orange  trees,  and  there 
were  several  walks  formed  by  them,  which  in  sum- 
nier  must  have  be.n  very  pleasant,  as  their  lops  met 
or  nearly  met,  affording  a  delighiful  shade  to  those 
who  might  promenade  ihrough  them. 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  a  commiiiiieaiion,  published  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  this  Journal,  objects  to  the  use  of 
sour  orange  trees  for  border  screens  to  sweet  orange 
groves,  and  states  among  oilier  reasons  that  they  are 
not  more  hardy  than  llie  sweet  orange,  whilst  they 
are  certainly  injurious  to  them,  and  menlions  several 
instances  of  this  injurious  effect.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  ihe  positions  assumed  by  .Mr  Clarke  are  correct, 
especially  in  the  deltterious  effects  on  all  future 
groves  formed  from  seedling  trees.  But  from  what 
we  witnessed  at  Mr.  Cooper's,  as  well  as  in  this 
city,  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  has  been  rather  too 
hasty  in  supposing  the  sweet  orange  as  hardy  as  the 
sour.  In  this  grove  not  a  single  tree  of  the  sweet 
oranges  escaped  uninjured,  and  most  of  them  were  so 
severely  so,  as  to  induce  Mr.  Couper  to  cut  them 
down  to  wilhin  a  foot  or  two  of  ihe  surface.  Yet  the 
avenues  of  sour  orange  trees  suffered  compaiatively 
but  liltle.  The  manner  in  which  these  avenues  are 
formed,  is  worthy  of  a  passing  remark — Ihe  trees  are 
in  two  rows  separated  oio!((  eight  or  ten  feet.  They 
appear  to  be  from  seeds  drilled  in  the  rows,  and  left  as 
they  came  up  without  any  being  removed, consequent- 
ly are  extremely  thick,  varying  from  six  inches  lo 
two  feet.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  contiguity, 
they  are  fine  looking  trees  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
high. 

We  here  saw  several  dale  trees,  one  of  considera- 
ble height — it  is  a  female  and  more  than  twenty-five 
years  old,  blossoms  annually,  but  bears  no  fruit.  Seve- 
ral others  are  in  progress,  and  perhaps,  when  these 
shall  arrive  at  a  proper  age,  fruit  may  be  produced, 
though  this  is  extremely  doublful  as  Ihe  leaves  are 
injured  by  Ihe  frost.  At  Dr.  Grant's  (on  this  island) 
we  saw  about  forty  of  them  in  one  of  his  gardens, 
they  had  never  done  well,  only  one  had  borne  fruit 
and  that  but  once.  We  also  saw  the  black  pepper 
(piper  nigi-um)  growing  in  the  open  ground  in  a  vig- 
orous stale,  it  was  covered  up  fjr  the  winter,  and  we 
could  not,  therefore,  have  a  full  view  of  it.  Jt  had 
grown,  we  suppose,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  good  health.  We  believe  it  has  nev- 
er borne  fruit,  or  not  more  than  a  few  berries,  owing 
lo  its  having  been  injured  by  the  severities  of  Ihe 
preceding  winters.  From  what  we  understood  from 
Mr.  Grant,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  might  be 
made,  wilh  a  little  care,  to  produce  fruit. 

At  Mr.  Couper's  we  saw  the  best  collection  and 
the  finest  vegetables  we  met  with  in  this  excursion. 
His  turnips  and  cabbages  were  very  fine,  and  one  of 
the  beds  of  cauliflowers  was  superior  lo  any  wc  had 
seen  any  where  that  season,  some  were  fit  for  the  table 
and  Ihe  remainder  promised  well.  There  was  one 
thing  we  noticed  worthy  of  general  imitation,  which 
was  a  spot  of  ground  planted  wilh  cabbages  and  cau- 
liflowers expressly  for  Ihe  negroes, — (turnips  being 
supplied  from  the  general  crop.)  These  were  as  well 
attended  and  as  well  grown  as  those  in  the  private 
garden,  nor  were  the  cabbages  of  the  large  coarse  va- 
rieties, but  on  the  contrary,  such  as  were  planted  for 
the  use  of  Ihe  family.  The  patch  was  surrounded 
by  a  common  rail-fence  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
cattle  from  getting  in. 

(To  be  continued.) 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
DRAINING 

Constitutes  an  importunt  operation  in  husbandry, 
and  one  in  which  we  are  lamentably  deficient.  Our 
wet  grounds  abound  in  the  food  of  planis  and  consti- 
tute some  of  our  best  lands  when  discreetly  husband- 
ed. But  in  their  natural  slate  they  will  not  produce 
healthy  vegetation.  The  cultivated  crops  which  we 
attempt  to  raise  upon  ihem  are  inferior  and  sickly, 
and  as  mere  pasture,  the  grasses  are  course,  sedgy  and 
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'ndifferent.  Ii. fertility  is  caused  by  the  exclusion 
from  the  suil  uf  air  and  heal,  the  essential  agents  in 
decumposinij  ilie  iDud,  and  in  stimulating  the  growth 
of  plants.  Hence  the  accumulatiDn  of  vegetable 
matter  in  swamps.  Draining  (jperates  in  seveial 
ways  to  induce  fertility.  Jiy  carrying  off  the  water, 
the  soil  becomes  loose  and  warm;  the  food  of  plants  is 
thereby  rendered  soluble;  stagnant  air  and  stagnant 
water,  alike  dt-leierioiis  to  vegetable  and  animal  vi- 
laliiy,  are  gill  rid  of,  and  a  salutary  and  necessary 
circulation  is  aflorded  to  air  and  water  in  the  soil. 

Grounds  aie  rendered  wet  and  unproductive  either 
by  the  accunmlatinn  or  retention  of  surface  waters,  or 
by  the  supplies  of  .springs,  which  rise  from  below  the 
Boil.  The  iirst  are  remedied  by  a  main  open  drain, 
carried  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground,  and  by 
lateral  ones,  cut  diagonally  or  et  right  angles  with 
the  main  one,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  drain  the 
ground.  The  width  shoalil  correspond  with  the 
depth;  and  the  latter  should  in  no  case  be  less  than 
two  or  three  feet,  and  if  piacticable  should  terminate 
in  the  hard  or  subsoil.  A  drain  3  feet  deep,  4  feet 
broad  at  top,  and  one  at  bottom,  exhibits  good  propor- 
tions. Lateral  drains  may  be  somewhat  smaller. — 
The  earth  taken  from  the  drains  should  be  thrown 
back  and  spread,  or  carted  oft',  that  the  surface  water 
may  freely  pass  into  them.  If  the  earth  is  peaty,  or 
what  is  tetntied  muck,  ii  affords  an  excellent  dressing 
for  uplands.  It  is  .soon  converteil  into  food  for  plants 
hy  its  admixture  with  earths,  particularly  sands. — 
Care  must  be  observed  to  keep  the  drains  open,  and 
to  remove  obstructions  to  the  free  passage  of  the  wa- 
ter. An  economical  method  of  keeping  drains  in  or- 
der is  to  practice  what  is  called  scounng.  It  is  per- 
formed in  the  summer  months,  when  showers  have 
produced  an  abundant  fluw  of  water,  by  men  com- 
mencing, with  lioe.^  and  spades,  at  the  upper  end, 
and  passing  down  in  the  drain,  loosening  or  throwing 
out  in  the  way,  the  earth  and  other  obstructions  which 
liave  accumulated  there.  The  current,  then,  greatly 
facilitates  the  cleaning  operation. 

The  business  of  ditching,  like  every  other  branch 
of  labor,  is  improved  by  practice  and  by  system.  An 
experienced  hand  will  not  only  perform  more  than 
one  who  is  raw,  but  will  perform  it  much  bet'er.  It 
is  important  to  preserve  the  slopes  entire  and  unbro- 
ken. To  do  this  successfully  my  practice  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  draw  a  line  on  the  two  exterior  edges, 
and  to  cut  the  depth  of  the  spade  on  these  lines,  in  an  an- 
gle  uf  the  intended  slope.  In  the  next  place  the  operator 
lakes  a  spit  from  the  centre,  and  so  far  from  the  outside, 
that  the  perpendicularcutshall  not  distuib  Iheearth  be- 
low the  slope.  When  thb  centre  is  thus  thrown  out,  the 
face  of  the  slope  is  then  readily  and  symmetrically 
formed;  and  a  second  spit  then  taken  from  the  centre 
aa  before,  and  the  operation  thus  continued  until  the 
diain  is  finished.  'J'ho  price  of  a  four  feet  drain  va- 
ries from  eighteen  In  fifty  cents  per  rod,  according  to 
the  soil,  and  the  obstructions  which  are  to  be  operated 
upon.  The  best  season  for  cutting  ojien  drains  is 
August  and  Sepleinner,  because  there  is  generally 
Jess  water  then  to  encounter,  an<l  that  the  slopes  have 
time  to  dry  and  consolidate  before  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter.    B. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

LEACHED  ASHES. 
MESsas.  EoiTons:  Potter,  Jlpnl  15,  1833. 

i  have  known  many  vessels  to  arrive  at  various 
landings  on  the  Hudson  to  engage  teams  and  haul 
leached  ashes,  from  two  to  six  miles,  to  transport  them 
1o  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  ('onnecticut. —  land,  and 
sell  them  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel,  to  be  carted  from  two  to  ten  miles,  and  used 
for  manure.  It  is  clear  then  that  these  men  were 
very  much  mistaken,  or  leached  ashes  are  a  valuable 
manure.  They  are  said  to  have  grown  rich  by  it. — 
lean  see,  therefore,  no  reason  wkv  they  should  not 
be  good  manure  in  Western  New  York.    I  have  my- 


self used  them  lor  many  years,  both  in  my  garden 
and  in  the  fields,  and  always  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

I  believe  that  leached  ashes  are  as  good  if  not  bet- 
ter than  unleached  ashes,  as  their  fertilizing  qualities 
do  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  alkali  contained  in 
them,  but  on  other  principles  derived  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  that  they  are  as  good  after  lying  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  as  if  used  when  fresh  from  the  leach- 
es. 

I  have  said  that  the  modes  of  applying  leached 
ashes  are  various.  They  are  applied  on  'he  surface, 
spread  and  turned  in  with  the  plough.  In  this  silua- 
tion  they  operate  powerfully  in  reducing  the  grass 
and  roots  to  the  food  of  plants;  they  also  attract  much 
fertility  from  the  atmosphere  and  I  believe  them  to  be 
good  on  most  lands,  whether  clay  or  sand,  whether 
moist  or  dry.  They  are  also  used  in  compost,  one 
load  of  ashes  to  two  of  stable  manure,  and  two  of 
soil,  they  are  also  used  as  a  top  dressing  to  corn  after 
the  first  hoeing;  half  a  pint  is  scattered  over  each 
hill,  and  has  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  plaster. 

Such  is  my  experience  and  observation  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  remain.   Yours,  with  respect,       R.  M.  W. 


HORTXOUIiTirRE. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Mr.  L.  Tucker: 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  forward  you  the 
following  essays  for  publication,  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer.  They  were  delivered  as  part  of  a  course 
of  lectures  before  the  Buffalo  Lyceum  about  a  year 
since.  They  were  written  in  haste  and  without 
method,  and  were  intended  only  to  throw  out  general 
views,  and  such  information  as  would  draw  the  at- 
tention of  our  citizens  to  the  subject  of  embellishing 
their  own  grounds  with  trees,  fruits  and  flowers. 
Many  observations  contained  in  them  have  been  al- 
ready published  in  the  Farmer,  but  they  are  here 
made  necessary,  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the 
suhj(?ct.        Respectfully,  yours,  Ui-mus. 

ARBORICULTURE. 

The  science  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  if  science  it 
may  be  called,  taken  in  connection  with  its  attendant 
arts,  although  by  many  considered  of  humble  claim 
to  the  attention  of  the  community,  is  yet  one  of  great 
utility  and  ornament.  Dating  an  origin  nearly  coeval 
with  the  earth  itself,  and  associated,  as  its  vast  fami- 
ly ever  has  been,  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  sublime,  it  has  long  numbered  among  its  de- 
voted admirers  names  illustrious  in  wisdom  and  sci- 
ence. The  man  of  ordinary  walk  in  life,  and  the 
more  humble  laborer,  realize  in  its  various  productions 
much  of  enjoyment  and  satisfaction,  while  the  fairer 
part  of  creation  have  loved  to  cultivate  with  their 
own  hands  many  favorite  productions  of  the  vege- 
table world. 

Poets  have  sung  their  praises — sages  have  expatia- 
ted on  the  magnificence  and  splendor  of  their  varied 
productions— moralists  have  drawn  rich  truths,  and 
discoursed  charming  lessons  uf  instruction,  from  the 
pure  models  of  vegetable  art  with  which  they  were 
surrounded;  and  much  that  ourselves  possess  of  virtue 
and  intelligence  has  been  drawn  from  the  study  of 
irioral  nature.  As,  however,  we  do  not  propose  sole- 
ly to  theorize  upon  the  subject  before  us,  we  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  take  a  popular  view  of  the  science. 

Agriculture  signifies  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  vegetable  productions. 
As  branches  to  this  sciei.ce,  belong  arboriculture,  or 
the  cultivation  of  trees — horticulture,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  gardens,  and  floriculture,  or  the  cultivation  of 
floweis.  The  varied  productionsof  all  these  branches 
are  subjects  of  the  more  general  science  of  botany  ,vvhich 


relates  to  a  regular  and  systematic  arrangement  of 
classes,  genera,  species  and  relations. 

Our  present  attention  will  be  more  particularly 
confined  to  arboriculture,  or  the  cultivation  of  trees. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  show,  in  a  plain  manner,  the 
grand  operations  of  nature  in  forming  and  rearing  her 
most  beautiful  and  splendid  embellishments — their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  the  different  functions  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  plant — their  uses  and  proper- 
ties, and  how  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  various 
parts  for  the  propagation  of  their  species — transferring 
them  from  one  situation  to  another— and  the  very  simple 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  reared  to  early  maturi- 
ty, embellishment  and  usefulness;  and  we  most  ear- 
nestly wish  that  the  whole  subject  might  be  rendered 
''familiar  as  household  words,"  that  immediate  prac- 
tice should  be  the  result  of  our  observations. 

Naturalists  have  wisely  said,  that  they  hardly 
knew  where  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  almost  innumerable 
instances  of  zoophytes,  madrepores,  and  sponges  of 
the  ocean,  as  well  as  the  various  family  of  lungii 
that  we  continually  see  springing  from  the  earth,  add 
to  our  difficulty  in  making  the  distinction;  and  the 
abstrusest  studies  of  scientific  scholars  have  only 
created  new  doubts  in  their  minds,  and  more  firmly 
seated  their  previous  ones.  Even  the  power  of  loco- 
motion, which  some  have  assumed  as  the  basis  of  dis- 
tinction between  vegetable  and  animal  life,  gives  no 
conclusive  proof  on  the  subject,  so  remote  may  be  its 
power  of  action. 

Irritability  in  the  object  has  been  assumed  to  mark 
the  distinction;  but  if  the  oyster  contract  its  shell  up- 
on the  touch  of  your  finger,  so  does  the  locust  and 
the  sensitive  plant.  The  naturalist,  even  when  in- 
tently examining  what  he  had  fondly  hoped  a  new 
vegetable  of  rare  appearance  or  rich  promise,  has  de- 
tected brain  and  spinal  marrow  !  If  you  assume  as  a 
distinction,  the  multiplication  of  vegetables  by  cutting 
them  into  numerous  parts,  and  giving  each  its  proper 
place  in  the  soil,  so  may  you  divide  the  polype-fish 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  restore  it  to  his  native  ele- 
ment, each  will  assume  a  distinct  being,  and  soon  be 
resuscitated  into  perfect  shape.  Many  vegetables 
too  have  no  seeds,  and  many  animals  produce  no  eggs 
or  progeny.  The  ancient  Aristotle,  and  the  modern 
Boerhave,  after  years  of  laborious  investigation  and 
profound  study,  declared  plants  to  be  animals,  merely 
turned  inside  out!  And  the  whole  collected  wisdom 
of  the  present  day  on  this  intricate  subject,  after 
years  of  patient  research,  commencing  with  confi- 
dence and  hope,  have  ended  in  complete  doubt  and 
dissatisfaction. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  belter  illustrate  the 
starting  point  of  distinction,  than  to  take  as  common 
and  shapeless  a  thing  as  a  mushroom,*  the  farthest  re- 
move of  vegetable  existence.  Let  the  slightest 
graduation  be  made  from  it  on  either  side  into  animal 
or  vegetable  life.  Let  the.se  almost  imperceptible 
changes  be  followed  up  in  successive  gradations,  each 
assuming  their  separate  distinctive  qualities  in  a  great- 
er decree  as  they  advance,  until  one  had  assumed 
the  perfect  form  of  a  man;  and  the  other  had  acquired 
the  finest  development  of  the  vegetable  world.- 
This  may  appear  mostly  imagination,  but  in  the 
many  gradations  that  we  pass,  might  we  observe  the 
sponge,  the  coral,  molusca,  toad,  and  so  on,  through 
various  quadrupeds  up  to  our  own  fair  likeness;  and 
on  the  other  side  should  we  note  various  rude  and  un- 
couth vegetables,  gradually  waxing  into  cuineliness 
and  form,  until  the  almost  perfection  of  vegetable  life 
had  been  obtained. 

Trees  almost  universally  are  propagated  by  seeds 
like  other  plants.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
production  of  flowers,  fruilslind  seeds,  have  thus  far 
escaped  detection.  Yi  t  even  in  these  their  existence 
may  have  escaped  observation,  lor  nature  has  so  many 
secret  stores  in  her  vast  laboratory  of  leproduction, 
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that  where  the  positive  test  of  sense,  or  the  unerring 
result  of  chemistry,  is  wanting,  we  can  be  clearly 
certain  of  but  litile.  Seeds,  as  we  all  know,  are  the 
ultimate  ends  of  vegetable  life.  Tbey  are  the  per- 
petuating links  by  which  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
vegetable  nature  are  sustained,  and  a  minute  exami- 
nation into  the  tenacious  livmg  principle  of  some  of 
these  has  been  the  cause  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  germinating  principle  of  seeds,  and  plants  of 
particular  kinds,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  capable  of 
full  and  vigorous  development  after  a  close  incarce 
ration  of  two  thousand  years !  Familiar  examples 
are  continually  accruing,  under  o\ir  own  immediate 
observation,  of  plants  shooting  into  life  from  seeds 
which  must  have  been  deposited  in  the  soil  many 
centuries  a^o.  We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the 
fields  around  us  to  vritness  the  white  clover,  the  this- 
tle, the  fire-weed,  and  numerous  well  k.nown  plants, 
occupying  the  ground  recently  covered  by  the  forest. 
If  these  productions  be  supposed  to  spring  from  recent 
deposites  of  seeds  from  older  fields,  go  into  the  deep 
wilderness,  miles  and  miles  from  any  settlement — cut 
down  a  few  acres  of  limber,  and  apply  fire  to  its  ex- 
tinction,— immediately  will  come  forth  grasses  and 
weeds  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  region  around  you. 
Do  you  wish  to  investigate  the  matter  farther?  Let 
the  ground  remain,  and  visit  it  again  at  the  end  of 
five  years.  Vou  will  find  a  rank  growth  of  young 
wood  of  altogether  dissimilar  kind  to  that  which  had 
been  cut  away.  Pine  often  succeeds  to  the  oak,  and 
oak  to  the  pine.  To  the  chestnut  may  succeed  the 
poplar,  and  sugar  maple  the  walnut.  Or  one  given 
kind  follow  afier  another  in  almost  endless  variety. — 
These  plants  we  know  certainly  spring  from  seeds  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  vegetable  life,  and  we  have  no 
authority  to  suppose  that  they  vegetate  in  any  other 
manner.  The  seeds  from  which  all  these  plants 
spring  must  have  been  deposited,  no  doubt,  by  trees 
producing  the  same  kind,  which  in  far  earlier  time 
had  occupied  the  same  ground,  and,  for  want  of  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  soil,  atmosphere,  humidity  or 
warmth,  to  nourish  them  into  life,  had  preserved, 
through  this  long  stage  of  dormant  existence,  their 
germinating  qualities  in  full  perfection. 

These  tacts.to  those  unaccustomed  to  inquire  into  the 
seeming  mysteries  of  the  creative  world,  may  savor 
of  the  marvellous,  but  it  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
that  a  livino'  toad  should  have  .been  discovered  en- 
cased in  a  solid  deposit  of  limestone,  several  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth.  Yet  such  we  know  to 
have  often  occurred.  A  lifeless  mummy,  of  the  times 
of  ancient  Pharaoh,  after  an  incarceration  of  two 
thousand  years  in  the  vast  pyramids  of  Egypt,  has 
been  exhumed  from  its  resting  place — divested  of  its 
waxen  cerements,  and  exhibited  to  the  gazing  world, 
an  object  uf  wonder  and  astonishment.  It  has  been  a 
subject  of  profound  contemplation  to  the  moralist,  of 
abstruse  speculation  to  the  philosopher,  of  delightful 
recollection  to  the  scholar,  and  of  sublime  apostrophe 
to  the  poet!  But  to  the  inquiring  naturalist,  it  is 
matter  of  more  absorbing  interest  to  contemplate  the 
history  of  the  homlile  animal  I  have  mentioned,  or  to 
view,  expanding  into  beauty,  flowers  reared  up  from 
seeds  which  perchance  might  hiive  bloomed  and  ri- 
penfd  in  the  spicy  gardens  of  bolomi  n. 

The  gerininuling,  or  living  principle  of  seeds,  is 
protected  by  an  outer  c.ise  or  shell,  and  may  be  pre- 
served as  has  been  ren^arkhd,  to  an  almost  indefinite 
time.  But  to  produce  its  kind,  it  is  committed  to  the 
earth  in  the  ordinary  process  of  plaming,  a  course  too 
familiar  to  need  remark.  Stimulated  into  action  by 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  ground,  and  excited  by  the 
operation  of  gases  and  moisture,  it  wakes  into  life, 
and  becomes  a  living  plant.  By  degrees  it  assumes 
its  specific  lonu  and  cbnracler,  and  pnsses  from  mere 
vegetable  infancy  into  its  perfect  geniiine  state  It  is 
now  divided  into  three  principal  divisions,  of  root, 
stem  and  leaf,  each  of  which  possess  their  own  pecu- 
liar functions  and  pioperties. 

The  root  of  a  plant  may  with  propriety  be  termed 


its  seat  of  life,  as  from  that  its  first  principles  of  suste- 
nance are  drawn.  At  the  time  when  the  seed  first 
germinates  in  the  ground,  the  same  part  of  it  which 
throws  up  the  shoot  from  the  ground,  also  sends  into 
the  soil  below  a  corresponding  share  of  root  to  yield 
it  support.  The  flesh  of  the  seed,  or  that  part  which 
is  attached  to  the  germ,  now  in  a  slate  of  decomposi- 
tion, gives  nourishment  to  the  tender  shoot  until  it 
has  acquired  strength  to  draw  its  sustenance  from  the 
earth.  The  remaining  part  or  husk  of  the  seed,  is  then 
rejected,  and  the  soil  is  its  sole  support.  The  root  is  of  a 
soft  and  fibrous  character,  full  of  minute  veins  and 
pores.  As  it  grows  in  size  and  vigor,  it  throws  out 
thousands  of  minute  tendrils,  which  creep  through 
the  best  portions  of  the  soil,  and  serve  as  so  many 
mouths,  or  feelers,  to  collect  and  absorb  food  for  nour- 
ishment to  the  plant.  The  roots  are  provided,  like 
the  trunk  and  branches,  with  heart,  alburnum,  or  in 
common  parlance,  with  sap-wood  and  bark.  As  these 
grow  into  main  roots,  and  increase  in  size  and  age, 
they  become  hard  and  less  susceptible,  and  merely 
serve  as  a  support  to  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  to 
convey  the  food  from  the  younger  and  distinct  portions 
into  the  body. 

The  heart  is  another  part  of  Ihe  wood,  and  consti- 
tutes a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  its  bulk,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  plant  in  which  it  exists.  It  is  po- 
rous, but  more  compact  and  dense  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  wood.  In  young  plants  it  is  exceedingly 
small.  As  the  plant  progresses,  however,  it  increases 
in  size  from  an  accession  of  the  inner  alburnum,  or 
sap-wood;  and  in  time  becomes,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  tree,  the  greater  or  lesser  portion  of  the 
wood.  For  many  purposes  it  is  considered  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  whole.  From  the  smallness  of 
the  pores  and  closeness  of  the  gram,  but  little  sap,  or 
vegetable  blood,  passes  through  or  is  found  in  it;  and 
for  that  reason  this  portion  of  the  tree  or  vegetable, 
may,  in  part, or  wholly,  decay  without  serious  injury  to 
its  growth.  It  is  usually  of  a  brown  color,  and  easily 
distinguished  by  its  otherwise  hard  and  compact  pro- 
perties. 

The  alburnum,  being  that  part  of  the  tree  or 
plant  which  surrounds  the  heart,  and  within  the  bark, 
IS  usually  soft,  open  and  porous,  and  of  a  while  deli- 
cate color.  In  many  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  the  poplar, 
linden,  maple  &c.,  it  comprises  a  large  proportion  of 
the  bulk,  while  in  others,  as  the  red  elm,  oak,  hicko- 
ry. Sec.  it  is  a  thin  formation  around  the  heart,  anil  is 
of  less  utility  as  an  article  of  timber,  but  altogether 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  tree.  The  sap,  which  is 
ahsoibed  from  the  soil  into  the  roots,  passes  up  through 
the  alburnum  into  the  branches  and  leaves.  Trees 
having  a  large  proportion  of  alburnum  are  more  tena- 
cious of  I'fe  than  those  having  much  heart  wood,  and 
therefore  serve  more  valuable  purposes  for  transplant- 
ing, and  in  many  instances  are  exceedingly  valuable 
for  purposes  of  timber. 

The  bark  is  the  outer  covering,  and  composed  of 
strong  elastic  fibres,  interwoven  with  each  other  in 
the  most  complex  manner,  resembling  often  limes 
curiously  fabricated  cloth.  These  fibres  are  hollow, 
and  their  office  is  supposed  to  be  to  convey  the  eltibo- 
raled  sap  from  the  leaves  down  along  the  body  into 
Ihe  routs  of  the  tree,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed. — 
The  bark  is  an  essential  part  of  the  plant,  and  with- 
out it  no  veoetable  can  exist  for  any  length  of  lime. 
While  the  full  juices  of  the  plant  are  in  operation 
during  certain  portions  of  the  year,  if  Ihe  bark  be 
slipped  from  the  trunk,  so  active  is  the  flow  of  the 
sap,  and  so  lanid  are  its  secretions,  that  a  new  and 
perfect  bark  is  quickly  supplied.  During  the  summer 
a  new  circle  of  alburnum  is  deposited  around  the 
body  of  the  Iree.  which  is  no  doubt  a  secretion  from 
the  elaborated  sap  through  the  inner  pores  of  the 
bark.  This  is  denominated  </ie  giMi'n,  and  inordinary 
cases  the  age  of  a  tree  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
number  of  circles  or  grains  lying  between  the  centre 
of  the  trunk  and  the  bark.  Another  very  important 
fiinction  is  attached  to  the  bark.     As  the  plant  or  tree 


advances  in  age  it  beciunes  thicker,  and  the  outer 
part  ceases  to  perform  its  duty  of  circulating  ihe  ali- 
mentary fluid,  and  it  now  serves  for  a  protection  and 
shelter  to  the  inner  bark  and  wood.  It  partially  be- 
comes an  excrescence,  and  falls  in  detached  pieces 
from  the  tree^  as  is  of;en  observed  in  the  shell-bark 
hickory,  sycamore,  wild  cherry,  and  the  honey  locust. 
A  close  examination  of  the  formation  of  barks  with  a 
microscope  might  furnish  abundant  food  for  curiosity. 
Its  various  and  intricate  texture,  the  winding  of  its 
attenuated  and  silken  fibres  through  each  oiher  in 
such  sinuous  and  complicated  forms,  is  a  inaltcT  of 
infinite  ingenuity  and  wisdom.  How  many  minds 
among  us  all  are  sensible  that  the  finest  thread  in  a 
piece  of  linen  cambric,  is  composed  of  several  fibres, 
each  having  a  distinct  hollow  pore,  which  has  served, 
while  blooming  in  the  field,  to  convey  aliment  through 
its  system! 

The  leaf  is  the  most  ornamental,  and  not  less  than 
others,  an  essential  part  of  the  plant.  It  is  composed 
of  a  petiole,  or  foot  stalk,  which  attaches  it  to  the 
twig  or  limb.  This  petiole  is  composed  of  hollow 
fibres  or  tubes,  and  at  the  point  of  expansion  into  the 
leat,  diverges  into  an  infinite  number  of  minute  promts 
and  branches,  which  again  diverge  into  numberle'ss 
threads  leading  to  the  extremities  of  the  leaf.  These 
fibres  are  enveloped  in  a  singularly  curious  vegetable 
web,  constituting  ihe  surface  of  the  leaf  This  sur- 
face is  filled  with  an  immense  number  of  pores, 
through  which  it  receives  its  proper  food.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand of  these  pores  exist  in  a  single  leaf.  A  continual 
evaporation  of  moisture  and  oxygen  gas  is  goino-  on 
throughout  the  day  from  their  surfaces,  while  tlieir 
food,  which  is  supposed  to  be  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  ab- 
sorbed through  the  pores  of  the  un(/frside  of  the  leaf. 
Thess  operations  will  prtsenily  be  noticed. 

All  plants,  as  we  have  seen,  are  endowed  with  or- 
gans which  enable  them  lo  receive,  digest  and  assimi- 
late their  food,  which  is  indispensable  lo  their  growth, 
maturity  and  reproduction.  Various  and  contradictory 
opinions  have  been  advanced  by  eminent  philosophers 
and  naturalists  as  to  what  constituted  their  true  and 
proper  food.  Some  contended  that  water  was  the 
sole  food  of  plants.  (Jihers  that  pulverized  eanh 
constituted  it.  Olhers  again  have  asserted  that  the 
gases — and  others  yet,  that  oils  sustained  them. — 
From  experiments,  however,  made  wiihin  twenty 
years  past,  it  is  more  safely  lo  be  supposed,  that  the 
substances  arising  from  Ihe  dccoinposilion  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matter,  or  carbonic  acid  £;ij,  conslilule 
the  true  food  of  plants.  This  food  exists  in  the  soil, 
in  the  water,  and  in  the  air,  which  are  all  more  or 
less  charged  with  it,  as  they  have  come  in  contact 
with  those  substances  emitting  it  When  it  exists  in 
Ihe  siil,  aided  by  caloric  or  heat,  it  is  conve3-ed  by 
humidity  into  the  roots;  and  when  in  the  air,  bv  pure 
gases  inlo  the  pores  of  its  leaves  and  young  bark. — 
Like  animals,  their  v.tHous  organs  perform  distinct 
functions  of  support.  The  degrees  of  nourishment 
taken  by  the  various  parts  of  the  plant  dilTer  in  many 
kinds,  yet  each  part  has  iis  particular  office  assigned 
it. 

It  is  only  on  chemical  principles  and  personal  ob- 
servation, so  far  as  they  go,  ihat  we  can  arrive  at 
corlain  conclusions  in  ihis  inlrit-ate  mailer  A  few 
negalive  propositions  perhaps  may  not  be  amiss  in 
disproving  the  above  n:imeil  opiniiuis  on  ihe  sustain- 
ing jirinciple.  That  pidvcrizcd  earths  are  not,  is  evi- 
dent from  no  earlhy  suhslance  being  delected  within 
the  bark  (jf  a  plant.  Besides,  ihe  ccunmon  earllis 
simply,  such  as  clay,  liuip,  niaanesia  or  silex,  ai  led 
liy  air  and  water,  will  not  sonpnri  vegetation.  Pure 
water  will  not  sustain  vegeuible  life  for  any  leno-ih  of 
time.  It  may  indeed  snsiain  it  for  a  while,  but  when 
ihe  specific  noorishment  derived  from  the  water  as  a 
component  part  of  iis  food  is  expende<l,  the  plant  will 
die.  Pure  ^as  may  be  subject  to  the  same  remark. 
And  the  idea  of  esential  oils  being  the  sole  sustain- 
ing principle  of  vegetation  will  bear  no  close  investi- 
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gation.  If,  however,  to  the  earths  first  mentioned, 
and  thej'  are  rarely  to  be  found  unless  more  or  less 
mixed,  be  added  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  the  mo- 
ment that  they  receive  the  impulse  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  that  matter  into  its  original  elements. 
(carbonic  acid  g-a«,)  the  process  of  vegetation  will 
comjnence,  and  until  decomposition  takes  place,  the 
vegetable  principle  remains  totally  inert. 

Assumiiig^,  therefore,  carbonic  acid  gas,  operating 
through  the  medium  of  mixed  earths,  water,  and  the 
atmosphere,  as  the  proper  food  for  plants,  it  remains 
t)  obseive  the  manner  of  converting  it  into  vegetable 
nourishment.  The  roots,  ramified  as  they  are  into 
numberless  attenuated  fibres,  and  buried  beneath  the 
soil,  acting  on  the  principle  of  capillary  attraction, 
absorb  the  moisture  from  the  earth  charged  with 
gases,  and  convey  it  through  the  minute  pores  with 
which  they  are  furnished  into  the  main  roo's.  During 
the  process  of  passing  through  the  roots,  this  mois- 
ture is  elaborated  inlo  sap,  which  passes  up  principally 
through  the  alburnum  inlo  the  branches  and  leaves. 
And  here  the  peculiar  province  of  the  leaves  is  dis- 
played. They  are  the  lungs  oftUeplatit,  and  a  con- 
tinual course  of  respiration  is  passing  on  through  their 
numberless  pores.  A  portion  of  the  ascendmg  sap 
now  passes  off  by  evaporation  through  the  surface  ot 
the  leaves,  while  from  beneath,  or  the  underside  of 
them,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  absorbed  from  the  atmos- 
phere, which,  mixing  with  the  remaining  sap,  and 
assisted  by  light  and  heal,  is  elaborated  into  a  colored 
or  mucilaginous  fluid  or  blood,  denominated  elaborated 
sap  or  prepared  juices.  This  is  distributed  back 
through  the  system  by  another  channel,  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  inner  bark  next  the  wood;  and  in 
trees,  deposits  annually,  as  before  observed,  a  circle 
or  grain  of  new  wood  around  the  stem  or  branch. — 
This  bluod  also  produces  neiv  branches,  roots,  leaves, 
and  buds.  Bark  itself,  if  young  and  tender,  is  par- 
tially endowed  with  the  functions  of  leaves  in  ab- 
sorbing food  from  the  atmosphere;  being  alike  sup- 
plied with  pores — a  wise  provision  of  nature  in  ena- 
bling the  branches  to  clothe  themselves  anew  with 
foliage  on  e.Mraordinary  occasions. 

To  demonstrate  the  hict  that  the  vegetable  blood, 
or  prepared  juices,  descends  through  the  inner  bark: 
If  a  small  circle  ot  bark  be  cut  from  a  branch,  unless 
the  bark  form  anew  and  unite,  the  extreme  branch 
increases  to  a  much  larger  size  than  that  next  the 
stem;  because  it  is  cintinually  rtceivingiis  due  pro- 
portion of  sap  through  the  alburnum,  which  is  elabo- 
rated at  the  leaves;  not  being  able,  by  reason  of  the 
separation  of  tlie  bark,  to  return  into  the  body.  The 
vegetable  blood  being  cunliiied  here,  will  cause  an 
extraordinary  accumulaliun  ot  fruit  buds  on  the 
branch.  Hence  the  practice  of  ringing  the  branches 
of  fruit  trees,  as  ii  is  culled,  to  cause  a  greater  pro- 
duction of  fruit.  'I'his  bluod  also  supports  the  flower 
and  fruit,  and  ultimately  perfects  the  plant. 

That  the  s;ip,  after  passing  up  from  the  roots,  as- 
cends the  wood  through  the  alburnum,  is  evident 
from  a  very  simple  experimenl:  If  an  oak,  tl:e  albur- 
num of  which  is  quite  this,  be  girdled  to  the  heart, 
it  immediately  dies.  A  bass-wood,  or  maple  uiay  be 
girdled  to  the  same  depth,  but  as  they  possess  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  alburnum,  and  are  of  course  more 
tenaciousof  life,  they  will  perhaps  live  through  the  sea- 
Son, and  possibly  throw  oul  a  weak  and  stunted  vegeta- 
tion the  succeeding  yeai:  but  dcalh  soun  must  follow. 

These  elaborated  juices  no  doubt  give  a  distinct 
character  to  the  plant;  each  of  which  is  distinguished 
by  its  own  peculiar  taste  and  smell.  The  pine  has 
its  turpentine.  'I'he  fir  has  iis  lia'sam.  The  maple 
its  saccharine  quality.  'i'he  buiiernut  ils  strong 
coloring  and  medicinal  properties.  Why  these  cha- 
racters are  uiven  them,  is  one  of  the  yet  unfaihoined 
secrets  o(  nature,  and  like  the  causes  of  color  in  flow- 
ers, IS  hidden  froni  our  knowledge. 

For  immediate  practical  advaiiia"e,  and  to  aid  the 
planter  in  his  operai ions,  the  following  observations, 
partly  of  rejutilion,  may  be  proper: 


The  earliest  food  of  plants  is  absorbed  by  the  roots, 
and  there  being  elaborated  into  sap,  ascends  through 
the  alburnum  of  the  stem  and  branches  into  the  leaves. 
It  is  then,  in  a  certain  portion,  evaporated  through  the 
pores  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf:  the  remainder 
is  then  elaboiated  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
absorbed  through  the  pores  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaf  and  new  twigs  of  wood,  into  vegetable  blood,  or 
prepared  juices,  and  then  descends  through  the  inner 
bark  again  to  the  roots.  This  prepared  juice  also 
supports  the  flower  and  fruit.  To  show  how  neces- 
sary the  several  parts  are  for  the  support  of  each 
other:  If  a  portion  of  the  roots  be  cut  off,  the  growth 
is  checked.  If  the  plant  be  stripped  of  its  leaves,  the 
same  result  is  observed.  The  growth  of  a  plant  is 
promoted  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sustaining 
matter  it  may  receive.  II  the  soil  be  heavily  charged 
with  rich  deposits,  a  vigorous  growth  is  the  conse- 
quence; and  the  ruure  open,  free,  and  generous  the 
Soil,  in  60  Diuch  greater  proportion  will  its  growth  be 
accelerated.  If  a  superabundant  portion  of  vegetable 
food  be  mixed  with  the  atmosphere,  the  effect  of  its 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  in  proportion; 
and  hence  may  be  accounted  for  the  huge  tops  of 
many  trees  in  the  streets  of  our  cities,  which  are 
supported  by  such  slender  stems,  and  whose  roots  are 
sustained  beneath  a  pavement.  We  observed  that 
the  living  principle  is  excited  by  heat.  In  the  spring, 
on  the  approach  of  warmth,  the  juices  of  the  tree  are 
found,  by  the  chilling  influence  of  winter,  condensed 
and  lifeless.  'I'he  sap  is  now  started  into  life,  and 
increasing  wannlh  inluses  animation  inlo  the  whole 
veceiable  system.  Through  the  summer,  the  various 
functions  of  the  plant  are  performed,  and  its  growth 
perlected.  In  autumn,  as  its  powers  are  expanded, 
lis  active  functions  slowly  terminate — a  great  portion 
of  ils  sap  passes  oft'  by  evaporation,  and  the  leaves 
fall  to  the  ground;  and  in  process  of  lime  return  to 
their  original  elemenis  to  give  new  life  and  action  to 
the  beautiful  structure  which  they  once  aided  to 
adorn.  So  is  this  admirable  operation  of  nature  car- 
ried on  from  one  change  of  season  to  another. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  the  arborist  will 
readily  understand  the  governing  principles  that  should 
guide  his  operations.  It  theretbre  remains  to  drop  a 
lew  hints  to  govern  the  immediate  selection,  removal, 
and  planting  of  trees: 

1.  '1  hose  trees  having  a  large  portion  of  alburnum 
in  their  composilion,  are  more  lenacious  of  life;  are 
earliest  in  leaf  in  the  spring;  retain  their  foliage  latest 
in  autumn;  and  are  generally  of  more  rapid  growth 
than  those  kinds  which  have  the  greater  proportion  of 
heart  wood. 

2.  In  taking  trees  from  the  earth,  great  caution 
should  be  used  lo  prevent  injury  to  the  roots  and  trunk; 
and  as  many  of  the  fine  roots  as  possible  should  be  re- 
tained. Should  they  be  bioken  and  inn  perfect,  they 
should  be  smoothly  cut  off  with  a  knife. 

3.  In  all  cases  when  a  tree  is  transplanted,  let  the 
top  bear  a  due  proportion  in  size  to  the  root;  each  be- 
ing a  mutual  assistance  to  the  other  in  perfecting  its 
growth. 

4.  In  selecting  trees  for  transplanting,  never  take 
them  from  a  dense,  high  forest,  when  they  can  be 
otherwise  obtained.  Owing  to  their  local  situation 
!hey  have  few  roois,  and  those  long  and  straggling: 
their  tops  are  pioporiionably  slender  and  thin;  and  be- 
inn  accustomed  to  the  deep  shade  of  the  surrounding 
trees,  and  for  want  of  acclimation,  they  in  most  cases 
die  when  exposed  to  the  heats  and  winds  of  open 
grounds. 

5.  Trees  for  transplanting  should  in  all  instances 
where  practicable,  be  selected  from  open,  exposed  situ- 
ations, where  abundant  opportunity  was  given  them 
for  an  expansion  of  root  and  branch. 

G.  Let  the  soil  into  uliich  they  are  transplanted  be 
as  near  as  possible  like  that  from  which  ihey  were  ta- 
ken: but  if  poor  let  it  be  enriched. 

7.  Let  the  hole  for  receiving  the  tree  be  two  or  three 
feet  lurwer  in  diameter  than  ihe  roots,  in  all  cases. 


Let  it  also  be  at  least  a  foot  deeper.  Fill  it  partly 
up  with  good  light  soil.  Set  the  tree  so  that  it  shall 
stand  when  planted,  not  to  exceed  two  inches  deepei 
in  the  ground  than  it  stood  originally.  Let  one  per- 
son hold  the  tree  firmly  in  its  place,  while  another 
throws  carefully  the  earth,  well  pulverized,  and  made 
rich,  on  to  the  roots. — Lei  it  be  gently  swayed  back 
and  forth  while  filling  up,  that  the  earth  may  mingle 
well  with  the  roots;  tread  it  firmly  around  the  stem 
when  finished:  then  secure  the  whole  with  good  and 
sufficient  stakes;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
tree  will  live  and  thrive  apace.  \V  henever  practica- 
ble, turn  the  wash  of  the  roads,  or  from  other  places, 
on  to  them.  It  accelerates  their  growth  in  a  superior 
degree  lo  any  other  nutriment. 

That  so  great  a  number  of  trees  which  are  annual- 
ly planted  in  our  streets  and  open  grounds  perish,  ia 
from  the  neglect  of  the  rules  thus  laid  down.  In  many 
cases  the  planter  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  in  others,  loo  sparing  of  expense  or  labor  in 
planting.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  determined  that  trees 
shall  grow,  true  economy  would  dictate  the  planting 
on  strictly  scientific  rules;  as  in  all  cases  of  failure, 
the  labor  has  to  be  renewed,  and  the  growth  of  the 
tree  is  lost. — Common  sense,  therefore,  as  well  as 
prudence  in  expense,  requires  a  practised  hand  ia 
making  all  plantations. 

In  cases  of  stunted  and  imperfect  growth,  and 
where  trees  are  infested  with  moss,  the  only  resort 
should  be  had  lo  the  soil  and  roots,  and  scraping  the 
stem  and  branches  clean,  and  washing  them  with  lime 
water,  or  other  strong  fertilizing  mixture.  If  the  soil 
be  hard,  or  sterile  and  worn  oul,  let  it  be  extensively 
loosened  with  an  iron  bar,  fork,  or  spade.  Let  rich 
compost  be  du(;  in;  water  applied;  and  occasional  air 
tention  bestowed;  and  the  plant  will  forthwith  renew 
its  vigor  and  growth.  The  vulgar  opinions  of  split- 
ling  the  bark,  clipping  I  he  branches,  or  in  fact,  any 
thing  but  the  application  of  wholesome  stimulants,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  disease,  is  worse  than  idle. 

A  few  general  remarks  will  close  the  subject. 

A  love  for  the  cultivation  of  trees,  has  often  been 
remarked  as  evidence  of  a  refined  and  enlightened 
mind.  At  an  early  period  of  the  world,  they  attract- 
ed the  care  of  the  husbandman;  and  they  are  named 
in  ter.tis  of  commendation  by  the  earliest  writers. 
The  man  of  science,  as  well  as  the  philosopher,  has 
devoted  years  of  study  to  inquire  into  their  hidden 
qualities,  and  to  discover  their  natural  history.  The 
world  has  been  traversed  to  find  oul  new  species;  to 
ascertain  new  facis  in  their  development,  or  different 
properties  in  their  composilion.  They  are  made  sub- 
servient to  our  use  in  various  ways;  and  from  their 
bark  and  leaves  are  obtained  many  of  our  drugs,  our 
ornaments,  our  physics,  and  our  dyes. — From  their 
woods  are  derived  many  of  our  choicest  comforts  of 
food,  raiment,  habitaiion,  and  fuel;— and  who,  of  natu- 
ral and  animated  feeling,  but  loves  the  association  of 
their  name? 

Healthy,  well  formed,  stately  trees  may  truly  be 
called  the  finest  models  of  vegetable  creation.  They 
are  every  where — in  all  lands,  and  among  all  people, 
subjects  of  deep,  delightful  study.  They  have  been 
planted,  nursed,  and  trained  with  almost  paternal  care. 
Their  cool  and  pleasant  shades,  iheir  classic  forms, 
their  splendid  flowers,  their  magnificent  foliage,  and 
delicious  fruils,  have  administered  to  ihe  pleasures  of 
ihe  sense;  and  the  contemplation  of  their  majestic  ver- 
dure, standing  apart,  or  in  groups,  amid  the  quiet  land- 
scape, a  silent  yet  living  monument  of  the  vast  opu- 
lence of  creative  power,  has  ofien  led  the  mind  into 
the  most  sublime  and  solemn  reflections. 

The  Roman  Virgil  sung  the  sweetest  verses  of  his 
Georgics  while  hnsking  in  the  groves  of  his  own  sun- 
ny Italy.  The  poet  IMilton  loved  to  meditate  beneath 
the  deep  shadows  of  his  naiivetrees,  andsome  of  hisra- 
ciest  numbers  werebreaihrd  inadmirationof  theirbeau- 
ty.  The  amiable  Addison  drew  many  of  his  most  in- 
structive meditations  while  musing  beneath  the  migh- 
ty elms  of  the  Coverly  domain.  Tlie  classic  Thomson, 
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while  luxuriating  in  the  repose  of  "Woody  Rich- 
mond," and  sirelching  out  his  lazy  length  "to  pore  up- 
on the  brook  that  bubbled  by,"  built  his  gay  castles  in 
the  sunny  clouds,  and  wrought  out  those  splendid  im  ■ 
ages  that  surround  his  "Castle  of  Indolence."  Even 
the  great  bard  of  Avon,  "the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all,"  has  drawn  his  sweetest  discourse  from  the  lips 
ef  the  noble,  melancholly  Jaques,as  he  sat  soliloquiz- 
ing amid  the  deep  forest  of  Arden. 

Our  own  country  too,  has  furnished  rich  e.\amples 
of  devotion  to  the  beauties  of  vegetable  nature.  '1  he 
illustrious  Washington  often  declared  that  his  purest 
pleasures  were  derived  from  contemplations  among 
the  groves  of  his  own  shady  Vernon.  The  philosophic 
Jeffeison  received  the  homage  due  to  exalted  genius, 
surrounded  by  his  native  oaks  at  Monticello.  And  Pat- 
rick Henry,  the  Demosthenes  of  Air.erica,  in  his  decli- 
ning age,  loved  to  sit  in  the  warm  summer  evenings, 
under  a  mighty  Black  Walnut  that  stood  before  his 
dwelling,  and  give  sound  lessons  of  instruction  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors  in  the  science  of  free  govern- 
ment. 

Even  savage  man  is  feelingly  alive  to  the  remem- 
brance of  Ins  native  trees.  With  what  delight  does 
the  swarthy  Ethiopian  view,  while  afar  off,  his  mag- 
nificent Palm  trees,  on  returning  from  his  journeyings 
ill  the  desert!  How  grateful  is  the  heart  of  the  simple 
Hindoo  while  enjoying  hisrepose  under  the  far  spread- 
ing branches  of  th^  Banyan!  And  with  what  uncon- 
querable love  of  lil)erly  does  the  Canadian  savage 
leave  the  haunts  of  civilized  man  and  seek  his  rude 
dwelling  among  the  giant  Pines  of  his  native  forest! 

Who  then  possessed  of  means  and  opportunity, 
would  neglect  to  embellish  his  grounds,  and  perform 
a  sacred  duly  to  himself  and  his  lellowmen  by  plant- 
ing a  few  trees,  and  rearing  them  up,  green  perennial 
monumenis  to  transmit  his  memory  down  to  a  grate- 
ful posterity?  The  occupation  is  surely  a  happy  one; 
and  the  time  devoted  to  their  culture  might  all  be  drawn 
from  that  too  often  spent  in  idle  pleasures  or  trifling 
amusements.  Their  cultivation  excites  the  mind  to 
a  love  of  study  and  inquiry;  and  a  walk  beneath  their 
cool  shadows  has  often  administered  consolation  to  the 
bowed  down  and  afflicted.  They  afford  a  shelter  from 
the  oppressive  heats  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  violent 
winds  and  storms  which  often  assail  us.  They  beau- 
tify our  dwellings,  our  grounds,  and  our  streets. 
They  give  an  appearance  of  wealth,  hospitality,  and 
doiTiestic  enjoyment  to  our  possessions  which  nothing 
else  car.  supply. — They  also,  by  the  process  of  ab- 
sorption, carried  on  thrcjugh  their  foliage,  relieve  the 
atmosphere  of  those  noxious  gases  which  float  up  from 
impure  accumulati<ins,  and  which  might  otherwise  be 
injurious  to  our  health. 

Let  every  one  then,  possessed  of  ground,  imme- 
diately conmience  a  duty  so  interesting  in  its  perform- 
ance, so  beneficial  to  ourselves,  and  so  useful  to  our 
successors.  Let  the  waste  places  be  made  glad,  and 
the  naked  hills  be  clothed  witii  verdure.  Every  spring 
shall  see  thpm  put  forth  their  green  leaves,  and  itie  air 
shall  be  njade  fragrant  with  their  opening  blossoms. 
To  the  wayfaring  man  shall  their  sight  be  most  re- 
freshing, 'like  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land!"  The  earth  we  possess  is  beautiful  in  its  soil  and 
its  verdure;  in  its  rocks  and  its  waters;  and  to  add  new 
charms  to  its  surface,  may  well  be  called  a  virtue. 
With  what  serene  pleasure  does  the  good  man  in  the 
evening  of  a  well  spent  life,  walk  out  under  the  broad 
shadow  of  the  trees  he  had  long  ago  planted!  How 
cheerfully  does  he  gaze  upward  at  their  spreading 
branches  which  his  own  hands  have  fashioned,  ana 
which  shall  in  future  ages  invoke  blessings  on  his  be- 
neficent head!  And  with  what  calm  sulenmily  does  he 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  his  own  lifeless  trunk 
shall  be  carried  out  for  sepulture  beneath  their  leafy 
coverings,  then  throwing  over  his  remains  a  magnifi- 
cent funeral  canopy! 

Let  the  cultivaton  of  trees  become  more  established 
in  our  country,  and  instead  of  the  bald  and  cheerless 
appearance  of  many  of  our  farms  and  villages,  cool. 


delightful  shades  would  greet  the  eye-  Pleasant, 
calm  retreats  would  offer  consolation  (o  the  troubled 
spirit.  Miijpstic columns  of  splendid  vegetation  would 
throw  aloft  their  whispering  foliage,  and  spread  their 
shadowy  arms  over  our  peaceful  dwellings;  and  thus, 
by  our  own  kindly  assistance,  render  our  clustering 
habitations  and  gardens  like  so  many  Edens  scattered 
through  the  land. 


RUBAI.  ECOirOIVEY. 


(From  the  Virginia  Parmer.) 

On  Cutting  Down  and  Cleaning  Up  the  Mar- 
gins OF  Rivers  and  Crlkks,  &,c. 
Mr.  McRobert:  Spring  Hills,  Jljiril  S,  1833. 

I  have  thought  that  probably  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  cutting  down  and  cleaning  up  the  mar- 
gins of  rivers  and  creeks,  together  with  some  hints 
in  relation  tostraiirhtening  creeks  and  branches,  miffht 
find  room  in  the  Virginia  Farmer. 

For  the  last  six  or  eight  years  I  have  been  but 
seldom  from  home,  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  hear- 
ing of  my  own  dinner  horn,  but  within  that  time, 
(previous  to  that  I  never  noticed  such  things,)  I  have 
seen  farmers  bordering  upon  rivers,  or  enclosino- 
creeks  with  standing  timber — trees  of  all  sizes  on  the 
banks.  Upon  inquiry,  it  would  be  told  me  that  they 
were  left  there  to  keep  the  banks  from  washino-. 
Now  this  is  a  great  mistake — I  speak  from  experi- 
ence.— Trees  growing  upon  the  bank  shade  the 
ground  and  prevent  the  perennial  grasses  taking  pos- 
session so  as  to  form  a  sod  impervious  to  water,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  the  trees  were  removed,  and  not 
only  kept  from  washing,  but  every  fresh  would  leave 
more  or  less  deposite,  until  finally,  as  much  land  may 
be  made  into  the  river,  as  the  width  will  justify.  At 
particular  situations,  where  the  water,  owing  to  a 
curve  in  the  stream,  may  have  an  unfavorable  bear- 
ing, a  small  willow  growth  in  the  water's  edge  may 
be  admissible,  to  form  a  base  for  the  bank,  i.  e.  to  pre- 
vent an  abrupt  or  perpendicular  bank  which  is  never 
secure.  The  banks  must  be  brought  to  a  gentle  and 
regular  slope,  and  then,  if  they  are  permitted  to  stand 
to  grass,  they  will  be  gaining  something  every  freshet. 
By  attending  to  the  above  precautions,  I  have  made 
several  corn  rows  along  the  river  bank  within  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
trees  are  standing,  they  not  only  obstruct  the  current 
to  the  amount  of  their  own  magnitude,  but  catch 
large  quantities  of  drift  wood,  forming  hammocks 
which  produce  a  whirling  and  dashing  about  of  the 
waters,  washing  up  large  holes  at  different  places, 
and  causing  great  inequality  of  the  banks;  and  last, 
•hough  not  least,  often  throw  the  main  current  into 
the  adjoining  low  grounds,  taking  off  the  improve, 
mem  of  many  years  at  one  single  freshet.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  crop  is  injured  by  the  shade  from 
these  trees,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  ground  on 
which  they  stand.  It  is  true,  an  overwhelming 
freshet  is  a  formidable  opponent;  for  that  reason,  lei 
it  pass  as  smoothly  and  uninterruptedly  as  possible 
and  it  will  do  you  the  less  harm,  and  indeed  (save 
the  fencing)  if  your  grounds  should  chance  to  be  for 
tunalely  situated  (clothed  in  grass)  at  the  time  the 
freshet  comes  a  great  deal  of  good.  To  this  end 
keep  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  offering  any  resis- 
tance to  water,  cut  clean.  In  felling  the  native 
growth,  cut  as  low  as  possible,  especially  such  as  is  of 
lasting  quality. 

Wliat  1  have  said  of  river  banks,  will  apply  witli 
equal  force  to  creek  banks,  or  those  of  small  streams 
running  through  our  fields. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  manner  of  straightening 
creeks  and  branches.  Some  times  in  doing  tiiis  work 
it  is  desired  to  turn  as  much  low  grounds  into  a  body 
as  possible,  and  for  that  purpose,  the  stream  is  con- 
ducted to  one  foot  of  the  hill  or  the  other,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  object  depart  from  a  straight  direc- 
tion, winding  with  the  hill.    I^ow  unless  this  hill  is 


a  cliff,  or  certainly  never  to  be  cultivated,  this  is  also 
a  mistake,  for  in  working  the  hill,  every  move  given 
to  the  dirt  it  tends  towards  the  branch,  and  there 
being  no  resting  place,  is  finally  lost  in  the  branch. — 
When  it  is  desired  to  change  a  stream  where  the 
opposite  hill  sides  are  cultivated,  it  is  generally  best 
to  conduct  il  (having  due  regard  to  continuing  a 
straight  course  as  far  as  possible)  as  near  ihe  centre 
of  the  vale  as  may  be  convenient,  in  order  that  if  any 
thing  be  lost  off  the  hills,  the  bottom  may  catch  it. 

It  is  the  practice  with  some  farmers  when  they 
change  a  creek,  to  make  permanent  and  high  dams  at 
every  place  where  the  new  crosses  the  old  way,  in 
order  to  force  the  water  in  lides  to  go  Ihe  new  way. 
I  think  1  have  profited  by  a  contrary  practice.  1 
make  very  slight  slopes,  if  any  at  all,  so  that  when 
the  water  comes,  Ihe  strung  current  (which  carries 
the  heaviest  and  poorest  alluvion)  may  take  the  new 
straight  way,  and  the  weak  current  (which  carries 
the  richest  and  best)  take  the  old  way,  thereby  de- 
positing a  quantity  of  sediment  towards  the  speedy 
filling  up  of  the  old  bed,  and  when  once  filled  up  by 
these  means,  will  be  land  of  tiie  first  order.  But  if 
you  shut  the  water  entirely  out,  should  you  want  it 
filled  up,  you  must  go  and  haul  dirt. 

I  must  come  to  a  close,  but  first  1  must  be  permit- 
ted to  offer  an  apology  to  you,  and  to  the  readers  of 
Ihe  Farmer,  for  troubling  you  with  my  poor  commu- 
nications. It  is  this:  We  have  all  heard  it  said, 
"Now  the  ice  is  broken,"  &c.  I  have,  Mr.  Editor, 
broken  the  ice,  in  hopes  that  others  (and  many  there 
be)  who  must  know  that  1  am  not  able  to  teach  even 
what  I  might  know,  would  lake  the  subjects  in  hand. 
If  so  I  know  I  should  be  amply  paid  for  my  labor  of 
writing,  though,  lo  me,  rather  an  irksome  task.  And 
now  (I  believe  I  am  at  the  riglit  place  in  my  scroll)  I 
must  take  occasion  to  congratulate  you,  and  your  read- 
ers, on  the  addition  lately  made  to  your  best  of  corres- 
pondents. 1  mean  "A  Buckingham  Farmer."  His 
"Fire-Side  Reflections"  is  the  best  article,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  that  I  have  seen.  Do  request  him  to  give  us 
his  practice  in  ininutia.  1  should  be  glad  he  or  others 
would  say  something  about  the  best  mode  of  draining 
wet  land — such  1  mean  as  has  many  springs  which 
are  to  be  ditched  out,  and  then  secreted  to  an  open 
drain  The  difficulty  wiih  ine  has  been  this:  After 
ditching  so  as  to  take  in  all  Ihe  waier,  and  blinding, 
(as  we  here  call  it.)  either  the  blinded  part  would 
stop  up  afier  a  few  years,  or  the  water  would  rise  in 
another  place  so  as  to  render  the  land  wet  about  those 
springy  places.  I  would  like  to  know  the  best  mode 
of  blindirii;  or  secreting  ditches. 

I  have  several  objects  under  consideiation,  but  am 
much  engaged  about  this  lime,  having  jusi  commenced 
ploughing  my  corn  lot,  and  it  now^Hords  plenty  of 
grass  for  twenty  head  of  callie  when  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  for  them  to  bej'vn  it.  I  e.vpect  if  you 
were  to  see  it,  you  would  be  scared  for  loe,  but  by  the 
blessings  of  heaven,  I  don'l-fear  yet. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours,        James  T.  Jo.nes. 


Sir  Archy. — This  tamnus  horse  has  cleared  for  his 
proprietor  (independent  of  his  achievements  on  the 
tiiif)  $70,000.  He  is  still  living,  but  in  the  extremi- 
ty of  old  age,  (in  the  30th  or  31sl  year.)  His  vigor 
is  extinct.  He  has  not  shed  his  hair  for  several  years, 
and  It  has  grown  to  Ihe  length  of  tw<i  or  three  inches. 
A  gentleman  who  has  lately  seen  him,  says,  that  of 
all  animals,  he  is  the  worst  looking,  and  would  be  the 
last  taken  for  the  most  celebrated  horse  of  Ihe  age. — 
His  owner  treats  him  with  all  possible  kindness,  as  it 
would  be  unpardonable,  indeed,  if  he  did  not.  Prov- 
ender without  stint,  at  rack  and  manger,  and  a  soft 
and  delicate  bed,  proclaim  the  proprietor's  gratitude. 
The  door  is  left  open  to  allow  his  egress  and  ingress 
at  pleasure,  but  it  is  observed  that  Sir  Archy  only 
comes  out  to  drink,  and  having  done  so,  immediately 
returns  to  his  stable.  Except  those  of  the  finny  tribe, 
it  is  conjectured  that  Sir  Archy's  posterity  out-num- 
bers that  of  any  living  animal. — Riehmond  IVhig. 
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THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
WAHYLaND, 

For  the  diffusion  of  Hurlicnltural  Science  and  llie 
Improvement  of  ;he  Art  of  Gardening;  Associated 
Nov.  20th — Incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  at 
December  session,  1832. 

The  Council  of  this  Association  have  resolved  to 
open  the  public  proceedings  of  the  Society,  by  an 
Exhibition  of  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits  and  other  Ve- 
getable productions. 

The  Exhibilion  will  be  opened  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  June  next,  and  will  continue  during  that  and  the 
following  day. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June,  popular  lectures  will  be 
given  in  the  hall  of  exhibition,  and  on  tho  twelfth 
the  society  will  hold  a  public  meeting,  when  an  ad- 
dress will  be  delivered. 

In   furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  society,  the 
Council  have  resolved  to  offer  premiums  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  (jf  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  award 
ed  to  the  finest  oljecls  exhibited,  by  a  committee  of 
Judges  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

'I'he  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  to 
act  as  committee  of  arrangement,  vi?.:  H.  F.  Dickehut, 
chairman,  Z  Wateis,  Geo.  Fitzhugh,  James  Moore, 
Edward  Kurtz,  I  L  Hitchcock,  Sam.  Feast,  John 
Feast. 

All  who  feel  interested  in  the  advancement  of  Hor- 
ticulture, are  invited  to  lend  their  aid  in  furtherance 
of  this  design.  Those  wishing  to  e.\hibil  plants  or 
other  objecs  of  Horticultural  interest,  will  please 
communicate  their  views  to  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ment, stating  at  the  same  time  the  articles  they  de- 
sign to  exhibit. 

Letters  on  the  subject,  must  be  addressed   to  the 
chairman  of  the  coniniitlee,  from  whom  any  further 
information  may  be  obtained. 
May  3.  

Frices  Current  in  JVew  Vork,  May  1 1. 

Beeswax,  yellow,  18  n  20.  Collcn,  New  Orleans,  .11 J 
a  14i;  Upland,  .loia.l2J;  Alabama,  .11  a. 14.  Collon 
Bffggiii?,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  n  .2li;  Flax,  .13  n  .14'.  Flnx, 
American,  T.  a.S.  Flaxsied,!  bush,  clean, 15. 00  u  15.25; 

rough,  13  00  « Flour,  N.  Vork,  bbl.  5.50  a ; 

Canal,  5.50  «   5. lb;  Bait.   How'd  st.  5.50  a  5.74;  Uh'd 

city  mills, a ;   country,  5  50  c  5.62;  .Mexand'a, 

5.50  a  5.62;  Fredericksburg,  5.50a ;   Petersburg, 

5  60  0 ;    Rje   flour,  3. '5  a  4.00;   Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.15  a ,  per  lihd.  16.00  a  .      Grinn,  Wheat, 

North, n ;  \  ir. a  — ;   Hye,  North,  .•;6  a 

.;fi;  Corn,  Ycl.    North,  .13  a  .15;     Barley,  .08  n    10; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .45  a  40;  Peas,  white,  dry,  1  hu. 

a ;  Beans,  1  bu.  8.00  a  8.50;     P.orisioiis,  Beef, 

mess,  9.50  a  9.15;  prime,  5.15  a  6.00;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bhi.   13.15   o   14.25,  prime,  10.15  a 

11.25;  Lard,  1'.  a  .9. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  DURHAM  SHORTHORN- 
ED  CATTLE  AND  HIGHLY  IMPROVED 
SHEEP. 

U'ill  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  29th  day  of  May  next, 
on  {he  Lucky  Hit  Farm,  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  the 
late  residence  of  Richard  K.  jMeade.dec'd,  the  high- 
ly improved  stock  of  C.\TTLE  and  SHEEP,  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  said  dec'd.  It  is  believed  that  the  stock 
now  oflered  for  sale,  stand  unsurpassed,  in  the  valuable 
qualities  of  their  kind,  by  affy  in  our  country.  Amongst 
the  Durham  Cattle  are  several  BULLS,  from  a  few 
months  up  to  three  years  old,  handsomely  marked  and 
of  line  figure  and  size;  there  are  also  a  number  of  young 
COWS,  some  of  them  with  calves  by  their  sides;  and  a 
handsome  collection  of  HEIFERS  less  than  a  year  old, 
and  well  grown. 

The  SHEEP  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  wool,  and  for  their  uncommon 
thriftiness.  They  are  the  result  of  the  unremitting 
care  and  attention  to  the  subject,  by  the  deceased,  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  flock  consists  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  males  and  females,  and  nearly 
an  equal  portion  of  each.  The  Ewes  have  at  this  time 
young  Lambs  by  the  most  approved  Kams  on  the  place. 
They  will  be  sold  in  small  divisions,  with  a  view  to  the 
general  accommodation. 

A  credit  of  nine  months  will  be  given,  the  purchaser 
giving  bond  and  approved  security,  but  a  discount  will 
be  allowed  to  any  that  may  prefer  paying  the  money  in 
hand.  DAVID  MEADE,  Mministralor. 

April  6,— 8t 

CHOICE  MERCER  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

I  can  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  Mercer  Potatoes  of 
superior  quality  for  seed,  at  15  cents  per  bushel. 
I.I.HITCHCOCK, 
.•Vmerican  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


BAJiTZmOtLIl  PRICES  CTTaREHT. 


200,000  WHITE  MULBERRY  TREES. 

The  Swb-criber  has  on  hand  and  for  sale  200,000 
White  Mulberry  Trees  of  two  and  three  years'  growth, 
which  have  been  transplanted,  are  in  a  healthy  and 
thrifty  condition,  and  which  he  olicrs  for  sale  at  $1.60 
and  J2.00  per  hundred,  delivered  at  the  nuisery. 

Also,  a  few  of  the  Morus  Mullicaulis,  or  Chinese 
White  Mulberry.  ASA  BUTI.EU, 

SvJJield,  Connecticut. 

P.  S.  All  orders  (po^l  paid)  will  be  punctually  at- 
tended to.  April  12,— 6t. 

WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED,  &c. 

Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  OiTice  and 
Seed  Store  a  supply  of  fresh  and  genuine  White  Mol- 
BERRV  Seed.     Also 

MAMMOTH  PUMPKIN  SEED. 

EAKI.li:ST  FUENCH  CABBAGE  do. 

EAftLY  FRENCH,  or  PARIS  WHITE  ONION  do. 

ACURN  SQUASH  do. 

Together  wilh  a  complete  assortment  of  Fresh 
Garden  Seeds,  Including  those  raised  by  the  United 
Society  of  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 

I.I.HITCHCOCK. 


SINCLAIR  AND  MOORE  S  NURSERY. 
The  Proprietors  are  about  to  clear  a  part  of  the 
ground,  now  occupied  with  white  Mulberry  Trees,  in 
order  to  plant  other  articles,  to  which  the  exposure  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  will  dispose  of  them 
at  very  reduced  prices;— after  these  are  sold  the  regu- 
lar price  will  be  ten  dollars  per  hundred  for  trees  eight 
to  ten  feet  high. 

They  also  olfer  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  fifty 
kinds  of  hardy  Rose  Bushes,  (among  which  is  the  much 
admired  Grcville,)  double  Allheas,  Honeysuckles,  Cor- 
corus,  Lilac,  Snowberry  and  Buffalo  Berry  Trees,  Chi- 
nese Alanthus,  white  (lowering  Uorsecheslnut,  and  sil- 
ver leaved  Maple,  all  of  large  size,  (the  latter  is  a 
beautiful  shade  tree,)  large  red  and  white  Dutch  Cur- 
rant, red  and  white  Antwerp  and  other  Raspberry 
Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  assorted,  (large  plants  rais- 
ed carefully  for  sale,)  white  and  black  Walnut,  Quinces 
assorted,  Peach  Trees,  a  large  stock  of  very  superior 
kinds,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Treesf 
Grape  Plants  and  Cuttings  of  several  varieties.  Aspara- 
gus and  Hop  Roots,  and  Thorns  for  hedging. 

Apply  at  the  Nursery,  or  at  their  store,  corner  of 
Pratt  and  Light  streets.  Feb.  22. 

TO  FARMERS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  thai  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths  by  the  dozen  or  single, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  genera!  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Slraw  Cutters  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shellers,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  Agricultural  Implements. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  for  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice,  any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  Ihis  city.  The  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  time,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  street.  Ap.  26. 


Baltimore  Mabkei.— We  have  not  the  slightest  al- 
teration to  make  in  our  quotations  of  country  produce, 
except  a  trifling  one  in  corn.  The  wagon  price  of 
Howard  street  flour  remains  at  $5.25.  The  receipts  of 
grain  are  quite  limited,  and  fall  considerably  short  of 
the  demand,  which  will  account  for  the  price  of  wheat 
being  rather  disproportionate  to  that  of  flour. 

ToBACco.--Seconds,as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  S.OO  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  1.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wr3ppery,9uitabIefor  segars,  6.00  a  15  00  ;  yellow  and 
red, 9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  S.i'O.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  854  hhds.  Md.;  and  122 
hhds.  Ohio— total  916  hhds. 

Flour— best  white  wheat  fjmily  ,g6. 15  o7.25;  super 
Howard-street,  5.31^  o  5.50;  city  mills,  5.50a  5.15; 
city  mills  extra  5.50  a  5.15;— Corn  Mk.»l  bbl  3  62^;- 
Gbain,  best  red  wheal,  1.20a  1.25;    while  do  l.SOa  1.35; 

— Corn,  while,  62  o  63,  yellow,  65  a  66; RvE,  15  a  11 

—Oats,  31^  a  41— Beans,  15  a  SO— Peas,  65  a  70- 

Cloveb-seeii  S.OO  a Timoiht, —   a— Or- 

CHABr    Grass  3.00  o Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00a2.50 — Herd's,  —    a Lucerne  —  a  3H  lb.— 

Barlev,-Flaxseei.1.50  a  1.62-CoTT<iN,Va.l  1  a  13-Lou. 
12  a  IS4-Alab.  1  H  o.  13-Tenn.  .  Ha.  12;  N.Car.l  l^n  12; 
Upland  llal24-WHiSKEV,  hhds.  Ut  |..29Ji— ;in  bbls. 

31  n  32 Wool,  Ifasftfii,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  a  38;  half  do.  SO  a  33;  quarter  do.  2S  a  30;  common  26 
a  28.  Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  SO; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20o 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;quarterdo  16  a  lS;coinmon,  l6o  18 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  $195  a  205;  Country,  dew-rot  ted,  6 
a  1c  lb.  watei-rotted.l  a 8c. —Feathers, 31  n  31i;-Plas- 

ter  Paris,  per  ton,  4  25  a ground,  1.50  a   —     bbl. 

lron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.  UO  a  30. On;  bar  Sus.perton, 
15.00  a  85.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  a  6.25 — 
Oak  wood,  S.OO  a  3. 25;  Hickory, 4  50  a 5. 00;  Pine,  2.25. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  May  24,  1833. 


Vine  Dnr.ssERs,  will  pay  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Mr.  Henderson,  on  our  last  pajie.  If  the 
extent  of  the  vineyard  be  considered  sufficient  fur  a 
beginning,  (about  two  acres,)  we  think,  all  other  cir- 
cumstances will  be  found  perfectly  saiisfactory  to  one 
skilled  as  a  vigneron.  The  situation  is  very  hvalthy; 
and  the  lucalion  one  of  the  most  desiralile  thai  our 
country  affords,  for  the  economical  and  pleasant  main- 
tenance of  a  family. 


Farmers  and  Office. — There  is  so  much  rrnod 
sense  in  ihe  following  article,  written  by  Jud^e  Buel. 
of  Albany,  that,  Ihough  not  as  practical  as  we  could 
desire  for  our  editorial  page,  we  have  ilunight  our 
readers  would  be  pleased  with  it.  No  man  is  a  bet- 
ter judge  than  Judge  Buel,  of  the  evil  tendency  of  a 
thirst  for  office,  especially  among  farmers. 

Hi>TS  TO  Farmers. — Offices  are  created  for  the 
public,  not  for  the  incumbents.  They  neveriheless 
cons'itnle  fruitful  rewards  to  merit;  and,  when  spon- 
taneously conferred,  are  among  the  highest  honors 
that  a  free  people  can  bestow.  To  deserne  them  is 
worthy  of  your  ambition;  but  to  depend  upon  them, 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  would  be  unreasonable  and 
unwise,  if  not  dangerous.  A  thirst  for  office  is  al- 
most as  bad  as  a  thirst  for  rum.  The  more  either  are 
indulged,  the  more  craving  they  become.  Every 
repetition  of  the  potion  but  begets  new  desires,  until, 
finally,  the  passion,  in  one  case,  terminate.^  in  deliri- 
vm  tremens, and,  in  the  other,  in  delirium  candidilum. 
I  have  known  many  a  woiihy  man  ruined  m  his  use- 
fulness and  in  his  fortune,  by  this  latter  disease,  and 
ultimately  terminate  his  career  under  the  cuinplicalcd 
horrors  of  both  maladies.  ^ 

In  selecting  your  public  agents, adopt  the  same  cau- 
tion that  prudence  would  suggest  in  your  private  af- 
fairs: choo5e  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness in  which  you  mean  to  employ  them,  — who  know 
your  wishes  and  your  interests, — who  have  an  estab 
lished  reputation  for  integrity,  and  who  have  shown 
an  ability  to  manage  a  public  trust,  by  having  con- 
ducted creditably  and  successfully  their  private  affairs. 
Such  men  po.ssess  civil  virtues,  and  merit  civil  re- 
wards. But  distrust  the  man  who  reilcrales  his  im- 
porlnnilies  for  your  vole  or  your  influence,  as  wanting 
either  good  habits  or  good  principles.  Tlie  first  should 
render  him  independent  of  public  aid,  and  the  last 
should  make  him  ashamed  to  iisk  for  it. 

Are  we  then  lo  reject,  as  the  bane  of  our  hap|)ines3. 
the  honors  and  enioluanents  of  office?  Nd;  accept 
them,  when  proffered,  as  a  mandate  of  duly,  nut  as  a 
source  of  wealth;  as  a  compliment  lo  your  merii,  and 
as  the  requital  of  an  obligation  which  you  one  lo  socie- 
ty. Accepted  in  this  spirit  the  duties  will  not  seem 
onerous,  nor  the  emoluments  worthy  your  exclusive 
regard.  And  when  you  have  enjoyed  the  honors,  and 
fulfilled  the  duties,  abandon  neither  your  politics  nor 
your  religion,  because  your  fellow-citizens  happen  to 
discover  in  your  neighbor  qualilies  and  merits  equal 
or  superior  to  your  own.  The  spirit  of  a  free  govern- 
ment foibids  inonopoly.  Whether  they  impose  a  du- 
ty, or  confer  honor  or  profit,  offices  should  be  shared 
by  those  who  are  capable  and  worthy;  and  I  do  not 
know  of  a  more  salutary  provision  which  would  be 
engrafted  on  our  constitution,  than  that  which  has 
been  thrice  forcibly  recommended  by  our  illustrious 
President,  lo  limit  the  tenure  of  office  lo  some  defi- 
nite period  of  time. 

I  will  also  close  this  number  with  the  history  of  a 
schoolmate: — Job  Allerion  commenced  life  under  the 
most  flattering  auspices.  His  farm  was  a  pattern  of 
of  neatness — fields  well  cultivated,  cattle  in  fine  or- 
der, and  fences  and  buildings  in  good  repair.  Job 
owed  no  man,  and  had  accumulated  a  fine  sura  at  in- 
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terest.  His  children  were  growing  up  under  their 
parents  example  in  hahiis  of  industry,  and  promis- 
ed to  become  respectable  in  society.  Every  thing 
throve  under  his  care,  and  he  was  poinled  to  by  all 
as  Ihe  best  farmer  in  ihe  town  of  S.  His  good 
qualities, and  the  influence  which  these  procuied  him, 
at  length  brought  him  into  political  notice,  and  he  be- 
came a  successful  candidate,  very  much  against  his 
will,  for  the  Assendily.  He  returned  Iroiii  Albany  in 
the  spring,  wiih  some  new  notions,  but  the  habits  of 
the  farniei  still  predoininaied.  'I'o  a  second  nomina- 
nalion  Job  had  less  i.bjeclion,  nay,  he  secretly  in- 
trigned  for  ii;  for  he  thought,  as  he  remarked,  he  was 
ihen  qualified  to  do  some  gqod.  The  second  triumph, 
and  tiie  consequence  it  gavo  him  at  the  dinners  and 
parlies  in  the  renowned  ca|>ilal  turned  his  head,  and 
he  came  home  quite  an  altered  man.  It  was  no  long- 
er "  Come,  ioi/s,"  with  him.  Politics  engrossed  his 
whole  allention.  He  became  a  standing  candidate 
for  every  office  that  presented;  and  was  in  succesiion 
— sheriff,  senator  and  member  of  congress. 

In  the  mean  time  the  (arm  began  to  show  the  ab- 
sence of  the  master;  the  fences  were  prostrate,  the 
caltle  neglected,  and  the  buildings  verging  to  ruin. 
The  boys  loo,  as  boys  ever  will,  aped  the  father, 
began  lo  strut  the  gentleman,  and  lo  look  up  for  of- 
fice and  dignities.  As  industry  departed,  prodigality 
entered,  and  soon  wasted  Ihe  frugal  earnings  of  former 
years.  At  length  the  illusion  vanished.  Allerton 
hjund  himself  deeply  in  debt,  without  means  and 
withotit  office,  with  an  indolent,  extravagant  family 
to  support.  Offices  had  ruined  him.  In  his  distress 
he  mustered  resolution  to  do  what  hundreds  have 
failed  t-i  do,  and  who  have  done  worse  With  ihe 
wreck  of  a  foriTifer  compelence,  he  pulled  up  slakes, 
and  leaving  behind  him  his  official  habits  and  offi- 
cial pride,  fled'lbtlie  wilds  of  Indiana,  where  I  am 
happy  tosay,hfe  has  resumed  again  the  habiliments  of 
Ihe  farmer,  a4,d  is  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence. ,^.  _        _ 

Who  is  there  that  among  his  acquaintance  does  not 
recognize  a  Job  Allerton?  B. 


SpLE^^ID  Flower. — The  Greeni  ck  (Scotland) 
Advertiser,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  Cri- 
nuni  amabile:  ''The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  measures  one  foot  eight  inches  round  the 
stem;  leaves  from  three  lo  four  feet  long,  and  six 
inches  broad;  flower-stalk  three  feet  long;  the  flower 
is  one  foot  six  inches  in  circumference;  umbel  flowers 
at  the  lop  one  loot  eight  inches  in  di;imetcr;  Ihe  flow- 
er changes  from  a  crimson  to  a  beauliful  pink  color, 
which  sur|iasses  that  magnificient  exotic,  the  Dorian- 
Ihis  exce'.^ia,  which  tlie  lale  Mr.  Henderson,  garden- 
er at  W'oodhall,  was  so  successful  in  flowering. 


Enci.isii  \\fathfr  .4Nn  GAiiDrNi>G — The  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Auburn  Free  Press,  men- 
tions as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  fiih,  the  moon  ivus  d  stlnclly  tnsible 
fur  several  huurs,  and  thousands  sat  up  to  enjoy  Ihe 
sight.  The  weather  has  been  extremely  mild,  till 
within  a  few  days.  On  Christinas  day  wild  straw- 
berries were  picked  in  Uxbridge,  and  on  New  Year's 
eve  flowers  wire  gathered  in  a  spot  as  little  sheltered 
as  any  in  Falmouth.  I  have  just  seen  a  description 
of  the  manner  of  cullivaling  the  land  here,  which 
may  be  interesting  lo  you.  In  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty of  London  are  10,000  acres  of  land  used  for  the 
growth  of  what  is  called  garden  stuffs — 2,000  of 
which  are  cultivated  by  the  spade.  "Shortly  after 
Christmas  when  Ihe  weather  is  open,  radishes,  spi- 
nach, onions  and  all  other  seed  crops  arc  sown,  and 
as  sunn  afterwords  as  Ihe  season  will  permit,  which 
is  generally  in  February,  the  same  ground  is  planted 
with  cauliflowers  from  Ihe  frames,  as  thick  as  if  no 
other  crop  then  had  possession  of  the  ground.  The 
radishes,  &c.  are  soon  sent  to  market,  and  when  the 
cauliflowers  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  earthed  up, 
sugar  loaf  cabbages  are  planted;  when  these  are  mar- 


keted, the  stalks  are  taken  up,  the  ground  cleared 
and  planted  with  endive  and  celery.  The  average 
produce  of  these  gardens  is  supposed  to  amount  to 
$888  00  annually,  per  acre."  The  annual  produce 
of  all  the  garden  ground  cultivated  lo  supply  the 
London  markets  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Middlelon 
at  $2,853,800  which  with  JI, 776,000.00  produced 
by  the  fruit  gardener,  makes  a  total  of  four  millions, 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand,  eight  hundred 
dollars,  for  the  consumption  of  the  metropolis  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  only. 

TOBACCO— INQUIRY. 

Mr.   Smith:  May  16,  18S3. 

A  Virginian  planter,  would  be  greatly  obliged  if 
he  could  obtain  some  information  through  your  valua- 
ble paper,  on  the  subject  of  the  tobacco  culture,  as 
pursued  in  Prince  George's  county,  Maryland,  em- 
bracing the  raising  of  the  plants,  with  all  the  process 
of  cultivation,  curing  and  pressing. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
REMEDY  AGAINST  THE  BEE-.^TOTH. 

FriExd  Fessenden:  Mansjield.  dlhmo.  4tli,  1S33. 

J"h^e  has  been  much  said  concerning  keeping  the 
gr|ibi\f^m  (so  called)  from  the  bee  hive.  The  mis- 
cbiaf^^iSldone  by  flying  insects,  called  millers,  which 
inSil  beehives  in  the  autumn.  I  have  not  marked 
lh#liine  particularly:  but  according  to  my  observa- 
tions, it  is  but  a  few  days,  in  which  they  make  their 
ravaces.  These  millers  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  hive. 
The  egsjs  hatch  and  become  worms,  which  destroy  ho- 
ney and  swarm.  The  millers  come  between  sunset  and 
dark,,  or  after  it  becomes  somewhat  dark,  and  the 
time  in  the  evening  in  which  they  make  their  efforts, 
is  not  more  than  half  an  hour.  This  being  the  case, 
I  took  my  small  hearth  furnace  and  placed  it  near  the 
bee  hives,  in  order  to  attract  the  millers  to  the  fire, 
which  I  made  in  it.  But  I  found  that  it  had  the  con- 
Trary  effect.  It  dispelled  them  I  have  done  Ihis 
two  or  three  yearr  vmh^iicccss,  and  have  had  none 
of  the  grub  worms  in  my  bee  hives  since.  More  par- 
ticularly—set the  furnace,  say  two  yards  from  the 
hives,  and  make  in  it  a  fire  of  shavings  or  any  light 
fuel,  so  that  the  light  may  shine  on  the  hives.  If  the 
wind  should  blow  Ihe  smoke  on  Ihe  hives  too  much, 
set  the  furnace  furiher  off;  but  previous  to  all  this  let 
the  mouths  or  doors  of  the  hives  be  stopped  except  on 
the  front  where  the  fire  shines. 

This  is  of  considerable  consequence  in  economy, 
and  I  wish  those  who  keep  bees  lo  prove  the  experi- 
ment; and  when  I  shall  hear  from  them,  I  shall  say 
more  about  bees — but  one  thing  at  a  lime. 

Lemuel  Groveb. 


Roses  — Lovers  of  these,  the  queen  of  all  flowers, 
would  be  gratified  by  taking  a  pleasant  ride  of  three 
miles  easl  of  the  city,  by  the  Bell-air  road,  lo  Sin- 
clair and  Moore's  Nursery,  where  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  very  large  collection  of  roses 
(especially  ilie  hardy  kinds)  now  in  full  bloom,  af- 
fording the  best  opporlunity  of  making  selections 
against  the  transplanting  season.  The  other  depart- 
ments of  their  Nursery,  seed  raising,  and  farm, 
would  also  be  amusing  and  interesting  at  this  plea- 
sant growing  season,  where  large  crops  of  the  fol- 
lowincf  vecretable  seeds  are  now  ripening,  the  purity  of 
which  may  now  be  examined:  Large  white  flat  and 
purple  lop  turnip,  parsnip,  carrot,  beet,  radish,  rape, 
ruta  baga,  spinach,  onion,  Sic.  S.  &  M. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  April  3.  . 
Cotton  —Dealers  and  spinners  are  yet  holding  back 
a  Utile  in  fear  of  blowing  up  prices,  and  this  has  caus- 
ed holders  (o  offer  their  stocks  more  freely.  The  sales 
are  near  J.OOO  bags,  steady  prices,  consisting  mainly 
of  .■\merican  descrii  tions,  ranging  from  7  to  73d;  ex- 
cept 100  Bahias  at  8i  to  9d;  25  Surats  4  5-8  to  Sid; 
and  50  Madras  61  per  lb. 
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AORZ017I.TUR£> 


Horizontal  Plodohiko,  and  Hillside  Ploughs, 

AGAIN. 

Mr.  Smith: Virginia,  May  T,  \SS3. 

From  the  lone  of  your  editorial  remarks,  in  reply 
to  certain  queries  on  llie  subject  uf  "horizontal  ploui^li- 
in<r,  and  hillside  plouprhs,"  which  appeared  in  your 
eighth  number,  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  you  have 
misapprehended  either  the  purpose  or  meaning  of  the 
letter  which  conveyed  them.  That  letter  was  cer- 
tainly written  with  no  view  of  detracting  lioin  the 
just  merits  of  any  one — and  though  penned  in  haste, 
J  cannot  but  think,  on  a  second  reading,  that  it  carries 
on  its  face  the  design  (if  there  be  one,  separate  from 
the  simple  desire  of  being  informed  as  to  the  history 
of  a  much  valued  improvement)  of  bestowing  honor 
where  it  is  properly  due. 

Neither  is  this  a  question  of  gratitude, — as  we  both 
probably  concur  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  mode  and 
instrument  of  tillage,  introduced  by  Gov.  Randolph, 
over  those  before  used  for  the  same  purpose, — and  1 
have  but  to  repeat  the  remark  of  my  former  letter, 
"tliat  if  he  was  the  original  inventor  of  them,  he  meri- 
ted the  thanks  of  the  whole  agricultural  community, 
and  perhaps  not  the  less  if  he  merely  introduced 
them,  and  Improved  the  construction  of  the  latter"  so 
as  to  render  il  more  valuable. 

We  certainly,  however,  differ  as  to  some  general 
views,  and  one  or  two  minor  points;  which  latter,  in 
truth,  were  the  giit  of  my  queries.    I  did  not  suppose 
myself  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  I  should  scarcely  have  withdrawn  your  atten- 
tion from  matters  of  greater  importance,  to  gratify, 
■what  is,  perhaps,  an  idle  curiosity.      I  will  confess, 
however,  that  my  former  impressions  were  somewhat 
different  from  your  own,  as  it  respects  the  history  ol 
this  matter,  and  will  present  some  of  the  authorities 
which  induced  them.     It  was  nnknown  to  me,  that 
Columella,  had  recommended  the  practice  in  question, 
and  the  information  is,  in  so  far,  an  aiiswer  to  my  for- 
mer communication — inasmuch  as  it  traces  the  theo- 
ry, at  least,  to  a  higher  point,  than  1  had  before  read 
of.     I  had  often  admired  this  plan  of  culture,  and  re- 
flected with  pleasure  on  the  agency  which  it  has  al- 
ready had  in  repairing  the  desolation  caused  in  some 
parts  of  this  state  by  the  opposite  mode.     Foreseeing 
yet  greater  benefits,  as  I  thought,  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  farther  improvement,  I  felt  grateful  to  iheindi- 
Tidual,  who,as  I  then  supposed,  was  its  first  inventor, 
and  who  certainly  first  impelled  the  minds  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  in  this  direction.     It  was  not  unnatural, 
then,  that  my  attention  should  be  arrested  by  such  a 
passage  as  the  following,  in  a  woik  which  was  in 
my   fK)Ssession.     As  it  is  the  only  copy  of  it   which 
I  have  seen,  and  as  I  do  not  find  it  in  Loudon's  catalogue 
of  agricultural  writers,  I  will  add  the  title,  so  that  you, 
or  someof  your  readers,  may  verify  the  extract,  should 
you  meet  with  it.    It  is  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  and 
purports  to  be  written  by  a  lawyer,  who  had  deserted 
the  bar,  for  the  more  profitable  employinenl  of  farm- 
ing.    The  author  professes  to  have  practised  the  pre. 
cepts  of  his  book  which  embodies  in  a  lively  and  per- 
spicuous style,  the  then  existing  improvementsof  Eng- 
lish an-ricultuie,and  is  not  the  only  tribute  of  a  retired 
lawyer,  to  the  nobler  profession.*     Its  title  is  as  fol- 
lows: "A  new  system  of  agriculture,  or  a  plain,  easy, 
and  demonstrative  method  of  speedily  growing  rich; 
proving  by  undeniable  arguments,  that  every  land- 
owner in  England,  may  advance  his  estate  to  a  double 
value,  in  the  space  of  one  year's  time.      Together, 
with  several  very  curious  instructions,  how  to  feed 
oxen,  cows,  and  sheep,  to  much  greater  profit  than 
has  ever  been  known  in  F<ngland."     London,  printed 
for  A.   Miller,   1755.      This  portico  to   his  struct 
tore  is  rather  in  the  style  of  that  day,  but  like  other 


*  Tull,  the  father  of  English  agriculture,  was  in  ear- 
ly life  a  barrister. 


porticos  it  might  serve  to  attract  attention  to  that, 
of  which  it  was  the  mere  appendage.  As  the  mot- 
tos  are  somewhat  quaint,  they  also  are  subjoined. 

"The  only  gentleman-like  way  of  growing  rich,  is 
by  the  art  of  husbandry.     All  other  professions  have 
somethinn'  in  them  of  the  mean  and  subservient. — 
This  alone  is  free,  and  noble;  and  the  wealth  thus 
trotten  may  alone  be  said  to  be  of  a  man's  own  creating." 
Googe  of  Husbandry. 
"Male  agitur  cunn  Domino,  quem  villicus  docet." 
Cato  de  Agricxdtura. 
This  latter  maxim  is  not  inapplicable  to  many  of 
our  southern  farmers,  and  their  overseers,  as  some  of 
them  have  felt  to  their  cost.     And  possibly  a  senti- 
ment somewhat  analogous  to  the  former,  being  deeply 
seated  in  the  heart  of  the  agriculturist,  may  have  ag- 
gravated the  tariff  controversy. 

Here  follows  the  extract  taken  from  near  the  close 
of  the  work: 

"I  can't  introduce  a  very  useful  observation  in  a 
more  proper  place  than  this;  and  that  is,  when  the 
land  you  are  to  ploiighis  the  side  of  a  very  steep  hill,  as 
it  often  is,  'tis  down-right  madness  to  proceed  as  most 
countrymen  do,  by  ploughing  directly  up  and  down 
the  steep.  In  this  case,  'tis  pity  the  driver  is  not  in 
the  place  of  his  team;  he  would  then,  perhaps,  discov 
er  that  Hwoidd  be  the  wisest  leay  to  plough  across  the 
hill,  by  which  means  the  cattle  would  not  only  draw 
with  the  same  ease,  as  if  they  worked  on  plain 
ground,  but  the  furrows,  lying  athwart,  would  pre- 
vent the  rains  from  washing  down  the  fatness  of  the 
soil,  with  every  flood;  a  misfortune  to  which  at  present, 
all  the  lands  are  yearly  liable,  and  often  ruined  and 
impoverished  by  it." 

This  passage  certainly  contains  the  idea  in  ques- 
tion, and  pithily  describes  the  barbarity  (in  more  sen- 
ses than  one)  of  its  neglect.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  be 
announced  as  any  new  discovery.  But  as  this  author- 
ity is  in  a  measure  unknown,  I  will  add  further,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  abroad,  or  to  obscure  authors 
for  testimony.  A  friend,  to  whom  I  had  spoken  of 
the  above  passage,  informed  me  that  he  had  heard  the 
late  Col.  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  in  conversation  on  this 
subject,  mention  that  horizontal  ploughing  had  been 
practised  in  a  particular  district  of  Scotland,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Since  receiving  your  paper  to-day,  I 
have  looked  into  "Arator,"  and  find  in  the  number  on 
ploughing,  a  remark,  (the  which,  if  I  had  before 
known,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  troubled  you  with 
my  former  queries.)  It  is  this,  "deep  ploughing  combin 
ed  with  enclosing,  &c.vaslly  obstructs  the  formation  of 
gullies  in  hilly  lands  even  if  fallowed  with  a  level 
surface.  But  such  lands  will  admit  of  narrow  ridges 
as  well  as  level,  by  a  degree  of  skill  and  attention  so 
easily  attainable,  that  I  observe  it  to  have  existed  in 
Scotland  above  a  century  past,  under  a  state  of  agri- 
culture, otherwise  execrable,  and  among  the  ignorant 
highlanders.  It  is  effected  by  carrying  the  ridges  hori- 
zontally in  such  inflections  as  the  hilliness  of  the 
ground  may  require,  curved  or  zigzag  preserving 
their  breadth."  Farther  on,  he  observes:  "this  clas- 
sic system  of  agriculture  has  been  introduced  into 
Virginia,  by  a  gentleman  of  Albemarle,  in  a  style 
coinpleiely  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  country,"  &c. 

Here  then  is  additional,  and  perhaps  sufficient  con- 
firmation of  my  former  impression,  that  the  idea  was  not 
ntw,  oven  if  original  with  Gov.  Randolph.  Il  scarce- 
ly appears  too  that  "the  theory  although  eighteen 
hundred  years  old,  had  been  passed  by  as  unworthy  of 
attention  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  or  that  while 
adverted  to  (as  we  have  seen)  by  writers,  it  failed  to 
be  reduced  to  practice." 

In  relation  to  the  other  topic,  one  of  your  remarks 
seems  somewhat  equivocal,  you  say  that  horizontal 
ploughing  "was  most  probably  practised  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  of  course,  a  hillside  plough  of  some  sort 
was  used  by  them."  Rather  a  "non  sequitur"  I  sup- 
pose, since  thousands  practise  this  mode  in  our  coun- 
try without  using  the  hillside  plough,  properly  so 
called,  unless  the  common  implements  be  dubbed  with 


this  title  while  ploughing  the  steep,  and  anon,  receives 
another  when  it  reaches  the  plain.  The  principle  on 
which  this  instrument  is  constructed,  (and  which  I 
mentioned  as  having  been  suggested  belore,)  is  that  of 
the  double  mold-board  which  is  made  to  perform  a 
semi  revolution  on  the  single  axis  to  which  they  are 
both  fixed,  so  as  always  to  present  one  of  them  towards 
the  base  of  the  hill. 

My  authority  for  this  is  another  English  work, 
"Forbes'  Agriculture,"  which  though,  witli  the  one 
first  above  mentioned,  left  out  of  Loudon's  catalocae 
of  English  writers  on  this  subject,  appears  to  have 
been  cited  by  one  of  the  Agricultural  journals  of  this 
state,  (vide  Virginia  Farmer,  vol.  i.  Nos.  17  and  18.) 
In  the  American  Farmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  320,  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, of  your  city,  speaks  of  these  instruments  as 
having  been  originally  invented  by  Gov.  Randolph, 
and  much  improved  by  himself.  By  this,  and  other 
evidence,  others,  with  myself,  thought  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  ever  been  known  beliire,  n(jt  only  in 
America,  but,  at  least,  in  that  country  with  which 
we  have  had  most  intercourse,  and  from  whom  we 
have  derived  most  knowledge  on  this  subject.  Here 
follows,  then ,  an  extract  from  from  Forbes,  p.  638.  It 
is  the  description  of  a  plough,  of  which,  two  figures 
are  given,  but  as  the  other  parts  of  it  are  unnecessary 
to  the  illustration,  I  shall  present  the  second  alone.* 

"This  is  a  turnwrist,  or  turnrest,  and  by  some  cal- 
led a  turn-ridge  plough.  It  turns  the  furrows  all  one 
way,  laying  the  land  level,  without  ridges,  or  parting 
furrows.  And  in  sideling  or  sloping  <inn;nds,  where 
the  descent  is  too  great  for  the  cattle  to  draw  the 
plough  up  and  down  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  too  steep 
to  turn  the  furrows  up  against  it,  this  plough  per- 
forms the  tillage  very  well;  the  cattle  draioing  it 
across  Ike  drscent,  (gu.  is  not  this  horizontal  plough- 
ing,) it  turns  all  the  furrows  downwards,  or  with  the 
descent.  It  diflfers  from  the  swing-plough  in  the 
mold-boards,  which  in  this  plough  are  double  and 
moveable.  The  mold-boards  be  and  de  are  fastened 
together  at  their  foresides,  by  joints  or  hinges  as  at  n. 
When  the  furrow  is  to  be  turned  to  the  right,  the 
mold-boards  stands  in  the  manner  represented  in  the 
fignre.  And  when  the  plough  returns,  the  mold- 
board  6c,  should  be  drawn  up  to  the  beam;  and  de  then 
becomes  the  mold-board,  being  set  out  on  the  left  side 
of  the  plough,  by  the  wooden  pins  cd  and  be,  which 
connect  the  two  mold-boards,  and  pass  through  the 
sheet  at  d  and  at  e.  The  pins  should  be  drove  tight 
into  the  holes  in  the  mold-boards,  but  to  slip  easily 
through  the  sheet  of  the  plough;  so  that  either  mold- 
board  may  be  set  out  by  the  hand,  or  a  small  blow  or 
two  with  the  hammer.  This  is  a  very  ready  way  of 
shifting  the  mold-boards;  and  the  plough  performs 
verv  well  without  wheels.  The  share  has  no  fin,  and 
is  broad  or  chisel-pointed  at  s. 

"To  guard  the  joints  and  foremost  ends  of  the  mold- 
boards,  a  small  bar  of  iron,  om,  may  be  fixed  in  the 
beam,  thickest  at  the  back  next  the  sheet,  and  thinner 
towards  the  foreside.  This  bar  will  cut  the  earth, 
and  open  an  easy  passage  for  the  mold-boards,  and 
strengthen  the  plough." 

You  can  judge  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  this 
quotation  that  bears  on  the  point  before  us.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  "that  individual  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  true  author  of  these  improvements,  who 
blessed  our  country  with  them,  and  we  care  not  where 
he  obtained  the  idea."  This  again  appears  somewhat 
inconclusive,  or  the  lucky  wight,  who  first  changed 
or  introduced  the  drill  Inisbandry  into  the  United 
States,  might  disposses  old  Tull  of  what  have  here- 
tofore been  regarded  his  rightful  honors.  And  although 
we  may  not  care  where  the  idea  of  a  useful  invention 
comes  from,  when  we  have  the  thing  itself,  may  not 
a  little  curiosity  about  the  matter  be  sometimes  par- 

[*We  have  thought  it  unadvisable  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  the  engraving  referred  to.  The  object  of  the 
writer  is  certainly  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  the 
engraving.— £il.  4m.  for.] 


No.  n.— Vol.  15.] 
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doned,  ahlcough  there  be  no  apparent  uiilily  in  the 
inquiry,  (jr  even  if  it  savors  of  the  antiquarian  spirit? 

The  above  extracts  aie  given,  not  from  a  pedantic 
motive,  but  simply,  because  tliey  fell  in  my  way,  and 
bore  no  internal  evidence  of  their  being  original  specu- 
lations, and  the  queries  were  submitted  in  hope  uf  as- 
certaining- whether  any  thing  earlier  had  been  known 
with  respects  to  these  sulijects. 

Graleiul  too  as  we  should  all  feel  to  Gov.  Ran- 
dolph fur  uiiat  he  actually  did,  why  not  discriminate 
the  precise  object  and  motive  of  it.  It  is  very  possi- 
ble that  he.  although  a  scientific  and  classical  man, 
may  have  hit  on  the  idea  in  the  course  of  his  own 
reflections,  or  the  hint  may  have  been  suggested  in 
the  course  (jf  his  multilarious  reading — afterwards 
forgotten — and  subsequently  risen  to  his  mind's  eye, 
unconnected  with  the  name  of  the  authui  from  whom 
he  received  it,  after  having  lain  dormant  lor  a  long 
period  in  his  memory.  Or,  perhaps,  (and  this  is  the 
most  charitable  supposition.)  the  necessity  ot  doing 
something  to  remedy  the  appalling  evils  of  the  op- 
posite system,  may  have  forced  his  mind  into  the 
path  which  led  to  the  happy  thought.  But  an  inven- 
tion, made  by  two  or  three  persons, unconnected  with 
each  other,  and  neither  of  whom  has  in  any  way 
communicated  his  ideas  to  the  others,  is  not  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  any  of  them.  Just  as  it  is  said 
that  the  method  of  fluxions  was  invented  by  Leib- 
nitz and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  almost  simultaneously  — 
and  yet  no  one  doubts  the  high  powers  of  either — 
such  cases  being  by  no  means  rare  in  the  history  of 
art. 

But  to  descend  from  these  useless  topics  to  some- 
thing more  practical, — I  had  intended  to  add  some- 
thing on  the  improvements  which  have  been,  substi- 
tuted for  exact  horizontal  ploughing  in  this  state — 
but  really,  you  have  dismissed  my  fourth  query,  in  a 
style  so  very  summary  and  cavalier,  that  you  must 
have  thought  it  either  a  quiz,  or  a  ludicrous  mistake. 
I  assure,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  was  neither  the  one  or  the 
other,  although  somewhat  enigmatical  from  its  haste. 
But  my  communication  is  already  so  extended,  that  I 
will  not  trespass  further  on  your  columns,  than  to 
add  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  superiority  of 
exact  horizontal  ploughing  to  the  common;  but 
whether,  in  some  climates  and  soils,  it  has  not  been 
found  so  far  to  fail  of  its  purpose  as  to  produce  great 
and  lasting  injury,  which  might  be  avoided  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  mode.  If  your  readers  are  not  wearied 
with  the  subject,  it  may  be  resumed  at  some  future 
period  bj  A  Virginian. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
Answers  to  Queries  on  the  Culture  of  Rice. 
Mr.  Editor: 

Experience  has  convinced  me  that  there  can  be  no 
uniformity  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  rice,  even  on 
the  same  plantation,  for  a  consecutive  series  of  years; 
system  there  must  be.  but  thai  must  yield  to  the 
tyranny  of  circumstances  and  seasons.  The  princi- 
pal thing  is  to  understand  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil, 
its  advantages  as  to  flowing  and  drainage,  and  the 
grasses  which  infest  it  most,  and  whether  of  a  char- 
acter to  be  managed  by  water  or  the  hoe.  This  view 
of  the  case,  and  my  wish  to  aid  your  valuable  eflVjrts, 
must  plead  an  excuse  for  the  indecisive  and  some- 
what vague  answers  returned  you  by 

Columella. 

Query  1.  What  preparation  is  given  the  land  prior 
to  planting,  is  it  broken  up  by  the  plough  or  hoe? 

Answer.  The  best  preparation  ot  land  prior  to 
planting,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil.  If 
friable,  light  and  rich,  the  hue  is  the  best  implement 
for  turning  it;  if  of  a  clay  texture  and  stubborn,  the 
plough  is  preferable,  and  worked  as  deep  as  practica- 
ble, since  the  luxuriance  of  the  growth  depends  much 
on  the  depth  or  tilth  of  the  cultivation.  On  lands  of 
the  first  description,  chopping  is  the  next  process, 


and  is  enough.  On  the  latter  chopping  and  harrow- 
ing are  both  advisable,  though  the  latter  is  alone  used 
at  limes  for  expedition.  1  would  remark  that  in  the 
cultivation  of  stiff  clay  land,  the  preparation  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points. 

After  the  land  has  been  digged  or  plonged,  if  clay, 
it  is  very  noxious  to  flow  it,  as  it  destroys  the  action 
of  the  frost,  which  would  pulverize  and  improve  it 
for  planting.  Lighter  lands  may  be  treated  difterenl- 
ly,  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  all  lands  are  enriched 
even  by  the  winter  flowing,  though  the  banks  and 
ditches  are  apt  to  be  injured. 

ii.   When  is  planting  commenced? 

A.  The  lime  to  commence  planting  depends  much 
on  the  warmth  or  coldness  of  the  soil,  varying  from 
the  iOth  of  March  to  the  10th  of  April,  but  T  think 
the  safest  is  to  begin  about  the  1st  of  April. 

3.  Are  the  seeds  selected,  and  by  what  are  they 
judged.  Is  there  any  preference  to  be  given  to  seed 
obtained  from  the  iNorlh  or  South,  or  from  river  or 
swamp-land — how  often  is  the  seed  changed — how 
is  seed-rice  best  obtained? 

A.  The  best  seed  is  that  which  is  freest  from  red, 
and  that  grown  on  inland  swamp  is  generally  the 
best,  both  as  to  the  above  requisite,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  grain  being  larger  and  more  pearly.  I 
have  seen  seed-rice  with  not  a  grain  of  red  in  a  quart. 

4.  How  near  are  the  rows,  and  what  quantity  of 
seed  is  used  per  acre? 

A.  If  the  land  is  in  fine  order,  I  prefer  the  near 
trenches,  i.  e.  fourteen  inches  and  string  planting,  but 
in  clay  lands,  which  are  always  more  or  less  lumpy, 
sixteen  inches  is  the  best  distance;  and  the  seed 
should  be  scattered  in  a  trench  about  four  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom.  In  light  alluvial  land,  a  bushel 
and  a  half  is  the  best  quantity  per  acre.  In  clay 
lands,  which  of  course,  cannot  tiller  as  much,  two 
bushels  per  acre.  The  hoe  trenching  is  preferable 
on  account  of  neatness  as  to  looks,  and  is  also  belter 
than  the  plough  trenching,  inasmuch,  as  it  is  not  so 
deep,  and  I  prefer  the  light  trench,  from  the  impres- 
sion, that  rice  tillers  better  the  more  it  is  planted  on 
the  surface,  and  also,  because  it  has  more  loose  soil 
below  to  sustain  it,  which  is  ail  important  in  lift" 
soils. 

5-  How  are  the  seeds  sown,  in  open  trenches  or 
on  the  string,  do  you  cover  or  flow  without? 

A.  In  sowing,  I  never  task  the  sowers,  deeming  it 
too  important  a  part  of  the  process  for  haste,  I  think, 
however,  they  do  about  one  and  three-quarters  of  an 
acre.  With  respect  to  the  covering  with  water  in- 
stead of  dirt,  termed  "the  open  trench  planting,"  it 
answers  perfectly  well  on  light  lands,  but  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  substituted  for  the  old  mode  in  clay  soils;  as 
the  rice  is  never  sufficiently  covered  with  mud  to  en- 
sure its  safely,  even  after  it  has  taken  root  and  the 
water  been  drawn  off. 

5.  Do  you  use  the  point-flow,  and  what  are  the  ad- 
vantages? 

A.  I  have  not  used,  but  seen  much  of  the  point- 
flow.  Where  the  land  is  grassy,  (with  the  excep- 
tions of  joint  and  goose  grasses,)  the  soil  of  a  clay 
texture,  and  the  land  level,  the  point-flow  for  about 
two  days  is  very  advantageous;  but  the  water  must 
not  be  deep  enough  to  spindle  the  rice,  nor  used  after 
the  hot  weather  in  May  sets  in,  as  the  water  is  apt 
to  heat  and  scald  the  rice.  It  is  a  flow  which  re- 
quires great  judgment,  and  therefore,  cannot  be  re- 
commended generally. 

8.  How  often  do  you  hoe  before  you  put  on  the 
water?     How  long  is  the  water  kept  on? 

A.  I  endeavor  to  hoe  twice  before  I  put  on  the 
long-flow,  as  Ihe  rice,  though  apparently  backened, 
in  reality  is  acquiring  vigorous  roots,  to  derive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  water,  which  unless  to  assist  in 
mastering  the  grass,  should  not  be  kept  on  longer 
than  ten  days,  as  it  makes  the  period  between  the 
long-flow  and  the  joint  flow  too  short.  It  frequently 
happens,  however,   where   the    rice    is   combating 


grasses  which  the  water  can  destroy,  such  as  water- 
crab,  and  many  others,  which  it  can  backen  if  it  can- 
not destroy,  or  run  them  up  so  as  to  separate  them 
from  the  rice;  that  the  water  should  be  put  on  before 
the  rice  has  been  hoed  at  all,  as  rice  is  more  injured 
by  the  enmity  of  grass,  that  from  any  other  cause. 

9.  Has  the  plough  ever  been  used  whilst  the  crop 
was  growing? 

A.  Though  very  unusual,  1  have  used  a  plough 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  to  break  up  the  alleys 
between  the  rice,  when  about  ten  inches  high.  It 
made  a  fine  preparation  for  an  immediately  subse- 
quent hoeing,  but  the  trouble  of  clearing  the  lumps 
from  the  rice,  and  the  new  mode  of  near  trenches, 
made  me  abandon  it. 

10.  What  is  the  after  culture  of  the  crop— what 
is  the  latest  period  in  reference  to  the  forwardness  of 
the  rice,  at  which  the  hoe  might  be  used  advantage- 
ously? 

A.  When  the  long-flow  is  drawn  off,  the  rice 
should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible^ hoed,  but  not  as 
deep  as  the  second  hoeing,  picked  clean  and  allowed 
to  recover  the  dry  growth,  until  the  first  joint  ap- 
pears, when  the  water  should  again  be  put  on.  I 
would  on  no  account  hoe  rice  as  late  as  the  period  for 
it  to  joint,  as  it  stands  then  in  need  of  all  the  roots 
it  has  put  forth.  If  grassy,  it  should  be  hand  pick- 
ed. I  would,  also,  remark,  that  the  water  should  be 
frequently  changed, or  purified  with  fresh  water. 

U.  When  ought  the  water  to  be  turned  off  pre- 
vious to  cutting  the  rice? 

A.  The  water  should  be  drawn  off  preparatory  to 
the  harvest,  about  ten  days,  but  planters,  in  general, 
from  the  apprehension  of  gales,  keep  it  on  longer. 

12.  How  is  the  best  period  for  cutting  rice  ascer- 
tained? 

A.  With  respect  to  the  time  of  cutting,  I  think  it 
best  when  eight  or  ten  grain,  at  the  foot  of  the  ear  are 
unmatured.  They  will  harden  after  the  rice  is  har- 
vested, and  much  waste  will  be  avoided. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

On  the  Culture  of  Rice  on  High  land.  Corn 
AND  Peas. 

.Vctcbem,  M  C.  Jipril  7,  1833. 
Dear  Sir,— Yours,of  the  27th  of  Marc,  his  before 
me.  I  have  made  two  small  crops  of  rice  as  an  ex- 
periment. The  first  crop  was  planted  in  drills  three 
feet  apart  upon  high,  dry,  sandy  land  that  had  been 
cultivated  for  a  number  of  years  in  corn  and  cotton, 
and  would  have  produced  in  corn,  about  ten  bushels 
the  acre.  The  rice  tvas  sowed  in  the  drills  at  about 
the  rate  of  a  half  bushel  to  the  acre,  during  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  covered  lightly.  It  was  afterwards 
cultivated  with  the  plough  and  hoe  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  cotton.  The  season  during  its  growth  was 
favorable.  When  threshed  and'  well  fanned  it 
yielded  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  was  disposed 
of  in  its  rough  state  at  forty  cents  a  bushel.  The 
second  crop  (this  is  my  last  one)  was  planted  about 
the  same  time  of  the  year  as  the  first  one,  and  about 
as  thick  in  the  drills  upon  low,  wet  land,  just  clear- 
ed. It  did  not  grow  so  thrifty  as  the  first  crop  upon 
high  land,  owing  probably  to  the  land  being  new  and 
trashy.  Some  parts  of  it  fired  and  came  to  nought. 
Upon  the  whole  since  it  has  been  gathered  and  clean- 
ed, I  think  it  has  yielded  about  equal  to  the  first  crop. 
Circumstances  have  prevented  my  measuring  it.  This 
crop  I  intend  to  clean,  having  erected  a  little  machi- 
nery for  the  purpose.  It  is  of  the  golden  straw  va- 
riety. I  have,  no  doubt,  but  that  this  low  land  when 
properly  reclaimed  will  yield  /lixty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Low  wet  lands  here  called  "savannahs,"  with 
clay  foundations,  have  yielded  this  quantity.  The 
crop  requires  about  the  same  quantity  of  labor  to 
make  it  as  cotton.  I  have  never  qlanted  it  among 
corn,  but  have  frequently  seen  it  so  planted.  In  a 
dry  season  upon  high  sandy  land,  1  think  it  would 
fail.     So  prolific  is  it  in  breeding  worms,  that  corn 
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planted  in  the  soil  immediately  alter  a  crop  of  it,  is 
sure  to  be  eaten  by  them  while  young.  The  rice 
made  hero  is  heavier  by  three  pounds  in  the  bushel 
than  yours,  owing  lo  our  mure  noilhern  climate. 

In  cultivaling  corn  upon  sandy  land,  I  commence 
by  breaking  the" soil  intended  for  it,  in  February,  nol 
deep.  Sandy  land  should  never  be  ploughed  deeply. 
When  broken  it  is  crossed  at  interseclions  of  six  feet 
square,  and  on  llie  first  of  April  planted  with  three 
grains  in  each  hill.  Afierwards  i(  there  are  any  miss- 
ing hills  they  are  replanted.  The  field  is  ploughed  over 
every  fortnight,  and  hoed  about  the  hills  at  least  twice 
during  its  growth,  and  oflencr  if  convenient.  A 
hoeing  at  the  lime  of  thinning  il,  lo  two  stalks  in  a 
hill,  is  indispensable,  as  is  also  a  hoeing  at  the  period 
of  laying  it  by,  to  make  a  good  crop.  Four  or  five 
ploughings  make  the  crop.  My  crop  the  past  season 
averaged  to  the  acre,  three  and  oiieeigblh  of  a  bar- 
rel of  five  bushels  each. 

In  the  centre  of  the  squares  of  corn  we  plant, 
about  the  tenth  of  June,  a  hill  of  cowpeas,  (ten  or 
twelve  peas.)  If  the  land  is  freshly  cleared,  they 
yield  a  handsome  return.  If  old,  they  yield  but 
little.  These  we  cultivate  by  simply  keeping  the  grass 
from  them.  We  do  not  hill  them.  \A  e  find  ihein 
good  food  for  both  man  and  boast,  and  they  amelio- 
lale  theaoil  by  their  shade,  tiomelimes  they  are 
sowed,  and  just  before  they  blossom  are  ploughed 
into  the  soil  lo  enrich  it,  with  a  very  good  efl'eet. 
They  are  a  valuable  addition  lo  the  corn  crop.  Land 
much  worn  may  be  made  to  produce  them  again 
by  manuring  it.  'Ihey  do  not  look  so  well  upon  ihe 
table,  owing  to  their  color;  but  boiled  until  soft,  wiih 
a  piece  of  bacon,  they  are  preferable  to  all  the  other 
species  of  the  peas,  except,  peihaps,  the  garden  peas 
while  young.  They  are  more  productive  than  any 
other  species,  and  have  more  gluten. 

I  have  this  spring  carted  and  spread  upon  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land,  one  thousand  si.x  hundred  loads 
of  manure,  (three  mules  in  a  carl.)  When  not  other- 
wise engaged,  all  my  force  is  emplojcd  in  bringing 
trash  from  the  woods  and  throwing  it  inio  the  horse 
stable  and  cowpens  to  make  mannre.  By  this  means, 
in  the  course  ul  the  year,  iheie  is  amassed  a  respect- 
able supply  lo  enrich  Ihe  poorer  spots  of  the  farm, 
and  it  does  enrich  them  wonderfully.  By  ibis  pro- 
cess, these  twenty-five  acres  luive  been  brought  from 
ten  bushels  lo  thirty,  in  two  years,  and  my  desire  is 
to  bring  them  lo  fifty. 

Manuring  is  a  partial  remedy  for  emigration,  the 
spirit  of  which  is  so  prevalent  here,  that  vast  numbers 
leave  us  for  Alabama,  Tennessee,  &c.  whtre  tliey 
expect  lo  find  richer  soils.  Probably  they  may,  but 
when  they  come  lo  count  the  cost  of  a  breaking  up 
and  a  removal,  and  in  getting  well  Bellied  again; 
many  of  them  have  gained  but  little,  if  any  thing. 
Nor  are  they  ever  afterwards  satisfied  in  having  exiled 
themselves  from  their  fatherland.  And  what  is 
money  to  a  dissatisfied  spirit?  And  if  a  struggle 
against  difficulty  is  a  virtue,  il  is  virluous  lo  enrich  a 
poor  soil,  and  probably  in  marjy  cases,  it  is  also  the 
best  economy.  Of  these  mailers  every  one  assumes 
the  right  to  judge  and  decide  for  hioiself.  May  they 
do  so  with  advantage  lo  themselves.  In  the  inlerim. 
North  Carolina  is  de|)opulaling,  and  must,  finally,  be 
tenanted  by  her  priinilive  occupanls — beasls  and  In- 
dians.    Thus  changes  the  world! 

Respectfully,  Georqe  W^ii-son. 

NEW  POTA'IO. 
We  were  shown  last  Saturday  a  fiiiiintity  of  7iew 
potatoes  just  taken  from  the  ground.  They  were 
planted  late  last  fall  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  deep 
coat  of  manure  and  good,  warm  soil,  they  vegetated 
during  the  winter  and  grew  so  large  as  to  be  fit 
for  eating  on  the  last  day  of  March.  It  seems  lo  us 
there  might  be  some  expedient  contrived  by  which 
vegetables  can  be  had  earlier  in  the  season,  if  not  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year  round. — JVurthamp- 
ion  Courier. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

Mr.  Fessenden:  Xorlliamplon,  JJ/tril,  1S33. 

■Sir, — If  you  ihink  the  following  account  of  some 
experiments  relative  to  planiing  corn,  worth  a  place 
in  your  Journal,  il  is  at  your  service. 

For  some  years,  I  have  planted  my  corn  thicker 
than  has  been  llioughl  a  suilable  distance,  by  fanners, 
generally,  in  this  section  of  the  country;  and  lo  loe 
It  has  appeared  decidedly  lo  iucicuse  llie  crop.  But 
as  that  was  a  mailer  of  opinion,  I  made  a  little  expe- 
riment; rather,  however,  to  remove  the  doubts  ol 
others,  than  any  of  my  own,  on  the  subject. 

I  will  premise  by  slating  that  ihe  ground  on  which 
the  first  experiment  was  made,  was  a  sandy  loam, 
rather  cold,  and  though  nalurally  prelly  good,  was  so 
run  down  by  neglect  and  severe  cropping,  that  in 
1831,  it  gave  probably  less  than  hall  a  ion  lo  the 
acre,  of  pour  sour  hay,  worth  litlleelse  than  lo  throw 
inio  the  barn-yard  for  liner  and  manure.  In  May, 
183ii,  it  was  ploughed,  and  about  iwenty  cart-buck 
loads  per  acre,  of  a  compost,  (which  was  made,  one 
load  of  manure,  lo  two  ol  meadow-mud  or  good  soil, 
and  piled  up  in  layers  the  previous  aulumn,)  were 
spread  and  liarrowed  in  on  the  furrows. 

The  situation  was  one  much  subject  lo  early  frosts, 
and  the  crop  probably  suffered  a  dmiinulion  of  about 
one-fourlh,  by  that  which  occurred  in  September,  and 
by  which  nearly  all  the  leaves  were  killed,  while  the 
stalks  pretty  generally  remained  fresh  and  green. — 
The  effect  of  this  frost,  was  very  similar  to  what  I 
should  have  expecled,  from  topping  ihe  stalks  at  that 
lime.  The  corn  was  full  in  the  milk,  and  the  process 
of  filling  out,  ceased  enliiely  where  the  leaves  were 
all  killed;  and  where  nothing  more  than  the  leaves 
were  killed,  the  corn  dried  or  shrivelled  up  w'ilhoul 
rolling. 

I  believe  the  farmers  here,  usually,  give  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feel,  and  1  have  seen  some  lots  where  twen- 
ty feet  of  ground  were  given  to  a  hill. 

In  1831,  I  gave  twelve  feet  to  a  hill,  and  in  1832, 
il  was  my  inlenlion  lo  give,  generally,  about  ten  feet, 
or  lo  plant  the  hills  a  lillle  more  than  three  feet  dis- 
tant each  way.  The  ground  beinj;  prepared  as  above 
slated,  and  all  Irealeil  alike,  ihere  seemed  lo  be  very 
1  lillle  diflliciilly  in  making  an  experiinent  Ihat  might 
prove  satislaclory,  in  deterininiiig  whether  I  was  giv- 
ing the  hills  room  enough  or  not.  Accordingly  about 
half  a  dozen  lows  were  planted,  at  about  lour  and  a 
half  feet  from  hill  lo  hill,  and  as  many  more  rows 
next  adjoining  were  planted  at  about  two  and  a  halt 
feel  from  hill  to  hill  in  the  rows.  Tlic  rows  all  be- 
ing tl-.ree  feet  apart. 

All  were  alike  until  harvest,  which  was  about  the 
lOih  of  November,  when  for  Ihe  sake  of  making  as 
lillle  trouble  as  was  consistent  with  a  fair  result,  I 
fixed  on  two  of  ihe  rows,  which  were  standing  side 
by  side,  and  which  I  shall  call  No.  1.  and  No.  2;  as 
being  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

In  No  1  there  were  twenty  two  hills  on  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  the  rowseach  side  being  three 
feet  distant;  it  gave  an  average  of  13  5  8  stpiare  feet 
of  surface  lo  a  hill,  or  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  hills  per  acre. 

In  No  2  there  were  thirty  seven  hills  on  one  hun- 
dred f(:et  in  length,  and  being  the  same  width  as  No. 
1,  it  gave  an  average  of  eight  and  one-ninlh  square 
feel  of  surface  to  a  hill  or  five  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  hills  per  acre. 

The  corn  was  husked  in  the  field,  and  carefully 
weiirhed,  and  seventy-five  pounds  of  ears  (Ihe  usual 
quantity)  allowed  lo  produce  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn. 
No.  I  contained  seventy-seven  hills  and  gave  fifty- 
one  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  ears,  equal  lo  ten 
ounces  and  twelve  grains  per  bill,  or  twenty-eight 
bushels  and  forty  eight  pounds  per  acre.  No.  2  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  Ihirly-two  hills  and  gave 
seventy-five  pounds  ears,  equal  to  nine  ounces  and  a 
half  grains  per  hill,  or  forty  bushels  and  forty-four 


pounds  per  acre.  Making  (in  this  case)  eleven  bush- 
els and  seventy-one  pounds  per  acre  in  favor  of  the 
thick  planting.  It  will  be  perceived  that  while  the 
hills  in  No.  1  gained,  individually,  nearly  twenty  per 
cent,  of  those  in  No.  2;  which  by  the  way  was  very 
much  calculated  to  mislead  me  as  to  the  real  result,  if 
no  other  method  than  g^iies-smsf  has  been  adopted,  they 
colleclively,  by  the  acre,  made  an  entire  loss  of  about 
Ihirly  per  cent. 

The  difference  was  greater  than  I  had  anlicipaled, 
and  perhaps  much  greater  than  it  would  have  been  on 
a  different  soil.  Therefore,  I  have  given  you  some 
particulars  relative  lo  the  soil,  and  management  in 
this  case,  in  the  hope,  that  some  of  your  readers,  will 
make  comparative  experimeni-,  in  other  kinds  of  soil, 
ai  d  give  the  result  throunh  the  columns  of  the  N.  E. 
Farmer;  that  thus  by  making  common  slock  of  our 
experience,  we  may  be  able  lo  lake,  at  least,  one  im- 
porlanl  step,  in  the  cultivation  of  this  most  valuable 
crop,  independent  of  the  old  method  of  gttcssing  at 
it. 

I  have  given  the  data  from  which  the  estimates 
were  made,  so  that  if  any  inaccuracy  has  been  admit- 
ted, it  may  be  delected. 

I  also  made  a  small  experiment,  to  test  the  method 
proposed  by  some  one  (I  believe  in  the  N.  E.  Farm- 
er) of  planting  ihe  hills  much  thicker  in  the  rows  to 
prevent  the  corn  sending  up  suckers,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  space  between  the  rows  a  much 
grealer  width  than  is  usual,  for  the  purpose  of  freely 
admitting  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  was  on  a  warm 
sandy  soil,  in  somewhat  belter  condition  than  the  one 
above  described.  The  corn  suffered  some  from  the 
drought  but  not  so  much  from  ihe  frost  as  the  prece- 
ding The  items  were  as  follows:  — No.  1  had  thirty- 
six  hills  on  one  hundred  feel  in  length,  and  the  ave- 
rage distance  of  the  rows  on  either  side  was  three 
feet  three  inches,  giving  each  hill  9  4  144  square 
feet. or  making  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ly-five  hills  per  acre. 

No.  2  (between  which  and  No.  1  Ihere  was  an  in- 
termediate row)  had  fifly-lhree  hills  on  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  the  average  distance  of  the  ad- 
joining rows,  was  four  feet  three  inches,  giving 
8  2-144  square  feel  to  a  hill,  or  five  thousand  fourhun- 
ndred  and  ihirty-five  hills  per  acre. 

Ill  row  No.  1  Ihere  were  ninely-seven  hills,  the 
produce  of  which  was  sixly-six  and  a  i|uarter  pounds 
ears,  equal  to  forty-lhree  bushels  and  seventy-three 
pounds  per  acre,  allowing  as  before  seventy  five  pounds 
for  a  bushel  of  shelled  cum. 

In  No.  2  ib.-re  were  one  hundred  and  forty  six  hills, 
yielding  eigbly-eighl  and  a  half  pounds  ears,  equal 
lo  forly-lliree  bushels  sixly-nine  pounds  per  acre. 

In  this  instance  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advantage 
(if  there  be  an  advantage)  obtained  by  planting  thick 
in  the  row,  was  somewhat  more  than  lost  by  leaving 
so  large  a  space  between  the  rows. 

On  another  part  of  this  lot  where  the  ground  was 
rather  better,  Init  otherwise,  all  treated  alike,  (the 
mansre  having  been  spread  on  and  harrowed  in  after 
ploughing,)  I  measured  one  row  and  found  the  hills 
occu])ying  8  1-9  square  feet  each,  (rows  three  feet 
apart.)  and  yielding  fifty-six  bushels  and  Ihirly-seven 
pounds  per  acre. 

These  experiments  would,  on  the  whole,  seem  to 
favor  the  opinion  that  an  equal  distance  each  way  is 
the  best  nietbiid  of  )danlin!r  corn;  and  that  on  soil  simi- 
lar to  what  I  have  described,  about  nine  square  feet  of 
surface  is  sufficient  ground  for  one  hill.  On  a  differ- 
ent snil  it  miirlit  want  double  this  quantity — and  then 
again  on  aniilber  soil  it)m'g:/i(  not  require  as  much;  com- 
parative experiment  is  vianted  to  determine  this.  It 
is  a  subject  in  which  ever  New  England  Farmer  is 
interested,  and  can  be  settled  only  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  produce  of  ground  planted  at  different 
distances;  oilier  things  being  equal. 

We  want  lacls.— Raising  fifty  bushels  on  an  acre 
where  the  hills  occupy  twenty  feel  of  ground  each, 
although  we  call  it  a  large  crop,  does  not  prove  that 
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sixty  bushels  might  not  be  raised  on  the  same  acre,  if 
they  occupied  but  ten  feel  each. 

We  want  some  facts,  Mr.  Editor,  to  guide  us  in 
raising  corn;  since  tlie  days  of  Ihe  iiilgrim.the  wliole 
subject  in  New  England  has  been  managed  bi/  pte.ss- 
ing.    Yours,  truly,  Wm.  Clark,  Jr. 


(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  PEAS. 
Mr.  Editor: 

One  great  and  beneficial  object  of  your  useful 
paper,  is  lo  collect  and  spread  abroad  e.xperiments,  to- 
gether with  tlie  profit  and  loss  of  fanners  in  their 
several  pursuits',  1  beg  leave  therefore  to  make  known 
the  following:  Mr.  John  Gilmore.  of  Monmouth, 
ploughed  a  piece  of  sward  land,  being  one-half  uf  an 
acre— a  light  loamy  soil.  In  the  spring  of  1831,  he 
sowed  it  w  ith  peas  and  oals,  and  obtained  a  good  crop 
without  manure.  In  autumn  of  1831,  he  ploughed 
it  again  turning  in  what  grass,  &.c.  had  grown  on  llie 
land.  In  the  spring  of  1832  he  opened  furrows  not 
deep,  about  2  feel  asunder,  and  in  those  furrows  he 
sowed  peas  of  the  kind  called,  marrowfats.  '1  his 
was  done  as  early  as  the  frost  had  left  the  surface 
sufficiently  deep  lo  make  his  furrows;  he  covered  the 
peas  with  a  hoe  From  this  half  acre  having  put  on 
no  manure,  he  raised  peas  enough  in  the  pod  to  bring 
him  $17,  besides  what  he  used  in  liis  family,  and  he 
afterward^  collected  two  and  a  hall  bushels  of  dry 
peas.  Helherefore  realized  a  prufitofjj-JO,atleasl  from 
his  half  acre,  wilhout  manure  and  without  much  labor. 
Wight  noisome  oiher  farmers  profit  by  this  e.\perimenl 
by  going  and  doing  likewise.  Peas  are  worth  more  by 
the  bushel  for  fallfning  pork  than  Indian  corn, and  they 
are  raised  wilhout  hoeing.  1  suggest  the  idea, 
whether  farmers  had  not  better  procure  ihe  mosl  proli- 
fic kinds  and  raise  more  of  iheni  than  they  do.  If 
there  can  be  any  objections  i  hope  ihat  some  of  your 
experienced  correspondents  will  point  them  out  and 
oWige  a  F.4RMER. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
INTRODUCTION  OF  POTATOES. 
Mr.  Fessenoen;  Fryehurg,  J^pril  25,  1S33. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  your  very  useful  Jour- 
nal, for  about  four  years,  and  1  highly  prize  it.  \our 
items  of  intelligence  contain  more  information  of  our 
government  aftaiis,  than  a  basl;el  full  of  the  political 
papers  of  the  day.  I  soon  get  lost  in  the  labrynlh  of 
words,  or  tired  of  reading  unmeaning  sentences,  there- 
fore, I  read  none  of  ihem.  I  have  gained  much  valu- 
able inlbrmalion  from  ihe  practical  and  highly  scien- 
tific correspondence  of  those  gcnllemcn,  who  enrich 
your  columns,  and  also  by  your  notes,  on  the  ancient 
and  modern  agriculture  of  foreign  nations,  as  well  as 
our  own. 

You  seem  inclined  to  enlarge  the  number  of  your 
correspondents.  I  approach  the  list  wiih  very  oreat 
diffidence,  knowing  myself  inadequate  lo  the  privi- 
lege. But,  as  some  very  useful  discoveries  have, 
arisen  from  small  means,  1  take  courage,  and  will  tell 
you  some  things  that  I  have  noticed  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  being  past  the  meridian. 

Some  lime  s:nce  I  noticed  the  introduction  of  the 
potato,  into  one  or  two  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
Ion,  and  other  information  was  solicited.  Not  seeino- 
any  from  my  native  town.  1  will  tell  you  my  grand"^ 
mother's  story  about  their  first  coming  into  Wilminu- 
toD,  Massachusetts.  I  am  Ihe  only  grandson  of  Cap- 
lain  Samuel  Walker,  and  the  only  child  of  Timothy 
Walker,  Esq.  of  ihe  above  town  that  is  living;  my 
grandfather  having  died  before  I  was  born,  I  know 
nothing  of  him;  but  my  honored  grandmother  lived  to 
the  great  age  of  ninety-two  years,  when  I  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  retained  her  mental  powers  to  the 
last  unimpaired.  About  one  hundred  years,  now  goae 
by,  she  said,  that  grandfather  was  at  Boston,  and 
found  an  Irishman  just  landed  from  Ireland  that  want- 


ed to  work.  They  agreed,  and  the  Irishman  came  to 
Wilmington,  and  began  work,  and  al  meal  times  he 
saw  no  potatoes  cooked.  He  asked  grandfather  if 
he  had  no  peUUers?"  lie  told  him  "no,  he  had  heard 
of  them,  but  never  had  seen  any."  Patrick  said  "if 
they  wou'd  be  lilting  him  go  back  to  the  vassel  he 
could  get  some,  for  they  had  some  on  their  passage." 
tirandfather  told  him  he  might  go,  he  should  be  very 
glad  lo  gel  some;  Patrick  went  lo  Boston,  seventeen 
miles,  and  obtained  iwo  only.  It  being  sprimr  of  the 
year  he  planted  them  and  took  good  care  of  them,  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  taught  lo  cultivate  Ihem 
in  Ireland,  till  they  were  grown,  when  he  dug  a  few 
of  them;  and  inlbrmed  grandmother  how  lo  cook 
them;  and  the  Irishman  had  a  fine  repast. — The  fami- 
ly lasted  but  did  not  like  them  very  well.  When  it 
was  lime  to  harvest  ihem,  he  dug  them,  and  grand- 
mother had  baked  some  large  hard  shelled  pumpkins. 
They  look  one  of  the  largest,  and  put  up  their  whole 
winters  store  of  this  now  very  valuable  article.  The 
shell  contained  a  plenty  for  their  winter's  use,  and  to 
plant  in  the  spring,  and  some  lo  spare  lo  their  neigh- 
burs.  Grandlaiher  liked  Patrick  so  well  that  he  hired 
him  a  second  time;  he  planted  the  potatoes  a  second 
time,  when  they  raised  so  many  they  did  not  know 
how  lo  dispose  of  them.  My  grandmother  had  not 
the  convenience  of  the  old  lady  at  Lynn,  they  did  not 
raise  any  gourds.         Yours,  respectfully, 

J.4MES  Walker. 


(From  the  New  England  Fanner.) 
CULTURE  OF  LUCERNE. 

Columella  estimated  this  plant  as  the  choicest  of 
all  fodder  because  it  lasted  many  years,  and  bore  be- 
ing cut  down  lour,  five  or  six  limes  a  year.  It  enrich- 
es, he  f^ays,  the  land  on  which  it  grows,  fattens  the 
cattle  fed  with  it,  and  is  often  a  remedy  for  sick  cat- 
lie.  Coloriiella'scbservalions  were  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate of  llaly,  and  lucerne  is  not  so  productive  in  colder 
countries.  Loudon  says,  though  lucerne  was  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  has  been  long  cullivat 
ed  lo  advantage  in  France  and  Switzerland,  it  has  yet 
found  no  great  reception  in  England.  If  any  good 
reason  can  be  given  for  this  it  is,  that  lucerne  is  a  less 
hardy  jjlant  than  red  clover,  requires  three  or  four 
years  before  it  conies  lo  its  full  giowth,  and  is  for 
If  ese  and  other  reasons  ill  adapted  to  enter  into  gene 
ral  rotations. 

'Ihe  soil  fur  lucerne  must  be  dry,  and  inclining  to 
sand  with  a  subsoil  not  inferior  lo  Ihe  surface;  unTess 
the  subsoil  be  good  and  deep  it  is  not  fit  for  lucerne 
The  ploughing  should  be  deep  and  thorough,  and 
English  writers  advise  to  buiy  a  coal  of  manure  a 
foot  below  Ihe  surface.  Such  is  ihe  .practice  in 
Guernsey,  where  lucerne  is  highly  estimated. 

Capt.  J.  Swell,  of  Roxbury,  has  cultivated  this 
grass  to  good  advantage.  In  September,  1831,  this 
gentleman  sent  a  sample  to  the  Mass.  Hor.  Soc.  and 
observed,  "This  grass  is  of  the  fourth  crop  this  sea 
son,  and  according  to  my  estimate  has  produced  at 
the  rale  of  about  3000  lbs.  per  acre  each  crop  when  cut 
and  dried.  I  have  raised  this  grass  the  last  three 
years  and  find  that  my  horses  and  cows  like  it  much. 
I  prepare  my  land  in  Ihe  following  manner:  have  it 
ploughed  twice,  harrowed  well,  and  all  the  weeds 
and  rubbish  taken  from  the  land,  then  sow  about  30 
lbs.  of  seeds  to  Ihe  acre." 

The  quantity  of  seed  made  use  of  in  Europe  is 
from  15  to  20  lbs.  to  an  acre,  though  Mr.  Swell  thinks 
moje  would  be  better.  The  Hon.  Robt.  R.  Livingstone 
has  cultivated  lucerne  with  much  success.  He  ad- 
vises, as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  I.  Never  to 
sow  on  ground  which  is  not  perfectly  pulverized. 
2.  INot  to  sow  till  the  ground  has  acquired  a  degree 
of  warmth  friendly  lo  vegetation,  viz.  in  May.  3.  To 
sow  with  no  crop  that  will  probably  lodge.  4.  If  sown 
w'ith  buckwheat  to  apply  no  gypsum  or  other  manure 
till  the  wheat  is  off.  5.  If  the  quantity  sown  is  small 
and  the  farmer  can  afford  to  lose  a  crop,  lo  give  the 


ground  one  turn  in  autumn, another  in  April,  harrow- 
ing fine,  and  a  ihird  the  beginning  uf  May,  and  then 
if  the  weather  i)e  mild  and  warm  sow,  if  the  ground 
be  in  perfect  tilth;  otherwise  give  it  another  plough- 
ing. 

When  lucerne  turns  yellow  It  should  be  mowed, 
and  the  plants  will  come  up  free  from  disease. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
Observations  on  the  Culture  of  Grasses. 
-Mr.  Editor: 

No  one  knows  belter  than  myself,  the  Impatience 
with  which  the  planters  of  Georgia  and  South  Car- 
olina listen  lo  recommendations  to  cultivate  grasses. 
A  large  majority  of  them,  by  excessively  overtask- 
ing their  hands  and  horses  in  crops  of  corn  and  cot- 
ton, are  obliged  to  run  every  thing  almost  off  its  legs, 
during  the  summer  months,  to  keep  down  Ihe  crab 
and  ciow-foot  grasses;  these  little  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth  are  regarded  as  the  worst  ene- 
mies lo  agricultural  thrift,  and  one  adv  sing  the  use 
of  any  means  to  promote  their  growth,  liille  better 
than  a  simpleton.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  three 
or  four  of  the  southern  slates,  there  is  no  other  coun- 
try on  Ihe  face  of  the  earth,  (so  far  as  my  informa- 
tion extends,)  where  grasses  are  not  cultivated  as  an 
article  of  prime  value  to  the  husbandman.  In  most 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  slates  of  our  Confederacy 
north  and  west  of  the  Carolinas,  lands  which  have 
any  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  production  of  grass, 
bear  a  current  price  of  double  or  treble  that  of  arable, 
high  and  dry  lands. 

The  planters  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  are  not  more 
remarkable  for  these  opinions  and  practices,  in  respect 
to  the  use  of  grasses,  than  are  the  fields  ihey  plough, 
lor  the  wasted  and  hopeless  condition  of  the  soil,  and 
the  starved  and  shabby  cattle  ihat  ap|iroach  ihem  in 
the  intervals  of  crop  growing.  Have  not  these  mat- 
ters the  relation  to  each  other,  of  cause  and  effect? 
I  cannot  doubt  it.  Is  ihere  a  probability,  in  any  cli- 
mate or  country,  of  preserving  the  fertilily  of  fields 
without  an  habitual  and  extensive  use  of  the  grasses? 
No  instance  is  rei-ollected;  and  the  total  disuse  of  this 
branch  of  husbandry  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  con- 
version of  parts  of  JNIaryland,  of  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
linas and  Georgia,  from  a  state  of  great  original  fer- 
tility, lo  one  of  barrenness. 

1  know  it  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  that  our 
climate  is  loo  arid  for  grass,  "that  this  is  a  bad  grass 
country,  Sic.;"  but  we  also  know  that  in  Ihe  South 
of  Europe,  in  North  Africa,  and  in  parts  of  Asia,  cor- 
responding in  latitude  and  with  a  higher  mean  tem- 
perature than  ours,  that  grasses  are  objecis  of  syste- 
matic care  with  husbandmen,  and  their  fields  are  not, 
in  the  cant  phrase  of  our  country,  "worn  out."  So 
far,  indeed,  are  they  from  being  worn  out,  that  in 
many  provinces  of  Italy.  Spain  and  France,  under 
the  discouragement  of  the  vilest  governments  that 
ever  cursed  the  life  of  man,  they  have  become  more 
ferule. 

It  is  often  said,  too,  among  southern  planters,  that 
grass  must  not  be  cultivated  for  hay,  because  the  corn 
blades  supply  an  abundance  of  belter  forage.  If  our 
dwarfish  "skin  and  bone"  cattle  and  hoises,  had  a 
vole  on  that  question,  it  would  be  decided  otherwise. 
Beside  the  incalculable  advantages  of  having  on 
hand  at  all  times,  a  bountiful  supply  of  good  hay  for- 
age, and  the  consequent  produciion  of  much  manure, 
the  roots  and  tops  ot  the  various  grasses  and  other 
plants  with  which  this  country  dues  or  might  abound, 
it  is  believed  would  sustain  the  fertility  of  our  fields 
under  a  moderale  course  of  cropping.  The  mass  of 
vegetable  matter  that  is  found  in  the  crab-grass  roots, 
the  growth  of  one  season  on  an  acre  of  land,  would 
surprise  most  persons  who  have  never  seen  them  col- 
lected in  heaps.  Having  once  had  occasion  to  plough 
and  rake  up  the  grass  roots  from  a  small  plai  of  tol- 
erably rich  land,  I  found  Ihe  quantity  scarcely  less 
than  ten  fold  what  had  been  expected.    It  was  this 
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accidental  dcvelupment  thai  explained,  what  had 
previously  been  a  matter  of  some  wonder;  that  our 
fields  without  any  care  ot  the  soil,  and  uixier  an  un- 
ceasing course  of  e.xhausting  crops  for  nearly  forty 
years,  should  be  found  capable  of  producing  any  thing. 
I  saw  at  once,  that  it  was  the  roots  of  the  crab-grass, 
this  dire  enemy  of  cotton  and  corn,  this  pest  of  the 
planter's  life,  which  had  enabled  him,  in  spile  of  all 
his  foolish  improvidence,  to  keep  himself  and  family 
alive. 

I  am  apprized  of  no  experiments  in  this  stale  that 
■would  encourage  a  planter  to  import  and  cultivate 
foreign  grasses;  at  any  rate,  before  he  had  made  a 
fair  trial  of  !h(  se  that  are  indigenous,  and  which  are 
known  to  grow  on  moderately  fertile  fields  by  the  use 
of  one  ploughing,  followed  by  the  harrow.  Red  clo- 
ver, sainfoin,  lucerne  and  orchard  grass,  have  been 
sown,  and  managed  indeed,  very  badly,  without 
much  good  result,  except  in  resting  the  fields  where 
they  had  a  brief  existence  of  a  year  or  two.  Among 
the  foreign  grasses  which  I  have  tried  on  high  and 
dry  land,  the  orchard  grass  has  succeeded  far  the  best. 
It  grows  on  worn  land,  stands  our  hardiest  wintersso 
Well  as  to  furnish  better  pasturage  for  calves  and 
rnilch  cows  than  rye  lots,  and  the  roots  are  so  abun- 
dant as  to  add  a  great  deal  of  vegetable  matter  to  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  grow  as  long  as  three 
years.  On  account  of  its  abundant  roots,  its  flourish- 
ing in  cold  weather,  and  keeping  possession  of  the 
ground  for  several  years,  it  is  preferable  to  crab-grass; 
though  less  valuable  as  a  fertilizer  than  red  clover 
with  its  lo.-ig  tap  root.  Highlander. 


Linne,  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  is  the  basis 
of  the  bones,  and  is  found  also  in  the  fluids.  Shells  con- 
sist of  carbonate  of  lime;  and  hence  their  remains 
have  been  considered  as  the  basis  of  limestone  moun- 
tains. Silicia  and  manganese  are  found  in  the  hair. 
Iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  constitutes  part  of  the 
blood . 


HOXITZCUI.TURE. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
THE  SPANISH  CHEHTNUT,  {Castaneavesca.) 
The  Spanish  chestnut  is  one  of  the  most  tnatrni- 
fioent  of  the  European  trees,  exceeding  the  oak  in 
height,  and  erjualling  it  in  bulk  and  extent.  It  has 
long  been  naturalized  to  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe.  It  is  said  that  Tiberius  Caesar  first  brought 
it  from  Sardis  in  Lydia  to  Italy,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  France,  Spain,  and  Britian.  It  is  indige- 
nous, also,  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  in  China,  Cochin- 
China,  Japan,  &.c.  It  grows  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, at  present,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy, 
in  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  in  Switzerland,  and 
many  parts  of  the  Alps  towards  Italy,  in  Corsica  and 
Sicily,  where  it  grows  halfway  up  Mount  iEtna. 

This  tree  seems  to  be  very  long  lived,  and  grows 
to  a  very  great  size.  The  famous  Castagiio  de  Cenio 
Cavalli,  on  Mount  Jitna,  as  measured  by  JI.  I3rydone, 
in  1770,  is '204  feet  m  circumference;  some,  however, 
have  doubted  whether  this  be  really  one  tree.  Bry- 
done  says,  it  had  the  appearance  of  five  distinct  trees, 
but  that  he  was  assured  the  space  was  once  filled  with 
solid  limber,  and  thai  there  was  no  baik  on  the  in- 
side. Kircher,  about  a  century  before  Brydone, 
aSirms  that  an  entire  flock  of  sheep  might  be  com- 
modiously  enclosed  within  it,  as  a  fold.  II  Casta<mo 
del  Galen,  o(  which  there  is  no  doubt,  measured  then 
sevenly-six  feet  round,  at  two  feet  from  the  earth. 
But  those  trees  grow  on  a  deep,  fertile  soil,  formed 
from  the  ashea  of  the  volcano. 

This  tree  deserves  our  care  as  much  as  any  which 
are  progagated  in  this  country,  either  for  use  or  beauty; 
being  one  of  the  best  sorts  of  timber,  and  affording  a 
goodly  shade.  The  leaves  continue  late  in  the 
autumn,  turning  then  to  a  golden  hue;  nor  are  they  so 


liable  to  the  depredations  of  insects.  Tha  fruit  is  a 
desirable  nut  tcir  autumn  or  winter,  and  is  eaten 
roasted,  with  salt,  and  sometimes  raw.  It  is  the 
usual,  and  in  some  places  almost  the  only  food  of  the 
common  people  in  the  Apennines  of  Italy,  in  Savoy, 
and  some  parts  of  France  and  Spain.  'J'hey  are  not 
only  boiled  and  roasted,  but  puddings,  cakes  and 
bread  are  made  of  them.  "Chestnuts,  stewed  with 
cream,"  according  to  Phillips,  "make  a  much  admir- 
ed dish,  and  many  families  prefer  them  to  all  other 
stuffings  for  turkeys.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  flatulent 
diet,  and  hard  of  digestion;  yet  there  are  instances  in 
Italy  where  men  have  lived  to  the  age  of  100  years, 
who  have  fed  wholly  on  chestnuts.  These  nuts  are 
used  for  bleaching  linen,  and  for  making  starch;  they 
are  also  reputed  excellent  food  for  deer,  sheep,  and 
other  domestic  animals.  Tiie  wood  is  used  by  the 
cabinet  maker  and  cooper;  makes  an  excellent  cop- 
pice tree,  for  poles  and  hoops;  the  bark  is  equal  in 
astringency  to  that  of  the  larch  and  mountain-ash  for 
tanning;  the  wood  is  also  esteemed  for  limber  and 
fuel. 

Propagation  and  Culture.— This  tree  is  propa- 
gated by  planting  the  nuts  early  in  spring  in  beds 
of  unmanured  sandy  loam  with  a  dry  bottom,  but 
will  grow  in  any  soil,  on  a  dry  sub-soil.  Before  plant- 
ing, It  will  be  proper  to  put  the  nuts  into  water  to 
try  their  goodness,  which  is  known  by  their  weight; 
those  which  swim  are  generally  good  for  nothing; 
but  such  as  sink  to  the  bottom  are  sure  to  be  good. 
In  planting,  a  drill  should  be  made  about  four  inches 
deep,  in  which  the  nuls  should  be  placed  at  about  four 
orsix  inches  apart,  with  the  eye  uppermost;  then  draw 
the  earth  over  them  with  a  rake,  or  some  other  suita- 
ble instruraenl:  then  make  a  second  drill  at  about  the 
distance  of  a  foot  from  the  former,  proceeding  as  be- 
fore, allowing  three  or  four  rows  in  a  bed,  with  an 
alley  between,  three  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience 
of  cleansing  the  beds,  &c.  In  about  three  months 
the  nuts  will  appear  above  ground,  after  which,  they 
should  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  especially  when  youno-. 
In  these  beds  they  may  remain  for  two  years,  when 
ihey  may  be  removed  into  a  nursery  at  a  wider  dis- 
tance. The  best  season  for  transplanting  is  late  in 
aiitumn,  or  early  in  spring.  The  time  generally 
allowed  them  in  this  nursery  is  three  or  four  years,  ac- 
cording to  their  growth;  but  the  younger  they  are  trans- 
planted, if  designed  fur  timber,  the  better  they  will 
succeed.  They  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  ob- 
serving to  prune  off  lateral  branches,  which  would 
retard  their  upright  growth;  and  when  they  are 
disposed  to  grow  crooked,  they  may  be  cut  down  to 
the  lowermost  eye,  next  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  first  year  after  planting,  which  will  cause  them 
to  make  one  strong  upright  shoot,  and  afterwards  may 
be  trained  into  straight,  good  trees.  After  having 
remained  three  or  four  years  in  this  nursery,  they 
may  be  transplanted,  either  in  rows  to  grow  for  tim- 
ber, or  in  quarters  to  grow  for  wilderness  plantations, 
avenues,  clumps,  or  the  orchard.  If  they  are  intend- 
ed for  timber,  it  is  much  better  to  transplant  them 
and  let  thein  remain  unmoved;  for  these  trees  are  apt 
to  have  a  downright  lap-root,  which,  being  bent  by 
transplanting,  is  often  a  check  to  their  upright  growth. 
But  when  they  are  intended  for  fruit,  permit  the  trees 
to  branch  out  freely  above,  inosily  in  their  natural 
order,  to  advance  in  large  regular  heads.  Give  occa- 
sional pruning  only  to  very  irregular  and  cross  branch- 
es, and  low  stragglers.  After  they  have  attained 
some  tolerably  branchy  growth,  Ihey  will  come  into 
bearing  in  moderate  plenty;  and  when  they  have  ex- 
panded into  large,  full  heads,  they  may  be  expected 
to  yield  in  abundance." 

The  foregoing  remarks  will,  I  hope,  have  some 
tendency  to  encourage  the  growth  of  this  invaluable 
tree  in  this  country.  Thtrecan  be  no  doubt  of  its  suc- 
ceeding   to  perfection   in    the   middle  and    western 


*  See  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  and  Mil- 
ler's Gardeners  and  Bolauista'  Dictionary,  by  Martin. 
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states;  and  a  high  probability  in  the  northern.  Every 
patriot  and  friend  to  posterity  can  do  no  jess  than 
make  the  experiment.  Let  us  hope,  however,  to  see 
it  rear  its  head  amo.ng  our  forests  and  plantations, 
and,  ere  many  years,  be  a  source  of  health,  orna- 
ment, and  of  profit.  g^ 

Note.  A  quantity  of  the  nuts  have  recently  been 
imported  by  I.  Thorndiko,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution  to  those  who  wish  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  cultivating  them.  Small  parcels  may  be 
had  gratis  at  the  office  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
GRAFTING. 

Volusia,  Chatauque  county,  ) 
Messrs.  Editors:  .n/arc/i  I,  1833.      \ 

Will  some  person,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  answer  the  following  questions?  la 
it  possible  to  make  a  red  and  green  apple  scion  grow 
together  so  as  to  produce  fruit,  one-half  of  which 
shall  be  red,  the  other  half  green?  that  one-half 
may  be  sweet,  the  other  half  sour?  If  so,  how  is  it  per- 
formed? Is  it  by  grafting,  or  by  inoculation?  What 
season  should  grafts  be  set?  and  what  lime  in  the 
summer  should  inoculation  be  performed? 

Re.itARKS  BY  A  Corrkspondent. — In  reply  to  the 
above,  we  answer,  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  two 
scions  may  be  split  longitudinally,  and  nicely  filled  to- 
gether, and  thus  be  ingrafted  to  a  common  stock;  but 
whether  the  fruit  would  partake  of  both  parents,  is 
quite  apocryphal.  It  seems  to  us,  as  the  scion  grew 
and  lengthened  itself,  it  would  still  preserve  its  iden- 
tity, as  undoubtedly  would  each  bud  which  should 
sprout  from  the  original  scion;  if  a  blossom  bud  should 
start  from  the  wood  at  the  very  line  of  union,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  what  would  be  the  result.  We 
have  never  seen  an  apple  of  the  two  colors  so  distinct- 
ly marked  as  to  indicate  an  operation  of  this  kind,  but 
there  are  many  instances  of  apples  half  sweet  and 
half  sour;  and  we  were  last  fall  shown  a  limb  with 
the  apples  attached,  alternately  sweet  and  sour, 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  whole  tree.  It  has 
been  often  asserted,  that  the  haU  sour  and  half  sweet 
apples  were  produced  by  the  splitting  of  the  graft,  or 
the  bud,  in  inoculation;  while  others  have  asserted 
that  it  was  a  premature  ripening  of  one  side  of  the 
fruit. 

The  peach  and  the  plum  will  graft  and  bud  togeth- 
er; what  would  be  the  consequences  if  this  union 
should  take  place?  ripening  at  different  periods,  a 
rough  skin  and  a  smooth  one,  stones  of  a  dilTerent  size 
and  form — it  would  certainly  be  an  anomaly  in  nature. 

The  best  season  for  budding  is  at  any  time  after  the 
formation  of  the  new  bud,  when  the  bark  will  peal 
freely  on  the  stock.     If  put  in  too  early,  they  arc  apt      •<■• 

to  start  late  in  the  season,  and  not  ripen  their  wood ^ 

July  and  August  are  the  best  months.     Grafting  is       l^' 
preferable  to  budding  in  all  cases  except  on  small  and 
young  stocks,  or  with  the  peach,  nectarine  and  apri-       ** 
cot. 


(From  the  Northern  Farmer.) 
HIGH  BUSH  CRANBERRY. 

Messrs.  Newtons;  J^ewport,  JUay  }S30. 

In  the  New  England  Farmer  of  the  seventeenth 
of  April  last,  a  correspondent  ini|uire3  of  the  readers 
of  that  paper  whether  any  of  them  "know  of  the 
high  bushed  cranberry;  where  any  of  it  grows,  and 
if  so,  whether  it  can  be  obtained  in  any  considerable 
quantity?"  Not  having  seen  any  answer  to  that  in- 
quiry in  the  New  England  Farmer,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  communicate  through  your  valuable  paper, 
some  particulars  in  relation  to  tliat  shrub,  which  is 
said  by  the  correspondent  of  the  New  England  Far- 
mer to  be  "an  extensively  valuable   medical  plant 

although  its  viriues  are  very  little  known." 

The  high  bush  cranberry  is  a  beautiful  shrub, grows 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  is  exceedingly  fruit- 
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fill;  pruducing great  numbers  of  large  clusters  of  brr- 
ries,  resembling  the  low  cranberry  in  appearance  and 
taste,  though  I  think  of  a  pleasanter  acid.  The  ber- 
ries are  not  quite  as  large  as  those  ol  the  low  spe- 
cies, and  have  a  hard  stone  or  seed  in  them  of  consi- 
derable size,  like  that  of  the  cherry,  though  ot  dif- 
ferent form,  being  ihin  and  flat,  instead  of  globular. 
This  beautiful  shrub  is  indigenous  in  New  Hamp- 
shire; is  common  in  the  western  part  of  the  slate, 
and  is  occasi<mally  found  in  the  gardens,  and  about 
the  dwellings  of  our  citizens.  Its  favorite  location 
is  on  the  interval  lands  near  brooks  and  rivers,  where 
it  grows  luxuriantly;  but  is,  I  believe,  never  found 
on  low  meadows,  or  wet  and  swampy  lands.  Z. 
[The  shrub  above  spoken  of  is  the  Viburnum  oxy- 
coccos,  and  belongs  to  an  order  very  different  from 
the  cranberry.  It  is  a  tolerable  ornament  m  a  shrub- 
bery, but  of  very  little,  if  any  use  in  the  kitchen. — 
Ed.  Jlmer.  Farmer.  ] 


RURAI.  ECONOIVIT. 


(From  the  New  England  farmer.) 
Analysis  of  Different  Sorts  of  Salt,  &c 
Jamaica  Plain, 
T.  G.  Fessekden,  Es9.  ^1piU29,  IS33.  , 

Sir,— In  your  N.  E.  Farmer  of  7th  March,  1832, 
you  published  an  article  furnished  by  me,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  salt,  (in  consequence  of  an  article  from  the 
N.York  Medical  Repository  by  Dr.  Mitchell  on  the 
dettnictive  qualities  of  Liverpool  Halt.)  in  which  pa- 
per I  gave  you  in  an  extract  fro.Ti  Ure's  Chemistry,  4th 
edition,  ISJiJ,  an  analysis  of  eleven  sorts  of  salt. 
And  my  expectations  of  being  enabled  to  furnish  you 
an  analysis,  by  an  able  chemist  of  our  own  counlry, 
of  several  foreign  as  wetl  as  American  salts. 

I  procured  eight  sample.^,  as  per  particulars  below, 
and  President  Quincy  was  so  obliging  as  to  request 
Dr.  Webster,  Professor  of  Chemistry  of  Harvard 
University  to  analyse  them.  He  has  sent  me  the  re- 
sult which  I  now  give  you  of  500  grains  of  each. 


1.  Sicily  course  salt, 
S.Eastport,  Me. 
4.  New  York,  fine, 

7.  St.  Ubes,  course, 
9.  Quincy,  Mass. 

8.  Native  rock  or 
mineral  salt  from 
Cheshire,  Ensr. 
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No.  2.  Liverpool  coarse  fine.  The  Muriate  of 
Soda  and  other  constituents  agreed  so  nearly  with  the 
results  from  No.  8,  as  did  the  results  from  No.  6, 
(Liverpool  finest,)  that  I  find  them  noted  on  my  book 
as  the  same,  diftering  only  in  the  slate  of  mechanical 
division. 

No.  5.  Turks  Island  salt,  very  nearly  the  same 
results  as  No.  1.  In  the  sample  from  Sicily,  No.  1,  I 
obtained  indication  of  a  minute  proportion  of  iodine. 

I.  W.W. 

No.  3  was  a  speoimen  of  salt  manufactured  at  East- 
port,  in  Maine,  (from  the  English  Cheshire  Rock  or 
Mineral  salt.)  Large  quantities  of  it  are  there  manu- 
factured, and  it  appears  to  possess  precisely  the  quali- 
ties of  Liverpool  salt  all  of  whicli  I  believe  is  manu- 
factured from  the  Mineral  rock  and  springs  of  Ches- 
hire. 

No  4  was  from  a  basket  of  fine  table  salt  manu- 
factured at  one  of  the  salt  establishments  in  the 
western  part  of  JVew  York. 

No  9  was  a  specimen  of  salt  from  President 
Quincy 's  own  Bait  works  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  evaporat- 


ed from  sea  water.  His  works  have  long  been  con- 
sidered as  producing  it  of  superior  quality. 

After  the  examination,  ol  the  different  salts  usually 
for  sale  in  our  markets,  I  trust  there  need  be  no  longer 
any /ear  in  using  them,  on  account  of  any  bad  pro- 
perties they  may  have  been  supposed  to  possess.  Only 
bearing  in  mind  that  their  use  should  be  by  weight, 
not  measure.  If  for  butter  I  have  no  doubt  the  "fine 
Liverpool  or  Easlport  is  as  good  as  any  other,  provid- 
ed the  butter  be  well  made  and  thoroughly  worked. 

1  have  for  many  years  had  no  other  used,  till  the 
past  year  I  purchased  the  best  Turks  Isl;.nd  I  could 
find,  and  had  it  well  washed  and  ground  fine.  We 
do  not  perceive  the  least  difference  in  the  butter, 
having  used  precisely  the  same  weight. 

There  is  no  doubt  for  packing  meat  and  fuh  the 
coarsest  salt  should  be  used,  as  keeping  the  meal 
separate,  and  being  longer  in  dissolving. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Prince. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

Sows  AND  THEIR  PlGS AnIMAL  FoOD  FOR  SwiRE. 

&C. 
Mr   Fessenden:  ^'e^o  Bedford,  May  1,  1833. 

In  your  paper  of  April  3,  I  observed  an  article  by 
"A  Subscriber,"  the  writer  of  which  recommends  ani- 
mal food  to  be  given  to  sows  just  before  farrowing, 
believing  it  will  prevent  them  from  destroying  theTr 
pigs.  He  recommends  fresh  meal;  I  will  go  further 
and  say,  that  my  e.xperience  tells  me  that  salt  meat, 
either  raw  or  boiled,  will  produce  the  same  beneficial 
effiect. 

I  have  since  seen  another  article  in  your  paper  over 
the  signature  of  "Berkshire,"  the  writer  of  which 
does  not  agree  with  your  "Subscriber,"  does  not  "come 

to  the  same  conclusions,"  but  takes  other  ground 

recommends  another  mode  of  treatment,  a  mode  that 
is  not  indispensably  necessary,  as  1  shall  prove  by 
and  by. 

He  says,  "The  nature  of  swine  is  to  feed  on  almost 
any  thing  that  comes  in  its  way,  but  its  natural  food  is 
vegetable  rather  than  animal,"  &c.  It  may  be  so,  but 
who  is  there  that  does  not  know  that  swine  are  ex- 
tremely eager  after  animal  food  at  all  times,  that  they 
will  always  leave  vegetable  for  animal  food— and  who 
can  say,  but  that  at  or  near  the  lime  of  farrowing 
some  of  them  may  have  still  stronger  inclinations  fo" 
animal  food''  Perhaps  some  sows  would  not  destroy 
their  pigs  under  any  circumstances  as  to  food  or  loca- 
tion, while  others  from  some  cause  unknown  to  us, 

areinduced  to  commit  an  unnatural  act "Berkshire" 

says,  "  In  cases  where  the  pigs  come  late  in  the  season 
and  the  sows  have  had  the  opportunity  of  coming  to 
the  ground  and  working  in  it,  and  collecting  grass, 
roots,  &c. I  have  neverknown  any  of  thedifficulties  com- 
plained of  by  your  correspondents."— He  then  recom- 
mends, that  when  from  necessity  sows  are  kept  in  a 
close  pen  and  from  the  ground,  giving  them  a  suitable 
supply  of  potatoes,  turnips,  nita  baga,  ^-c.  which  he 
thinks  will  remove  the  difficulty  complained  of. 

I  will  now  inform  Mr.  "Berkshire"  of  a  little  of 
my  experience,  and  leave  him  to  make  his  own  com- 
ments— I  have  seen  more  than  twenty  broods  of  as 
fine  pigs  as  ever  were  seen  in  a  farm  yard,  farrowed 
in  a  house  the  dimensions  of  which  did  not  exceed 
eight  feet  by  ihree  and  a  half  or  four,  and  raised  on 
the  deck  of  a  M>/io(e  ship  at  sea,  where  there  was  no 
earth  for  the  sows  to  work  upon —  no  grass — no  roots 
to  be  collected,  and  what  was  still  worse,  there  were 
no  potatoes — no  turnips,  nor  ruta  baja,  not  even  for 
human,  much  less  to  furnish  a  "suitable  supply"  to 
feed  swine  upon— Yes,  I  have  raised  pigs  that  have 
lived  to  farrow  pigs,  that  never  sat  a  hoof  on  terra 
firma,  that  never  had  the  pleasure  of  sticking  their 
noses  in  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  grass, 
roots,  SfC.  and  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  having  a  pig 
destroyed. — I  don't  wish  to  be  understood  that  I  always 
give  my  sows  animal  food — it  was  not  the  case;  but  I 
have  frequently  done,  and  believe  in  iis  salutary  effects. 
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Now,  Mr.  Fes.=enden,  if  you  are  not  surfeited  with 
the  subject,  but  intend  "going  the  whole  l.oo-,-  please 
insert  in  your  next  paper,  for  the  information  of  Berk- 
shire and  others  concerned,  the  opinion— the  experi- 
ence—and the  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  a  New  Bed- 

Whaler. 


ford 


(From  the  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia.) 
HINTS  TO  HOUSEWIVES. 

Vessels  intended  to  contain  liquid  of  a  hioher  tem- 
perature than  the  surrounding  medium,  and  to  keep 
that  liquid  as  long  as  possible  at  the  hin-hest  tempera- 
ture, should  be  constructed  of  materials  which  ate 
the  worst  radiators  of  heat.  Thus,  tea-urns  and  tea- 
potsare  best  adapted  for  their  purpose  when  construct- 
ed of  polished  metal,  and  wc.rst  when  constructed  of 
black  porcelain.  A  black  porcelain  lea-pot  is  the 
worst  conceivable  material  for  that  vessel,  foi  both  its 
material  and  color  are  good  radiators  of  heat,  and  the 
liquid  contained  in  it  cools  with  the  greatest  possible 
rapidity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bright  metal  tea-pot 
is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  it  is  the  worst 
radiator  of  heat,  and  therefore  cools  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible. A  polished  silver  or  brass  lea  urn  is  better 
adapted  to  retain  the  heat  of  the  water  than  one  of  a 
dull  brown  color,  such  as  is  most  commonly  used.  A 
tin  kettle  retains  the  heat  of  water  boiled  in  it  more 
efl'ectually.if  it  be  kept  clean  and  polished,  than  if  it 
be  allowed  to  collect  the  smoke  and  soot,  to  which  it 
is  exposed  from  the  action  of  the  fire.  When  coated 
wilh  this,  its  surface  becomes  rough  and  black,  and  is 
a  powerful  radiator  of  heat.  A  set  of  polished  fire- 
irons  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  front  of  a  hot 
fire,  without  receiving  from  it  any  increase  of  tempe- 
rature beyond  that  of  the  chamber,  because  the  heat 
radiated  by  the  fire  is  all  reflected  by  the  polished  sur- 
face of  the  irons,  and  none  of  it  is  absorbed;  but  if  a 
set  of  rough,  unpolished  irons,  were  similarly  placed, 
Ihey  would  become  speedily  so  hot,  Ihat  they  could 
not  be  used  without  inconvenience.  The  polish  of 
fire-irons  is,  therefore,  not  merely  a  matter  of  orna- 
ment, but  of  use  and  convenience.  The  rough,  un- 
polished poker,  sometimes  used  in  a  kitchen,  becomes 

speedily  so  hot  that  it  cannot  be  held  without  pain. 

A  close  stove,  intended  to  warm  an  apartment,  should 
not  have  a  polished  surface,  for  in  that  case  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  radiators  of  heat,  and  nothing  could  be 
contrived  less  fit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. On  the  other  hand,  a  rough,  unpolished  sur- 
face of  cast  iron,  is  favorable  to  radiation,  and  a  fire 
in  such  a  stove  will  always  produce  a  most  powerful 
effect. 


CHURNING  ON  HORSEBACK. 

We  have  just  been  told,  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
travelled  in  South  America,  that  the  Indians  near 
Buenos  Ayres  chum  their  milk  on  horseback.  They 
have  plenty  of  horses,  and  they  are  taught  very  ear- 
ly to  ride  wilh  skill;  so  that  when  they  wish  tochurn 
they  put  their  milk  in  a  tin  canister  or  any  other  con- 
venient vessel,  and  taking  it  on  horseback,  gallop  off 
several  miles,  till  by  the  sound  it  makes  in  the  churn, 
ihey  know  that  the  butler  has  separated  from  the  but- 
termilk. Even  little  boys  perform  this  service,  for 
so  well  do  they  train  their  horses,  that  if  the  rider 
wishes  to  have  his  beast  turn  towards  the  right,  he 
holds  out  his  left  hand,  and  presses  the  bridle  rein 
gently  against  his  neck;  and  if  to  the  left,  he  holds 
out  his  right  hand,  and  presses  the  right  rein;  the 
horse  always  turning  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  if  to 
get  away  from  his  hand. 

Our  informant  says,  that  on  seeing  a  little  Indian 
boy  come  galloping  along  one  day  with  his  churn,  he 
asked  him  to  stop,  and  inquired  how  far  he  had  rode. 
He  said  about  two  leagues,  (six  miles.)  On  being  ask- 
ed how  much  farther  he  should  go;  he  said  about  one 
more  league.  On  opening  the  churn,  the  butter  was 
already  beginning  to  separate.  Probaby  aRother 
league  was  sufficient  to  complete  the  process. 
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B«ncnx,  yellow,  13  a  JO.     Co((oii,  New  Orleans,  .12 

a  144;    Upland,   .Mo. 13;    Alabama,  .llo.U.       Cotton 

Bagging,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  n  .214;  Flax,  .13  a  .\i\.    Flnx, 

American,  1.  o.S    Flaxsrrd,  '  bush,  clean, 15.00  a  15.25; 

rough,  13  00  a Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  o5.62; 

Canal,  5.56  a   5.87;  Call.  How'd  st.  5. 8T  a  6.00;  Kh'd 

city  mills, a ;  country,  5  15  o  5.81;  Alexand'a, 

5.75   a  5.81;  Frcdcrick>l)urg,  5.62  o  5.15;   Petersburg, 

6.62  a  6.15;    Kye   Hour.  3.15  o ;   Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.15  a ,  per  hhd.  16.50  a .     Gniin,  Wheat, 

North,  — —  a ;  Vir. a ;    Ifyc,  North,  .10  n 

.IS;  Corn,  Yel.    North,  .13  a  .15;     Barley,  .68  a    10; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .43  n  45;  Peas,  ivhilc,  dry,  1  bu. 

a ;  Beans,  1  bu.  S.OO  n  8.5U;     Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  9.50  a  9.15;  prime,  5.15  a  6.00;  car,.;o, a 

;    Pork,  mess,  bbl.   13.15   n   14.26,  prime,  10.15  a 

11.25;  Lard,  It.  a  .9 


TWO  IMPORTED  MALTESE  JACKS  FOR 
SA5.E 

These  animals  were  purchased  in  Malta  in  June, 
1832,  for  two  olBcers  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Concord,  in 
■which  they  were  imporled.  The  selection  was  left  to 
one  of  the  best  judges  in  the  island,  who  advertised 
three  months  previous  to  purchasing,  for  the  largest 
and  best  bred  Jacks,  wiilinul  regard  to  cost — more  than 
one  hundred  were  olfired  before  a  choice  was  made. 
They  are^ow  about  tliruc  years  old,  and  stand,  one 
134  and  tne  other  l.^i  huiids  high,  and  "ill  yet  grow 
three  or  four  inches:  their  color  is  black  with  fawn 
nose,  eyes  and  belly.  In  >-ize,  action  and  vigor,  they 
were  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  Jacks  in  Malta, 
and  they  have  been  pronounced  by  good  judges,  the 
finest  ever  brought  into  the  United  States.  It  is  deemed 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  about  the  superiority  of 
the  Malia  Jacks;  it  being  well  known  that  they  are  of 
the  high  bred  stock  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 

These  animals  may  be  viewed  and  every  information 
respecting  them,  may  be  obtained,  by  applying  to  I.  I. 
Hitchcock,  American  Farmer  establishment, Baltimore. 
The  price  is  $600  each. 

PUBLIC  SALE  OF  DURHAM  SHORTHORN- 
ED  CATTLE  AND  HIGHLY  IMPROVED 
SHEEP. 

Will  oe  sold  on  Wednesday,  29th  day  of  May  next, 
on  {ha  Ltukji  Hit  Form,  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  the 
late  residence  of  Kiehard  K.  Meade,  dec'd,  the  high- 
ly improved  stock  of  CATTLE  and  SHEF.P,  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  said  dec'd.  It  is  believed  that  the  stock 
now  offered  for  sale,  stand  unsurpassed,  in  the  valuable 
qualities  of  their  kind,  by  any  in  our  country.  Amongst 
the  Durham  Cattle  are  several  BULLS,  from  a  few 
months  up  to  three  years  old,  handsomely  marked  and 
of  fine  figure  and  sizi-;  there  are  also  a  number  of  young 
COWS,  some  of  them  wilh  calves  by  their  sides;  and  a 
handsome  collection  of  llEIFEKS  less  than  a  year  old, 
and  well  grown. 

The  SHEEP  arc  equally  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  wool,  and  for  their  uncommon 
thriftiness.  They  are  the  result  of  the  unremitting 
care  and  attention  to  the  subject,  by  the  deceased,  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  (lock  consists  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  males  and  females,  and  nearly 
an  equal  portion  of  each.  The  Ewes  have  at  this  time 
young  Lambs  by  the  most  approved  Kams  on  the  place. 
They  will  be  sohl  in  small  divisions,  with  a  view  to  the 
general  accommodation. 

A  credit  of  nine  months  will  be  given,  the  purchaser 
giving  bond  and  approved  security,  but  a  discount  will 
be  allowed  to  any  that  may  prefer  paying  the  money  in 
hand.  DAVID  MEADE,  .'Jrfmiiiislroior-. 

April  5,— 8t 

WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED,  Sic. 

Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and 
Seed  Store  a  supply  of  fresh  and  genuine  White  Mol- 
BERRT  Seed.     Also 

MAMMOTH  PUMPKIN  SEED. 

EARLIEST  FRENCH  CABBAOE  do. 

EARLY  FRENCH,  or  PARIS  WHITE  ONION  do. 

ACORN  SQUASH  do. 

Together  with  a  complete  assortment  of  Fresh 
Garden  Seeds,  including  those  raised  by  the  United 
Society  of  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

I.I.  HITCHCOCK. 


CHOICE  MERCER  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

1  can  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  Mercer  Potatoes  of 
superior  quality  for  seed,  at  15  cents  per  bushel. 
I.I   HITCHCOCK, 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


TO  WINE  DRESSERS. 

The  Subscriber  wishing,  to  engage  a  Wine  Dresser 
to  take  charge  of  a  flourishing  and  fruitful  Vineyard, 
offers  the  most  favorable  terms  to  a  person  who  can 
furnish  testimonials  of  a  good  character. 

For  paticulars  apply  to  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK,  Ameri- 
can Farmer  Establishment,  or  to  the  undesigned  by 
letter,  addressed  to  Brown's  Mills,  Mufflin  Co.  Penn. 
May  24.     t  f .  JOSEPH  HENDERSON. 

HERBEMONT  ON    THE  VINE  AND    WINE 
MAKING 

.lust  published  and  fur  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Vine  and  on  Wine  Making  in  the  United  States. 
By  N.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  Accompanied 
by  remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer." 
Price,  25  cents. 


BAIiTIBtOaz:    FKICES   CTTRBENT. 


TO  FARMERS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths  by  the  dozen  or  single, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  general  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shellers,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  Agricultural  Implements. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  for  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice,  any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  this  city.  The  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  time,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  street.  Ap.  26. 


HARVEST  TOOLS,  WHEAT  FANS,  &c- 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  have  in  store,  and  are  manu- 
facturing a  general  assortment  of  HARVEST  TOOLS, 
among  which  are 

100  WHEAT  FANS,  double  and  single  geared. 
300  Grain  CRADLES,  with  Scythes  complete.     This 
article  is  made  of   the  best  and   most  durable 
materials,  and  will  be  warranted  as  such. 
60  doz.  Grass  and  Grain  SNEATHS. 
30    do.  Hay  and  Manure  FORKS. 
30    do.  RAKES  and  Wooden  lined  FORKS. 
SCYTHES  and  Sneaths,  hung  ready  for  use. 
.  SICKLES,   English    and    American    Scythe   Stones, 
Strickles,  &c.  &c. 
Their  Stock  of  CASTINGS,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Garden  Toolsand  SEEDS,  is  as  usual  full  and  complete. 
Also,  just  received  from  Europe,  two  bales,  contain- 
ing Lucerne  and  Ray  Grass,  Cabbage,  Radish,  Lettuce, 
and  many  other  valuable  SEEDS  of  last  year's  growth. 
From  the  appearance  of  this  lot  of  Seed;  and  the  re. 
spectabilily   of    (he   establishment   from   which   they 
were  imported,  they  can  wilh  the  greatest  confidence 
recommend  them.  May  24. 


Baltimore  Mareet. — An  advance  will  be  noticed  in 
flour.  The  wagon  price  of  Howar<l  street  remains  at 
$3.25;  some  few  purchases  have  been  made,  however, 
at  $5.31,  and  one  or  two  at  §5  314  Wheat  fluctuates, 
and  varies  considerably,  according  to  quantity  in  mar- 
ket, and  quality  of  parcels;  showing  that  a  tolerable 
supply  would  soon  reduce  the  price. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  S.OO;  do. 
iround  leaf,  3.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  S.OO  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  S.OO; 
\vrappcry,3Uitableforsegars,  6.00  a  15  O0;yellowand 
red,9.00a  15.00:  yellow,  16  00  a20. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00a  -'5.00. — \irginia,4.0o  a .—Rappahannock, 

^.Ot-a  4  00- Kentucky.  3  50  a  S.i  0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  659  hhds.  Md.;  and  124 
hhds.  Ohio— total  1S3  hhds. 

Kloiik  —  best  whjtt  «  li>;3l  familj  .56.15  a  1.25;  super 

Howard-street,  5.50  0  5.624;     city   mills,  6.15  n ; 

city  mills  extra  6.00  a ;— Cobn  Meai.  bbl   3  624;- 

Gn.Ms,  best  red  wheat.  1. 2O0  1.25;    wtiiledo  1.30d  1.33; 

—Corn,  while,  62  a  63,  yellow,  63  ri  64; Rvk,  10  0  12 

-Oats,  314  n  41  — Bk.ass,  15  a  80  — Peas,  65  o   10— 

Cl.OVKK-StKl     S.OO  a TlMOTHt,  --    a Or- 

•;i!Ar.!'    Gkass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00a2,50 — Herd's.  —    n Lucerne  —  n  31A  lb. — 

BAiiLKT.-FLAXSEKrl.SO  (1 1.62-CoTii>N:Va.l  1  a  13-Lou. 
12  a  14- A  lab.  114n.l3-Tenn.  lln.  12;  N.Car.ll4ti,124; 
Upland  12,1  13i-WiiisKEV.  hhds.  1st  p.29i,294;in  bbls. 

31(1  32 Wool,  H'nsAfi/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  a  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarterdo.  28  n  30;common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  «  25-,  three  quarters  do.  20o 
22;  half  do.  18  n  20;quartevdo  16  a  lS;common,  16  o  18 
Hemp,  i;us5ia,toii ,  $190  h  205;  Country,  dew-rotted, 6 
(lie  lb.  walei-rotted.1  nSe.— Feathcis,31  n  314;-Plas- 
ter  Paris,  per  ton,  4  I24  a  —  ground,  1 .50  a   —     bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  2  8.00  uSO.Ou;  bar  Sus.per  ton, 
13.00  a  S5. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.15  a  6. 50 — 
Oak  wood,  2.50  o2.15;  Hickory,  4  00  (i4.50;  Pine,  2.00. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial;  Wine  Dresser  wanted;  Farmersand  OIBce; 
Splendid  Flower,  Criniim  anmbile;  Slate  of  the  Wea- 
ther and  Gardening  in  England — Culture  of  Tobacco 
in  Prince  George's  County,  Md,;  Inquiry — Remedy 
against  Bcc-moth — Roses  in  Sinclair  and  Moore's  Nur- 
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Horizontal  Ploughing  and  Hillside  Ploughs — .Answers 
to  Queries  on  the  Culture  of  Rice — On  the  Culture  of 
Rice  on  Highlands  — New  Potatoes— On  the  Cultivation 
of  Indian  Corn,  by  William  Clark,  Jr — Field  Culture 
of  Ptas — First  Inlroduction  of  Potatoes,  by  James 
Walker — Culture  of  Lucerne — Observations  on  the 
Culture  of  Grasses  in  the  Southern  States — The  Span- 
ish Cliestiiut,  CaslaiicT  tescn;  Propagation  and  Culture 
^On  Grafting — High  Bush  Cranberry — .Analysis  of 
Difiercnt  Sorts  of  Salt,  fee, — Sows  and  their  Pigs;  Ani- 
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in  the  Now  York  and  Balliinorc  Markets- -Advertise- 
nicnts. 


Special    Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

Tlie  following  ])cr50iis  arc  audio ri.sed  to  act  as  Ag«iits  for  tlie  Ameii' 
can  Karuicr  in  tlicir  several  places  of  residence; 


Boston, 
New-  VorJi, 

Philadelpttia, 
Washiniiton,  D.  C. 

Pcicrshirz,  Va, 
Raleish,  X.  C. 
Otmilcn,  S.  C. 
Neir  Orlcitna, 
Nnshi'ilte,  7'crl. 
Niilrke^,  Mis. 
Port  Gibson,  Mis. 
Salem,  N.  J. 


Jolm  B.  Russell.  A'.  E.  Farmer  Office. 

J.  H,  Gourjie,  (1/  the  Post  OJIiee. 
C  D.  &.  C.  Landrelh,  8J  Cfieslmtl  street. 
I  B.  E.  Frcymulli,  MurUc  Court. 
(  P.  Tliompuon. 
(  Coalc  &  Co. 

Thomas  I'oleman. 

Josrnh  Galis  &  .Son. 

P.  Thoriiloii,  Post  Master. 

Win.  McKi-aii, 

Kietilatim  &  Xorvell 

Frederick  Staunloii. 

Passmorc  Hoopcs. 

H.  H.  EKvcll. 


GcneralJlientfor  the  State  of  MarglanH,  T.  B.  Brcuao. 


5^  Direction  of  Letters. — Address  all  bdsi>:ess  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Baltimore,  Fridat,  May  31,  1833. 

"Ladies'  Horticultural  Magazine  and  Flo- 
ral RiorsTER."— The  prospectus  uf  a  montlily  jciur- 
nal,  wiili  (lie  above  liile,  lo  be  published  in  Baliiinore, 
by  H  F.  Dickeliut,  Esq.  has  been  put  into  our  hands. 
The  first  number  is  to  appear  in  September  next,  if  a 
sufficient  nun/ber  of  subscribers  is  i  btaiiied,  and  the 
price  is  five  dollars  i)er  annum,  piiyable  on  delivery 
of  the  first  number.  'I'he  work  is  intended  to  em- 
brace all  subjects  connected  with  ornameiitnl  ltor!ici-l 
lure,  and  is  therefore  appropriately  dedicated  to  the 
ladies,  for  whose  use  and  amusement  Mr.  Dickehul  is 
certainly  well  qualified  to  render  it  valuable. 


Frtjit  Trees,  Catkrpillars.  &c. — A  very  in- 
telligent younj  friend  of  ours,  who  had  seen  a  remark 
in  a  late  Farmer,  on  the  existence  o.*"  caterpillars  to 
an  uni;sual  extent  this  season,  informs  us  that  his  or- 
chards have  escaped  the  ravages  of  these  insects  this 
season  entirely;  and  he  believes  the  cause  of  this  ex 
emption  to  be  fairly  attributed  to  his  practice  of  scrap- 
ing the  bodies  of  his  trees  in  the  winter.  He  says 
he  scrapes  all  the  dry  scaly  bark  off,  with  the  scraper 
used  in  scraping  vessels,  at  any  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  and  before  the  rising  of  the 
sap  in  spring.  He  thinks  that  these  and  other  insects 
deposit  their  eggs  beneath  the  dry  scales  of  the  bark, 
and  that  the  larvae  emerge  thence  in  the  spring;  but 
by  thoroughly  scraping  the  bodies  of  the  trees  he  ef- 
fectually destroys  ihein.  At  all  events  his  orchards 
are  perfectly  free  from  these  and  all  other  ins  •  -Is, 
while  his  neiglibors'  are  infested  by  them  as  jaual, 
and  he  resorts  to  no  other  means  of  protection.  He 
says  that  one  of  his  young  orchards  had  produced 
very  inferior  knotty  fruit,  and  it  had  been  concluded 
that,  though  the  trees  were  selected  from  one  of  the 
most  respectable  nurseries  in  the  country,  the  vanities 
were  bad.  However,  he  determined  lo  sciape  the 
trees,  as  above,  and  the  fruit  the  next  season  was  fair, 
and  of  the  quality  origmally  expected  from  them.— 
These  facts  are  from  a  source  so  respectable  that  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  lay  them  before  our  readers  in  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  inferences 
dj"awn  from  them.  VVe  liave  often  seen  theeggsand 
larvs  of  insects  concealed  beneath  the  dry  scales  of 
bark  on  fruit  trees;  and  it  seems  nothing  but  the  sim- 
plest operation  of  common  sense  to  infer,  that  the  re- 
moval of  them  in  winter  would  save  the  trees  from 
the  ravages  of  at  least  those  insects  that  would  have 
emerged  from  these  cells  at  the  commencement  of 
warm  weather.  Every  body  knows  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  insect  in  spritig,  is  equal  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  some  thousands  in  midsummer;  and,  therefore, 
we  conclude,  that  an  orchard  may  be  protected  from 
the  caterpillar  by  the  means  practised  by  our  infor- 
mant. 


Thk  Great  Ghapevink. — Our  friend  Willis,  of 
Oxford,  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  has  furnished 
us  with  the  following  certificate  of  the  number  of 
bunches  of  grapes  now  on  his  great  grapevine.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  we  have  several  times  pub- 
lished the  number  borne  by  this  vine  heretofore;  in 
1831  we  believe  it  was  twenty-five  thousand  bunches, 
or  upwards.  The  number  this  year  exceeds  any 
thing  we  ever  before  heard  of,  and  we  doubt  whether 
a  parallel  can  be  found  for  it.  Mr.  Willis  will  please 
give  us  a  history  of  this  vine,  with  the  name  of  the 
kind  of  grape. 

Ozfonl,  May  6,  1833. 

We  hereby  certify,  that  we  have  counted  the 
bunches  of  grapes,  this  day,  that  are  on  John  Willis' 
grapevine,  in  his  yard,  of  seven  years' growth,  as  accu- 
rately as  we  could,  and  have  made  allowance  lor  good 
«ouot — We  find  on  it  fifty  (bur  thousand  four  hundred 
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and  ninety  bunches,  bebide.s  many  more  young  bunches 
appear  to  be  coming  out,  and  tve  are  fully  of  opinion 
we  have,  by  the  rule  we  went  by,  allowed  at  least 
three  thousand  for  good  count,  that  are  already  in 
sight.  No  young  gniwtli  that  had  not  more  than  two 
bunches  on  il  was  eouiiled;  and  we  think  at  least  one 
third  or  more  are  double  bunches,  and  are  only  counted 
as  single.  Charles  M    Bro.mwell. 

Richard  Makkland. 


AFRICAN  BEANS-GAME  BIRD. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Cora.  Porter  to  J.S.  Skinner, 
Esq.  dated 

Pera,  ConslaniinopU,  March  5 ,  1833. 
I  shall  send  you  a  few  beans  from  Africa.  They 
were  given  to  me  by  His  Excellency  the  Baron  d' 
Otlenlels,  the  Austrian  minister  at  this  place.  The 
following  is  what  he  says  of  them:  "Haricots  dii 
Kordosan  en  At'rique,"  from  the  seed  of  183'2.  To  be 
sown  in  Afiril  or  .May,  either  in  dry  or  wet  ground 
indiflerently,  sheltered  from  the  north  wind.  'J'he 
thick  stem  furnishes  an  excellent  charcoal  for  gun- 
powder. The  beans  are  good  for  fowls  and  beasts, 
(besteaux.)  The  plant  cut  up  and  mixed  with  manure 
gives  to  it  great  activity  in  enriching  the  earth. 

We  have  a  game  bird  here  much  resembling  the 
swan  in  shape,  and  as  Urge  as  a  turkey.  I  will  try 
and  send  you  a  drawing;  in  plumage  Ihry  are  like 
those  fronting  pvge  58y  of  the  3d  volume  of  the 
Turf  Register  you  sent  me.  I  send  you  now  one  of 
the  side  leathers  near  the  thigh,  which  may  convey 
some  idea  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  bird.  It  has 
but  three  toes,  all  standing  forward,  no  hind  claw  or 
spur.  They  are  called  Tavoughau  by  the  Turks, 
which  is  the  name  for  a  turkey. 

Yours,  truly,  David  Porter. 


Strew  Salt  over  your  Asparagus  Beds. — The 
asparagus  is  a  native  of  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and 
will  bear  so  much  salt  without  being  injured,  that 
most  of  the  weeds  that  infest  the  beds  may  be  de- 
stroyed in  this  manner.  But  the  application  has 
other  advantages:  salt  is  a  valuable  manure;  and  it 
also  repels  insects  by  its  pungency;  for  though  we 
know  of  none  that  feeds  on  the  asparagus,  there  are 
many  that  would  otiierw  se  poach,  and  lessen  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil. — Genesee  Farmer. 


(From  the  Richmond  Compiler.) 
NEW  OIL  MILL. 

We  have  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  sever- 
al times  to  the  very  useful  art  discovered  by  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Follet  of  Petersburg,  of  hulling  the  cotton 
seed  and  extiacting  oil  from  the  kernel.  V\'e  observe 
by  the  "Natchez  .Journal,"  of  the  3d  inst.  that  it  is 
about  to  be  applied  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the  west, 
where  cotton  is  raised,  and  the  seed  may  be  obtained 
in  the  greatest  quantity.  We  had  heard  of  this  es- 
tablishment being  about  to  be  made  in  the  west,  under 
a  patent  right  purchased  by  Messrs.  A.  Plummer  &. 
Co.  of  Messrs.  Smith  &.  Follet.  The  Journal  informs 
us,  that  the  company  have  erected  at  Natchez  a  sub- 
stantial building,  eighiy-four  feet  by  eighty,  and  one 
and  a  half  stories,  which  comprises  a  steam  engine  of 
tw-enty  two  and  a  half  inch  cylinder,  and  five  feet 
stroke,  driving  eight  hulling  machines,  five  set  of 
stones,  and  a  machine  lo  prepare  and  grind  the  kernel 
for  hcatiig— eight  cylinders  for  healing  the  meal;  a 
earn  and  seven  lever  presses  in  proportion. 

It  is  the  largest  estabiishmenl  for  making  of  oil  in 
the  United  States — and  capable  making  from  one 
to  two  thousand  gallons  per  day.  There  are  hut  two 
other  cotton  seed  oil  factories  in  the  union — one  in  Pe- 
tersburg, and  the  other  in  North  Carolina,  "scarcely 
more  than  a  tenth  as  large" as  that  which  Mr.  Plum- 
met has  established  in  the  city  of  Natche2 
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It  is  ascertained  that  one  biishtl  of  seed  xeill  make 
three  quurh  of  oil.  It  is  said  lo  be 'among  the  best 
of  paint  oils— it  is  easily  refined— it  answers  as  well 
as  the  very  best  winter  strained  s.nerm  oil  for  lamps, 
witluiut  the  least  dis.ngreeable  smell,  answering  admi- 
rably Hell  for  woollens,  machinery,  &c."  E.sxlusive 
of  thenil.  ihe  cake  is  the  very  best  of  food  for  cattle, 
&.C.  'J  he  (ilanlers  have  given  every  facility  in  their 
power  for  supplyineseed  chiefly  to  the  mill— and  have 
promised  to  save  the  seed  of  their  present  crop,  and 
on  the  best  teims,  for  the  new  establishment. 

Mr.  Plummer  has  made  arranjcements  lor  makintr  a 
similar  establishment  in  Florence— and  also  one''in 
Mobile,  slate  of  Alabama. 

We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  that  this  manufacture 
will  be  eiiiinenlly  profitable  to  the  proprietor  and  use- 
ful lo  the  public.  VVe  were  favored  during  the  last 
autumn  with  specimens  of  the  oil  from  the  Peters- 
burg factory.  The  one  was  the  first  extract  from  the 
seed— of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  very  transparent.  The 
other  was  the  refined  oil,  which  was  as  limpid  and 
clear  and  light  colored  as  water  itself.  Ii  seemed  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  painting,  lamps,  &c. 


IHE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
MAKYL.vND, 

For  the  difl^usiun  of  Horiiciiltural  Science  and  the 
Improvement  of  the  Art  of  Gardening;  Associated 
Nov.  20th— Incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  at 
December  session,  183-2. 

The  Council  of  this  Association  have  resolved  lo 
open  the  public  proceedings  of  the  Society,  by  an 
Exhibition  of  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits  and  other  Ve- 
getable productions. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  June  next,  and  will  continue  during  that  and  the 
following  day. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June,  popular  lectures  will  be 
given  in  the  hall  of  exhibition,  and  on  the  twelfth 
the  society  will  hold  a  public  meeting,  when  an  ad- 
dress will  be  delivered. 

In  furtherance  of  the  views  of  ihe  society,  the 
Council  have  resolved  to  offer  premiums  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  award- 
ed lo  the  finest  objects  exhibited,  by  a  committee  of 
Judges  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

'1  he  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  to 
act  as  conimitlee  of  arrangement,  viz:  H.  F.  Dickehul, 
chairman,  Z.  Waieis,  Geo  Fitzhugh,  James  Moore, 
Edward  Kurtz,  I.  I.  Hitchcock,  Sam.  Feast,  John 
Feast. 

All  who  feel  interested  in  the  advancement  of  Hor- 
ticulture, are  invited  to  lend  their  aid  in  furtherance 
of  this  design.  Those  wishing  to  exhibit  plants  or 
other  objects  of  Horticultural  interest,  will  please 
communicate  their  views  lo  the  commitlee  of  arrange- 
ment, slating  at  the  same  lime  the  articles  they  de- 
sign to  exhibit. 

Letters  on  the  subject,  must  be  addressed   lo  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  from  whom  any  further 
information  may  be  obtained. 
Mayi. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Havre,  April  13,  for  the  week. 

Cotton — We  have  received  9751  bales:  the  sales 
are  52(19  bales.  The  demand  vvas  calm  the  first  day, 
but  was  more  extensive  at  the  close;  2161  bales  liOU- 
isiana  at  98r  a  122f.  50;  1174  Georgia,  at  96f.  50  a 
I04f.  Some  ordinary  lots  sold  at  90  a  9b(.  Such  as 
a  year  ago  obtained  70  a  75f.     Stock  28,000  bales. 

Rice  remains  in  small  demand;  60  tierces  Carolina 
sold  at  22f.  '23  for  fair,  to  24f.  a  24f.  25  for  good. 

April  16. — Sa'es  of  Cotton. — Louisiana  82  bates, 
at  lOSf.  50c.;  do.  23  do.  102f;  do  51  do  97f.;  do. 
46  do.  76f.  50c.  Upland,  102  bales.  102f.;  do.  280 
do.  lOOf ;  do.  75  do  lOOf;  do.  523  do.  99f  .-iOc;  do 
76  do.  98f  ;  do.  7.5  do.  98f ;  do.  100  do.  97f.  50c  ;  do. 
112  do.  97f.;  do.  60  do.  96f. 
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AMERICAN  FAKMEIl. 


[May  si,  1833. 


AGRICULTURE. 


ON  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

[The  followintj  artic]p,  by  llie  late  Richard  K. 
Meade,  K<(|.  nf  \\'hile  Post,  Va.  will  be  read  with 
increased  inierest,  now  ihat  exeellenl  man  has  pass- 
ed from  amongst  ns.  He  sent  it  to  ns  a  day  or  two 
before  his  death,  and  it  was  accidentally  mislaid. 

[Ell   Am.  Far. 
(From  the  Virginia  Farmer.) 
Lucky  Nil  Farm,  near  Jf'hile  Post,  Frrdirick  Co.  Va.  7 
Mr.  Thf.odorick  M'Hobert:  Jim.  1,  18S3.      J 

Dear  Sr, —  It  <(ive3  me  mneh  pleasure  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  yours,  of  Dpcember,  and   the  ac- 
companyins;  numbers  of  the  Virninia  Farmer.    I  have 
long  been  zealnnsly  of  the  opinion,  thai  such  a  paper, 
well  edi  led.  will  ureatly  improve  the  indifferent  slate  of 
our  asriciilliire,  and  in  conlributinor  lo  uphold  and  sus 
tain  a  cause  so  grpnerally  inlere-linj,  it  will  of  course, 
reward  the  devotion  of  any  individual   «ho!,e  talents, 
taste  and  interest,  will  combine  with  ordinary  Sflfish 
views  a  hiffh  sensp  nf  the  ohlioralions  imposed   on  all 
those  who  have  the  honor  of  lahorina  in  the  agricul- 
tural cause,  esteemincr  it  in  a  liberal,  enlicrhlened  and 
expanded  sense,  the  rause  of  virtue  and   improving 
humanity,  and  not  merely  the  cnllivalion  of  the  earth, 
increase  of  iis  fertility,  or  multiplication  of  ils   pro- 
ductions.    The  price  of  a  subscription   is  a  jndicioiis 
and   happy  one   for  the  accommodation   of   almost  all 
farmers    who    have    not    imbibed    prejudiees    against 
learning  from  the  experience  of  others,  or  who  c.nnnot 
read  their  mother  lontrne.     I  should  not  be  surprised, 
now  that  the  ice  is  broken,  that  we  should   have  in 
Virginia,  several  in    no  trreat  lapse  of  time,  especial- 
ly, in  the  way  the  American   Farmer  has  suggested, 
in  terms  so  noble  and   disinterested,  that  political  pa- 
pers should   devote  a  portion  nf  their   columns  to  the 
cause.      My  judgment  and  affections  have  long  dwelt 
with  great  anxiety  on   the  importance  of  instructing 
our  fellow  citizens  (who  are  chiefly  farmers)  in  the 
better  iindersiandino  (jf    iheir  own  peculiar  calling, 
connected  with  education,  general  and  particular,  and 
that  sovereign  and   final  remedy,  to  the  restoration  of 
our  poor  lands,   and    their  ultimate    perfection — the 
colonization  of  our  free  blacks  in  Africa — a  subject 
which    cannot,   with    propriety,   be   agitated    in    the 
South,  without  the  most  positive  assurances  that  they 
who  recommend   ils  ir.slitulion  are  as  fully   aware  of 
the  necessity  of  attending  lo  every  prudent  and   per- 
fectly consliiutional  step  leading  to  its  consummation, 
as  the  billerest  enemy  of  the  glorious  scheme.     I  am 
only  wailing  for  the  aid,  and  connection  of  two  gen- 
tlemen, whose  taste  and  laU'uts  qualify  Ibem  to  pro- 
gress in  a  work,  to  which  !  can  add  but  little  more, 
than  great  zeil  and  good  wishes,  with  some  imperfect 
plans  and  reflections,  and  a  pleasant  situalion   for  an 
agricultural  schocd.     Should   I  be  so  fortunate  in  my 
lifetime  to  eslaldish.  on  a  good  foundation,  an  insii- 
tutiim  bearing  such  a  relation  to  Fellenburg's,  as  the 
political  situation  of  unr  coun'ry   will   permit,  and  an 
agricultural  paper,  well  edited,  a  reporter  for  it,  em- 
bracing also  colonization,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  source 
of  moral  and   political   benefit   to  our  cunlry,  and  if 
SO,  vi'ill  be  a  swet  reward   lor  all  my  feeble  attempts 
lo  promote  the  cause  of  agricnllnre.     Your  invitation 
to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  agricullural  schools, 
you  see,  I  have  accepted  wiih  pleasure,  and  have  al- 
most unavoidably  become  a  great  egotist.     Too  many 
of  us  cannot   labor  in    this  cause,  which  you   appear 
80  much  devoted  to;  and  I  am  sure  I   shall  not  with- 
hold an  inta  of  my  poor  contribution  lo  promote  the 
success  of  your  plans      Your  siiuatiuu   is  a  most  fa- 
\orable  one,  with   friends  inlelligenl  and   numerous  I 
trust.     Visit  the  legislature,  and  make  what,  impres- 
S'on  you  can.     Ycm  may  find  some  zeabuis  friends  to 
the  cause,  when  they  icturn  home.     Press  yourargu- 
menlB  on  the  agricullural  committee — send  an  agent 
to  the  counties  around  to  procure  subscriptions,  and 
leave  no  stone  unturned,  tu  make  your  paper  as  vilu- 


ble  as  possible,  at  the  cheapest  rate.  I  send  you  a 
few  pages,  which  may  be  considered  a  very  insignifi- 
cant part  of  the  all  important  subject;  however,  it 
may  have  the  effect  of  slimulaling  others  lo  pursue  it 
with  zeal  and  talents. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  jour  sincere  well  wisher, 
and  obedient  servant,  Rich.^kd  K.  Meade. 


Would  that  a  thousand  responses  were  made. 
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II  may  be  thought  presumptuous  in  any  individual 
however  respectful  his  approach  to  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  to  solicit  the  attention  of  an  appropriate  corn- 
miitee,  tu  one  of  the  must  important  subjects  coming 
under  their  examination.  But  ils  niagnitudc  and  fu- 
ture bearing  on  ihe  prosperous  and  happy  condition  ol 
this  commonweallh,  is  readily  sought  for  as  an  apolo- 
gy fur  this  basly  and  very  imperfect  notice  of  the 
subject,  believing  it  to  be  of  mure  importance  lo  be- 
slow  some  consideratiun  on  the  work  immediately, 
than  lo  defer  it  for  a  more  perfect  exposition;  when, 
perhaps,  some  gifted  individual  will  bring  it  before  Ihe 
legislaiure  in  such  detail  and  perspicuity,  as  lo  enable 
our  repiesentalives  to  act  upon  it  with  Ihe  greatest 
advantage  lo  the  slate.  The  present  very  hasty, 
contracted  and  imperfect  notice  of  it,  has  been  in  con- 
sequence of  a  recent  correspondence  with  the  editor 
of  the  Virginia  Farmer,  a  work  we  should  sustain  for 
the  honor  of  Virginia,  being  tiie  first  attempt  at  an 
agricultural  paper  in  the  state;  and  a  much  more  re- 
cent resolve  to  ask  the  favor  of  the  agricultural  com- 
niiltee  to  investigate  it,  if  possiblej  as  an  obligation 
due  tu  our  commcju  country. 

A  traveller,  of  education  and  observation,  seeks  to 
apply  the  Fellenbiirg  mode  of  education  lo  the  inler- 
esis  of  Ihe  United  Slates,  and  in  so  doing,  discovers 
an  acquaintance,  not  only  with  ancient  and  modern 
hislory,  but  with  the  actual  e.vislence  of  the  prominent 
institutions  of  Ihe  old  world,  and  by  a  still  more  re- 
cent examination  of  those  of  Ihe  new.  The  splendid 
plans  of  Napoleon,  for  Ihe  encouragement  of  science  in 
Fiance  is  taken  in'o  view.  Thence,  passing  over  to 
North  and  >oulh  America,  takes  the  most  eiTectual 
means  of  becomins;  acquainted  with  Ihe  real  political 
situation  of  the  people  by  travelling  amongst  them, 
and  estimating  their  character  by  their  progress  in 
science,  learning  and  virtue,  through  the  various  in- 
stitutions fostered  lo  promote.  Ihe  rational  liberty  and 
happiness  of  man. 

"Europe,"  he  says,  "is  rich  in  learned  men,  poor  in 
citizens,  who  can  say  they  have  become  patriots  by 
their  public  education.  In  America,  the  old  .'Spanish 
colonies  have  but  changed  the  name.  Liberal  instilu- 
lions  exist — liberty  nnl;  for  the  people  have  not  been 
prepared  for  freedom  by  any  education  whatever.  In 
the  United  Stales,  the  congress  and  the  government 
mingle  not  with  ecclesiastical  afl'airs,but  they  occupy 
themselves,  also,  not  with  the  education,  and  only 
with  the  instrucliun  of  the  citizens;  and  in  this  con- 
cern, the  United  Slates  have  done  more  than  any 
other  natiim.  This  public  instruction  is  the  most 
brilliant  part  of  their  administrations, and  their  politi- 
cal inslilulions,  and  yet  how  much  remains  to  wish 
for.  Educaliim  is  the  most  essential  of  all  polilieal 
powers.  Patriotic  citizens  ought  lo  co-operate  with 
all  Iheir  power  to  extend  this  foundation  of  national 
welfare,  and  if  1  do  not  judge  erroneously,  the  good 
will  exists  so  to  do.  Is  it  ucjI  possible  to  establish  in 
the  United  Slates,  Fellenburg's  system,  as  that  of  a 
national  education?  I  am  disposed  lo  believe  it  is. — 
And  permit  me,  with  reloctance,  lo  say,  that  it  must 
be  very  generally  regretted,  that  amiable,  and  highly 
lalenteil  gentlemen,  should  now  lift  their  voices  and 
wield  their  pens  against  a  cause  they  once  nobly  advo- 
cated, rieiioimcing  themselves  for  having  plead  in  be- 
half of  suffering  hnmanily— congratulating  others 
that  they  have  returned  lo  Iheir  right  reason  in  the 
advocacy  of  perpetual  slavery — praying  never  again 
to  be  permitted  lo  return  to  such  weakness  of  intellect 
and  rescjlve  as  might  endanger  the  piosperity  and 
happiness  of  ihe  United  Slates,  and  of  Africa  in  the 
colonizatiun  of  free  blacks." 


loo,  am  disposed  to  believe  it.     Such  faith  would  soon 
have  Ihe  efTect  of  exhibiting  scenes  of  improvement 
allogpiher  visionary  to  those  who  cannot  conceive  the 
advantages  to  be  imparted  to  agriculture,  through  a 
peculiar  and  appropriate  education.      If  merely  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  Ihe  productions  of  the  earlh,  with  the   immediate 
pleasures  and  comforts  always  attending  them,  find  a 
limit  to  our  expeclnlions.  we  should  have  but  a  partial 
claim  to  the  countenance  aod  support  of  the  good  and 
the  wise.     But,  when  it  can  be  demonstrated  ihat  the 
dearest  interests  of  society  are  involved  in  this  pecu- 
liar svslem  of  education — that  religion,  morality,  po- 
litical  soundness;  thrnugh  the  medium  of  republican 
simplicity;  economy,  and  our  general  prosperity,  are 
to  be  susiainetl  by  it.  we  earnestly  solicit  the  aid  of  the 
inlelligent  and   the  virtuous:   the  offering  in  short,  of 
all  who  can   possibly  look  forward   through  Ihe  kind 
Providence  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and   earth,  who 
is  making  the  "weak  things  of  the  world  lo  confound 
the  strong,"  who  is  pulling  down  high  places,  princi- 
palities  and    powers,  and   establishing  in   Iheir  stead 
iherighlsof  the  human  race.     Edncaliim  is  the  grand 
medium   by  which  the   magnificent  work   is  to  be  ac- 
complished.    He  who  once  spake  light  inio  existence 
in  a  moment,  we  have  reason  In  believe,  has  ordained 
that  moral  light  should   be  gradually  spread  through- 
out Ihe  world;  and  if  in  the  cnorse  of  ils  operation, 
many  reverses,  and  apparent  diffieuliies  should  occur, 
ils  friends  must  noi   relax   in   their    faith  nr  zealous 
works.      In  its  accomplishment  some  of  Ihe  best  blood 
nf  the  old.  much   of  the  treasure  of  the  new   world, 
will  he  nffer.^d  as  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  principles 
which  are  leading  lo  the  true  liberly  and  happiness  of 
mankind.     It  should  be  a  grateful   theme  of  contem- 
plation lo  the  people  of  this  new  world.  (United  States,) 
who  are  progressing  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  civilized 
society,  that  if  ever  an  occasion  of  bloodshed  should 
occur  amongst  (/iem,it  will  bein  violation  of  those  prin- 
ciples vv'bich   have  already  been  made  sacred  by  the 
sacrifices  nf  their  forefathers,  and  not  to  acquire  a  sin- 
gle right  or  privilege  essential  lo  their  happiness  in 
the  engagement  of  life,  liberty,  and  our  holy  religion. 
"Agriculture,"  th's  observer  continues,  "is  the  on- 
ly foundation  nf  public  wealth,  and  consequently,  a 
national  education  must  proceed  from  that  point — call 
it  stale  if  vou  please.     Nature  herself  has  directed 
Ihe  inhabitants  of  this  cnunlry  to  adopt  it.     Rut  agri- 
culture in  Ihe  United  Slates  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Europe.     Whoever  would   introduce  the  lat. 
ter  into  this  country,  would   make  a  ruinous  calcula- 
tion' and  whoever  would  esiah'isb  an  institution  simi- 
lar lo  Ihat  of  Hofayl,  cannot  succeed,  if  he  begins 
not  to  take  the  plough  in  Ihe  hand,  and  to  study  pracli- 
cally  Ihe  American  agriculture      I  have  often  heard 
the  objpcliim.  that  this  agriculture  is  at  present  in  ils 
infancy,  particularly  in  the  west,  and  I    am  aware  of 
that.     But  in  order  to  improve  it.  it  will  be  necessary 
to  know  all  Ihe  advantages,  and   the  di.-advanlages  of 
what  ought  lo  be  improved.     After  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  Ihe  existing  deficiency,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  attempt  improvements,  and  to  bring  the  American 
agriculture  where  the  European  dwells,  to   the  high- 
est perfeclion."     He  goes  on  to  sustain  the  importance 
of  "ivingan  ngricnllural  education  to  the  poorer  classes. 
"The  children  are  retained  in  a  simple  career,  in 
which  they  can  live  comfortably,  satisfied  with  them- 
selves and    their    employmeniM— a    tendency  whose 
high  importance  cannot   be  doubted   in   pidilical  con- 
cerns.    Odi(«is  feelings  and  jealuiis  dispositions  ar« 
destioyed   in  the  bud.     In   ibis  course  of  instruction 
no  useful   knowledge  is  refused,  hut  every  useless  in- 
formation rigidly  removed.   Mr.  Fellenburg  thinks  that 
lliere  is  enough  lo  do  in  concentrating  their  educalion, 
in  Ihe  formation  of   Iheirjhearts  and  character,  in  up 
holding  the  faculties  of  their  understandings,  and  the 
abilities  of  their  hands.     Every  instructed  proprietor 
who  has  studied  and  understood  the  aim  and  means  of 
I  this  plan,  can  found  on  his  own  property,  a  school  for 
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the  poor,  and  e.\ercise  over  it  all  necessary  allentiun  to 
insure  lis  success,  provided  he  possesses  lorce  ol  char- 
acier  and  energy  of  mind.  In  the  Welirly  school  at 
Hofwyl,  there  is  no  exclusive  method  to  give  a  spe- 
cial account  of;  and  neverlhele.ss,  there  is  in  that 
school,  an  excellent  kind  of  jiroceediiig,  that  a  goid 
mind  can  understand,  and  eveiy  intelligent  man  le.irn, 
if  he  will  take  ihe  tumble  tu  reflect  and  study." — 
The  accuunis  of  tliis  divi-ion  of  the  es:ablisliiiient 
fully  prove  the  fact,  that  these  poor  boys  by  their  la- 
bor support  themselves  and  ilie  expenses  of  it,  while 
in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen*  years,  they  are  re- 
ceiving an  education  the  most  appropriate  and  iiiipur- 
tant  tu  their  own  happiness,  and  the  well  being  of  so- 
ciety. 

"In  founding  schools  in  the  United  Stales  with  Ihe 
view  of  improving  the  poorer  classes  ol  society,  all 
the  principles  of  the  Wehrly  school,  and  the  conse- 
quent proceedings  shuuld  be  adupled,  but  we  shi>uld 
avoid  the  inconveniences  inseparable  from  disad- 
vantages, which  result  from  ciicuinstances  apper- 
taining only  to  Hofwyl.  Allow  me  to  make  open  and 
candid  observations  concerning  I  he  greater  pan  ol  your 
country,  whose  political  iiistuuiions  I  must  forever  ad- 
mire. It  is  here,  as  in  every  part  of  Eurojie,  impos- 
sible to  observe  closely  the  mass  of  the  people  with- 
out being  struck  wiih  their  gieat  want  of  correct  in- 
formation. It  is  difficult  not  to  tee,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  men,  respectalile  lor  their  position  in  society, 
cover  the  voice  of  (ihilanthropy;  men  who  see  some 
philosophical  incendiary  in  the  attempts  to  enlighten 
the  people  who  prettnd  to  understand  the  usefulness 
of  knowledge,  and  the  perils  of  ignorance,  and  yet 
who,  from  trivial  common  place  expres.-ions,  and  by 
frantic,  vain,  half-instructed  people,  proclaim  eternal 
war,  not  only  against  the  misuse  of  instruction,  but 
against  instruction  itself.  The  great  majoriiy  of  the 
people  in  several  slates  of  this  union,  are  exactly  of 
an  opposite  opinion,  and  those  who  know  not  how, 
know  what  they  w  ill,  and  that  step  is  immense. — And 
■whatever  may  be  the  situation  of  man,  it  cannot  be 
inconvenient  to  uphold  ihe  jusmess  of  his  mind,  and 
the  soft  aftections  of  religion  and  morality.  It  will 
be  most  an  object  to  determine  what  knowledge  is 
most  uselul  to  the  people  —  we  have  already  many  no- 
tions about  the  kind  of  instruction  they  want.  The 
only  one  that  remains  is  the  union  of  philanthiopy 
and  fact."  We  fear  ihere  is  too  much  truth  in  the 
observations  of  this  gpnileinan  on  the  educational  state 
of  our  country,  especially  when  compared  with  his 
critical,  just,  and  truly  important  views  of  the  subject 
— but  we  would  still  hope  that  the  vivid  impression 
m*de  on  his  mind  from  the  great  anxiety  to  have 
things  as  they  should  be,  rather  than  as  they  really 
are,  has  led  hiin  to  believe  there  is  a  greater  degree 
of  ignorance  than  there  really  is — we  say  this,  for  the 
honor  of  our  country,  hoping  she  will  take  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  lectures  of  a  friend,  who  has  not  meant 
merely  to  censure,  but  to  advise  for  the  general  weal. 

In  reference  to  the  importance  of  educating  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  youth  of  this  country, your  hum- 
ble communicant,  in  mingling  some  of  his  own  views 
with  those  of  our  traveller,  believed  to  be  specially 
suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
has  the  presumption  again  to  appeal,  throujrh  this 
more  appropriate  medium,  to  the  farmers  of  Virginia, 
having  some  lime  since  adilressed  them  in  vain,  he 
fears,  on  the  interesting  subject— but  he  will  now  re- 
new that  effort  xvith  the  hope  that  every  succeeding 
year  has  rendered  it  more  probable,  that  through  a 
general  advancement  of  society  the  subject  of  educa- 
ting our  poor  youth  in  an  especial  manner,  from  both 
its  propriety  and  necessity,  will  be  discussed  in  our 
legislative  halls,  as  not  less  imporiant  than  the  vari- 
ous internal  improvements  esteemed  so  essential  to 
our  prosperity;  and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  suc- 
cess of  our  agriculture  is  intimately  connected,  and 


•The  time  might  be  limited  to  eight  or  ten  in  this 
■country. 


much  dependent  on  the  improvement  of  the  morals 
and  intellect  of  the  poorer  classes  of  our  pojiulation, 
there  will   be  an  abounding  motive,  a  two-told  reason 
for  snatching  from  the  paihs  of  ignorance  and  vice  so 
large  a  porliun  of  our  fellow  beings.      Its  peculiar  and 
immense    importance   in    our   southern   and    western 
country  is  what  will  be  chiefly  dwelt  on.     The  vital 
bearing   it  will  have  on  the  interests  of  the   southern 
farmer,  and  planter,  in  keeping  up  the  most  careful 
and  decided   lines  of   distinction   between   the   while 
and  colored  population,  must  be  obvious  to  all  reflecting 
persons;  but  perhaps  there  are  too  few  who  have  traced 
to  its  ultimate  probable  termination  the  direful  effects 
of  permitting  a  considerable  jiart  of  our  white  people 
to   be  abandoned   to  the  society  of  the  colored,  who, 
from  an  awful  necessity  we  are  compelled  to  keep  in 
a    comparative    slate    of    ignorance;    for    which,    we 
would  ask  the  due  consideration  of  all  liberal  and  en- 
lightened  persons,  and   the   forgiveness  of  that  God, 
who  we  trust  will  recognize  it  as  a  necessary,  though 
temporary  evil,  and  e.\pedient  lor  ihe  i;eneral   preser- 
vation of  good  order   and  government,  and  the  conse- 
quent aggregate   happiness  of  society.     Il  cannot  be 
disputed,  that  the  agriculture  of  our  southern  country 
has  been,  and  slill  is,  to  a  great  degree,  conducted  by 
a  class  of  persons  (called  overseeis)   whose  inforina- 
tion,  habits,  and  manners,  are   illy  calculated    to   ad- 
vance the  solid   and   permanent  interests  of  the  soil, 
but  whose   peculiar  silualion  we  will   forbear  to  com- 
ment upon,  (not  being  willing  to  wcnind  the  feelings  of 
the  least  member  of  society,)  furl  her  than  to  remark, 
that  while  the  landholder   has  been  engaged   in  dissi- 
pating his  fair  inheritance  in   a  thousand  different  de- 
grading  ways,  falsely   called    the   generous    flow  of 
soul,  his  agent,  has  either  been  more  than  industrious- 
ly engaged  in  supplanting  hiin,  or  has  been  partaking 
of  the  Slime  scenes  of  a  hjwer  grade,  which  has  final- 
ly involved  them  both  in  utter  ruin.     If  this  picture 
is  Irue  to  ihfi  life,  how  much  will  it  become  our  far- 
mers first  to  reform   themselves,  and   then   to  pay  a 
willing  tribute  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes? 
Sheer  selfi-hness  would   dictate  such  a  measure,   if 
their  sober  judgment  could  be  brought  inin  free  opera- 
tion through  the  exclusion  of  ardent  spirits  and  idle 
habits,  and  ihe  adopiion  of  temperate  and  industrious 
ways.     Agents  and   sub-agenls  we  cannot  avoid,  es- 
pecially  in  our  southern  country,  it  will   become  us 
then,  to  make  them  faithful   and  intelligent,  our  own 
immediate  interest,  and  ihal  of  the  community  is  alike 
concerned.     Who  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  the  two- 
fold importance  of  training  boys  to  the  practical  and 
laborious  habits  of   agriculture,  to  become  stewards 
and  managers  for  men  of  landed  properly  who  cannot 
themselves  go  through  the  toil  and  attention  requisite 
to  its  success — boys,  who  olherwise,  perhaps,  might 
have  been  tenants  of  a  penilenliary,  or  dragging  out  a 
miserable  existence  under  the  preli'nce  of  Iblluwino- 
some  half-learned  trade,  if  any   thing  beyond   a  day 
laborer.     To  descant  on  the  moral  ami  political  advan- 
tages attending  a  religions,  and  good  English  education, 
1  leave  to  the  immediate  advocates  of  .Sunday  schools, 
temperance  societies,  and  all  such  useful  institution*^. 
I   will   endeavor    to  urge  something    which   may    be 
practicable  in  relation  lo  this  kind  of  education,  and 
as  introductory  to  it,  let  the  words  of  our  late  lament- 
ed Monroe  bear  witness:    "I  have  no  hesitation,  how- 
ever, in  assuring  you  of  my  decided  approbaliun  of 
the  plan  suggested  in  your  lelier  of  connecting  edu- 
cation with  labor,  with  the  view  to  improve  the  minds 
of  our  citizens  and  the  agriculture  of  the  slate.     By 
connecting  them,  many  in  the  most  humble  walks  of 
life  will  receive  a  good  education,  and  be  qualified  for 
respectable  stations,  who  would  otherwise  remain  nn- 
lellered  and  ignorant.     It  is  by  extending  information 
to  the  body  of  the  people,  that  the  best  possible  sup- 
port will  be  given  to  our  free  syslem  of  government." 
At  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  when   the  labor  of  a 
boy  should  fully  support  him  in  a  plain  way,  let  as 
many  youths  be  selected  from  districts  of  country,  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct,  having 


a  teacher  qualified  to  instruct  Ihern  in  all  the  necessa 
ry  knowledge  to  be  conveyed  through  Ibe  medium  of 
the  English  language;  an  educalion  which  may  be 
considered  a  good  foundation  for  every  useful  occupa- 
tion in  life,  not  requiring  a  knowleilge  of  the  learned 
languages;  an  education  which  would  not  afford  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity,  to  Ibe  development  of  such  capa- 
cities and  talents  as  would  merit  extension  and  patron- 
age, fiom  sources  inviting  to  science  and  learning, 
where  first  impressions  might  be  slill  furilier  improv- 
ed, and  finally  matured  into  character  fitted  for  the 
most  important  trusts  in  our  country.  Their  time 
should  be  divided  between  the  labors,  pleasures  and 
amusements,  in  fact,  and  their  routine  of  studies. — 
Their  teacher,  to  be  always  with  them,  whether  la- 
boring or  learning,  save  in  the  hour  of  free  recreation 
il  by  experiment  it  should  be  thought  necessary. — 
The  teacher,  as  responsible  for  their  progress  in  learn- 
ing, would  be,  of  course,  tenacious  of  that  portion  of 
their  time  devoted  to  study,  a  sufficient  guard  against 
encroachment  from  another  riepartment.  Exception 
may  be  made  in  favor  of  agricullural  pursuits  at  par- 
ticular limes  and  busy  seasons,  by  permission  of  the 
comrnissionersor  trustees  of  such  eslabi  slimenls.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  farmer,  selected  for  his  general 
suitableness  in  the  engagement  should  have  the  right 
to  one-half  of  thair  time,  directing  their  labors  at  his 
convenience  and  interest  might  dictate  within  the 
bounds  of  his  farm  as  a  remuneration  for  their  food 
and  clothing,  which  should  consist  uf  such  as  could 
be  raised  and  made  on  i  he  farm.  A  small  expenditure 
for  books,  and  the  pay  and  board  of  a  teacher,  would 
be  asked  of  a  wise  and  generous  government.  Are 
there  not  many  res)iectal)le  men  and  good  farmers, 
whose  principles  would  induce  them  to  adopt  an  ex- 
pedient of  this  kind  in  preference  to  another  mode  of 
cultivation,  more  especially  where  a  farmer  has  sons 
of  his  own  to  educate?  It  is  not  intended  here 
lo  enter  into  a  detail  of  any  system,  but  merely  to 
suggest,  in  plain  language,  an  entire  coi.viclion,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  poor  yoiiih  of  our  country  might 
be  made  mainly  to  educate  ihemselves  by  ibeir  honest 
labor,  in  some  judicious  syslem,  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Fellenburg  plan;  in  which  their  ultimate 
prosperity  might  be  secured  by  the  moderate  contribu- 
tions of  the  rich  and  middling  clases;  by  some  exer- 
tion of  their  talents  and  aiteution,  first  to  procure  the 
passage  of  the  necessary  laws,  and  then  to  see  them 
executed. 

To  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  education,  far- 
mers and  all  others  are  earnestly  exhorted,  in  the  re- 
collection that  many  of  our  revolutmnary  sages  have 
pronounced  that  on  the  education  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, depends  the  weal  or  woe  of  our  common- 
wealths. 

If  the  foregoing  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  union 
of  educalion  and  agriculture  should  be  met  by  any 
objections,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be,  wiih  the  view  of 
amending  or  substituting  something  belter.  Possibly 
it  may  be  thought  that  Ibis  labming  class  will  be  in-  ' 
disposed  to  the  continuance  of  iheir  industrious  habits 
when  they  are  of  age  and  independent  of  any  further 
restraint,  because  they  are  in  possession  of  mental 
acquirements.  Let  it  be  answered  that  the  very  re- 
verse must  be  the  case,  when  exceptions  are  not  made 
by  an  application  of  a  different  taste  and  inclination, 
through  more  than  ordinary  talents,  lo  some  other  cal- 
ling; because,  their  labor  has  been  iheir  pleasure  and 
their  bread;  while  their  learning  has  been  Iheir  meat 
and  drink,  and  their  delight,  having  lieen  disposed  to 
it,  principled  in  it,  and  taught  to  venerate  the  plough, 
it  will  have  become  a  sec.ind  nature;  and  therefore,  it 
,is  to  be  reasonably  calculated,  ibat  the  great  m.ijority 
of  them  will  voluntarily  pursue  the  mode  of  life  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  follow.  'I'hey  will  conse- 
quently seek  employment  in  the  agricultural  line  to 
the  great  advantage  of  landholders,  and  will,  by  the 
judicious  application  of  their  knowledge  and  physical 
powers,  acquire,  in  a  reasonable  lime,  a  better  and 
more  substantia!  foundation  than  three-fourths  of  our 
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professional  men.  Whal  farmer,  in  hissenses,  would 
not  prefer  an  aiil  or  assistant  (call  lliena  what  you 
may,  tnanajTer,  overseer  or  steward)  of  good,  indus- 
trious, laborious  habils,  with  ability  and  knowledge  in 
their  business,  to  our  present  race  of  managers?  Who 
will  not  prefer  such,  as  agents,  tenants,  croppers,  &c. 
and  when  they  shall  emigrate  lo  new  countries,  they 
will  carry  with  thein  the  materials  for  good  citizen- 
ship; be  a  credit  and  blessing  to  their  newly  ailapted 
country,  and  never  cease  to  remember  the  soil,  and 
the  circumstances  which  gave  them  rospeotabijiiy  and 
honor  among  their  fplli>w  men.  But,  we  believe,  one 
of  the  irio.-^t  prominent  advantages,  i  specially  in  j\Ia- 
lyland  and  Virginia,  would  he  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  their  peculiar  aciiuirernenis,  to  the  restoration 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  acres. 

Perha]ps,an  inquiry  may  be  made  into  the  bearings 
and  tendencies  of  this  system  of  education— that  it 
may  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  value  of  our 
colored   population. 

Shall  we  regret  the  gradual  exchange  of  so  many 
degraded   human  beings,  for  a   hardy  intelligent  race 
of  freemen?     If  education  can  possibly  have  the  ef- 
fect of  raising  up  one  kind  of  population,  and  remov- 
ing another,  how  gracious  will   be  its  operation.     Af 
rica's  bosom  is  open  to  receive  her  sons.      Who  is 
there  base«noiigh,  willingly  to  withhold  the  blessings 
of  education  from  our  puor  white  population,  with  the 
view  of  detainin;;  longer  amongst  us  the  blacks?    Who 
so  vile,  so  little  of  a  republican,  to  prefer  a  moiety  of 
freedom  to  its  full  extension-!,     None!     Then  all  will 
lend   their  aid,  to  a   discreet,  prudent,  and   constitu- 
tional  way  of  bettering  the  general  condition  of  our 
common  country,  and  particularly  to  rescue  from  ig- 
norance the  rising  generation  of  poor;  who  are  closely 
imitating  the  vices  of  the  rich,  rather  than  emulating 
their  virtues.      He  is  the  happiest  man  who  has  a 
working  hand,  a  thinking  head,  and  a  feeling  heart. 
And  let  it  not  be  forgutten,  that  our  duty,  and  (uir  in- 
terest, is  seldom  separated.     But  in  the  event  of  this 
system    receiving    public  countenance,  the  question 
may  very  properly  be  asked,  where  are  the  teachers? 
The  appropriate  ones,  alas!   are  nut  immediately  to 
be  obtained.      Suffer  then,  this  inquiry  to  inspirit  our 
young  men  to   prepare  themselves   for   the  important 
task,  for  the  honorable  and   useful   vocation  of  teach- 
ers. Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  afinually  paid  the 
meritorious  young  men  who  emigrate  here  from  our 
eastern  schools  and  colleges,  while  other  tens  of  thou- 
sands are  yearly  expended,  worse  than  thrown  awav, 
by  the  dissipated  youth  of  our  land.     This  is  a  criti- 
cal period  in  our  history;  few,  very  few,  read,  it  is 
feared,  with  that  attention  and  observation  becoming 
men  who  shou'.d  bi^  looking  forward  to  the  excellency 
and  prosperity  of  our  institutions,  through  knowledge 
and  virtue,  rather  than  through  wealth  and  influence. 
But   though  we  are  restrained    by  an    irremediable 
pjlicy  from  the  indiscrimin  ile  instrnolion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  color,  we  may  nevertheless  eogage  in  Agricul- 
tural |)ursuits  a  limited  number  to  be  educated  for  the 
colonization  of  Africa.     A  sufficient  education  may  he 
given  them,  fully  lo  answer  that  purpose  without  the 
least  expense  lo  the  cnunlry  —  from   the  age  of   ten 
years,  they  may  be  made  not  only  to  support  and  ed- 
ucate themselves,  but  lay  up  a  handsome  outfit  for  re- 
moval and  settlement  in  Afiica.  This  is  a  subject,  too, 
which  must  be  acknowledged  truly  worthy  the  delib- 
erations of  our  slate  legislatures.     It  is  high   time  for 
a  people  who  have  been  so  long  drawins;  their  chief 
support  from  the  labor  of  others,  lo  be  willing  to  make 
some  retribution. 

O,  my  countrymen,  look  ! — look  at  France!  She, 
who  so  gallantly  shared  her  blood  and  treasure  with 
you,  to  secure  your  independence — behold  her  now, 
with  reasons  and  motives,  nothing  to  be  compared  lo 
such  as  we  can  nffer — removintj,  by  ihe  hundred,  the 
barbarians  of  the  North  of  Africa,  to  France,  where 
they  are  to  receive  an  education,  which  will  best  qual- 
ify them  to  be  useful  when  they  are  returned  to  a 
work  of  reform  in  their  own  country.     Glorious,  gen- 


erous, magnanimous  people!  This  is  a  deed  as  far 
transcending  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  Na- 
poleon, as  the  benignant  rays  id"  civilizalion  and  reli- 
gion, Iran-cend  the  splendid  ccmqoests  of  the  ambi- 
tions conquerors  of  either  ancient  or  modern  times. 

We  think  we  see  clearly  in  this  transaction  the  pro- 
gressive surrender  of  ignorance  and  vice,  to  intelli- 
gence and  virtue — of  Mahornelism,  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  If  this  picture  should  be  marred  by 
any  one  saying,  that  France  is  interested  in  this  act — 
we  care  not — but  looking  to  the  inevitable  elfecis  of 
such  a  measure  will  drop  a  curtain  over  some  of  the 
imperfi  ctions  of  our  nature.  So  are  we  interesied  in 
the  colonization  of  our  negroes  in  Africa;  but,  we 
hope,  for  the  charity  of  those  who  are  not  immediate- 
ly connected  wilh  the  subject,  while  the  prosperity  ol 
two  continents  is  promoted  by  the  restoraiion  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  one  of  ihem.  Can  it  be  pru- 
dent to  let  time  or  opportunity  pass  by,  in  controlling 
by  all  other  than  arbitrary  means  every  portion  of  the 
Alrican  continent,  suited  to  the  colonization  of  our 
free  blacks? 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer,) 
RECLAIMING  SWALE  LANDS. 
-Messrs.  Editors:  Le  Roy,  .Spril   ii,  1833. 

Your  coriespondent,  J.  M.  S.  inquires  through  the 
iTiedium  of  the  Farmer  the  best  method  of  cullivat- 
in",  or  bringing  too,  low  black  ash  land.  Diflerenl 
pieces  of  such  land  may  require  different  manage- 
ment. But  most  of  such  land  is  what  is  commonly 
denominated  swamp,  or  swale  land,  and  is  made  so 
by  the  <ibstruciion  of  the  water  courses  that  receive 
the  superfluous  walers  of  Ihe  adjacent  land.  The 
timber  having  fallen  for  centuries  across  the  natural 
and  lowest,  passage  for  the  water  to  pass  off,  the  wa 
ter  has  extended  itself  to  various  distances  on 
each  side,  and  formed  a  swamp,  or  swale,  as  it  is 
more  generally  called,  which  is  covered  with  water 
most  of  the  year.  By  tracing  this  swamp  or  swale 
to  its  head,  or  source,  most  generally  may  be  found 
springs  of  water,  of  some  size,  either  open,  or  often 
concealed,  by  their  source  being  blocked  up  by 
leaves,  timber.  Sic.  and  the  water  having  to  make  its 
way  slowly  by  percolating  and  soaking  through  a 
large  mass  of  matter  that  composes  the  swamp,  keep- 
ing it  at  all  times  wet;  and  most  of  these  swamps 
have  a  small  descent,  sufficient  to  pass  off  the  water 
quickly,  by  merely  removing  the  obstructions  that 
have  retarded  its  passage. 

To  cultivate  such  lands,  the  lowest  part  must  be 
searched  for  and  found,  a  sufficient  ditch  there  made 
to  carry  off  all  the  water  quekly,  and  of  sufficient 
size,  particularly  at  its  oullel,  to  carry  the  stream  of 
water  without  any  obslroction, — wilh  side  cuts  to 
lead  to  the  main  ditch,  wherever  needed.  'I  he  land 
will  then  become  dry,  and  the  timber  may  be  cleaied 
off  without  c'ifficiilly,  and  ihe  land  will  be  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  timothy  or  redtop  grass  seed;  and  if 
the  Work  is  well  done,  a  luxuriant  crop  id"  grass  may 
be  expected.  Sometimes  it  will  be  the  case,  that  in 
very  extreme  dry  weather,  bi-fore  the  muck  or  ihe 
vegetable  matter  that  composes  the  surface  be  decom- 
posed completely,  it  will  dry  up  and  the  crop  be 
light, — and  if  fire  should  get  to  it,  the  destruction  of 
the  surface  is  almost  inevitable. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
roots  are  rotten  enough  to  admit  it,  to  plough  and 
mix  Ihe  muck  with  the  earth  beneath;  and  during 
this  operation,  the  drainage  ought  to  be  consummat- 
ed,— which  may  be,  in  the  following  manner: 

Set  a  row  of  stakes  at  two  or  three  rods,  on  each 
side  of  your  ditch,  for  a  guide, — plough  to  your 
stakes,  by  turning  the  furrows  from  the  ditch. leaving 
the  (lead  furrow  at  the  ditch  itself;  and  at  subse- 
quent ploughings,  plough  in  the  same  direction, 
leaving  the  dead  furrow  at  the  same  place,  until 
a  hollow  bo  made  sufficient  lo  carry  off  the  water. 
To  prevent  too  great  an  accumulation  of  earth  at  one 


place,  inciease  the  width  of  your  ploughings  (or  lands) 
al  each  lime. 

By  this  method,  a  ditch  may  be  formed  that  will 
not  be  liable  to  fill  up  by  the  treading  of  cattle. 
Carts  can  pass  it  with  ease,  water  will  fl  iw  up  its 
sides,  when  high,  and  retire,  when  low,  without  do- 
ing any  injury 

I  he  remaining  part  of  the  swale  may  be  ploughed 
in  a  contrary  directirjn,  leading  the  dead  furrows  to 
the  main  artery. — and  when  f)nish(  d  in  a  workman- 
like manner,  no  water  will  stand  in  a  puddle  to  stag- 
nate, on  any  part  of  it.  The  most  part  of  the  work 
may  be  done  wilh  the  plough,  and  in  preparations  for 
a  crop,  leaving  but  a  little  to  be  done  in  the  cross 
ditches  near  the  main  one,— -lo  be  thrown  out  by  the 
shovel,  or  to  be  leveled  wilh  the  hoe. 

I  once  had  a  very  low  piece  of  black  ash  swamp, 
on  which,  before  I  commenced  upon  it,  the  water 
stood,  nearly  all  ihe  season,  about  knee  deep, — 
a  real  musketoe,  fever  and  ague  hole,— a  receptacle 
of  all  uncleanness.  I  cleared  the  timber  from  it, 
made  a  ditch  and  sowed  it  with  grass  seed.  When 
the  roots  of  the  timber  became  a  little  rotten,  in 
October,  I  commenced  ploughing  it,  burning  the 
stumps  and  old  logs  as  I  went.  'J'he  following  sea- 
sdu,  and  during  the  summer,  when  the  muck  was 
loo  moist  to  burn,  but  not  loo  moi«t  to  plough,  I 
finished  my  ploughings,  got  it  in  fine  order,  and  the 
first  week  in  .September  1  sowed  it  with  wheal  and 
seeded  it  again  to  grass; — and  allhough  it  was  my 
first  attempt,  and  the  drainage  not  perfectly  done  as 
it  might  have  been,  and  allhough  the  fire  had  got  in, 
the  previous  season,  and  done  some  damage,  I  obtain- 
ed risinsr  of  thirty  bushels  of  wheal  to  the  acre, — and 
should  have  got  more,  had  not  a  good  deal  of  it  bpen 
lodged  down.  T.  T. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
AGRtCULTUR.^L     ImPROVE.MENT — .iCRICULTtrOAL 

Societies. 
Retisselaer  counfy,  .SprH  23,  1S33. 
In  a  former  number  I  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  present  genera- 
lion  of  operators  w  as  In  be  effected,  or  an  impulse  given 
to  produce  that  effect,  firstly,  by  the  distribution  of 
agricultural  papers  I  shall  now  endeavor  lo  show 
that  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  secondly .  by  the  formation 
of  agricultural  societies.  That  ih?  united  exertions 
of  an  organized  body  can  accomplish  more  and  bring 
about  results  sooner  llian  that  of  individuals,  is  a 
position  that  will  probably  nol  be  controverted. — 
Else,  why  do  men  associate  lo  promote  the  great  ob- 
jects of  benevolence  and  humanity?  Why  are  associa- 
tions formed  fir  the  distribution  of  the  Bible?  Why 
have  we  Missionary,  Colonization  and  other  Socie- 
ties? Why  is  the  world  moved  as  it  were  in  a 
body,  on  the  great  and  important  subject  of  Temper- 
ance? Who,  but  believes, that  more  hasbeen  done  with- 
in the  last  five  years,  towards  destroying  and  ridding 
the  world  of  that  hydra.  Intemperance,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  national,  slate,  couniy  and  town  societies, 
than  could  have  bpen  accoiiipli?hed  in  half  a  century, 
by  the  insulated  exertions  of  humane  and  philanthro- 
pic individuals?  Organized  as^ipciations,  act  as  a 
grand  lever  up(ui  public  opinion,  which  must  be 
moved  before  any  great  public  object  can  be  accom- 
plished. Why  not  I  hen,  if  we  gain  so  much  power, 
and  so  great  an  advant:iire  is  lo  he  derived  from  Ihem 
— encourage  and  establish  societies  for  Ihe  promotion 
and  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts?  None  will  deny  their  importance — none  their 
need  of  improvement.  Let  societies  then  be  formed 
in  every  stale  in  tlie  union,  in  every  couniy  in  each 
stale.  Let  them  be  managed  principally  by  practical 
farmers.  Hold  out  inducements  lo  excite  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  of  emulation  in  all  the  various  branches 
of  husbandry,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Let  our  far^ 
mers  associate  and  interchange  sentiment — let  each 
profit  by  the   experience  of  all   the  rest,  and   soon, 
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the  face  oC  ihe  cuuiilry  will  be  changed — soon  will 
our  productivi-  valleys  double  their  increase- -our  bar- 
ren plains  become  (eriile.and  ihe 'wilderness  blossom 
as  the  rose."  Nor  will  its  effect  be  less  visible  upon 
the  moral  and  imelleclual  stale  of  our  yeomanry. — 
The  first  and  best  employment  of  man,  will  soon  be 
regarded  as  honorable  and  pleasant,  as  it  has  been 
wont  10  be  considered  menial  and  slavish.  Mmd  will 
range  llie  sylvan  scene,  and  men's  liighest  amhi'ion 
will  be  to  e.\cel  in  ihe  application  of  science  and  the 
production  of  so'-cess-fol  results.  Honor's  alluring 
wreath  will  encircle  the  brow  of  him  who  shall  pro- 
duce the  greatest  results  wiih  the  least  expense. — 
Improvements  in  'he  implements  of  husbandry  will 
follow.  Labor  saving  n.achinery.  be  introduced  and 
adopted.  The  mind  will  aid  the  hand, and  ourconn- 
try  exhibit  one  continued  scene  of  improvement,  hap- 
piness and  prosperity. 

But  there  are  no  doubt  many  who  will  say  these 
are  the  dreams  of  a  visionary — the  vagaries  of  a  wild 
and  distempered  imagination.  In  answer,  1  say,  let 
me  call  yonr  allr^niion  to  those  counlries  in  Europe 
where  aoTicuItiire  is  patronized,  and  where  societies 
are  formed  fur  its  prornotiun.  Turn  your  eyes  to 
those  districts  in  our  own  lounlry  where  societies  have 
been  established,  and  comp-ire  them  with  those  that 
have  none — are  not  the  same  results  produced  as 
above  stated'  The  moral  and  intellecinal  condition 
of  the  ppople  improved — the  stale  of  agricullure  from 
thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  advanced — and  the  value  of 
the  soil  correspondingly  enhancid.  Our  stale  society 
has  been  organized  hut  a  year,  and  already  do  we  see 
and  feel  its  influence — iis  branches  are  extending  lar 
and  wide.  Jefferson  county  has  long  had  her  socie- 
ty, as  her  improvements  bear  ample  tesllmony.  Os 
wego,  Monroe,  Onondaga,  Saratoga,  Columbia,  Clin- 
ton and  Essex  have  recenlly  organized  societies,  and 
1  hope  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  every  county  in 
this  slate, at  least,  will  do  likewise.  Let  us  go  on  then 
heait  and  hand,  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
forward  that  which  tends  to  so  much  usefulness.  Let 
IIS  emulate  those  that  have  preceded  us  in  dissemi- 
nating knowledge — ameliorating  the  condition  of  man 
— and  spreading  the  blessings  of  Providence  in  such 
profusion.  Volo. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

PERMANENT  PASTURES. 

Some  of  the  old  fields  of  the  Genesee  country, 
which  have  been  cleared  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
which  might  produce  excellent  crops  of  wheat, — have 
never  yet  been  disturbed  by  the  plough.  I  believe 
these  are  generally  kept  as  pastures;  and  some  of  our 
best  farmers  consider  them  more  valuable  than  any 
other  lands  of  ecpial  quality  which  have  been  laid 
down  to  grass.  On  my  farm,  I  have  one  field  yet  re- 
maining in  this  condition;  and  the  question  has  been 
several  times  agitated,  whether  we  ought  to  plough 
it  up,  or  nol?     The  point  is  not  yet  determined. 

To  the  rich  vrgeiable  mold  near  the  surface,  is  as- 
cribed the  peculiar  productiveness  of  snch  lands;  and 
in  a  note  to  the  American  edition  of  '-The  Code  of 
Agriculture,"  the  writer  asks,  "If  when  a  rich  sur- 
face has  been  got,  should  it  be  destroyed?"  This  is 
the  very  question  also,  which  I  wish  to  ask. 

Sir  JoH.N  Sinclair,  although  he  thinks  "It  is  often 
desirable  to  keep  one  or  two  inclosures  in  perennial 
pasture  for  feeding  sheep  and  cattle;  yet  his  regard 
for  old  turf  or  permanent  pasture,  is  not  so  great  as 
that  of  some  other  writers."  On  this  subject  he 
makes  the  following  remarks: 

"The  principal  objection  to  the  conversion  of  mea- 
dow into  arable  land,  arises  from  an  alleged  inferiority 
in  the  new,  when  compared  to  the  old  herbage;  a 
complaint  which  probably  originates,  either  from  the 
improper  choice  of  seeds,  or  from  giving  them  in  too 
small  quantities,  thus  favoring  the  growlli  of  weeds. 
A  gentleman  who  had  a  large  farm,  principally  con- 
sisting of  strong  rich  clay,  (every  field  of  which,  with 
tardly  aa  exception,  he  occasionally  broke  up,)  was 


accustomed  to  lay  them  down  with  a  crop  of  barley, 
and  to  sow  foiitleen  pounds  of  while  clover,  a  peck 
of  rib  grass,  and  three  quarters  of  hay  seed  per  acre 
By  this  liberal  allowance  of  seed,  he  always  secured 
a  thick  coat  of  herbage  the  first  year,  which  differed 
from  old  pasture,  only  in  being  more  Inxnriiint." 

Lorain,  in  his  observations  on  the  agriculture  of 
England,  evidently  considers  this  parlialily  fur  old 
pastures  as  an  unfuonded  prejudice.  He  says,  "The 
landholders  of  Great  Britain,  would  have  long  since 
seen  the  value  of  converlible  husbandry,  had  no"  their 
judgment  been  blinded  tiy  the  imaginary  value  of 
their  old  grass  grounds;  for  ibey  consider  submitting 
them  to  the  plough,  litije  less  than  sacrilege;  and  it 
appears  that  the  opmion  is  not  confined  to  men  of  con- 
traded  sentiments. 

"When  grounds  become  matted  with  Ihe  roots  of 
old  grass  plants,  it  does  nol  appear  reasonable  lo  sup- 
pose them  capable  of  producing  crops  that  will  bear 
any  tolerable  comparison  with  tho.-e  gathered  from 
grounds  of  equal  quality,  which  have  been  recently 
laid  down  with  the  best  ariifieial  grass  seeds;  for  Ihe 
rools  of  these  young  planisare  lieahhy  and  vigorous, 
and  capable  of  pressing  furward  in  search  of  nulri- 
ment  through  a  soil  which  being  free  and  open,  admits 
a  ready  pa-sage  for  them  in  every  direction. 

"It  should  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  farniincr, 
that  no  grounds  should  conlinue  in  grass,  until  they 
become  hard  bound  or  consolidated;  and  the  roots  be- 
come old  and  matted. — Great  crops  of  grass,  can  be 
no  longer  obtained  than  while  the  soil  continues  free 
and  open,  and  the  roots  remain  unimpaired. — If  one- 
fifth  part  of  those  lands  were  annually  cultivated  in 
summer  fallow  crops,  and  another  fifih  part  in  grain, 
the  remaining  three-fifihs  would  prodoce  more  grass 
than  the  whole  while  lying  in  old  pastures. 

"Why.  then,  should  enli^ihlened  cultivators  dread 
the  effects  of  the  plough  on  their  grass  lands?" 

In  some  future  paper,  I  intend  to  give  a  different 
view  of  this  subject,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  hope 
some  of  your  correspondents  will  favor  us  with  their 
remarks.  A  Farmer. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
LEACHED  ASHES    FOR  MANURE. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Poller,  ..Ijiril  13,  IS33. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  on  a  visit  to  an  uncle  of 
mine  on  Long  Island.  A  man  brought  a  load  of 
wood,  corded  it  at  the  landing,  and  applied  for  a  load 
of  leached  ashes,  (fourteen  bushels,) — he  received 
them,  and  paid  my  uncle  four  dollars.  I  remarked, 
that  the  man  could  never  see  his  money  again,  if  he 
used  them  as  manure.  My  uncle  replied,  I  know  nut 
how  it  is.  Richard,  but  it  is  certain  that  we  grow  rich 
by  it.  This  short  observation,  I  think,  contains  more 
of  argument  than  even  Dr.  Mitchel  could  have  giv- 
en us  in  volumes  of  iheuretical  reasoning. 

It  was  the  result  of  experience,  and  I  know  of 
many  thousand  acres  on  the  island,  which  were  once 
too  poor  to  produce  even  mullens  and  rib-grass,  which 
now  cut  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  of  clover 
hay  per  acre;  and  this  has  all  been  done  by  buying 
leached. ashes  at  from  tweniy-one  to  thirly-two  shil- 
lings for  fourteen  bushels,  and  carting  them  from  one 
to  ten  miles. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  leached  ashes  are  a  good 
manure,  and  if  properly  applied,  will  be  found  inval- 
uable even  in  western  New  York.  The  modes  of 
using  them  are  various,  and  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
future  communication.         Yours,  etc.     R.  M.  W. 


(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
Mr.  Holmes: — I  wish  to  communicate  to  the  pub- 
lic through  your  paper  a  new  and  very  expeditious 
method  of  "harrowing'in"  the  English  flat  turnip  seed. 
Sow  the  seed  in  the  usual  manner — then  turn  your 
flock  of  sheep  into  your  yard  and  drive  them  round 
for  a  few  minutes,  just  enough  lo  give  them  a  little 
exercise,  and  the  work  of  harrowing  is  done. 

Yours,  &,c.  Flat  Turnip. 


HORTICULTURE. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

Young  says,  "the  iindev(uit  astronomer  is  mad." 
This  remark,  may  well  be  applied  to  ilie  Farmer  and 
Bot.inisl.  The  plants  we  cultivate,  disclose  lo  the 
enlightened  inind.a  thousand  wonders  unobserved  by 
the  ignorant.  They  open  a  field  tor  rational  conleni- 
plation  and  innocent  pleasure,  well  filled  Ij  improve 
iho  understanding,  to  refine  the  feelings,  and  to  ele- 
vate the  soul  lo  a  holy  intercourse  with  our  Maker. 

God  may  be  seen  in  the  garden  and  in  the  field; 
and  here  we  may  walk  with  him,  as  well  as  in  the 
sanctuary.  The  farmer,  who  is  unobservant  of  ihese 
things,  and  pursues  his  labor  without  ever  raising  his 
ihoiights  lo  the  Author  of  all  good,  hjses  the  richest 
and  noblest  pleasure,  which  his  employment  affords. 
M)«present  object  is  lo  make  a  i'ew  remarks  on  ve- 
getable physiology,  which  have  been  a  source  of  plea- 
sure and  profit  to  myself,  and  possibly  may  be  toothers. 
In  our  fijids  of  corn,  we  br-liold  the  blade  ascend, 
and  the  ears  fill  with  grain;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
single  season,  several  tons,  on  a  single  acre,  are  ele- 
vated above  Ihe  surface;  and  in  our  forests,  where  this 
process  has  been  going  or  for  a  succession  of  years, 
we  behold  hundreds  of  tons,  thus  raised,  panicle  bv 
particle,  I'rom  ihe  earlh.  Here  is  an  exhibition  of 
power,  which  invites  our  investigation,  and  the  in- 
quiry naturally  arises  how  this  mailer  is  elevated. 

Some  may  say  that  it  is  alone  by  the  iminediale 
power  and  agency  of  God,  by  a  kind  of  continued 
creative  effort.  But  God,  so  far  as  we  can  observe, 
operates  by  second  causes,  or  through  the  inslru men- 
tality of  means,  and  to  refer  the  matter  lo  the  imme- 
diate power  of  God,  leaves  the  matter  unexplained. 
Another  says,  vegetables  are  expanded  and  elevated 
by  capillary  attraction,  thai  is  by  the  attraction 
which  causes  fluids  to  ascend  in  a  sponge  or  a  heap 
of  ashes.  But  water  will  never  ascend  in  a  sponge 
higher  than  the  upper  surface,  and  by  this  power,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  vegetable  could  never  ascend  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  or  suppose  it  to  have  attain- 
ed a  given  height,  it  could  never  rise  hit'her. 

We  must  therefore  look  for  somp  oiher  power  con- 
tinually exerled  lo  posh  the  plant  U|iward  to  its  des- 
tined elevation.  This  power  we  find  in  heat  by  rea- 
son of  its  expansive  influence  on  fluids.  The  sap  is 
supposed  to  ascend  through  the  pores  of  the  plant, 
as  the  mercury  ascends  in  the  lube  of  the  thermome- 
ter, by  the  expansive  power  of  heat. 

The  whole  alburnum,  or  white  pari  of  the  wood 
of  a  tree  next  the  bark,  consists  of  an  acre reo'ation  of 
pores  or  small  lubes  closely  combined;  and  the  heat 
which  expands  the  ascenaing  fluid,  contracts  the 
lubes  in  which  it  ascends.  'I'he  solid  pan  of  the 
tree  is  indeed  expanded,  and  the  obvious  effect  of  this 
will  be  to  contract  the  cavities  of  the  lubes  which  it 
contains.  If  the  tube  and  the  ascending  fluid  were 
expanded  alike,  there  would  be  no  ascent  of  sap. 

That  sap  ascends,  and  Ihe  plant  is  expanded  and 
pushed  upwards  by  the  expansive  power  of  heat,  is 
fully  confirmed  by  ihe  experiments  of  Mr.  Hales. 

'I'his  gentleman,  afier  cutting  off  grapevines,  close- 
ly filled  upon  the  stumps  glass  lubes.  In  these,  as 
soon  as  the  morning  sun  began  to  give  iis  warmth 
the  sap  began  to  ascend,  and  coniinued  to  ascend 
through  the  day  till  the  heat  bejan  lo  abate,  when  it 
again  subsided  in  the  lubes.  When  a  cloud  obscured 
the  sun,  it  would  sink.  Those  lubes  which  were 
placed  many  feel  above  the  earth,  sent  up  the  sap 
much  higher  than  those  which  were  placed  near  the 
earth.  The  reason  evidently  was,  that  the  former 
had  a  length  of  body  admilling  of  a  greater  expan- 
sion than  the  latter. 

From  these  facts  we  see  the  wisdom  and  foodnes* 
of  God,  in  the  alternations  of  cold  and  heat.  In  the 
heal  of  the  day  the  sap  ascends  and  sends  up  the 
stalk;  at  night  the  sap  descends,  and  ihe  earth,  being; 
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warmer  llian  the  superincumbent  air,  ihe  sap  is  pro- 
pelled through  the  roots  and  causes  their  growth  and 
expansion. 

In  the  cold  and  wet  seasons,  which  we  sometimes 
have  in  May  and  June,  the  bladt  s  o(  corn  turn  yellow 
and  their  growth  is  apparently  checked.  'Ihis  I 
formerly  wiir.pssed  with  some  ijiipatience,  but  I  have 
become  qiiiie  reconciled  to  it,  from  the  beliel',  that 
while  the  urowth  of  the  blade  is  checked,  the  root  is 
urowiiig  wiih  perhaps  unusual  rapidity. 

Without  an  inierchange  of  cold  and  heat,  vegeta- 
tion is  feeble  and  >ickly.  Moist  and  hut  weather 
we  know  is  favorable  to  vegetation;  liut  when  this  is 
Ion"  continued,  the  stalks  of  grain  become  feeble  and 
tender — hardly  able  to  bear  their  own  weight, 

1  remember  well  such  a  season,  when  flax  and  oats, 
which  lor  awhile  gave  unujual  promise,  afterwards 
fell  by  their  own  weight  and  gave  a  very  indifferent 
crop.  Such  was  the  etfeot  of  long  continued  hot 
weather  on  the  wheat  crop  in  1S31,  • 

The  stalks  and  roots  of  planisact  reciprocally  upon 
each  other.  The  root  sends  np  sap  lo  nourish  the 
stalk,  the  stalk  returns  I  he  sap  lo  nourish  the  root.  The 
seed  when  committed  lo  iheeailh  first  sends  forth  the 
loot,  and  the  root,  when  it  has  attained  a  moderate 
extent,  leturns  ihe  sap  to  send  forth  the  blade. 

In  our  perennial  plants  and  trees,  the  root  is  the 
reservoir  lor  Ihe  future  growth.  By  the  growth  of 
the  summer  the  powers  of  the  root  are  exhausted; 
and  again  by  the  discending  sap  of  autumn  the  root 
is  replenished. 

Hence  we  see  why  a  too  liberal  pruning,  when  the 
foliage  is  in  its  greater  vigor  is  injurious.  It  deprives 
the  root  of  its  resources. 

Hence  vve  see  also,  why  our  cultivated  grasses  are 
sometimes  injured,  when  mowing  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  close  feeding  the  afler  growth.  The  rout  is 
injured  because  its  exhausted  energies  are  not  renew- 
ed by  a  subsequent  growth. 

Those  grasses  are  most  injured  by  mowing  and 
feeding,  whose  li'aves  are  chiefly  upon  the  stalk,  as 
timothy  and  led  clover.  '1  hose  ate  least  injured 
whose  leaves  spring  chiefly  from  ihe  root,  lor  inslance 
spear  grass,  red  top  and  while  clover.  These  latter 
grasses,  having  their  lea\es  near  the  ground,  cannot 
be  so  much  injured  by  the  scythe  and  feeding,  but 
that  they  will  survive  while  olher  grasses  die. 

[  very  nnich  question,  whether  good  policy  would 
justify  our  suffering  an  animal  to  go  into  our  mowing 
lots,  e.vcept  to  remove  the  hay.  At  any  rale  they 
should  nut  be  put  in,  till  late  in  October,  when  Ihe 
after  growth  has  attained  full  size,  and  the  roots  of 
the  grass  are  replenished. 

Hence  a  so  we  see,  why  bushes  and  weeds  may  be 
killed  by  cutting,  when  iheir  vegetation  is  most  per- 
fect. Bushes  siiould  be  cut  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust belnre  the  descending  sap  of  aulumn  begins  to 
replenish  the  lool,  that  is,  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  cuUI  iiiglils  when  llie  leaves  begin  lo  turn 
yellow.  VVeedssliould  becut  just  before  the  seed  comes 
lo  rnalnriiy^  'I'lie  Canada  ihisile,  if  cut  at  this 
time,  and  'ihe  subsequent  gruwih  prevented,  is  as 
easily  subdued  as  any  oilier  [riant.  Repealed  expe- 
riments justify  iiie  in  this  assertion. 

The  roois  of  esculent  plants,  such  as  beels,  turnips, 
onions  and  polaiiies,  it  is  well  known,  receive  their 
growth  fruin  their  tops.  The  unripe  onion  continues 
to  I'row  for  weeks  after  it  is  pulled.  Potatoes  of 
considerable  size  may  often  be  found  growing  out  of 
the  stalk,  when  it  has  been  pulled  and  laid  upon  the 
ground  in  its  unripe  slate. 

We  also  hence  learn  Ihe  impolicy  of  cutting  the 
tops  fro.ni  corn  before  it  ripens.  The  trifle  you  gain 
by  cutting  Ibem.  you  lake  from  the  ripening  ear.  I 
once  cm  a  few  hills  when  the  green  corn  was  just  fit 
for  cooking.  The  grain  apparently  grew  but  very  lit- 
tle afteruards,  and  shrunk  to  haif  ils  size. 

I  throw  out  these  bints,  hoping  that  some  more 
■able  pen  w  ill  give  us  a  more  full  and  perfect  account 
of  the  vegetable  economy.  E.  D,  Andrkws. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer,) 
HORTICULTURE, 
We  perceive  an  increasing  liberality  of  opinion 
among  our  farmers  on  the  subject  of  gardens,  and 
more  especially  of  flower  gardens.  This  is  in  the  exact 
order  of  nature.  The  adventurous  yeoman  who  pilch- 
es his  tent  in  the  wilderne.ss,  will  be  engaged  in  more 
important  concerns  than  cultiva'ing  flowers,  necessity 
being  the  first  law.  The  forest  must  be  subdued;  pro 
visions  for  his  family,  and  fodder  for  his  cattle,  must 
be  provided;  and  when,  after  his  crops  are  secured  by 
good  fences,  and  the  winding  path  among  the  trees,  is 
deserted  for  the  regularly  laid  out  highway,  there  are 
houses  and  barns  to  build,  and  lo  pay  for,  before  Ihe 
frugal  husbandman  allows  himself  much  of  the  luxu- 
ry of  congregating  the  beauties  of  nature.  Ornament- 
al gardening  belongs  lo  the  last  class  of  rural  improve- 
ment. "When  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy," 
says  Chancellor  Bucon.  "men  come  to  build  stately 
sooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the 
greatest  perfection.  ' 

When  we  have  heard,  therefore,  the  question  in 
reference  to  flowers,  "what  are  all  these  things  good 
tor?"  expressed  in  the  tone  of  iiuliflerenceor  contempt, 
it  has  excited  in  us  nos-jrpnse.  Many  of  our  farmers 
have  carved  out  their  own  Ibrtune  with  hard  hands. 
Habits  of  frugality  so  long  persevered  in,  continue,  in 
men  of  a  more  riffid  fibre  tooperale  when  the  necessi- 
ty no  longer  exists;  and  like  the  planelary  bodies,  they 
retain  their  momentmn.  and  roll  on  in  their  old  orbits. 
Of  such,  however,  (whom  we  think  are  only  a  small 
minority,)  we  will  lake  the  liberty  to  ask  in  turn, 
what  is  ariy  thing  good  fo',  but  as  it  conduces  to  our 
pleasures  and  our  comforts?  Objects  may  give  us 
pleasure  which  we  neilher  eat  nor  sell;  and  those  who 
are  the  nios(  saving,  indulge  in  many  such  luxuries. 
We  wish  them  to  reflect  a  lilile  mure  on  this  subject; 
and  if  their  wives  or  daughters  want  flowers  in  the 
garden,  indulge  ihem  — it  will  cost  but  little,  and  may 
gild  many  a  leisure  moment. 

Our  main  object,  however,  at  present,  is  to  recom- 
mend the  kitchen  garden;  and  lo  induce  our  farmers 
to  raise  a  greater  variety  of  good  things  for  their  ta- 
bles. Cabbage,  and  potatoes,  and  beels,  and  parsnips, 
are  all  excellent, — we  could  by  no  means  do  without 
them, — but  some  kinds  of  cabbage  are  belter  than 
olhers,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of  beets, or  of  potatoes. 
Try  diffeient  kinds  and  find  out  the  best.  Diflerences 
of  taste  render  if  proper  that  each  should  examine  for 
himself. 

A  few  years  ago  cauliflower  and  broccoli  were  very 
rarely  cultivated  in  the  Genesee  cunniry;  and  we  re- 
member to  have  heard  Ihe  idea  advanced  that  none 
but  a  skilful  gardener  could  produce  ihein.  It  is  not 
so — they  require  no  more  skill  than  cabbages  do. — 
Our  first  attempt  at  growing  Ihem,  happened  in  an  old 
barnyard  where  manure  was  must  plentifully  mixed 
wilh  Ihe  soil,  and  our  success  was  eminent,  fur  plants 
of  ibis  kind,  are  coarse  J  eeders.  Many  of  our  neigh- 
bors had  never  seen  such  things;  but  from  that  time 
down  to  Ihe  present,  these  have  ranked  among  our 
i;i(/i.'!;)CH4a6/es. 

We  must  bring  our  introduction  to  a  close  howevei, 
in  order  to  make  room  lor  the  following  paragraphs, 
taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
ior  promoting  Agriculture,  volume  iv.  It  was  from 
the  pen  of  Judge  Pkters,  and  appears  in  the  index, 
"HoRi  ICLLTURE  is  mentioned,  not  for  reference, 
but  uujst  serious  regret.  No  communications  appear 
in  our  volumes  on  this  subject.  And  yet  the  mana- 
gement of  a  Kitchen  Garden,  as  it  is  called,  is  of 
ihe  first  importance  to  every  farmer;  and  is  most 
lamentably  neglected.  Few  of  our  farmers  sufficient- 
ly attend  to  their  gardens;  and  too  many  neglect  them 
entirely.  If  more  vegetable  food,  and  less  flesh, 
were  eunsumed  on  our  farms,  the  more  health  and 
comfort  would  be  the  results.  Nor  would  economy  in 
our  domestic  affairs,  be  found  the  smallest  considera- 
tion.   The  cheap  luxury  of  garden  fruits  and  vegeta- 


bles, the  innocent  employment  of  time,  and  the  health 
insured  by  them,  ought  to  be  incentives  to  a  most 
careful  and  intelligent  attention  to  their  culture." 


RURAI.  ECONOIVIT. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
ON  THE  USE  OF  SALT 

AS  A  CONDIME.NT  FOR   DOMESTIC   ANIM.II.S. 

Although  salt  is  not  indispensable  to  human  life,  il 
is  indispensable  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  man. 
Il  is  not  convertible  into  nulriinent,  but  is  a  strong 
stimulant  to  the  animal  fibre.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  its  occasional  use,  but  desire  lo  have  it  blended 
in  every  meal  of  which  we  partake.  Most  quadru- 
peds, and  particularly  domestic  breeds,  have  a  like 
fondness  lor  this  condiment,  and  ils  use  is  probably  as 
grateful  and  beneficial  lo  them  as  il  to  us  And  why 
should  not  the  daily  use  of  it  be  extended  to  them? 
From  some  years'  experience,  in  which  salt  has  been 
daily  accessible  to  my  neat  cattle,  1  am  induced  to 
believe,  that  this  is  far  the  best  way  of  administering 
it.  I  have  salt  troughs  under  my  sheds,  in  which 
there  is  a  constant  supply.  The  catile  never  take  it 
in  excess,  and  consume  very  liltle  more  than  when  I 
gave  it  to  them  but  once  in  a  week.' 

I  apprehend  the  importance  of  ibis  condiment  to 
farm  stock  has  not  been  sufficiently  reflected  upon, 
or  properly  appreciated,  by  the  generalily  of  our  far- 
mers, particularly  as  a  means  of  preventing,  and 
often  of  curing  diseases.  1  will  therefore  cite  the 
practices  of  different  countries  and  individuals,  as 
calculated  to  afford  useful  hints  lo  your  readers  upon 
this  subject. 

In  Bengal,  a  daily  supply  of  salt  is  given  to  the 
shepherd  to  feed  his  sheep,  and  Ihe  mutton  fed  in  this 
way  is  finer  than  any  other  killed. 

Lord  Soinerville  restored  the  health  of  a  large 
fluek  of  merinoes,  which  had  become  quite  sickly,  by 
giiing  them  salt  Iwi^e, and  sometimes  llmce  a  week. 
He  gave  a  Ion  of  salt  to  a  thousand  sheep  during  the 
year.  He  says  they  require  most  in  spring  and  fall, 
when  the  dews  are  heavy. 

In  Spain  the  shepherd  is  furnished  with  twenty- 
five  quintals  of  sail  for  every  one  thousand  sheep, 
which  they  consume  in  five  summer  months,  not  be- 
ing fed  with  it  in  winter,  or  on  Iheir  long  journeys. 

Mr,  Curwen  gave  four  ounces  per  week  lo  each 
sheep,  at  two  feedings  of  dry  food,  and  when  fed 
wilh  turnips  he  says  it  should  be  fed  to  them  with- 
out stint. 

Arthur  Young  says,  sheep  should  have  as  much 
salt  as  they  will  eat. 

Lord  bomerville,  Mr,  Young  and  Mr.  Curwen, 
unite  in  urging  ils  use  as  a  preservative  against  the 
injurious  effecis  of  moist  and  wet  situaiions.  Mr, 
Curwen's  flock  was  atlackedhy  an  inflammatory  dis- 
order; he  gaie  ibem  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt, 
and  ihe  disorder  was  iminediaiely  slopped  by  it. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Mosselman,  in  ihe  Nether- 
lands, says  Sir  John  J^inclair,  the  rot  in  sheep  was 
effectually  cured  by  the  use  of  salt. 

ISIr.  Bracebridge  drenched  his  sheep  affected  with 
rut,  night  and  morning,  with  strong  brine,  afler  which 
he  did  not  lose  one. 

In  Sweden,  Saxony,  Silesia  and  France,  salt  is 
given  to  sheep.  They  require  it  most  when  languid, 
or  out  of  order,  which  happens  in  fogs,  in  heavy  rains 
and  snows- 
Charles  Adams  used  salt  for  ten  years,  as  an  anti- 
dote and  cure  for  diseases;  and  in  all  cases  of  diarrhea. 
He  cave  three  and  a  hall  drachms,  in  a  dry  state, 
introduced  with  a  spoon  into  the  mouth,  and  holding 
the  chops  a  few  seconds  till  the  salt  dissolved. 

Cattle  and  horses  are  far  less  liable  to  disease  in 
America  than  in  Knrupe;  and  this  is  believed  to  arise 
in  a  o-reat  measure  from  the  more  free  use  of  salt  here 
than  there.  The  duties  upon  this  article  in  Great  Britian, 
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for  home  consumption,  until  recently,  have  been  so 
enormous,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  preclude  its  being- 
used  fur  cattle.  The  bill  of  the  cattle  doctor  has 
formed  no  inconsiderable  item  in  a  British  farmer's 
expenditures.  Here  such  e.vpenditures  are  almost 
unknown.  In  the  year  ISJ-i,  says  Mr.  Curwen, 
btfore  I  commenced  giving  my  cattle  salt,  my  far- 
rier's bill  averaged  fifty  eight  jjounds  per  annum,  or 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  and  since  I 
have  commtnced  vsing  salt  I  huve  never  paid  in  any 
one  year  over  five  shillings. 

In  the  disirict  of  Ciiampseau,  France,  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
every  ox  and  cow  lour  ounces  uf  salt  every  eight  days. 
When  this  practice  is  neglected,  the  animals  eal  less; 
they  lose  their  spiiils,  their  hair  rises,  they  go  lick- 
ing in  their  stalls  where  the  sailpelre  is  formed,  they 
grow  lean,  become  barren,  and  disease  ensues. 

The  French  Royal  Academy  of  Science  slate  in  their 
memoirs,  that  sakancrjnent.^  the  nourishmentof  the  food 
of  cattle,  in  |)to|)(irliiin  to  the  quantity  given;  that  no 
ill  consequence  will  liilluw  from  excess,  even  thouoh 
it  should  he  given  them  without  stint. 

It  is  a  practice  in  our  southwestern  states,  in 
travelling,  to  give  horses  solid  food,  with  a  handful  of 
salt  twice  a  week.  A  friend  uf  mine  lately  performed 
the  journey  from  St.  Louis  to  Albany,  on  horseback, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  to  forty  five  miles  a  dny.  The 
horse  was  in  good  condition  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney. His  almost  only  feed,  west  of  the  mountains, 
my  friend  informed  me,  was  half  a  bushel  of  oats, 
and  a  little  salt,  placed  in  his  manger  each  night. 

In  Germany,  according  to  Count  Runriford',  salt  is 
universally  given  to  cows  and  oxen  in  a  fattening 
state,  and  their  I'aitening  powers  are  found  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  given. 

In  Bengal  fattening  bullocks  receive  a  daily  sup- 
ply of  salt. 

Sir  Thomas  Bernard  kept  a  lump  of  rock  salt  in 
the  mangers  of  four  horses,  sjjring  and  autumn,  seve- 
ral years,  the  effect  of  which  was.  that  three  of  the 
four  horses  were  in  good  health,  with  very  little  excep- 
ton,  for  fourteen  years.  The  same  gentleman  says,  that 
salt  is  given  to  ai.imals  when  greater  exertion  is  re- 
quired of  them;  and  that  in  the  east,  the  camels  are 
allowed  salt  during  the  passage  of  the  caravans  over 
the  desert,  as  a  support  in  the  extreme  they  undero-o. 

Valley,  in  his  Farmer's  Guide,  says  that  a  poor  torn 
down  horse,  put  into  a  salt  marsh,  is  purged  and 
cleared  of  every  disorder,  and  immediately  becomes 
fat. 

Curwen.  in  his  evidence  before  the  Houseof  Com- 
mons, considers  salt  indispensable  to  the  health  and 
thrift  of  animnis;  and  that  the  first  visible  effect  of 
sail  to  milch  cows,  was  in  its  freeing  the  milk  and 
butter  from  all  taste  of  the  turnip.  My  cows  have 
been  fed  with  turnips,  spring  and  autumn,  fur  ten 
years.  They  have  always  access  to  salt.  I  never 
experienced  any  inconvenience  from  the  turnip  taste 
in  the  milk  and  butter.  I  never  conjectured  the 
cause  until  I  read  the  testimony  of  Curwen,  above 
quoted.  He  latterly  gave  six  ounces  per  day  to  his 
work  horses,  four  with  steamed  potatoes,  and  two 
with  steamed  chaff.  The  following  shows  the  quan- 
tity per  diiy  given  to  his  slock,  which  he  commenced 
with  in  April,  1818,  and  to  which  it  had  been  bene- 
ficially increased  in  December,  1819. 

April  1818.     Dec.  1819. 


Horses, 
Milch  cows. 
Feeding  oxen. 
Yearlings, 
Calves, 


oz.  oz. 

4  increased  to   6 

4  4 

4  increased  te  6 

2          "  3 

1  1 


A  very  common  method  of  giving  salt  to  stock, 
with  us,  is  to  mix  it  with  the  hay,  when  housed.  It  not 
only  affords,  in  this  way,  a  condiment  to  the  animals, 
but  lends  to  preserve  ;he  hay  from  injury  when  not 
perfectly  cured.  It  is  also  applied  to  dry  hay,  straw 
and  corn  stalks,  in  winter,  in  the  form  of  bnne. 


From  these  quotations,  which  might  be  greatly 
multiplied,  I  am  confirmed  in  believing  the  mode  I 
have  a  long  time  adopted  to  be  the  best,  that  of  giv- 
inrf  animals  access  to  salt  every  day.  This  I  do  by 
fixing  troughs  under  my  sheds,  in  which  salt  is  con- 
stantly kept.  To  prevent  waste,  a  few  slats  may  be 
nailed  crosswise,  at  ten  or  twelve  inches  distance.  1 
have  seldom  had  a  sick  animal  during  the  continuance 
of  this  practice.  [See  tin  interesting  publication  on 
the  use  of  salt  by  Rev.  B.  Dacre,  A.  L.  S.  Ibib.] 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
BUTTER. 

This  is  one  of  Ihe  staple  productions  of  our  state; 
and  every  hint  that  serves  to  improve  its  quality,  or 
increase  its  quantity,  must  be  useful.  There  are  va- 
rious methods  of  making  butler,  as  from  new  milk, 
lobbered  milk  and  cream;  and  there  is  certainly  a  great 
diversity  in  its  quality.  The  cause  of  this  difference 
may  partially  be  owing  to  the  season,  the  feed  and 
the  breed  of  cows,  but  most  is  owing  to  bad  manage- 
ment. Our  dairy  women  are  very  iriuch  like  their 
good  husbands,  apt  to  be  somewhat  conceited,  too 
wise  to  learn,  and  generally  believe  their  own  mode 
the  best,  and  never  suspecting  that  philosophy  or 
science  can  have  any  sort  of  connection  with  this 
humble  branch  of  household  labor.  All  seems  to  be 
agreed,  however,  upon  the  following  points. 

1.  That  cleanliness  is  the  first  requisite,  for  many 
and  very  obvious  reasons. 

2.  That  every  sort  of  liquid  should  be  separated 
from  the  butter— because  if  such  is  suffered  to  remain 
it  soon  becomes  rancid,  and  tints  the  mass. 

3.  That  the  salt  used  to  preserve  it  should  be  pure, 
because  bad  salt  will  not  keep  it  sweet — rock  salt, 
and  that  produced  by  solar  evaporation,  being  deem- 
ed best. 

4.  That  no  more  salt  be  used,  than  is  necessary  to 
render  the  butter  palatable — all  excess  being  injuri- 
ous to  the  taste,  and  an  imposition  upon  the  buyer. 

5.  That  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  packed  should 
be  incapable  of  imparling  to  it  any  bad  flavor — wood 
abounding  in  pyrolignic  acid,  and  red  earthen  being 
improper — the  first  giving  a  bad  taste,  and  the  latter, 
by  reason  of  the  decomposition  of  the  glazing,  which 
contains  lead,  being  in  a  measure  poisonous. 

6.  That  when  packed,  the  external  air  should  be 
wholly  excluded  from  the  butter — because  the  air 
soon  induces  rancidity. 

My  dairy  woman  has  added  two  other  rules,  which 
she  deems  all  important  to  the  preservation  ol  good 
butter,  but  which  I  am  induced  to  ihink  are  but  little 
known  and  less  practiced,  viz: 

7.  That  no  water  be  soffered  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  butter  in  any  stage  of  the  process — because 
it  tends  to  lessen  the  essential  volatile  matter  which 
gives  to  butter  its  rich  peculiar  flavor. 

8.  To  have  the  salt  incorporated  with  the  butter 
in  the  first  operation  of  working,  and  after  an  inter- 
val of  twenty-four  hours,  to  apply  again  the  butler 
ladle  until  the  whole  of  the  liquid  is  expelled.  By 
this  operation  the  salt  is  dissolved  and  effectually 
blended  with  the  butter,  which  is  freed  more  eflFectu- 
ally  from  buttermilk. 

I  sat  down  to  write  merely  an  introduction  to  two 
tables,  which  I  am  about  to  copy,  and  which  indicate 
the  temperature  at  which  cream  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously wrought  into  butter.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  will  serve  but  little  purpose,  as  a  thermometer 
is  seldom  seen  in  a  dairy  house;  yet  it  will  show  the 
importance  of  keeping  one.  A  thermometer  will 
cost  two  dollars,  and  I  apprehend  that  its  advantages 
will  soon  repay  cost,  in  the  dairy  alone. 

The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  offered  a  pre- 
mium on  experiments  on  ihe  temperature  at  which 
butter  can  behest  procured  from  cream.  The  follow- 
ing tables  show  the  result  of  a  part  of  these  experi- 
ments. The  detail  may  be  found  in  vol.  vii.  of  the 
Society's  Transactions,  p.  194  to  201. 
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"The  butter  produced  in  ihe  first  e.\periment, 
was  of  the  very  best  quality,  being  rich,  firm  and 
well  tasted. 

The  second  experiment  yielded  butler  pf  a  good 
quality,  and  not  perceptibly  inferior  to  the   former. 

In  the  third  experiment  butter  of  a  good  quality 
was  obtained,  but  of  an  inferior  consistency. 

The  fourth  experiment  produced  soft  and  spongy 
butter. 

The  butter  produced  in  the  fifth  experiment  was 
decidedly  inferior  in  every  respect  to  any  of  the  for- 
mer specimens." 
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No.  I,  shows  the  greatest  quantity  of  butter  pro- 
duced by  the  above  heals. 

No.  2,  the  best  quality  of  the  butter. 

No.  3,  the  fine  flavor  and  quality  of  this  batter 
could  not  be  surpassed. 

No.  4,  Ihe  quality  soft,  white  and  milky. 

No.  5,  quality  injured  by  long  churning. 

No.  6,quali;y  most  excellent,  high  in  color  and 
flavor,  and  solid  as  wax. 

From  the  experiments,  as  shown  in  both  tables,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  proper  temperature  at  which 
to  commence  churning  butter,  is  from  50  to  55  decrees, 
and  that  at  no  time  in  the  operation  ouoht  it  to  exceed 
65  degrees,  or  fall  below  50  degrees. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
INTERES  riNG  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  the  January  number  of  Silliman's  Journal,  in  an 
article  translated  from  the  Bibliothiipie  Universelle,  is 
given  the  results  of  some  experioieuts  performed  by 
the  celebrated  agriculturist  Dr.  Dombasle  for  deter- 
mining the  relative  nutritive  value  of  the  aliments  of 
sheep  and  catlle.  An  abstract  of  the  article  is  here 
given. 

Forty-nine  f-heep  were  divided  into  seven  lots,  of 
seven  sheep  each,  in  such  a  manner  ihat  the  total 
weight  of  each  lot  sliou'd  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
equal  to  each  (jf  the  rest.  Each  lot  was  kept  in  a 
separate  division  of  the  s'able,  the  food  was  given  to 
each  lot  in  rations  of  equal  weight,  and  by  means  of 
scales,  the  total  weight  of  each  lot  was  taken  once  a 
week,  and  the  experiment  was  conlinucd  five  weeks. 
The  weight  of  each  lot  was  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  pounds. 

The  substances  subjected  to  examination  were:  1. 
Dry  lucerne.  2.  Oil  cake  from  flax  seed.  3.  Gals 
and  barley.  4.  Crude  potatoes.  5.  Cooked  potatoes. 
6.  Beets.     7.  Carrots. 

One  of  the  seven  lots  was  fed  exclusively  on  dry 
lucerne,  of  which  fifteen  pounds  were  found  to  be  a 
proper  ration  of  one  sheep  per  week.    Eaeh  of  the 
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six  others  received  jnsl  half  llie  quantily  of  lucerne, 
or  seven  and  a  half  pounds,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
ration  consisted  of  such  a  portion  nf  the  other  alimen- 
tary substances,  as  was  found  sufficient  by  a  careful 
weighing  dnrinof  the  five  weeks,  to  keep  each  lot  in 
the  same  healthy  condition.  Of  these  substances, 
the  followins  quanlities  were  found  to  be  equivalent  in 
nutritive  value  to  the  halt'  ration  of  lucerne. 
Oil  cake,  44  lbs. 

Barley,  34  " 

Oats,  5     " 

Crude  potatoes,  11     ■' 

Cooked  potatoes,        13     " 
Beets,  16     " 

Carrots.  23     " 

The  quantity  of  water  drunk  by  each  lot  of  sheep, 
measured  by  a  gaged  trough,  duiing  the  five  weeks, 
was  as  follows,  showing  the  relative  degree  of  thirst 
occasioned  by  the  diflerent  alinienls. 

1st  lot,  2-'3  quarts.  |       5ih  lot,  108  quarts. 

2d    "     189       '•  I       Gih  "        03       " 

3d    "     164       "  I      7th  "        3G 

4th  "    123 


Friees  Cvrrent  in  Xcjo  VorkyMay  25. 

Beeswax,  yellow,  18  a  20.     Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .12 

a  15;    Upland,   .lln.13;    Alnbama,  .11  a.  14.         Cotlon 

Bngg-m?,  Hemp,  vd.  .13  n  .214;   I'lax,  .  1 1  o  .  15.      Flitx, 

American,  .Si^i.g    l-'lnxaeeil,  '  hush,  clean,  15.00  a  15.25; 

rough,  13  00  a .      I'lour,  N.York,  bbl.  5.56  a  5.62; 

Canal,  5.50  o   5.63;  Bait,   llow'd  st.  5.'75a5.81;  Kh'd 

city  mills, a ;   country,  5  62  c:  5. "5;  .Mexand'a, 

5.62   a  5.15;  Fredericksburg,  5.62a ;  Petersburg, 

5  6-2  a ;    Rye   flour,  3. "5a ;   Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.15  a ,  per  hhil.  16,50  a- .      Griiin,  Wheat, 

North, a ;  \  ir. a  — ;    Rye,  North,  .76  a 

."8;  Corn,  Yel.    North,  .'3  a  .15;     Barley,  . —  a    — ; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .43  a  45;  Peas,  white,  dry,  ^  bu. 

a ;  Beans,  1  bu.  8,00  a  8.50;     Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  9.50  a  9, IS;  prime,  5.15  a  6.00;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   13.15   a  14.25,  prime,   10.15  a 

11.25;  Lard,  IJ.  a  .9, 

IMPROVED    DURHAM     SHORTHORN 
CATTLE. 

I    have  the  selling  (on  commission)  of  the  following 
fine  animals, — viz: 

A  Bull  5  years  old,  full  blood,  for  $200 

Do     S       "        "         Do  •'  300 

Do     2       "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     U     "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     1       "        "  (small)  Do     "  150 

Several  Cows  and  Heifers  from  $200  to  $300  each. 

Half  Blood  and  vpward$.—.\    Bull  Calf,  by  Bolivar,   6 

months  old,  fifleenth-si.iteenths  Durham  Shorthorn, very 

promising,  $75. 

.\  Cow  8  or  9  years  ol.l,  seven-eighths  Durham  Short- 
horn a  very  fine  breeder,  $lii0. 

Several  Heifers  2  years  old,  half  blood  and  upwards, 
prices  from  $75  to  $100  each. 

Several  similar  Heifers  1  year  old,  $50  to  75, 
Several  half  blood  Culls,  1  year  old,  $30  to  $50  each. 
Addrc.'s  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

Jlmer.  Far.  Office. 


JACKS  AND  JENNY  FOR  SALE. 

The  celebrated  Jack  DON  CARLOS  and  two  of  his 
offspring  (a  young, Jack  and  .Jenuj)  ate  offered  for  sale, 

Don  Carlos  was  imported  from  the  Island  of  Major- 
ca, in  1820.  He  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years  old,  (in 
the  prime  of  life.)  is  52  and  a  half  inches  high,  stout 
built  and  in  full  vigor,  his  color  is  black  with  white 
muzzle  and  belly.  He  is  eiicecdingly  docile  and  gen- 
tle.    Price  $200. 

Also,— A  young  JACK,  a  son  of  Don  Carlos,  I  years 
old,  43  inches  high,  well  made,  slout  and  promising,  of 
same  color  a»  his  sire  — price  §200. 

Also,— A  full  sister  of  the  last,  3  years  old,  44  inches 
high,  well  made  and  handsome,  color  dark  iron  grey. 
Price  $100. 

If  these  three  animals  be  taken  together  tbcy  will  be 
sold  a  great  bargain.     Apply  to 

I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 

Ap.  26 — tf.  .Jmcr.  Farnur  Establishnienl. 


TWO   IMPORTED   MALTESE  JACKS  FOR 
SALE. 

These  animals  were  purchased  in  Malta  in  June, 
1832,  for  two  officers  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Concord,  in 
which  they  were  imported.  The  selection  was  left  to 
one  of  the  best  judges  in  the  island,  who  advertised 
three  months  previous  to  purchasing,  for  the  largest 
and  best  bred  Jacks,  without  regard  to  cost — more  than 
one  hundred  were  offered  before  a  choice  was  made. 
They  are  now  about  three  years  old,  and  stand,  one 
134  and  the  other  13J  hands  high,  and  will  yet  grow 
three  or  four  inches:  their  color  is  black  with  fawn 
nose,  eyes  and  belly.  In  size,  action  and  vigor,  they 
ucre  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  Jacks  in  Malta, 
and  they  have  been  pronounced  by  good  judges,  the 
finest  ever  brought  into  the  United  States.  It  is  deemed 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  about  the  superiority  of 
the  Alalia  Jacks;  it  being  well  known  that  they  are  of 
the  high  bred  stock  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 

These  aiiimals  may  be  viewed  and  every  information 
respecting  them,  may  be  obtained,  by  applying  to  I.  1. 
Hitchcock,  American  Farmer  establishment, Baltimore. 
The  price  is  $600  each. 


TO  VINE  DRESSERS. 
The   Subscriber  ^vishing,  to  engage  a  Vine  Dresser 
to  take  charge  of  a  flourishing  and  fruitful  Vineyard, 
offers  the  most  favorable  terms   to  a  person  who  can 
furnish  testimonials  of  a  good  character. 

For  particulars  apply  to  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK,  Ameri- 
can  Farmer  Establishment,  or  to  the  undersigned    by 
letter,  addressed  to  Brown's   Mills,  Mufllin  Co.  Penn. 
May  24.     t  f .  JOSEPH  HENDERSON. 


CHOICE  MERCER  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

I  can  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  Mercer  Potatoes  of 
superior  quality  for  seed,  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

II    HITCHCOCK, 
American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


TO  FARMERS, 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths  by  the  dozeix  or  single, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  general  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shellers,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  Agricultural  Implements. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  for  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  liallimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice,  any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  this  city.  The  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  time,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street 
near  Hanover  street.  Ap.  26. 

HARVEST  TOOLS,  WHE.AT  FANS,  &c 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  have  in  store,  and  are  manu- 
facturing a  general  assortment  of  HARVEST  TOOLS 
among  which  are 

100  WHEAT  FANS,  double  and  single  geared. 
300  Grain  CRADLES,  withScythescomplete.     This 
article  is  made  of   the   best  and   most  durable 
materials,  and  will  be  warranted  as  such. 
50  doz.  Grass  and  Grain  SNEATHS. 
30    do.   Hay  and  Manure  FORKS. 
30    do.   RAKES  and  W'noden  tined  FORKS. 
SCYTHES  and  Sneaths,  hung  ready  for  use. 
SICKLES,    English    and    American    Scythe    Stones, 

Strickles,  &c.  he. 
Their  Stock  of  CASTINGS,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Garden  Tools  and  SEEDS,  is  as  usual  full  and  complete. 
Also,  just  received  from  Europe,  tivo  bales,  contain- 
ing Lucerne  and  Way  Grass,  Cabbage,  Radish,  Lettuce, 
and  many  other  valuable  SEEDS  of  last  year's  growth. 
From  the  appearance  of  Ibis  lot  of  Seed;  and  the  re- 
spectability of  ihe  establishment  from  which  they 
were  imported,  they  can  with  the  greatest  conhdence 
recommend  them.  May  24. 


BAI.TZI1XOHI:    FKICE3   CURHEISiT. 


Baltimore  Market — There  is  very  liltle  variation 
in  the  price  of  any  article  trom  our  last  quotations. 
Wheat  is  the  only  article  that  has  varied,  a  slight  de- 
cline having  taken  place  in  it.  The  wagon  price  of 
Howard  street  flour  continues  at  $5,25  a  5  37^. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3,00  a  5.00;    do. 

ground    leaf,  5.00    a   9.00. Crop,  common,  S.OO  a 

5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00  ;  tine  red,  6.00  a  8.00  j 
wrappery, suitable  forsegars,  6.0U  a  15  00  ;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15,00;  yellow,  16  00o20  00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00.— Virginia, 4. 0(1  a .—  Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4,00 Kentucky,  3  50  a  S  (  0,  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  635  hhds.  Md.;  ISS  lihds. 
Ohio;  and  6  hhds.  Ken.— total  829  hhds. 

Flour  — best  wh.le  wheat  familv    $6.15  a  1.25;  super 

Howard-street,  5.50  a  5.624;     city   mills, 5. 15b ; 

city  mills  extra  6.00  a ;— Cokk  Mk.m    bbl    3  62^:- 

URAiN,beslred  wheal.  I.  l7ol  22;    white  do  1.26  a  1.30; 

— Corn,  white,  62  a  63,  yellow,  63  a  64; Rvk,  10  n  12 

— Oats,  37'  a  41,  —  Bkans,  75   n  80  — I'eas,  65  a  10 

Clovlr-suli    8,00  a Timoikv,  --    a Or- 

CHAR!'    Grass  3.00  o Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00a2.50— Herd's,  —    a Lucerne  —  n  37J  lb  — 

Barlkj,-Fi.a.\sH!;i  l.iO  0  1.62-Con  in  ,\  a.I  I  a  I3-Lou. 
12  o  14-Alab,  IHn  13-Tenn.    tin    12;  N.Car.I  IJ  .,  I2i; 

Upland  \2n  13i-\ViiisKKv,  hhds,  Ut  |  .29a; in  tdi  s, 

31  fi  32 Wool,  Wns/ifi/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 3S  n  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  n  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do,  28  a  30;  common  25 
(I  28,  Umnasind,  Piinie  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  n  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;qiiartei  do  16  a  IS;  common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton  ,*•  195  o  205  ,  Country,  dew- rot  ted  .  6 
a  1c  lb.  watei -rotted  1  a  8c. — Fcatlu  is,  31  n  374;-P|as- 
ter  Paris,  per  ton,  4  12'  a  4.25  ground,  1 .50  a  —      bbl. 

Iron.gra)  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  n ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton  ,  2  8.0 0  n  30. On  ;  bar  Sns.perton, 

75.00  a  85. 00,  —  Prime  Beefon  the  hoof,  5.15  06. 50 

Oak  wood.  2  50  0  2.75;  Hickory,  4  00  a  4.50;  Pine,  2.00. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial;  Ladies  Horticultural  Magazine  and  Floral 
Register;  Fruit  Ti  ees.  Caterpillars,  &c. —  Extract  of  a 
Letter  from  Commodore  Porier  to  J.  S.  Skinner.  Esq. 
with  some  .African  Beans,  and  an  account  of  a  Game 
Bird  found  in  Turkey  —  Strew  Salt  over  your  Aspara- 
gus Beds — Splendid  Oil  Mill  for  extracting  the  Oil  from 
Cotlon  Seed  — .Md.  Horticultural  Exhibition — Foreign 
Markets— Letter  from  Richard  K  Meade,  Esq  on  the 
Benefits  likely  to  result  from  the  Establishment  of  Ag- 
ricultural Schools — On  Reclaiming  S"ale  Lands — Ag-' 
ricultural  Improvement  best  effected  by  the  Establish- 
ment of  Agricultural  Societies  and  the  Distribution  of 
Agricultural  Papers — On  ihe  Propriety  of  Permanent 
Pastures — Leached  A-hes  for  Manure — Harrowing  in 
Turnip  Seed — Piaclical  Hints  on  Vegetable  Physiology 
— Horticulture  Recommended — On  the  use  of  Salt  as  a 
Condiment  for  Domestic  Animals— On  making  Butter 
—  Interesting  Experiments  on  Food  for  Animals — Prices 
Currrenl  of  tJountry  Produce  in  the  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore Markets- -Advertisements. 


GENERAL 
Agricultural  and   Horticultural   Establishment: 

COMPRISING, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Otfice  of  Ihe  American  Farmer,  at  No.  J6 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  1  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  tb« 
viciiiiiy. 

£:^  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  procpec- 
tU9  of  the  "Eetablishment,"and  a  ^'Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  kc. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  tor  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer, — All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  aiul  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent-  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  everythird 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

^^f*  Direction  op  Letters. — .\ddres8  all  business  lev 
ters  concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  tho 
proprietor,  "1.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  comer  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  •treeli. 
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Market  for  Cocoons. — The  public  will  no 
doubt  be  gratified  -with  the  infurmation,  that  a  silli 
filature  is  to  be  established  in  Ballimure,  and  that  a 
market  lor  cocoons  will  thus  be  secured.  Mr.  llitch- 
cuek,  the  [iroprielor  of  the  American  Farmer,  is  au- 
thorised to  ])urclia.-e  cocoons  for  tlis  filature,  and  to 
pay  from  twenly-live  to  fil'iy  ctnls  a  pound  for  them, 
according  to  quality.  This  is  llie  full  value  of  cocoons, 
and  editors  in  the  interior  will  no  doubt  do  the  coim- 
trij  and  the  f«»se  essentia!  service  by  giving  circula- 
tion to  this  paragraph  llirougb  the  medium  of  their 
papers.  'I'his  may  also  be  considered  an  answer  to 
numerous  inquiries  where  a  niarliet  for  cocoons  can 
be  found,  and  the  price  they  will  command. 

THE  LATE  MR.  MEADE'S  SALE. 
We  learn  from  the  Winchester  Republican,  that 
the  sale  of  improved  Durham  Shorthorns,  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  the  late  Richard  K.  Meade,  took  place 
on  Wednesday  la«t,  near  White  Post,  in  Frederick 
county,  Va.  From  a  gentleman  who  was  present, 
the  editor  of  the  Republican  has  obtained  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  sales,  which  will  be  interesting  to  many 
ol"  our  readers.  A  large  number  of  persons  attended 
—  among  them  several  from  the  lower  counties  and 
the  South  Branch  of  Potomac.  The  stock,  it  is 
known,  is  not  the  full  bred  Durham,  but  a  mixture  of 
that  breed  with  our  fiist-tate  valley.  The  older  cat- 
tle may  be  called,  in  reference  to  tlie  Durham  stock, 
linlf  hlooihd;  the  younger,  vvliich  is  a  further  cross 
Of  mtslure,  quarter  hlooihd. 

Bulls. 
Powel,  4  years  did,  sold  to  Dr.  J.  G.  Gray, 

of  Apple-pie  Ridge,  at         •  -  §140  00 

Frederick,  2  years  old,  sold  to  Col.  Bungue- 

rant,  Buckingham,  -  -  140  00 

Jackson,  3  years  old.  Bishop  Meade,  White 

Post,  -  -  -  -  100  00 

John  Kerfoot,  2  years  old,  Thos.  F.  Nelson, 

near  Millwood,        ...  50  OO 

Henry  Berry,  18  months  old,  Corbin  War- 
wick, Goochland,    -  -  -  55  00 
John  Randolph,  2  years  old,  Alexander  Fin- 

nell,  Frederick,       -  -  -  53  00 

A  red  yearling,  T.  F.  Nelson,  near  Millwood,  34  00 
One  do  Bishop  Meade,  White  Post,      34  00 

One  do  do  do  28  00 

One  led  and  white  do.  Robt.  Crupper,  Paris, 

Fauquier,    -  -  -  -  40  50 

Corns. 
Young  Scint,  with  her  calf,  Mr.  Warwick, 

Goochland,  -  -  -  107  00 

Jordan,  with  her  calf.  Col.  Bunguerant,  Buck- 
ingham,     -  -  -  -  99  00 
Red  Rose,  Mr.  Moseley,  Buckingham,  SI  00 
Blossom,  mother  of  Powel  and   Frederick, 

Mr.  W^arwick,  Goochland,  -  52  00 

tKerns,  mother  of  Jackson,  Col.  Joseph  Tu- 

ley,  Millwood,        -  -  -  41  00 

Slakes,  with  her  calf,  Col.  Bunguerant,  Buck- 
ingham, -  -  -  -  70  00 
■fNicely,  Mr.  Warwick,  Goochland,  -  50  00 
Calf  from  same,  five  months  old,  Col.  Bun- 
guerant, -  -  -  -  24  00 
tMag,.  John  Alexander,  near  Millwood,  35  00 
Helen,  with  her  calf,  George  S.  Kerfoot,  near 

Bethel,  Frederick,  -  -  32  00 

fCherry,  with  her  calf, Bishop  Meade,  While 

Post,  -  -  -  -  SO  00 

Daisy,  with  her  calf,  Wm.  Jenkins,  Jeffer- 
son, -  -  -  -  32  00 
tJent,  Bishop  Meade,  White  Post,      -               25  00 
Heifers,  princijially  yearlings. 
One  to  Mr.  Warwick,  Goochland,  jJ36;  one^o  do. 
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at  «i30;  two  to  do.  at  ^25  each;  one  to  T.  F.  Nelson, 
near  Millwood,  at  $25;  one  to  do.  at  ^.'0;  one  to 
Bishop  Meade  at  $20;  one  to  Elias  Edmunds,  Fau- 
quier, at  $,'4;  one  to  Col.  Bunguerant,  Buckingham, 
at  $30. 

BakeweU  Sheep. 
One  old  ram,  sold  to  l\Ir.  Shjan,  at  -         §'39  75 

One  young  do.  Ileclor  Bell,  near  White  Post,  12  25 
Two  ewes  and  three  la;nbs>  Seth  Mason,  do.  18  50 
Fifteen  wedders,  Bisliop  IMeade,  -  50  00 

Frederick  Rams 

This  is  the  improved  breed,  obtained  by  repeated 
crosses  from  the  best  stock  in  the  union,  many  of  the 
fleeces  of  which  ba\e  weiglied  between  IG  and  17  lbs. 
unwashed.  A  flock  of  si.\ty  were  offered — the  re- 
spective choices  of  single  ones  went  as  follows: 
1st  choice,  George  H.  Burwell,  Millwood,  $70  00 
2d  "  Dr.  James  Hay,  Stone-bridge,  46  00 
Sd        "       Bishop  Meade,  White  Post,  33  00 

4th       "       Mr.  Warwick,  Goochland,  33  00 

5th       "       INL  M'l I haney,  Hilshoro',  Loudon,   17  50 

The  Gth  choice  went  at  $1G  50,  and  the  sale  was 
soon  afterwards  stopped. 

Frederick  Ewes. 

A  flock  of  85,  with  31  lambs,  were  sold,  in  lots  of 
two  each,  i.  e.  two  ewes,  each  of  them  with  one  lamb: 
1st  choice,  Thos.  F.  Nelson,  near  Millwood,  $27  50 
2d        "         do.  do.  do.  30  00 

3d         "         do.  do.  do.  31  00 

4th       "       Mr.  Warwick,  Goochland,  27  00 

5lh       "       Bishop  iMeade,  White  Post,  27  00 

Gth       "       Mr.  Warwick,  Goochland,  2G  00 

In  the  succeeding  ten  lots,  the  prices  continued  to 
decline  to  about  $20.  These  embraced  all  the  Iambs. 
The  ewes  wore  then  put  up  in  lots  of  five  each — the 
choices  went  off  as  follows: 

1st  choice,  Thos.  F.  Nelson,  near  Millwood,  $10  00 
2d        "         do  do.  do.  35  00 

3d  "  Samuel  H.  Davis,  Winchester,  30  00 
4th       "       Bishop  Meade,  White  Post,  29  00 

5lh       "       Buckner  Ashby,  Stone-bridge,  25  00 

The  prices  continued  lo  decline  to  about  $20,  all 
being  sold  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  sales  of  sheep  were  exclusive  of  the  fleece, 
which  being  put  up,  sold  at  29*  cts.  per  lb.  unwashed. 

We  have  seen  a  letter  from  an  eminent  wool  sta- 
pler in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  which  pronoun- 
ces this  wool  to  be  superior  to  any  he  had  ever  seen. 

Another  letter  from  a  manufacturer  in  Philadelphia 
speaks  of  it  in  similar  terms  of  commendation. 

The  whole  amount  of  sales  was  about  $3200,  be- 
sides 300  or  400  dollars'  worth  of  Frederick  rams  re- 
maining unsold. 

Those  marked  thus  ]  were  what  are  called  "common 
cows,"  selected  by  Air.  Meade  during  his  lifetime  from 
the  best  which  could  be  found  in  our  valley- 

Public  Sale  of  Wool.— The  sale  of  wool  which 
took  place  yesterday  al  Quinoy  Hall,  Boston,  brought 
together  a  very  large  company,  consisting  of  manufac- 
turers from  this  and  the  adjoining  states,  and  most  of 
the  principal  dealers  of  other  cities.  The  catalogue 
contained  over  100,000  lbs.  of  fleece  wool  of  very  de- 
sirable qualities;  70,000  lbs.  No.  1  and  2  pulled; 
15,000  lbs.  imiHirted  Saxony;  40,000  lbs.  Spanish 
sheep's  and  lambs';  500  bales  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Montevideo;  200  bales  of  washed  and  unwashed 
Smyrna,  besides  several  smaller  parcels  of  coarse  for- 
eign wool.  Notwithstanding  the  sale  was  fully  attend- 
ed, and  the  wool  advertised  was  of  the  most  desirable 
kinds,  theie  was  but  little  spirit  itianifested,  and  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  wool  was  disposed  of;  pri- 
ces falling  considerably  below  the  expectation  of  the 
owners.  We  notice  the  following  as  the  principal 
sales  which  were  made,  viz:  12,000  lbs.  fleeces  from 
h  to  J  blood  merino,  43  a  45c;  3000  lbs.  4  0  full 
blood  merino,  53  cents;  10,000  lbs.  selected  full 
blood  merino  and  Sa.xony  fleeces  62dc;  3400  lbs.  very 
good  No.  2.  pulled  lambs'  at  41c;  18,000  lbs.  No.  1 
pulled,  44c.  48ic;  2500  lbs.  imported  Saxony,  80c; 


5G00  lbs.  do.  do.  lOGdc;  4.500  lbs.  do.  do.  130c;  15 
bales  Spanish  sheep's  R.  a  85  a  87c;  5  bales  do.  R.  R. 
inferior,  77{c;  Shales  Spanish  lambs' a  77c;  20  do. 
do.  a  80c;  1  Ijale  Sax(uiy  laniUs'  93c;  10  bales  unwash- 
ed Smyrna,  ISc;  10  do.  do.  very  dirty,  12c;  10  bales 
washed  Barbaiy  wool  2Gc;  300  bales  fair  Buenos 
Ayres  9  a  1  Ic;  8  do.  do.  very  inferior,  5Jc;  10  bales 
Constantinople  limed,  alfic;  2G  bales  Mohair,  44  a  48c; 
The  low  prices  in  general  which  were  obtained,  may 
be  attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  that  shearing  is  near 
at  hand,  at  which  it  is  expected  there  will  be  an  unu- 
sually large  clip. — Boston  Gaz. 


HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    MARY- 
LAND,—FIRST   EXHIBITION. 

The  committee  of  arangement,  announce  to  the 
public  that  the  First  Exhibition  of  the  Society  will 
commence  on  TUESDAY,  the  lllli  inst.  in  the  Sa- 
loon of  the  Athena:um. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Society,  the  right  of  exhib- 
iting Fruit,  Vegetables,  Plants,  &.c.  on  this  occasion 
is  extended  to  all  persons,  without  distinction  of 
IMembership;  and  the  Premiums  will  be  awarded  to 
the  most  deserving  objects  exhibited,  whether  the 
proprietors  of  ihem  be  members  of  the  Society  or  not, 
provided  that  snid  proprietors  be  residents  of  the 
State  of  ^laryland. 

The  following  premiums  are  offered,  viz. 
1st,  A  Silver  Cream  Jug,     -     -     value  $20 
2d,  A  Silver  Goblet,      ...       value     15 
3d,  lo  7th.,  Five  Silver  Cups,     -  value    lOeach 
8th,  9th  St  10th,  3  Silver  Medals,  value      5  each 

The  premiums  are  beautifully  wrought  and  en- 
graved with  the  Cypher  of  the  Society;  they  were 
made  by  Mr.  Andrew  E.  Warner. 

The  following  regulations,  concerning  plants  &c. 
to  be  sent  for  exhibition,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Committee. 

Those  having  any  objects  to  exhibit,  are  called 
on  to  give  notice  lo  that  effect,  (in  writing)  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement,  on  or 
before  the  7lh  inst 

Objects  sent  must  be  labelled,  with  their  proper 
name.  The  labels  must  be  clear  and  distinct.  They 
must  bear,  also,  a  piivate  mark,  by  which  the  owner 
may  know  his  property,  and  this  mark  must  be  made 
known  only  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrano-ement,  who  must  be  furnished  with  a  correct 
list  of  whatever  has  been  sent,  signed  by  the  person 
exhibiting;  which  list  will  be  returned  to  the  proprie- 
tor with  his  plants,  after  the  exhibition. 

Articles  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner  in  full  will 
be  excluded  from  competition  tor  the  premiums. 

The  Premiums  will  be  awarded  by  a  Committee 
of  Judges,  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  premiums  are  not  con- 
fined to  Flowers  and  Ornamental  plants  alone;  they 
are  proposed  for  specimens  of  Fruit  and  extra  fine 
Vegetables.  Market  Gardeners  are  requested  to  no- 
■tiee  this. 

It  has  been  judged  necessary  to  require  a  fee  for 
admittance  to  the  Exhibition.  Tickeis  will  be  pre- 
pared and  the  price  has  been  fixed  at  12i  cents  each. 

None  will  be  admitted  without  tickeis,  except 
Members, — who  fur  distinction  will  wear  breastknots 
of  light  blue  satin  ribbon.  Any  member  appearing  at 
the  Saloon,  without  this  distinction,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised lo  find  himself  required  to  exhibit  a  ticket. 

The  polite  attention  of  several  ladies  having  sup- 
plied the  Committee  with  a  number  of  ready  made 
breastknots.  Members  will  be  furnished  with  them 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  at  the 
ofiice  of  the  American  Farmer,  No.  10  S.  Calvert 
street. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  been  directed 
to  present  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  ladies  who 
have  so  kindly  prepared  these  decorations. 

Further  particulars  will  be  made  known  previously 
to  the  exhibition.  On  behalf  of  the  Committee  qf 
Arrangeinent.  H.  F.  Diciehlt,  .Chairman 
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AOKZCXTZiTUKS- 


DEF.P  PLOUGHING. 
The  following  article  from  the  Maine  Farmer,  will 
be  read  wiili  interest, as  the  propriety  of  deep  plough- 
in"  is  discussed  with  considerable  ability.  Both  par- 
ties to  the  discussion  evidently  understand  the  subject 
practically,  and  the  arguments  of  each  would  seem 
to  be  conclusive.  Yet  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
interfere  in  the  controversy)  we  think  that  the  theory 
of  each  may  be  modified,  and  thus  made  to  meet  the 
ideas  of  both.  We  would  suggest  the  modification 
as  follows:  We  thmk  that  deep  ploughing  is  generally 
injurious;  also  that  shallow  ploughing  is  equally  so. 
Deep  ploughing  buries  the  nutritive  matter  of  the 
soil  so  deep  that  the  sun  and  air  cannot  act  upon  it, 
and  its  virtues  are,  therefore,  lost  to  the  crop,  till  a    you  did  not  so  fully  adhere  to  it,  as  1  presume  you 


editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer  will  be  met;  and  thus 
the  ideas  of  both  parlies  will  be  reconciled. 

As  this  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  farmers 
every  where,  we  hope  our  friends,  the  editor  of  the 
Maine  Farmer  and  his  correspondent,  will  excuse 
Ibis  interference  in  their  discussion.  We  hope  to 
see  more  on  the  subject  from  both  their  pens. — Editor 
American  Fanner. 

Mr.  Holmes: 

Sir, — A  few  more  ideas  on  ploughing.  I  con- 
sider the  subject  we  are  discussing  one  of  vital 
importance  to  the  agricultural  interests;  therefore,  I 
am  disposed  to  give  your  arguments  all  the  weight  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  When  advened  to  by  me,  I 
hope  I  shall  treat  my  instructer  with  great  personal 
urbanity,  and  nut  pervert  a  single  idea  that  you  bring 
to  view.     As  to  the  latter  of  these  rules,  I  apprehend 


subsequent  deep  ploughing  brings  it  again  to  the  sur- 
face.    It  also  buries  the  seeds  of  weeds.  Sic.  so  deep 
that  they  cannot  vegetate  till  returned  to  the  surface 
by  a  subsequent  deep  ploughing,  and  are  thusperpetu- 
ated  in  the  soil,  instead  of  being  destroyed  by  culti- 
vation.    Shallow  ploughing  secures  to  the  crop  the 
nutritive  matter  of  the  soil,  but  at  the  same  time 
keeps  the  roots  of  vepetable.^  so  near  the  surface  that 
they  are  injuriously  afircted  by  both  droughts  and  ex- 
cessive moisture.       We  think  boih  thenties,  there- 
fo^e,  wroni',  but   capable  of  iiKidificalion,  so  as   to 
make   the  merits  of  each  available,  and   to  enable  us 
to  avoid  the  evils  of  each,  by  the  adoption  of  si(6- 
stratum  jilovghiiifr:.  as  suggested  by  Gideon  Davis,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.     This  mode  of  ploughing 
is  as  fullows;  A  small   plough,  that  shall   run   lour 
inches  deep,  is   followed   by   a  substratum    plough, 
■which  breaks  and   loosens  the  ground   six  or  eight 
inches  deeper,  but  without  turning  the  soil.     By  this 
means  the  ground   is  loosened  twelve  inches  deep, 
and  made  pervious  to  water,  and  to  the  tap  roots  of 
the  crop,  while,  at  the  same  lime,  the  nutritive  por- 
tions of  the  soil,  the  seeds  of  weeds,  &c.  ate  kept 
near  the  surface;  thus  the  hjriner  is  available  to  the 
crop,  and    the    latter   vegetate,  and   are   within   llie 
reach  of  the  cultivator.     By  the  filleiing  of  the  water 
through  the  surface  soil,  a  portion  of  the  fertilizing 
salts  is  carried  down,  and  very  soon  the  whole  depth 
of  the  ground  broken  by  the  substratum  plough,  be- 
comes charged    with    nutritive   matter.      This,  we 
think,  is  the  true  theory,  and  many  arguments  might 
he  brouirht  forward  to  illustrate  it;  among  them  may 
be  adduced  the  proposition,  that  ground  thus  ploughed 
will  withstand  any  degree  of  drought. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  roots  of  vegetables 
descend  deeply  into  the  ground,  that  depends  upon 
circumstances.     All  young  seedling  trees  send  down 
their  lap  roots  to  a  depth  proportioned  to  tlidf  of  the 
loosened  and  fertile  soil.     We  have  often  taken  up 
youn<r  mulberry  trees,  whose  tap  roots  had  descended 
two  feet,  and  were  as  long  as  the  trees  were  above 
ground;  but  when  the  trees  grow  on  a  thin  soil  that 
bad  not  been  loosened  deeply,  they  were  but  a  few 
inches  in  length,  and  were  well  supplied  with  lateral 
loots.     When  the  ground  is  loosened  deeply,  it  be- 
comes warmer  than  when  merely  stirred  superficially, 
and  thus,  «e  think. affords  nourishment  from  a  greater 
depth,  and  consequently   the  tap  roots  of  vegetables 
are  induced   to  descend  deejier.     It  is  well  known 
that  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  sal>ify,  clover,  lucerne, 
Stc.  will  send   their  routs  as  deep  as  the  warm,  well 
loosened  rich  soil  extends.     We  have  seen  parsnips 
three  feet  long,  and   this  is  not  an   uncommon  thing 
on  deep,  warm,  loose  soils;  but  on  a  thin  soil — a  soil 
unbroken  below  a  depth  of  six  inches  — these  same 
roots  would  not  be  over  six  inches  in  length. 

It  seems  to  us.  therefore,  thai  the  ground  sbouhl 
always  be  jiloiidicd  sludloxi',  as  a  '■  I'niiil"  says  it 
should;  but  ihat'lhe  shallow  plough  should  he  follow. 
ed  by  a  substratum  plough,  to  break  and  loosen  ihe 
ground  to  a  good  depth— and  thus  the  views  of  the 


meant  to  do  in  your  remarks,  because  you  say,  "I 
deny  that  vegetables  or  their  roots  run  down  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  earth,  in  search  of  nourishment." — 
Sir,  nothing  was  farther  from  my  mind,  or  «hat  I 
wrote  in  my  first  communication  on  the  subject. — 
True  1  observed  that  most  vegetables  run  much  far- 
ther in  a  horizontal,  than  in  a  perpendicular  direction 
into  the  earth;  and  that  their  roots  do  not  strike  into 
the  earth  in  a  perpendicular  one.  I  gave  my  reasons 
why  ii  was  so,  which  were,  that  they  might  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  heat,  dews,  showers, 
air.  Sec.  Nor  have  I  discovered  any  thing  in  your  re- 
marks on  my  ideas  to  counteract  them. 

All  that  1  objected  to  against  your  deep  ploughing 
was.thrtt  it  appeared  that  you  urged  it  beyond  where 
vegetables  generally  (except  parsnips,  beets,  and  I  add 
ruta  baga,  and  some  other  vegetables)  went  after  food 
or  nourishment;  but  I  said  to  you  expressly  if  you 
ploughed  no  deeper  than  the  vegetables  you  were  de- 
sirous of  planting  or  sowing  descended  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction  alter  nourishment,  we  were  agreed. 
I  named  maize  as  extending  its  roots  much  further  in 
a  horizontal  than  a  perpendicular  direction  into  the 
earth,  b>il  that  it  did  descend  even  as  far  as  the  roots 
would    be  benefited  by  the  heat,  air,  dews,  &c.  no 
one  ever  thought  of  denying.     1  like  your  comparison 
that  corn  is  similar  to  a  tree.     The  roots  of  a  tree  do 
not  strike  deep  in  a  downward  course  into  the  earth. 
No,  not  one  ever  so  old,  though  you  seem  to  think 
that  corn  would  if  it  were  not  an  annual.     Here  then, 
we  have  nur  argument  in  a  mdshell,  as  the  saying  is. 
I  should  like  to  see  you  dig  a  deep  hole,  say  six  feet 
deep,  and  set  a  younff  tree  out  in  it,  placing  the  roots 
four  feet  under  ground,  and  I  say  your  tree  would  be 
ruined,  fur  the  very  reason,  thai  even  trees  cannot 
thiivc  and  grow  deep  under  ground  with  their  roots 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  influence  of  heat,  moisture, 
SiC.     No,  sit,  the  order  of  nature  is  against  your  deep 
under  ground  notions.     You  say  if  I  will  travel  with 
you  sume  score  of  miles,  you  will  show  me  grass  roots 
three  feet  deep  in  an  intervale  bank,  which  bank  (no 
doubt)  was  formed  by  the  water  from  time  to  time, 
carrying  on  various  kinds  of  matter  over  the  roots  of 
the  grass  in  the  said  bank  from  which  they  could  not 
extricate  themselves.     This  no  more  proves  any  thing 
against  my  position,  than   it  would   prove  that  a  man 
lived  that  distance  under  ground  because  some  unfor- 
tunate one  was  I'ound  there,  buried  by  accident.      1 
should  apprehend  this  a  poor  object  for  such  a  journey. 
Forest  trees  verify  my  reasoning.      Whoever  found 
the  roots  of  such  trees  very  deep  in  the  ground,  com- 
pared with  their  horizontal  directions?     As  to  your  re- 
marks on  my  views  relative  to  potatoes  not  doing  well 
if  hoed   three   limes   with  a  hillock  of  loam  raised 
around  them.  I  confess  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  learn, 
that  the  result  I  named  was  produced  by  injury  to  the 
roots,  in  alter  hoeing  them,  which  do  not  extend  far;  and 
more  was  I  astonished  to  find  that  a  farmer  should  call 
it  "iheory"  for  one  to  assert  that  potatoes  would  not 
prosper  deep  under  ground,  even  if   placed   there  at 
planting,  and  not  disturbed  afterwards  until  dug  up 


in  autumn.  What  is  theory?  Is  it  iheory  whether 
there  is  such  an  animal  as  man  upon  earth  or  not?  I 
presume  you  will  give  a  negative  answer  to  this  qties- 
tion;  yet  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  an  affirmative, 
as  for  any  one  to  say  that  he  who  asserts  that  potatoes 
will  not  prosper  well  very  deep  in  the  jtround  is  theo- 
rizing. Why,  sir,  the  fact  has  been  tried  by  almost 
every  observing  farmer  in  the  world,  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  of  times,  and  there  has  been  but  one  re- 
sult, and  that  is,  they  will  not,  if  down  out  of  the  reach 
of  air,  dew,  showers,  Sic. 

Now,  as  to  your  author,  Mr.  Powel,  I  remark,  that 
I  respect  him  as  a  veteran  in  agriculture,  and  yet  he 
may  be  deceived,  not  being  an  oracle.     I  have  before 
read  his  piece  on  deep  ploughing,  which  you  was  good 
enough  to  quote;  and  then,  as  now,  supposed  that  ho 
was  deceived  in  some  degree  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
great  increase  of  his  crops  from  year  to  year,  when  he 
ascribes  it  to  deep  ploughing.     I  believe  it  was  more 
owing  to  his  very  heavily  manuring  from  year  to  year, 
with  so  powerful  and  lasting  an  ingredient  as  oyster 
shell  lime.     He  gives  us  an  account  of  a  very  supe- 
rior  crop  of   mangel    wurzel,    which   I   should    say 
might  be  benefited  by  pretty  deep  ploughing,  being  a 
tap  root  vegetable.     And  now,  sir,  I  will  name  a  few 
facts  which  took  place  among  farmers  the  last  short 
and  cool  season.     'J'he  farmer  who  manured  largely 
and  then  ploughed  it  in  deep  (as  you  directed)  on 
sward   land,  Ibeieby    lost  his  cropofcorn.it  was  so 
long  extending  its  roots  through  the  sward  before  it 
felt  the  manure,  fermenting  vegetables,  Sic.  that  were 
buried,  that  the  frost  which  came  early  in  autumn  de- 
stroyed it.     Not  so  with  mine.     Although  I  could  not, 
owing  to  the  season  and  kind  of  land,  plant  until  the 
Cth  of  June,  yet  I  had,  at  least,  at  the  rate  of  forty  bush- 
els to  the  acre  of  ripe  corn,  pumpkins,  &.c.  I  took  care  not 
to  have  my  manure,  and  what  grass  had  grown,  turn- 
ed in  deep;  of  course,  the  roots  of  the  corn  were  very 
soon  among  them,  and  my  corn  came  forward  and  got 
ripe  before  it  was  overtaken  by  the  early  frost.     This 
is  ihe  result  of  your  theory  and  minu.     I  now  cease 
to  trouble  you,  or  the  public  any  more  with  my  notions 
about  ploughing,  as  I  believe  that  I  have  made  myself 
understood  in  my  broken  way,  after  observing  that 
very  deep  and  very  shoal  ploughing  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  that  I  believe  the  middle  way  much  the 
best.  Yours,  &.c.  Pupil. 

P.S.  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  really  believe 
that  manure  is  found  deeper  in  the  earth  than  you 
send  the  point  of  Ihe  plough,  or  in  other  words,  does 


it  cro  down,  or  is  it  exhausted  by  crops,  evaporation, 
exhalations,  &c.  An  answer  to  this  may  settle  the 
question.  How  you  make  a  soil  rich,  lower  than  yoa 
can  get  the  point  of  the  plough,  for  I  believe  nothing 
of  «'thc  frosts  of  winter,  the  rains  of  Heaven,"  or  any 
otherthing  carrying  it  down  further  than  it  isdeposited 
by  the  cultivator.  This,  however, is  easily  tried  by  tak- 
ing earth  from  under  a  compost  heat,  and  earth  not 
under  one,  and  testing  it  by  a  chemical  process,  and  1 
add,  it  has  been  proved  in  that  way,  not  however  con- 
sistent with  your  views,  if  I  rightly  understand  them. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  M.itne  Farmeb- 
We  are  sorry  that  our  correspondent  should  think 
that  we  perverted  any  of  bis  ideas, or  misquoted  him. 
We  have  too  much  respect  for  one  who  has  so  long- 
stood  in  the  front  rank  in  the  contest  (and  it  has  been 
no  small  one)  heUveen  prejudice  on  the  one  hand, 
and  agricultural  improvement  on   the  other. 

He  complains  that  we  perverted  his  ideas,  by  stat- 
ing that  he  said,  that  "the  roots  of  vegetables  would 
not  run  down  perpendicularly  in  search  of  nourish- 
ment." His  words  are:  "your  error  consists  in  sup- 
posing that  you  can,  by  deep  ploughing,  excite  the 
roots  of  vegetables  to  tjo  down  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection to  a  great  extent."  And  again,  he  says,  "if 
you  mean  by  that,  {deep  ploughing,)  only  so  deep  as 
the  plants  are  wont  to  go  in  search  of  nourishment  in 
a  perpendicular  course,  I  agree  with  you.  But 
if    you    go  deeper    than   tb«t  with    your  plough. 
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Sic.  I  do  not  agree  with  you."  Now  certainly, 
he  conveys  llie  idea  in  the  above  quotations,  that 
vegetables  will  not  strike  liieir  roots  downward 
any  deeper  tlian  ordinary  ploughing,  for  he  expressly 
says,  "if  you  go  deeper  thari  that  with  your  plough 
(that  is,  deeper  than  the  roots  can  strike,)  I  do  not 
agree  with  you  "  The  same  idea,  if  we  mistake  not 
his  meaning,  is  given  in  the  communication  above, 
and  he  adds  that  "the  routs  of  a  tree  do  no  not  strike 
deep  in  a  downward  course  into  the  earth;  no,  not  one 
ever  so  old."  We  know  nut  how  far  he  would  call 
"deep"  or  '-to  a  great  extent;"  but  we  have  within  a 
week  past,  set  out  some  trees,  the  tap  root  of  which  was 
over  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  We  have  dug  up 
some  of  the  white  mulberry  trees  planted  a  year  ago, 
in  a  soil  which  we  purposely  spaded  very  deep,  the 
tap  roots  of  which  are  over  a  foot  in  length.  But 
these  he  will  say  are  young.  We  will  cite  him  to  an 
old  one.  We  have  been  credibly  informed  by  an  eye 
witness,  when  that  what  is  now  called  the  Fac- 
tory boarding  house,  in  this  village  was  repaired,  it 
was  found  that  the  roots  of  a  Lombardy  poplar,  which 
grew  near  it,  had  extended  downward,  plunged  un- 
der the  bottom  of  the  cellar  wall,  and  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  undermining  or  destroying  the  foundation  of 
the  arch  upon  which  the  chimney  rested.  That  the 
roots  of  plants  extended  further,  much  further  in  a 
horizontal  direction  than  in  a  perpendicular,  we  never 
denied,  b^at  that  they  would  extend  down  much  further 
than  they  do,  if  farmers  by  ploughing  and  manuring 
would  make  the  soil  deeper  than  they  do,  we  have  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt.  In  answer  to  his  digging  a  hole 
five  or  six  feel  deep,  and  setting  out  a  tree  that  depth, 
we  say  that  we  never  set  »  tree  deeper,  or  but  very 
little,  if  at  all,  deeper  than  it  grew.  But  we  pulverize 
the  earth  as  deep  as  we  can  conveniently,  that  the  roots 
may  have  a  chance  to  extend  down.  The  burying  of 
the  trunk  and  thereby  killing  the  tree  is  no  argument 
against  giving  the  roots  fair  play. 

As  touching  the  potato,  and  our  ideas  upon  them 
which  surprised  our  friend  so  much:  he  is  evidently 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  we  doubt  the  fact,  that 
little  ones  would  be  produced  by  frequent  hoeing  and 
hilling.  We  did  not  deny,  or  did  not  intend  to  deny 
the  fact.  On  the  contrary  we  admitted  it,  and 
brought  forth  a  different  theory  from  his  own  to  prove 
it.  We  did  not  call  the  fact  theory,  but  we  called 
his  explanation  of  the  fact  theory,  and  do  yet. 

He  asks  if  it  is  theory,  that  there  is  such  an  animal 
as  man  upon  earth  or  not?  We  are  not  disposed  to 
doubt  the  fact  that  there  is  actually  such  a  being  as 
man;  but  it  has  been  doubted  by  older  and  wiser 
heads  than  either  of  ours.  Many  of  the  sages  of  olden 
time  were  sadly  puzzled  upon  this  subject,  and  the 
venerable,  pious  and  worthy  Bishop  Berkley  was  in 
a  huge  quandary,  whether  man  was  a  veritable  sub- 
stance, or  merely  a  bu.ndi.e  of  ideas.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  willing  to  take  the  reasoning  of  Des- 
cartes (if  we  mistake  not)  upon  this  subject, — "I 
think,  therefore,  I  am' — as  proof  positive  of  our  per- 
sonal identity  and  existence.  We  grant  the  fact, 
that  there  is  bo>a  fide  such  an  animal  as  man;  but 
how  he  came  here — how  he  stays  here — and  how  he 
gets  away  from  here  is  theory,  and  theory  like  to  be. 

Passing  from  this,  to  his  corn,  he  says  that  by 
shoal  ploughing  he  raised  a  far  better  crop  than  his 
neighbors  who  ploughed  deeper.  Last  year  was  an 
exception,  we  hope,  to  seasons  io  general.  If  he 
raised  a  better  crop  last  year,  on  shoal  ploughed 
land,  his  soil  is  nut  so  deep  this,  as  is  that  of  those 
who  jjloughed  deeper.  Besides  did  he  not  plant  his 
corn  on  the  inargin  of  a  pond?  and  did  not  the  fog  or 
vapor  from  the  pond  check  the  frost  or  lake  it  out, 
and  thereby  save  it,  when  his  neighbor's  crops  which 
were  further  back,  were  killed?  We  have  for  several 
years,  had  corn  planted  in  a  situation  where  it  was 
almost  surrounded  by  a  river.  The  fog  from  this 
body  of  water,  invariably  protects  the  corn,  by  ex- 
tracting the  frost  gradually,  while  the  crops  on  a 
warm  sandy  plain,  a  mile  further  back,  are  killed. 


The  idea  advanced  by  us  that  manure  will  work 
down,  troubles  our  correspondent.  A  friend  once 
observed  to  us,  that  clay  would  dissolve  gravel,  be- 
cause, said  he,  •■!  once  put  a  large  quantity  upon  my 
garden,  which  was  a  clay  soil,  and  it  has  now  dis- 
appeared, nor  can  I  find  it  by  spading  the  usual 
depth."  On  digging  deeper,  however,  we  found  it. 
It  was  first  buried  by  the  usual  spading.  The  frosts, 
rains  &c.  had  buried  it  deeper  than  the  point  of  the 
spade  had  usually  been  put.  It  may  be  objected  to 
this,  that  manure  is  not  so  solid  and  heavy  as  sand 
and  gravel.  True,  but  a  part  of  it  will  become  dis- 
solved of  course  by  the  rains,  and  by  this  means 
sink,  and  the  dried  fibre,  if  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  must  and  will  stand  a  chance  to  work  down 
by  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  earth  by  frost. 

The  whole  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
ploughing  must  be  settled  by  an  answer  to  this 
simple  question:  Which  is  best,  a  shallow  or  a  deep 
soil? 


(From  the  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Herald.) 
ON  RAISING  POTATOES. 
Mr.  H.vrrow: 

In  passing  through  our  streets  the  other  day,  I 
could  but  observe  tlie  Irish  potatoes,  placed  at  the 
door  of  almost  every  house  of  business;  on  asking  the 
price,  I  was  told  that  one  hundred  bushels  could  be 
had  at  one  shilling  per  bushel,  and  in  lots  of  tw,enty 
bushels,  at  twenty  cents  per  bushel.  Now,  sir,  as  we 
look  for  you  to  correct  whatever  goes  amiss  in  domes- 
tic as  well  as  political  economy,  would  it  not  be  kind- 
ly received  by  the  readeis  of  your  paper,  especially 
farmers,  to  give  them  a  hint  at  the  policy  pursued  by 
them,  in  the  general  neglect  of  this  most  valuable 
root.  Its  cultivation  in  the  first  place,  is  perhaps,  of 
all  others,  the  least  difficult,  as  well  as  requiring  the 
least  labor — none  possessing  more  nutriment,  adapted 
to  the  constitution  of  both  man  and  beast.  It  has  its 
place  upon  the  President's  table  as  well  as  the  cotta- 
ger's, and  is  no  less  the  choice  vegetable  of  the  deli- 
cate and  blooming  lady  than  the  rustic  ploughman. — 
The  season  for  planting  this  invaluable  article  is  near 
at  hand,  from  the  1st  June  to  the  15th  or  20lh  July, 
for  fall  use,  (in  light  and  quick  soils,)  the  time  of  lay- 
ing by  the  corn  is  the  time  to  plant  them,  in  the  last 
middle  furrow,  and  the  dirt  gently  thrown  back  upon 
them,  they  need  no  further  cultivation,  and  have  of- 
ten yielded  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  bushels  for  one  tf 
seed.  Again,  the  stubble  of  wheat  is  a  fine  prepara- 
tion, a  slight  furrow  and  the  potato  placed  in,  and  the 
dirt  thrown  back  on  each  side,  will,  with  the  Septem- 
ber rains,  produce  an  abundant  crop,  without  further 
cultivation,  when  the  soil  is  light  and  active,  and  is 
found  to  be  a  great  improver  of  the  soil,  yielding  two 
crops  in  the  season.  Now,  the  uses  of  this  famous 
root,  beside  that  for  the  table,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
bread,  hogs,  sheep,  oxen  milch  cows  are  very  fond  or 
them,  and  when  boiled  with  a  little  salt  and  bran, 
nothing  is  more  improving  to  their  health  and  general 
good  condition.  Hogs,  especially  when  in  pens,  fat- 
ten and  grow  more  rapidly  than  wiih  corn,  always  less 
liable  to  fever  and  costiveness.  Would  farmers  pay  a 
little  attention  to  this  article,  they  might  largely  in- 
crease thesale  of  their  corn  crop,  which  is  often  wasted 
without  the  improvement  of  their  pork,  except  to  har- 
den the  flesh.  A  simple  calculation  will  easily  show 
how  it  is  that  the  rastern  farmers  make  their  little 
farms  (not  in  all  as  large  as  one  of  our  ordinary  size- 
fields)  produce  so  much.  They  calculate  each  acre 
in  corn  will  produce  50  bushels — the  same  planted 
with  potatoes,  in  laying  by  the  corn,  will  produce  from 
250  to  850  bushels,  according  to  the  season.  The  first 
is  worth,  generally,  60  cents  per  bushel,  is  §30  00 
The  latter,  say  250  bushels,  at  '^5  cents 

per  bushel,  though  often  more,  is  62  50 


This  received  from  a  single  acre,  §92  50 

Io  the  same  proportion,  20  acKS  will  yield  the  sur- 


prising amount,  at  ordinary  prices,  of  $1950.  The 
lots  in  wheat  about  the  same  degree.  Notwithstanding 
these  almost  certain  results  from  such  a  system,  we 
find  our  small  fanners  particularly,  with,  perhaps,  a 
single  horse  to  draw  the  plough,  delve  from  year  to 
year,  at  corn  alone,  and  often  before  the  1st  March 
have  to  look  out  to  some  kind  neighbor  to  loan  them  a 
little  corn  for  bread,  to  get  on  until  fruit  season.  Not 
to  say  any  thing  about  the  smoke  house,  which,  ex- 
cept in  grass  season,  never  has  had  introduced  into  it 
a  single  sty  hog,  a  fat  beef,  mutton  or  pig.  Why 
this?  Ask  the  yankeo.  He  will  say,  because  you 
neglect  the  simple  and  easy  culture  of  Irish  pota- 
toes. 

Suppose, again,  you  lake  §10  and  purchase  50  hush- 
els  at  the  market  price  and  plant  them  on  the  1st  Ju- 
ly, or  on  the  15th,  if  you  please,  either  in  wheat  stub- 
ble, or  corn,  ground — in  the  short  period  of  ninety 
days  you  will  gather  your  crop — at  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation you  will  gel  ten  bushels  for  one  of  seed,  mak- 
ing 500  bushels — which  will  sell  for  seldom  less  than 
30  or  35  cents — take  the  least  price  and  you  have  §150 
for  the  ten  advanced  for  90  days,  and  so  in  propor- 
tion, by  the  few  days'  labor  of  your  least  effective 
hands. 

Who  is  it  that  has  felt  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian 
fly,  and  with  hopes  all  blasted  with  regard  to  meeting 
promptly  and  at  Christmas  bonds  for  hires.  Sic.  let 
him  be  up  and  doing  while  the  season  invites,  and 
seed  can  be  had,  cultivate  potatoes;  who  the  last  year 
had  the  last  existence  of  his  smoke  house  drawn  out 
with  sighs  and  groans  and  a  uselessdairy — let  him  plant 
potatoes;  who  labors  to  maintain  his  punctuality  and 
is  desirous  to  behold  his  helpmate  cheerful,  and  his 
children  hap[py — let  him  plant  potatoes. 


(From  the  Virginia  Herald.) 
A  Ti.MELY  Hint — Culhtre  of  Potatoes. 
Who  that  has  a  field  of  forty  acres  in  corn  or  in 
wheat,  with  labor  in  proportion,  and  feels  ambitious 
to  vie  with  his  neighbor  who  has  sixty;  let  him  cul- 
tivate potatoes — Then  make  his  calculation  by  the 
good  old  rule  of  three,  viz: 

If  1  acre  give  $92  what  will  20  give? — Ans. $1840.00 
If  20  "  "  1840  "  "  40  "  "  3680.00 
If  40  "       "  3680     "       "  60     "         "       4906.67 


$104-26.67 
Now,  sir,  contrast  this  with  the  short-sighted  poli- 
cy of  corn  and  wheat  alone;  take  the  first,  as  it  gene- 
rally yields  most,  and  apply  the  same  good  old  rule, 
viz: 
If  one  acre  give  50  bushels  at  60  cents  what  will  20 


give.' 


Ans.  $600.00 


If  20  acres  give  §600,  what  will  40  give?  "  $1200.00 
If  40  acres   "  $1200,  what  will  60  give?  "  $1800  00 


83600.00 
Total  loss  by  neglecting  to  cultivate  potatoes,  $6826.67 
You  will  observe  this  calculation  is  founded  upon 
the  largest  scale  in  favor  of  the  corn,  as  to  product 
as  well  as  price,  say  GO  cents  per  bushel,  and  the 
smallest  against  potatoes,  yet  200  per  cent,  is  gained 
by  them.  I  might  here  give  a  hint  at  the  present 
slate  of  the  meat  market,  the  scarcity,  poor  quality 
and  high  prices.  Sic.  and  advert  to  the  amount  annu- 
ally sent  out  of  the  stale  for  pork  and  potatoes,  and 
show  the  amount  of  tribute  W3  jiay  annually,  by  no- 
glecting  the  cultivation  of  Irish  potatoes.  Under 
these  fair  prospects  can  it  be  possible  that  farmers 
will  hold  on  upon  the  old  impoverishing  policy,  and 
close  their  eyes  and  ears  against  these  calcuUtions, 
till  the  season  glides  by,  and  suffer  the  fine  lots  now 
in  market  to  spoil  upon  the  merchant's  hands,  and 
say  next  fall,  the  fly,  rust,  grub  worm.  Sic.  &,c., 
ruined  their  crop,  and  they  can't  pay  their  accounts 
till  next  year?  No,  no — advise  them  to  look  4o  it,  and 
plant  potatoes,  or  they  will  be  left  without  excuse. 

A  SlTBtCiUBES. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Jc.NE  7,  1 833-. 


(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
RAISING  PEAS  FOR  SWINE,  kc. 
Mr.  Holmes:  Winlhrop,  ^^priJ  17,  1833. 

In  llie  year  1805,  I  purchased  the  farm  where  I 
now  live,  on  which  there  was  not  more  than  four  and 
a  half  Ions  of  hay  cut  the  first  year  I  improved  it,  al- 
thou<»li  there  were  many  acres  mowed  over.  I  ploii<Th- 
ed  the  spear  grass  sward,  and  put  on  one  and  a  half 
bushels  of  plaster  per  acre,  and  sowed  to  peas,  and 
peas  and  oats.  I  had  the  Newbury  while  breed  of 
hofs.  I  turned  them  into  the  peas  when  in  the  milk, 
or  rather  a  little  before,  when  they  were  so  tender 
that  the  hojs  woulil  eat  pods  and  all. 

I  kept  them  in  these,  by  fencintr  a  small  enclosure, 
until  all  the  peas  were  eaten;  then  moved  the  fence 
to  a  fresh  portion.  Two  boards  in  height  were  suffi- 
cient for  liiat  breed.  By  two  or  three  sowings  I  was 
enabled  to  feed  them  in  this  way  during  August  and 
September. 

I  then  mowed  my  peas  and  oats,  and  while  they 
were  becoming  sufficiently  dry  to  thrash,  I  picked  the 
pods  from  those  stakes  which  had  the  most  upon  them, 
and  gave  them  to  my  hogs  in  the  yard,  and  when  In- 
dian'corn  was  harvested,  I  gave  them  the  small  corn. 
Immediately  after  harvesting  Indian  corn,  1  threshed 
my  peasard  nals,  and  had  them  ground,  set  a  half 
hon-shead  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  and  mixed 
np^a  quantity  of  the  meal  for  the  hogs,  adding  steam- 
ed or  boiled  potatoes,  taking  care  not  to  let  the  mi.x- 
ture  sour,  but  to  get  into  a  raised  or  slightly  fermcnl- 
\na  state.  The  course  adopted  by  me  of  turning  the 
hoCTS  into  the  peas,  often  occasioned  some  mistakes, 
for'many  a  time  would  some  kind  good  hearted  person 
call  and  tell  me  very  earnestly,  that  the  hogs  were  in 
the  peas. 

I  relied  upon  the  sale  of  pork  to  pay  a  hired  hand, 
and  did  it  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  another 
farm,  from  which  1  brought  the  hay  and  spent  it  on 
the  one  where  I  lived.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  manure 
hio-hly.  my  peas  ran  to  vines,  ard  I  gave  up  the  raising 
of°them  for  other  crops.  I  am  now  about  ploughing 
a  back  field  and  introducing  the  same  mode  of  culture 
it  being  ton  much  labor  to  cart  the  manure  to  it.  1 
was  prTjbably  the  first  who  introduced  this  kind  of 
culture  in  the  county,  and  I  suffered  from  ignorance, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  seed  necessary  to  be  used.  I 
have  now  eight  bushels  of  peas  to  sow  this  year,  and 
shall  sow  them  in  the  following  manner;  of  those 
that  are  intended  to  be  eaten  off,  I  shall  sow  one  and 
a  half  bushel  of  peas  and  a  half  bushel  of  oats,  (the 
oats  well  incorporated  or  mi.ved  with  the  peas  to  hold 
them  up  when  growing.) 

If  intended  to  be  cut  as  peas  and  oats,  I  shall  sow 
five  pecks  of  peas  and  a  bushel  of  oats;  more  peas 
oun-ht  to  be  sowed  than  oats,  for  the  oats  will  gain  on 
the  peas.  I  find  that  the  (leas  and  oats  ought  to  be 
raised  together  for  a  number  of  years  that  they  might 
ripen  at"lhe  same  time.  I  consider  the  pea  and  oat 
crop  as  the  most  convenient  and  valuable  crop  that  1 
can  raise;  as  food  for  hogs  and  horses  it  surely  is  the 
first.  With  respect,  yours. 


E.  Wood. 


(From  the  Kennebec  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  THE  RUTA  BAGA. 

Mb.  IIol.mes:  Monmoulh,  Feb.  4,  1833. 

Josiah  Richardson,  Esq.  of  this  town,  has  raised 
the  last  season,  on  a  small  piece  of  ground  at  the  rate 
of  eight  hundred  bushels  of  ruta  baga  to  the  acre, 
(after  being  closely  cut,)  but  ns  the  ground  on  which 
they  were  raised  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  obtain 
a  premium,  he  did  not  present  a  claim  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  the  Agricultural  i^ociety .  The  same  person  a 
few  years  since  raised  from  a  small  piece  of  adjoining 
land,  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
odd  bushels  of  carrots  to  tlie  acre.  The  ruta  baga 
were  raised  on  land  turned  over  in  May  which  had 
never  before  been  ploughed.  They  were  sowed  the 
il-Jd  day  of  June,  and  when  harvested,  some  measur- 
ed two  feet  five  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference. 

A  F«IEND  TO  F-4RMERS. 


HOKTICUI.TURE. 


Procuring  two  Crops  of  the  Ash-leaved  Kid- 
KEV  Potato,  i.n  one  year  off  the  same  ground. — 
In  each  of  the  last  two  years  I  have  grown  two  crops 
of  the  ash  leaved  kidney  potato  on  the  same  ground, 
and  each  of  the  cn^ps  has  been  a  good  one.     I  proceed 

tb,is: In  taking  up  the  first  crop,  I  bury  the  tops  or 

herbage  in  the  trench,  by  turning  the  earth  between 
the  rows  upon  them,  and  tliis  done,  the  ground  is 
ready  to  be  planted  again.  My  first  crop  this  year 
■was  planted  on  the  ^iOth  of  March,  and  my  second  on 
the  l.ith  of  July;  the  second  has  been  as  good  as  the 
first,  and  the  potatoes  are  perfectly  ripened:  the  joint 
produce  of  the  two  crops  has  been  fully  at  the  rate  of 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  an  acre.  I  took  some 
of  the  potatoes  of  the  second  crop,  of  nearly  the  full 
size,  to  market  on  15lh  September.— Z-otii/ou's  Mag, 


(From  the  Loudon  Gardener's  Magazine.) 
On  the  Means  of  proi.ongino  the  Duration  of 
VALUABLE  Varieties  of   Fri  its.     By  Thomas 
A.    Knight,   Esq,  F.   R.  S.   President.       Read 
May  3,  1831. 

Mr.  Knight  believes  that  all  the  constitutional  pro- 
perties of  every  variety  of  fruit  are  contemporaneously 
inherent  in  all  the  plants  which  can  be  made  from  the 
buds  of  that  variety,  if  taken  as  they  usually    are 
from   the  branches,  be  the  mode  of  multiplying  the 
buds  of  these   branches   into   plants    what   it   may. 
No   trees   of    any    variety   "can   be   made   to    pro- 
duce blossoms  or  fruit,  till  the  original  tree  of  that 
variety    has   attained  its   age   of   puberty;    and    un- 
der our  ordinary  modes  of  propagation  by  grafts  and 
buds,  all   [the  individual  plants  of  any  given  variety, 
as  we  understand  it]  become  suliject,  within  no  very 
distant  period,  to  the  debilities  and  diseases  of  old 
age.     It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  planter  should 
know  at  what  periods  of  their  existence  varieties  of 
fruits  are  most  productive  and  eligible;  and  by  what 
means  (if  any  exist)  the  deterioration  of  valuable  va- 
rieties may  be  prevented  or  retarded."     Mr.  Knight 
has  been  accustomed  to  consider  "that  each  variety 
possessed  its  greatest  value  in  its  middle  age,"  but 
now  believes,  "that  in  vegetable  as  in  animal  life,  the 
most  prolific  period  is  that  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds the  age  of  puberty."     Out  of  a  good  many  ex- 
periments which  led  Mr.  Knight  to  this  conclusion 
were  these: — From  seedling  pear  trees  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  which  had  borne  their  first  fruit  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  he,  in  July,  1828,  took  from  the 
extremity  of  their  leading  branches  buds, and  inserted 
them  into  seedling  pear  stocks,  then  only  four  months 
old.      Many  of  these   budded    plants,  although   not 
transplanted,  nor  subjected   to  any  peculiar   mode  of 
treatment,  produced  blossoms  abundantly  vigorous  in 
the  spring  of  1831.  and  consequently   at  but  three 
years   from    the   date  of  their  springing   from   the 
ground.     Mr.  Knight  remarks:— "I  never  previously 
saw,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  person  has  seen, 
in  this  climate,  fruit  produced  by  pear  trees  at  so  early 
an  age.     I  had  previously  made  the  same  experiment 
with  apple  trees,  with  the  same  results  "    Mr.  Knight 
laid  some  branches  of  a  plum  tree,  which  had  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  puberty,  which  (as  he  expected) 
freely  emitted  roots;  but  he  found,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectation, that  the  young  shoots  which  these  layers 
had  produced  afforded,  in  the  following  spring,  much 
blossom.     The  variety  of  plum  experimented  on,  Mr. 
Knight  believes  to  be  one  exceedingly  productive  of 
blossoms:  "but,"   he  adds,  "I   donbt  much    if  such 
blossoms  would    have   appeared,  if  the  variety  had 
been  a  century  old."     Thus,  while  Mr.  Knight  hence 
infers  that  grafts  or  seeds  taken   from   the  bearing 
brannhes  of  very  young  seedling  trees  afford  trees  ca- 
pable of  bearing  fre»ly  at  a  very  early  age,  and,  in 


consequence  of  their  youthfulness,  likely  to  continue 
to  grow  with  health  and  vigor;  yet  he  readily  admits 
that  this  informaiion  will  not  subserve  the  object  of 
prolonging  the  duration  of  existing  varieties  of  fruits, 
if  every  part  of  seedling  trees  is  in  the  same  degree 
affected  by  age.  This,  however,  Mr.  Knight  states, 
is  not  the  case;  for  "the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life 
in  the  roots  of  seedling  trees  is  exceedingly  slow,, 
comparatively  with  [the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life 
in]  the  bearing  branches.  Scions  [shoots]  obtained 
from  the  roots  of  pear  trees  of  two  hundred  years  old 
afford  grafts  which  grow  with  great  vigor, and  which, 
in  many  cases,  are  covered  with  thorns,  like  young 
seedling  stocks;  whilst  other  grafts,  taken  at  ihesame 
time  from  the  extremities  of  ihe  branches  of  such 
trees,  present  a  totally  different  character,  and  a  very 
slow  and  unhealthy  growth.  I  do  not,  however, 
conceive  that  any  scion  [shoots]  which  thus  springs 
from  the  root  of  an  old  tree  possesses  all  the  powers 
of  a  young  seedling  tree;  but  it  certainly  possesses 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  such  powers;  and  I  have 
proved  such  scions  to  be  capable  of  affording  healthy 
trees  of  a  considerable  size. 

'If  grafts  or  buds  were  taken  from  such  scions 
[shoots]  on  their  first  emission,  [from  the  roots,]  much 
time  would  elapse  before  any  blossom  would  be  pro- 
duced; but,  if  buds  were  not  taken  from  such  scions 
[shoots]  till  the  branches  attained  the  age  of  puberty, 
no  loss  of  time  whatever  would  subsequently  occur. 

"The  branches  of  the  plum  tree,  in  the  experiment 
above  mentioned,  emitted  roots  just  at  the  period 
when  they  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty;  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  scions  [shoots]  from  the  roots  of 
these  will  spring  from  the  soil,  in  full  possession  of 
all  the  powers  attached  to  the  branches  from  which 
they  derived  their  existence.  My  own  experience 
leads  me  to  think  that  trees  of  the  pear,  the  apple, 
and  the  plum  may  be  better  raised  by  layers  and  cut- 
tines  of  the  roots,  than  by  the  methods  usually  prac- 
tised, and  at  a  less  expense." 

Mr.  Knight  remarks,  in  conclusion,  that  the  per- 
manent preservation  of  valuable  and  new  varieties  of 
fruits,  of  which  the  society's  garden  contains  many, 
in  their  pristine  and  present  state  of  health  and  vigor, 
appears  to  be  an  object  of  great  importance;  as  does 
the  retardation  of  the  decay  of  many  varieties,  "such 
as  the  Cornish  gilliflower  apple,  which,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is  and  always  was  without  a  rival  in  the  cli- 
mate of  England." 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
New  and  Desirable  Flower  G.arden  Plasts. 
'■The  following  plants  we  would  particularly  recom- 
mend as  deserving  a  place  in  every  good  flower  gar- 
den,viz:— 1,  Salvia  caidiiudi';  2,  Verbena  mclindris; 
3,  Keercmncarpus  scaber;  A,Loi'hospcrmnm  scandcns, 
Salpishssus,  all  the  species;  the  newly  introduced 
[species  of]  Pciislniwn,  Lvpinns;  8,  Calceolaria,  Po- 
tcntilla, —  G'ciim  eoccinevm,  G'mm  Qxiellyon;  12, 
Maurandia  Darchnanu,  Miimdiis  moschalxis,  i)-c. 

"Of  these,  the  third,  fourth,  and  twelfth,  are  climb- 
ing plants,  and  suited  for  training  against  walls,  pales, 
or  rustic  supports.  They  should  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  in  autumn,  and  kept  in  pots  in  the  green 
house  during  winter, and  planted  out  in  April  or  May. 
The  first,  secoml,  and  eighth,  aveiage  two  feet  in 
height,  and  require  Ihe  same  protection.  The  remain- 
der are  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  in  the  open  borders. 
Of  the  genus  Lvpinns,  several  are  aunxuds,  and 
should  be  raised  from  seed  in  the  spring.  Salpi^los- 
sus  picla,  ali-opnrpurca,  statninca.  and  Barclaiana, 
are  hardy  biennials  or  pcrci^nials,  and  may  be  propa- 
gated from  seeds  which  should  be  sown  in  April  and 
%Uy. ''—M'Inlosh's  (British)  Flora  and  Pomona. 

Remarks  by  a  Cor.Ri  spondf.kt. — The  following 
particulars  respecting  some  of  those  plants,  are  select- 
ed from  the  same  work.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve that  seeds  of  many  of  the  kinds  recommended, 
are  now  on  sale /or  the  first  lime  in  this  cotmtn/,  by 
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Alexander  Goudon,  at  the  Rochester  Nursery, 
New  York.  I  Impe  our  florists  uill  take  advantage  of 
this  opporlunily  to  eiiibellisli  llieir  gardens. 

CalceoUiria  coryiiihosd  has  yellow  flowers,  delicate- 
ly striped  near  ilie  orifice  with  red,  and  dotted  with 
the  same  bright  color  in  other  parts.  U  is  a  native  of 
Chili;  grovrs  from  one  lo  two  feet  high;  flowers  from 
April  to  August;  and  tlirives  in  peat  and  loam.  It  is 
a  biennial,  and  ir.ay  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  di- 
viding the  roots. 

The  temperate  regions  of  Chili  and  Peru  are  said 
to  abound  in  many  splendid  species  of  this  genus. — 
The  prevailing  color  is  yellow.  They  are  all  readily 
increased  eiiher  by  seeds  or  cuttings.;  and  most  of 
them  are  well  calculated  for  planting  out  in  the  bor- 
ders of  the  flower  garden  during  the  summer  months. 
As  green  house  plants,  they  are  all  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, and  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  admission  into  ev- 
ery collection  where  there  is  the  least  pretension  lo  a 
taste  for  plants. 

Eccremocarpt(s  scaler,  also  called  Cahmpclts  sca- 
hra,  is  a  native  of  South  America.  The  flowers  are 
somewhat  tabular,  finely  shaded  with  red  and  yellow, 
and  grow  in  racemes.  The  plant  is  a  half  shrubby 
perennial,  growing  from  six  to  twenty  feet  high,  and 
flowering  from  July  to  October. 

It  is  a  rapid  growing  plant,  which  in  its  native 
CDur.try  is  found  running  over  the  hedges  and  bushes, 
and  flowering  nearly  the  whole  year.  It  is  propaga- 
ted by  seeds  which  are  produced  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance, but  do  not  vegetate  sometimes  till  the  second 
year  after  sowing. 

Geum  coccineum  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Chili. 
It  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  scarlet  flow- 
ers in  June  and  July.  The  native  country  of  this  ex- 
tremely bemttiful phint,  is  not  correctly  known.  It  is 
of  the  easiest  culture,  seeding  abundantly  and  increas- 
ing al  the  roots.     Perennial. 

{■'erhena  melindris  is  a  native  of  Chili  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  grows  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  flowers 
from  June  to  September.  It  is  perennial;  and  propa- 
gated from  cuttings.  The  flowers  bright  scarlet,  ar- 
ranged into  a  corymbose  spike. 

This,  of  all  the  genus  is  the  most  splendid,  and  the 
most  deserving  the  attention  of  the  flower  gardener. 
The  facility  with  which  it  is  increased  by  cuttings; 
and  naturally  when  planted  out,  by  rooting  from  the 
prostrate  stems,  has  already  rendered  it  common  in 
all  the  best  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  For 
the  decoration  of  the  green  house,  conservatory,  and 
drawing  room,  few  dwarf  growing  plants  can  exceed 
it;  and  although  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  frame 
during  winter,  it  is  among  the  greatest  acquisitions 
that  the  flower  garden  has  recently  received. 

Lophospermum  scandens,  called  also  Bcsteria  scan- 
dens  is  from  Mexico.  It  is  perennial;  ^rows  from  five 
to  twenty  feet  high,  with  flowers  varying  from  pur- 
ple to  a  rose  color,  which  appear  from  July  to  Octo- 
ber.    It  is  propagated  by  seeds  or  young  cuttings. 

As  a  green-house,  or  conservatory  climber,  this 
plant  has  few  equals;  and  to  the  list  of  flower  garden 
climbers,  it  also  adds  a  valuable  addition. 

Maurandia  barc]aiana  is  also  Irom  Mexico,  grows 
from  seeds  and  cuttings,  four  to  ten  feet  high,  and 
flowers  from  May  to  December.  Corolla  nearly  three 
inches  long,  deep  purple,  tabular-bell  shape.  For 
green-house  and  conservatory  climbers,  they  are  admi- 
rably adapted,  being  rapid  in  their  growth,  and  con- 
tinuing long  ill  flower  During  the  summer  months 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  beds  in  the  flower  garden, 
or  trained  to  trellises  with  advantage.  It  is  peren- 
nial. 

Lupinns.  So  late  as  1S26,  we  find  only  Jifleen 
species  of  this  genus  enumerated  in  Sweet's  Hortus 
Britanicus,  as  being  in  cultivation;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year,  an  additional  fourteen  new  and 
talvabk  species,  was  made  lo  this  list  by  the  indefat- 
igable exertions  of  Mr.  David  Douglas,  a  bol:inicai  col- 
lector, employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don, in  exploring  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  almost  un- 


trodden territories  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Colum' 
bia.in  the  northwestern  riistiicis  of  North  America- 
Professor  JWttlidl  says  in  his  introduction,  "the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  cold  climates  retain  the  necessary 
moisture  of  their  vitality  at  temperatures  when  all 
other  liquids  freeze."  p.  ii-i. 

If  by  this  moisture  is  meant  the  sap,  the  passage  is 
erroneous.  There  is  not  a  winter  of  the  Genesee 
country  in  which  the  sap  of  the  maple,  the  beech,  and 
the  basswood  is  not  Iruzcn  very  hard;  and  the  labor  of 
cutting  wood  at  such  a  lime  is  very  much  increased, 
as  every  farmer  who  cuts  his  own  fire-wood  well 
knows.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  different  with 
evergreens:  the  hemlock  {Pinus  canadensis)  fur  in- 
stance, freezes  as  hard  as  the  basswood. 

A  Practical  Gardener. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
SEEDS  FROM  COM.  PORTER. 

Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institu- 
ti  on,  on  Saturday,  the  18ih  of  May,  1333. 

H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
made  the  following  Report; — 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  during  the  last  season,  a 
communication  was  received  from  David  Porter, 
Esq.  Charge  D'Affairs  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  in  which  he  kindly  proffered  his  ser- 
vices, in  procuring  and  transmitting  such  seeds  and 
plants  as  the  society  might  be  desirous  of  possessing. 
Having  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  increase  the 
varieties  of  our  fruit,  timber,  and  ornamental  trees, 
and  culinary  vegetables,  I  wrote  hiin  last  autumn, 
that  it  would  be  considered  a  great  favor,  if  he  could 
obtain  and  forward  seeds  of  the  Gul  Ibrischim, — sam- 
ples of  the  grapevines,  cherries  and  other  fruits  of 
the  Crimea, — seeds  of  such  forest  trees  as  were  con- 
sidered valuable  for  economical  purposes,  and  of  such 
other  plants  as  would  flourish  in  our  climate. — 
Within  a  few  days  the  following  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived, with  the  seeds  therein  named. 

Pera,  Jan.  3,  IS33. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  25th  Sept. 
183-2,  accompanied  by  a  diploma,  with  which  the 
society  over  which  you  preside,  has  honored  me  as 
corresponding  member.  Also  a  number  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  noticing  my  communication  respect- 
ing the  beautiful  Guul  Aghadj. 

As  the  name  of  H.  E.  the  Baron  Ottenfels  is 
mentioned  in  that  communication,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  sending  it  to  him,  and  he  did  me  the  honor  to  call  on 
me  the  next  day,  bringing  with  him  a  quantity  of  the 
seeds  of  the  tree  to  which  the  communication  alludes, 
as  growing  in  his  garden;  he  had  collecled  them  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  with  him  to  Vienna,  for  which 
place  he  takes  his  departure  from  here  in  a  few  days. 

These  seeds,  which  are  fresh  from  the  tree,  he  de- 
sired me  to  present  in  his  name  to  the  society.  They 
are  not  exactly  the  kind  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, but  a  variety  of  the  same  family,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  may  prove  still  more  beautiful.  The  Baron  calls 
the  tree  the  Gul  (Guul)  Ibrischim,  the  seeds  are  larger 
and  blacker  than  those  of  the  Guul  Aghadj.  The 
pod  is  nearly  double  the  size.  Guul,  as  I  mentioned 
in  my  former  communication,  is  the  Turkish  for  rose. 
Ibrischim  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  means  silk  tas- 
sel- The  silk  tassel  rose  is  certainly  a  most  appropri- 
ate name  for  it.  Yet  I  should  be  sorry  that  it  should 
loose  the  name  which  it  bears  in  Turkish. 

A  few  of  the  seeds  I  shall  put  up  in  this  letter,  the 
remainder  I  shall  put  up  in  a  clean  tin  box,  and  let  it  take 
its  chance  with  the  hope  of  reachi«g  you. 

The  north  will  be  able  to  exchange  with  the  south; 
and  it  is  worth  making  the  exchange,  for  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  they  are  varieties.  Ifone  of  each 
comes  to  maturity,  I  shall  feel  myself  well  rewarded 
in  the  satisfaction  of  having  introduced  so  beautiful 
an  object  into  our  gardens.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  it 
flourishes  here  in  forty-one  degrees,  but  it  is  not  so 


cold  as  in  the  same  latitude  in  America,  yet  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  thrive  in  JNlassachusetls. 

I  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  find  the  plana  you 
menti'in,  or  to  get  some  intelligence  respecting  it. — 
Mr.  Eckford,  could  give  me  no  information  about  it, 
nor  could  .Mr.  Rhoades,  his  farmer,  who  is  something 
of  a  botanist.  Both,  however,  assured  me  that  they 
had  the  live  oak  here  equal  lo  that  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  they  have  shown  me  several  fine  trees  of 
it  growing.  The  Turks  are  ignirani  of  ihe  treasure 
they  possess.  Their  timlier  for  ship  building  is,  take 
it  altogether,  the  finest  in  the  world.  I  have  never 
seen  such  fine  lots  of  wood,  for  the  frames  of  ships, 
as  I  have  seen  delivered  from  vessels  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  not  cut  exactly  lo  m(jld,  hut  nearly  so.  It  is 
brought  chiefly  from  the  Black  Sea.  Immense  rafts 
of  pines  pars  are  annually  brought  down  from  thence 
to  Constantinople. 

A  long  spell  of  sickness,  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague,  and  various  other  causes,  have  prevented  my 
being  as  active  as  I  should  have  otherwise  been,  but 
the  prospect  of  a  return  of  health  encourages  iho 
hope,  that  next  spring  and  summer,  I  shall  be  able  to 
accomplish  all  the  wishes  of  the  society  as  expressed 
in  your  letter.  With  great  respect,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant,  David  Porter. 

To  the  President  of  the  Mass.  Hor.  Soc.  Boston. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

QUINCE  TREES. 

Messrs.  Editors: 

In  the  Genesee  Farmer,  I  noticed  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  injury,  and  final  destruction,  of  quince 
trees  by  worms.  For  the  benefit  of  your  correspon- 
dent  and  all  others  concerned  in  cultivating  the 
quince,  I  will  give  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

In  the  spring  of  1823, 1  procured  some  trees  of  the 
orange  or  apple  quince,  and  set  them  in  rather  moist, 
rich  soil.  They  all  lived,  and  as  they  w-ere  of  a  good 
size,  soon  commenced  bearing.  I  saw  an  article  in 
some  work,  recommending  coal  dust,  or  the  dirt  from 
the  bottom  of  a  coal  pit,  to  be  put  around  quince 
tree.  I  tried  the  experiment,  and  it  succeeded  equal 
to  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  While  my  trees 
were  doing  well,  a  neighbor  suggested  the  plan  of 
manuring  trees,  and  (like  the  man  who  was  well,  but 
took  medicine  to  be  better)  I  manured  my  trees,  but 
not  long  after  discovered  worms  or  grubs  in  them, 
near  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  in  cutting  them  out, 
injured  the  trees  so  much  that  they  all  died  but  one, 
and  that  is  a  poor  sickly  one. 

The  next  year,  1824,  I  set  other  quinces  of  the 
same  sort,  and  have  kept  the  coal  dust  around  them 
altogether,  and  the  result  is,  the  trees  are  uncommon- 
ly thrifty,  good  bearers,  produce  very  large  and  fair 
fruit,  and  I  have  seen  no  appearance  of  the  grub. — 
My  plan  is  to  renew  the  dirt,  say  once  in  two  years, 
first  scraping  away  the  old  dirt,  and  putting  on  a 
bushel  or  two  of  fresh.       Yours,  &c. 

C.  OF  Starket. 


RURAI.  SCONOiaTr. 

(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
On  the  making  of  Raspberry  and  Strawberry 

Cordials,  Cider  and  Wine;  a!so,  observations  on 

the  growing  of  Sugar  Cane,  in  the  lower  part  of 

Houlh  Carolina. 

St.  Jl/a((/ieu''s  Parish,  A'ovemher  I,  1S32. 

One  gallon  of  raspberries  or  strawberries  when  pro- 
perly mashed,  squeezed,  and  the  juice  mixed  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  water,  sugar  and  brandy,  will 
make  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  rich  beautiful  cordial, 
having  all  the  good  qualities  of  madeira  wine.  There 
is  no  loss  in  adding  sugar  to  the  fresh  juice,  as  the 
quantily  increased  thereby,  is  of  more  value  than  the 
sweetening.  Two  years  since  last  July,  I  made  a 
barrel  of  permanent  cordial,  like  cider,  without  bran- 
dy.   I  look  the  pure  juice  of  the  ripest  apples,  sweet- 
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ening  it  at  the  rale  of  hall'  a  pound  of  Muscovado  su- 
gar To  the  gallon,  1  look  then  an  empty  cask,  and  after 
iumigaling  it  well  with  the  smoke  of  brimstone,  I 
poured  into  It  through  a  strainer  about  three  gallons 
of  the  juice,  then  fumigated  it  again  with  the  brimstone 
smoke,  what  the  cask  could  contain,  closed  the  bung, 
rolled  the  barrel  backwards  and  forwards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impregnating  the  enclosed  liquid  withsulphu- 
rious  fume;  repeated  the  process  of  pouring  in,  fum- 
ing and  rolling,  till  the  cask  was  filled,  then  bunged 
it  up  light,  placing  it  where  it  would  be  kepi  steady 
and  free  from  perlurbation,  not  meddling  wiih  it  till 
Christmas,  when  1  broached  it,  and  better  cider  I  nev- 
er tasted.  1  never  Iried  the  experiment  with  any 
liquid  but  the  juice  of  the  apple:  I  expect  ihe  same 
process  would  succeed  similarly  with  the  juice  of  the 
grape  or  thai  of  any  oilier  kind  of  fruit. 

To  convert  the  simple  vinous  juice  of  any  fruit  in. 
to  an  exhilaraling salubrious  cordial,  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  other  ingredients,  is  a  great  desideralum. 
This  cannot  be  readily  done,  liut  by  confining  it  in 
receptacles  impervious  to  the  almoephere.  The  an- 
cient Phcenicians,  it  was  thought,  made  the  best  wine 
in  the  world;  and  their  method  was  to  fashion  a  green 
beef  hide,  in  the  most  suitable  manner  for  making  a 
portable  receptacle— closed  it  with  seams  impervious 
to  the  air,  filled  it  with  the  must,  then  put  il  where 
it  could  I*  kept  cool  and  unmolested.  This,  when 
complete,  was  called  "a  bottle  of  wine."  The  elas- 
tic quality  of  the  green  hide,  renders  it  a  useful  sub- 
stance for  containing  new  wine,  as  it  resists  the  im- 
petus of  its  termentation,  which  sometimes  bursts 
glass,  and  forces  the  whizzing  fume  and  liquid  through 
the  seams  of  the  lightest  casks.  This,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  the  only  melhod,  by  which  good  wine  can 
be  made  in  a  warm  climale,  exclusive  of  artificial 
agency.  And  even  this  method  was  not  always  ex- 
empt from  said  agency  .for  the  imtsl,  intended  for  the 
firsl  rale  quality  of  wine,  was  boiled,  mixed  with  ho- 
ney and  spiceries,  boilled  in  the  largest  kind  of  hides, 
rested  on  ils  lees  till  llie  commencement  of  the  cold 
veather  of  the  second  winter;  when  it  was  carefully 
racked  off  into  smaller  bottles  made  mostly  of  the 
skins  of  sheep  and  goats.  I  expect  this  was  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  celebrated  nectar. 

If  fruit  cider  and  wine  are  so  estimable  In  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  ihey  are  moie  so  as  promoters  of 
health,  slrengih,  and  cheerfulness;  as  remedies  for 
sickness  and  a  preventative  for  many  disorders.  In 
the  sickly  districls  of  France  and  Germany,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  the  fever  disappears  at  the  approach 
of  the  vintage,  although  it  is  naturally  ihe  sickliest 
season  of  ihe  year,  and  the  laihire  of  fruit  there  is 
considered  as  a  two-fold  public  calamity:  for  besides 
the  loss  of  the  staple  commodity,  sickness,  if  not  pes- 
tilence, is  pretty  sure  lo  follow.  But  why  cross  Ihe 
Atlantic  for  instances  when  there  is  a  snfliiciency  as 
luune?  The  cider  districls  of  the  maritime  parts  of 
Kew  Jersey.  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  are 
naturally,  perhaps,  as  sickly  as  any  part  of  South 
Carolina;  but  fevers  there  abate  at  theappmach  of  the 
cider  season,  and  diminish  in  proportion  as  it  advances 
until  they  entirely  disappear.  Many  of  the  farmers 
in  those  stales  dread  a  failure  of  fruit  as  they  would 
the  failure  of  harvest;  indeed,  the  fruit  of  many  of 
their  farms  is  their  most  valuable  production,  witness 
that  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  New  Jersey,  (mentioned  in  one 
of  your  journals.)  which  produces  annually  about  sev- 
en thousand  dollars  worth  of  peaches  alone,  selling 
aside  the  valuable  produce  of  his  other  fine  orchards  of 
apples. 

The  all-wise  Author  of  nature  in  order  to  overbal- 
ance evil  with  good,  has  bountifully  granted  some 
benefit  which  commonly  more  than  compensates  for 
the  natural  disadvantages  peculiar  lo  any  state  or 
couDtry.  Thus  in  febrile  regions  the  soil  and  the  cli- 
male  are  capable  of  producing  the  cure  and  preven- 
tive. I  know  of  nothing  that  would  conlribule  more 
to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  ihe  citizens  of  this 
State,  than  the  rearing  of  fruit,  the  cultivation  of  the 


sugar  cane,  and  the  valuable  grasses,  (such  as  ihe 
wama  grass  and  the  wild  oats,}  the  encouraging  the  in- 
rruduciion  of  valuable  exotics,  and  the  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  valuable  plants.  We  already  have  lo 
promolc  Ihe  rearing  of  slock  of  every  kind,  and  to 
prepare  fur  the  total  abandonment  of  the  culture  of 
collon,  except  for  domestic  use.  The  quanlily  of 
fruil  trees  in  this  part  of  the  slate  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished since  Ihe  commencement  of  the  present  centu- 
ry, owing  to  llie  emigration  of  the  small  planters 
whose  plantations  were  mostly  sold  to  greatones,  who 
destroyed  the  orcbaids  for  ihe  purpose  of  raising  cot- 
ion  on  the  ground  where  they  stood,  and  to  prevent 
the  fruit  being  pilfered  and  carried  off  by  the  neigh- 
boring negroes,  tor  in  some  places  it  is  an  aggravating 
misfortune  fur  a  person  to  have  an  orchard.  I  have 
had  nearly  half  of  my  apples  stolen  and  carried  oft' in 
the  iiiffht.  Was  every  planter  in  the  stale  obliged  lo 
plant  an  orchard  of  apple  and  peach  trees,  of  the  ear- 
ly and  late  kinds  in  proporlion  lo  the  number  of  his 
slaves,  say  five  trees  of  each,  tor  every  one  of  his  ne- 
groes, 11  would,  I  ihink,  be  the  happiest  obligation 
that  South  Carolina  was  ever  laid  under. 

When  an  agricultural  arlicle  becomes  a  first  rale 
slaple,  il  seems  difficult  to  abandon  it,  even  when  its 
culture  proves  to  beenlirely  disadvantageous.  The 
planters  in  the  upper  |iart  of  lliis  state  were  a  long 
time  before  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  lo  substitute 
Ihe  rearing  of  collon  for  that  of  tobacco,  although  ihe 
latter  had  become  something  worse  than  unprofitable, 
and  they  seem  now  lo  be  similarly  disposed,  not  in  the 
upper  parts  only,  but  all  over  the  stale. 

And  the  collon  planters  appear  to  be  determined  lo 
persevere  in  ils  culuire,  although  they  should  get 
nothing  but  their  labor  for  their  pains.  Since  the  in- 
vention of  ihe  labor-saving  machines  for  ginning  and 
manufacturing,  there  are  few  or  no  productions  of  ag- 
riculture that  are  and  have  been  more  estimable  on 
account  of  their  utility  than  cotton,  and  there  are  few 
or  none  that  have  ever  been  known  lo  have  outgrown 
their  demand  so  rapidly,  and  so  completely,  as  what 
cotton  has  done.  It  seems  as  if  all  mankind  were 
concerned  and  combined  in  promoting  ils  production. — 
Sixteen  years  ago  there  was  no  cotton  exported  from 
Viroinia,  Mississippi,  Alabama  nor  Florida,  and  six- 
teen years  ago,  there  was  no  collon  exporled  from 
Brazil,  nor  any  of  the  South  American  slates,  nor 
from  the  East  Indies,  nor  from  Egypt;  and  these  now 
are  all  great  cotton  growing  and  collon  exporting  coun- 
tries. Is  il  not  then  much  more  a  mailer  of  astonish- 
ment that  cotton  gels  the  price  it  does,  than  that  it 
should  be  reduced  to  what  it  is? 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  climate  of  the  low- 
er half  of  South  Carolina  is  more  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  sugar  cane  than  that  of  Louisiana.  Being 
situated  southwest  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
which  wafis  or  wards  off  the  north  wind,  and  as  it 
were,  guards  vegetation  from  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
chilling  northern  blast,  and  of  the  early  killing  frosts 
of  autumn  till  the  snow  covers  the  mountains,  which 
seldom  happens  till  after  Christmas. 

On  the  contrary,  Louisiana  is  much  exposed;  al- 
though located  several  degrees  south  of  the  parallel  of 
Charleston,  yet  her  locality  renders  her  much  more 
northern  than  her  latitude  warrants.  Situated  near 
the  moulh  of  one  of  the  longest  rivers  in  the  world, 
which  with  ils  grand  conlribulor,  ihe  Missouri,  opens 
avenues  lo  ihe  frozen  regions,  from  whence  the  north- 
ern winds  having  no  obstruction  lo  retard  or  bias  them, 
descend  upon  her  with  unabating  celerity,  and  often 
bring  premalure  winler  and  extremely  cold  weather 
whe"n  least  expected.  The  promixily  of  ihe  Gulf  of 
Mexico  also  facililales  ihe  operations  of  old  Boreas 
by  its  warm  temjieralure  and  consequent  rarefaction  of 
the  encompassing  air,  acts  as  a  draft  lo  the  colder 
northern  atmosphere,  and  brings  down  the  biealh  of 
the  frigid  zone  in  a  very  short  lime. 

I  have  read  in  a  newspaper,  (though  in  what  paper 
I  cannot  now  recollect,)  that  a  captain  of  a  vessel  and 
his  crew  were  frozen  to  death  on  Lake  Ponchattrain, 


on  the  nightof  January  19ih,  1817.  From  a  circum- 
stance that  look  place  in  my  family,  I  remember  the 
day  perfectly  well,  it  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  a  Tery 
cold  day,  but  not  so  cold  as  many  a  one  we  have  had 
since.  I  frequently  see  accounts  in  ihe  newspapers  of 
the  crops  being  injured  in  Louisiana,  by  early  autum- 
nal frosts.  In  ihe  year  1830,  ihe  damage  was  im- 
mense, supposed  lo  he  more  than  half  of  the  sugar 
crop,  occasioned  by  unseasonable  frosts  that  happened 
in  October  and  November.  In  that  year,  with  us,  or 
in  this  neighborhood,  there  was  no  frost  till  the  first 
of  December,  and  that  so  light  as  not  to  injuie  vege- 
tation. 

Within  a  few  years,  in  difTerent  parts  of  this  dis- 
trict, I  have  seen  several  sir.all  patches  of  sugar  cane, 
they  all  grew,  flourished  and  matured  beyond  e-xpecla- 
lion;  and  I  never  knew  a  sugar  cane  to  be  injured  by 
frost,  previous  lo  ils  being  cot.  Those  that  have  been 
cut  and  put  away  for  seed,  have  been  injured  by  the 
cold;  but  the  cause  of  that  was  ignorance  of  the  right 
way  of  laking  care  of  thera.     A  S.mall,  Flanteb. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

Absordent   properties  of   Potash. — Plovghiro 

IN  Dry  Weather. 
Mr.  Fleet:  Middlesex,  Feb.  15,  1833. 

I  am  not  quite  done  with  the  subject  of  ploughing 
and  hoeing  in  dry  weather.  From  the  remarks  made 
on  potash,  vol.  5,  page  321,  of  the  Farmer,  two 
things  may  be  inferred;  first  that  it  lakes  fourteen 
pounds  of  water  lo  dissolve  one  pound  of  potash,  and 
consequently  that  it  will  lake  seven  thousand  pounds 
of  water  lo  dissolve  an  ordinary  barrel  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  potash.  'I'hisis  the  least  quantity  of 
water  in  which  a  barrel  of  potash  can  be  dissolved. 
Many  years  ago,  a  boat  was  loaded  on  Cayuga  lake 
with  fifiy-six  barrels  of  polash.  On  the  Oneida  lake 
they  met  with  a  squall,  were  driven  ashore  and  sunk. 
The  polash  barrels  being  leaky,  and  remaining  in  the 
water  from  half  an  hour  lo  an  hour  and  a  half,  look  in 
as  much  water  as  they  would  contain.  This  water 
swelled  ihe  barrels  so  that  they  became  tight.  In 
this  sitnalion  the  captain  procured  two  potash  kettles 
with  tubs,  wood  and  olher  articles,  with  a  view  of 
dissolving,  boiling  down,  and  melling  ihe  whole  of 
the  fifty-six  barrels.  The  circumstances  being  men- 
tioned to  me,  I  observed  that  the  boiling  would  be 
unnecessary.as'the  potash  in  the  barrels  would  soon  ab- 
sorb all  the  water,  which  could  not  exceed  ten  gal- 
lons lo  the  barrel,  and  the  polash  would  pas?  inspeo- 
lion  without  melting  over,  and  consequently  save  the 
expense  of  boiling,  melling,  &c.  The  ten  gallons  of 
water  could  not  weigh  over  ninely  pounds,  where  as 
it  would  lake  seven  thousand  pounds  to  dissolve  it. — 
The  experiment  was  Iried  and  Ihe  potash  was  sent 
lo  markel  for  inspection,  and  was  sold  as  first  sort,  so 
that  the  expense  of  boiling  away  ihree  hundred  and 
ninely-lwo  thousand  pounds  of  water,  and  all  llta 
other  expenses  of  such  an   undertaking,  were  saved. 

From  ihisit  will  appear  that  ills  not  altogether  use- 
less lo  know  how  many  pounds  of  water  will  dissolve 
one  pound  of  polash.  The  atmosphere  holds  much 
moisture,  or  water  dissolved  in  caloric,  as  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance  mentioned  p.  321,  vol.  5,  of  the 
Farmer.  Another  experiment  will  serve  to  demon- 
strate ihe  same  fact.  Take  a  tumbler,  fill  it  with 
cold  water,  set  it  on  a  table  in  warm  weather,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  tumbler  will  be  covered  with  a 
dew.  This  experiment  is  easily  tried,  and  the  ra- 
tionale I  lake  to  be  as  follows: — Caloric  always  seek* 
an  equilibrium;  it  passes  through  the  tumbler,  and 
combines  with  ihe  cold  water  until  the  water  is 
brought  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  water 
held  in  solution  is  deposited  on  the  oulside  of  ihe 
tumbler,  and  this  circumstance  will  occur  in  the 
driest  wealher.  Il  would  seem  then  demonstrated, 
that  the  atmosphere  holds  in  solution  much  moisture, 
and  though  invisible  lo  us  it  is  still  large  in  quanlily. 
Now  let  us  apply  this  doctrine  to  ploughing  and  hoe- 
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ing  in  dry  weather.  Where  land  is  left  unploughed, 
unhoed,  and  covered  with  grass  and  weeds,  the  crops 
are  seen  to  dwindle;  stir  the  ground,  and  they  speedily 
revive.  By  ploughing  and  hoeing,  the  grass  and 
weeds  are  destroyed,  and  tiie  earth  becomes  a  power- 
ful absorbent,  drawing  the  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere into  the  neighborhood  of  the  plants.  Tlie  ca- 
pillary vessels  of  plants  seize  this  moisture;  it  reach- 
es the  roots  and  sustains  them  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, even  in  the  driest  weather.  The  moment  this 
moisture  is  condensed,  it  can  no  longer  enter  the  ca- 
pillary vessels  of  plants.  This  probably  carries  with 
it  much  food  and  is  every  way  necessary  to  the  well 
being  of  the  planis;  so  I  think, and  remain. 

Yours,  &.C.  R.M.W. 


zaiscEiiXiAsrEous. 


(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 

\  Machine  to  turn  Hat,  Grass  and  Potatoes  to 

Cash. 
Mb.  Holmes:  Jtfny  1,1833. 

I  fell  in  company,  a  few  days  since,  with  that  dis- 
tinguished and  industrious  farmer,  Ariel  TInkham,  of 
Anson,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  discovered  the  above  machine  to  turn  the  above 
articles  into  cash,  and  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  trust 
them  to  poor  people  and  not  gel  his  pay. 

The  machine  is  this:  he  took  a  pair  of  steer  calves, 
well  mated,  of  the  breed  introduced  into  that  country 
by  Daniel  Shaw,  Esq.  of  Industry;  suckled  them, 
and  after  weaning  kept  them  well  until  they  were  three 
years  old,  and  from  his  description,  I  did  not  think 
there  was  any  thing  peculiar  in  their  keeping  until 
that  time.  The  summer  after  they  were  three,  he 
gave  them  the  best  feed,  and  we  are  tosuppose  it  was 
good,  as  he  is  a  good  farmer,  and  hassEVENHD.vDRED 
acres  of  land  in  his  farm  (as  I  have  been  informed.) 

The  winter  after  they  were  three  years  old,  he  put 
them  upon  the  best  of  hay,  and  gave  them  sixty 
bushelsof  boiled  potatoes.     Next  spring  he  sold  them 

for    O.NE    HUNDRED    AND    FOBTY    DOLLABS,  tO   3    man 

who  drove  them  to  the  Canada  market. 

They  were  the  best  of  beef,  and  had  never  had  a 
yoke  upon  them.  I  understood  him  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  enter  upon  the  business  on  a  more  extensive 
8cale,°and  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  profit.  The  Canada 
market  is  not  easily  supplied,  and  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  every  farmer  may  not  do  the  same,  as  there  is 
DO  patent  taken  out,  nor  is  the  patent  or  copy-right 
secured.  We  calculated  the  cost  of  the  steers,  keep, 
&c.as  hay  sells  there,  setting  the  price  of  potatoes  at 
twenty-five  cents  the  bushel,  and  found  that  they  cost 
him  eighty-three  dollars.  If  we  can  do  so  with  our 
potatoes,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  making 
potato  starch  or  sugar  to  get  the  cash  for  them.  I 
believe  the  potatoes  might  be  cooked  much  easier  by 
steam.  It_seems  necessary  that  they  should  be  of  a 
laro-e  breed',  and  he  said  that  he  would  have  them  as 
well  shaped  and  mated  as  if  he  intended  to  work 
tbem.  They  were  su  managed  as  to  arrive  to  matu- 
rity while  young.  Now  is  there  not  a  saving  in  that? 
It  is  all  practicable,  for  it  has  been  done,  and  can  be 
done  acrain.  The  clear  profit  on  these  steers,  if 
eighty-three  dollars  were  the  cost,  is  fifty-seven  dol- 
lars. E.J. 

Remakes  by  the  Editor — We  remember  having 
seen  and  examined  Mr.  T's  steers,  and  confess  that 
we  never  saw  handsomer  cattle.  It  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  however,  by  all  who  think  of  en- 
gaging in  using  the  above  "machine,"  that  Mr.Tink- 
ham  has  some  of  the  best  grazing  land  in  the  state. 


New  Cement. — The  late  conquest  of  Algiers  by 
the  French  has  made  known  a  cement  used  in  the 
public  works  of  that  city.  It  is  composed  of  two 
parts  ol  ashes,  three  of  clay  and  one  of  sand.  This 
composition,  called  by  the  Moors,  Fabbi,  being  again 
mixed  with  oil,  re.sis!s  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  better  than  marble  itself. — Beija  Flor. 


EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"The  Cause  of  Farmers,  and  I  he  University  in  Ten- 
nessee," by  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D. 

Democratic  and  republican  as  we  are,  our  citizens 
are  strangely  partial  to  great  names.  Esquire,  Hono- 
rable, Excellency,  Major,  Colonel,  General,  Doctor, 
are  as  much  coveted  and  as  eagerly  sought  after  in 
this  country,  as  are  titles  of  nobility  in  Europe. 
And  foreign  tilkd  gentry,  when  they  condescend  to 
visit  us,  are  regarded  and  treated  as  a  superior  race. 
The  wealthiest  and  proudest  man  in  the  United  States 
would  feel  himself  and  family  wondrously  honored 
and  renowned,  could  he  be  so  furiunale  as  to  marry 
his  daughter  lo  an  English  ear!  or  even  barunel!  This 
spirit,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  our  constitution  and 
avowed  political  doctrines,  is  sufficiently  contemptible 
lo  be  left,  without  serious  comment,  to  the  ridicule 
which  it  merits,  were  it  not  for  some  of  its  deleterious 
practical  effects  on  society.  And  among  these  is  the 
evil  in  question.  Our  people,  at  first,  oppose  all  dis- 
tinctions whatever  as  odious  and  aristocratical;  and 
then,  presently,  seek  with  avidity  such  as  remain  ac- 
cessible. At  first,  they  denounce  colleges;  and  then 
choose  to  have  a  college  in  every  district  or  county, 
or  for  every  sect  and  party — and  to  boast  of  a  college 
education,  and  to  sport  with  high  sounding  literary 
titles;  as  if  these  imparted  sense,  or  wisdom,  or  know- 
ledge. How  long  this  puerile  vanity  will  continue  in 
vogue,  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee. 

Our  farmers  ought,  beyond  all  question,  to  be  libe- 
rally educated:  that  is,  they  ought  to  have  the  best 
education  that  is  attainable.  I  do  not  say  that  every 
farmer  ought  to  go  to  college,  or  to  become  a  profi- 
cient in  Greek  and  Latin.  I  speak  of  them  as  a  class: 
and  by  a  liberal  education,  I  mean  such  a  course  of 
intellectual  discipline  as  will  fit  them  to  sustain  the 
rank  which  they  ought  to  hold  in  this  republic.  They 
are  by  right  the  sovereigns  of  the  land,  because  they 
constitute  an  overwhelming  majority.  Why  do  they 
not  then,  in  fact,  rule  the  land?  Because,  and  only 
because,  they  are  too  ignorant.  And  thus  they  sink 
into  comparative  insignificance:  and  suffer  themselves 
to  be  used  as  the  mere  instruments  of  creatine  their 
own  masters,  who  care  as  little  for  their  real  welfare 
as  if  they  were  born  to  be  beasts  of  burden.  W^ere 
it  possible,  I  would  visit  every  farmer  in  Tennessee, 
who  is  not  already  awake,  and  endeavor  to  arouse 
him  from  his  fatal  letharny,  by  every  consideration 
which  can  render  life  and  liberty  desirable;  and  uroe 
him  to  reclaim  his  abandoned  rights  and  his  lost  di<r- 
nity.by  giving  to  his  sons  that  measure  of  instruc- 
tion which  will  qualify  them  to  assert  and  lo  maintain 
their  just  superiority  in  the  councils  of  the  stale  and 
of  the  nation,  like  men  proudly  conscious  of  their  in- 
lellectual  as  well  as  physical  power. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  mechanics  and 
to  all  the  laboring  classes,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers. An  education,  even  of  the  highest  order,  may 
be  as  valuable  to  them  as  to  others.  In  our  free  coun- 
try, a  farmer  or  mechanic,  with  equal  talents  and  in- 
telligence, would  be  more  likely  to  become  a  popular 
favorite,  than  either  a  lawyer,  or  the  well-bred  heir 
of  an  opulent  patrician  family.  Suppose  a  farmer 
could  speak  as  well,  write  as  well,  appear  as  well 
versed  in  history,  geography, statislics.jurisprudence, 
politics,  and  other  matters  of  general  and  local  in- 
terest, as  the  lawyer — would  he  not  stand  a  better 
chance  of  being  elevated  to  the  highest,  most  hono- 
rable, and  most  lucrative  offices? 

The  grand  heresy  on  the  subject  of  education  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  usage  which  obtained  at  an 
early  period  in  modern  European  society,  and  which 
many  centuries  have  sanctioned  and  confirmed,  name- 
ly:— that  a  learned  or  liberal  education  was  and  is 
deemed  important  only  for  a  liberal  profession,  or  for 


gentlemen  of  wealth  and  leisure.  Hence  the  church, 
the  bar,  and  the  medical  art,  have  nearly  monopolized 
the  learning  of  the  world.  Our  people  reason  and 
act  in  accordance  with  the  same  absurd  and  aristo- 
cratic system.  The  cui  bono  is  upon  every  tongue. 
"What  good,  it  is  asked,  will  college  learning  do  my 
son?  He  is  to  be  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  a  merchant.' 
Now,  I  would  answer  such  a  question,  in  the  first 
place,  directly,  thus: — "A  college  education,  or  the 
best,  mosl  thorough  and  most  extensive  educati(jn  that 
can  be  acquired,  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  your 
son,  simply  as  a  farmer,  mechanic,  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, sailor  or  soldier."  And  I  would  patiently 
endeavor  to  show  him  how,  and  in  what  respects: 
but  I  will  not  attempt  to  illustrate  such  truisms  at 
present.  But,  in  the  second  place,  I  would  reply  lo 
my  plain  friend  s  interrijgalory,  thus:  "Educate  your 
son  in  the  best  manner  possible,  because  you  expect 
him  lo  be  a  Man,  and  not  a  liorse  or  an  ox.  You  can- 
not tell  what  good  he  may  achieve,  or  what  impor- 
tant offices  he  may  discharge  in  his  day.  For  aught 
you  know,  he  may,  if  you  do  your  duty  by  him,  be- 
come the  President  of  the  United  J^iales.  At  any 
rate  he  has  reason  and  undersiandiiig,  which  ought 
to  be  cultivated  for  their  own  sake.  Should  he  even- 
tually live  in  the  most  humble  retiremenl,  and  sub- 
sist by  the  hardest  manual  labor,  still  he  may  enjoy 
an  occasional  intellectual  feast  of  the  purest  and  most 
exhilaraling  kind."  If  all  our  laboring  fellow  citizens 
could  relish  books,  and  should  have  access  lo  them, 
what  a  boundless  field  of  innocent  recre.ilion  and 
profitable  enterlainment  would  always  beat  hand  and 
within  their  reach!  What  a  flood  of  cheering  light 
and  happiness  would  be  shed  upon  the  dark  path,  and 
poured  into  the  bitter  cup  of  millions  of  rational,  im- 
mortal beings;  who,  at  present,  rank  but  little  above 
the  brute  in  their  pursuits,  habits  and  enjoyments! 

FORMATION  OF  SOIL. 

The  first.inroadsof  fertility  on  barrenness  are  made 
by  the  smaller  lichens,  which,  as  Humboldt  has  well 
observed,  labor  to  decompose  the  scorified  matter  ot 
volcanoes,  and  the  smooth  and  naked  surfaces  of  sea 
descried  rocks,  and  thus  to  "extend  the  dominion  of 
vitality."  These  little  planis  will  ofien  obtain  a  foot- 
ing where  nothing  else  could  be  attached.  So  small 
are  many  that  they  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  the  decay  of  these  when  they  have  flourished 
and  passed  through  their  transient  epochs  of  existence 
is  destined  to  form  the  first  exuvial  layer  of  vegetable 
mold;  the  successive  generations  give  successive  in- 
crements to  that  soil  from  which  men  are  to  reap  their 
harvests,  and  cattle  to  derive  their  food;  from  which 
forests  are  destined  lo  spring,  and  from  which  future 
navies  are  to  be  supplied.  But  how  is  this  frail  dust 
to  maintain  its  station  on  the  smooth  and  polished 
rock,  when  vitality  has  ceased  to  exert  ils  influence, 
and  the  structure  which  fixed  it  has  decayed?  This 
is  the  point  which  has  been  too  generally  overlooked, 
and  which  is  the  most  wonderful  provision  of  all:  the 
plant,  when  dying,  digs  for  itself  a  grave,  sculptures 
in  the  solid  rock  a  sepulchre  in  which  iis  dust  may 
rest.  For  chemistry  informs  us  that  not  only  do 
these  lichens  consist  in  part  of  gummy  mailer,  which 
causes  their  particles  lo  stick  togeiher,  but  ihal  they 
likewise  form,  when  living,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid;  which  acid,  when  by  their  decay  set  free, 
acts  upon  the  rock,  and  thus  is  a  hollow  formed  in 

which  the  dead  mailer  of  the  lichen  is  deposited. 

Furthermore,  the  acid,  by  combining  with  the  lime- 
stone or  other  material  of  the  rock,  will  often  pro- 
duce an  important  ingredient  in  the  vegetable  mold- 
and  not  only  this,  the  moisture  thus  conveyed  into 
Ihe  cracks  and  crevices  of  rocks  and  stones,  when  fro- 
zen rends  them,  and  by  continual  degredation  [disin- 
tegration] adds  more  and  more  to  the  forminn-  soil 

Successive  generaiions  of  the.se  planis  successively 
perform  their  duties,  and  at  length  the  barren  breakers, 
or  the  pummice  plains  of  a  volcano,  become  converted 
into  fruitful  fields. — Prof.  Burnett. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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I'rices  Current  in  A'eiv  Vork.June  1. 

Bttsicax,  yellow,  16  «  20.     Colion,  New  Orleans,  .12 

olo;   Upland,   .llo.Ul;   Alabama,  .11  a. 14.      Co/(oii 

ioggiiij,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  a  .214;  Flax,  .1 1  o  .15.      /V>«, 

American,  .8\a  .11.  Flaxseed,  1  l>ush.  clean, 15.00  a  15.25; 

rough,  la. 00  a flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.56  a  5.62; 

Canal,  5.50  B  5.'!5i  Bait.  llowM  st.  5.-5  o  6.00;  Kli'd 

cily  mills, a ;   country,  5.62  c  b.'ib;  Alcxand'a, 

5.62   0  5.15;  Fredericksburg,  5.G2a5.'5;   Petersburg, 

6.62  0  5. IS;    Kye   Hour,  S.lSa ;   Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3. "5  a ,  per  hhd.  16.50  o GVnin,  Wheat, 

North, a ;  Mr a  — ;  Kye,  North,  .13  a 

.'li;  Corn,  Vel.  North,  ."12  a  .14;    Barley,  .—  a  —; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .39  o  44;  Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu. 

—  o ;  Beans,  1  bu.  8.00  a  8.50;     Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  9.50  a  9.;i;  prime,  5.15  a  6.00;  cargo, a 

J    Pork,  mess,  bbl.   13. IS  a  14.25,  prime,  10.15  a 

11.25;  Lard,  If,,  a  .9. 

IMPROVED    DURHAM    SHORTHORN 

CATTLE. 
I   have  the  selling  (on  commission)  of  the  following 
fine  animals,— viz: 
A  Bull  5  years  old,  full  blood,  for  §200 

Do     3       "        "         Do  "  300 

Do     2       "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     U     "       "         Do  "  250 

Do    W   "       "  (small)  Do     "  ISO 

Several  Cows  and  Heifers  from  $200  to  $300  each. 
Half  Blood  aud  vpu-ttrds.—A   Bull  Calf,  by  Bolivar,   6 
months  old,  hftccBth-sixtecnths  Durham  Sliorthorn,very 
promising,  §15. 

A  Cow  S  or  9  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham  Short- 
horn a  verv  line  breeder,  flOO. 

Several  Heifers  2  years  old,  half  blood  and  upwards, 
prices  from  J15  to  $100  each. 

Several  similar  Heifers  1  year  old,  §50  to  15. 
Several  half  blood  Bulls,  1  year  old,  «j30  to  %bO  each. 
Address  !•  >•  HITCHCOCK. 

.i;ner.  Fur-  Office. 


JACKS  AND  JENNY  FOR  SALE. 

The  celebrated  Jack  DON  CARLOS  and  two  of  his 
offspring  (a  young  Jack  and  Jenny)  arc  offered  for  sale. 

Don  Carlos  was  imported  from  the  Island  of  Major- 
ca, in  1820.  He  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years  old,  (in 
the  prime  of  life,)  is  52  and  a  half  inches  high,  stout 
huilt  and  in  full  vigor,  his  color  is  black  with  white 
muzzle  and  belly.  He  is  exceedingly  docile  and  gen- 
tle.    Price  §200. 

Also,— A  young  JACK,  a  son  of  Don  Carlos,  4  years 
old,  43  inches  high,  well  made,  stout  and  promising,  of 
same  color  as  his  sire — price  §200. 

Also,— A  full  sister  of  the  last,  3  years  old,  44  inches 
hi'h,  well  made  and  handsome,  color  dark  iron  grey. 
Price  9100.  ,        , 

If  these  three  animals  he  taken  together  they  will  be 
sold  a  great  bargain.     Apply  to 

*■  ^  I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 

An.  26 tf  Jlmer.  Farmer  Eslablishment. 


TWO  IMPORTED  MALTESE  JACKS  FOR 
SALE. 

These  animals  were  purchased  in  Malta  in  June, 
1932,  for  two  officers  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Concord,  in 
ivbich  they  were  imported.  The  selection  was  left  to 
one  of  the'  best  judges  in  the  island,  who  advertised 
three  months  previous  to  purchasing,  for  the  largest 
and  best  bred  Jacks,  without  regard  to  cost— more  than 
one  hundred  were  offered  before  a  choice  was  made. 
They  are  now  about  three  years  old,  and  stand,  one 
134  and  the  other  13i  hands  high,  and  will  yet  grow 
three  or  four  inches:  their  color  is  black  with  fawn 
nose,  eyes  and  belly.  In  size,  action  and  vigor,  they 
were  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  Jacks  in  Malta, 
and  they  have  been  pronounced  by  good  judges,  the 
finest  everbrought  into  the  L'niled  Stales.  It  is  deemed 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  about  the  superiority  of 
the  Malta  Jacks;  it  being  well  known  that  they  are  of 
the  high  bred  slock  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 

These  animals  may  be  viewed  and  every  information 
respecting  them,  may  be  obtained,  by  applying  to  I.  1. 
■Hitchcock,  American  Farmer  e3tablishment,Ba;timorc. 
The  price  is  ^600  each. 


TO  VINE  DRESSERS. 

The  Subscriber,  wishing  to  engage  a  Vine  Dresser 
to  take  charge  of  a  flourishing  and  fruitful  Vineyard, 
offers  the  most  favorable  terms  to  a  person  who  can 
furnish  testimonials  of  a  good  character. 

For  particulars  apply  to  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK,  Ameri- 
can Farmer  Establishment,  or  to  the  undersigned  by 
letter,  addressed  to  Brown's  Mills,  Mililin  Co.  Penn. 
May  24.     t  f.    JOSKPH  llKNOEItSON. 


HERBEMONT  ON    THE  VINE  AND  WINE 
MAKING 

Just  published  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Vine  and  on  Wine  Making  in  the  United  Slates. 
By  N.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  Accompanied 
by  remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer." 
Price,  25  cents. 


IMPROVED  DURHAM  SHORTHORNS. 

Several  young  BULLS  got  by  Bolivar  out  of  select- 
ed cows, — one  nearly  two  years  old,  two  yearlings,  and 
two  spring  calves,— for  sale  at  the  Epsom  Farm,  seven 
miles  and  a  half  from  Baltimore,  on  the  York  Turnpike 
road. 

The  bull  Bolivar  was  bred  by  J.  Whitaker,  from  the 
best  stock  in  England,  and  imported  by  J.  H.  Powel, 
Esq.  April  12,— If 
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HARVEST  TOOLS,  WHEAT  FANS,  &c- 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  have  in  store,  and  are  manu- 
facturing a  general  assortment  of  HARVEST  TOOLS, 
among  which  are 

100  WHEAT  FANS,  double  and  single  geared. 
300  Grain  CRADLES,  with  Scythes  complete.     This 
article  is  made  of  the  best  and  most  durable 
materials,  and  will  be  warranted  as  such. 
50  doz.  Grass  and  Grain  SNEATHS. 
30    do.  Hay  and  Manure  FORKS. 
30    do.  RAKES  and  Wooden  fined  FORKS. 
SCYTHES  and  Sneaths,  hung  ready  for  use. 
SICKLES,  English   and   American   Scythe   Stones, 

Strickles,  &c.  &c. 
Their  Stock  of  CASTINGS,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Garden  Tools  and  SEEDS,  is  as  usual  full  and  complete. 
Also,  just  received  from  Europe,  two  bales,  contain- 
ing Lucerne  and  Kay  Grass,  Cabbage,  Radish,  Lettuce, 
and  many  other  valuable  SEEDS  of  last  year's  growth. 
From  the  appearance  of  this  lot  of  Seed;  and  the  re- 
spectability of  the  establishment  from  which  they 
were  imported,  they  can  with  the  greatest  confidence 
recommend  them.  May  24. 


TO  FARMERS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths  by  the  dozen  or  single, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  general  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shellers,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  Agricullural  Implements. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  iSlaehines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  for  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice,  any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  this  city.  The  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  time,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  street.  Ap.  26. 


BAZiTXHSOSX:   FSICES  CXTBIlEXslT. 

Baltimore  Mahket. — Sales  of  Howard  street  flour 
have  been  made,  at  various  rates  embraced  by  our  quo- 
tations. Probably  J,5.56  may  be  considered  the  ave- 
rage store  price,  and  $5,314  the  wagon  price.  Wheat 
has  declined,  and  corn  advanced  a  trifle:  but  the  vari- 
ations arc  too  unimportant  for  consideration. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  eonmion,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00:  vellowand 
red, 9. 00a  16.00;  yellow,  16  00  020.00.— Fine  yellow, 

'8.00a  25.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a- .—Rappahannock, 

1.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a   S.CO.     The  inspco- 

.ions  of  the  week  comprise  466  hhds.  Md.;  141  hbds. 
Ohio;  and  9  hhds.  Penn.— total  016  hhds. 

Flour— best  white  wheal  family  ,$6.15  ri1.25;  super 

Howard-street,  5.50  o  5.624;     city  nulls,  5.15  n ; 

city  mills  extra  6.00  a ;— Cokn  Mkal  bbl   3  624;- 

GRAiN,bcstre(l  wheat.  I.12all.8;    whitedo  I.22ol.2S; 

— ConN,  while,  63  r,  64,  yellow,  64  a  65; Uvk,  GS  n  10 

— Oats,  31404I. — Beans,  16  a  SO— Peas,  65  a  10 — 

Cloveu-seei"  S.OO  a Timothv, —   o— Ob- 

CKARP    GiiAss  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2. 00o2.50— Herd's,  —   n Lucerne  —  n  314  lb 

BARLEV,-FLAXSEELl.50nl.62-COTTON.Va.lI4al3-LoU. 

124  a  14-Alab.  1 14  a.  13-Tenn. .  1  In.  124;  N. Car. 12...  19; 

Upland  1241  13J-\Viiiskev.  hhds.  Ut  p.29n; in  bbls. 

31  0  32 Wool,,  irVis/ifi/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 3S  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33(1 38;  ha  If  do.  30  a  S3;  quarterdo.  28  o  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwaslied,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece.  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  n  25;  three  quarters  do.  20o 
22;  half  do.  18  n  20;quarterdo  16  0  ISjcommon,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia,ton,  «195  a  205;  Country,  dew-rotled,6 
a  1c,  lb.  walei-rotted.l  nSc— Feathers,  31  n  314;-Pla9- 

ter  Paris,  per  ton,  a  4,25;  ground,  1.50  a  —     bbl. 

Iron,graypigforloundrics  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton, 2 8. 0 On  30. On ; bar  Siis.perton, 
15.00  a  85. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5,1.^  n6.50— 
Oak  wood,  2,50  g2.'5;  Hickory, 4  00  n  4,50;  Pine, 2.00. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Jcne  14,  1833. 

Exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
OF  Maryland. — We  were  delighted,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  last,  with  the  splendid  exhibition  of  our 
infant  Horticultural  Society.  It  surpassed  our  ex- 
pectations immeasurably;  not  that  we  saw  plants  or 
other  objects  that  we  did  not  know  existed  here,  but 
that  we  did  not  expect  to  find  our  amateur  horlicu]. 
turisis  and  florists  so  speedily  and  spiritedly  enlisted  in 
the  cause.  It  is  true,  there  are  a  few  rare  plants  in 
some  of  the  northern  cities,  which  were  not  at  the 
exhibition,  but  take  it  "for  all  in  all,"  and  as  a  first 
effort,  it  was  creditable  to  our  city,  to  our  horticultu- 
rists, and  especially  to  the  committee  for  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plants. — 
The  room,  the  musical  saloon  of  the  Athenaeum,  is  the 
best  in  the  city  for  such  an  exhibition,  and  the  com- 
mittee availed  of  all  its  advantages  with  great  judg- 
ment and  skill.  We  were  gratified  to  see  several 
eminent  horticulturists  and  other  gentlemen  from 
other  cities  in  the  room,  among  them.  Col.  Carr  and 
his  son,  of  the  celebrated  Bartram  Botanic  Gardens 
of  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Parker,  of  the  same  city;  Mr. 
Barniiz,  of  York,  Pa.  and  others. 

We  expect  a  detailed  account  of  the  exhibition  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and, 
therefore,  shall  not  attempt  particulars.  The  season 
was  rather  unfavorable  for  flowers,  the  spring  bloom 
having  passed,  and  that  of  summer  not  sufficiently 
advanced  for  much  display.  Yet  there  were  some 
splendid  flowers,  among  them  several  fine  Cactuses, 
and  Amaryllises — the  A.  Jolmsoniensis,  exhibited  by 
Samuel  Feast,  was  the  finest  exotic  plant  in  bloom,  in 
the  collection.  Wr.  Pearce,  of  Washington,  exhibited 
some  of  the  finest  lemons,  citrons,  and  oranges,  we 
ever  saw,  and  the  gooseberries  of  Isaac  McKim,  Esq. 
were  very  conspicuous.  Mr.  Sam'l  Feast,  also  exhib- 
ited some  raspberries,  from  plants  raised  by  him  from 

seed,  that  were  superior  to  any  we  ever  before  saw. 

They  are  very  early,  large,  firm,  and  of  fine  flavor.  For 
these  raspberries,  Mr.  Feast  received  the  first  premium 
plate,  valued  at  ^-10.  Without  doubt,  the  spirit  of 
horticultural  improvement  has  been  aroused  from  its 
lethargy  in  Baltimore,  and  we  may  now  expect  to  see 
our  city  among  the  first  in  the  union,  for  useful  and 
ornamental  horticulture. 

At  12  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  an  address  was  deliv- 
ered to  a  crowded  audience,  in  the  saloon,  by  John  P. 
Kennedy.  Esq.  We  know  not  how  to  speak  of  it  in 
terms  sufficiently  expressive  of  our  feelings.  It  has 
been  our  vocation  to  read  addresses  of  this  kind  for 
some  seven  years,  during  which  time  we  have  read 
some  hundreds,  but  we  never  before  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to,  or  of  reading  one  equal  to  that  of  Mr. 
Kennedy.  For  appropriateness  of  remark,  aptness  of 
allusion,  elegance  of  diction  and  enunciation,  and 
above  all,  for  beautiful  classical  illustration,  it  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  unrivalled.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
present  the  address  to  our  readers  next  week,  when 
we  feel  assured  of  their  concurrence  in  all  we  have 
here  said  of  it. 


The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Morris  to  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, will  account  for  the  failure  of  the  Fellenberg  In- 
stitution, some  time  since  established  at  Bolton  Farm. 
The  duty  devolved  on  us  by  out  peculiar  situation,  of 
commvinicating  to  Mr.  Morris  the  information  which 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  school,  was  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  we  ever  performed;  but  where  duty 
led,  we  could  not  hesitate  to  follow.  We  hope  most 
sincerely  that  the  patriotic  labors  of  Mr.  Morris,  will 
ultimately  be  crowned  with  success;  for,  in  his  case, 
the  remark  of  Virgil,  quoted  by  him,  is  indeed,  most 
true — "Sic  vos  non  vubis,"  fyc. 

We  would  remark  that  the  "general  place  of  refer- 
ence," &.c.  which  Mr. Morrisconsiderssonecessary,  has 
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been  one  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  Agency 
Establishment,  from  the  commencement,  and  that  he 
devotes  particular  attention  to  it. 

Bolton  Farm,  near  Brislol,  Penn 
1. 1.  Hitchcock,  Esq.  JI7ay  31,  1833. 

Dear  sir, — Your  obliging  favor  of  the  27th  inst 
was  not  received  by  me  until  yesterday,  having  been 
missent  to  the  post-office,  Burlington.  I  recognise, 
viith  peculiar  pleasure,  in  it  and  its  annexed  adver- 
tisement, the  very  important  connection  of  a  General 
Agricultural  Establishment  with  the  publication  of  the 
American  Farmer.  Of  this  union  permit  me  to  ex- 
press my  particular  sense  of  the  great  public  benefit, 
and  my  hope  that  it  will  become  as  productive  to  your- 
self as  its  obvious  utility  merits. 

The  late  Fellenberg  Institution,  which  was  estab- 
lished, at  my  suggestion,  on  Bolton  Farm,  and  was 
conducted  for  some  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afl!brd 
me  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  its  peculiar  adapta- 
tion to  our  country,  finally  failed  here,  in  cjnsequence 
ot  the  information  communicated  in  August,  1831, by 
yourself  and   Mr.   Smith,  relative   to   the  person  to 

whom  was  committed   its  most  important  details. 

R.  L.  Colt,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  was  present  at  the  in- 
vestigation, and  its  result,  to  which  your  information 
led;  his  high  respectability  of  character,  with  that  of 
other  gentlemen  who  attended  the  investigation, 
sanctioned  the  conclusions  which  were  adopted  on  the 
subject.  The  superintendent,  alluded  to,  was  dis- 
missed; and  the  Institution  at  Bolton  was  soon  after 
closed,  for  want  of  a  suitable  practical  superintendent. 

The  seeds,  however,  of  great  and  permanent  utility 
were  sown  at  Bolton,  and  the  harvest  will  be  reaped 
after  many  days,  though  not  perhaps  by  those  who 
have  sown  the  seed:  sic  vos  non  vobis  mdllficatis. 

Institutions,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
are,  nevertheless,  increasing,  under  various  names  and 
modifications,  on  the  principles  of  Fellenberg,  unilinop 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  with  useful  agricultu- 
ral, manual  and  mechanical  labor,  and  from  the  results 
of  these  institutions,  we  shall  soon  find,  as  you  suo- 
gest,  that  "the  farm,  the  garden  and  the  workshop 
will  be  considered  the  best  schools  for  the  preparation 
of  useful  and  independent  members  of  our  republic." 
Combined  education  and  industry  can  alone  banish  in- 
temperance, ignorance  and  idleness  from  our  i-iiral 
population,  the  only  pure  source  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  people. 

While  the  publication  of  the  Farmer  gives  the  in- 
formation requisite  to  form  practical  men,  your  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  depot  for  every  description  of 
slock,  machinery,  implements,  and  seeds,  seems  cal- 
culated to  furnish  all  that  can  be  required  by  the  arr- 
ricultural  community,  except,  perhaps,  (permit  me  to 
observe,)  what  is  a  most  essential  want  in  every  part 
of  the  United  Slates,  that  is  a  general  place  of  refer- 
ence, where  might  be  found,  or  from  which  reference 
might  be  made,  to  persons  qualified  for  the  situations 
of  tenants,  overseers,  superintendents  of  all  the  de- 
scriptions of  farms,  dairies,  stocks  of  cattle,  garden- 
ers, &c.  &.C.  and  to  which  all  such  persons,  especial- 
ly foreigners,  might  apply  for  places.  With  most 
sincere  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  new  establish- 
ment, I  am,  truly,  your  ob't  serv't  and  friend. 

Anthoky  Morris. 


Soap  Ley  has  been  accidentally  discovered  by  a 
soap  boiler  to  be  excellent  for  garden  walks  or  house 
yards.  He  spread  in  a  wet  state  the  black  sulphurous 
residuum  of  the  ley  tubs  on  the  alleys  of  his  garden 
— which  would  not  raise  any  grass  or  weeds  after- 
wards, nor  permit  any  growth  within  some  inches  of 
the  place. — Delighted  with  the  discovery,  he  had 
merely  to  put  a  covering  of  the  sand  over  the  refuse 
to  obtain  the  finest  walks  possible— and  having  had 
occasion  to  repave  his  yard,  he  used  the  like  soft  re- 
fuse, instead  of  mortar,  which  soon  hardened,  and  ce- 
mented the  stones  so  well  that  the  heaviest  carriages 
occasioned  no  disadjustment. —  Silliman's  Journal. 


pRizr.  E^say — We  learn  from  the  Richmond 
Enquirer,  that  the  premium  of  thirty  dollars,  oflTtred 
by  the  editor  of  the  "Virginia  Fanner."  for  the  best 
essay  to  be  entitled  "Agriculture  i;i  Virginia,"  has 
been  awarded  to  C.  W.  Gooch,  Esq.  of  Henrico 
county. 

The  essay  will  speedily  be  published,  and,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  it  will  be  immediately  transferred  to  our 
columns— the  name  of  the  author  being  a  sufficient 
guaranty  for  the  requisite  qualifications. 

RAIN. 

Mr.  Smith:  June  1,  1833. 

The  depth  of  rain,  which  fell  during  the  last  month, 
as  indicated  by  the  rain  guage,  kept  on  Beechfield 
farm,  the  property  of  James  Beacham,  Esq.  four 
miles  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Fred- 
erick road,  was  5  12-100  inch. 

Tho.mas  Smith,  Manager. 

Chick  in  the  Egg.— The  hen  has  scarcely  sal  on 
the  egg  twelve  hours,  when  we  begin  already  to  dis- 
cover m  it  some  lineaments  of  the  head  and  body  of 
the  chicken  that  it  is  to  be  born.  The  heart  appears 
to  beat  at  the  end  of  the  day;  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours,  two  vesicles  of  blood  can  be  distinguished,  the 
pulsation  of  which  is  very  visible.  At°the  fiftieth 
hour,  an  auricle  of  the  heart  appears,  and  resembles  a 
lace,  or  noose  folded  down  upon  itself.  At  the  end  of 
seventy  hours  we  distinguish  wings,  and  on  the 
head  two  bubbles  for  the  brain;  one^lur  the  bill  and 
two  others  for  the  forepart  and  hindpart  of  the  head— 
the  liver  appears  towards  the  fifth  day.  At  the  end 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  hours,  the  first  volun- 
tary motion  is  observed.  At  the  end  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  hours  the  lungs  and  stomach  become 
visible— at  the  end  of  I4i,  the  intestines,  the  loins 
and  the  upper  jaw.  The  seventh  day,  the  brain^ 
which  was  slimy,  begins  to  have  some  consistence.— 
At  the  190th  hour  of  incubation,  the  bill  opens  and 
the  flesh  appears  in  the  breast.  At  the  194th  the 
sternum  is  seen, that  is  to  say,  the  breastbone.  At  the 
210lh,  the  ribs  come  out  of  the  back,  the  bill  is  very 
visible,  as  well  as  the  gall  bladder.  The  bill  becomes 
green  at  the  end  of  '236  hours;  and  if  the  chick  is 

taken  out  of  its  covering,  it  evidently  moves  itself. 

The  feathers  begin  to  shoot  out  towards  the  240th 
hour,  and  the  skull  becomes  grisly.  At  the  264th 
the  eyes  appear.  At  the  288th,  the  ribs  are  perfect. 
At  the  S31st,  the  spleen  draws  near  to  the  stomach, 
and  the  lungs  to  the  chest.  At  the  end  of  355 
hours,  the  bill  frequently  opens  and  shuts;  and  at  the 
end  of  451  hours,  or  the  18th  day,  the  first  cry  of  the 
chick  i^i  already  heard  — it  afterwards  gels  more 
strength,  and  grows  continually,  till  at  last  it  sets  it- 
self at  liberty,  by  opening  the  prison  in  which  it  was 
shut  up.  Adorable  wisdom  of  God  !  it  is  by  so  many 
diflTerent  degrees  that  these  creatures  are  brought  into 
life.  All  these  progressions  are  made  by  rule!  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  without  sufficient  reason.  No 
part  of  its  body  could  appear  sooner  or  later,  without  the 
whole  embryo  sufltering,  and  each  of  its  limbs  appear 
at  the  most  proper  moment.  This  ordination,  so  wise, 
and  so  invariable  in  the  production  of  the  animal,  is 
manifestly  the  work  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

FOREIGN  iVlARKETS. 
Liverpool  Cotton  Market, ./I/oi/  9. 
Sales  on  the  4th,  (Saturday,)  about  1500  bags,  with- 
out change  in  prices  6th,about  2000  bags,  mrchange. 
7th,  about  1000,  no  change.  8th,  1500  bales,  viz. 
200  Brazils  in  Marahams  at  9d  to  9^c;  and  Eahais  at 
8Jd;  50  Egyptians,  lOd  to  104d;  50  Surats,  5id;  and 
1200  in  American  descriptions,  from  63d  to  8d.  9th, 
we  have  had  a  very  steady  cotton  market  to-day,  and 
ilie  sales  amount  to  upwards  of  3000  bao-g,  at  full 
prices,  1300  of  which  have  been  taken  for  export. — 
In  Baltimore  flaxseed  small  sales  have  been  made  for 
sowing,  at  72s  7d  to  753. 
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AGKXOUI.TURE. 


(From  the  Northern  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  WHEAT. 

While  New  England  is,  to  so  very  great  an  extent, 
dependent  on  the  southern  and  western  states  I'ur  her 
supplies  ut  tlour,  any  inquiries  which  might  result  in 
the  discovery  of  the  causes,  which  have  rendered  ei- 
ther the  soil  or  climate  of  so  considerable  a  section  of 
the  country  unfavorable  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  could 
not  be  uninieresting  to  our  farmers.  That  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  couniry  in 
relation  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  our  lands  were  comparatively 
new,  wheat  was  a  certain  and  profitable  crop.  The 
same  lands  which  then  produced  abundantly,  cannot 
by  any  mode  of  culture  now  in  practice,  be  made,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  to  produce  enough  of  this  grain  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  But  are  we 
therefore  to  conclude,  that  our  lands  have,  by  this 
comparatively  short  period  of  cultivation,  become  ex- 
hausted of  that  principle  which  forms  the  proper  food 
of  this  plant,  when  the  lands  of  P'urope,  which  have 
been  in  a  stale  of  cultivation,  probably  for  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years,  still  produce  wheat  in  abun- 
dance? Or,  are  we  to  attribute  the  general  failure  of 
this  crop  to  the  ravages  of  the  insect  tribes?  or,  to  the 
want  of  that  skill  in  the  culture  of  this  plant,  which 
seems  to  be  abundantly  possessed  by  the  English  hus- 
bandman, provided  success  be  considered  as  evidence  of 
skill?  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  which  has  pro- 
duced this  influence,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  exists. 
Doctor  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  college,  a  gen- 
tleman possessing  habits  of  the  closest  observation, 
and  with  great  powers  of  discrimination,  after  having 
travelled  much  in  New  England  and  the  state  of  Ncw 
York,  previous  to  the  year  1822,  found  the  farmers  at 
that  time  laboring  under  the  same  discouragements  in 
relation  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  which  now  prevail, 
though,  perhaps,  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  As  the 
result  of  his  investigation  at  that  period,  he  says: 

"The  reason  why  the  lands  in  New  England, 
which  formerly  yielded  wheat,  surely  and  plentifully, 
suffer  at  the  present  time  such  injuries  from  the  blast, 
as  in  a  great  measure  to  discourage  farmers  from  at- 
tempting to  cultivate  it,  has  been  anxiously  and  ex- 
tensively sought  for,  but  not  it  is  believed,  silisfacto- 
rily  discovered.  From  my  own  observations  and  in- 
quiries. I  have  been  induced  to  attribute  this  evil  to 
the  effinacy  of  animal  manure.  This  subject  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  my  observations  on  the 
county  of  VVorcester:  it  shall  now  be  resumed. 

"The  manner  in  which  wheat  is  generally  blasted 
in  New  England,  appears  to  me  very  evidently  to  be 
this:  During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when 
the  kernels  of  wheat  in  the  different  climates  of 
New  England,  are  in  the  milk,  the  vegetation  is 
far  more  rapid  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe. — 
Whenever  the  seas'in  at  this  period  is  both  moist  and 
hot,  the  rapidity  becomes  extreme.  The  vegetable 
jrice,  ascending  then  in  too  great  (piantities,  and  with 
a  new  celerity,  moves  with  difficulty  through  the 
vessels  of  the  stock,  regularly  lessening  towaTds  the 
rfck,  and  at  that  time  so  tender  as  to  he  easily  rup- 
tured, bursts  them  in  various  places,  particularly  at 
the  neck,  and  flows  out  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  stem. 
When  it  first  exudes,  it  is  very  sweet  to  the  taste; 
and  has  hence  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  resi- 
duum of  a  particular  kind  of  dew,  called  by  the  farmer 
honey-devv.  Had  any  farmer  recollected,  what  he 
cannot  lail  to  find,  where  he  finds  a  honeydew,  that 
it  never  appears  on  anything  beside  living  vegetables, 
and  that,  if  it  were  a  dew,  it  must  be  found  ecpially  on 
every  other  substance  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  he 
would  certainly  have  determined,  that  it  was  merely 
the  sweet  juice  of  the  vegetable  itself.  When  this 
juice  has  pervaded  the  stalk,  it  soon  becomes  sour  in 
the  sunbeams;  then  so  acrid,  as  to  corrode  the  stalk, 


and  finally  a  rust,  (as  it  is  commonly  called,)  of  a 
brown  hue,  and  an  otTensive  smell. 

"Animal  manure  beyond  any  other,  accelerates 
vegetation.  Wheat,  nuilured  by  this  manure,  grows 
with  so  much  rapidity,  and  with  so  slender  a  stalk, 
that,  in  the  agricultural  language  of  this  country,  it 
lodges  not  unfrequently  (i.  e.  falls  under  the  pressure 
of  wind  or  rain)  by  its  own  weight,  and  never  reco- 
vers its  original  position.  This  dangerous  process  is 
peculiarly  advanced  by  the  use  of  this  manure;  and 
the  rapidity  of  vegetation,  otherwise  too  great,  is  by 
this  substance  rendered  still  greater.  Hence  all  fields, 
where  this  manure  is  employed,  are  peculiarly  exposed 
to  blast.  For  a  few  years  after  lands  are  dressed  with 
it,  the  evil  is  so  evident  to  the  eye  of  common  obser- 
vation, as  to  be  not  unfrequently  believed  to  exist  by 
some  farmers,  and  suspected  by  others.  Were  every 
season  hot,  and  wet  during  this  period,  it  would,  I 
doubt  not,  have  long  since  been  generally  realized  and 
acknowledged.  But  as  in  some  .'reasons  these  months 
are  cool  and  dry,  and  those  fields  which  have  been 
dressed  with  this  manure,  then  yield  wheat  success- 
fully; and  as  in  the  most  unfavorable  season,  lands 
dressed  in  a  different  manner,  are  also  subjected  to 
the  blast;  the  question  has,  hitherto  failed  of  any  an- 
swer, which  has  been  generally  satisfactory. 

"The  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  adopt  the 
opinion  here  alleged,  are  principally  the  following: 

"1.  All  the  lands  in  this  country,  which  were  not  too 
wet,  originally  yielded  wheat  easily,  surely,  and  so 
far  as  they  were  rich,  abundantly.  The  inhabitants 
of  Northampton,  for  many  years  paid  their  public  tax 
in  wheat,  and  this  wheat  grew  on  the  very  lands, 
where  for  a  long  period  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  so 
uncertain  an  object  of  culture,  as  to  be  scarcely  Worth 
the  attempt,  i.  e.  on  intervals- 

"i.  New  lands  yield  wheat  perfectly  well  in  most 
parts  of  this  country  at  the  present  time.  Some  far- 
mers believe,  that  there  is  such  a  change  wrought  by 
time,  either  in  the  climate  or  in  the  soil,  independent- 
ly of  the  proper  effects  of  culture,  that  the  blast  is  to 
be  attributed  to  this  change.  Although  this  is  a  mere 
supposition,  supported  by  no  evidence,  it  has  still  had 
its  weight.  But  it  is  entirely  refuted  by  the  fact, 
mentioned  under  this  head.  Lands  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances yield  wheat  as  abundantly  at  the  present 
time,  as  at  any  former  period.  It  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, that  all  the  intervals  along  the  Connecticut 
have  furnished  sure  crops  of  this  grain  for  a  considera- 
ble time  after  they  first  began  to  be  cultivated. 

"3.  Lands  dressed  with  ashes, now  furnish  fine  crops 
of  wheat,  which  is  rarely  or  never  blasted.  The 
only  reason  why  the  crops  on  new  lands  are  so  safe 
from  the  blast,  is  that  they  are  covered  with  vegetable 
mold,  another  name  for  vegetable  manure;  and  so  lono- 
as  the  efficacy  of  this  manure  lasts,  are  dressed  with 
no  other.  It  is  the  universal  tendency  of  this  mold 
to  produce  great  crops;  but  it  produces  them  by  a 
gradual  and  moderate  vegetation.  Ashes,  which  are 
the  same  manure  in  another  form,  produce  the  same 
effect  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Accordingly,  al- 
though the  crop  of  wheat,  yielded  by  grounds  dress- 
ed with  ashes,  is  abundant,  yet  the  stalk  is  firm,  and 
strong;  much  stronger,  but  much  shorter  than  that 
produced  by  animal  manure,  and  equally  safe  from 
lodging,  and  blasting,  as  that  which  grows  on  vegeta- 
ble mold. 

"It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  grounds  where  the 
vegetable  mold  is  very  deep  and  abundant,  wheat 
grows  so  rapidly  as  to  be  universally  blasted.  That 
this  effect  is  solely  derived  from  the  redundance  of 
this  manure  is  certain,  because  the  same  lands  after 
the  cultivation  of  a  few  years  yield  wheat  perfectly 
well. 

"4.  In  various  instances,  which  have  fallen  within 
my  knowledge,  wheat  sown  after  clover  has  been  per- 
fectly free  from  any  injury  by  the  blast;  and  that  on 
intervals,  and  other  lands  most  liable  to  this  injury. — 
Here  vegetable  manure  has  been  employed  in  another 
form;  yet  the  same  effect  has  been  produced. 


".').  Lands,  dressed  with  gypsum,  have  been  equal- 
ly favorable  to  wheat.  This  good  effect  has,  howev- 
er, been  commonly  produced  through  the  medium  of 
clover;  the  gypsum  having  been  first  employed  for  the 
production  of  this  plant,  and  the  wheat  having  been 
sown  after  the  clover  had  been  ploughed  in. 

"6.  Fields  manured  with  the  while  fish,  have 
yielded  wheat  universally  in  great  abundance,  and 
with  almost  absolute  certainty.  This  is  indeed  ani- 
mal manure  also;  but  very  different  from  that,  which 
I  have  intended  by  this  phrase  above;  viz:  that  of  sta- 
ble and  barn  yard.  The  while  fish  is  a  species  of  her- 
ring, very  fat  and  oily,  and  remarkably  favorable  to 
vegetation  of  every  kind,  which  is  the  object  either  of 
agriculture  or  horticulture.  I  have  mentioned  this  fact, 
that  the  evil  complained  of,  has  its  origin  neither  in 
the  soil,  nor  in  the  climate,  but  in  thepaiticular  mode 
of  cultivation,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  its  proper 
cause. 

"7.  The  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  which  yield  plen- 
tiful crops  of  wheat,  are  regularly  dressed  with  lime, 
or  gypsum;  and  neither  here,  nor  in  those  old  settle- 
ments in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  this  grain  is 
least  exposed  to  the  blast,  are  cattle  very  numerous. 
Of  course,  the  kind  of  manure  which  I  suppose  to  be 
noxious  to  this  plant  cannot  abound  in  these  countries. 
I  am  informed  also,  that  where  this  manure  is  used, 
it  is  generally  mixed  with  other  substances  in  a  com- 
post; and  converted,  either  partly,  or  wholly,  into 
mold,  before  it  is  employed  as  a  dressing.  It  ought 
also  to  be  observed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wheat 
lands  in  these  countries  are  clay;  and  that  the  processof 
vegetation  may  be  therefore  materially  different  from 
that  which  exists  in  New  England,  where  the  soil  is 
principally  Inam  with  the  mixture  of  gravel.  It  is, 
however,  said,  that  in  Pennsylvania  their  crops  fail, 
where  they  are  unable  to  dress  their  lands  wiih  lime, 
or  gypsuin.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  lands  along  the 
Mohawk  river,  which  have  heretofore  yielded  wheat 
with  great  certainty,  as  well  as  luxuriance,  are  grad- 
ually becoming  less  and  less  fitted  for  this  kind  of  cul- 
ture." 

I  have  been  informed  that  at  Newbury  they  have 
lately  adopted  a  new  kind  of  husbandry,  by  means  of 
which  the  crops  of  wheal  are  no  less  sure  and  prosper- 
ous than  they  were  formerly.  What  this  mode  is,  I 
have  not,  however,  been  able  to  learn. 

In  my  own  belief,  animal  manure,  produces  this 
noxious  effect  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  enrich  the 
soil.  Although  its  influence  has  in  this  case  become 
small,  yet  so  far  as  it  extends,  it  is  mischievous;  and 
may  at  the  dangerous  period  above  mentioned  accele- 
rate a  growth,  at  least  sufficiently  rapid,  otherwise, 
so  as  to  produce  the  evil  in  question.  Thus,  I  con- 
sider grcMinds,  long  devot.'d  to  pasturage,  as  being  in- 
jurious to  the  culture  of  wheat,  as  really,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  as  those  which  are  manured  from  the  sta- 
ble in  form. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  FLAX. 

Rochester,  May  S,  18S3. 

Having  resided  in  this  country  a  number  of  years, 
and  frequently  observed  the  manner  of  cultivating  flax 
— its  coarseness  of  texture,  length,  &c.  when  compar- 
ed with  the  flax  of  Germany  or  Ireland,  I  have 
thought  a  few  observations  of  the  culture  as  generally 
practiced  by  the  mo.=t  experienced  flax  growers  of  Ire- 
land, would  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  our  prac- 
tical farmers.  Although  my  occupation  is  not  to  wield 
the  axe  or  hold  the  plough,  but  the  feathered  goose-qiiill 
my  favorite,  yet  1  hold  it  a  duty  we  owe  one  another 
to  publish  and  inform  all  that  lays  in  our  power,  of 
any  new  improvement  either  in  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, or  the  mechanic  arts;  for  this  object,  I  have 
made  the  following  remarks,  which  I  shall  class  un- 
der different  heads. 

I.  Prepabatio.n  op  the  Land. — The  potato  land 
of  last  year,  which  has  been  well  manured,  and  borne 
but  one  crop  of  potatoes,  being  most  likely  to  produce 
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a  prime  crop  of  fla.x,  a  portion  should  be  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  and  plougtied  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible,  if  il  can  be  done  late  in  llie  fall  the  better; 
previous  to  sowing,  the  land  mu.st  be  made  very  fine, 
by  a  second  ploughing  and  harrowing;  all  lumps  must 
be  broken,  stones  picked  off,  and  all  the  weeds  taken 
oflf. 

II.  Choice  of  the  Seed. — This  should  be  of  a 
bright  color,  plump,  and  which,  when  bruised,  appears 
of  a  light  or  yellowish  color,  oily  and  fresh  in  the 
heart;  and  such  as  is  sweet,  both  to  the  taste  and 
smell,  may  be  depended  on  as  good. 

III.  Sowing. — The  seed  should  be  sown  with  an 
even  and  careful  hand;  any  lime  from  the  first  of 
April  to  the  first  of  May,  perhaps  the  fifteenth  to 
twentieth,  is  not  too  late  in  ordinary  seasons  for  this 
country.  (If  clover  or  grass  seed  is  to  be  sown,  it 
should  be  done  at  the  same  time,  the  grass  sower  fol- 
lowing the  flax  sower.)  The  seed  to  be  sown  broad 
cast  and  covered  lightly  with  the  harrow.  The  land 
is  then  to  be  water  furrowed,  by  running  the  plough 
up  or  down  at  the  distance  of  every  six  feet. 

IV.  Wefding. — This  process  should  never  be 
omitted.  When  the  flax  is  well  up  above  the  ground, 
say  four  or  five  inches,  it  should  be  carefully  wed  by 
women  and  children,  who  may  stand  or  sit  on  the  bed, 
and  by  all  means  have  the  weeds  carried  clear  off  the 
ground.  The  crop  is  at  this  period  to  be  rolled,  (if 
practicable;)  the  flax  will  be  much  improved  by  this 
process,  and  experience  has  shown  that  flax  grows 
much  faster  after  being  wed  than  it  does  before. 

V.  Pulling. — The  flax  is  fit  to  pull  when  there  is 
a  light  yellow  tinge  throughout.  If  not  pulled  in  time, 
the  flax  will  be  coarse.  Previous  to  pulling,  bands  of 
lushes  should  be  gathered,  dried,  and  well  beat  for 
binding  the  flax  with.  Any  flax  which  grows  short 
and  branching,  should  be  left  to  ripen  more  in  order  to 
perfect  its  seed, it  being  fit  for  little  else.  The  pull- 
ers should  catch  the  flax  about  the  middle,  and  when 
they  have  their  hands  full,  to  pull  up,  and  to  the 
standing  crop;  when  bound,  it  should  be  left  for  two 
days  in  this  state  to  dry.  If  very  fine  flax  is  wanted, 
it  should  be  pulled  at  an  earlier  stage;  and  if  there  is 
a  material  difference  in  the  fineness  of  parts  of  the 
crop,  the  difterent  qualities  should  be  kept  separate. 

VI.  Rippling. —  Where  it  is  intended  to  save  the 
seed,  and  not  to  look  for  a  crop  of  good  flax,  the  seed 
should  be  taken  out,  by  taking  a  handful  of  the  flax, 
and  drawing  it  through  a  ripple;  an  instrument  like  a 
rake,  or  a  single  row  of  a  hackle,  but  wider  than  the 
latter.  The  seed  should  be  well  dried  in  the  sun, 
then  thrashed,  sieved  and  winnowed;  and  put  io  a 
dry  place  for  the  next  year. 

VII.  B.^GGI^G  AND  W.4TERINO — Let  the  flax  be 
bound  into  small  sheaves  with  the  rush  bands,  the  root 
end  put  downwards  in  the  water,  and  covered  with 
ferns  or  light  brush.  The  water  should  be  stagnant; 
bog  water  when  to  be  had  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
softer  the  water,  the  speedier  the  operation,  and  the 
deeper  the  water  the  better.  The  flax  is  generally 
sufficiently  bogged  in  fifteen  days.  It  is  fit  to  take 
out,  if  the  stalk  when  broke  in  the  hand,  parts  freely 
from  the  flax.  It  should  be  examined  every  day  af- 
ter ten  days,  as  some  waters  act  more  speedily  than 
others:  the  same  water  will  not  do  again.  When  suf- 
ficiently watered,  the  flax  should  be  taken  out  and 
gently  rinsed:  it  should  be  very  carefully  and  gently 
handled. 

VIII.  Grassing — The  flax  should  be  taken  to  a 
clean  lay  field,  or  to  a  meadow  cleared  of  hay;  the 
rush  bands  collected,  and  put  to  dry  for  next  year,  and 
the  flax  spread  out  very  thin.  It  should  be  examined 
every  day  after  it  has  been  ten  days  out,  tried  as  be- 
fore— and  when  the  flax  comes  off  freely  from  the 
stem,  which  is  then  brittle,  it  is  grassed  sufficiently. 
It  is  then  to  be  lied  up  in  sheaves,  and  should  be  left 
out  for  a  lew  days  to  dry;  when  it  may  be  either 
stacked  or  housed;  if  stacked,  it  should  be  thatched  to 
the  ground,  having  first  put  a  dry  bottom  under  it. 

IX.  Drying. — The  flax  should  be  well  dried  in 


the  sun  on  a  warm  day;  and  scutch  it  as  soon  after- 
wards as  possible.  Stoving  is  found  prejudicial  to  llie 
staple,  and  if  resorted  to,  is  to  be  used  with  the 
greatest  caution,  it  being  found  to  make  the  flax  very 
brittle,  dries  up  the  substance,  and  makes  the  bleach- 
ing more  difficult, and  yields  much  less  at  the  hackle. 
Lastly,  try  the  Experiment. — I  have  this  ob- 
ject in  view  in  publishing  the  above,  to  state  the  pro- 
cess as  pursued,  and  found  by  experience  to  be  best, 
by  the  (lax  growers  of  Ireland,  from  whence  we  de- 
rive such  fine  linen  fabrics,  and  I  hope  some  of  our 
practical  farmers  will  at  least  make  use  of  any  of  the 
above  suggestions,  and  publish  their  remarks.  We 
have  every  description  of  soil  and  climate,  but  we  are 
far  behind  in  the  improvement  of  such  a  domestic 
production  as  the  flax,  although  Ireland  is  yearly  in- 
debted to  this  country  for  its  seed.  Hibernia. 


(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
ON  SETTING  WHEAT. 

This  is  a  method  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  husbanday  that  was  made 
during  the  last  century. 

It  seems  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  planting 
giain  in  a  garden  for  mere  curiosity,  by  persons  who 
had  no  opportunity  of  extending  the  cultivation  for 
profit.  This  was  first  attempted  at  Norwich,  and  a 
few  years  after  by  one  of  the  largest  occupiers  of 
land  in  Norfolk,  who  set  fifty -seven  acres  in  one  year. 
His  success  from  the  visible  superiority  of  his  crop, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  was  so  great  that  in  the 
following  autumn  lie  set  three  hundred  acres,  and 
has  continued  the  practice  ever  since.  This  noble 
experiment  established  the  practice,  and  was  the 
means  of  introducing  it  generally  among  the  intelli- 
gent farmers  in  a  very  large  district;  there  being  few 
who  now  sow  any  wheat,  if  they  can  procure  hands 
to  set  it.  It  has  been  generally  observed  that  althouo-h 
the  set  crops  appear  very  thin  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  the  plants  tiller  and  spread  prodigiously  du- 
ring the  spring.  The  ears  are  indisputably  larorer, 
without  dwarfish  or  small  corn; — the  grain  is  of  a 
larger  bulk,  and  specifically  heavier  per  bushel  than 
when  sown.  The  lands  on  which  this  method  is 
particularly  prosperous,  are  either  after  a  clover  stub- 
ble, or  on  which  trefoil  and  grass  seed  were  sown  the 
spring  before  the  last.  These  grounds,  after  the  usual 
manuring,  are  onco  turned  over  with  the  plouorh  in 
extending  flag  or  turf,  at  ten  inches  wide;  along 
which  a  man,  who  is  called  a  dibbler,  with  two  set- 
ting irons  somewhat  bigger  than  ramrods,  but  conside- 
rably larger  at  the  lower  end,  and  pointed  at  the  ex- 
tremity, steps  backwards  along  the  turf,  and  makes 
the  holes  about  four  inches  asunder  every  way,  and 
one  deep.  Into  these  holes  the  droppers  (women, 
boys,  and  girls)  drop  two  grains,  which  are  quite  suf- 
ficient. After  this,  a  gate  bushed  with  thorn  is 
drawn  by  one  hoise  over  the  land,  and  closes  up  the 
holes.  By  this  mode  three  pecks  of  grain  are  suffi- 
cient for  an  acre:  and  being  immediately  buried,  are 
equally  removed  from  vermin  or  the  power  of  frost. 
The  regularity  of  its  rising  gives  the  best  opportunity 
of  keeping  it  clear  from  weeds,  by  weeding  or  hand 
hoeing.  Setting  of  wheat  is  a  method  peculiarly 
beneficial  when  corn  is  dear;  and  if  the  season  is  fa- 
vorable, may  be  practised  with  great  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  of  Hethel  Hall,  in 
Norfolk,  found  the  produce  to  be  two  bushels  per 
acre  more  than  from  the  sown  wheat;  but  having 
much  less  smaller  corn  inteimixed  with  it,  the  sam- 
ple is  better,  and  always  fetches  a  higher  price,  to 
the  amount  generally  of  two  shillings  per  quarter. — 
This  method,  too,  saves  to  the  farmer  and  the  public 
six  pecks  ot  seed  wheat  in  every  acre;  which,  if 
generally  adopted,  would  of  itself  afford  bread  for 
more  than  half  a  million  of  people.  Add  to  these 
considerations  the  great  support  given  to  the  poor  by 
this  second  harvest,  as  it  may  be  called,  which  ena- 
bles  them  to  discharge  their  rents  and  maintain  their 


families  without  having  recourse  to  the  parish.  The 
expense  of  setting  by  hand  is  now  reduced  to  about 
six  shillings  per  acre;  which,  in  good  weather,  may 
be  dune  by  one  dibbler,  attended  by  three  droppers,  in 
two  days.  This  is  five  shillings  per  day;  of  which, 
if  the  dibbler  gives  to  the  children  sixpence  each,  he 
will  have  himself  three  shillings  sixpence  for  his 
day's  work,  which  is  more  than  he  can  earn  by  any 
other  labor  so  easy  to  himself.  But  if  he  have  a  wife 
who  dibbles  with  him,  and  two  or  three  of  his  own 
children  to  drop  to  him,  his  gains  will  then  be  very 
important,  and  enough  to  insure  a  plenty  of  candidates 
for  that  work,  even  in  the  least  populous  parts  of  the 
country.  But  the  profit  of  this  method,  in  seasons 
when  seed  corn  is  very  cheap,  or  the  autumn  particu- 
larly unfavorable  to  the  practice,  must  certainly  be 
lessened. 

This,  then,  is  oneof  the  improved  methods  of  farm- 
ing which  the  Agricultural  Employment  Institution 
ought  to  adopt.  Transplanting  wheat  is  another 
source  of  employment  for  the  redundant  poor,  the 
beneficial  results  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Exhi- 
bition of  Arts,  Charing  Cross,  sent  there  by  Mr.  E. 
J.  I..ance  of  Lewisham. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
PERMANENT  PASTURES. 

There  is  one  objection  against  lands  newly  laid  down 
to  grass,  which  both  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  John 
Lorain  seem  willing  to  admit,  namely:  such  grounds 
being  softer  than  old  pastures,  are  not  so  eligible  for 
heavy  cattle. 

The  late  Judge  Peters,  although  he  admits  that 
"changing  crops,  or  what  is  called  convertible  hus- 
bandry in  which  grass  is  only  part  of  the  rotation, 
would  be  found  most  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
[that]  country,"  yet  he  appears  to  have  been  partial 
to  old  pastures.  In  his  JVoticcsfora  Vimng  Partner, 
the  remarks,  "It  will  be  difficult  to  keep  an  old  weedy 
farm  long  in  grass;  and  the  plough  must  therefore  be 
oftcner  used  Hum  a  clean  farm  requires.  Yet  with 
compost  as  top  dressings,  and  destruction  of  weeds, 
wonders  may  be  performed  \n  a  grazing  system.  If 
you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  conquer  weeds  and 
pests,  and  obtain  a  clean  cover  of  the  Poa  viridis  or 
green  grass,  it  is  not  to  be  told  how  long  your  fields, 
with  top  dressings  will  centime  without  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  ploxigh,  if  scarified,  when  surface 
bound,  by  a  proper  instrument. 

"The  experiment  of  cleaning  by  tillage,  and  me- 
liorating by  manure,  worn  lands,  and  enable  them  to 
throw  up  grasses  spontaneously,  has  decidedly  suc- 
ceeded, so  as  to  ensure  valuable  crops  ot  the  appro- 
priate kinds  which  finally  establish  themselves,  after 
conlending  with  intruders  for  a  time." 

From  Dr.  Mease's  Eulogium  on  William  West,  it 
appears  that,  that  eminent  grazier  was  decidedly  in  fa- 
vor of  old  pastures.  "A  permaneni  poitvre  was  the  ob- 
ject he  aimed  at,  for  he  held  it  a  principle  that  every 
country  was  blessed  by  a  native  permanent  pasture 
grass. 

"He  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  practice.  For  as  the  artificial  grasses  de- 
cViaed,  the  permanent  native  green*  grass  took  their 
place;  and  only  required  a  repetition  of  the  practice 
»vhich  caused  its  appearence,  to  insure  its  continuance; 
and  for  many  years,  he  exhibited  the  only  instance  in 
the  county,  of  an  entire  sward  of  green  grass  upon 
an  upland  farm;  and  of  field^s  which  had  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  plough  for  vpu'ards  of  thirty  years." 

In  the  latter  case,  it  is  evident  that  West's  atten- 
tion was  entirely  turned  to  grazing;  but  in  this  fine 
wheat  growing  district,  very  few,  if  any,  of  our  far- 
mers confine  their  attention  to  stock, generally  deem- 
ing the  convertible  husbandry  the  most  profitable. — 
Yet  there  are  circumstances  with  us,  in  favor  of  re- 
taining an  old  pasture  field,  which  do  not   prevail  in 

'Poa  viridis,  of  Muhlenberg — Poa  prattnsis,  of  Lic- 
naeus — the  3;>ear  |T(US  of  the  Genesee  country. 
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Borne  other  districts  no  manure  to  prevent  its  deteri- 
oration, is  required — so  fertile  are  our  lands;  and 
simply  to  convert  it  into  meadow  tcithout  pasturing 
tut  a  year  or  two,  will  cure  it  of  being  surface  hound. 

A   F.AUHItR. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CiTTfNC  OFF  Indian  Corn  in  the  Fall- 
Indian  cum  in  the  past  season  was  remarkably 
backward  in  ripening;  and  having  a  field  that  I  was 
anxious  to  sow  at  the  proper  time,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  cutting  and  removing  the  corn  on  the 
stalks  w  hile  it  was  in  a  very  green  stale.  Several  of 
my  neighbors  said  that  much  of  the  crop  would  be 
lost,  and  indeed  I  was  appiehensive  of  the  consequen- 
ces; but  when  we  came  to  husk  it,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  it  in  so  dry  a  state,  and  so  free  from  moldy  dam- 
aged ears;  though  much  of  it  was  so  soft  that  we  fed 
it  out  as  soon  as  we  could  to  our  fattening  hogs  and 
beef  cattle.  Another  field  of  Indian  corn,  in  the  same 
state,  which  we  topped  at  the  usual  time,  has  not 
turned  out  so  well,  as  there  were  more  moldy  ears. — 
Until  that  time  1  had  always  been  an  advocate  for 
topping,  and  nothing  but  necessity  induced  ine  to  try 
the  experiment  of  cutting  the  green  stalks  at  the 
ground. 

The  corn  when  cut  off  was  not  put  into  stooks 
[shocks]  but  placed  round  the  field  against  the  fence; 
and  we  think  it  probable  that  the  ears  would  be  less 
liable  to  mold  in  that  situation  than  if  they  were 
bound  up  in  stnoks 

HORTXCUI.TURS. 


ways  choose  a  dry  day  for  the  purpose,  and  let  every 
thinff  be  dry  that  is  used  about  plunging;  or  the  bulbs 
will  be  liable  to  peri-h.  Give  air  at  all  times  in  fine 
mild  weather,  but  allow  no  wet  or  frost  to  enter  the 
covering  soil:  at  nights,  the  lights  must  always  be  on, 
and  in  severe  weather  closely  covered  down  with 
mats;  but  if  the  nights  are  mild,  the  glasses  may  be 
tilled,  to  allow  a  Utile  air. 

In  January,  take  them  out  of  the  frame,  wash  the 
pots,  carry  them  to  the  stove  for  flowering;  and  give 
Ihem  regularly,  a  moderate  supply  of  water,  to  assist 
them  to  flower  strong.  As  the  flower  stalks  advance 
in  growth,  tie  them  to  neat  green  or  while  slicks;  and 
if  treated  as  above  they  will  flower  beautifully.  Cro- 
cuses planted  four  or  five  in  a  pot,  flower  well  when 
treated  as  above.  I  also  beg  to  state,  that  Mr.  J. 
Knight,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  is  supposed 
to  sell  as  good  bulbs,  and  as  cheap,  as  any  person  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London.  F.F.  Ashford. 


(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 

O.N  Forcing  Bulbs  to  cause  them  to  Flower  in 
Winter. 

Mere  Hall,  Feb.  20,  1833. 
Being  a  constant  subscriber  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Register,  I  have,  with  several  of  my 
neighbors,  hailed  wilh  pleasure,  the  first  day  of  every 
month,  feeling  assured  that  your  Magazine  would 
bring  us  a  fresh  supply  of  important  information,  to 
add  to  our  scanty  ^lock  of  knowledge.  1  have  sent 
for  your  insertion,  if  you  think  ihey  merit  it,  a  few 
remarks  on  my  method  of  forcing  bulbs,  which  I  hope 
may  be  of  some  service  to  the  more  inexperienced 
portion  of  your  readers. 

Early   in   October,  send   for  a  quantity   of   Dutch 

bulbs.as  narcissus,  lulipa,  hyacinthus,&c  and  previous 

to  doing  so,  provide  a  quantity  of  mold,  composed  of 

Two  barrows  full  of  well  decomposed  hot-bed  dung. 

One  barrow  full  of  fresh  Icmm, 

One  do      of  vegetable  or  leaf  mold. 

One-quarter  of  a  barrow  full  of  fine  ^and. 

These  are  to  be  well  chopped,  and  mixed  together; 

then  lay  the  compost  in  an   open  shed,  to  dry  a  little 

before  using.       About   the  second   week   in   October, 

pot  the  bulbs  in  the  above  soil,  in  pots  proportioned  to 

the  size  or  sort  of  bulb.     Fill  all  the  pots  wilh  soil, 

and  shake  it  down,  but  do  not  press  it  with  the  hand 

before  commencing  to  plant  the  roots;  then  lay  some 

clear  sand  on  the  soil,  in  the  middle  of  ihe  pot,  and 

placing  the  bulb  on  the  sand,  gently  press  it  down  till 

within  half  an  inch  of  the  top.     Care  must  be  taken 

not  to  press  wi'h  suflicieni  violence  to  injure  the  bulb, 

yet  it  must  be  left  firm  in   the  pot;   for  on   these  two 

things  much  depends,  with   regard  to  their  growing 

freely. 

After  they  are  potted,  and  named  or  numbered, 
place  them  in  a  cucumber  or  melon  frame,  prepared 
alter  the  following  manner:  'I'ake  out  the  soil,  and 
lay  on  the  old  bed  about  two  inches  Ihick  of  fine  ash- 
es, level  and  n.ake  them  prelly  sidid,  on  the  top  of  this 
lay  a  quamity  of  silled  ashes,  in  which  plunge  the 
pots,  making  the  ashes  as  firm  about  ihe  pots  as  pos- 
sible. After  this  is  finished,  cover  the  whole  to  the 
depth  of  eighl  or  ten  inches  with  dry  light  soil.     Al- 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

VERNAL  FLOWERS. 

[In  a  leUer  to  the  EHlors,  dated  May,  13.] 
As  the  season  advances,  there  is  a  considerable  in" 
crease  in  the  number  of  fine  flowers.  Among  these 
we  may  reckon  for  the  first  part  of  this  month  the 
chalcedonian  Irin,  several  kinds  of  Pceonia,  the  fish 
blossom  or  Judas  tree,  the  double  flowering  almond, 
the  Chinese  purple  Magnolia,  the  silver  bell  tree,  the 
poet's  JVarcissiis,  the  auricula,  the  Dodecatheon ,  and 
many  varieties  of  the  primrose  or  polyanthus.  Many 
oihers  scarcely  inferior  must  be  omiliej,  with  some 
already  mentioned  which  continue  yet  in  bloom. 

The  chalcedonian  Iris,  is  more  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  singularity  than  its  beauty.  It  is  not  so 
readily  increased  as  many  other  species  of  Iris;  but  it 
appears  to  be  hardy,  though  mine  has  not  been  fully 
exposed  in  the  open  ground. 

Last  year  my  tree  Pajonia  (P.  moittan)  bloomed  for 
the  first  time,  and  I  felt  disappointed,  its  beauty  not 
equalling  my  expectations;  but  this  season  the  flowers 
are  truly  superb.  I  cannot  explain  the  cause  of  this 
diff'erence,  except  that  a  slight  deficiency  in  the 
vigor  of  some  plants  nearly  destroys  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers.  These  are  almost  white,  increasing  to  a 
r.^ddish  purple  near  the  centre.  It  is  not  entirely 
double,  fur  which  it  is  the  finer,as  the  yellow  anthers 
dispersed  among  the  petals,  and  the  purple  s'iginas 
appear  to  great  advantage.  It  is  said  thai  severe  vernal 
frosts  will  destroy  the  flower-buds  of  this  plant,  if 
exposed,  as  it  starts  remarkably  early  in  the  sea- 
son. 

It  is  increased  by  suckers  which  originate  near  ihe 
base  of  the  stem,  but  which  acquire  vigor  very  slow- 
ly when  separated. 

PcEonia  temiifalia  has  flowers  of  a  beautiful  red, 
but  they  are  not  always  equally  fine,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  its  strength  being  divided  among  many  new 
stalks  which  spring  from  horizontal  subterranean  siir 
culi.  This  species  affords  Ihe  oi.ly  example  lliat  I 
have  seen  among  Psenias  of  this  way  of  increasing. 
Ccrcis  cnnadrnsis,  or  the  fish  blossom,  is  a  lars;e 
shrub  which  is  found  native  as  far  north  as  the  forlielh 
degree  of  latitude.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  Gen- 
esre  country.  Its  blossoms  are  a  li^ht  pink,  and  so 
crowdid  and  so  numerous  as  partly  to  hide  the 
branches.  Several  travellers  who  have  descended  the 
Ohio  river,  in  speaking  of  the  most  ornamental  trees 
which  they  have  seen  on  their  passage,  have  given 
this  the  preference.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  good 
collection. 

The  double  flowering  almond  (Amydabis  pumila. 
pi  )  is  an  old  resident  of  the  gardens,  and  doubtless 
one  of  Ihe  most  beautiful.  It  is  increased  by  suckers, 
an<l  grows  well  when  budded  on  the  peach  tree.  It 
is  however  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  JKgeria  as 
well  as  the  latter  tree;  and  its  branches  are  sometimes 
disfigured  by  gummy  exudations,  probably  caused  by 
the  irritations  of  some  other  insect. 


My  purple  Chinese  magnolia  {M.  obovata)  is  a 
small  shrub  of  singular  appearance  wilh  large  flowers 
of  great  beauty.  It  has  bloomed  this  season  for  the 
first  time.  Though  it  stands  in  open  ground,  it 
had  some  protection  in  winter  and  it  may  be  doubted 
if  its  large  flower  buds  would  abide  uninjured  in  a  less 
favored  slate. 

The  silver  bell  tree  {Hahsia  tetraptera)  though  a 
native  of  Carolina  is  well  suited  with  our  climate. — 
lis  blossoms  are  very  numerous  and  of  a  silvery 
whiteness. 

JN'arcissiM  poeticns  is  a  very  fine  species:  petals 
while,  cups  edged  with  red,  are  delicately  fragrant. 
It  flowers  freely,  not  'leing  subject  to  blast  like  some 
other  while  kinds. 

The  auricula  is  an  old  favorile  of  the  gardeners. — 
I  have  slightly  protected  mine,  but  have  never  lost 
one  through  the  severity  of  our  seasons.  They  do 
best  in  a  border  shaded  from  the  noontide  sun;  and 
rest  very  securely  in  winter  under  a  cap  of  moss. — 
They  flourish  most  in  a  highly  manured  soil.  This 
species  of  Primula  is  a  native  of  the  Austrian  .\lps; 
and  under  cultivation  has  spread  into  varieties  with- 
out number.  An  amateur  has  said  that  more  beauty 
was  concentrated  in  the  auricula  than  in  any  other 
flower  of  the  same  size. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  the 
northern  limits  of  Dodecatheon  meadia,  varies  not 
greatly  from  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  though 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  attains  a  higher  latitude, 
and  consequenlly  is  entirely  hardy  in  the  Genesee 
country.  It  is  deserveilly  admired.  The  corolla  of 
the  common  kind  is  a  reddish  purple,  but  there  is  also 
a  white  variety. 

Dodecatheon  inlegrifolium  is  a  smaller  species,  but 
very  nearly  allied.  Instead  of  having  the  "pale  blue 
flowers"  of  Pursh,  like  the  common  variely  of  the 
other  species,  they  are  a  reddish  purple.  All  these 
plants  are  strictly  verna',  the  leaves  disappearing 
early  in  summer. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CHESTNUT  TIMBER. 
Greatfield,  Cayuga  Co.  5  mo.  13,  1833. 

My  obliging  correspondent  D.  Longstrclh,  partly, 
in  consequence  of  some  suggestions  of  mine,  lately 
made  a  visit  to  the  estimable  author  of  The  Peitusyt- 
vanii  Farmer,*  at  his  residence  in  Montgomery 
county,  (Pa.)  I  wanted  to  ascertaiii  some  particulars 
relatinw  to  the  growth  and  durability  of  chestnut 
timber,  which  1  now  present  in  an  extract  from  his 
letter,  dated  in  the  spcond  month  last. 

"I  lately  made  a  visit  to  Job  Roberts, Esquire,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  a  fence  he  has  constructed  of 
stone  posts  and  four  good  chestnut  rails  to  each  pan- 
nel.  It  was  all  while  washed.  The  rails  are  of  the 
third  culling  of  chestnut  which  his  father  cut  for  the 
first  lime  in  the  year  1777.  This  wood  lot  contains 
three  or  four  acres,  and  at  that  lime  it  was  covered  with 
the  usual  mixture  of  timber, hut  rather  the  larger  part  was 
chestnut.  They  obtained  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  rails,  whii'h  were  made  into  a  common  fence  on 
one  side  of  this  lot;  and  the  suckers  from  the  stumps 
were  carefully  protected  from  theca'de.  The  chest- 
nut proved  of  quicker  growth  than  the  other  trees, 
partly  overshadowing  them;  and  there  being  several 
suckers  to  a  stump,  at  the  nge  of  twenty-two  years 
the  second  cutting  yielded  inore  than  three  thousand 
rails. 

«'He  commenced  the  third  cutting  of  the  chestnut 
suckers  in  1S:3,  and  estimates  them  to  yield  about 
eight  thousand  rails.  A  part  yet  remains  uncut,  but 
it  is  evidin:ly  on  the  decline,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  twenty-five  years  is  as  long  a  time  as  they  ought 
to  stand.  The  trees  are  very  tall  and  straight,  some 
of  them  having  made  seven  r/i7f!((sof  eleven  feet 
each.  From  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  the  best  part 
of  the  lot,  he  cut  nearly  one  thousand  rails  " 

•Published  in  1804. 
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To  show  tlie  durability  of  good  chestnut  timber, 
he  remarks, 'the  rails  made  from  the  Jirst  mittiiig, 
fifty-five  years  ago,  are  still  in  good  condition." 

In  regard  to  the  best  time  for  cutting  timber  witli 
a  view  to  the  sprouting  of  the  stumps,  he  says  "many 
proprietors  of  chestnut  lu's,  on  the  great  valley  liills, 
aie  careful  to  cut  their  rails  in  the  spring  when  the 
eap  is  beginning  to  fluw  freely, — as  they  liave  ascer- 
tained that  the  slumps  will  sprout  more  vigorously 
than  if  they  were  cut  in  midwinter.  We  have  cut 
chestnuts  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  that  have 
eprouted  freely." 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  best  time  for  cutting  limber 
with  a  view  to  its  durability.  It  is  an  old,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  a  well  lounded  opinion,  that  it  ought  to 
be  cut  previous  to  the  rising  of  the  sap  in  spring;  but 
others  have  preferred  the  close  of  summer  jusl  before 
the  fall  of  the  leaf;  and  we  are  much  in  want  of  ac- 
curate experiments  on  this  subject.  I  should  be  grati- 
fied to  know  at  what  season  those  rails  were  cut  ihat 
have  lasted  fifty-five  years. 

I  will  select  another  paragraph  from  his  letter:  "In 
the  year  1797  he  had  bored  logs  of  the  tulip  poplar 
[or  white  wood]  laid  down  to  convey  water  from  a 
spring  to  his  milk  house.  Some  of  these  are  now 
beginning  to  leak;  but  in  the  mean  time  an  entire 
young  growth  of  the  same  kind  of  timber  has  sprung 
up,  which  is  large  enough  to  replace  the  old  logs." 

D.T. 


RURAI.  EC0M'0]VE7. 


(From  the  Farmer's  Series  of  the  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge.) 

GLANDERS  IN  HORSES. 

The  most  formidable  of  ail  the  diseases  to  which  the 
horse  is  subject,  is  glanders.  It  is  described  by  wri. 
lers  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  was  then,  and  is 
now,  not  only  a  loathsome,  but  an  incurable  di.^ease;  we 
shall,  therefore,  principally  confine  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  its  symptoms,  nature,  causes,  preven- 
tion, and  degree  of  contagion,  and  these  will  aft'urd 
niuch  matter  of  interest  to  the  farmer. 

If  we  could  obtain  an  authentic  history  of  the 
glandered  horse,  we  should  find  that  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  if  the  disease  were  bred  in  him,  he  had 
been  dull,  off'  his  feed,  losing  flesh,  and  his  coat  star- 
ing; and  that  these  appearances  had  for  several  weeks 

preceded  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  glanders. 

These  symptoms,  however,  may  lead  to,  or  be  the 
causes  of  other  diseases,  or  they  may  pas?  away,  and 
the  horse  return  to  perfect  health.  '1  hat  which  would 
be  considered  as  the  earliest,  and  unquestionable  symp- 
tom of  glanders,  would  be  an  increased  discharge 
from  one  or  both  nostrils;  difll'erent  from  the  discharge 
of  catarrh,  because  it  is  usually  lighter  and  clearer  in 
its  color,  and  more  glulinous  or  sticky.  When  rubbed 
between  the  fingers  it  has,  even  in  an  early  stage,  a 
peculiar,  clammy  feeling.  It  is  not  discharged  occa- 
sionally, and  in  large  quantities,  like  the  mucus  of 
catarrh,  but  it  is  cunslaiitly  running  from  the  nostril. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  for  which  no  satis- 
factory account  has  yet  been  given,  that  when  one 
nostril  alone  is  aliaclced,  it  is  in  a  great  majority  of  ca- 
ses, the  near  or  left  nostril.  M.  Dupuy,  the  director 
of  the  veterinary  school  at  Toulouse,  gives  a  most  sin- 
gular account  of  this.  He  says,  that  out  of  eight 
hundred  cases  of  glanders  that  came  under  his  notice, 
only  one  was  eflfected  in  the  right  nostril. 

This  discharge,  in  cases  of  infection  may  continue, 
and  in  so  slight  a  degree  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
for  many  weeks  or  months  before  the  health  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  horse  seem  to  be  injured.  It  will  re- 
main for  a  long  time  almost  transparent,  yet  gluey; 
and  then  it  will  begin  to  be  miniiled  with  pus;  r'etain- 
ing,  however,  its  sticky  character,  and  being  rare- 
ly  offensive  in  the  early  stages.  The  constant  flow  of 
this  secretion,  and  its  stickiness,  with  the  absence  of 


cough  cither  before,  or  during  the  discharge  will  be 
the  only  symptoms.  In  process  of  time,  however,  pus 
mingles  with  the  discharge,  and  then  another  and  a 
characteristic  symptom  a|ipears.  Some  of  this  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  neighboring  glands  become  affected; 
and  if  tliese  be  discharged  frniii  both  nostrils,  the 
glands  within  the  under  jaw  will  be  on  both  sides  en- 
larged. If  the  discharge  be  from  one  nostril  only,  the 
swelled  gland  will  be  found  on  that  side  alone.  Glan- 
ders, however,  will  frequently  e.xist  at  an  early  stage 
without  these  swelled  glands,  and  some  other  diseases, 
as  catarrh,  will  produce  them.  Then  we  must  look 
out  for  some  peculiarity  about  these  glands,  and  we 
shall  readily  find  it.  Tlie  swelling  may  be  at  first 
somewhat  large  and  diffused,  but  the  surrounding  en- 
largement soon  goes  off',  and  one  or  two  small  distinct 
glands  remain;  and  they  are  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
channel, but  adhere  cloxely  to  tltejuw  on  the  affected  side. 

The  membrane  of  the  nose  may  now  be  examined, 
and  will  materially  guide  our  opinion.  It  will  either 
be  of  a  dark  purplish  hue,  or  almost  of  leaden  cidor, 
or  of  any  shade  between  the  two;  or  if  there  be  some 
of  the  redness  of  inflammation,  it  will  have  a  purple 
tinge:  but  these  will  never  be  the  faint  pink  blush  of 
health,  or  the  intense  and  vivid  red  of  usual  inflam- 
mation. Spots  of  ulceration  will  probably  appear  on 
the  membrane  covering  the  cartilage  of  the  nose — not 
simply  sore  places,  or  streaks  of  abrasion,  and  quite 
superficial,  but  small  ulcers  usually  npproachino-  to  a 
circular  form,  deep,  with  the  edges  abrupt  and  promi- 
nent. When  these  appearances  are  observed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  to  ascertain  that  these  ulcers  do  ac- 
tually exist,  for  spots  of  mucus  adhering  to  the  mem- 
brane have  been  moi-e  than  once  taken  for  them.  The 
finger  should,  if  possible,  be  passed  over  the  supposed 
ulcer,  to  determine  whether  it  can  be  wiped  away; 
and  it  should  be  recollccled,  as  we  have  always  hint- 
ed when  describing  the  duct  that  conveys  the  tears  to 
the  nose  that  the  orifice  of  that  duct,  just  within  the 
nostril,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  it,  has  been  mistaken 
for  a  cancerous  ulcer.  This  orifice  is  on  the  continu- 
ation of  the  common  skin  of  the  muzzle  which  runs 
a  little  way  up  the  nostril,  while  the  ulcer  of  glanders 
is  on  the  proper  membrane  of  the  nose  above;  and 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  is  evident  on 
the  slightest  inspection. 

It  is  proper  to  stale  that  this  discharge  has  continu- 
ed unattended  by  any  other  disease,  or  even  by  ulcer- 
ation of  the  nostril  for  two  or  three  years,  and  yet  the 
horse  was  decidedly  glandered  from  the  beginning, 
and  capable  of  propagating  the  malady. 

When  ulcers  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose  have  ap- 
peared, the  constitution  will  be  evidently  affected. — 
The  horse  vill  lose  flesh;  his  belly  will  be  lucked  up; 
his  coat  will  be  unthrifty  and  readily  come  off;  couo-h 
W'ill  6e  heard;  the  appetite  will  be  impaired;  the 
strength  will  fail;  the  discharge  from  the  nose  will 
grow  more  purulent,  discolored,  bloody  and  stinkimr; 
the  ulcers  in  the  nose  will  be  larger  and  more  numer- 
ous; and  the  air  passages  being  obstructed,  a  grating, 
choking  noise  will  be  heard  at  every  act  of  brealhincr. 
The  lungs  are  now  diseased;  they  are  filled  with  tu- 
bercles or  ulcerations;  and  the  horse  at  length  dies,  an 
emaciated  and  loathsome  object. 

The  symptoms  frequently  vary,  and  to  a  most  puz- 
zling  degree.  The  discharge  will  be  so  slight  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceived,  and  known  only  by  its  slick- 
ings;  and  the  glands  will  not  be  in  the  least  degree 
enlarged.  At  olher  times  a  very  small  enlarged  gland 
nnay  be  found,  adhering  to  the  jaw,  and  may  he  sta- 
tionary month  after  month,  and  the  surgeon  may  be 
told  that  there  has  never  been  discharge  from  the 
nose.  He  will,  however,  be  wrongly  informed,  for  it 
has  most  assuredly  existed,  although  perhaps  to  no 
great  degree,  at  some  former  period,  and  he  will  gen- 
erally, without  much  difliculty, discover  it  then,  al- 
though, perhaps,  in  so  small  a  quantity  that  the  groom 
will  deny  its  existence;  and  he  will  principally  satis- 
fy himself  with  respect  to  it,  by  its  gluey  feeling. 


Glanders  have  often  been  confounded  v/\ih  strangles, 
and  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known  belter.  Stran- 
gles are  peculiar  to  young  horses.  The  early  stage 
resembles  common  cold,  with  some  degree  of  fever  and 
sore  throat;  generally  with  distressing  cough,  or  at 
least  frequent  wheezing;  and  when  the  enlargement 
is  beneath  the  jaw,  ii  is  not  a  single  small  gland,  but 
a  swelling  of  the  whole  of  the  substance  between  the 
jaws;  growing  harder  towards  ihe  middle;  and  after  a 
while  appearing  to  contain  a  fluid  and  breaking.  In 
strangles  the  membrane,  of  the  nose  will  be  intensely 
red,  and  the  discharge  from  the  nose  profuse  and  pu- 
rulent, or  mixed  with  matter  almost  from  the  first; 
and  when  Ihe  tumor  has  burst,  the  fever  will  abate, 
and  the  horse  speedily  get  well. 

Should  Ihe  di.-charge  from  the  nose  continue  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  horse  has  recovered  from 
strangles,  as  it  sometimes  does,  there  is  no  cause  for 
fear.  Simple  strangles  need  never  degenerate  into 
glanders.  Good  keeping,  and  small  doses  of  blue  vit- 
riol given  internally  will  gradually  make  all  right. 

Glanders  have  been  confounded  with  catarrh  or 
cold, but  the  distinction  between  them  is  plain  enough. 
Fever  accompanies  cold,  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  sore 
throat;  the  discharge  from  the  nose  is  profuse,  and,  per- 
haps, purulent;  and  iheglands  under  the  jaw,  if  swell- 
ed, are  moveable,  and  there  is  a  thickening  around 
them,  and  they  are  tender  and  hot.  With  proper 
treatment  the  fever  abates;  the  cough  disappears;  the 
swellings  under  the  throat  subside, and  the  discharge 
from  the  nose  graoiially  ceases,  or  if  it  remain,  it  is 
usually  very  different  from  that  which  characterises 
glanders. 

A  running  from  the  nose,  small  In  quantity,  and 
from  the  smallness  of  its  quantity  drying  about  the 
edges  of  the  nostril,  and  so  presenting  some  appear- 
ance of  stickiness,  will  in  a  few  cases  remain  after  se- 
vere catarrh,  and  especially  after  the  influenza  of 
spring;  and  these  have  gradually  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  glanders,  and  more  particularly  when  they 
have  been  accompanied  by  enlarged  glands  and  ulcer- 
ation in  the  nose.  Here  the  aid  of  a  judicious  veteri- 
nary surgeon  is  indispensable:  and  he,  perhaps,  will 
experience  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  the  case. 
One  circumstance  will  principally  guide  him.  No 
disease  will  run  on  to  glanders,  which  has  not,  to  a 
considerable  and  palpable  degree,  impaired  and  broken 
down  Ihe  constitution:  and  every  disease  that  does  this 
will  rvH  on  to  g'anders.  He  will  look  then  to  the 
general  state  and  condition  of  the  horse,  as  well  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  glands,  the  nature  of  the  discharge 
and  character  of  the  ulceration. 

The  history  we  have  given  of  the  symptoms  of 
glanders  will  pretly  clearly  point  out  iis  nature.  It 
is  an  affection  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose.  Some 
say  it  is  the  production  of  tubercles,  or  minute  tumors 
in  the  upper  cells  of  the  nose,  which  may  long  exist 
undetected,  and  hard  to  be  detected  except  by  a 
scarcely  perceptible  running  from  the  nostril,  caused 
by  the  slight  irritation  which  they  occasion.  These 
tubercles  gradually  become  numerous;  they  cluster 
together,  suppurate  and  break;  and  small  ulcerations 
form.  The  ulcers  discharge  a  poisonous  matter  which 
is  absorbed,  and  taken  up  by  the  neighboring  glands, 
and  which  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  vitiates  the 
constitulii.n  of  the  animal,  and  is  capable  of  commu- 
nicating the  disease  lo  others.  Other  surgeons  con- 
lent  themselves  with  saying  that  it  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  which  may  assume 
an  acute  or  chronic  form,  or  in  a  short  time,  or  very 
slowly,  run  on  to  ulceration. 

The  malady  proceeds  as  we  have  already  described 
it,  but  before  its  termination,  becomes  connected  with 
farcy.  Few  horses  die  of  glanders  without  exhibiting 
some  appearance  of  farcy;  and  farcy  in  iis  latter  sta- 
ges is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  glanders; 
they  are  different  forms  or  stages  of  the  same  disease. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  membrane  of  the 
nose  is  the  original  seat  of  glanders;  Ihat  the  disease 
is  for  a  time  purely  local;  ihat  the  inflammalion  of 
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the  tubercles  must  pruceed  to  suppiiratiun  bcl'ure  the 
matter  is  formed  on  which  the  poisoning  of  the  con- 
stitution depends;  that  the  whole  circulation  does  at 
length  become  empoisoned;  and  that  the  liorse  is  de- 
stroyed by  liie  general  irritation  and  disease  produced. 

Glanders  may  be  either  bred  in  ilie  horse,  or  com- 
municaled  by  coatagion.  What  we  have  lurther  to 
remark  on  this  malady,  will  be  arranged  under  these 
two  heads. 

Improper  stable  management  we  believe  to  be  a  far 
more  frequent  cause  of  glanders  than  contagion.  The 
air  which  is  necessary  to  respiration  is  changed  and 
empoisoned  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  and  a 
fresh  supply  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  life.  That 
supply  may  be  sufficient,  barely  to  support  life,  but 
not  to  prevent  the  vitiated  air  from  again  and  again 
passing  to  the  lungs,  and  producing  irrilation  and  dis- 
ease. The  membrane  of  the  nose,  possessed  of  ex- 
treme sensibility  for  the  purpose  of  smell,  is  easily  ir- 
ritated by  this  poison,  and  close  and  ill-ventilated  sta- 
bles oftenest  witness  the  ravages  of  glanders.  Pro- 
fessor Coleman  relates  a  case,  which  proves  to  demon- 
stration the  rapid  and  fatal  agency  of  this  cause.  "In 
ihe  expedition  to  Quiberon,  the  horses  had  not  been 
^ong  on  board  the  transports,  before  it  became  necessary 
to  shut  down  the  hatchways,  (we  believe  for  a  few 
hours  only;)  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  some 
of  them  were  suffocated,  and  that  all  the  rest  were 
disembarked  either  glandered  or  farcied." 

In  a  close  stable,  the  air  is  not  only  poisoned  by  being 
repeatedly  breathed,  but  there  are  other  and  more 
powerful  sources  of  mischief.  The  dung  and  the 
urine  are  suffered  to  remain  fermenting,  and  giving 
out  injurious  gases.  In  many  dark  and  ill-managed 
stables,  a  portion  of  the  dung  may  be  swept  away,  but 
the  urine  lies  for  days  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  the 
disgusting  and  putrifying  nature  of  which  is  all  con- 
cealed by  a  little  fresh  straw  which  the  lazy  horse 
keeper  scatters  over  the  top. 

The  stables  of  the  gentleman  are  generally  kept 
hot  enough,  and  far  too  hot,  although  in  many  of 
them,  a  more  rational  mode  of  treatment  is  beginning 
to  be  adopted;  but  they  are  lofty  and  roomy,  and  the 
horses  are  not  too  much  crowded  together,  and  a  most 
scrupulous  regard  is  paid  to  cleanliness.  Glanders 
seldom  prevail  there.  The  stables  of  the  farmer  are 
ill-managed  and  filthy  enough,  and  the  ordure  and 
urine  sometimes  remain  from  week  to  week,  until  the 
horse  lies  on  a  perfect  dunghill,  while  there  is  no  de- 
cliTity  to  drain  away  the  moisture,  nor  any  regular 
pavement  to  prevent  it  from  soaking  into  the  earth, 
nor  any  water  to  clean  even  the  surface,  but  the  only 
instrument  of  purification  is  an  old  stumped  broom. — 
Glanders  seldom  prevail  there;  for  the  same  careless- 
ness which  permits  the  filth  to  accumulate,  leaves 
many  a  cranny  for  the  wind  to  enter,  and  sweep  away 
the  deleterious  fumes  from  this  badly  roofed  and  un- 
ceiled  place. 

The  stables  of  the  horse  dealer  are  hot  enough;  but 
a  principle  of  strict  cleanliness  is  enforced,  for  there 
must  be  nothing  to  offend  the  eye,  or  the  nose  of  the 
customer;  and  there  glanders  are  seldom  found;  but 
if  the  stables  of  many  of  our  post-horses,  and  of  those 
employed  on  our  canals,  be  examined,  almost  too 
low  for  a  tall  horse  to  stand  upright — too  dark  for 
the  accumulation  of  filth  to  be  perceived — too  far 
from  the  eye  of  the  master — ill-drained  and  ill-paved 
— and  governed  by  a  false  principle  of  economy, 
which  begrudges  the  labor  of  the  man  and  the  clean- 
liness and  comfort  of  the  animal;  these  will  be  the 
very  hotbeds  of  the  disease,  and  in  many  of  these  es- 
tablishments it  is  an  almost  constant  resident. 

When  speaking  of  the  inflammation  of  Ihe  eye, 
and  the  effect  of  ill-ventilated  slahles  in  producing  it, 
we  remarked  that  the  urine  of  the  horse  contained  an 
unusually  large  quantity  of  hartshorn;  that  the  litter 
wetted  by  it  was  disposed  most  rapidly  to  ferment, 
and  that  the  gases  extricated  must  be  extremely  pre- 
judicial to  80  delicate  an  organ.  It  may  then  be  easi- 
ly imagined  that  the  conetant  presence  of  those  pun- 


gent fumes, and  the  irritation  which  they  would  cause 
on  that  membrane  which  is  the  very  seat  of  smell, 
must  predispose  for,  and  often  generate  a  disease 
which  is  primarily  an  affection  of  this  menjbrane. 

Glanders  may  be  produced  by  any  thing  that  injures, 
or  for  a  length  of  time  acts  upon,  and  weakens  the 
vilal  energy  of  this  membrane.  'I'hey  have  been  known 
to  follow  a  fractureof  the  bonesof  the  nose.  They  have 
been  the  consequence  of  violent  catarrh,  and  particularly 
the  long  continued  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  They  have  been  produced 
by  the  injection  of  stimulating  and  acrid  substances  up 
the  nostrils;  and  every  thing  which  weakens  the  con- 
stituiion  generally,  will  lead  to  glanders.  It  is  not 
only  from  bad  stable  management,  but  from  the  hard- 
ships which  they  endure,  and  the  exhausted  state  of 
their  constitutions,  that  post  and  machine  horses  are 
so  subject  to  glanders:  and  there  is  scarcely  an  in- 
flammatory disease  to  which  the  horse  is  subject,  that 
is  not  occasionally  wound  up  and  terminated  by  the 
appearance  of  glanders. 

Glanders,  however,  are  highly  contagious.  The 
farmer  cannot  be  too  well  aware  of  this;  and  consid- 
ering the  degree  to  which  they  often  prevail,  the 
legislature  would  be  justified  in  interfering  by  some 
severe  enactments,  as  they  have  done  in  the  case  of 
the  small-pox  in  the  human  subject. 

The  early  and  marked  symptom  of  glanders  is  a 
discharge  from  the  nostril  of  a  peculiar  character;  and 
if  that  even  before  it  becomes  prevalent,  be  rubbed  on 
a  wound,  or  on  a  mucus  surface,  as  the  nostrils,  it  will 
produce  a  similar  disease.  Glanders  are  not  commu- 
nicated by  the  air  or  breath.  If  thedivislon  between 
two  horses  were  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  all  smel- 
ling and  snorting  at  each  other,  and  contact  of  every 
kind,  and  they  drunk  not  out  of  the  same  pail,  a 
Sound  horse  might  live  for  years  uninfected,  by  the 
side  of  a  glandered  one.  The  matter  of  glanders  has 
been  mixed  up  into  a  ball,  and  given  to  a  healthy 
horse,  without  effect;  yet  in  another  experiment  of 
the  same  kind,  the  poor  animal  died.  The  mouth  or 
gullet  had  probably  some  small  wounds  or  ulcers  in  it. 
Some  horses  have  eaten  the  hay  left  by  those  that 
were  glandered,  and  no  bad  consequences  have  fol- 
lowed; but  others  have  been  speedily  infected.  The 
glanderous  matter  must  come  in  contact  with  a  wound, 
or  fall  (in  some  membrane,  thin  and  delicate  like  that 
of  the  nose,  and  through  which  it  may  be  absorbed  — 
It  is  easy  then,  accustomed  as  horses  are  to  smell 
each  other,  and  to  recognise  each  other  by  the  smell; 
eating  out  of  the  same  manger,  and  drinking  from  the 
same  pail,  to  imagine  that  the  disease  may  be  very 
readily  communicated.  One  horse  has  passed  another 
when  he  was  in  the  act  of  snorting,  and  has  become 
glandered.  Some  fillies  have  received  the  infection, 
t'rom  the  matter  blown  by  the  wind  across  a  lane, 
when  a  glandered  horse,  in  the  opposite  field,  has 
claimed  acquaintance  by  neighing  or  snorting.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  an  infected  horse  to  remain  long 
in  a  stable  with  others,  without  irreparable  mischief. 

If  some  persons  underrate  the  danger,  it  is  because 
the  disease  may  remain  unrecognized  in  the  infected 
horse  lor  some  months  or  even  years;  and,  therefore, 
when  it  appears,  it  is  attributed  to  other  causes,  or  to 
after  inoculation.  We  would  deeply  impress  it  on 
the  mind  of  the  farmer,  that  no  glandered  hurse  should 
be  employed  on  his  farm  in  any  kind  of  work,  or  per- 
milled  to  remain  for  a  day  on  his  premises:  nor  should 
a  glandered  horse  be  permitted  to  work  on  any  road, 
or  even  to  pasture  on  any  field.  He  may  be  capable 
of  work  for  years  after  the  dise.%se  has  become  un- 
doubted, but  mischief  may  so  easily  and  extensively 
be  effected,  that  the  public  interest  demands  that  every 
infected  animal  should  be  summarily  destroyed,  or 
given  over  for  experiment  to  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or 
recognized  veterinary  establishment. 

Our  opinion  of  the  treatment  of  glanders  is  im- 
plied in  what  we  have  just  stated.  There  are  a  few 
instances  of  the  spontaneous  cure  of  chronic  glanders, 
or  glanders  long  established  and  slow  in  their  pro- 


gress. The  discharge  has  existed  tor  a  consideiable 
time;  at  length  it  has  giadually  diminished,  and  has 
ceased  without  medical  treatment:  but  in  the  majority 
of  these  supposed  cases,  Ihe  matter  was  only  pent  up 
for  a  while,  and  then,  bursting  from  its  confinement, 
flowed  again  in  double  quantity:  or  if  glanders  have  not 
reappeared,  the  horse,  in  eighteen  or  twenty-four 
months,  has  become  farcied,  or  consumptive,  and  died. 
We  view  these  cures  with  much  suspicion:  but  even 
allowiHg  ihat  some  have  occurred,  they  are  so  few  and 
far  between,  th  t  our  expressed  opinion  of  the  incu- 
rable nature  of  the  disease,  in  the  present  state  of 
veterinary  knowledge,  is  scarcely  affected.  As  for 
medicine,  there  is  scarcely  a  drug  to  which  a  fair  trial 
has  not  been  given,  and  many  of  them  have  had  a  tem- 
porary reputation;  but  they  have  passed  away,  one 
after  the  other,  and  are  no  longer  used.  The  blue 
vitriol  and  the  Spanish  fly  have  held  out  longest,  and 
in  a  few  cases,  either  nature,  or  these  medicines, 
have  done  wonders;  but,  in  the  majority  of  instan- 
ces, they  have  palpably  failed.  Where  Ihe  life  of  a 
valuable  animal  is  at  slake,  and  the  owner  takes 
every  precaution  to  prevent  infection,  he  may  subject 
the  horse  to  medical  treatment;  but  we  indignantly 
object  to  the  slitting  of  the  nostril,  and  scraping  of  the 
cartilage,  and  searing  of  the  gland,  and  firing  the  fron- 
tal and  nasal  bones,  and  to  those  injections  of  pepper 
and  mustard,  corrosive  sublimate  and  vitriol,  by 
which  the  horse  has  been  tortured,  and  the  practition- 
er disgraced.  At  the  Teterinary  school,  and  by  ve- 
terinary surgeons,  it  will  be  most  desirable  that  every 
experiment  should  be  tried  to  discover  a  remedy  for 
th:s  pest;  but,  in  ordinary  instances,  he  is  not  faithful 
to  his  own  interest  or  that  of  his  neighbors,  who  does 
not  remove  the  possibilty  of  danger  in  the  most  sum- 
mary way. 

Supposing  that  glanders  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  stable  of  a  farmer,  is  there  any  danger 
after  he  has  removed  or  destroyed  the  infected  horse? 
— certainly  there  is,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  is  com- 
monly supposed.  There  is  no  necessity  for  pulling 
down  the  racks  and  mangers,  or  even  the  stable  itself, 
as  some  have  done.  The  poison  resides  not  in  the 
breath  of  the  animal,  but  in  the  nasal  discharge,  and 
that  can  only  reach  cer'.ain  parts  of  the  stable;  and 
il  the  mangers,  and  racks,  and  bales,  and  partitions, 
are  first  well  scraped,  and  next  scoured  with  soap 
and  water,  and  then  thoroughly  washed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  lime,  (one  pint  of  the  chloride 
to  a  pailful  of  water,)  and  the  walls  are  lime-wash- 
ed, and  the  head-gear  burned,  and  the  clothing  baked 
and  washed,  and  the  pails  new  painted,  and  the  iron- 
work exposed  to  a  red  heat,  all  danger  will  cease. 

The  tricks  which  some  dealers  resort  to  at  fairs 
and  markets,  in  order  to  conceal  the  existence  of 
glanders,  are  most  infamous,  and  should  be  visited 
with  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law.  Having  gievn 
the  horse  a  brushing  gallop,  that  he  may  thoroughly 
clear  the  nose,  some  of  them  blow  powered  alum  up 
the  nostrils  a  little  while  before  he  is  shown;  others  use 
white  vitriol;  and  although  the  horse  may  be  sadly 
tortured,  about  which  they  care  nothing,  the  dis- 
charge is  for  some  hours  stayed.  Others  roll  up  a 
pledget  of  tow,  and  introduce  it  into  the  nostril,  suf- 
ficiently high  to  escape  common  observation.  Both 
these  tricks  may  be  discoved  by  the  uneasiness  of  the 
animal,  and  his  repeated  efforts  to  sneeze,  as  well  as 
by  his  general  appearance,  and  if  the  disease  be  far 
advanced,  most  assuredly  by  the  red  or  raw  appear- 
ance of  the  nose,  and  by  the  stinking  breath. 

Happy  should  we  be,  if  we  could  say  any  thingsatis- 
I'actory  of  the  prevention  of  glanders.  The  danger 
from  exposure  to  infection  can  scarcely  be  avoided  by 
those  who  travel  much,  and  whose  horses  must  stand 
in  stables,  the  inmates  of  which  are  so  promiscuous, 
and  so  frequently  changed.  Although  we  cannot  pre- 
vent contagion,  we  have  more  power  in  preventing 
the  disease  from  occurring  without  contagion,  and  that 
is  a  point  of  importance,  at  least  if  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Coleman  be  correct,  that  not  one  horse  in  a 
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thousand  receives  Ihe  disease  from  contagion.  To  ihis 
however,  we  cannot  subscribe,  for  not  only  the  his- 
tory of  calvary  regiments;  but  the  experience  of  every 
breeder  and  proprietor  of  horses  will  prove  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  the  complaint. 

No  fact  is  more  certain,  than  that  he  who  will 
keep  a  glandered  horse  in  his  stable,  or  work  him  in 
his  team,  will  sooner  or  later  lose  the  greater  part  of 
his  stud.  However,  the  generation  of  the  disease 
may  certainly  be  much  prevented,  and  the  first  and 
most  effectual  mode  of  prevention  will  be  to  keep  the 
stables  cool  and  well  ventilated,  for  the  hot  and  poi- 
soned air  of  low  and  confined  stables  is  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  causes  of  glanders. 

Next  to  ventilation  stands  cleanliness;  for  the  foul 
air  from  the  fermenting  litter,  and  urine  and  dung, 
must  not  only  be  highly  injurious  to  health  general- 
ly, but  irritate  and  predispose  to  inllaramation  that  deli- 
cate membrane,  which  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease. If  to  this  be  added  regular  exercise,  and  occa- 
sional green  meat  during  the  summer,  and  carrots  in 
the  winter,  we  shall  have  stated  all  that  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  prevention.  The  farmer's  horse  in 
his  cool  or  cold  stable,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  running  loose  when  not  at  work,  would  be 
exempt  from  glanders,  if  at  the  market  and  fair  he 
were  not  so  much  exposed  to  contagion.  In  truth, 
glanders  may  be  considered  as  the  consequence  of 
the  stabling  of  the  horse.  In  South  America  and  in 
Arabia  they  are  unknown;  but  wherever  the  Euro- 
pean plan  of  stabling  has  been  introduced,  glanders 
have  followed  in  its  train:  and  therefore  if  any  means 
are  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  glanders,  the  first,  and 
perhaps  the  only  effectual  one  would  be  to  remove 
every  exciting  cause  of  the  disease;  to  restore  the 
horse  almost  to  a  stale  of  nature;  to  turn  him  out 
for  a  long  time,  or  at  least  to  throw  open  his  stable  as 
much  as  the  season  and  the  weather  will  permit. — 
Experience,  however,  tells  us,  that,  although  the 
symptoms  have  disappeared  when  the  exciting  causes 
of  disease  have  been  removed,  and  the  horse  has  re- 
turned to  his  stable  after  u  twelvemonth's  run  appar- 
rently  sound,  every  symptom  has  gradually  shewn 
itself  again  when  these  causes  have  been  once  more 
called  into  action. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

LOSS  IN  FATTENING  OXEN. 
Messrs.  Editors:  Milton,  Marck  22,  1833. 

For  the  benefit  of  others  who  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
comparative  value  of  cattle,  before  and  after  beinor 
fatted,  as  I  was  until  I  had  made  the  experiment,  ]  am 
constrained  to  offer  to  you  for  publication  this  commu- 
nication. My  experiment  was  made  with  a  yoke  of 
large  oxen,  and  commenced  November  1st,  ultimo, 
when  they  were  in  good  working  condition.  I  will 
put  down  what  1  believe  to  have  been  their  value  at 
that  lime,  58,75  00 

They  were  fed  180  bushels  potatoes,  at  20c.      3G  00 
"  10       "        corn,  at  62iets.         6.25 

90  days  at  fodder  and  labor  of  feedintr  at  12*c.  11.25 


Turkish  Horses. — Large  apertures  in  the  walls, 
and  the  roof  constantly  admitted  the  air,  it  being  a 
principle  with  the  Osnanleys  to  keep  their  stables 
cool,  covering  the  horses  with  thick  cloths.  And,  as 
no  country  presents  more  variety  of  climate  than  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  no  horses  being  so  healthy  as  Turkish 
horses,  it  follows  that  the  mode  adopted  with  them  is 
good — spacious,  well  ventilated  stabling  with  plenty 
of  body  clothes.  Horses  in  Turkey  never  stand  on 
straw,  but  on  the  earth  or  sand,  kept  very  clean  and 
are  always  tethered.  The  practice  of  tethering  is 
worthy  of  imitation  every  where;  it  dues  not  distress 
the  animal,  and  it  prevents  kicking.  Nothing  is  more 
unpleasant  than  being  between  two  rows  of  loose 
heels.  "Extremes  meet,"  is  exemplified  in  the  con- 
trary practice  of  the  English  and  the  Turks  respect- 
ing horses  the  result  of  each  being  the  same  excel- 
lence. English  stables  are  hot,  Turkish  stables  are 
cold — English  horses  are  high  fed,  Turkish  horses  get 
little  else  than  chopped  straw — it  requires  hours  to 
dress  an  English  horse;  as  many  minutes  suflice  for  a 
Turkish  horse — the  English  snaffle  would  scarcely 
hurt  a  deer's  mouth;  the  Turkish  bit  would  break  a 
tiger's  jaw — the  hoof  in  England  is  prepared  to  the 
shoe;  the  shoe  in  Turkey  is  fashioned  to  the  hoof. 

[Slade^s  Travels. 
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Estimated  cost, 
They  weighed  about  2000  lbs.  for  which  I 
received  5  cts. 


$128.50 
100.00 


Making  a  loss  of  $28.50 

Although  the  oxen  were  large  framed,  they  were 
not  of  a  kind  to  fatten  easily. 

The  above  is  not  offered  for  publication,  but  with  a 
sincere  desire  that  it  may  warn  others  from  my  error. 
Respectfully,  \V.  P.  W. 

JVote. — I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  farmers  do 
not  pay  sufficient  attention,  in  their  selection  of  work- 
ing oxen,  to  their  fattening  qualities.  While  oxen 
intended  for  the  yoke  command  the  same  high  price 
which  they  do  at  present,  it  seems  quite  important 
that  they  should  possess  properties  filling  them  for 
the  stall  as  well  as  the  yoke,  in  order  that  we  may 
derive  the  greatest  profit  from  them.         \V.  P.  W. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
SPRING  AT  BUFFALO— EMIGRATION,  &c. 

Thus  far  the  spring  has  been  uncommonly  mild  and 
forward,  yet  we  have  had  very  little  rain.  But  one 
small  shower  has  fallen  on  us  for  several  weeks.  The 
ice  all  left  Lake  Erie  about  the  24th  April.  May  8th, 
our  plum  and  cherry  trees  were  in  full  bloom.  The 
wheat  and  grass  in  the  neighborhood  look  well,  but 
want  more  rain.  The  honey  bees  began  to  work 
about  the  first  of  April.  The  flowers  of  the  willow, 
alder,  and  poplar,  were  then  out;  and  I  have  never 
seen  them  carry  in  greater  burdens  of  bread  on  their 
thighs,  than  during  many  days  in  April.  Mine  have 
made  a  large  quantity  of  comb  this  spring,and  consid- 
erable honey.  The  young  bees  are  coming  out  very 
rapidly.  There  have  been  several  young  dead  drones 
brought  out  of  the  hives.  This  appears  to  be  uncom- 
monly early  for  that  operation.  From  present  pros- 
pects, this  promises  to  be  an  uncommonly  fine  bee 
season.  Our  fruit  trees  were  never  fuller  of  oloora, 
and  the  weather  so  far  has  been  uncommonly  good  for 
them. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  crowd  of  emi- 
gration to  "the  great  west,"  as  during  this  sprino-. — 
It  seems  as  though  the  whole  eastern  country  was 
pouring  out  its  millions  for  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Ever 
since  the  25th  of  April,  two  large  steamboats  have  left 
Buffalodaily  for  Cleveland  and  Detroit;  and  every  boat, 
together  with  all  tbe  schooners,  and  there  are  several 
of  them  which  leave  here  every  day,  are  literally 
packed  down  and  overrun  with  passengers,  goods, 
chattels,  wares  and  merchandize;  so  much  so,  that  in 
some  instances  passengers  have  been  pushed  ashore,  to 
prevent  the  boat  from  being  overladen.  Upwards  of 
six  hundred  passengers  have  been  taken  from  the 
wharf  in  one  boat,  this  spring,  at  Buffalo.  What  a 
country  must  there  be  at  the  west;  and  how  fertile  its 
soil;  and  how  mild  its  climate,  to  invite  such  a  rush  of 
inhabitants  into  its  bosom!  And  the  Dutch,  too!  they 
are  beginning  to  come  up  the  canal.  It  seems  as  if 
the  whole  country  would  be  overrun  with  them.  But 
they  bring  considerable  money  along,  and  buy  out 
whole  neighborhoods  of  farms.  They  are  a  queer 
race,  however,  and  we  might  easily  spare  them  for 
belter  folks.  But  so  long  as  America  seems  destined 
to  be  the  wasle-wier,  a  grand  receptacle  of  European 
overflow,  we  have  little  else  to  expect  but  a  motley 
emigration. 
I  often  think,  while  standing  on  the  wharf  at  Buf- 


falo, and  looking  at  one  of  our  fine  large  schooners, 
which  are  "up  for  Chicago"  every  week,  as  the  crew 
are  stowing  away  the  bales  and  boxes  of  merchandise; 
and  as  numerous  families,  with  cheerful  and  happy 
faces,  are  getting  on  board,  with  their  luggage,  to 
emigrate  into  those  far  regions;  of  the  time,  when, 
eight  and  twenty    years  ago,  while  a  little   boy  at 
school,  in  old  Massachusetts,  with  the  American  Pre- 
ceptor in  my  hand,  I  used  to  read  Andrew  EUicott's 
description  of  Niagara  Falls,  which  it  contained,  (and 
an  excellent  description  too  it  is;)  and  I  then  hoped 
that  I  should  live  long  enough,  and  get  rich  enough, 
to  some  day  or  other  go  out  into  the  wild  wilderness 
and  see  those  Falls !     And  I  well  recollect,  with  what 
thrilling  interest  I  used  to  sit  in  my  little  chair  by  my 
parents,  around  the  fire  of  a  wintei  evening,  and  lie- 
ten  to  tales  of  wonder  about  the  "Genesees,"  from 
those  great  travellers  who  had  explored  that  distant 
country.      And    I   well   recollect,  loo,  how   all  the 
neighborhood  used  to  congregate  about  the  house  of 
a  family  who  were  "going  to  start"  on  their  emigra- 
tion to  the  "Genesee  country,"  or  to  the  "Scioto." — 
How  their  friends  and  relatives  hung  around  them, 
and  with  tears  and  sighs  of  despair  of  ever  seeing 
them  again  in  this  world,  bid  them  adieu  forever. — 
And  here  I  am,  a  resident,  standing  on  what   was 
then  almost  the  Ultima  Thule  of  emigration,  and  wit- 
ness families  embark  to  go  a  thousand  miles  beyond 
us,  into  a  new,  yet  partially  settled  country,  with  ex- 
pectations of  coming  back  again  in  thiee  or  four  years 
at  farthest,  to  see   their  friends  in  Maine,  seven   or 
eight  hundred  miles  east  of  us;  and  all  the  way  by 
water! 

What  a  marvellous  country  do  we  inhabit, and  what 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  pervades  our  land!  Why,  sure- 
ly, the  Americans  ought  to  be  the  happiest  and  most 
prosperous  people  in  the  world;  and  I  truly  believe 
they  are.  I3ut  to  return  to  our  emigration.  I  have 
this  spring  seen  great  numbers  of  good,  substantial 
people  from  Ontario,  Seneca,  Livingston,  and  the  cen- 
tral counties  of  Western  New  York,  who  are  emigra- 
ting to  the  west  with  their  families — more  than  I  have 
ever  known  before.  They  say  that  they  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  selling  their  farms,  and  at  good  prices  too. 
Does  not  this  show  a  proud  state  of  things  for  New 
York?  Why  are  her  farms  sought  for  with  such 
avidity?  Why  are  lands  around  the  lakes  and  ca- 
nals, and  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state 
worth,  when  well  cleared  and  improved,  twenty  to 
thirty-five  dollars  an  acre;  when,  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, their  best  lands  are  hardly  worth  more?  It  is 
her  immense  internal  improvements,  and  the  great 
thoroughfares  which  have  been  opened  through  the 
rich  interior,  and  by  which  she  has  been  made  the 
toll  gate  of  the  world,  that  has  produced  this  result. 
Look  at  the  immense  tribuleshe  annually  receivesfrom 
the  other  states.  See  the  hundreds  of  thousands  she 
accumulates  from  their  travel  and  emigration;  and 
what  markets  she  thus  provides  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  our  farmers.  And  how  much  is  the  value  of 
her  western  lands  increased  by  the  cheapness  of  trans- 
portation on  the  canal !  Our  canal  board  did  most 
wisely  last  winter,  in  lowering  the  price  of  tolls;  and 
they  will  soon  experience  the  fact,  that  low  tolls  will 
increase  the  receipts  of  her  treasury;  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  farther  reduced,  down  to  the  lowest  con- 
stitutional limit;  and  even  when  at  that  rate,  if  the 
canal  be  not  already  choked  up  with  boats,  they  ought 
to  throw  off  all  charges  on  the  tare  of  goods,  such  as 
crates,  boxes,  casks,  &,c.  with  which  they  are  encas- 
ed ,  and  only  charge  toll  on  the  xoeiicltl  of  the  naked  ar- 
ticle itself.  Then  will  our  carrying  trade  be  increas- 
ed. Let  the  tolls  be  merely  nominal — enough  only  to 
repair  the  canal  and  pay  the  interest  on  its  debt — re- 
duce the  salt  duty  to  six  cents  a  bushel;  afford  it  for 
the  least  possible  price,  and  make  three  limes  the 
quantity  now  made — and  then  will  be  seen  a  state  of 
things  most  gratifying:  light  burdens  and  full  employ- 
ment to  our  people.  What  is  the  paltry  accumulation 
of  a  few  thousands  in  our  state  treasury  beyond  its 
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most  simple  wants,  to  a  vast  business,  and  employ- 
ment, and  prosperity,  given  our  citizens  at  large?  It 
is  of  the  least  possible  importance  in  comparison  with 
their  ultimate  and  individual  prosperity. 

But  I  am  straying  from  my  subject.  I  began  with 
ihe  spiing,  and  have  ended  with  a  homily  on  canal 
tolls  and  political  economy.  But  to  return:  Out 
season  has  opened  upon  us  most  auspiciously.  The 
farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  merchant,  seem  ilike 
equally  favored.  May  it  so  continue;  and  may  hea- 
ven's choicest  blessings  cheer  the  husbandman  on  to 
his  labors,  and  its  richest  bounties  reward  his  toils. 

Ulmus. 

/Vices  Current  in  JS'eio  i  orfc,  Jjme  8. 

Beeswax,  yellow,  18  a  20.  Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .12 
aid;  Upland,  .11  a. 134;  Alabama,  .lla.14.  Cotton 
BiigSiii?,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  a  .214;  Flax,  .  1 1  a  .  15.  Flax, 
American,  .S'n.g.  Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean, 15. 00  a  15.25; 

rough,  13. 00  a .      Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  o  5.62; 

Canal,  5.62  a  5.15;  Bait.  How'd  st.  6.00  a ;  Rli'd 

city  mills, a ;   country,  5  62  a ;  Alexand'a, 

6.62   a   5.15;  Fredericksburg,  5.62  a ;   Petersburg, 

6  62  a ;    Rye   flour,  3.15  a ;   Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.15  a ,  per  hhd.  16.50  a .     Grain,  Wheat, 

North, a ;  Vir. a  — ;   Rye,  North,  .13  a 

.16;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .15  o  . — ;  Barley,  . —  a  — ; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .33  o  44;  Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu. 

a ;  Beans,  1  bu.  8.00  a  8.50;     Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  9.50  a  9.15;  prime,  5.15  a  6  00;  car^o, a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.    13.15   a   14.25,  prime,  10.15  a 

11.25;  Lard,  14.  a  .9. 


IMPROVED 


DURHAM 
CATTLE. 


SHORTHORN 


I  have  the  selling  (on  commission)  of  the  following 
fine  animals, — viz- 
A  Bull  5  years  old,  full  blood,  for  $200 

Do     3       "        "         Do  •'  300 

Do     2       "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     14     "       "         Do  "  250 

Do     1       "        "  (small)  Do     "  150 

Several  Cows  and  Heifers  from  J200  to  $300  each. 
Half  Blood  and  uptcards. — A   Bull  Calf,  by  Bolivar,   6 
months  old,  fifteenth-sixteenths  Durham  Shorthorn, very 
promising,  g15. 

A  Cow  8  or  9  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham  Short- 
horn a  very  fine  breeder,  JJIOO. 

Several  Heifers  2  years  old,  half  blood  and  upwards, 
prices  from  $16  to  §100  each. 

Several  similar  Heifers  1  year  old,  §50  to  15. 
Several  half  blood  Bulls,  1  year  old,  §30  to  §50  each. 
Address  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

^mer.  Far.  Office. 

JACKS  AND  JENNY  FOR  SALE. 

The  celebrated  Jack  DON  CARLOS  and  two  of  his 
offspring  (a  young  Jack  and  Jenny)  are  offered  for  sale. 

Don  Carlos  was  imported  from  the  Island  of  Major- 
ca, in  1820.  He  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years  old,  (in 
the  prime  of  life,)  is  52  and  a  half  inches  high,  stout 
built  and  in  full  vigor,  his  color  is  black  with  white 
muzzle  and  belly.  Ho  is  exceedingly  docile  and  gen- 
tle.    Price  §200. 

Also, — A  young  JACK,  a  son  of  Don  Carlos,  4  years 
old,  43  inches  high,  well  made,  stout  and  promising,  of 
same  color  as  his  sire — price  §200. 

Also, — A  full  sister  of  the  last,  3  years  old,  44  inches 
liigh,  well  made  and  handsome,  color  dark  iron  grey. 
Price  §100. 

If  these  three  animals  be  taken  together  they  will  be 
sold  a  great  bargain.     Apply  to 

I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 

Ap.  26 — tf.  .9mer.  Farmer  Estahti^liment. 

HERBEMONT  ON    THE  VINE  AND   WINE 
MAKING. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  at  Ihe  American  Farmer 
OlTice  and  .Seed  Store,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Vine  and  on  Uinc  Making  in  the  United  States. 
By  N.  Hcrbemont,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  Accompanied 
by  remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer." 
Price,  26  cents. 


TWO  IMPORTED  MALTESE  JACKS  FOR 
SALE. 

These  animals  were  purchased  in  Malta  in  June, 
1932,  for  two  officers  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Concord,  in 
which  they  were  imported.  The  selection  was  left  to 
one  of  the  best  judges  in  the  island,  who  advertised 
three  months  previous  to  purchasing,  for  the  largest 
and  best  bred  Jacks,  without  regard  to  cost — more  than 
one  hundred  were  offered  before  a  choice  was  made. 
They  are  now  about  three  years  old,  and  stand,  one 
134  and  the  other  13i  hands  high,  and  will  yet  grow 
three  or  four  inches:  their  color  is  black  with  fawn 
nose,  eyes  and  belly.  In  size,  action  and  vigor,  they 
were  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  Jacks  in  Malta, 
and  they  have  been  pronounced  by  good  judges,  the 
finest  ever  brought  into  the  United  States.  It  is  deemed 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  about  the  superiority  of 
the  Malta  Jacks;  it  being  well  known  that  they  are  of 
the  high  bred  stock  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 

These  animals  may  be  viesved  and  every  information 
respecting  them,  may  be  obtained,  by  applying  to  I.  I. 
Hitchcock,  American  Farmer  establisliment,  Ba)timore. 
The  price  is  $600  each. 


TO  BREWERS,  HORSE   AND  CATTLE 
KEEPERS  IN  GENERAL. 

For  sale,  a  Portable  Mill  for  bruising  Malt,  Oats, 
Beans  or  Corn,  and  a  Hay  or  Straw  Cutter. 

The  above  Machines  were  imported  from  England, 
and  are  constructed  upon  the  most  approved  plans,  and 
are  in  general  use  by  the  scientific  in  the  above  lines 
in  Great  Britain.  They  are  left  for  inspection  with 
.Mr.  James  Brown,  at  his  Oyster  Hotel  and  Porter  Es- 
tablishment, southeast  corner  of  Paca  and  Pratt  streets, 
opposite  the  Three  Tun  Tavern,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Brown  is  authorized  to  sell  the  above  machinery. 

Price,  for  the  Mill  §5(.i;  for  the  Straw  Cutter  $30. 

June  14.  It' 


HARVEST  TOOLS,  W'HEAT  FANS,  Sic- 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  have  in  store,  and  are  manu- 
facturing a  general  assortment  of  HARVEST  TOOLS, 
among  which  are 

100  WHEAT  FANS,  double  and  single  geared. 
300  Grain  CRADLES,  with  Scythes  complete.     This 
article  is  made  of   the   best  and   most  durable 
materials,  and  will  be  warranted  as  siich. 
50  doz.  Grass  and  Grain  SNEATHS. 
30    do.  Hay  and  Manure  FORKS. 
30    do.  RAKES  and  W'ooden  fined  FORKS. 
SCYTHES  and  Snealhs,  hung  ready  for  use. 
SICKLES,   English    and    American    Scythe   Stones, 

Strickles,  &c.  &c. 
Their  Stock  of  CASTINGS,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Garden  Toolsand  SEEDS,  is  as  usual  full  and  complete. 
Also,  just  received  from  Europe,  two  bales,  contain- 
ing Lucerne  and  Ray  Grass,  Cabbage,  Radish,  Lettuce, 
and  many  other  valuable  SEEDS  of  last  year's  growth. 
From  the  appearance  of  this  lot  of  Seed;  and  the  re- 
spectability of  the  establishment  from  which  they 
were  imported,  they  can  with  the  greatest  confidence 
recommend  them.  May  24. 


TO  FARMERS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snalhs  by  the  dozen  or  single, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  genera!  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shcllers,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  Agricultural  Implements. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  lobe  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  for  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice, any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  this  city.  The  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  time,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  street.  Ap.  26. 


B.A.XiTXiaOa£   PRICES   CTJRBENT. 

Baltimore  Mareet. — There  is  no  change  of  conse- 
quence in  the  market.  The  w^gon  price  of  Howard 
street  flour  remains  at  85.3'4.  The  papers  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  speak  of  great  damages  done  the  crops 
by  the  long  and  heavy  rains;  but  as  yet  this  has  had  no 
efl'ect  on  the  market. 

ToB\cco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  S.OOa  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00.- — Crop,  common,  S.OO  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  1.50  a  6.00;  line  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
vvrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red, 9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a .—Rappahannock, 

S.OOa  4.00 Kentucky,  3  50  a  8.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  354  hhds.  Md.;  1 11  hhds. 
Ohio;  4  hhds.  Penn.  and  I  hhd.  Ken total  516  hhds. 

Flour  — best  wh:le  wheat  fa  mil}   §6  15  0  1.26;  super 

Howard-street,  5. 56i  a  5.624;  city   mills,  5.15  0 ; 

city  mills  extra  6.00  a ;— Corn  .Mf.al  bbl   3  624;- 

GRAiN,bc5tred  wheal,  1.12al. 18;  whitedo  1.22a  1.25; 
— Corn,  white,  64  0  65,  yellow,  63  a  66;- — Rve,  68  a  10 
—Oats,  814  0  41— Beans,  15  a  80  — Feas,  65  a  10— 

Cloveb-seld  8.00a Tiimothv,  —    a— Or- 

cHARr    Grass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00a2  50— Herd's,  —   a Lucerne  —  a  314  lb.— 

Barlev.-Flaxseei  1.50ol.62-CoTTON.Va.lI4al3-Lou. 
124  a  14- \  lab.  11411.13-Tenn.  .lla.  124;  N.Car.l2,i.  IS; 
Upland  1241  13i-VVHiSKEV,  hhds.  1st  p.2S4(t;'— in  bbls. 

31  a  32 Wool,  If'ashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  .American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33a38;halfdo.  30n33;quarterdo.  28  n  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  26  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;quartei  do  16  a  lS;common,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Kussib,lon  ,  §195  a  205.  Country,  dew-rotted,  6 
a  1c   Ih.  walei -rotted,  1  0  8c.— Kealhers,  31  a  314;-Plas- 

ter  Paris,  per  ton,  a  4.25;  ground,  1 .60  a  —      bbl. 

Iron, g ray  pigfor foundries  per  ton  33. CO  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  perton,2S.O0ii30.00;bar  Sus.per  ton, 
15.00  a  85. 00. —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.15  0  6  50— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a 3.25;  Hickory, 4  00  a 4.50;  Pine, 2.00. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  June  21,  1833. 


Horticultural  Adobess. — We  are  much  indebt- 
ed to  the  Committee  of  Arrangement  for  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  Address  to  the  Hcirlicultural  Society  at  its 
Jate  celebration.  Our  opinion  of  this  production,  was 
freely  stated  in  our  last,  and  we  need  not  now  repeat 
it;  but  we  cannot  avoid  requesting  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  it,  being  satisfied  that  no  one  can  rise  frum  its 
perusal  without  being  edified  by  it. 

American  Nankeen.— We  have  before  us  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  American  nankeen,  made  from  nan- 
keen colored  cotton,  raised  by  Mr.  Forsythe  of  Geor- 
gia. The  nankeen  cottun  was  first  raised  in  the  south, 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  but  was  not  then  thought 
much  of— as  is  the  ease  with  all  new  articles,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  persons  could  be  found  to  try  it. 
Mr.  Forsythe  has  persevered  until  he  has  been  able  to 
induce  the  manufacturers  to  work  up  the  raw  materi- 
al, and  thus  bring  the  arlicle  fairly  into  the  market. 
The  specimen  before  us,  a  piece  of  seven  yards,  is 
really  beautiful;  somewhat  darker  colored  than  the 
Indian  article,  and  much  siiperiur  to  the  miserable  im- 
itations from  the  English  looms  and  dye  shops.  It 
being  of  the  natural  color  of  the  cotton,  it  dues  not 
fade  by  wear  and  washing;  and  we  are  informed  that 
Mr.  Forsythe  thinks  the  stronirest  mineral  acids  will 
not  extract  the  cidur.  This  may  be  correct,  but  all 
vegetable  colors  disappear  under  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine—and we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  lest 
the  fastness  of  the  color  of  this  article  by  the  use  of 
the  chlorine,  and  other  chemical  agents.  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel F.  Williams,  merchant  of  this  cily,  agent  for 
the  sale  of  the  nankeen,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  informs  us  that  a  friend 
of  his  had  accidently  got  a  large  spot  of  ink  on  a  new 
pair  of  pantaloons,  which  he  considered  had  spoiled 
them.  Mr.  W.  advised  him  to  apply  a  little  lemon 
juice  and  salt  to  the  spot,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun, 
-which  was  done,  ihe  ink  extracted,  and  the  color  of 
the  cloth  remained  unchanued. 

We  have  thought  it  imponant  to  the  interests  of  the 
southern  cotton  planters,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  va- 
lue of  this  nankeen  cottun  should  be  disseminated,  as 
the  manufacture  of  nankeen  will  add  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  raw  material.  No  one  will  ever  wear  the 
imitated  article  when  they  can  get  the  genuine  one. 
Thecolorof  the  common  imported  nankeen  disappears 
on  the  first  washing,  and  clothes  made  of  it  are, 
therefore,  very  suon  laid  aside.  We  recommend  a 
trial  of  this  nankeen,  and  also  the  culture  of  the  cot- 
ton, as  an  important  object  of  attention  to  our  south- 
ern friends. 


StTN-PLOWER  Oil.- This  article  is  beoinnintr  to  at- 
tract attention  in  the  west.  Messrs.  Prouty^St  Co 
of  Whartons,  Ohio,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
American  Farmer,  state  that  ihey  are  now  enrrao-ed 
in  the  manufacture  of  sun-flower  oil,  and  tharthey 
could  forward  to  Baltimore  eight  or  ten  barrels  imme- 
diately, if  there  was  a  prospect  of  its  meetina  a  rea- 
dy sale.  Sun  flower  oil  is  used  in  York,  Pa.  in  paints 
in  lamps  and  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  on  the  table' 
We  use  it,  and  prefer  it  on  all  occasions  irislead  of 
olive  oil.  We  would  recommend  a  fair  trial  of  it  by 
the  painters,  and  hope  the  manufacturers  will  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  want  of  a  market. 


The  Great  Grapevine.— The  Newbern  Spec- 
tator makes  the  following  remark,  on  publishinrr  the 
certificate  of  the  number  of  bunches  on  Mr.  VVillia' 
Grapevine.  The  quotation  from  Irenceus  is  doubt- 
less intended  to  ridicule  the  statement  relative  to 
the  produce  of  Mr.  Ws  vine,  which  the  respectabili- 
ty of  that  gentleman  renders  gratuitous. 

"Since  reading  the  above,  we  are  by  no  means  so 
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nseus,  Papias,  and  others,  which  are  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  those  whose  happy  lot  it  shall  be  to  wit- 
ness the  Millenniutii. 

"  'The  days  shall  come,'  says  Irenffius,  'in  which 
there  shall  be  vines  whicli  shall  severally  have  ten 
thousand  branches,  and  every  of  tlicse  branches 
shall  have  ten  thousand  lesser  branches,  and  every 
of  these  lesser  branches  shall  have  ten  thousand 
twigs,  and  every  one  of  these  twigs  shall  liave  ten 
thousand  clusters  of  grapes,  and  in  every  of  these 
cluiters  there  shall  be  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  eve- 
ry one  of  these  grapes  being  pressed  shall  yield  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  gallons  of  wine;  and  when 
one  shall  take  hold  of  one  of  these  bunches,  another 
bunch  shall  cry  out:  'I  am  a  better  bunch,  take  mel'  ' 

■'Mr  Willis  may  learn  from  this  that  there  is  yet 
room  for  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  this  care- 
subduing  fruit." 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  the  following  report  of  the  committee  on 
premiums  was  made. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Horticullnral  So- 
ciety of  Maryland  to  award  the  premiums  offered  at 
the  first  exhibition,  beg  leave  respeclfully  to  submit 
the  following  rejiorl: — 

They  congratulate  the  society  that  the  duties  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements  have  been  so  ably  ful- 
filled, and  have  been  so  successful  as  to  have  present- 
ed in  this  first  exhibitiun  of  the  Society,  a  display  of 
fruits,  flowers  and  plants,  which  nut  the  most  san- 
guine could  have  anticipated  from  the  present  limited 
means  and  resources  of  the  Society.  The  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  association  have  hence,  at  once 
been  acknowledged,  and  the  universal  expression  of 
approbation  on  the  part  of  the  community  at  ihis  ex- 
hibition, has  given  a  surety  that  every  subsequent  ef- 
fort will  be  fostered  and  sustained.  The  committee 
have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  responsibility  under 
which  they  have  acted  in  coming  to  a  decision  in 
awarding  the  premiums  on  this  occasion,  a  responsi- 
bility which  will  be  considerably  lightened  on  future 
occasions  by  particularizing  Ihe  objects  for  which  pre- 
miums will  be  given.  Whilst  they  feel  saiisfied  at 
the  awards  they  have  made,  they  regret  that  it  has 
not  been  in  their  power  to  include  other  objects  pre- 
sented, which  have  received  deservedly  the  commen- 
dation of  visiters — nor  has  il  been  in  ihe  power  of  the 
committee,  in  ihe  limited  time  which  has  been  allott- 
ed to  them  by  the  society,  to  make  particular  men- 
tion of  these  objects— a  full  report  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  prepared.  In  acknowledging  the  great  de- 
ficiency in  ihe  quantity  of  vegetables  exhibited,  they 
have  every  reason  to  attribute  this  circumstance  to 
the  shortness  of  the  lime  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
organization  of  the  society  and  its  present  exhibitiun, 
a  period  which  has  not  enabled  the  gardeners  of  our 
state  generally  to  prepare  fit  objects.  This  will  be 
obviated  at  the  next  exhibition,  the  premiums  for 
which  will  be  offered  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month. 

The  committee  adjudge: 

Premium,  No.  1— A  silver  Cream  Jug— value  $20 
— to  Mr.  Sam'l  Feast,  fur  raspberries,  grown  by  him 
from  seed.  The  fruit  is  of  the  most  delicate  kind, 
large,  and  of  fine  flavor.  For  the  choice  collection  of 
exotics,  exhibited  by  this  gentleman,  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due.  The  heaths,  especially,  deserve  no- 
lice,  evidencing  by  their  good  appearance,  the  care 
and  attention  bestowed  on  their  culture. 

Premium,  No.  2— A  silver  Gcrblet- value  $15— to 
Mr.  John  Feast,  for  his  choice  collection  of  Pelargo- 
niums, and  olhei  exotics  exhibited.  To  this  gentle- 
man,tin  no  less  a  degree  are  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
due  for  the  lare  and  beautiful  collection  of  plants  ex- 
hibited, and  for  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on 
the  culture  of  plants  generally. 

Premium,  No.   3— Silver  cup— value    $10— Mr. 


incredulous  respecting  the  vines  described  by  Ire-,  Joshua  Peirce  of  Washington,  for  his  choice  colleo- 
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lion  attracted,  and  was  justly  entitled  to  much  admi- 
ration. 

Premium,  No.  4— Silver  cup— value  $10,  to  John 
li.  Basiian.fora  fine  specimen  of  Montmorency  cher- 
ry, and  other  fruits,  and  for  a  number  of  fine  exotics. 

PreinHim,No.5— Silver  Cup— value  §10,10  Emo- 
ry Genous. gardener  at  Druid  Hill,  seat  of  Lloyd  N. 
Kugers,  Esq.  lor  three  baskets  of  fruit,  strawberries, 
raspberries  and  cherries— the  strawberries,  especially, 
were  of  the  largest  and  best  kind. 

Premium,  No.  6— Silver  Cup-value  $10,  to Thos. 
Uorsey,  tor  the  best  specimen  of  vewlables 

Premium,  No.  7— Silver  Cup- °aluef  10,  to  Mrs. 
Isaac  Mckim,  fur  the  best  gooseberries. 

Premium  No.  S-Sihe.,-  JMcdal,  value  §5,  toMrs. 

1    L  Lmory,  for  a   beautiful    collectiun  of  Exotics. 

Premium  No.  9— Silver  Medal,  value  §5,  to  Mrt. 

Edmondson,  fur   a  large  basket  of  fine  Oranges  and 

Lemuns,  and  a  great  variety  of  rare  E.\olics.° 

Premium  No.  \0— Si  ver  Medal,  value  §5,  ioRob- 
erl  Sinclair,  for  a  specimen  of  laige  Gooseberries,  and 
various  vegetables.  The  fruit  vied  in  size  with  those 
which  received  Premium  No.  7. 

Signed,  B.  I.  C.  hen.  Chairman. 

Henry  ^CHR0LDER, 
Tho.mas  Ed.mondson,  Jr. 
Zeeulon  Waters, 
EuwARo  Kurtz, 
Wm.  G.Thomas. 
The   list  of  premiums  to  be  offered  for  specific  ob- 
jects during  the  ensuing  year,  will  be   published  ia 
the   course  of  the   month.     'Ihe   commiuees   of  the 
Council   on    fruit  and    vegetables   will    meet  every 
Saturday  morning   between   the  hours  of  8  and  9  at 
the  Farmer   Office,  in    order  to  receive  and  examine 
such  objects   as  may  be  presented    to  them   for  their 
respective  uepartments.     It   is  lo  be   understood  that 
the  premiums  about  to  be  oflTered  in  these  two  depart- 
ments will  be  adjudged  by  the  reports  of  these  Com- 
mittees. By  order  of  the  Council, 

H.  F.  DicKEHUT,  Sec't/. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

PRESERVING  BEES  IN  WINTER. 

.Mr.  Tccker:         Bergen,  Genesee,  Co.  JMay,  n,  1833. 

I  have  seen  several  articles  on  the  subject  of  bees 
in  your  valuable  paper,  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and 
being  a  subscriber,  I  wish  to  give  lb  the  public  the 
fruits  of  my  experience.  I  have  kept  bees  for  fifteen 
years.  Last  spring  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  if  I 
would  bury  my  bees  in  the  ground  I  could  keep  thera 
through  the  winter  in  that  manner;  accordingly  I  buri- 
ed two  hives  that  had  but  very  little  honey.  I  was 
confident  that  they  would  nut  winter  fur  the  want  of 
fuud;  I  iherefure  thought  I  would  try  the  experiment. 
I  took  them  frum  the  ground  the  18ih  day  of  April, 
and  found  them  in  good  health.  They  had  not  made 
use  of  the  honey,  as  there  appeared  to  be  as  much 
honey  in  the  spring  as  when  I  put  them  in  the  ground. 
They  must  be  buried  below  the  frost,  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  coming  to  them. 

H.  D.  GlFFORD. 

On  this  subject,  we  find  the  following  paragraph 
in  the  newspapers— where  it  originated  we  know  not: 

Preserving  Bees  in  fVinter.—Mi.  Ethcridge,  of 
INloniruse,  Penn.,  who  keeps  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bees,  buried  seven  hives  in  the  ground  last  fall  by- 
placing  them  on  the  ground,  covering  them  first  with 
straw,  and  then  burying  them  in  the  earth  to  the  depth 
of  about  ten  inches.  About  the  first  of  this  month  he 
took  them  out,  and  found  them  to  be  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Some  of  the  hives  when  buried  were  poorly 
provided  with  honey,  and  Mr.  E.  is  of  opinion  that 
they  could  not  have  been  preserved  through  the  wia- 
ter  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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(From  the  Soulhcrn  Agriculturist.) 

Account  of  an   Agkicultuhal  Excursion, 

J\Iadc  into  the  South  of  Georgia,  in  tlie  winter  of  ISSi . 

BV    THE    EDITOR. 

(Continued  from  page  75.) 

From  "St.  Simon's"  we  ajain  visited  "Ilopelon" 
loucliing  on  our  way  at  "Butler's"  and  "  Chainpiici/s 
Islttnd,"  botli  of  wiiicli  are  of  considerable  size,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  The  crops  cultivated  are  rice,  su- 
gar-cane and  cotton;  the  first  is  principally  attended 
to,  the  two  last  being  only  in  small  quanlilies,  so  as 
to  alternate  a  portion  of  the  fields,  and  also  to  ensure 
some  return  lor  the  labor  e.xpended  on  the  plantation 
which  is  best  secured  by  a  variety  of  crops,  especial- 
ly where  they  are  all  valuable.  Must  of  the  river 
plantations  rear  Darien  are  better  calculated  fur  the 
culture  of  rice  than  any  other  crop,  especially  the 
islands,  yet  a  rotation  is  generally  adopted,  and  by 
many  is  thought  necessary  to  ensure  a  full  crop  of 
rice.  A  distinguished  planter  of  that  place  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  based  on  the  experience  of  many  years, 
that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  nothing  was  lost,  by 
introducing  a  crop  of  cotton  every  third  year,  even 
were  the  cotton  to  prove  wholly  unproductive,  for  the 
increase  in  the  rice  crop  would  fully  compensate  for 
the  lost  year,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years, 
the  product  obtained  of  rice,  would  be  eijual  to  what 
it  would  have  been,  had  the  fields  been  kept  solely 
under  this  culture.  The  cotton  crops,  therefore,  are 
considered  as  clear  gain.  The  rice-planters  of  South 
Carolina  have  not,  we  believe,  introduced  any  other 
crop  on  their  fields,  owing  to  the  greater  value  of  this 
over  any  other  which  they  could  cultivate;  but,  if  in 
the  course  of  years,  the  product  remain;  the  same, 
although  every  third  or  fourth  year  is  devoted  to 
another,  it  would  be  worthy  of  trial  whether  a  rota- 
tion of  crops  might  nut  be  advantageously  adopted. 
An  experiment  of  this  kind  might  be  made  or.  a  small 
field,  or  a  square  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  This 
alternation  of  crops,  however,  is  not  considered  hy  all 
to  be  necessary  to  the  successful  culture  of  rice.  Some 
believe  that  it  car.  be  done  without,  and  others  adopt 
it  as  a  convenience. 

Col.  J.  F.  Green  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, he  observes: — "There  can  be  no  doubt   but  an 
alternation  of  crops  where  it  can  be  practised  conve- 
niently is  highly  judicious;  but  I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  rice  crop,  if  fortunate- 
ly  situated   between    the  tvv-o  extremes  of  salt  and 
freshets.     From  the  approximation  we  can  make  be- 
tween  harvesting  and   planting  in  placing  the  land 
nearly  in  the  condition  we  should  find  it,  after  rais- 
ing Cotton,  cane,  or  any  thing  else  that  required  to  be 
kept   dry  through  the  entire  season,  by  having  the 
fields   properly  ditched  and  ploughed,  and   kept  dry 
from  harvesting  to  planting.     These  are  two  necessa- 
ry precautions  that  are  little  observed  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, more  particularly,  perhaps,that  of  ploughing." 
A  few  of  the  planters  have  of  lale  years  planted 
entire  crops  of  rice,  on  account  of  the  uncertainly  of 
realizing  a  full  crop  of  cotton  from  low  lands.     Some 
have  substituted  cane  in  lieu  of  cotton;  but  we  did  not 
find  the  culture  of  this  plant  extending.     In  fact,  se- 
veral planters   were  about   abandoning  it,  in   conse- 
quence of  its  requiring  more  labor   in  planting,  har- 
vesting and  preparing  it  for  market.     Also  the  addi- 
tional expense  necessary  to  erect  an  efficient  mill  fur 
grinding  the  cane,  and  building  sugar-houses,  &.c.     A 
majority   of  the  rice  planters,  we    understand,  who 
cultivate  the  cane,  prefer  making  syrup  to  manufac- 
tuiing  sugar,  believing  it  to  be  more  profitable,  owing 
to  the  want  of  season  to  mature  the  cane,  and  the  in- 
efficient machinery  for  grinding  the  cane. 

Some  of  the  planters  with  whom  we  conversed, 
were  of  an  opinion,  that  the  cane  crop  on  low  land 


was  not  as  valuable  as  the  rice  crop,  the  product  be- 
ing small  and  the  quality  inferior.  Mr.  J.  H.  Coo- 
per has  proved  it  to  be  otherwise,  and  both  cane  and 
cotton  enter  into  a  res;ular  rotation  on  his  fields. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  rice  in  this  neighborhood 
will  be  best  understood  by  giving  the  practice  of  one 
or  two  of  the  planters.  \Ve  vi-ill  here  give  that  of 
Col.  Green,  who  cultivates  an  island  immediately  op- 
posite to  Darien,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Alatamaha  river.  These  notes 
were  furnished  us  by  Col.  Green,  merely  for  refer- 
ence, but  as  we  cannot  improve  the  account  which  he 
has  himself  given,  we  prefer  making  use  of  them  as 
they  are,  rather  than,  by  altering,  lose  any  part. 

"The  island  on  which  I  plant  is  known  as  ^'Gen- 
eral's Lluiul,'  and  contains  about  eight  hundred  acres 
of  tide  land.  I  have  now  under  cultivation  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  acres.  My  negroes  are  settled 
on  the  main,  from  an  impression  that  a  low  damp 
situation  was  not  as  congenial  to  health  as  a  higher 
and  drier  site;  and  where  better  water  could  be  pro- 
cured for  us,  and,  also,  that  theie  would  be  no'hincr 
risked  by  gales  which  do  at  times  not  only  sweep  off 
entire  crops,  but  a  large  poriion  of  the  negroes.  There 
is  some  risk  to  be  run  in  daily  crossing  the  river,  and 
occasionally  much  exposure  to  rain;  but  of  the  two 
hazzards,  I  prefer  the  latter. 

"I   prepare  my   land  by  having   large   and    tight 
banks  and  tight  trunks,  and  as  soon  as  possible  tho- 
roughly drain,  putting  my  drains  parallel  with  each 
other,  at  fifty  feet  apart,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  in- 
ches wide,  and  not  less  than  three  feet  deep.     The 
inequality  of  the  surface  is  generally  so  great  (hat  a 
drain  shallower  than  that,   will   not  dry   the  lower 
spots  sufficiently.     I  think  it  important  also,  that  the 
ditches  and  drains  should  be   perfectly  straight,  and 
all  stumps  and  routs  perfectly  removed  so  as  to   pre- 
sent  no  point  on  which   floating   trash    may  hang, 
otherwise  barriers  will  soon  be  formed.     When  my 
fields  are  dried  for   harvesting,  they   are  generally 
kept  dry    until  again  planted;  the  stubble    will  die 
with   less  culd,  and  more  effectually  when  kept  dry, 
than  if  suffered   to  be  kept  wet  or  even  damp.     As 
soon  as  the  stubble  will  burn,  fire  is  applied  to  it,  and 
burnt  as  perlectly  as  possible;  the  earlier  it  is  burnt 
the  more  numerous  the  birds  are  likely  to  collect  on 
the  fields,  and  in  many  instances  the  ducks  also;   and 
pick  up  what  scattered   rice  may  then  be  left  on  the 
surface,  as  it  is  perfectly  exposed.     I  think  it  best  to 
prohibit  the  pasturage  of  the  fields  to  all  horned  cat- 
tle and   horses.     Rice-field  butter  is  certainly  very 
fine,  but  it  is  purchased  at  an  extravagant  price.  The 
plough   is  introduced   when  the  roots  are  sufficiently 
decayed    to  admit   its  use,  (the  Freeborn  or  Dagon 
plough  I  find  best,)  and  the  land  is  as  perfectly  turned 
as  possible  three  or  four  inches  deep;  by  which  pro- 
cess, the  rice  which  has  escaped  the  birds  is  so  late  in 
getting  up  that  it  rarely  ever  overtakes  the  crop,  and 
your  crop  invariably  comes  up  free  from  grass.  Some 
short  time  previous  to  planting,  a  heavy  harrow  with 
good  iron  teeth  is  passed  over  the  ploughed  land  once 
or  twice,  until  it  is  reduced  i-ufficienlly  fine  for  trench- 
ing.    I  frequently  use  the  trenching  plough,  but  pre- 
fer  the  hoe,  as  it  is  neater  in  its  execution;  but  the 
plough  despatches  work  rapidly  where  you  open  three 
rows  at  once.     I  prefer  my  trenches  shallow  and  not 
exceeding  five  inches  wide,  and  about  fourteen  inches 
from   centre  to  centre.     In  land  thus  prepared  two 
bushels  of  seed  is  quite  enough  to  the  acre;  in  land 
not  broken  up  by  the  hoe  or  plough,  or  on  new  land 
that    is  rough  it  requires  to  be  planted  thicker,  say 
two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  per  acre.    I  then  flow 
from  three  to  seven  days,  at  first  as  deep  as  I  can,  to 
float  the  trash  which  should  be  taken  off  as  quick  and 
as  clean  as  possible,  the  water  is  then  reduced  down 
so  as  to  protect  the  higher  spo!s  of  the  field  from  the 
birds.     The  field  is  dried  as  soon  as  the  rice    is  per- 
ceived to  have  sprouted  pretty  well,  which  never  ex- 
ceeds seven   days,  unless  the   weather  proves  very 
cold,  but  in  no  one  case  ought  it  to  be  kepi  flowed 


deep  long.  I  have  seen  whole  fields  of  rice  entire- 
ly rotted  by  deep  flowing.  This  flow  serves  the  doa- 
ble purpose  of  cleaning  the  field  of  small  roots  thai 
may  have  been  ploughed  up,  or  particles  of  stubble 
or  grass  that  have  escaped  the  fire,  and  destroying  in- 
sects that  prove  sometimes  very  destructive  to  a  young 
crop.  1  disapprove  of  the  point  flow,  except  undei 
peculiar  circumstances;  if  the  birds  are  very  trouble- 
some, and  the  land  very  level,  the  rice  may  be  pro- 
tected a  few  days  from  the  birds,  in  the  point.  If  the 
land  should  be  unlevel,  I  think  that  more  is  sacrificed 
by  this  flow  than  would  be  lost  by  the  birds.  On  the 
poor  black  soil  that  is  frequently  found  on  the  main, 
adjoining  the  highlands,  and  which  is  invariably 
level,  and  from  its  peculiar  soil,  is  very  difficult  to 
dry  when  once  saturated,  1  would  always  advise  the 
point-tlow,  and  to  be  continued  on  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  days,  the  rice  by  that  time  attains  considerable 
size,  and  most  generally  the  field  is  perfectly  clear  of 
grass.  The  rice  on  this  quality  of  land  is  less  like- 
ly to  become  diseased  by  fox,  rust,  or  spot,  under  this 
mode  of  treatment,  than  giving,  what  is  termed,  the 
long  flow,  at  the  usual  time.  It  will  then  require  t» 
be  kept  dry  and  hoed  until  it  has  formed  the  ear. 

"But  to  return,  as  soon  as  I  am  done  planting  and 
the  rice  is  up,  I  commence  hoeing — at  that  period  the 
work  is  light — the  rice  is  so  small  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  hoed  shallow,  and  there  is  no  grass,  and  ge- 
nerally but  few  weeds  to  pick  out  of  it,  at  that  early 
season.  Every  tolerable  good  hand  is  able  to  hoe  a 
half  acre  with  case.  I  prefer  to  hoe  twice  before  I 
flow,  if  I  have  time.  This  depends  also  much  on  the 
tides,  as  lands  that  are  not  old  and  much  worn  can- 
not be  flowed  generally  but  on  spring  tides.  This  is 
known  as  the  long  flow,  and  the  use  of  it  requires  as 
much  or  more  discretion  in  the  planter  than  any  other 
point  in  ihe  cultivation  of  the  crop.  When  the  water 
may  be  changed  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  the  atmos- 
phere is  moist  and  calm,  it  will  flourish  for  thirty 
days;  but  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  weather  should  te 
dry  and  cool,  and  the  tides  too  low  to  allow  a  change 
of  water  on  the  fields,  I  have  seen  the  plant  show  ii>- 
dications  of  disease  in  ten  days.  I  would  recommend, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  dry  the  field  and  hoe 
deep  and  thoroughly  as  soon  as  the  land  is  sufficient- 
ly dry.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  plant  in  as  healthy 
and  growing  condition  as  possible.  Hence  it  becomes 
necessary  to  change  the  process  of  culture  with  it — i( 
disease  appears  while  it  is  dry,  flow,  or  if  when 
flowed,  dry. 

"As  a  general  rule,  the  long-flow  is  kept  on  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  days.  I  prefer  flowing  shallow  un- 
less the  fields  had  not  been  properly  cleared  of  trash 
in  the  previous  flow,  or  it  should  have  become  much 
infested  with  weeds  previous  to  hoeing;  in  such  a 
case  the  water  should  be  put  on  deep  to  float  the 
trash  or  weeds,  but  under  no  circumstances  ought  it 
to  be  suft'ered  to  remain  under  this  deep  flow  beyond 
three  or  four  days.  Whilst  the  rice  is  under  this  flow, 
it  is  advisable  to  have  Ihe  higher  spots  in  the  field 
hoed  and  picked  clean  of  grass.  The  first  hoeing  af- 
ter this  flow  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
sufficiently  dry,  which,  if  properly  drained,  will  not 
require  mure  than  a  week,  and  be  hoed  deep,  not  leas 
than  two  or  three  inches,  and  the  surface  well  bro- 
ken— care  should  now  be  taken  that  all  the  grass  be 
perfectly  removed.  One-third  of  an  acre  is  a  pretty 
fair  average  for  a  hand  per  day  to  hoe  at  this  time.  If 
time  admits,  the  crop  should  all  be  hoed  over  again, 
but  hoed  shallow,  and  what  grass  escaped  at  the  pre- 
vious working  must  now  be  removed;  this  is  termed 
the  'layby  hoeing,'  and  is  light  labor — a  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  acre  jier  hand  per  day.  The 
crop  is  now  supposed  to  be  made,  and  requires  nothing 
more  but  to  be  flowed  and  Ihe  water  changed  as  con- 
venient. The  interval  between  the  two  last  flowingB 
is  trenerally  about  six  weeks,  and  by  the  time  tlw 
rice  has  received  this  last  flow,  it  has  formed  two, 
and  if  well  grown,  three  joints.  This  flow  should 
not  be  deeper  than   the  long  flow,  until  the  rice  ears 
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out,  it  is  llien  advisable  to  flow  deep  to  support  llie 
plant  and  keep  it  from  lodging  or  falling.  Seven  acres 
of  rice  may  be  cultivated  to  tlie  liand,  if  on  a  good 
pitclr  of  tide,  when  once  properly  ditched  with  the 
assistance  of  ploughs  and  harrows  to  aid  in  preparing 
it  for  planting,  or  five  acres  of  rice  and  two  acres  of 
provision,  and  unless  the  prupurlion  of  potatoes  should 
be  very  small,  I  would  prefer  the  seven  acres  of  rice 
as  the  lighter  labor. 

"The  crop  of  rice,  as  an  average  crop  for  the  en- 
lire  rice-growing-country,  is  greater  than  in  South 
Carolina  per  acre,  from  the  comparatively  large 
amount  of  new  land,  and  the  system  of  allernaling 
tlie  fields;  but  the  amount  planted  per  hand  is  small 
compared  wiih  the  usual  amount  planted  in  South 
Carolina;  it  does  not  e.xceed  four  acres,  and  in  many 
instances,  is  much  beluw  it.  'I'he  mode  of  planting 
and  culture  also  difiers  widely  from  that  pursued  in 
South  Carolina;  (he  rows  are  wider  ajiart,  say  eigh- 
teen inches  from  centre  to  centre,  and  1  believe  never 
exceeding  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  rice,  planted  to 
the  acre,  and  I  believe  five  pecks  per  acre  is  about  the 
medium.  Very  little  water  is  used  in  cultivating  the 
crop  previous  to  its  jointing,  and  never,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  of,  used  as  an  agent  to  destroy  the  grass;  this 
renders  it  necessary  to  hoe  oflener,  and  adds  to  the 
labor  of  keeping  the  crop  clean;  and  I  believe  deteri- 
orates the  quality  of  the  rice.  I  would  estimate  the 
average  rice-crop  of  this  neighborhood  at  fifty 
bushels  per  acre.  1  am  perfectly  aware  that  many 
persons  will  doubt  this  as  being  too  low  an  estimate; 
be  it  so,  I  will  then,  to  convey  my  idea,  say  it  is 
twenty  per  cent,  greater  than  is  made  usually  as  an 
average  crop  on  Sam-Pit,  Black  River,  Pee  Dee,  or 
Waccamaw.  I  know  the  proneness  in  planters  and 
oiverseers  to  over  estimate  the  real  amount  of  their 
crops.  I  do  not  think  that  more  than  forty  bushels  per 
acre  is  made  on  an  average  on  those  rivers.  Here 
and  there  a  solitary  planter  makes  sixty  bushels  per 
acre,  or  occasionally  a  solitary  field  may  make  it;  but 
that  would  not  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  average  crop 
of  the  district  for  a  succession  of  years." 

The  management  of  this  crop  on  ''Btithrs'  Island,^'' 
has  already  been  given  in  Vol.  i.  p.  409  of  this  .Jour- 
nal, and  we  refer  our  readers  to  it  for  further  informa- 
tion. In  our  account  of  "Hopeton,"  we  will  give  the 
raode  of  culture  pursued  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Couper,  which 
with  what  we  have  already  given  will  convey  atol- 
eiably  correct  idea  of  that  pursued  by  the  planters 
generally  in  this  section  of  country.  Although  there 
are  many  islands  in  this  river,  and  the  borders  are 
swampy,  yet,  there  is,  comparatively,  but  a  small 
portion  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice. 
The  right  pitch  of  tide  does  not  extend  more  than 
three  miles,  commencing  at  "Hopeton,"  and  termi- 
nating with  "C/mmpnci/'s /s/ajirf,"  above  the  former 
the  crops  would  be  extremely  uncertain  from  the  lia- 
bility to  injury  from  freshets,  and  below  "  Champ - 
ney's  Island,"  the  salt  water  would  occasionally  prove 
an  unwelcome  visiter.  But  even  the  whole  of  the 
space  between  these  two  points  is  not  occupied,  and 
there  is  much  fine  land  yet  to  be  brought  under  cul- 
tnre.  The  river  here  is  very  wide  and  divided  into 
several  large  branches.  JNIost  of  the  islands  are  slill 
in  a  state  of  nature,  thickly  wooded,  and  apparently 
of  great  fertility;  hut  they  are  all  more  or  less  liable 
to  be  overflowed  by  freshets,  for  although  the  river 
bas  numerous  large  branches  and  several  out-lets,  yet 
owing  to  its  great  length,  and  the  tributary  streams 
which  flow  into  it,  freshets  are  not  uncommon,  and 
are  sometimes  very  destructive. 

A  peculiarity  we  noticed  here,  and  which  is  com- 
mon in  this  stale,  is  to  regulate  all  the  operations  of 
the  rice  crop  by  the  spring  tides.  All  of  their  work 
is  done  in  reference  to  these,  whether  it  be  planting 
or  hoeing,  for  it  is  only  at  these  periods  that  they  can 
flow  their  fields;  consequently,  if  they  are  not  pre- 
pared, they  must  wait  for  the  next.  They,  there- 
fore, endeavor  to  have  certain  portions  of  their  work 
completed  by  that  time — certain  fields  planted,  cer- 


tain fields  hoed,  &.c.  There  is  not  (owing  to  this 
cause)  all  the  precision  which  is  to  be  found  on  ihe 
Carolina  plantations,  nor  can  science  be  as  efTectually 
brought  to  aid  the  planter;  fur  whilst  with  the  Caro- 
lina planter,  each  operation  is  governed  by  the  parti- 
cular state  of  the  crop,  and  water  is  put  on  or  run  off 
as  may  be  required,  the  crop  hoed,  and  kept  dry,  or 
flowed,  as  may  be  thought  must  conducive  to  its 
health,  the  Georgia  planter  is  obliged  to  wait  certain 
periodical  flowings  of  the  tides,  wliich  must  operate 
against  him  in  some  degree,  although,  he  can  regulate 
his  work  10  meet  them  in  most  cases,  as  these  inter- 
vals are  short.  The  average  product  of  rice  per  acre 
on  this  river  is  greater  than  in  Carolina,  owing  to  ihe 
causes  staled  by  Col.  Green.  We  heard  of  several 
instances  of  four  barrels  being  made  to  the  acre. 
(To  be  continued.) 

(From  the  Virginia  Farmer.) 
AGRICULTURE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  agriculture  to 
■write  in  the  advancement  of  this  noble,  yet  neglected 
subject,  I  have  determined  to  respond  to  your  inquiry 
with  regard  to  its  decline  in  our  stale,  and  as  to  the 
means  by  which  we  may  hope  it  will  be  improved. 

Our  injudicious  system  of  husbandry,  and  its  in- 
evitaole  consequence,  the  excessive  impoverishment 
of  our  soil,  obvious  and  universal  as  they  unquestion- 
ably are,  may  be  attributed  to  various  causes: — None 
of  them,  however,  either  in  their  origin  or  effect,  be- 
yond the  control  of  that  intelligence  and  persever- 
ance, which  are  essential  to  success  in  all  the  various 
pursuits  allotted  to  man.  In  ascertaining  the  defects 
of  our  present  mode  of  cullivation,  it  may  be  well  lo 
examine  the  sources  from  which  they  have  spruno-. 
Most  of  them  have  been  bequeathed  to  us,  with  our 
paternal  inheritance;  and  whilst  we  have  enjoyed  the 
latter,  we  have  but  too  generally  adhered  to  the  for- 
mer. Among  the  most  prominent  allurements  to  an 
exhausting  system  of  cultivation  presented  to  our 
ancestors,  may  be  esteemed  the  very  great  facilities 
aftorded  them,  of  procuring  sustenance.  The  slight 
and  alluvial  soil  found  on  the  margin  of  our  water 
courses,  producing  almost  spontaneously  abundant 
crops  of  corn  and  wheat,  aided  by  the  fish  and  fowl 
of  those  streams,  removed  all  incentives  to  the  ener- 
gy and  attention  of  the  practical  far.mer.  Another 
cause  of  almost  total  inatiention  lo  the  preservation 
of  the  soil,  was  the  strong  inducement  offered  by  the 
certainty  of  procuring  another  subject  on  which  to 
work,  by  means  of  new  clearings.  Land  being  very 
cheap,  the  farmer  who  had  exhausted  his  fields  by 
unremitted  tillage,  and  unlimited  pasturage,  found, 
in  a  resort  to  the  virgin  mold,  a  method  of  remedy- 
ing the  defects  introduced  by  his  former  bad  cultiva- 
tion, at  once  expeditious  and  congenial  lo  his  taste. 
'I'hus  thousands  of  acres,  which  by  judicious  man- 
agement, might  have  been  preserved  as  fruitful  as  in 
their  original  state,  were  rendered  barren.  The  fre- 
quent incursions  also,  of  those  hostile  tribes  by  whom 
the  first  settlers  of  our  country  were  surrounded, 
presented  no  inconsiderable  obstacle  to  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  farming,  as  the  reward  of  labor  was  thereby 
rendered  uncertain,  and  Ihe  regular  employments  of 
the  yoemen  of  our  country,  were  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  the  call  to  arms.  Another  cause  most  ad- 
verse to  agricultural  improvement,  is  the  extensive 
culture  of  tobacco.  To  this,  perhaps  more  than  any 
thin^  else,  may  be  ascribed  the  rapid  impoverishment 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  sections  of  our  state. — 
Those  best  acquainted  with  this  crop,  will  be  most 
able  to  appreciate  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  as 
the  experience  of  each  year  must  render  them  more 
aware,  of  the  continued  destruction  of  forest  land, 
the  monopoly  of  all  the  manure  on  the  farm,  and  the 
exclusive  attention  and  extravagant  quantity  of  labor 
bestowed  on  this  crop. 

To  the  fact  of  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the 
landed  properly  of  our  state  being  held  by  compara- 
tively few  persons,  may  likewise  be  attributed  many 


of  the  agricultural  errors  prevalent  among  us.  The 
result  of  this  distribution  of  land  was,  that  the  pos- 
sessors of  these  estates,  unmanageable  from  their 
great  size,  paid  but  little  personal  attention  to  them, 
depending  generally  on  mercenary  agents,  who  felt 
no  interest  in  the  improvement  or  even  preservation 
of  the  Soil,  and  whose  sole  object  was  to  obtain  the 
utmost  degree  of  production  from  the  estate,  during 
the  period  of  their  occupancy,  seldom  bestowing  a 
thought  on  its  future  condition,  when  the  lime  should 
arrive  for  them  to  be  superceded  by  others  of  the 
same  class,  who,  by  bringing  a  still  larger  rortion  of 
land  under  Ibis  wretched  system  of  cultivation, 
sought  at  once  the  making  their  own  fortunes,  and 
satisfying  the  demands  of  the  proprietor.  Last, 
though  not  least,  of  all  the  evils  with  which  our 
state  has  had  to  contend,  in  an  agricultural,  no  less 
than  a  political  point  of  view,  has  been  our  laboring 
population.  To  procure  ihe  requisite  quantity  of 
eff'ective  force,  we  maintain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  those  who  are  totally  useless,  either  from  age  or 
other  circumstances,  and  the  most  valuable,  acquire 
for  their  support,  a  very  considerable  supply  of  those 
articles  of  consumption, — for  example,  corn  and 
bacon;  which,  in  their  production,  operate  most  in- 
juriously on  our  lands. 

Having  thus  investigated  some  of  the  causes, 
which  most  certainly  and  manifestly  impaired  the 
fertility  of  our  country,  let  us  now  look  to  the  means 
by  which  we  may  hope  to  effect  a  change  in  the  as- 
pect of  our  aftaiis.  First,  I  should  say ,  that  improve- 
ment must  be  an  object  of  primary  importance;  that 
system  of  cullivalion  is  radically  defective,  which  does 
not  tend  unvaryingly  to  this  object.  We  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule,  universal  in  its  application,  that  if 
our  lands  are  not  improving,  they  aie  declining;  and 
we  are  constantly  either  increasing  our  real  capital, 
by  the  enhanced  value  of  our  soil,  or  lessening  it  by 
the  deterioration  thereof.  A  small  degree  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection,  must  convince  every  man  of  this. 

Agricultural  improvement  has  already  commenced, 
and,  we  m.ay  reasonably  hope,  that  its  progress  will 
be  more  rapid  each  succeeding  year.  Of  all  the  cau- 
ses, to  which  this  may  be  ascribed,  one  of  the  most 
obvious,  is  the  gradual  division  of  property  among 
those  who  feel  a  personal  interest  in  it, — expecting 
to  derive  from  it  support  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  who  will  therefore  bestow  upon  it 
that  attention  which  will  reasonably  ensure  success. 
Much  of  that  talent  and  energy  which  have  hitherto 
been  exclusively  devoted  to  literary  professions,  will 
be  employed  in  ascertaining  why  disappointments  in 
agriculture  so  frequently  occur?  The  sources  of  these 
will  be  discovered,  and  the  remedy  applied.  Ana- 
logy and  experience  both  sustain  this  opinion.  In  the 
operation  of  nature,  no  less  than  in  those  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  effects  flow  from  causes,  the  connection 
may  not  be  so  apparent,  but  it  is  as  inseparable.  A 
substitution  of  ameliorating  crops,  combined  with 
such  a  distribution  of  manure,  as  will  benefit  our 
lands  generally,  will  be  attended  with  the  best  effect. 

From  the  application  of  science  lo  agriculture,  we 
may  entertain  the  most  lively  hopes.  Need  I  do 
more  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  than  refer  lo  the 
unprecedented  improvement  which  has  been  produced 
in  the  eastern  part  of  our  country  by  the  use  of 
marie;  and  in  the  middle  and  western,  by  gypsum  and 
clover,  crops  have  been  doubled,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  instead  of  being  increased  in  a  proportion  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  its  production.  As  another 
illustration  of  this  principle,  I  would  mention  the  fact 
of  the  smut  being  completely  arrested  in  its  progress; 
an  evil  which  at  one  period  threatened  the  wheat 
growing  sections  of  our  state  with  the  most  disas- 
trous results.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples. — 
The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  conviction  will  su- 
persede skepticism,  and  we  shall  exhibit  incur  ex- 
horbitant  crops  and  verdant  fields,  husbandry,  worthy 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  hope  of 
A  Friend  to  AcBict;i,TtrRE. 
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llie  fields,  the  deepest  shade  is  in  the  grove:  the 
balrny  air  breailies  of  rural  enjoyment:  fruiis  and  flow- 
ers are  found  united  in  the  gardens;  and  all  thai 
spring  can    furnish  of  the    beauliiul  is   mingled  with 


SocrETV  OF 
Mabtla>d,  at  its  I'rst  Annual  Exhibition,  June 
12,  1S33, — Bv  John  P.  KiiNMtDY. 

Lndies  and  GentUmtn  of  the  florticxdiural  Society: 

I  hold  it  an  undeserved  favor  that  you  have  select- 
ed me  to  make  the  address  on  the  occasion  of  llie  pre- 
sent celebration.     Tliough  not  wanting  in  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  worth  of  the  objects  of  this  society,  nor 
of  the    eflSciency  of  the   means  in  your  power  to  ac- 
complish  them, — nay,  not  less  jmliued,  1  trust,  than 
any  of  you,  with   a    lively  hope  to  see  the  institution 
which  you  have    lately  organized   fulfil   its  destined 
purpose,  an(}  shed    its  manifold  beneficent  influences 
upon  our  community,  yet  1  cannot  but  feel  that  there 
are  many  gentlemen  amongst  you.  whose  active  zeal 
in   this  enterprize,  whose  peculiar  study  of  the  pur- 
suits  to  which  it  is  allied,  wh'ise  intelligence,  taste 
and  scholarship  might  have  directed  your  regards  to 
them,  much  more  appropriately  than  to  myself,  when 
you  were  about  to  appoint  an  individual  to  recommend 
in  public  oiscourse  the  excellent  aims  for  whM;h  you 
have  associated.  In  alloiing  ihisduty  to  me, therefore, 
I  must  be   permitted  to  esleem  it  a  personal  token  ot 
yonr  consideration,  lor  which  I  am  boon  J  to  make  you 
a  grateful  acknowledgment;  and  I  desire  to  add  to  this 
expression  of  my  thanks,  tlie  avowal  that  the  task  you 
have   set  before  me   is  one  which  I  take  an  especial 
pleasure  in    performing.     1  approach  it  with  a  cheer- 
ful resolution,  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  feel  assur- 
ed that  the  same  friendly  concern  wliich  impelled  you 
to  put  this  duty  upon  me,  will  indulgently  overlook 
the  necessary  imperfections  of  my  performance;  and, 
in  the  second   place,  because  the  subject  itself  is  full 
of  agreeable  appliances   and  pleasant  topics.     I   ad- 
dress you   in    the   midst  of  a   wilderness  of  sweets, 
where  the  eye  has  been  delighted  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  nature's  forms  and  colors,  developed  in  her 
choicest  flowers,  and  where  the  air  is  redolent  with 
tjie  odor  of  a  thousand  perfumes:  the  treasures  of  the 
neighboring  gardens  liave  been   spread  around  you  in 
a  splendid   array  of  rare  and    luxuriant  production.*: 
this  hall  has  been  transmuted  into  a  charmed  grotto, 
■where  one  might  fancy  some  unearthly  enchanter  had 
wrought  his  spell  to  delight  the  senses  with  all  the 
riches  of  shape,  hue  and  fragrance: 

"Ten  thousand  colors  wafted  through  the  air, 
In  magic  glances   play  upon  the  eye, 
Combining  in  their  endless  fairy  forms 
A  wild  creation." 
Around  you,  participating  in   this  banquet  of  de- 
lights, are   gathered  your   friends  and   neighbors,  all 
joyous  as  yourselves,  giving  and  receiving  the  quick 
impulse  of  pleasure  engendered  by  the  scene,  and,  by 
the  sympathy  of  mutual  satisfactions,  quickening,  en- 
larging and  renewing  the  cheerfulness  of  this  festival. 
Here,  as  if  in  rivalry  with  the  delicate  perfections  of 
thiscongregation  of  plant  and  flower,  are  grouped  about 
ns  the  not  less  brilliant  assemblage  of  our  fair  towns- 
women, of  whom  it  is  no  flattery  to  say  that  their  far- 
renowned  beauty  is  the  least  of  their  attractions.  Their 
presence   here  is  an  auspicious   omen  for  the  success 
of  your  undertaking.     Where  they  delight  to  come, 
we  may  assure  ourselves  that  the  graceful  genius  of 
their  sex  will  inluse  into  the  labors  and  observances 
of  the   place   the  predominating  flavor  of  their  own 
sensitive   and   refined    taste     This   hall   of  flowers 
should  be  peculiarly  their  temple;  and  we  would  fain 
hope  that  at  each  return  of  this  celebration  we  may 
find  the  pursuits  and  labors  of  the  society  applauded, 
promoted  and  sustained  by  the  increasing  zeal  with 
which   the  ladies  of  Baltimore  devote  themselves  to 
its  prosperity.    Then,  too,  the  season  of  the  year  at 
which  we  meet  lends  no  small  share  of  allurement  to 
the  festivity  of  this  ceremony.     Spring  has  just  fal- 
\m  into  the  arms  of  summer:  the  freshest  green  is  on 


much  that  summer  can  supply  of  the  delicious.  'I'he 
physical  frame  of  man  is  yet  unexhausted  by  pro- 
longed heals;  the  timely  and  frequent  shower  yet 
refreshes  the  face  of  earth,  and  no  parching  drought 
at  this  season  deforms  the  landscape:  Verlumiius  has 
successively  discarded  his  various  disguises,  and  has 
won  the  prudish  Pomona,  and  Flora  is  close  in  the 
train  of  the  wedded  pair.  This  may,  therefore,  be 
emphaticully  called  the  season  of  delight  and  beauty. 
From  all  these  causes,  I  may  truly  say  my  theme 
is  full  of  agreeable  topics,  and  that  to  descant  on 
them,  as  is  my  province,  is  more  of  a  recreation  than 
a  task.  \Vould  that  I  were  able  adequately  to  express 
the  emotions  which  ihe  contemplation  of  these  sub- 
jects raises  in  my  mind! — that  1  were  able  to  excite 
in  your  breasts  the  keen  sense  of  enjoyment  with 
which  my  own  is  moved  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
to  which  your  kindness  has  called  me! 

Tills  is  the  first  public  exhibition  of  the  society.  It 
is  an  experiment  upon  tiie  taste  and  feeling  of  this 
community;  and  from  the  general  and  favorable  inter- 
est which  the  endeavor  has  won,  I  think  it  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  an  experiment  of  doubtful  suc- 
cess. If  the  event  be  prosperous,  it  will  fornish  a 
"ratifying  evidence  that  the  ciiizens  of  our  state  have 
arrived  at  a  wholesome  elevation  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual refinement. 

Every  stage  of  society,  in  the  progress  of  man  from 
rude  and  unpolished  life  up  to  the  extreme  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  distinguished  by  its  appropriate  character.  In 
the  first  or  earlier  eras,  we  may  see  him  struggling, 
with  unassisted  strength,  for  the  mere  rough  materi- 
als of  subsistence:  a  little  more  advanced,  we  shall 
find  him  diligent  and  inventive  to  enlarge  the  num- 
ber of  his  comforts:  still  further  on  his  career,  his 
history  will  present  him  in  search  of  superfluities; — 
the  elegancies  of  life  will  then  engage  his  pursuit, 
and  he  will  be  assiduous  to  accumulate  what  may 
adorn  and  illustrate  his  condition:  passing  forward  be- 
yond this  stage,  his  high-fed  desires  and  stimolaled 
passions  scorn  the  wholesome  aliment  that  previously 
made  him  happy,  and  he  will  covet  far-sought  enjoy- 
ments; his  taste  rendered  vicious  by  satiety,  difficult  to 
please,  adulteiated  and  sickly,  will  only  be  content 
with  the  gratifications  which  are  to  be  procured  at  the 
greatest  cost,  and  with  the  largest  and  most  perilous 
expenditure  of  labor.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  march  of 
humanity: — and  thus  do  the  wants  of  that  restless, 
changeful  creature  man  provoke  him  to  pursuits  and 
attainments  which  severally  give  a  sign  or  character 
to  the  manifold  varieties  of  human  society,  from  Ihe 
day  of  the  unthralled  savage,  to  that  of  the  frivolous 
and  effete  voluptuary. 

I  need  not  say,  that  the  middle  degrees  on  this  scale 
are  the  most  healthful  and  the  most  happy: — they 
unite  the  hardih  lod  and  endeavor  of  primitive  society 
with  the  refinement  of  the  elder  changes — alike  re- 
moved from  the  vices  of  both. 

It  is  worth  observation  that  in  the  infancy  of  social 
existence;  man  works  alone.  He  works  at  odds  and 
disadvantage  with  his  adversary  want:  his  young  in- 
vention has  not  yet  supplied  him  with  implements:  a 
bare  right  arm,  braced  by  toil  and  brawny  by  use,  is 
the  weapon  w'ith  which  he  goes  forth  to  do  battle  with 
hunger.  The  skin  of  the  conquered  Nemean  lion  is 
the  only  garment  of  this  Hercules;  and  with  no  other 
assistance  than  that  of  his  club  he  destroys  the  wild 
boar  of  Erymanthus,  and  drags  up  the  tiiple  headed 
Cerberus  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  His  is  the  victory 
achieved  by  brute  force,  and  with  many  an  agonizing 
strain  of  the  muscles;  and  when  he  prostrates  his 
giant  enemy  and  sets  his  foot  upon  his  breast,  he 
dashes  the  drops  from  his  brow,  as  one  who  has  gain- 
ed the  day  in  a  mortal  encounter.  It  is  not  long, 
however,  before  he  finds  that  his  fellow  man  may  be 
made  an  efficient  instrument  in  this  war  with  neces- 


sity: that  a  combination  will  avail  more  than  separate 
and  unconcerted  struggles; — and  with  this  aim  he 
subdues  hi->  brother  and  enlists  him  as  a  co-laborer. 
Then  he  discovers  further,  that  working  with  associ- 
ated raind,  as  well  as  with  united  strength,  increases 
his  power  an  hundred  fold.  This  iniporiant  secret  of 
association  is  no  sooner  carried  into  use  than  the  whole 
surface  of  human  existence  changes:  improvement 
rapidly  follows  on  the  steps  of  improvement;  useful 
things  abound;  comforts,  luxuries,  elegancies  spring 
up  like  magical  creations:  life  moves  upon  multiplied 
springs  and  wheels:  the  work  of  hands  grows  to  be 
insignificant,  when  set  beside  the  work  of  minds  that 
have  seized  upon  the  great  enginery  of  nature.  Wind, 
and  water,  and  fire,  and  vapor  are  brought  into  tre- 
mendous alliance; — and  man,  the  dwarf,  becomes  an 
irresistible  giant,  and  sniiles  at  the  marvellous  speed 
and  overwhelming  impetus  with  which  his  omnipo- 
tent machinery  produces  whatsoever  his  genius  di- 
rects. 

The  same  sense  and  insight,  that  has  taught  us  the 
value  of  this  power  of  combination  of  individuals  for 
the  procurement  of  things  indispensable,  also  instructs 
us  in  the  usefulness  of  association  for  the  procurement 
of  things  that  belong  to  the  luxury  of  life;  and  it  is 
accordingly  a  characleristic  of  this  age,  remarkable 
beyond  all  former  precedent,  to  build  up  societies  for 
the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the  elegant 
arts.  It  is  a  good  sign  to  see  a  community  arrived  at 
that  point  of  mora!  culture  and  education  at  which 
the  people  think  of  establishing  these  institutions.  It 
speaks  of  the  taste,  the  refinement,  and  the  virtue  of 
the  nation.  It  tells  of  the  abandonment  of  the  rude- 
ness of  unfurnished  and  unlelteied  society,  and  of  the 
substitution  of  intellectual  pleasures  for  gross  and  sen- 
sual indulgences.  It  shows  us  that  sober  and  intelli- 
gent industry  is  attaining  its  great  and  glorious  aim; 
that  it  is  arriving  at  its  healthful  maturity,  and  is  pro- 
ducing the  fruiis  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  the 
seed;  that  it  is  making  a  sound,  happy,  enlightened 
nation, — tuch  as  all  wise  founders  of  states  have  pic- 
lured  to  themselves  when  they  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  empires.  It  is  good,  therefore,  to  see  a  people 
bestow  their  care  upon  a  liberal  support  of  painting', 
statuary,  architecture,  music,  and  all  the  other  arts 
which  adorn  the  condition  of  society. — Amongst  these 
other  arts,  that  of  planiing  seeds  and  tilling  the  earth, 
for  the  sake  of  Iruit  and  flowers,  holds  a  place  full  as 
high,  as  worthy,  and  as  excellent  as  any  in  the  cata- 
logue. 

The  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  its  neighborhood 
have,  for  many  years  past,  been  distinguished  for  the 
productions  of  their  gardens; — at  least  in  that  most 
useful  department  concerned  with  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  and  fruiis  for  the  table.  The  climate  of 
this  region  is  eminently  favorable  to  this  culture. — 
Our  central  position,  or  middle  latitude,  enables  us, 
with  no  great  expense  or  trouble,  to  rear  the  plants 
native  to  either  extremities  of  this  country.  We  have 
a  soil  which,  though  light,  is  »varm  and  kindly,  and 
readily  submits  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman.  We 
have  sheltered  valleys,  where  the  fierce  north  wind 
is  denied  approach;  and  we  have  low  lands  bordering 
on  our  river,  where  the  winter  is  sooner  compelled  to 
dissolve  his  icy  fetters,  and  release  the  struggling 
germ  from  his  grasp,  than  is  common  to  the  more  ele- 
vated table  lands  westward.  Our  vegetation,  there- 
fore, is  earlier,  and  more  easily  protected,  immediate- 
ly in  this  vicinity, than  almost  on  any  other  spot  lying 
along  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  These  causes 
have  operated  to  give  us  good  gardens.  They  have 
been  greatly  assisted, —  in  fact,  we  may  say,  these  ad- 
vantages were  first  shown  to  us, — by  the  French  em- 
io-raats  from  St.  Domingo,  who,  some  thirty  years 
gone  by,  were  exiled  by  the  domestic  troubles  of  that 
island;  and  who  fortunately  selected  this  city  as  their 
asylum.  That  -iseful  and  worthy  class  of  refugees 
brought  with  them  an  invaluable  gift  to  our  people — 
the  knowledge  of  plants  and  garden  stuffs.  They 
were  a  frugal  and  industrious  race  of  meo,  wb<u% 
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calm  and  philosophic  resignation  to  misfortune  taught 
ns  a  moral  lesson  scarcely  less  valuable  than  the  phy- 
sical boon  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  Many  of 
them  had  been  affluent,  had  lived  in  the  abundance 
of  their  tropical  climate,  and.  in  accordance  with  the 
simple  and  healthful  habits  of  their  nation,  had  accu- 
rately studied  all  the  processes  of  horticulture,  and 
drawn  their  chief  luxuries  from  that  pursuit.  'I'hey 
had  been  despoiled  of  their  wealth;  their  homes  were 
subverted;  and,  with  the  few  household  relics  which 
haste  allowed  them  to  snatch  up,  they  fled  before  the 
pursuing  war,  and  reached  our  shores  in  safely.  On 
their  arrival  here,  ti.ey  soon  became  an-are  of  the  va- 
lue of  this  position  for  gardens,  and  many  persons, 
now  within  my  hearing,  will  doubtless  remember  the 
rapid  improvement  which  took  place  in  the  supply  of 
our  markets.  Almost  immediately  from  the  date  of 
this  event,  Baltimore  became  distinguished  for  the 
profusion  and  excellence  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  supplied  her  tables.  !?ince  that  period  eacli 
coming  year  has  added  some  new  bounty  to  this  valua- 
ble resource:  ourgarJens  multiply  to  the  full  measure 
of  our  increasing  demand:  new  plants  have  been  intro- 
duced; and  an  eager  emulation  has  been  active  to 
furnish  these  healthful  stores  of  comfort  in  the  richest 
variety,  and  largest  abundance. — The  poor  emigrant 
has  past  to  the  tomb:  his  generation  have  become 
mingled  in  the  mass  of  our  citizen?:  liis  humble  name 
may  even  now  be  forgotten:  but  his  great  and  price- 
less gift  survives  as  a  monument  of  his  usefulness, 
which,  although  it  may  not  have  the  glory  of  the 
storied  urn,  nor  the  splendor  of  the  sculptured  co- 
lumn— no,  nor  the  tribute  of  the  deathless  page  to 
make  it  intelligible  to  posterity,  has,  nevertheless,  an 
equally  honorable  claim  to  the  respect  of  the  wise 
and  the  good,  as  a  perpetual  though  silent  benefac- 
tion to  the  country. 

It  is  not  long  since  an  Agricultural  society  was  es- 
tablished in  this  state.  Its  ch'ef  object  was  to  pro- 
mote inquiry  and  increase  of  knowledge,  in  reference 
to  the  more  extensive  concerns  of  farming.  It  looked 
to  the  production  of  the  crops  of  grain,  the  cultivation 
of  grasses,  and  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cat- 
tle; in  fact,  generally  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  husbandman,  I  recall  this  society  to 
mind,  that  I  may  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  attended  to  the  impression  it  has  made,  for 
proof  of  the  value  of  such  associations.  Our  farmers 
in  general,  are  a  highly  intelligent  race  of  men.  skill- 
ed in  their  particular  pursuit,  and  careful  of  their  own 
interest,  and  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  the  means 
of  improvement  and  the  disposition  to  nse  them,  with- 
out the  aid  of  societies,  as  largely  as  any  class  of  men 
in  any  country.  Yet  it  requires  no  closeness  of  ob- 
servation to  see  how  much  agriculture  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  labors  of  this  society;  what  emulation 
has  sprung  up  to  enlighten  those  who  are  ignorant, 
and  to  extend  the  field  of  knowledge  for  the  learned; 
what  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry;  what  incalculable  benefits  have 
been  conferred  upon  the  country  by  the  importation  of 
new  stocks  of  cattle;  and,  above  all, — I  mention  it  be- 
cause the  youngest  individual  in  this  hall  may  recog- 
nize the  fact, — what  signal  advantages  we  all  have 
enjoyed  in  the  increased  abundance  and  excellence 
which  has  been  given  to  the  produclsof  the  dairy.  It  is 
a  pleasant  thing  to  compare  the  present  day  with  the 
day  that  is  gone.  It  is  pleasant  to  live  in  a  country 
whose  condition  is  ever  on  the  rise;  and  to  see  our 
neighbors,  kindred  and  friends,  day  by  day,  growing 
more  comfortable,  contented  and  affluent;  to  witness 
the  nation  growing  rich  in  the  substantial  blessings  of 
life;  the  rich  man  of  yesterday  made  richer  to-day,  and 
the  poor  man  of  an  earlier  date  brought  to  the  conveni- 
ences and  comforts  of  the  opulent.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  how  marvellously  luxuries  have  grown  cheap  by 
the  invention  and  skill  of  man;  and  things  that  were 
deemed  superfluous  in  one  age,  converted  by  the  gen 
eral  elevation  of  society,  into  the  common  necessaries 
©f  the  next;  to  see  that  which  was  once  the  peculium 


of  the  wealthy,  by  the  magic  of  man's  productive 
skill,  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  industrious 
laborer.  These  things  are  pleasant  to  be  thought  of; 
and  they  make  the  heart  of  the  patriotic  man  glad 
when  he  reflects  that  they  belong  to  his  country: 
they  make  the  heart  of  the  religious  man  thankful, 
when  he  remembers  them  as  the  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence:  they  spread  cheerfulness  and  content, — the 
richest  of  earthly  blessings, — over  the  whole  people: 
they  enliven  the  carol  of  the  ploughman:  they  brace 
the  sinews  of  labor,  and  rob  toil  of  its  fatigue:  they 
light  up  the  countenances  of  the  poor;  and  they  make 
it  a  happy  and  enviable  thing  to  the  stranger,  to  have 
a  heritage  in  this  land. 

Such  may  be  said  to  be  a  picture  of  our  country 
through  the  last  twenty  years.  This  has  resulted,  in 
part,  from  the  natural  increase  of  population  and 
wealth,  inevitably  incident  to  a  fruitful  and  peaceful 
territory,  but  in  great  part,  also,  does  it  result  from  the 
assidious  eflort  made  by  individuals  and  societies  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  necessary  to  make 
a  nation  prosperous,  and  especially  of  the  arts  of  hus- 
bandry. The  press  has  liberally  devoted  its  influence 
to  the  support  of  this  efl^jrt.  Periodical  papers  have 
been  ably  edited,  and  munificently  encouraged  to  dis- 
seminate science  far  and  wide;  the  best  pens  have 
been  employed  to  make  this  knowledge  common;  the 
air,  if  I  may  so  speak,  has  been  filled  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  useful  things,  and  men  have  absorbed  instruc- 
tion almost  unconsciously  to  themselves.  They  have 
caught  hints  from  almanacs,  wisdom  from  the  fleeting 
sheets  of  a  newspaper,  precepts  from  proverbs,  and 
good  from  all. 

In  this  progress  upon  the  career  of  improvement  our 
community  have  arrived  at  another  stage.  That  stage 
is  indicated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  The  cultivation  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
flowers  no  less  demands  the  fostering  care  of  societies, 
than  the  larger  concerns  of  husbandry;  indeed,  from 
the  variety  of  subjects  which  this  pursuit  embraces; 
from  the  minute  character  of  its  details:  from  the  com- 
prehensive knowledge  which  it  requires;  and  more 
especially,  from  the  want  of  familiarity,  in  the  great 
mass  of  our  citizens,  with  the  endless  processes  of  this 
cultivation,  it  would  seem,  more  than  most  other  pur- 
suits, to  demand  the  aid  of  intelligent  societies,  ear- 
nestly devoted  to  publishing  the  secrets  of  the  know- 
ledge upon  which  it  depends.  It  invokes  the  assis- 
tance not  only  of  the  practical  gardener,  but  of  the 
attentive  and  astute  naturalist;  it  is  concerned  not  on- 
ly with  the  subjects  to  which  our  domestic  observa- 
tion has  grown  habituated, but  looks  abroad  into  every 
quarter  of  the  earth;  it  explores  the  treasures  of  eve- 
ry climate;  it  studies  the  properties  of  every  soil;  it 
investigates  the  peculiarities  of  every  plant;  it  collects 
the  experience  of  every  people.  It  is  careful  to  make 
that  vegetation  perfect  and  fruitful  which  nature  has 
thrown  before  us  in  a  wild  and  rugged  strength,  and 
to  which  she  has  given  the  promise,  that  by  the  nur- 
ture of  man  its  fruits  should  be  made  abundant;  it  is 
skillful,  by  the  arts  of  grafting  and  culture,  to  pro- 
duce new  and  endless  varieties  of  species,  it  is  dili- 
gent (o  naturalize  and  domesticate  the  rare  and  val 
uable  productions  of  distant  climes;  in  short,  it  brings 
into  the  circle  of  a  distinct  science  the  knowledge  of 
interesting  facts  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  large 
surface  of  nature.  The  want  of  a  society  adapted  to 
this  kind  of  investigation  would  not  begin  to  be  felt 
until  the  improving  taste  of  the  community,  guided 
by  the  laudable  zeal  of  public  spirited  individuals, 
should  take  a  direction  towards  the  elegant  luxuries 
of  the  garden.  That  this  taste  is  growing  up  amongst 
us,  is  abundantly  manifested  by  the  zeal  with  which 
this  first  celebration  of  the  Maryland  Horticultural 
Society  has  been  sustained;  it  is  displayed  in  the  rich 
and  rare  productions  which  have  been  shown  for  two 
days  past  in  this  hall;  it  is  illustrated  by  the  lively 
and  eager  interest  of  the  respectable  and  intelligent 
crowds,  who,  to-day  and  yesterday,  have  mingled  in 
this  festival  of  flowers. 


There  are  already  several  such  institutions  on  this 
continent,  some  of  which  have  been  in  the  full  career 
of  usefulness  fur  many  years  past.  Their  impression 
upon  the  people,  amongst  whom  they  have  been  es- 
tablished, has  invariably  been  beneficent;  we  follow  in 
their  steps,  imitate  their  example,  and  aim  at  the  same 
good.  This  society  scarcely  numbers,  as  yet,  six 
months  since  its  creation — indeed,  the  present  occa- 
sion may  be  said  to  be  its  first  announcement  to  the 
public— and  it  is  a  cheerful  and  grateful  subject  of  re- 
flection to  the  patriotic  gentlemen  who  brought  it  into 
existence,  that  their  fellow  townsmen  have  so  quickly 
responded  to  their  laudable  purpose,  and  that  they  have 
already  enlisted  the  support  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
members.  Their  little  academy  promises  to  spring  up 
to  a  quick  and  sturdy  maturity,  and  to  win  the  uni- 
versal regard  of  every  liberal  and  enlightened  friend 
of  useful  knowledge. 

The  design  of  every  well  regulated  Horticultural 
Society,  is  two  fold.  It  is  first,  to  explore  and  devel- 
ope  the  useful  properties  of  plants;  and,  secondly,  to 
supply  the  means  of  procuring  and  multiplying  the 
rare  and  beautiful  vegetable  productions  of  nature. 

The  first  department  is  a  larje  one.  It  is  concern- 
ed with  the  nurture  and  distribution  of  that  large 
class  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  the  provident 
source  of  all  good  has  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  the  support  of  his  creatures.  There  is  not 
a  climate  so  fierce,  from  the  inhospitable  and  howling 
wilderness  of  the  Arctic — from  the  far  extremities 

" of  Norumbega  and  the  Samoed  shore," 

down  to  the 

" utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane," 

—  there  is  not  a  barren  rock  so  cheerless,  nor  a  strand 
so  bleak,  but  that  the  bounty  of  heaven  has  domesti- 
cated on  it  some  plant  whose  substance  will  furnish 

subsistence  to  the  living  things  that  there  inhabit. 

We  have  brought,  from  far  and  near,  into  our  gardens 
many  of  the  choice  dainties  which  God  has  bestowed 
upon  the  prolific  earth:  the  fruits  and  vegetables, 
with  which  we  are  conversant,  are  but  few  of  them 
native  to  the  soil  on  which  they  grow; — the  ca'e  of 
man  has  long  ago  visited  them  in  their  remote  homes, 
and  he  has  preserved  the  seed,  and  spread  them,  in 
inexhaustable  abundance,  over  all  the  habitable  places 
of  the  globe.  By  an  admirable  provision  of  nature 
they  possess  the  invaluable  quality  of  self-naturaliza- 
tion, and  readily  adapt  themselves  to  almost  every 
variety  of  climate  where  man  himself  attains  his  phy- 
sical perfection.  There  yet  sleep  in  the  solitudes  of 
nature  many  an  unknown  weed,  whoie  esculent  vir- 
tue the  prying  eye  of  science  has  not  yet  discover- 
ed;— they  will  there  sleep  in  undisturbed  obscurity, 
until  the  frequent  excursions  of  individuals  and  so- 
cieties, impelled  by  the  noble  ambition  of  unfolding 
these  vegetable  treasures  to  the  light  of  day,  shall  in- 
vade their  hiding  places,  and  give  their  humble  worth 
its  due  share  of  the  esteem  of  mankind.  This  enter- 
prize  is  now  busily  on  foot,  and  year  after  year  the 
votaries  of  knowledge  are  enlarging  their  catalogue 
of  the  bounties  of  earth. 

Not  less  important,  on  the  score  of  usefulness,  are 
these  investigations  when  they  are  directed  to  the 
search  after  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  vegetable 
creation.  The  pharmacopseia  of  medicine  is  indebted 
to  the  labors  of  the  horticulturist  for  its  most  valua- 
ble ingredients.  How  many  a  pain  has  been  assuag- 
ed, how  many  a  dreadful  hour  of  suffering  averted, 
how  many  a  life  preserved  by  the  simple  physic  of 
the  garden!  Scarcely  a  plant  that  put.s  forth  its 
modest  leaves  beneath  the  hedge,  nor  little  root  that 
twists  its  fibres  into  the  borders  of  the  garden  walk, 
that  is  not  a  laboratory  of  priceless  essences,  for  the 
relief  of  some  of  the  countless  ills  that  beset  human- 
ity. The  power  that  ordained  man  to  be  the  victim 
of  feebleness  and  disease,  as  if  compassionating  his 
inevitable  decay,  and  taking  pity  on  his  suffering,  has 
;  garnered  up  ia  these  humbW  cells  innumerable  speci- 
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fics,  for  ihe  possession  of  which,  in  his  moments  ol 
agony,  the  proudest  monarch  would  barter  his  crown. 
Nor  is  the  excellence  of  the  horticulturist's  labor 
conSned  to  the  improvement  of  vegelation  for  food 
and  medicine.  It  has  much  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
affording  shade  and  shelter  to  our  habitations  Irom 
the  intense  heat  of  the  summer  sky.  We  may 
learn  by  it  how  to  collect  and  transplant  trees;  what 
peculiar  attention  they  require;  how  their  growth 
may  be  quickened  and  their  health  jiriserved  to  make 
them  uselnl  where  they  are  placed.  Connected  with 
Ibis  subject,  too,  is  a  large  field  of  \aluable  inquiry 
into  the  properties  and  character  of  our  forest  trees, 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  tlie  best  and  most 
serviceable  kinds  ol  timber — a  siibject  which  at  no 
distant  day  will  claim  a  large  share  of  the  attention 
of  our  countrymen.  1  lie  indiscriminate  hand  of  the 
woodman  has  lojig  been  ruililessly  at  work  upon  our 
forests,  and  has  already  destroyed  the  resource  of 
great  and  important  wealth  to  the  nation.  The  diffu- 
sion of  information  on  ll.ese  subjects,  may  correct  the 
mischievous  undervaluing  of  the  glories  of  our  groves, 
and  preserve  to  lulure  generations  a  possession  which 
their  experience  will  jiroperly  estimate,  if  ours  does 
not. 

I-et  no  one  believe  that  these  are  frivolous  or  igno- 
ble pur.'iuilB.     'J  hey  arc  fostered  by  the  care,  and  up- 
held by  the  sullrage  of  the  wisest  and  best   men  in 
all    aires.     'J'he  most  renowned  and  illustrious  indi- 
viduals have  betaken  themselves  to  the  tilling  of  the 
earth  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  fresh  and  lively  enjoy- 
ment, and   in  ihe  hours  of  their   brightest   triumphs 
and    busiest   engrossment  have  thought  of  the  plea- 
sant earth  and  its  prolific  progeny,  with  a  relish  ren- 
dered keener  by  contrast  vith   the  pursuits  of  their 
ambition.     It  is  no  mean  glory  to  be  the  first  discov- 
erer of  a  useful  vegetable;  nor  is  his  fame  to  be  des- 
pised who   produces  the  familiar  roots  and  plants  of 
our  gardens  in  the   highest  state  of  perfection.     He 
who  succeeds  in  bringmg  into  existence  a  turnip  or  a 
beet  which  will  weigh  ten  pounds,  when  these  roots 
before  were  not  known  to  exceed  two,  and  who  shall 
teach    his   counlrymen  how    to   repeal   the   process, 
confers    upon    mankind   a   benefit   that  should    enti- 
tle him  to  a  civic  crown.     He  who,  by  his  zeal  and 
research  amongst  the  stores  of  nature,  adds  another 
wholesome  and  nutritious  vegetable  to  the  sup]ilies  of 
the  table,  as  lairly  wins  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
liis  country  as  the  man  who  serves  her  in  the  senate 
or    the    field.     The  introduction  of  the  potato   into 
Europe,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  may  be    al- 
most said  to  have  created  a  distinct  political  era.     It 
is  nut  long  since  the  tomato  and  tiie  egg  plant, — now 
classed  amongst  our  most  valued  and  delicious  vege- 
tables,— were  first  given  to  the  people  of  this  land. 
From    whom  tiiis  boon  was  derived,  is  a  fact  which 
has   shared    the   obscurity  and   oblivion    common  to 
many  of  the  noblest  benetaciicjns  to  our  species.     Its 
value,  however,  is   attested    by  the   universal  favor 
with  which  it  has  been  received.     It  has  been  said, 
by  some  impassioned  epicure,  that  that  man  is  enti- 
tled to  the  thanks  of  his  country  who  invents  a  new 
dish.     II  such  should  be  his  glory,  how  much  more 
signal  should  be   the  fame  of  the  man  who,  by  dis- 
covering a  new  and  savory  material,  should  lay  the 
foundation  of  twenty  dishes!  — who,  instead  of  spend- 
ing his  genius  upon  another  mode  of  combining  and 
concocting   the  already  known  elements  of  good  liv- 
ing, carries  his  research  into  the  field  of  unexplored 
aliment,  and  brings  into  the  kitchen  some  before  un- 
heard of,  rich,  flavorous    and  healthful   nutriment. — 
What  renown  would  await  the  gardener  or  the  her- 
balist, who  should  succeed  in  transplanting  to  our  soil, 
or    who  should   discover  in    the  mold  ol  our  forests 
that  most  boasted  of  all  European  condiments— that 
matchless  and  priceless  flavorer  of  soups,  pasties  and 
ragouts— that  most   catachrestical  dainty,  of   which 
it  glorifies  a  man  to  be   able   even  to  speak  in  our 
country,— since  it  shows  that  he  has  had  the  benefit 
of  the  Trans-Atlantic  tour— I  mean    the    far-famed 


Iruflle!  Truly,  that  man's  name  should  be  well  re- 
membered! I  can  imagine  with  what  sincere  affec- 
tion it  would  be  lauded  by  the  hungry  man  who 
sale  himself  down,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  repast 
where  this  rare  seasoner  lent  its  fiavor  to  the  viands: 
how  acute  and  pleasant  would  be  the  recognition  of 
the  man  of  nicely  adjusted  palate  at  the  same  ban- 
quet: how  thankfully  the  invalid,  with  sickly  and 
sated  taste,  would  express  his  sense  of  the  benefaction 
when  he  found  it  reviving,  stimulating  and  charming 
his  jaded  and  capricious  appetite.  These,  1  repeat, 
although  they  concern  our  sensual  enjoyments  and 
furnish  appliances  to  our  baser  desires,  are  neverthe- 
less no  mean  glories.  They  contribute  innocent 
allurements  to  beguile  man  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  weariness  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage;  and  they 
corroborate  and  fortify  his  body  by  giving  him  health 
and  strengih,  and  cheerfulness  and  content — the  bel- 
ter to  enable  him  to  discharge  these  higher  and  more 
noble  offices  w  hich  belong  to  his  condition  as  a  think- 
ing, aspiring,  and  accountable  being. 

To  all  such  purposes  the  Horticultural  Society  is 
eminently  subservient.  It  not  only  invites  and  per- 
suades men  to  give  their  attention  to  the  introduction 
of  new  \fgetables;  but  it  also  leaches  how  those  in 
use,  native  or  naturalized,  may  be  produced  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  with  the  least  labor,  and  at  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  year.  It  studies  the  nature  of 
plants,  their  characters,  their  habits,  the  things  and 
conditions  congenial  to  them,  and  the  obstacles  that 
embarrass  their  increase.  It  leaches  what  distemper- 
atures  are  incident  to  their  growth;  what  signs  attend 
Iheir  career,  whether  for  good  or  ill;  and  with  what 
profit  these  may  be  observed.  In  fact  it  builds  up  a 
beautiful  system  of  ge(jrgics,  which  the  philosopher 
may  study  with  delight,  and  ihe  practical  gardener 
may  pursue  uith  advantage.  It  furnishes  a  fruitful 
source  of  emolument  to  the  poor, and  opens  new  fields 
for  the  employment  of  wealth,  and  a  thousand  new 
channels  for  the  distribution  of  it  amongst  the  labor- 
ing classes.  Its  purposes  are  good,  and  its  mean.s  of 
reaching  them  wholesome.  Such  are  its  more  imme- 
diate useful  aims. 

Its  second  design  is  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  orna- 
mental vegetation,  and  to  contribute  to  tlie  pleasures 
of  the  eye.  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  on  the 
present  occasion,  if  I  did  not  descant  upon  this  branch 
of  the  labors  of  the  society. 

A  garden  is  a  theme  of  pleasant  recollections  lo  us 
in  every  stage  of  life.  We  remember,  with  a  pecu- 
liar fondness,  (hose  days  of  infancy  which  were  spent 
in  playing  through  the  labyrinths  of  the  trimmed 
hedges  ot  box,  and  where  the  althea,  the  lilac  and 
the  hawthorn,  bounded  the  parterre,  over  which  we 
struggled  with  heedless  step  and  with  hearts  as  gay 
as  spring  itself,  anaongst  tulips,  hyacinths  and  man- 
golds, as  they  clustered  about  our  knees.  The  odor 
of  the  new  blossom  is  still  fresh  and  unforgotlen  in 
the  recollection  of  our  childish  sports,  when  we  mis- 
cnievously  shook  the  blooming  fruit  tree,  and  stood 
beneath  the  shower  of  its  dazzling  petals,  in  whose  fall 
we  had  ihoughtletsly  robbed  I'le  year  of  its  promise. 
In  manhood  the  same  images  visit  the  senses  with  un- 
diminished delight.  In  old  age  they  come  again  with 
their  usual  freshness;  as  if  that  love  of  nature,  thai 
rapturous  enjoyment  of  her  beauties,  were  the  only 
sense  that  lime  could  not  blunt,  nor  use  destroy. 

I  do  not  envy  that  man  who,  at  this  season,  can  go 
forth  from  the  city  to  the  woods,  and  as  he  threads 
some  winding  rivulet,  with  its  little  cascades  and 
rocky  currents,  can  set  his  foot  upon  ihe  modest  vio- 
let, without  feeling  an  interest  in  its  simple  history, 
or  a  pleasure  at  finding  himself  in  the  secret  home  of 
the  wild  flower.  1  do  not  think  well  of  him  who  does 
not  count  himself  a  better  man  for  being  where  na- 
ture has  sjiread  her  untrimmed  beauties  before  his 
eye,  and  poured  upon  his  ear  the  gush  of  her  foun- 
tains. He  is  not  to  my  liking  who  cannot  acknow- 
ledge to  himself  a  new  transport,  when,  at  this  fra- 
grant and  blooming  lime,  he  finds  himself  surround- 


ed by  the  profusion  of  flowers  which,  unpianled,  shoot 
up  in  every  glen  and  on  every  hillside,  over  every 
field  and  through  every  grove — the  gay  tribes  of  the 
azalea,  the  rich  kalmias,  and  the  perfumed  sweet- 
briar,  ■ 

"Flowers  wortliy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  art. 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon, 
Poured  forth   profuse,  on  hill  and  dale  and  plain, 
Bolb  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers." 

To  me  it  seems  that  we  are  affined  lo  our  mother 
earth  by  an  instinct,  which  civilization  and  artificial 
life  cannot  subdue,  that  makes  us  love  ihe  green  leaf 
and  the  "crisped  brook."  That  this  instinct,  after 
years  of  absence  and  disuse,  still  conjures  up  and  re- 
news without  abatement  its  appropriate  emotions  of 
delight;  when  the  objects  to  which  it  is  allied  recur 
to  view;  like  that  mysterious  sense  of  recognition 
which  is  said  to  exist  in  the  bosom  of  the  child  who, 
long  separated  from  his  parent,  meets  her  .when  no 
knowledge  of  her  voice  and  features  might  recall  her 
lo  his  memory,  and  who  is  nevertheless  conscious  of 
her  presence  by  the  inward  moving  of  a  principle 
within  him,  that  speaks  to  his  heart  with  an  almost 
supernatural  inspiration.  I  have  read  of  the  young 
savage  taken  early  from  his  native  woods  and  indoo- 
trinated  in  all  the  lore  of  the  schools,  trained  to  the 
usages  of  civilized  life,  secluded  from  all  knowledge 
of  his  native  haunts;  yet  when,  at  manhood,  he  has 
been  left  to  pursue  the  bent  of  his  free  will — the  first 
fanning  of  the  mountain  breeze — the  first  rustling  of 
the  forest  leaf^the  first  gush  of  the  clear  river  has 
awakened  his  dormant  but  indomitable  instincts;  and, 
breaking  through  the  sophistications  of  his  guarded 
life,  he  has  rushed  wildly  and  in  the  ecstacy  of  his 
long-repressed  but  now  regenerated  impulses,  lo  the 
kindred  wilderness  of  his  fathers.  Such  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  nature  of  that  quick  recognition  of  rural 
beauty,  which  affords  so  much  satislaclion  lo  the 
heart  of  every  well  constructed  man,  when  he  finds 
himself  remote  from  the  populous  city,  and  embosom- 
ed amidst  the  verdure  of  hill  and  valley,  and  shaded 
with  the  fresh  leaves  of  spring. 

It  is  to  minister  to  these  pleasures,  lo  enlarge  their 
field,  and  to  prolong  their  duration,  that  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  amongst  other  things,  directs  its  aim. — 
The  cultivation  of  flowers  admits  of  almost  endless 
research.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  much  the 
hand  of  man  has  done  to  produce  variety  and  luxuri- 
ance in  every  species  of  this  vegetable  creation;  and 
how  his  skill  has  mastered  ihe  secrets  of  their  organic 
laws,  and  enabled  him  lo  give  them  new  hues  and 
shapes.  Who  has  not  seen  the  color  imparted  to  tire 
hydrangea  by  the  change  of  the  mold  around  its  root? 
\Vho  has  not  admired  the  infinite  varieties  of  Ihe  ti»- 
lip,  the  rose,  and  the  carnation?  Who  has  not  con- 
templated with  pleasant  surprise  the  effect  of  culti- 
vation in  enlarging,  redoubling,  and  expanding  the 
structure  of  some  ol  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
garden?  The  knowledge  which  achieves  these  mar- 
vels deserves  regard,  not  only  as  it  furnishes  us  a 
philosophical  amusement,  but  from  the  higher  consid- 
eration, that  it  illustrates  the  labors  of  ihe  naturalist, 
and  unfolds  the  mysteries  of  the  operations  of  that 
universal  providence  which  fills  this  world  with  good 
and  beauty. 

There  are  many  attributes  of  a  moral  cast  belong- 
ing to  the  rearing  of  plants.  These  little  earth-borr> 
toys,  speak  to  us  a  volume  of  pretty  histories;  they 
are  domesticated  wilh  us,  and  pariake  uf  our  house- 
hold affections;  they  are  symbols  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble thoughts  and  sentiments;  thej  are  consecrated  by 
ancient  custom  to  our  amusements,  our  business,  our 
fancies,  our  superstitions,  and  to  our  religion.  He 
who  will  read  the  history  of  our  race,  will  find  that 
in  all  ages  they  have  had  curious  mystical  associa- 
tions with  our  being;  they  have  been  our  oracles,  our 
monitors,  our  talismans.  The  credulity  of  our  ances- 
tors has  invested  them  with  virtues,  that  suppose 
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them  to  be  the  peculiar  favorites  of  the  invisible 
agents  wliich  were  believed  to  sway  the  destiny  of 
mortals;  and  prescription,  as  hoary  as  our  earliest  tra- 
dition, has  assigned  to  them  a  special  function  in  the 
business  of  life:  the  laurel  and  the  bay  were  supposed 
to  be  gifted  with  the  power  of  parrying  the  thunder- 
boll;  and  they  have  formed  the  appropriate  wreath  of 
the  hero  and  the  poet:  the  ivy  and  the  holly,  the 
palm  and  the  cedar,  have  for  centuries  typified  to  the 
pious  and  reverent  mind,  the  mild  and  unfading  lus- 
tre of  Christianity;  and,  even  at  this  day,  I'urnish 
evergreen  garlands  to  decorate  the  festivals  of  the 
church.  What  countless  recollections,  mellowed  by 
the  bland  and  rich  light  of  poetry,  are  clustered 
around  the  little  sprig  of  rosemary!  How  does  its 
very  name  conjure  up  the  image  of  the  wedding  and 
its  gay  train,  the  wassail  bowl,  the  joyous  dance,  and 
all  the  pomp  of  the  festive  hall!  How  does  it  recall 
the  Christmas  carol,  and  the  old  ballad,  which  re- 
hearses in  simple,  uncouth  verse,  the  merry-makings 
of  that  laughing  race,  who,  many  generations  back, 
were  as  intent  as  we  are  now,  to  cheat  life  of  its  pain, 
and  dull  the  edge  of  the  scythe  of  time!  The  misle- 
toe  is  scarcely  less  venerable  in  the  Druid's  faith, 
than  in  the  respect  of  our  immediate  progenitors,  who 
held  it  sacred  to  the  service  of  the  funeral.  A  mourn- 
ful, yet  not  unpleasing  sadness  hangs  around  the  mel- 
ancholy yew  and  cypress  dedicated  to  the  silent  soli- 
tude of  the  tombs.  In  the  Romish  calendar,  there  is 
not  a  day  in  the  year  without  its  saint,  nor  a  saint 
without  a  consecrated  plant:  even  the  passion  of  the 
Saviour,  by  a  beautiful  conceit,  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
corded on  the  disk  of  a  familiar  garden  flower,  and  to 
the  religious  mind  serves  as  a  memorial  of  the  most 
sublime  event  in  the  annals  of  the  human  family. 

Then,  too,  this  world  of  flowers,  how  does  it  speak 
to  as  of  the  fairy  enchantments,  and  wonder-working 
spells  of  that  superstition,  which  built  up  the  rich  and 
homely  mythology  of  the  gone-by  time! — of  the  slip 
of  rue,  which  could  set  at  nought  and  defy  the  mal- 
ice of  the  meagre  hag! — of  the  "vervain  and  the  dill," 
that,  according  to  the  ancient  couplet,  had  virtue  to 
"hinder  witches  of  their  will:" — of  the  moonwort, 
which,  if  the  legends  say  true,  could  unbind  that 
which  was  fast,  open  double-bolted  locks,  and  even 
snatch  the  shoe  from  the  horse  that  set  his  foot  upon 
iti  How  does  it  summon  up  to  the  imagination,  the 
gorgeous  and  gaudy  realms  of  Oberon  and  Titania, 
with  their  tiny  mignons  peopling  the  labyrinths  of 
the  rose,  diving  into  the  well  of  the  honey-suckle,  or 
sporting  beneath  the  tent-like  canopy  of  the  inverted 
lily!  and  how  remind  us  of  that  prankish  sprite,  who 
was  wont  to  vex  the  household  of  our  ''idle  headed 
eld," — Robin  Guodfellow, — lurking,  as  Shakspeare 
has  pictured  him,  in  the  cowslip's  bell,  and  sharing  in 
the  plunder  of  the  bee,  or  sleeping  amidst  the  odorous 
tapestry  of  the  jasmine  and  the  woodbine!  The  whole 
theme  is  redolent  with  the  richest  essence  of  poesy, 
and  delights  the  mind  as  much  hy  its  association  with 
the  racy  tales  of  genius,  as  the  flowers  themselves  re- 
gale the  senses  by  their  forms  of  unmatched  irrace, 
their  delicate  hues  or  exquisite  perfumes. 

This  floral  department  cannot  but  find  favor  with 
the  ladies  of  Baltimore:  its  care  is  peculiarly  within 
the  province  of  their  sex,  and  it  therefore,  constitutes 
an  essential  and  valuable  feature  in  the  organization 
of  the  Hotiicultural  Society,  to  enlist  the  zeal,  and  in- 
Fore  the  co-operation  of  our  townswomen,  by  soliciting 
them  to  become  members  of  the  society,  and  lo  assume 
an  active  participation  in  its  duties.  Under  their 
control,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  spirited  devotion  to 
onr  purpose,  we  hope  to  communicate  an  impulse  lo 
the  public,  which  must  speedily  make  this  inslitution 
popular  and  productive  of  ihe  greatest  good.  We 
have  alreadj',  so  far  found  grace  in  their  eyes,  as  to 
attract  the  regard  of  several  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  praiseworthy  individuals  of  the  sex  incur  city, 
whose  names  are  now  enrolled  upon  our  records,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  their  e.xcellent  example  will  be 
promptly  followed  by  their  companions  and  friends. — 


It  is  in  the  power  of  our  fair  compatriots,  not  only  to 
enliven  and  refine  the  lasteof  this  community,  but  lo 
bestow  a  grace  and  a  vigor  upon  the  endeavors  of  ihis 
Society,  which,  without  them,  it  might  in  vain  strug- 
gle lo  acquire.  To  them,  therefore,  we  strenuously 
a|)peal  for  support,  and  trust  that  they  will  attach 
themselves  to  this  institution  with  that  ardor  which 
forms  a  part  of  their  character.  Then  may  we  ex- 
pect that  our  festival  of  flowers,  in  each  succeeding 
year,  will  be  truly  a  banquet  of  delights;  where  beau- 
ty shall  rule  the  hour,  and  joy  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  usefulness;  where  good  and  pleasure  shall  go  hand 
ill  hand,  to  exalt,  adorn  and  dignify  the  aims  of  the 
society,  and  our  city  win  a  fresh  chaplet  of  fame  for 
its  virtuous  devotion  to  these  refined  and  bountiful 
pursuits. 

From  the  sketch  which  I  have  imperfectly  given  of 
the  nature  and  aims  of  this  society,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  stand  in  need  of  the  commendation  and  sup- 
port ol  our  (ellow  citizens  at  large,  and  that  our  or- 
ganization is  one  which  may  furnish  the  opportunity 
to  do  much  good  under  the  most  agreeable  and  allur- 
ing forms.  We  ask  no  personal  sacrifice  from  any 
one,  of  time  or  money,  which  might  be  employed 
with  more  profit  in  gratifying  the  demands  of  the 
other  relations  of  life.  We  wish  to  give  a  direction 
to  the  tastes  of  our  people,  and  rather  train  their  re- 
creations and  their  pastimes  to  pursue  a  channel 
which  shall  be  no  less  fruitful  in  enjoyment,  than 
their  more  customary  pleasures,  yet,  which  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  increase  the  store  of  comfort  to  all. 
We  offer  to  the  votary  of  our  cause  an  occupation  that 
engrosses  the  mind  svith  innocent  and  peaceful  du- 
ties; that  inspires  pure  thoughts,  elevates  and  refines 
the  heart,  and  raises  man  to  a  love  for  simple  and  vir- 
tuous amusements;  that  infuses  health  and  vigor  into 
his  veins;  that  fills  his  thoughts  with  subjects  calcu- 
lated to  allay  the  irritations  of  life,  and  that  exalt 
him  to  the  worship  and  imitation  of  his  God.  We 
ofl'er  him  an  employment  that  shall  make  him  con- 
versant with  green  fields,  and  running  brooks,  and 
balmy  skies; — a  pursuit  that  shall  warm  his  fancy  to 
the  relish  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  that  shall 
teach  him  to  despise  the  tinsel  and  trickery  of  artifi- 
cial life,  by  the  fresh  perception  it  will  give  him  of 
the  luxury  of  the  "uncased  air,"  and  of  the  never- 
sating  joys  of  the  forest  and  field,  of  Ihe  woodland 
slope  and  flowery  mead; — a  pursuit,  of  which  it  is  iis 
chief  glory  and  highest  praise,  that  "all  its  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness, and  all  its  paths  aie  peace!" 


(From  the  Atlantic  Journal.) 

Sulphur  in  Treks,   to   Destuov   .^i.l   Insects 

preying  on  them. 

Farmers  and  gardeners  ought  to  hail  with  rapture 
a  safe,  certain,  easy  and  unfailing  mode  of  driving 
away  or  destroying  all  the  insects,  bugs,  caterpillars, 
lice,  ants,  which  prey  upon  trees  and  ofien  kill  them. 

Numberless  have  been  the  means  proposed  or  de- 
vised to  get  rid  of  these  troublesome  guests,  most  of 
which  are  dirty,  costly,  or  unavailing.  Our  farmers 
appear  to  have  given  up  in  despair  the  hope  of  pre- 
venling  the  deadly  attacks  of  curculios  on  the  roots 
of  peach  trees,  and  the  fruits  of  the  plumb  tree.  Yet 
an  efficacious  mode  is  said  to  have  been  found  several 
years  ago  in  France,  perfectly  efficacious  and  applica- 
ble to  all  cases  and  all  trees.  The  man  who  discov- 
ered it,  deserved  a  splendid  reward,  yet  his  name  has 
not  even  reached  us.  But  we  claim  the  honor  to  have 
been  the  first  to  make  known  the  process  in  Amer- 
ica, in  IS)3  in  Kentucky,  and  in  lSi7  in  Philadel- 
phia. Yet  the  most  useful  knowledge  is  so  slow  lo 
spread,  that  the  fact  is  hardly  known  yet,  or  doubted 
by  those  who  know  of  it. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  publish  two  direct  ex- 
periments in  support  of  the  fact  and  discovery. 

1st.  We  bored  and  plugged  with  sulphur  in  the 
usual  way,  a  plumb  tree  which  commonly  dropped 
every  year  all  the  plumbs  before  becoming  ripe,  the 


curculios  lodging  eggs  in  their  germs.  This  was  done 
when  the  tree  was  in  blossom.  On  that  year  hardly 
any  fruit  fell,  and  the  tree  produced  quite  well. 

■Jd.  We  find  in  the  Genesee  Fanner,  of  January 
23,  1832,  that  a  young  willow  nearly  killed  by  aphis 
or  lice,  and  pissinires  feeding  on  their  honey,  was 
quite  revived  in  three  days,  and  all  the  lice  and  ants 
driven  off,  by  boring  the  tree  with  an  auger  five  feet 
from  the  ground  and  three-fourths  through  the  diame- 
ter, filling  with  biimslone  and  plugging  light.  The 
tree  has  thrived  ever  since. 

The  modus  operandi  of  this  singular  process  is  very 
easy  lo  explain.  The  vital  energy  of  the  tree  and 
sap,  dissolves  the  sulphur,  carries  it  into  circula' ion, 
and  cnvolves  it  in  sulphuric  gas  evaporating  through 
all  the  pores  of  branches,  leaves  and  fruits.  This 
gas  is  a  deadly  poison  to  insects  and  all  animals,  it  suf- 
focates them  or  drives  them  away  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gin to  smell  it;  but  no  injury  whatever  results  to  the 
tree. 

We  have  never  heard  yet  of  any  direct  experiment 
on  peach  trees;  but  we  are  sure  it  will  answer  quite 
as  well.  If  the  sulphuric  emanation  ciuld  not  reach 
quick  enough  the  roots  of  the  trees  which  are  com- 
monly attacked,  the  plugging  must  be  done  near  the 
root  or  at  the  time  of  the  descending  sap,  when  it 
will  sooner  reach  the  roots.  Let  it  be  tried  and  the 
results  made  known.  C.  S.  R. 


(From  the  Abbeville  Whig.) 
DOMESTIC  SILK  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

When  on  an  excursion  to  the  country  a  few  days 
since,  we  found,  much  to  our  surprise  and  gratifica- 
tion, that  some  of  our  female  friends  had  turned  their 
attention  to  the  culture  of  silk;  and  that  many  of 
them  had  made  such  progress  in  this  laudable  experi- 
ment, as  already  to  have  realized  considerable  profit 
from  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  and  manu- 
facturing it  into  cloth.  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun,  of  this 
District,  who,  among  her  other  many  excellent  vir- 
tues, is  remarkable  for  her  industry  and  attention  lo 
her  matters  of  domestic  concernment,  showed  ns  in  a 
house  which  she  had  fitted  up  tcir  the  purpose,  at  least, 
we  would  say,  one  hundred  thousand  silk  worms,  all 
healthy  and  busily  engaged, some  of  them  in  forming 
the  cocoon  and  others  fitting  themselves  for  the  pro- 
duction of  that  valuable  material.  Mrs.  Calhoun, 
who  had  tried  the  experiment  last  year  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  she  is  doing  the  present,  assured  us  that 
she  had  no  doubt  should  no  unforeseen  accident  occur, 
she  would  be  able  to  raise  silk  enough  by  the  latter 
part  of  August,  to  manufacture  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  of  cloth. 

We  know  of  two  other  ladies  in  this  District,  Mrs. 
Covington  and  Mrs.  Baskin,  who  have  been  similarly 
eno-aged  for  several  years,  and  we  have  seen  some 
piece's  of  silk  cloth  manul'actured  by  them,  which, 
when  worked  up  into  clothes  makes  a  beautiful  and 
lasting  dress.  The  cloth  manufactured  by  them  has 
sold  al  this  place  for  $3  per  yard,  and  it  is  sought  for 
with  avidity,  not  only  on  account  of  its  rarity,  but 
also  for  its  beauty,  durability  and  cheapness.  We 
hope  that  our  ladies  will  turn  their  attention  to  this 
interesting,  profitable,  and  laudable  employment,  and 
that  we  will  be  pardoned  by  those  whose  names  we 
have  given  to  the  public,  for  hiving  done  so  without 
their  permission. 

Fine  Prices  for  Tobacco. — The  following  fine 
prices  were  obtained  for  tobacco,  at  Lynch's  ware- 
iiouse,  during  the  last  week,  viz:— A  c^'P  of  4  hhds. 
made  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Halliburton,  of  Person  county 
(N.  C.)  was  sold  on  Tuesday  last, one  for  ^l-i  50, one 
for  $12.25,  one  for  §10,  and  one  for  $(!,  averaging 
§10.18i.  Two  hhds.  made  by  Mr.  Byrd  L.  Ferrel, 
of  Halifax,  were  sold  on  Wednesday,  at  an  average 
o(  §11. — Three  hhds.  of  the  crop  of  Mr.  John  Owens, 
of  Pittsylvania,  were  sold,  one  for  $12  and  two  for 
glOeach.     And    on  Thursday,  a  hhd.  made    by  Mr. 
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William  P.  Thomas,  of  Pittsylvania,  was  sold  for 
$16.  The  last  named  hogshead  was  very  much 
damaged,  by  an  accidental  expcisure  to  rain,  but  for 
which  circumstances,  it  is  thought,  it  would  have 
brought  from  eighteen  to  twenty  dollars. 

[Lynchburg  Virginia. 

TURNIP  SEED. 

For  sale  the  following  kinds  of  Turnip  Seed,  of  the 
very  first  quality,  at  §1  per  pound. 
E.\RLY   WHITE  DUTCH. 
GARDEN  STONE. 
WHITE  FLAT.     GREEN  ROUND. 
RED  ROUND  OR  RED  TOP. 
WHITE  NOUFOLK.     WHITE  TANKARD. 
YELLOW  ABERDEEN.     UbTA  BAGA. 
And,  as  usual,  a  complete  assortment  of  GARDEN 
SEEDS  generally.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

.American  farmer  Eslablishment. 

BUCK  WHEAT. 

A  few  bushels  of  very  superior  quality  for  seed,  for 
sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Establishment,  at  §1.25 
per  bushel.  I.I.HITCHCOCK. 

N.  B.  Half  a  bushel  is  required  to  seed  an  acre. 

~  IMPROVED    DURHAM    SHORTHORN 
CATTLE. 

I  have  the  selling  (on  commission)  of  the  following 
fine  animals, — viz: 

A  Bull  5  years  old,  full  blood,  for  $200 

Do     3       "        "         Do  •'  300 

Do     2       "        "         Do  "  250 

Do     H     "       "         Do  "  250 

Do     1       "        "  (small)  Do     "  150 

Several  Cows  and  Heifers  from  $200  to  gSOO  each. 

Half  Blood  and  ujiwards.—A  Bull  Calf,  by  Bolivar,   6 

months  old,  fifteenth-sixteenths  Durham  Shorthorn, very 

promising,  glo. 

A  Cow  8  or  9  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham  Short- 
horn a  very  fine  breeder,  $100. 

Several  Heifers  2  years  old,  half  blood  and  upwards, 
prices  from  g"5  to  §100  each. 

Several  similar  Heifers  1  year  old,  $50  to  '5. 
Several  half  blood  Bulls,  1  year  old,  $30  to  $50  each. 
Address  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

Jlmer.  Far.  Office. 

JACKS  AND  JENNY  FOR  SALE. 

The  celebrated  Jack  DON  CARLOS  and  two  of  his 
oflfspring  (a  young  Jack  and  Jenny)  are  offered  for  sale. 

Don  Carlos  was  imported  from  the  Island  of  Major- 
ca, in  18i0.  He  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years  old,  (in 
the  prime  of  life,)  is  52  and  a  half  inches  high,  stout 
built  and  in  full  vigor,  his  color  is  black  with  white 
muzzle  and  belly.  He  is  exceedingly  docile  and  gen- 
tle.    Price  $200. 

Also, — A  young  JACK,  a  son  of  Don  Carlos,  4  years 
old,  43  inches  high,  well  made,  stout  and  promising,  of 
same  color  as  his  sire — price  $200. 

Also, — A  full  sister  of  the  last,  3  years  old,  44  inches 
high,  well  made  and  handsome,  color  dark  iron  grey. 
Price  $100. 

If  these  three  animals  be  taken  together  they  will  be 
sold  a  great  bargain.     Apply  to 

I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 

Ap.  26 — tf.  .^mer.  Farmer  Eslabliihment. 


BAIiTIiaORE   FRICCS   CURRENT. 

Baltimore  Market. — Some  slight  variations  will  be 
noticed  in  our  quotations  of  flour.  The  wagon  price 
of  Howard  street  flour  fluctuates  between  $).3"4  and 
$5,50,  according  to  freshness  and  brand— fresh  ground 
of  good  brands  commandmg  the  maximum.    The  store 


TWO   IMPORTED  MALTESE  JACKS  FOR 
SALE. 

These  animals  were  purchased  in  Malta  in  June, 
1832,  for  two  officers  of  the  U-  S.  ship  Concord,  m 
which  they  were  imported.  The  selection  was  left  to 
one  of  the  best  judges  in   the  island,  who  advertised 

three  months  previous  to  purchasing,  for  the  largest  price  of  this  article  also  varies  according  to  the  same 
and  best  bred  Jacks,  without  regard  to  cost — more  than  circumstances.  There  is  also  a  slight  variation  in  the 
one  hundred  were  offered  before  a  choice  was  made,  prices  of  grain,  and  for  prime  lots  our  highest  rates 
They  are  now  about  three  years  old,  and  stand,  one  I  are  readily  obtained,  while  ordinary  and  inferior  are 
134  and  the  other   13i  hands  high,  and  will  yet  grow     dull. 


three  or  four  inches:  their  color  is  black  with  fawn 
nose,  eyes  and  belly.  In  size,  action  and  vigor,  they 
were  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  Jacks  in  Malta, 
and  they  have  been  pronounced  by  good  judges,  the 
finest  everbroughtintothe  United  Slates.  It  is  deemed 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  about  the  superiority  of 
the  Malta  Jacks;  it  being  well  known  that  they  are  of 
the  high  bred  stock  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 

These  animals  may  be  viewed  and  every  information 
respecting  them,  may  be  obtained,  by  applying  to  I.  I. 
Hitchcock,  American  Farmer  establishment, Baltimore. 

The  price  is  J600  each. 


HARVEST  TOOLS,  WHEAT  FANS,  &c. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  have  in  store,  and  are  manu- 
facturing a  general  assortment  of  HARVEST  TOOLS, 
among  which  are 

100  W"HEAT  FANS,  double  and  single  geared. 
300  Gram  CRADLES,  with  Scythes  complete.     This 
article  is  made  of   the   best  and   most  durable 
materials,  and  will  be  warranted  as  such. 
50  doz.  Grass  and  Grain  SNEATHS. 
30    do.  Hay  and  Manure  FORKS. 
30    do.  RAKES  and  Wooden  tined  FORKS. 
SCYTHES  and  Sneaths,  hung  ready  for  use. 
SICKLES,   English    and    American   Scythe   Stones, 

Strickles,  6ic.  fee. 
Their  Stock  of  CASTINGS,  Agriculturallmplements, 
Garden  Tools  and  SEEDS,  is  as  usual  full  and  complete. 
Also,  just  received  from  Europe,  two  bales,  contain- 
ing Lucerne  and  Ray  Grass,  Cabbage,  Radish,  Lettuce, 
and  many  other  valuable  SEEDS  of  last  year's  growth. 
From  the  appearance  of  this  lot  of  Seed;  and  the  re- 
spectability of  the  establishment  from  which  they 
were  imported,  they  can  with  the  greatest  confidence 
recommend  them.  May  24. 


Tobacco Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;    do. 

ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  1.50  a  6.00:  fine  red, 6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15  00  ;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a 20. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.     The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  432  hhds.  Md. :  220  bhds. 
Ohio;  2  hhds.  Ken.  and  1  hhd.  Penn.— total  654  hhds. 
Floor — best  white  wheat  family  $6.15  o  7.25;  super 

Howard-street,  5.62i  a  i.'b;  city  mills,  5.62^  a ; 

city  mills  extra  6.8-4  "  — ;— Corn  Meal  bbl  3  62i;- 
Graik,  best  red  wheat,  1. 12 a  LIS;    white  do  1.25  a  1. 31; 

— Corn,  white.  60  c  61,  yellow,  62  a  63; Rve,  65  a  67 

—Oats,  36  n  38. — Bean's,  75   a  80  — Feas,  65  a  70 

Clover-seei)  S.OO  a Timothv,  —  a Or- 
chard   Grass  3.00  o Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00a2.50 — Herd's,  —    a Lucerne  —  n  STJ  lb. — 

Barlev, -Flax SEEL  1.37  0  I.50-CoTTON.Va.I14aI3-Lou. 
124  a  14-Alab.  I  U  u.  13-Tenn.  .  1  In.  124;  N. Car. 12(1.13; 
Upland  124a  13J — Wihskev,  hhds.  1st  (•.2Sn; — in  bbls. 

31  (1  32 Wool,  JVaslied,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

0  50;  American  Full  Blood, 3S  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33  0  38;  half  do.  30  n  33;  quarter  do.  28  0  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Unv^ashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20o 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;quarterdo  16  0  IS;  common,  16  a  18 
Hemi',  Russia, ton  ,  J195  a  205;  Country,  dew-rotted, 6 
a  7c-  lb.  watei-rotted,  7  a  Sc— Feathers,  37  a  374;-Plas- 

ter  Paris,  per  ton,  a  4.26;  ground,  1 .50  o  —     bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  perton,2  8.00ic30.0U;bar  S us. per  ton, 
75.00  aS5. 00.  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.75  06. 50 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25;  Hickory,4  00  a4.50;  Pine,  2.00. 


HERBEMONT  ON   THE  VINE  AND  WINE 
MAKING 

Just  published  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Vine  and  on  Wine  Making  in  the  United  States. 
By  N.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  Accompanied 
by  remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer." 
Price,  25  cents 


WANTED, 

At  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store,  all 
kinds  of  GRASS  SEED,  CLOVER  SEED,  and  choice 


Domestic  Animals. 


CLOVER  SEED,  and  choice 
Apply  to 

1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


TO  FARMERS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths  by  the  dozen  or  single, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  general  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutlers  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shellers,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  Agricultural  Implements. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  for  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice, any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  this  city.  The  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  anytime,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  street.  Ap.  26. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Jdne  28,  1833. 

The  FAiMEKs'  Register. — We  have  received 
the  first  miniher  of  a  new  and  valuable  agricuhural 
journal,  with,  ihe  above  tille,  published  in  Hiebinund, 
by  Edmund  Ruffin,  Escj.  ol  Garjsv:lle,  V'a.  'I'lie 
qualifiealions  of  .Mr.  Ruflin  for  conduciing  such  a 
work,  are  uiniuestionably  very  liii;h.  He  conies  be- 
fore the  public  wilh  a  cniiid  well  stored,  and  a  ])en 
thoroughly  praciised  in  the  fiidd  of  experience;  and 
when  we  add,  llial  ibese  are  accompanied  by  a  spirit 
entirely  devoied  to  ibe  important  inlercsls  he  lias  un- 
dertaken to  advance,  we  think  it  but  the  simplest  ef- 
fort of  human  reasoninir  to  conclude,  that  complete 
success  must  attend  his  efforts,  iVlr.  Ruffin  has  been 
an  airriculiutal  writer  for  many  yeais,  and  the  pages 
of  the  Aiiu  rican  Farmer  bear  ample  testimony  to  liis 
merits  as  such.  His  Treatise  on  Calcareous  Manures, 
lately  published,  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  estab- 
lish his  hijrh  claims  to  public  confidence.  But  the 
number  of  the  "Farmers'  Register,"  now  before  us, 
furnislus  further  evidence  of  liis  ijoalifications  for  the 
duties  he  has  assumed;  and,  as  it  will  be  upon  its 
own  merits,  at  last,  that  the  work  must  depend  lor 
success,  this  number  offers  high  encouragement  to 
both  patron  and  Editor. 

We  shall  copy  into  the  American  Farmer,  what- 
ever we  find  in  the  Register  uf  sufficient  interest; — 
it  will  of  course  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  said 
above,  lliat  our  extracts  will  be  very  copious.  In 
■wishino-  the  most  complete  success  to  the  Farmers' 
Register,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we  do  so 
with  the  sinceiity  and  earnestnets  of  the  patriot, 
rather  than  from  the  dictates  of  affected  courtesy. 
That  our  tmmcdi((<e  inlercsl  will  be  injuriously  affect- 
ed by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Riifffn,  there  is  no  room 
for  (jiiestion;  but  that  the  American  Farmer  will  ul- 
timately be  benefiied  by  it,  and  our  interest  thereby 
enhanced,  there  can  be  as  liille  doubt.  We  have 
lust  some  subscribers,  who  have  exchanged  ours  for 
Mr.  Ruffin's  journal;  but  ve  shall  more  than  replace 
them  Willi  others,  who  shall  be  awakened  from  the 
apathy  of  thoughtless  indifference  by  the  spirit  excit- 
ed by  an  increased  circulation  ofj  agricultural  writ- 
ings. We  flatter  ourselves  also,  tl  at  we  shall  be  able 
to  render  our  own  work  more  valuable  by  the  selec- 
tions we  shall  make  from  the  Register;  and  that  this 
new  publication  will  be  a  spur  toe.xcile  us  to  more  ex- 
ertion, so  that  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  cannot  fail 
to  be  greatly  benefiied  by  the  commencement  uf  this 
valuable  cotemporary. 


DioNEA  Musciput-A — Femis''  Fly  Trap. — We  are 
indebted  to  a  much  respected  friend  for  a  lew  of  these 
very  curious  plants,  which  he  found  growing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Isevxhern,  North  Carolina.  He  will 
please  except  our  thanks  for  ihein.  In  his  letter  ac- 
companving  them,  he  remarks,  that  the  best  account 
of  this  singular  plant  that  he  has  met  with,  is  in  Mr. 
Nuttall's  Genera  of  North  American  plants,  a  work 
of  great  accuracy,  and  invaluable  to  the  student  of 
North  American  Botany,  although  it  gives  only  a  cat- 
alogue of  the  species  with  occasional  specific  descrip- 
tions. When  this  woik  was  published,  (1818.)  the 
Dionea  was  only  known  to  botanists  as  existing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wilmington,  in  Nuilh  Carolina,  on 
the  north  side  of  Cape  P'ear  liver,  where  Mr  Nut- 
tall  saw  it,  and  traced  it  fifty  miles  up  that  river. — 
Our  correspondent  first  saw  it  in  Bladen  county  on 
Black  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Cape  Fear.  Two 
years  ago,  Dr,  Loomis,  of  Newbi  rn,  and  our  corres- 
pondent, found  it  in  the  neighhorhoud  of  Newbern, 
where  it  had  been  previously  kiiowi.  to  some  persons 
ignorant  of  botany,  but  who  regarded  it,  nevertheless, 
as  a  curiosity.  Recently,  in  passing  through  the 
county  of  Duplin,  N.  C.  the  latter  gentleman  found 
it  very  abimdant   in   the   wet   pine   barrens  of  thai 
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county,  associated  with  Sarracenia  flava,and  the  Li- 
alris  ordoratissima.  It  was  in  flower  in  the  first  week 
of  June. 

Our  correspondent,  states  also,  that  he  saw  in  Flori- 
da, the  Magnolia  niacrophylla  (large  leaf  magnolia) 
in  full  flower  about  the  middle  of  last  April.  This, 
he  observes,  is  a  new  locality  of  this  splendid  tree, 
hitherto  one  of  the  peculiar  boasls  of  Ihe  rich  Botany 
of  North  Carolina.  The  editor  of  the  Ameiican 
Farmer,  paid  a  visit  to  the  epot  in  Lincoln  county, 
N.  C.  where  this  tree  was  sup|iosed  to  be  alone 
found,  in  1820,  and  will  never  forget  the  splendid 
bloom  ,he  there  saw.  It  was  eight  or  nine  miles 
south  of  the  court-house,  in  a  wild  and  dark  for'st. — 
The  Magnolia  niacrophylla,  grew  in  a  grove  of  a  few 
acres,  and  appeared  to  be  confined  to  that  locality  ex- 
clusively, as,  though  he  tra\elled  through  a  great  part 
of  western  Carolina,  he  found  no  specimen  of  it  any 
where  else.  Our  correspondent  also  remarks  that 
the  Magnolia  auriculata  begins  to  bloom  in  Florida 
about  the  25th  of  March,  the  stately  M.  grandiflora 
about  the  23th  of  April,  and  M.  glauca  on  the  12lh 
of  May. 

Let  us  beg  of  our  friends,  every  lolicre,  to  enable  us 
to  desseminate  such  information  as  the  above,  by  fur- 
nishing us  %vith  the  materials.  However  trifling 
many  of  them  may  consider  such  information,  we 
can  assure  them  that  it  is  very  interesting  to  many  of 
our  readers.  Our  correspondent,  from  whose  letter 
we  have  extracted  the  above  facts,  will  ple.ise  accept 
our  thanks  for  them,  and  we  beg  of  him  further  fa- 
vors of  the  kind.  In  these  days,  when  the  march  of 
mind  is  at  quick  step,  pens  like  his  should  not  remain 
idle. 

We  shall  immediately  act  upon  his  suggestion  rel- 
ative to  a  "complete  Floia  of  North  America,"  but 
think  it  best  to  consult  the  gentleman  he  refers  to, 
privately,  before  we  take  up  the  subject  publicly. 

Valuable  Memoranda. — A  friend  in  North  Car- 
olina has  sent  us  the  following  brief  extract  from  his 
memoranda.  If  all  our  subscribers  in  the  United 
Stales,  would  send  us  the  date  of  blooming  of  these 
trees,  at  their  respective  places,  we  could  construct  a 
table  of  great  importance,  from  which  the  exact  dif- 
ference of  the  seasons  between  any  two  sections  of 
the  union,  and  between  any  two  counties,  could  be 
seen  at  a  glance. 

Extract — June  1st,  1832.  Chionanlhus  virginicus, 
(Fringe  tree,)  and  Kalmia  latifolia,  (mounlain  laurel,) 
in  bloom  in  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco,  near  Baltimore. 

April  1,  1833.  Chionanlhus  virginicus  in  bloom, 
and  Kalmia  latifulia  beginning  to  bloom  in  middle 
Florida. 


Early  Tomatoes. —  Ripe  tomatoes  were  sold  in 
market  on  Wednesday,  19th  inst.  by  Mr.  Freize's 
gardener.  These  we  believe  were  the  first  this  sea- 
son, and  we  notice  the  fact  thai  they  sold  readily  at 
50  cents  a  dozen,  for  Ihe  encouragement  of  other 
gardeners. 


Vegetables  for  Preiudm. — Gardeners  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  any  vegetables  that  ihey  con- 
sider very  early  or  remarkable  in  quality  or  kind, 
may  be  left  al  the  Office  of  the  Ameiican  Farmer, 
where  they  will  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  every  Saturday  morning  be- 
tfteen  8  and  9  o'clock',  and  receive  such  premium  as 
they  may  be  entitled  to. 


$^  We  have  received  an  excellent  article  from  J, 
H.  Craven,  Esq.  giving  an  account  of  his  system  of 
farming,  which  we  shall  publish  next  week.  We 
regret  that  it  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  the  present 
number.  Our  agricultural  friends  in  Virginia,  may 
expect  something  valuable  in  this  article.  We  take 
this  occasion  to  request  Mr.  Craven,  to  continue  the 
use  of  his  pen  in  this  way.  The  subject  of  deep  and 
horizontal  ploughing.  Sac.  is  worthy  of  hia  attention; 


and,  as  he  has  had  forty  years'  experience  in  agricul- 
ture, and  been  an  observer  as  well  as  practitioner  of 
horizontal  ploughing,  our  readers  cannot  fail  of  being 
benefited  by  his  writings. 


TURNIPS. 

Extract  nf  a  Idler  from  a  corresjwndcnt  in  E>ig;land, 
to  Jim  Ptiiiee  .Sj-  .Sons,  o/'  the  Lin.  Bot.  Garden, 
respecting  the  Turnip  cidtnre  in  that  country. 
The  difl'erent  sorts  of  turnips  are  sown  thus,  the 
Swedish  at  the  end  of  May,  or  first  of  June,  a  few 
of  the  'I'ankard  are  sown  about  the  same  time,  and 
about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  that  month  the 
Globe  is  Sown,  and  alter  these  the  yellow  sorts.  Some 
farmers  sow  the  yellow  varieties  before  the  Globe, 
but  as  they  are  very  early  luriiips,  and  apt  to  mildew 
when  a  drought  sets  in;  we  recommend  them  always 
to  be  sown  last.  The  Tankard  is  not  generally  sown, 
except  for  very  early  eating  by  cattle,  in  the  month 
of  September,  and  in  most  cases  the  white  Globe  is 
preferred,  it  being  a  much  more  solid  root, and  if  sown 
equally  early  superior  to  the  Tankard.  The  later 
sown  Globe  follows  in  succession — about  the  month 
of  January  the  yellows  come  in,  and  after  them  for 
spring  feeding  the  Swedish;  which,  when  pitted  be- 
fore the  frost  sets  in  and  kept  dry,  will  remain  per- 
fectly fresh  and  good  till  Ihe  month  of  June,  if  that 
is  desired,  but  here  our  cattle  are,  before  that  period, 
either  sold  fat,  or  put  out  to  grass.  The  Sweedish 
turnip  stands  a  great  deal  of  frost,  indeed  ihere  are 
few  winters  in  which  they  are  injured  by  it — but 
there  ought  always  to  be  a  quantity  stored,  to  be  used 
for  food  during  snow  stoniis.  Horses  are  here  fed 
during  the  winter  with  a  few  of  them  daily,  alono- 
with  their  other  food. 

N.  B.  Wm  Prince  Si,  Sons  have  imported  above  a 
thousand  pounds  of  the  above  turnip  seeds.  They 
may  also  be  obtained  al  the  American  Farmer  Estab- 
lishment. 

(From  the  Vermont  Chronicle.) 
BEES. 
Messrs.  Editors.  MayQO,  1833. 

A  variety  of  expedients  have  been  devised  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  the  bee  moth  into  bee  hives.  I 
am  not  well  satisfied  with  any  I  have  seen,  though 
they  may  he  of  some  use.  I  beg  to  propose  a  new 
one;  and  that  is,  a  rope  of  cotton  wool,  extending 
from  the  entrance  of  the  hive  round  to  the  entrance 
again;  and  ifihought  necessary,  another  around  the 
lop  of  the  hive.  Indeed,  put  cotton  wool,  somewhat 
loose,  in  or  on  all  places  where  the  moth  will  incline 
to  lay  its  eggs.  It  may  be  well  to  sprinkle  the  cot- 
ton with  fine  salt.  If  the  rope  becomes  wet  and  ad- 
heres to  the  hive  or  bottom  board,  a  new  rope  may  be 
substituted.  The  reason  of  Ihe  thing:  Insects  in 
general,  and  moths  in  pariicular,  avoid  cotton  wool,  as 
a  nidus  for  their  eg^s,  probably  because  they  are  so 
easily  caught  by  its  threads,  and  because  there  is  no 
oil  in  it  as  in  >vool.  Bees  themselves  will  not  walk 
upon  it.  Salt  too  is  avoided  by  insects  as  a  nidtts, 
and  by  sprinkling  Ihe  cotton  with  that,  it  may  be  still 
more  uncomfortable  to  the  miller. 

The  experiment  is  so  simple,  1  hope  it  will  be  tried. 
In  general,  if  a  hive  is  well  slocked  with  bees  there 
is  not  much  fear  but  they  will  manage  to  guard  the 
entrance,  if  the  apertures  are  not  too  large. 

J.  vv. 


Extraordinary  Ox. — A  remarkably  fine  six  year 
old  Durham  ox,  bred  and  fed  by  E.  B.  Vaughen,  Esq. 
of  Burway,  near  Ludlow,  was  slaughtered  by  Mr. 
Lea,  jun.of  this  city.  The  carcase  weighed  98  score 
5lbs.  (or  l,P651bs.;)  rough  fat  200lbs.;  rump  132lb3.; 
sirloin  I54lbs.;  hide  I471bs.  Over  the  first  rib  the 
depth  of  fat  was  9  inches,  and  from  4  to  5  inches  on 
the  sides.  The  individual  who  bought  the  rump  cut 
off  a  steak  which  weighed  lllbs.  When  alive  the 
ox  stood  I7i  hands  high. —  fVoreester  {Eng.)  Journal. 
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(From  tlic  Farmers'  Itegistcr.) 
Spectfic  Manures — Clover — Fiem)  Peas. 
Mr.  Editor:  May  18,  1833. 

Sir, — 1  have  lonor  wished  the  publicalion  in  eastern 
Virginia  of  a  paper  similar  in  characler  with  that 
which  the  prospectus  of  the  Fanners'  Register  indi- 
cates. From  it,  I  confidently  anticipate  imporlanl 
improvements  in  our  agricultural  operations,  as  well 
as  an  increase  in  the  fertility  of  our  farms,  surpassing 
what  had  (until  within  a  few  years,)  been  hoped  by 
the  most  sanguine  proprietor.  Under  that  excite- 
ment, and  perceiving  that  you  invile  the  transmission 
of  agricultural  notices  of  even  minor  importance,  I 
have  determined  to  send  this  paper,  in  aid  of  what  1 
deem  a  laudable  adventure  on  yur  part — leaving  it 
entirely  in  your  discretion  to  publish  or  suppress  it. 

No  intelligent  agriculturist  hesitates  to  admit  that 
the  deterioration  or  increased  fertility  of  our  farms 
depends  esseniially  on  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
animal  and  vea'elable  manures  spread  on  them,  and 
that  to  increase  the  amount,  ought  to  form  a  piimary 
object  in  the  operations  of  every  intelligent  proprie- 
tor— still,  as  valuable  au.xiliaries  are  doubtless  attain- 
able, it  becomes  our  duty  to  seek  after  them  with 
greater  assiduiiy  than  has  as  yet  been  manifesled. 
The  resemblances  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms (so  Lumerous  and  so  obvious  as  to  induce  the 
most  iritelllgent  writers  on  natural  history  to  class 
them  as  beings  of  the  same  order,  and  that  nature 
passes  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees) afford  an  unbounded  field  for  investigation, 
and  when  explored,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  furnish  in- 
valuable instruction. 

It  is  highly  presumable  when  man  first  subjected 
the  horse,  ox,  Sic.  to  his  control, as  nature  apparently 
had  provided  only  green  vegetables  for  their  subsis- 
tence, that  he,  confiding  in  her  unerring  wisdom, also 
deemed  other  food  superfluous:  but  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  history  present  those  animals  participating 
with  their  masters  in  the  use  of  corn,  and  experience 
evinces  that  in  their  increased  bulk  and  muscular 
strength  we  are  amply  remunerated.  The  dog  rejects 
vegetables;  and  althoush  he  can  subsist  on  bread,  yet 
if  entirely  deprived  of  flesh,  (the  lood  most  congen'al 
to  his  nature,)  it  will  be  attended  with  a  proportion- 
ate decrease  of  strength  and  courage.  Birds  and  fish 
in  like  manner  require  for  their  maturity  that  aliment 
which  is  adapted  to  their  different  constitutions.  The 
vegetable  kingdom  sustains  the  analogy.  Animal 
and  vegetable  manures  are  congenial  to  the  growth 
of  every  species  of  vegetables;  and  yet  the  locust  if 
planted  in  a  soil  the  most  fertile,  but  defective  in 
lime,  like  the  dog  feeding  on  bread,  although  suslain- 
ino-  still  its  growth,  bears  no  proporlion  to  trees  of 
like  kind  on  utterly  exhausted  hillsides  abounding 
vi'ith  marl.  The  pine  on  the  contrary,  luxuriates  on 
soils  worthless  for  the  production  of  food  for  man  or 
beast  beyond  any  tree  of  the  forest;  but  if  transplant- 
ed into  a  highly  calcareous  soil,  however  abounding 
with  putrescent  vegetables,  its  growth  announces  un- 
congenial food, and  like  the  sheep  sorrel, it  seems  (from 
the  presence  of  lime)  divested  of  the  power  of  feed- 
ii\tr  on  the  abundance  of  manure  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 'J  his  discrepairce,  common  to  animals  and 
vegetables,  serves  more  obviously  to  illustrate  the 
similitude  in  nature's  works,  and  should  teach  us 
thatdiscrimination  in  food  which  experience  has  ascer- 
tained to  be  indispensable  to  tlie  improvement  of  the 
animals  under  our  immediate  care  and  observation,  is 
equally  expedient  in  our  agricultural  operations:  and 
as  that  unerring  instructcr  has  dhown  that  vegetables, 
spontaneous  in  growth. are  inadequate  to  the  peifeclion 
of  animals,  we  should  infer  ilieir  incompetence,  when 
rolled,  to  perfect  the  variety  of  the  species  of  plants 
which  we  cultivate:  ana  this  suggests  the  expedien- 
cy of  our  exploring  that  portion  of  the  earth  itself 
aecessible  to  us,  to  discover,  if  possible,  any  combi- 
nations within,  congenial  to  the  growth  of  vegetables. 


which,  from  their  position,  are  inaccessible  to   the 
roots  of  growing  plants. 

I  am  the  more  confident  in  advising  other  agricul- 
turists to  institute  similar  investigations,  from  an  ex- 
periment with  gypseous  earth,  made  under  anticipa- 
tions of  success  so  feeble,  as  barely  to  buoy  me  under 
the  operation,  on  one  acre  of  land — because  I  then  was, 
as  I  now  am,  uninl'ormed  of  the  quantity  of  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  per  bushel,  and  knew  not  the  duration, 
if  any,  of  its  nutritious  effects  on  the  growth  of  clo- 
ver or  other  grasses;  but  at  this  time,  I  appreciate  the 
consequences  of  my  trial  as  far  more  important  than 
any  o  her  (the  use  of  marl  always  excepted)  which 
has  ever  come  under  my  observation. 

Corn  was  cultivated  in  1831,  on  a  sandy  ridge  in 
rny  field,  marled  in  18:i6,  and  yielded  from  eight  to 
leu  bushels;  it  was  seeded  witli  wheat  in  October, 
and  clover  seed  (in  ihe  chaff)  sowed  in  December  fol- 
lowing, and  soon  after  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of 
gypseous  earth  carelessly  spread  on  an  acre.  In  June, 
the  number  of  plants,  and  the  growth  of  the  clover, 
palpably  marked  that  portion  on  which  the  gypseous 
eailh  had  been  thrown,  and  was  to  me  exhilarating 
indeed  — while  the  yellow  and  feeble  aspect  of  the 
pretermitted  spaces,  under  any  other  circumstances, 
eiiuld  not  fail  to  deier  every  prudent  farmer  from  ad- 
venturing a  second  crop  of  clover  on  a  similar  soil. 
Tlie  wheat  languished,  and  appeared  neither  cherish- 
ed or  damaged  by  aliment  the  most  nutritious  to  clo- 
ver, by  which  it  was  siirroundi^d,  and  scarcely  yield- 
ed a  recomjiense  for  its  cultivation.  This  spring,  ap- 
pearances ue  equally  flattering,  the  clover  being 
about  two  feet  high,  and  a  space  of  thirty  or  forty 
acres,  which  was  spread  last  fall  with  the  same  earth, 
fullv  sustains  the  character  of  this  manure  being  the 
specific  food  for  clover.  How  long  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence will  endure,  experience  will  hereafter  deter- 
mine. Annual  applications  of  the  French  and  Nova 
Scotia  plaster  are  considered  advisable.  The  effects 
of  the  gypseous  earth  used  by  me,  are,  I  think,  su- 
perior the  second  year,  and  far  exceed  any  benefit 
which  1  have  ever  derived  from  my  use  of  the  impor- 
ted gypsum. 

On  viewing  the  prospect  before  me,  lean  no  longer 
entertain  a  doulit  that  every  acre  of  my  fields,  (with- 
out aid  from  the  stable  and  (arm  pen  manures^)  at  the 
trivial  expense  of  carting  and  spreading  from  forty  to 
fifty  bushels  of  gypseous  earth  per  acre,  may  be  made 
to  produce  an  exuberant  growth  of  white,  red,  and 
bird  foot  clover,  and  I  rely  on  the  experience  of 
others,  as  well  as  on  my  own,  forassurance  that  wheat 
sowed  on  a  heavy  clover  lay  will  yield  an  abundant 
crop;  and  as  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  corn,  aided 
by  tlie  stubble  of  the  precpedini;  crop  of  wheat,  as 
well  as  the  putiid  clover,  will  yield  as  abundantly  after 
wheat  as  before  it,  I  would  suggest  the  expediency  of 
changing  the  present  rotation,  notwithstanding  the  al- 
leged objections  of  the  extra  labor,  and  the  probable 
detriment  to  the  young  clover.  For  the  former,  (ad- 
mitting the  fact.)  ample  recompense  will  be  derived 
in  the  increase  of  the  wheat  crop,  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  by  guarding  the  vegetables  ploughed 
in,  from  the  waste  which  is  inevitable  from  the  corn 
cultivation;  and  as  the  preparation  of  the  field  may  be 
comiiienced  early  in  September,  and  easily  completed 
by  the  10th  of  October, — the  harrows  drawn  both  by 
the  horses  (then  at  leisure)  and  the  oxen,  will  suffi- 
ciently cover  the  sowed  wheat  by  two  operations,  and 
complete  the  seeding  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Of 
the  effects  on  the  young  clover  plants  I  am  not  fully 
informed.  INly  course  will  bo  to  sow  the  seed,  (with- 
out separation  from  the  chaff,)  as  I  "lay  by"  corn  or 
give  the  last  tillage.  T'ho  cover  on  the  seed  will 
protract  their  vegetation,  probably  until  the  foliage  of 
peas  planted  from  the  Isl  to  the  10th  June  will  afford 
protection  from  the  sun. 

The  cultivation  of  field  peas  has  so  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  farmers,  a.<  to  create  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  every  valuable  property  appertaining 
to  them  must  lung  since  have  been  ascertained,  and 


consequently,  that  farther  speculation  on  their  value 
will  be  superfluous.  But,  as  there  may  be  others  as 
well  as  myself,  who  again  and  again  have  derived 
the  benefit,  and  have  not  noticed,  or  if  they  have, 
have  not  systematically  availed  themselves  of  that 
crop  for  the  sufipression  of  weeds,  grass,  8ic.  and 
thereby  greatly  facilitating  their  sowing  of  wheat — 
to  those,  perhaps,  the  following  notices  may  not  be 
altogether  unimporiant. 

A  rich  mold,  abounding  with  the  partridge  pea, 
weeds,  &c.  was  last  yi  ar  cultivated  with  difficulty, 
and  yielded  an  abuiulant  crop  of  corn.  Early  in  June, 
peas  were  planted  equidistant  with  the  corn,  covered 
with  the  foot,  and  no  farther  labor  incurred  than  a 
slight  hilling  when  the  corn  was  last  worked.  In 
October,  the  vines  were  removed,  and  the  land  re- 
mained quite  clean,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  sowing  of  wheat,  which  was  completed  by  a  sin- 
gle operation  of  the  harrows  after  the  fluke  hoe;  and 
at  this  lime  my  prospects  are  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  no  obs'acle  either  to  cutting  or  gaiherinor  up  the 
crop  is  apprehended  My  neighbor,  from  land  of  pre- 
cisely similar  description,  and  immediately  adjoining, 
raised  an  abundant  crop  of  corn,  but  planted  no  peas. 
In  October,  the  double  bar  share  plounh  was  used; 
the  harrows  were  necessary  to  smooth  the  furrows — 
and  after  the  wheat  was  sowed,  a  second  operation 
with  them  was  required  to  cover  the  seed,  which  I 
considered  less  effectual  than  mine,  on  the  rougher 
surface  left  by  the  fluke  hoe.  His  wheat  is  obvious- 
ly and  greatly  inferior  at  this  time;  and  so  overwhel- 
mingly numerous  and  luxuriant  are  the  vines  of  the 
partridge  pea,  that  1  am  confident  he  must  resort  to 
the  reap  honk  or  grass  scythe  for  the  preservation  of 
his  crop.  But  he  that  as  it  may,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  assuming  that  the  impediments  in  cutting  and  the 
inevitable  loss  in  gathering  up  the  wheat,  will  far  sur- 
pass in  value  the  seed  peas  and  the  trifling  labor  of 
hoeing  them — leaving  in  favor  of  my  course,  without 
drawback,  a  heavy  amount  of  the  most  nutritious 
food  (if  fed  while  green,  and  alternated  with  corn)  for 
fattening  hogs;  and  if  judiciously  attended  to  (when 
pulled  up  for  sowing  wheat)  the  vines  are  eminently 
valuable  food  during  the  winter,  for  every  description 
of  slock. 

Before  I  close  this  communication,  (already  much 
longer  than  I  had  contemplated.)  I  must  invite  at- 
tention to  the  previous  notice  on  the  effect  of  the 
growth  of  the  field  pea  on  that  of  the  partridge  pea. 
'I'o  allege  that  the  foliage  of  the  former,  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  obstructed  the  vegetation 
of  the  latter  in  the  month  of  October,  and  onwards 
through  the  winter,  is  obviously  inadmissible.  To 
what  cause  then  shall  we  assign  it?  1  hope  hereaf- 
ter to  read  in  your  paper  a  solution  of  the  inquiry;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  I  shall  remain  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  previous  growth  of  the  field  pea  had 
gleaned  the  pasture  peculiarly  suited  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  both,  and  lelt  the  partridge  pea  no  resource 
but  to  await  a  future  and   suitable  fecundation  of  the 

soil.  A   SUBSCIBER. 

IMPRovEME^T  OF  WoB>  OcT  Land. — It  is  said 
that  during  the  last  few  years,  twenty  thousand  Swiss 
and  Belgian  emigrants  have  settled  upon  lands  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be 
worn  out  and  almost  worthless;  but  which  under 
their  culiivalion  has  been  made  as  productive  oi  tht 
good  lands  of  the  fVesl;  in  consequence  of  which 
lands  have  risen  in  value,  and  industry  has  received 
a  new  impulse.  If  the  farmers  of  this  slate  will  dil- 
igently set  about  improving  their  land,  by  all  possible 
means,  those  who  are  most  anxious  to  go  to  the  west 
will  soon  be  cured  of  the  moving  fever;  and  if  the 
people  will  make  a  rail  road  to  carry  their  produce  to 
market,  many  of  North  Carolina's  valued  sons,  who 
have  already  gone  to  seek  their  fortune  in  a  new  coun- 
try, will  be  told  of  scenes  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
that  will  entice  them  back  again  to  their  own,  their 
native  stale A.  C.  Star. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


(From  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer.) 
DISEASED  WHEAT. 

We  have  exhibited  to  some  of  our  agricultural 
friends  in  this  viciniiy,  the  samples  oldiseased  wheat, 
forwarded  by  our  Nottoway  correspundeiU,  and  allud- 
ed to  in  the  subjoined  ciiuHiiunicaiiun.  They  concur  in 
opinion  that  it  is  affected  by  what  is  here  termed  the 
blight,  a  malady  which  heretulore  has  more  frequent- 
ly prevailed  in  the  viciniiy  of  salt  water  than  in  the 
up-country  regions  i\ow,  as  the  clouds  during  the 
long  rainy  spell  in  May,  came  principally  from  the 
east,  is  it  not  probable  that  they  were  charged  with 
an  unusual  proportion  uf  salited  fluid ,  [sa  iite^]  which 
like  an  epidiMoic,  e.\tendiiig  westward,  lias  produced 
on  vegetation  phases  as  new  to  tlie  eyes  of  our  Not- 
toway friend,  as  if,  supposin'.;  him  a  physiciun,Ue  were 
to  meet  with  that  scourge  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  the 
yellow  fever,  in  his  rural  practice. 

Green  Field,  jVb(/otcay,  June  9,  1833. 
Gentlemen, — The  present  appearance  of  our  wheat 
crop  indicates  ahiiost  a  total  failure.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  unusual  quantity  ot  rain  which  has  fallen 
within  the  last  month,  attended,  almost  daily,  with 
the  temperatures  of  summer's  heat,  our  wheat  crop 
looked  promising  until  about  a  week  past.  A  dis- 
ease has  attacked  it  in  the  head  which  will  baffle  the 
skill  of  our  most  experienced  and  eminent  country 
doctors.  They  describe  the  disease,  as  first  makiinr 
its  visible  appearance  u.  the  turning  yellow  of  the 
straw  on  the  slalk,  then  commences  a  yellow  speck  at 
the  top  of  the  head,  continuing  downwards,  inter- 
spersed promiscuously  on  and  through  the  head,  until 
finally  the  whole  of  it  assumes  one  uniform  color  of 
yellow  fever  disease.  From  ihe  heads,  herewith  sent 
you,  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  better  idea  of  the  wheat 
in  its  diseased  slate,  than  I  can  describe,  as  my  io- 
tanicai  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  describe  techni- 
cally the  trunk  of  the  wheat,  and  all  of  its  compo- 
nent parts,  with  the  beauly  of  a  Barton,  or  the  accu- 
racy of  a  LinniEus.  All  diseases,  wheiher  animal  or 
vegetable,  have  their  proximate  and  exciting  causes, 
and  I  hope  some  of  our  inielligent  and  observing  far- 
mers will  lake  the  subjrct  into  consideration,  and  be 
able  to  give  us  some  inf  irn.aiion  on  the  wheat.  I  am 
informed  by  my  oldest,  neighbors,  ihat  they  never  have 
before,  seen  such  a  di.-ease  in  their  wheat.  I  seeded 
from  different  tiinds,  to  wit,  the  white  flint,  (which  I 
now  send  you,)  ihe  wild  goose,  ihe  biarded,  and  the 
smooth  head  golden  shuck;  not  with  a  view,  as  you 
might  infer,  of  overstocking  the  market,  but  to  expe- 
riment and  to  find  out  which  kind  seems  best  adapted 
to  my  little  farm.  The  smoother  head  is  less  injur- 
ed. Perhaps  this  may  be  owing  to  its  being  about  a 
week  earlier.  In  the  other  three,  1  can  discover  no 
very  material  difference. 

Respectfully,  your  old  friend,  and 

Sdbscriber. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
POTATOES  AND  INDIAN  CORN. 

Messrs.  Editorb: 

air, — I  here  send  you  the  result  of  several  experi- 
ments, which  I  have  made.  Several  years  ago,  I 
planted  blue  potatoes,  late  in  the  season,  and  as  all  of 
those  which  I  considered  large  enough  for  seed  had 
been  culled  out,  1  planted  small  ones  not  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  When  I  dug  them, 
they  were  as  large  as  any  I  raised.  Last  spring  I 
planted  two  rows,  side  by  side,  of  the  red  potatoes, 
one  row  of  the  largest  size,  the  other  the  smallest, 
which  I  think  proper  to  plant. perhaps  not  one  third  of 
the  weight  of  the  large  ones.  When  I  dug  them,  I 
eould  not  tell  which  were  the  largest.  So  I  conclude, 
ihe  reason  why  small  potatoes  yield  small  ones,  is 
owing  to  putting  too  much  seed- in  the  hills;  as  a 
small  potato  has  as  many  sprouts  as  a  large  one.  But 
this  I  have  proved,  that  the  same  results  do  not  al- 
ways arise  from  the  same  experiments  in  different 
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kinds  of  potatoes.  Fur  several  years  past,  we  have 
wanted  early  whites,  and  early  red  eyes,  side  by  side. 
If  the  whiles  were  hilled  after  the  blow,  they  uni- 
formly produced  a  large  number  of  small  potatoes, 
and  but  few  of  a  good  size;  while  hilling  had  no  ef- 
fect on  the  red  eyes. 

I  made  an  experiment  in  planting  Indian  corn  a  few 
years  ago,  for  my  own  satisfaction.  I  planted  the 
hills  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  on  end  of  a  piece  of 
land,  and  four  feel  on  the  other,  with  the  same  kind 
and  quantity  of  manure:  about  half  the  length  of  the 
rows  was  on  a  stiff  heavy  soil;  Ihe  other  half  a  light 
loamy  soil;  without  weighing,  I  could  not  tell  which 
gave  the  best  product. 

JYote  by  the  Editor  nf  the  A'ew  England  Farmer  — 
By  some  experimenis  made  by  J.  Whitlaw,  E«q. 
which  are  given  in  detail  in  the  JVew  England  Far. 
mer,  vol.  i.  page  53,  and  vol.  iv.  page  314,  that  gen- 
tleman ascerlained  ihat  large  potatoes  were  better  for 
seed  than  soliH  ones,  and  that  large  potatoes  when 
cut  into  quarters  will  produce  more,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  than  when  planted  whole.  Other  ciritiva- 
tors  assert  that  the  best  way  is  to  plant  potatoes  of  at 
least  middling  size,  cutting  off  and  applying  to  other 
uses  the  butt  and  top  ends  of  each  potato,  planting 
the  middle  pieces  cut  into  qiiarlers.  The  reason  o1' 
this  proceeding,  is,  that  the  shoots  or  eyes  from  the 
middle  part  of  a  potato  are  commonly  larger  and 
stronger  than  those  of  either  end,  and  if  the  whole  of 
a  large  potato  is  planted,  there  are  usually  two  many 
shoots  in  a  hill,  and  those  shoots  are  too  near  each 
other  to  afford  so  great  a  product  as  they  would  if  de- 
posited in  the  soil  at  due  distances. 

Mr.  Knight,  the  celebrated  English  horticulturist, 
has  found,  that,  "for  a  late  cop,  small  sets,  [seed  po- 
tatoes] may  be  used;  becau-e  the  plants  ol  the  laie 
varieties  always  acquire  considerable  age  before  they 
begin  to  generate  tubers,  [young  potatoes;]  but  for  an 
early  crop;  he  recommends  the  largest  tubers  [seed 
potatoes]  to  be  planted;  and  he  has  found  that  these 
not  only  afford  very  strong  plants,  but  also,  such  as 
readily  recover  when  injured  by  fiost;  for  being  fed 
by  a  copious  reservoir  beneath  the  soil,  a  reprodiKition 
of  vigorous  stems  and  foliage  takes  place,  when  those 
first  produced  are  destroyed  by  frost  or  other  cause." 
[Hor.  Trans,  iv.  p.  448. 

(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 
Methcdof  Preserving  the  Leaves  of  Trees, 

IN  C.tSHMERE,  AS   A   St-'ESTlTUTE  FOR  HaY. 

From  the  manuscript  papers  nf  Ihe  la'e  Mr.  Wm. 
Moor  croft. —  Published  in  the  Oeographical  Jour- 
nal. 

In  several  mnunlainouscountries, greatly  distant  from 
each  other,  and  in  which  much  Kfass,  apparently  of  a 
good  quality,  might  be  cut  for  hay,  as  winter  food  for 
cattle,  I  have  observed  a  preference  given  to  the  leaves 
of  certain  trees  for  this  purpose: — these  were  the  wil- 
low, the  mulberry,  a  variety  of  elm,  and  several 
others,  but  Ihe  first  mentioned  and  the  walnut  were 
held  to  be  the  best,  and  considered  much  more 
warming  and  nourishing,  than  any  kind  of  grass  made 
into  hay,  especially  for  sheep.  Small  branches,  after 
having  been  cut  when  in  full  leaf,  and  before  they 
begin  to  lose  any  of  their  verdure,  ate  immediately 
so  disposed  within  the  first  forks  of  the  tree  to  which 
they  belong,  as  to  be  thereby  retained  in  the  form  of 
large  hay-cocks.  These  branches  are  piled  looselv, 
yet  are  so  engaged  amongst  themselves  as  not  to  be 
detached  by  wind,  neither  do  they  lose  their  leaves, 
nor  are  the  least  rotted,  or  in  any  other  respect  dam- 
aged, as  to  their  fitness  for  food. 

I  am  not  mistaken  in  asserting,  that  the  fat  is 
whiter  of  the  mutton  of  Cashmere,  not  only  than  of 
the  mutton  of  Tibut,  but  of  any  other  sheep  I  have 
seen;  but  whether  this  difference  bo  wholly,  or  in  a 
degree,  owing  to  the  sheep  being  fed  on  dry  leaves,  I 
have  not  facts  enough  before  me  to  determine. 

'I'his  forage,  unless  where  very  abundant, is  reserv- 


ed for  the  severe  part  of  the  winter,  when  the  cattle 
are  driven  under  the  trees,  on  which  the  store  is  sus- 
pended; and  the  dry  branches  being  pulled  down,  are 
eaten  by  iliein  with  great  avidity.  The  practice  is 
thus  simple,  unexpensive,  affords  a  considerable  re- 
source ill  a  well  limbered  or  forest  farm,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  worthy  of  trial,  if  it  prove  not  iiijuriou>< 
to  the  growth  or  qu;ility  of  the  limber;  on  which,  I 
refer  to  what  I  have  already  said,  of  the  management 
of  walnut  trees,  in  Cashmere.  The  scarcity  "of  nat- 
ural pasturage,  has  forced  the  farmers  of  Tibut,  to 
cultivate  the  productions  of  their  soil,  as  lucerne,  Sic, 
.merely  fur  the  increase  of  fodder;  whereas,  in  Cash- 
mere, the  exuberance  of  naiural  produciions,  the  ne- 
glect of  cultivating  tliem  to  perfection,  the  selection  of 
the  leaves  of  foiest  trees,  in  preference  to  the  leaves 
and  other  pans  of  grasses,  and  esculent  roots,  as  tur- 
nips, &.C.  may  bring  the  soundness  of  the  judgment 
of  Cashmere  farmers  into  question,  by  the  farmers  of 
England.  My  observali  ins  on  this  preference  are  too 
limited  to  be  of  any  practical  value;  but  1  am  able  to 
aver,  that  sheep,  which  had  been  preserved  Iroiu 
dying  by  the  rot,  ihrough  feeding  on  dry  pringos,fell 
off  in  condition  greatly,  when  put  upon  clean  washed 
turnips,  and  regained  iheir  former  state  rapidly  on  re- 
verting to  pranoos.  It  appears  to  me  not  improbable, 
that  if  sheep,  when  they  just  begin  to  show  symp- 
toms of  rot  by  arching  their  backs,  were  put  on  a  diet 
of  dry  leaves  alone,  they  would  be  prevented  from 
dying  of  this  complaint;  and  I  conceive  would  prove 
speedily  curative;  also,  in  the  case  of  the  oscaris 
worm,  and  rustling  in  the  windpipe  of  lambs,  fed  on 
rank  aftermath  in  the  beginning  of  a  winter,  follow- 
ing a  wet  autumn.  The  arching  of  the  line  of  the 
back,  perhaps,  produced  by  an  attempt,  to  relieve  the 
irritation  occasioned  by  vigorous  activity  of  the  small 
fluke  worms,  which  have  only  just  entered  the  gall- 
ducts,  is  a  symptom  I  have  never  heard  noticed  by 
shepherds;  but,  according  to  my  own  observation,  is 
the  first  which  indicates  their  presence,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter.  When  grass  is  also  stored  here" for 
winter  fodder,  it  is  twisted  into  thick  ropes,  immedi- 
atcly  after  being  cut;  and  in  this  stale,  hung  across 
the  upper  branches  of  trees.  Without  other  prepa- 
ration for  hay,  it  thus  keeps  free  from  rottenness, and 
generally  even  from  moldiness,  notwiihslanding  the 
great  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  that  falls  in  tliisMun- 
try.  Grass  thus  dried,  is  generally  given  to  the  flock 
in  a  morning,  and  the  leaves  in  the  afternoon  or  even- 
ing; but  the  latter  are  most  depended  upon  for  fatten- 
ing. Oil-cakes,  made  of  linseed,  walnut-kernels,  mus- 
tard seed,  along  with  the  seed  of  cotton,  are  employ- 
ed for  this  purpose,  and  the  flags  or  leaves  of  sedue. 

r.  t! 
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(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  RHUBARB, 

With  some  Accounr  of  its  Hi>TORr  akd  Inri-.o- 

DOClION  INTO  this  CoUNrRT, 
BY  JOSKPH  PAXTON,  F.  L.  S.   &C, 

History — Tne  first  species  of  rhubarb  cultivated 
in  this  country,  was  the  Rheum  rhapunticum;  it  is  a 
native  of  Asia;  but  by  whom  it  was  introduced  is  un- 
known. The  ancient  Greeks  called  the  root  of  com- 
merce "Rhabarbarum,"  because  it  grew  plentifully 
on  the  binks  of  the  river  Rha,  (Wolga,)  in  Russia. 
The  Greeks,  however,  of  more  modern  times,  chang- 
ed its  name  lo"Barbaricum,"  because  it  was  brouaht 
to  Barbary  for  sale.  The  species  so  much  in  use  at 
that  time,  has  till  lately  been  generally  believed  to  be 
the  R.  pilmitum;  but  Mi.  David  Don  has  salisfac 
torily  proved  it  to  be  ihe  R  aiistrale  of  Mr.  Don's 
"Flora  Nepalensis,"  and  the  R.  emodi  of  Dr.  Wal- 
lich.  It  is,  however,  very  probable,  that  the  roots  of 
various  species  are  used,  as  the  hark  of  various  a(>e- 
cies  of  Cinchona  is  collected  as  Ihe   true  bark.     By 
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what  means,  or  lo  wlmin  mankind  is  iiiaehted,for  the 
discovery  of  the  medicinal  ijnalily  of  ihe  roots,  is  to- 
tally unknown;  it  is,  huwever,  pmbable,  that  its  vir- 
tues were  appreciated  by  the  ancient  physicians:  for 
Dioscorides,  pliytician  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
wrote  on  its  (|oa!ilies;  in  his  work  on  Itotany  and  Me- 
dicine, pulilislied  just  before  the  Christian  Era,  where 
he  lecoinmcnds  it  against  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
diseases  of  the  liver,  &.c.  Si.c.  Galen  also,  another 
Greek  author,  who  wrote  on  medicine  about  a  century 
afterwards,  slron'.'Iy  recommends  it  for  disi;a>es  of  the 
liver.  Paulus  Mginela,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  man  tliat  practised  midwilery,  appears  to  have 
first  used  rhubarb  as  an  openinii  medicine.  The  roots 
were  brounjhi  from  Chma,  where  Michael  lioyne,  in 
his  "Flora  Sinens's  "  published  at  Vienna,  in  165G, 
says  the  plant  is  a  native,  and  irrows  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  was  introduced  from  thence  by  'I'artary  to 
Aleppo,  Damascus, and  Alexandria, and  thence  reach- 
ed Vienna.  It  was  not  known  to  Europe,  till  1535, 
when  Ihe  Chinese  brnuorhl  the  roots  for  sale  to  the 
city  of  Goa  in  India.  Valmont  Beaumare  states,  that 
some  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Charles  the  V.  brought 
it  to  Spain  from  Africa  about  the  same  time.  This 
does  not  appear  unlikely,  for  the  dreadful  disease, 
which  the  followers  of  Columbus  bronjrht  from  Ame- 
rica into  Spain,  spread  with  sucli  fearful  rapidity,  that 
it  became  indispensable  to  adopt  measures  to  stop  its 
violence;  it  seems  therefore  probable,  this  drun-  was 
introduced  as  a  remedy;  for  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
who  died  in  the  year  15.SG,  mentions  rhubarb  as  a 
sovereign  cure,  for  the  evil  of  the  newly  discovered 
world. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  who  brought  rhubarb 
by  sea  from  Canton;  but  the  Dutch  soon  obtained  a 
part  of  this  trade.  In  1597,  Gerard  mentions,  that 
himself  and  others  had  it  growing  in  their  gardens, 
exclusively  for  use  in  medicine;  and  relates  a  curious 
anecdote,  relative  to  its  use  in  case  of  an  ague:  he 
says,  "1  learned  a  notable  experiment  of  one  John 
Bennet,  a  Chirurgeon,  of  Maidstone,  in  Kent;  a  man 
as  slenderly  learned  as  mysell'e,  which  hee  practised 
vpon  a  butcher's  boie  (jf  the  same  towne.  Being  de- 
sired to  cure  the  foresaid  ladde  of  an  ague,  which 
didde  greeuovsly  vexe  him,  hee  promised  him  a  medi- 
cine, and  for  want  of  one  for  thee  presentc,  he  looke 
out  of  hisgarlen  three  or  fower  leaues  of  the  plante 
of  rhubnrbe,  which  myseKe  had  among  other  siinples 
given  him,  which  he  stamped  and  strained  with  a 
draught  of  ale,  and  gave  it  thee  ladde  to  drink;  it 
wrought  extremely  downwarde  and  upwarde  within 
one  hower  after,  and  never  ceased  vniill  nighte:  In 
the  ende,  the  strengihe  of  the  huie  ouercame  the  force 
of  the  physicke,  it  gaue  ouer  working,  and  the  ladde 
iosle  his  ague." 

Although  in  the  present  day,  we  set  great  value  on 
the  medicitial  virtues  of  this  root;  yet  the  principal 
reason  of  its  cultivation  in  our  gardens,  is  for  the 
stalks,  which  are  served  up  in  creams,  made  into  tarts, 
&c.  and  medical  men  have  all  reccjinmended  them  as 
amongst  tlie  most  cooling  anil  wholesome  larlssent  to 
table.  We  shall  not,  however,  venture  to  lay  down 
rtdes  lor  making  them,  lest  our  ignorance  in  the  art 
of  cookery,  should  expose  us  to  the  ridicule  or  dis- 
pleasure of  our  countrywomen,  which  we  feel  no  dis- 
position to  run  the  risk  of  encountering.  We  may, 
however,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  venture  to 
say,  that  if  the  stalks  be  cut  into  sijiiares,  put  in  sin- 
gle layers  on  a  Jian,  and  placed  in  an  oven  (jf  a  mo- 
derate heat  hir  about  twelve  hours,  and  afterwards 
put  into  wide  mouthed  buttles,  with  a  fifth  i)r  sixth 
part  of  brown  sugar,  then  covered  down  uith  bladder, 
and  occasionally  shook  for  the  first  fortnight,  they 
make  a  most  excellenl  preserve. 

Hliuliarb.  c  Itivated  in  this  country,  is  found  to  equal 
for  medic, nal  purposes,  that  of  foreign  growth.  'Ihe 
p;diiiated  leavL-d  was  first  phinted  in  this  country  in 
17UcJ,  and  the  "Loudon  Six-iety  of  Arts"  in  I7!)'i 
awarded  a  gold  medal  loSir  \Vm.  Fordyce,  for  raising 
300  plants  of  this  species  from  seeds,  in  the  preced- 


ino-  year.  In  1793  it  was  awarded  lo  Mr.  'J'homas 
Jo"nes.  In  1794,  Mr.  Win.  Hay  ward,  of  Oxfordshire, 
received  it  for  propagating  rhubarb  by  oflseis  taken 
from  the  cowns  of  large  plants  instead  of  seeds;  and 
in  the  same  year  another  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ball, 
for  his  method  of  preserving  the  roots  for  use  in  me- 
dicine. Dr.  Tirruogel,  of  Stnckhidinn.  slates  that  no 
roots  should  be  taken  up  till  they  have  been  planted 
ten  years,  and  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground  in  winter,  before  the  frosts  set  in.  or  early  in 
the  spring,  and  immediately  cut  in  pieces,  and  care- 
fully barked:  they  should  then  be  spread  upon  a  table 
for  three  or  lour  days,  and  be  frequently  lunied.  that 
the  juice  may  thicken  or  condense  within  the  routs. 
After  this  process,  make  a  hole  in  each  piece,  and  put 
a  thread  through  it;  by  which  let  them  hang  sepa- 
rately, either  within  doors  or  in  some  sheltered  situ- 
ation. 

All  medical  men  acknnwledge  two  virtues  in  rlin 
barb,  that  of  evacuating  bilious  humors,  and  that  of 
fortifying  by  its  astiingeney  the  fibres  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  Lord  Bacon  remarks,  "that  rhubarb 
has  manifestly  in  it,  parts  of  contrary  i.peralions; 
parts  that  purge,  and  pri.is  that  bind  the  body,  and 
the  first  lie  looser,  and  the  latter  lie  deeper:  so  that 
if  you  infuse  rhubarb  for  an  hour,  and  crush  it  well, 
it  will  purge  better,  and  hind  the  body  less  after  ihe 
purging,  than  if  it  stood  24  hours."  The  principle  in 
which  the  active  property  exists,  is  supposed  lo  be  a 
peculiar  chemical  substance  called  rhubarbarin. 

Specif.s  ANn  Varieties. — Thtse  have  now  be- 
come rather  numerous,  but  the  sorts  generally  culti- 
vated for  tarts,  &c.  are  the  following: 

1  Wilmot's         4  Elford         7  Gigantic 

2  Coxe's  5  Hybrid       8  Rhapontic 

3  Judd's  6  Buck's       9  Palmate-leaved 

Of  these  Wilmot's,  and  the  gigantic,  may  be  con- 
sidered decidedly  Ihe  best;  the  former  being  a  most 
excellent  forcer,  and  the  latter  grows  to  an  amazintr 
large  size  without  rankness.  The  palmate-leaved  is 
held  up  by  many  as  amongst  the  best  for  tarts  A.  T. 
Thompson,  Esq.  M  D.  remarks  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  that  he  has  tried  the  leaf-stalks  of  almost 
every  species  of  rhubarb  cultivated  in  Great  Britain, 
and  none,  in  his  opinion,  are  equal  to  the  palmalum; 
he  judges  they  are  more  succulent,  less  fibrous,  and 
contain  a  much  larger  supply  of  rheumic  acid,  than 
those  of  any  other  species.  Others  again  are  decid- 
edly opposite  in  their  judgment,  and  complain  of  its 
strong  medicinal  t,aste.  and  its  dry  and  wiry  leaf- 
stalks. Now,  according  to  our  ideas,  both  these  opin- 
ions are  perfectly  correct;  if  the  roots  are  planted  in 
strong  land,  and  an  exposed  situation,  the  stalks  in 
general  are  both  dry  and  wiry;  it  on  a  very  wet  bot- 
tom in  any  kind  of  soil,  they  have  a  strong  rank  acid, 
but  if  lliey  are  planted  in  lii;lit  rich  soil  iii  a  north  or 
northwest  border,  their  stalks  will  be  found  to  equal, 
if  not  surpass  those  of  the  hybriduni  or   thaponiicuin. 

Culture  and  pkopagation. — All  the  sorts  may 
be  propaga'ed,  either  by  seeds  or  dividing  the  roots; 
the  former  is  the  best  mode,  making  by  far  the  finest 
plants,  although  in  many  cases  division  answers  ex- 
liemely  well;  care  must  always  be  taken  to  retain  a 
good  bud  on  the  crown  of  each  section,  and  to  plant 
them  on  good  ground,  well  trenched  and  manured.  It 
is  usual  with  many  gardeners  lo  blanch  rhubarb  early 
in  theseason,  which  decidedly  improves  the  flavorand 
appearance,  and  the  stalks  re(|uires  less  sngar  lo  make 
them  palatable,  than  when  exposed  to  the  open  air; 
this  may  he  accomplished  by  large  sea-cale  pots,  either 
with  or  withcuit  dung,  but  if  this  blanching  be  done 
out  of  the  natural  season  of  growth,  it  ciuiies  under 
the  denomination  of  forcing.  To  accomplish  this  pro- 
perly with  little  expense  and  trouble,  has  led  garden- 
ers to  adopt  many  methods.  One  of  the  first  prac- 
tised, was  placing  large  pots  or  handglasses  over  the 
roots,  ar.d  covering  them  «  ith  a  good  thickness  of  hot 
dung,  after  the  manner  of  forcing  sea-cale.  Alihough 
great  crojis  may  be  obtained  this  way,  the  stalks  aie 


very  liable  lo  be  much  broken  by  growing  against  the 
sides  or  lops  of  ihe  pots;  to  remedy  Ihis  evil  Mr. 
Judd,  of  Edmonton,  covered  his  bed  wiih  (.pen  frame 
Work,  around,  and  on  which  he  placed  Ihe  dung.  On 
this  system  it  grew  very  fij  e,  and  required  much  less 
attention  than  willi  pots  or  glasses.  Another  method 
is  to  take  Ihe  roots  up  can-fully,  and  plant  iliein  in  a 
fluid  mushroom  shed,  either  in  a  bed  of  tan,  or  in 
pots  and  boxes  filled  «  ith  light  soil,  or  tan,  and  allow- 
ed a  temperature  of  4j  lo  55  or  110  decrees.  Tan  is 
preferable  lo  soil,  because  it  receives  the  water  more 
freely  when  given  to  the  roots,  and  Mr.  Knight  has 
salislactorily  shown  that  the  roots  of  all  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  cu:itaiii  within  themselves,  all  the 
organizable  matter,  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
leaves,  and  therefore  require  little  or  no  soil,  but  only 
heat  and  water  for  their  development.  After  the 
lorcing  season  the  roots  are  divided  and  planied  on  a 
north  border,  and  the  strongest  selected  lor  forcing 
again  the  following  season.  This  method  we  believe 
is  practised  at  Elford,  Kirkley  Hall,  PiiiKie  House, 
Scoiland,  and  many  other  places.  We  have  found 
the  system  of  forcing  in  mushroom  sheds  to  produce 
large  crops,  of  an  excellent  quality;  and  with  some 
exceptions,  it  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  best  me- 
thods in  use.  We  have  observed,  however,  that  where 
much  fermentation  is  going  on,  with  new  beds,  the 
color  of  the  stalks  have  been  materially  injured,  and 
the  flavor  nothing  near  so  good  as  when  grown  under 
other  circumstances.  Others  again  take  up  old  roots 
of  four  or  five  years'  standing,  and  plant  them  in  large 
pots  of  rich  mold,  as  thick  as  the  ruuls  can  be  placed 
in  each  put;  these  pots  are  taken  eithrr  to  a  peach- 
house,  green-house,  pine  pit,  or  any  other  place  where 
they  can  have  a  good  heal,  but  expeiience  has  taught 
us  that  old  roots  when  forced,  never  produce  stalks  so 
fine  as  young  roots  under  similar  irealinent.  Another 
method  piactised  at  Holly-Bush  Hall,  near  Lichfield, 
is  found  verj  successful,  particularly  with  the  strong 
growing  sorts;  it  is  true  a  very  large  quantity  of  dung 
IS  requited  to  give  a  sufficient  heat  in  severe  weather, 
but  where  it  can  be  accomplished  it  answers  extreme- 
ly well.  'J'he  )oung  roots  are  pernianenlly  planted 
two  feet  apar>.,  in  betls  three  feet  wjde,  with  alleys 
beiwixt  them  two  leet  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  feet 
deep.  In  the  autumn,  after  the  leaves  are  oft',  fork 
the  beds  over,  to  the  d,-pih  of  four  inches,  and  break 
the  soil  small  with  a  rake  head,  then  |  lace  a  sea-cale 
pot  over  each  root,  and  cover  the  soil  in  the  inside 
with  dry  sand  six  inches  thick;  this  done  fill  up  the 
trenches  with  dung  from  the  stables,  well  shaken 
to(;elher,  and  carry  it  up  one  foot  three  inches  above 
the  beds,  then  cover  the  beds  with  dry  littery  straw, 
to  the  height  of  one  tool  three  inches  above  the  tops 
of  the  puts.  The  sides  of  the  beds  should  be  built  up 
with  bricks,  and  pigeon-holed. 

The  syslem  ofciittiire  we  would  reeommend.lsone 
that  we  have  practised  ourselves  with  the  greatest 
success;  and  first  we  shall  give  a  short  detail  of  our 
method  of 

Sowing  the  Seed. — About  the  end  of  February, 
or  beginning  of  March,  make  up  a  bed  of  stable  dung, 
about  three  feet  high  at  the  buck,  and  two  feet  six 
inches  at  the  front;  when  well  beaten  down  with  the 
fork,  and  nicely  levelled  oft',  set  on  a  frame  of  the 
size  requited,  and  lay  on  the  bed,  about  nine  inches 
thickness  of  good  light  rich  mokl,  mixed  with  a 
third  of  good  rotten  dung;  beat  these  ingredients  well 
together;  and  when  the  surface  is  level,  scatter  the 
seeds  broadcast,  ai.d  cover  them  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  with  the  same  soil  broken  fine;  then  put  on  the 
glasses,  and  in  almut  three  weeks  the  plants  will  be 
up.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  appear,  give  abundance 
of  air,  and  continue  to  increase  it,  so  that  in  April 
the  glasses  may  be  taken  of  altogether;  ihey  will, 
however,  require  protection  I'rom  frosts  at  night, 
until  they  are  ready  to  plant  out  in  the  open  ground, 
which  will  be  in  May. 

Planting  out. —  If  it  is  intended  to  plant  out  for 
permanent  use,  select  a  quarter  of  good  rich  soil,  and 
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treiicli  it  at  least  three  feet  deep,  aJiling  a  goud  sup- 
ply of  well  rotted  dung;  be  carelul,  however,  in 
irenchiiig,  not  lu  bury  all  the  top  spit  of  soil  in  the 
botlom  of  the  trench,  but  reserve  it  lor  the  rools  to 
be  planted  in,  for  tliey  will  thrive  much  better  in  it, 
than  in  that  taken  up  so  far  from  the  surface.  Then 
plant  the  roots  in  rows  si.\  feet  apart,  and  four  leet 
from  root  to  root  in  the  rows,  for  lire  smaller  growing 
sorts,  as  Wilmots,  &.c.  and  six  feet  from  root  to  root 
for  the  gjuaniio  and  other  strong  growing  kinds.  Or 
if  planted  on  Dr.  bevan's  system,  stated  Vol.  l,page 
4St>,  they  will  grow  very  fine.  None  of  the  sta.ks 
should  be  gathered  the  first  or  second  years,  but  in  the 
third  season  they  may  be  used  as  required.  Cut  off 
all  the  flower  stalks  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  shew 
flower,  except  such  as  may  he  left  to  collect  seed 
from,  which  should  always  be  the  finest.  Never 
gather  the  stalks  to  excess  late  in  the  summer,  for  if 
this  be  not  attended  to,  they  w  itl  so  far  degenerate  as 
to  throw  up  the  following  season  a  complete  wood  of 
spindling,  stringy  stalks, scarcely  fit  for  use;  whereas, 
if  treated  properly,  they  will  continue  to  produce 
abundantly  for  many  years. 

Genkral  Cui.TUKK. —  All  the  culture  required  af- 
ter planting  out,  is  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  dur- 
ing /.nmntcr,  and  fork  In  a  good  coat  of  rotten  dung 
every  sprim;;  the  crowns  should  also  be  covered  with 
a  portion  of  half  rotted  dong,  to  preserve  them  from 
being  injured  by  frost  in  winter. 

PLANTr.\GOLT  For  Fokcing. — Take  the  plants 
from  the  hot  bed  where  they  were  sown,  and  plant 
them  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart  every  way,  on 
ground  previously  well-dunged  and  trenched  two  feet 
deep.  Stir  the  soil  about  them  occasionally  during 
summer  to  encourage  their  growth,  and  by  the  time 
they  are  two  years  old,  the  roots  will  be  very  fine, 
and  at  tliat  age  best  calculated  lo  force. 

Mode  of  Forcing. — The  best  mode  of  forcing, 
and  one  attended  with  the  least  trouble,  is  to  place  a 
small  trame  of  one  or  two  lights  in  a  peach-house, 
stove,  or  lurcing  pit  of  any  kind,  and  having  put  in  a 
sufficiency  of  old  bark,  lake  up  a  quantity  of  roots 
•«'ithout  breaking  them,  and  plunge  them  in  the  bark 
as  thick  as  they  can  be  put  together,  until  the  frame 
is  filled;  then  cover  them  down  with  wooden  covers, 
or  the  glasses  belonging  to  the  frame  will  do,  providino 
mats  be  thrown  over  to  exclude  the  light.  If  they 
become  dry,  water  them  as  often  as  they  require  it; 
and  in  about  a  fonni;;ht  the  stalks  will  be  ready  tor 
use.  When  the  first  half  of  the  frame  has  begun  to 
shoot  up,  fill  the  other  part  after  the  same  manner; 
and  when  it  has  grown  a  Utile,  remove  the  roots  first 
put  in,  and  fill  up  with  a  fresh  supply,  and  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  forcing  season  is  over;  the  roots 
forced  may  be  either  thrown  away,  or  planted;  but  we 
would  not  advise  lo  force  ihem  again,  as  young  two 
years  old  plants  are  far  better. 

Those  persons  who  have  no  forcing-houses,  may 
liave  rhubarb  something  earlier,  by  placino-  seacale 
pots  with  loose  tops  over  the  roots  without  dung;  and 
when  the  stalks  get  to  the  top  ol  one  prit,  take  off  the 
lid,  and  place  another  pot  upon  it:  this  will  allow 
them  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  without  danger  of 
breaking. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

Visit  to  the  Linnjean  Bota.nic  Garden  of 
Flushing. 

On  the  10th  ult.  we  took  sleamboat  up  the  East 
liver  lo  the  rural  villaee  ol  Flushing,  where  is  the 
well  known  girden  of  Messrs.  \V.  Prince  &  Sons. 

The  first  subject  to  which  we  would  invite  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  is  the  colleclion  of  Dahlias, 
comjirising  above  six  hundred  varieties,  three  hun- 
dred of  which  have  just  been  received  from  European 
collections.  Among  tli.,se  the  innst  novel  and  rare  are 
a  number  of  s  riped  varieties,  and  one  of  deep  crim- 
son hue,  with  a  white  border  One  bed  contains  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-six  plants.     These  with  an  equal 


number  along  the  borders,  will   present,  when  in  full 
flower,  a  blaze  of  beauty  probably  never  surpassed. 

There  were  pointed  out  to  ns  four  varieties  of  the 
Judas  Tree,  Cercis,  in  flower — the  European  red  and 
white,  and  the  American  red  and  deep  crimson;  the 
latter  highly  interesting,  found  wild  in  iMaryland, 
and  transferred  to  the  garden  by  inoculation. 

A  magnolia  grove,  containing  above  sixty  large 
trees  of  various  species,  producing  flowers  and  seeds 
in  abundance,  afforded  a  sight  of  ihis  priile  of  Ameri- 
can forests  not  elsewheie  seen  in  lliis  part  of  our 
country.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  this  grove 
presents  its  greatest  display  of  bloom  at  the'period  of 
the  birth  of  Linnaeus,  the  v!4th  of  May,  thus  seeming 
to  honor  the  day  that  gave  birth  to  the  father  of  bota- 
ny. A  lofiy  tree  of  the  M.  cordata,  or  yellow  flow- 
ering magnolia,  was  resplendently  in  bloom.  Of  this 
last,  Messrs.  Prince  have  two  distinct  varieties,  one 
of  which  originated  wilh  them  from  seed.  This  spe- 
cies produces  flowers  twice  during  the  season,  in  May 
and  August.  Of  the  Magnolia  conspicua,  we  were 
shown  a  tree  ten  feet  his;h.  The  M.  obovala  was  in 
its  prime,  as  well  as  the  M.  gracilis  and  pyramidata: 
the  purple  and  cream-colored  blossoms  of  the  former 
present  a  striking  and  beautiful  contrast  to  those  of 
the  other  species.  The  varieties  of  the  INI.  grandiflo- 
ra,  one  if  which  has  double  flowers,  were  equally  ad- 
mirable. The  white  purple  tinged  flowers  of  the  M. 
soulangiana  had  just  disappeared.  We  were  pleas- 
ed to  learn  that  all  these  varieties  of  the  magnolia 
stand  our  winters  without  the  least  protection, as  was 
evinced  by  their  vigorous  appearance  in  one  of  the 
most  exposed  situations  in  the  garden. 

A  large  number  of  the  Wistaria  consequana  attract- 
ed attention  by  their  splendid  floial  attire.  It  is  a 
hardy  climber,  and  supposed  capable  of  standing  the 
winters  of  Quebec. 

A  large  plot  of  Azaleas,  containing  upwards  of  fifty 
varieties,  presented  blossoms  of  every  hue.  Ariiung 
them  were  the  yellow  and  the  orange,  and  one  of 
double  flesh-colored  blossoms.  In  addition  to  these 
were  rare  Chinese  Azaleas.  The  scarlet  Cydonia 
japonica  was  splendidly  decked  wilh  flowers.  Not 
less  gay  was  the  double  variety,  blush  or  white  flow- 
ering. The  fruit  of  the  first  is  small,  but  that  ol  the 
last  is  ot  considerable  size,  and  possesses  a  delightful 
and  powerful  fragrance,  making  odorous  preserves. 
Along  the  main  avenue  is  a  number  of  trees  of  th.e 
Scotch  Koan,  or  mountain  ash,  and  near  one  of  them 
is  quite  a  lofty  weeping  birch,  transplanted  originally 
from  its  native  hii;hlands,  overshading  a  seat  suiiea 
for  the  perusal  of  Scotland's  romances  and  poems.  A 
purple  leaved  beech  attracted  our  attention  by  the 
leuillemort  hue  of  its  foliaj;e,  giving  the  casual  ob- 
server an  impressson  that  it  was  in  its  last  stage  of 
existence. 

The  roses,  amounting  lo  seven  hundred  varieties, 
are  arranged  in  large  plots  or  beds,  and  numbered  ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue.  Among  them  is  the  yellow 
musk  cluster.  Specimen  plants  of  the  China  roses 
are  planted  in  separate  beds.  Of  this  cl.iss  are  one 
hundred  and  sixty  varieties,  thirty  of  which  are  of  the 
latest  importation.  We  were  surprised  lo  find  the 
Kerria  (formerly  Corchorus)  japonica  so  perfectly 
hardy  and  resplendent  with  flower.  The  Irish  yew- 
is  distinguished  for  its  erect  position,  and  the  deep 
green  of  its  foliage — a  beautiful  plant.  The  Messrs. 
Prince  have  near  one  hundred  plants  of  the  Hamilto- 
nia  oleifera  or  oil  nut. 

Among  the  trees  which  should  be  in  every  situa- 
tion, where  animation  as  it  were  is  to  be  given  to  the 
landscape  scene,  the  Silver  Abeel  tree  should  be 
lound.  The  upper  surface  of  Ihe  leaves  being  green, 
and  the  under  side  white,  their  very  quivering  in  the 
genile  zephyr  enlivens  the  eye.  There  were  three 
species  of  the  snow-drop  tree,  with  their  pure  white 
blooms  in  wreath.  The  variegated  or  striped  leaved 
hollies  are  interesting  from  the  diversity  and  beauty 
of  their  foliage.  The  leaves  of  some  are  covered  with 
prickles  that  occasion  them  to  be  called  hedgehog  holly. 


It  was  satisfactory  to  us  to  find  the  following  trees 
andslirubs  perfectly  hardy  and  acclimated.  Three 
varieties  of  the  Chinese  calycanthus,  the  white,  the 
yellow,  and  ihe  grandiflora,the  two  former  in  an  open 
situation,  and  the  laltei  in  a  southern  exposure — the 
Buxes  balearica  or  Minorca  boxiree — the  spreading 
and  upright  Cyprus  tree— the  Pistachia  vera',  or  ture 
pistachia  nut— the  Potinia  serrulata  of  China— the 
llubus  rosa;folius,  or  double  rose  flowering  bramble — 
the  ilex  cassi.^e— the  Lagerslremia  indica,  in  a  south- 
ern exposure. 

We  noticed  that  the  branches  of  the  Shepherdia 
eleagnoides  or  Buffalo  berry  tree  had  been  cut  off.  and 
on  inquiry,  found  that  the  plant  being  a  m.ile,  they 
had  been  carried  to  some  female  trees  in  another  part 
of  the  garden,  to  fertilize  them.  A  nedge  of  the  Chi- 
nese arbor  vita3  was  particularly  beautiful.  Several 
thousand  young  plants  were  in  growing  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  plot  containing  the  collection  of  pa;onies  is  ex- 
tensive, containing  2o00  plants  of  near  fifty  varieties. 
I'he  Paeonia  moulan  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
flowers,  of  which  Messrs.  P.  have  several  varieties, 
some  of  them  seedlings.  They  also  have  about  150 
plants  from  the  seeds  of  the  Paeonia  whilleji.  impreg- 
nated with  the  humei,  and  P.  fragrans.  These  last 
are  not  yet  in  flower. 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  weeping  beech  with  its  pe- 
culiar and  graceful  curve  of  branches  arrested  our  at- 
tention, also  the  Fagus  cri>taia,or  crested  beech. 

In  the  herbaceous  department  the  species  are  plant- 
ed in  beds,  and  arranged  alphabetically.  This  we 
consider  very  convenient,  both  lo  the  proprietors  and 
to  visiters  and  purchasers.  In  a  large  collection  ot 
violets  the  Viola  grandiflora  was  conspicuous.  There 
are  at  least  a  dozen  new  seedlings  of  Aijuilegia  cana- 
densis. 

Among  the  colleclion  of  Pinus  we  remarked  the  P. 
pinea,  or  stone  pine,  a  tree  recommended,  as  our  rea- 
ders will  recollect,  by  Commodore  Poller,  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  fruit. 

The  Messrs.  Prince  have  bestowed  much  attention 
to  the  grape.  They  have  quite  a  number  of  varieties 
from  seed  obtained  by  an  admixture  of  the  pollen  of 
many  varieties.  It  is  their  opinion  that  it  is  from 
seedlings  that  we  must  expect  lo  obtain  varieties  of 
foreign  vines,  that  will  answer  as  well  in  our  climate 
as  our  native  grapes. 

We  observed  a  number  of  bee-hives,  one  of  Mrs. 
Griffith's,  and  the  others  of  the  common  construction. 
The  bees  in  the  latter  had  been  all  destroyed  by  the 
miller,  wliile  those  in  the  former  were  in  a  thriving 
condition. 

The  garden  of  the  Messrs.  Prince  being  a  com- 
niercial  one,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  much  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  picturesque  effect.  The  dwell- 
ing of  Wm.  R.  Prince,  however,  which  is  connected 
wilh  the  garden,  is  admirably  located  for  display  of 
taste.  Mr.  P.  has  by  no  means  disregarded  improve- 
ments. He  appears  ralher  desirous  of  crowding  into 
his  ornamental  grounds  specimens  of  all  the  beautiful 
plants  contained  in  the  commercial  garden,  than  to 
illustrate  the  principles  of  correct  taste  in  landscape 
gardening.  The  out-buildings  on  the  whole  premises 
are  wilh  few  exceptions  very  old,  and  mostly  un- 
painted,  and  consequently  give  to  the  premises  a  for- 
bidding  aspect. 

Camellias. — The  Chevalier Soulan^e  Bodin  says, 
the  most  essential  point  in  cultivating  ihe  camellia  is 
that  of  not  putting  it  into  too  large  a  pot — that  this 
plant  succeeds,  "far  better  in  a  srood  free-working 
mold,  fine  in  its  texture,  and  ralher  sandy,"  than  in 
bog-carih.  This  soil  is  different  from  that  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  I  homas  Hogg,  wherein  he  says  the 
most  suitable  soil  is  "a  free  or  open  black  boo-  earth, 
well  mixed  with  about  one-third  of  yellow^loam." 
The  article  of  the  Chevalier  Bodin  contains  many 
details,  which  we  should  deem  excellenf. 

[JVew  i'ork  Farmtr. 
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[From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
FEEDING  HORSES. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vul.  2,  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  on  the  most  economical 
manner  of  feeding  horses.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  extract  lately  published  from  Mr.  Uick,  ve- 
terinary surgeon  at  Edinburgh,  that  food  must 
be  reduced  to  a  nullaceous  mass  before  it  can  bene- 
fit the  animal  to  which  il  is  given,  and  that  bruis- 
ing, grind. ng,  or  cooking  very  greaily  assists  the  di- 
gestive process.  The  saiiie  consideralions  indicate 
the  propriety  of  cutting  the  sliuw  and  hay  which  is 
fod,andof  mixingil  with  the  grain,  roots  or  other  leed. 
The  advantages  of  this  mode  consist  not  only  in  en- 
ablinu  the  animal  lo  perform  iis  labor  with  more  ease, 
but  in  econonaizing  the  food,  a  great  portion  of  wh.ch 
voided  where  abundantly  fed  m  llie  ordinary  mode, 
without  havinT  iinjiarted  its  unlricious  properties  to 
the  animal.  'Phe  latter  advantage  e.\tends  to  other 
animals,  as  the  cow,  hog,  &.c.  At  the  milk  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Smith  near  Baltimore,  eighly  cows  are 
kept  upon  cut  and  cooked  lood,  wiih  great  economy 
of  expense.  On  visiting  some  years  ago,  the  esiablish- 
ment  of  Col.  Jacques,  at  Charlestown,  Ma=s.,  1  ob- 
served piles  of  cut  hay  and  straw,  mi.\ed  wiih  cut 
roots, bran  and  water,  prepared  for  his  cattle,  and  was 
told  there  was  found  to  be  a  great  saving  in  prepar- 
ing their  food  in  this  way.  Upon  our  canals  and 
rail  roads,  where  great  numbers  of  horses  are  em- 
ployed, a  saving  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  would  con- 
stitute a  large  sum  in  the  course  of  a  year.  If  I 
mistake  not,  the  eases  1  am  about  to  cite,  will  demon- 
strate '.he  practicability  of  doing  this,  and  of  enabling 
the  teams  to  perform  their  labor  with  more  ease 
than  they  do  now.  „  .    ,^  ,,     , 

Messrs.  Hanbury  and  Freeman,  Spitalfields,  keep 
eighty-two  horses.  Tlie  animals  receive  all  their 
food  in  the  manger,  no  hay  ever  being  put  in  the 
rack.  They  ate  kept  in  excellent  health,  condition 
and  appearance,  upon  the  following  daily  rations: 
ISlbs.  cut  hay  ar.d  straw,  the  latter  being  one-eighth, 
14lb3.  bruised  oats  and  one  lb.  bruised  beans,  making 
in  all  331bs.  food  per  diem.  The  beans  are  discon- 
tinued in  summer  on  account  of  their  heating  quality, 
and  an  equal  addiliun  made  lo  the  oats.  The  mass 
is  blended  ere  it  is  fed.  Haifa  pound  of  salt  is  given 
weekly  lo  each  horse,  one  moiety  Saturday  night, 
and  the  other  Sunday  morning,  and  operates  as  a 
gentle  purge. 

Mr.  Hiijgins,  of  London,  keeps  three  hundred 
heavy  cart"horses.  No  hay  is  fed  in  the  rack.  It  is 
all  cut  down  with  straw,  into  lengths  not  exceeding 
the  fourth  of  an  inch.  The  oats,  barley  and  beans 
are  always  coarsely  ground  and  added  to  the  hay  and 
straw.  The  hay  and  straw  (equal  parts  of  each)  are 
given  to  the  larger  horses  at  ihe  rate  of  191bs.andto  the 
small  ones  of  HIbs.  per  diem — the  other  materials  make 
up  the  daily  allowance  to  401b3.  to  the  larger,  and 
3olbs,lo  the  small  horses.  An  ounce  of  salt  is  daily 
mised  up  with  each  r-ation,  except  in  winter.  The 
quantity  remains  unaltered  through  the  year;  though 
barley  or  oats  are  substituted  for  beans  in  warm 
weather. 

Dr.  Sully,  has  for  twenty  years  successfully  pur- 
sued the  practice  of  feeding  30lbs  mixed  food  to  his 
horses.  From  the  great  labor  they  have  to  undergo, 
says  the  Doctor,  being  accustomed  lo  travel  eight 
miles  an  hour,  have  nosinecure  place,  and  yet  few  cat- 
tle are  in  better  condition.  He  olijecis  to  racks;  be- 
cause if  these  are  filled,  horses  are  apt  to  eat  too 
much,  thus  overloading  their  stomachs;  so  that  when 
in  this  full  disiended  state,  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
stable  and  put  to  work,  their  wind  will  be  endanger- 
ed. The  rack  also,  he  thinks,  occasions  great  waste 
of  provender.  It  is  the  doctor's  opinion,  that  a  horse 
with  a  full  rack  of  hay  will  consume  and  spoil  SOlbs. 
a  day;  but  that  when  it  is  out  down,  and  mixed  with  a 


due  proportion  of  cut  straw  and  bruised  or  ground 
grain,  ten  pounds  is  enough.  The  Doctor  has  his 
lood  prepared  and  mixed  in  a  loft;  a  box  is  allotted  to 
each  horse,  from  which  a  wooden  pipe  leads  to  the 
manger,  with  a  cover  at  the  top,  removcable  at 
pleasure.  To  prevent  the  horse  throwing  out  his 
leed  from  the  manger  strips  are  nailed  across  it 
twelve  inches  apart. 

Doctor  Sully  has  four  classes  of  food,  as  indicated 
below.  Of  these  he  thinks  that  containing  the  pota- 
toes is  lo  be  preferred.  Indian  corn  would  be  a  good 
subsiiiute  for  beans  and  peas,  and  the  Swedish  tur- 
nip for  tlte  potatoes. 


1.  Farinaceous   subslance.=,  consisting  of 
bruised  or  ground  beans,  peas,  wheat 
b.-irley  or  oats,    -         -         -         . 

2.  Bran,  fine  or  coarse, 

3.  Boiled   or  steamed  potatoes,  mashed 
in  a  tub  with  a  wooden  biuiser, 

4.  Fresh  grains,  (boiled  barley.) 

5.  Hay  cut  dowe  into  chaflT, 

6.  Straw  cut  down  into  chaff, 

7.  Malt  dust  or  ground  oil  cake. 

With  2  oz.  of  salt  for  each  class. 
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"As  the  horse  advances  in  age,  his  teeth  gradually 
lose  their  perpendicular  position,  and  become  less  fit- 
ted for  grinding  the  hard  food,  which  the  nature  of 
his  work,  and  his  artificial  situation  in  stablrs.  ren- 
ders it  necessary  fur  him  to  receive.  His  maslication 
is  rendered  imperfect,  and  the  grain,  when  given  him 

unbruised  and  unground,  is  often  swallowed  entire. 

And  as  the  saliva  and  gasiric  juice  of  the  stomach  are 
held  to  be  the  solvents  of  the  food,  and  as  more  per- 
fect mastication  must  allow  these  to  act  with  more 
effect  upon  it,  a  more  perfect  digestion,  we  may  be- 
lieve, is  induced  by  givin?  the  grain  in  a  bruised 
or  ground  stale,  and  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  hay 
and  straw.  Thus,  must  not  only  the  practice  be  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  the  horse,  but  it  must  produce 
a  great  saving  of  the  food.  To  persons  requiring 
constant  and  steady  work  for  their  horses,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  practice  are  very  obvious.  The  carrier, 
with  his  horse  provender  weighed,  mixed,  put  into  a 
bag,  and  carried  with  him,  ca"n  feed  and  refresh  his 
horse  at  all  times  and  places.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  farmer.  By  means  of  provender  so 
prepared  his  horses  soon  fill  themselves,  and  thus 
have  time  to  lie  down,  sleep  and  rest.'' 

No  grain  is  given  to  horses  in  Switzerland  without 
its  due  proportion  of  cut  hay  and  straw.  The  hay 
cutting  machine  is  in  general  use,  for  the  oow  as  well 
as  the  horse. 

If  we  pass  into  Germany,  we  observe  the  same,  or 
perhaps  greater  alleniion  to  the  food  of  the  horse. — 
To  all  the  grain  he  receives,  a  certain  portion  of  cut  hay 
and  straw  is  added,  and  the  practice  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  Swiss  afld  German  horse-man  when  on 
a  journey,  to  feed  his  stud  with  coarse  browr,  bread. 
B. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
L.\ND  DITCHING- 
MESSRS.  Editors. 

Having  read  an  article  in  your  paper  [see  Am.  Far. 
vol.  15,  page  75]  on  Ihe  subject  of  draining,  permit 
me  to  suggest  what  I  am  convinced  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  that  operation,  as  far  as  regards  such  spots 
of  grounds  as  are  surrounded  by  higher  grounds. 

It  is  what  the  English  farmers  calWauddifc/iirtg;. 
This  work  is  perfurmed  in  nearly  the  same  manner 
as  the  writer  of  said  article  indicates;  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  the  ditch  to  be  cut  may  be  as  narrow, 
and  on  both  sides  as  steep,  as  the  convenience  of  the 


operator  with  the  spade  will  admit,  and  when  he  can 
dig  no  deeper,  a  kind  of  hoe  calhd  the  scoop,  is  to  be 
had  recourse  to;  the  blade  of  which,  instead  of  being 
flat,  has  its  sides  lurned  up  so  that  it  is  three  or  four 
inches  wide  and  eight  or  nine  inches  at  least  in 
length,  with  which,  standing  astride  the  ditch,  the 
loose  earth  is  scraped  up  and  thrown  out,  and  by  do- 
ing which  the  ditch  may  also  be  rendered  deeper  if 
necessary.  When  the  drain,  which  requires  only 
three  or  lour  Inches  width  at  the  buiiom  is  thus  made, 
liemlock  brush  Is  to  be  thrown  into  It,  which,  when 
made  somewhat  compact  by  ramming  it  down,  must 
be  about  half  a  foot  thick;  then  the  earth  which  was 
dugout  Is  thrown  upon  It  and  the  ditch  entirely  filled 
up;  taking  caie  on  the  lowest  pans  of  the  ground, 
where  the  drain  of  course  is  shallow,  to  give  It  a  suf- 
ficient coat  of  earth  for  the  plough  lo  go  through 
without  drawing  out  the  brush. 

By  this  practice  le-s  digging  is  required,  the  ne- 
cessity of  occasionally  clearini;  out  the  open  drain  is 
obviated,  no  surface  of  ground  is  lost,  and  the  plough 
can  go  over  these  land  diiches  In  all  directions;  the 
land  will  at  all  seasons  be  properly  dry,  and  after 
some  years  when  the  brush  is  decomposed,  a  vein  is 
gradually  formed  for  the  water  to  pass  to  the  lower 
gmunds  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  to  the  source 
of  a  well.  I  have  never  heard  that  any  hollow  spot 
of  ground  once  land  ditched,  has  ever  needed  any 
other  operation  fur  keeping  it  dry. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  that  at  the  end  of  the  land 
ditch,  whether  it  issues  Into  an  open  ditch,  brook,  or 
other  outlet, some  sods  of  grass  or  flat  stones  must  be 
piled  up  to  pievent  the  earth  from  caving  in,  and 
choaking  up  this  very  useful  drain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A  Hollander. 

]y[iscjt:i.i:..aNrz:ous. 


WILD  PIGEONS. 

The  annexed  article  affords  curious  infornsation  re- 
specting  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  wild  pigeons  oi 
this  country.  Jt  is  taken  from  Silliman's  Journal  for 
April  last,  for  which  periodical  it  was  furnished  by 
S.  P.  Hildreth. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  these  birds 
is  their  associating  together,  both  in  their  migrations 
and  also  during  the  period  of  incubation,  in  such  pro- 
digious numbers  as  almost  to  surpass  belief;  and  which 
has  no  parallel  among  any  other  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  on  the  lace  of  the  earth,  with  which  natura- 
lists are  acquainted. 

These  migrations  appear  to  be  undertaking  rather 
in  quest  oF  food,  than  merely  to  avoid  the  cold  of  the 
climate,  since  we  find  them  lingering  in  llie  northern 
regions  around  Hudson's  bay,  as  late  as  December, 
and  since  their  appearance  is  so  casual  and  irregular 
sometimes  not  visiting  cerlain  districts  fur  several 
years  In  any  considerable  numbers,  while  at  other 
limes  they  are  innumerable.  I  have  witnessed  ihese 
migrations  in  the  Genesee  country — often  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  also  in  various  parts  of  Virginia,  with 
amazement;  but  all  that  I  had  seen  of  them  were 
mere  straggling  parties,  when  compared  with  the 
congregated  millions  which  I  have  since  beheld  in  our 
western  forests,  in  the  slate  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
the  Indiana  territory.  These  fertile  and  extensive 
regions  abound  with  the  nutritious  beech  nut  which 
constitutes  the  chief  food  of  ihe  pigeon.  In  season 
when  these  nuts  are  abundant,  corresponding  mulll- 
tiides  of  pigeons  may  be  confidently  expected.  It 
.■ioiiie  time  happens  that  having  consumed  the  whole 
proiluee  of  the  beech  trees  in  an  extensive  district, 
tliey  discover  anutlier  at  the  distance  perhaps  of  sixty 
or  eighty  miles  to  which  they  regularly  repair  every 
morning  and  return  as  regularly  In  the  course  of  the 
course  of  the  day,  or  In  the  evening,  to  their  place  of 
general  rendezvous,  or  as  ii  Is  usually  called,  the 
roosting  place.  The  roosting  places  are  always  in 
the  woods,  and   sometimes  accupy  a  large  extent  uf 
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forest.  When  ihey  have  frequented  one  of  these 
places  for  some  lime,  the  appearance  it  exhibits  is 
surprising.  The  tender  grass  and  underwood  are 
destroyed,  the  surface  is  strewed  with  large  limbs  ol' 
trees  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the  birds  cluster- 
ing one  above  another;  and  the  trees  themselves  for 
thousands  of  acres,  killed  as  completely  as  if  girdled 
wilh  an  axe.  The  marks  of  this  desolation  remain 
tor  many  years  on  the  spot;  and  numerous  places 
could  be  pointed  out  where  for  several  years  alter, 
scarce  a  single  vegetable  made  its  appearance. 

When  these  roosts  are  first  discovered  the  inhabi- 
tants for  a  considerable  distance  visit  them  in  the 
night,  wilh  guns,  clubs,  pots  of  sulphur,  and  various 
other  engines  ol  destruction.  In  a  few  hours  they 
fill  many  sacks,  and  load  their  horses  with  them  — 
By  the  Indians  a  pigeon  roust  or  breeding  place,  is 
considered  an  important  source  of  national  profit  and 
dependence  for  the  season;  and  all  their  active  inge 
nuily  is  exercised  on  the  occasion.  The  breeding 
place  differs  from  the  former  ir.  its  greater  extent.  In 
the  western  states  above  mentioned,  these  are  gene- 
rally in  beech  woods,  and  olten  exiend  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  across  the  country  for  a  great  way. — 
Not  far  from  Shelbyville,  in  the  slate  of  Kentucky, 
about  five  years  ago,  there  was  one  of  these  breeding 
places,  which  stretched  through  the  woods  in  nearly 
a  north  and  south  direction;  was  several  miles  in 
breadth,  and  was  said  to  be  upwards  of  forty  miles  in 
extent.  In  this  tract  almost  every  tree  was  furnish- 
ed with  nests,  wherever  the  branches  would  accom- 
modate them. — The  pigeons  made  their  appearance 
there  about  the  tenth  of  April,  and  left  it  altogether 
with  their  young  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  May. 

As  soon  as  the  young  were  fully  grown,  before  they 
left  the  nest,  numerous  parties  of  the  inhabitants, 
from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  came  with 
wagons,  axes,  beds,  and  cooking  utensils,  many  of 
ihem  accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  encamped  for  several  days  at  this  immense 
nursery.  Several  of  them  informed  me,  that  the 
noise  in  the  woods  was  so  great  as  to  terrify  their 
horses,  and  it  was  difficult  for  one  person  to  hear 
another  speak  without  bawling  in  his  ear.  The 
ground  was  strewed  wilh  broken  limbs  of  trees,  eggs 
and  squab  pigeons,  which  had  been  precipitated  from 
above,  and  on  which  herds  of  hogs  were  fatteniirg. — 
Hawks,  buzzards  and  eagles,  were  sailing  about  in 
great  numbers,  and  seizing  the  squabs  from  their 
tiesls  at  pleasure;  while  from  twenty  ftet  upwards  to 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  views  through  the  woods 
presented  a  perpetual  tumult  of  crowding  and  flutter- 
ing pigeons,  their  wings  roaring  like  thunder,  min- 
gled with  the  frequent  crash  of  fallintr  timber;  for  now 
the  axe  men  were  at  work  cutting  down  the  trees 
that  seemed  to  be  most  crowded  with  nests  and  con- 
trived to  fall  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  their 
descent  they  might  bring  down  several  others;  by 
which  means  the  falling  of  one  large  tree  sometimes 
produced  two  hundred  squabs,  little  inferior  in  size  to 
the  old  ones,  and  almost  one  mass  of  fat.  On  some 
single  trees  upwards  of  one  hundred  nests  were  found, 
each  containing  one  young  one  only,  a  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  this  bird  not  generally  known  to 
naturalists.  It  was  dangerous  to  walk  under  these 
flying  and  fluttering  millions  from  the  I'requent  fall  of 
large  branches  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
multitudes  above,  and  which  in  their  descent  often 
destroyed  numbers  of  the  birds  themselves. 

I  had  left  the  public  road  to  visit  the  remains  of 
the  breeding  place  near  Shelby ville,  and  was  travers- 
ing the  woods  with  my  gun,  on  my  way  to  Frank- 
fort, when  about  one  o'clock  the  pigeons  which  I  had 
observed  flying  the  greater  part  of  the  morning 
northerly,  began  to  return  in  such  immense  numbers 
as  I  never  before  had  witnessed.  Coming  loan  open- 
ing by  the  side  of  a  creek  called  the  Benson,  where 
1  had  a  more  uninterrupted  view,  I  was  astonished  at 
their  appearance. — They  were  flyinp;  with  great 
steadiness  and  rapidity,  at  a  height  beyood  gan-ghot. 


in  several  strata  deep,  and  so  close  together  that 
could  shot  have  reached  them,  one  discharge  could 
not  have  failed  of  bringing  down  several  individuals. 
From  right  to  left,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
breadth  of  this  vast  pmcession  extended,  seeming 
every  where  equally  crowded.  Curious  to  determine 
how  loOj?  this  appearance  would  continue,  I  look  out 
my  watch  to  note  the  time  and  set  down  to  observe 
them.  It  was  then  half  past  one.  1  sat  for  more 
than  an  hour,  but  instead  of  axliminution  of  this  pro- 
digious procession,  it  seemed  ralher  lo  increase  both 
in  number  and  rapdity  and  anxious  to  reach  Frank- 
fort before  niglit,  I  rose  and  went  on.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  cmssed  the  Kentucky  river 
at  Ihe  town  of  Frankfort,  at  which  time  the  living 
torrent  above  my  head  seemed  as  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive as  ever. 


(From  the  Newbern  Spectator.) 
LOUISIANA. 

A  gentleman  of  Newbern,  N.  C.  has  favored  us 
with  the  following  most  intere-ting  extract  of  a  let- 
ter which  he  lately  received  Irom  his  friend  in  Lou- 
isiana. 'Ihe  wriier  is  a  gentleman  of  high  respecta- 
bility, who,  previous  to  his  removal,  in  fsiS,  was  a 
merchant  in  PIvmouih,  in  this  slate.  As  our  own 
state  is  hopelissiy,  and  apparenliy^orever,  doomed  to 
feel  the  paralyzing  eflpcls  of  inaction  and  sloth,  we 
consider  it  o'jr  duty  to  lay  before  our  readers  all  the 
inlormation  which  we  can  acquire  that  may  have  a 
tendency  to  better  the  condition  of  such  of  them  as 
are  wasting  their  energies  unprofiiably,  and  detire  a 
change.  Of  the  productiveness  of  Louisiana  we 
have  heard  much;  but  this  is  the  most  minute  and 
satisfactory  statement  that  we  have  seen.  The  cot- 
ton produced  there  is  known  to  be  the  best  upland  in 
the  world,  and  is  row  worth  14  cents  a  pound.  Tak- 
ing then  his  estimate,  eight  bales,  or  3200  pimnds  to 
a  hand,  which  is  the  result  of  experiment,  ihe  gross 
amount  is  $448;  and  as  the  cost  of  cultivalion,  trans- 
portation, &c.  cannot  be  much  greater  than  with  us, 
we  may  safely  calculate  the  net  proceeds  of  the  labor 
of  one  hand  at  about  §S50.  Taking  the  maximum 
produce  of  which  he  speaks,  a  hand  would  clear  $450. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  astonishing  fer- 
tility of  the  land,  the  price,  though  far  above  the  va- 
lue of  our  lands,  cannot  be  considered  high.  The 
Arpent,  if  it  be  the  same  as  that  of  France,  as  we 
presume  it  is,  is  512-605,  or  nearly  5  6  of  ihe  Ameri- 
can or  slalule  acre.  A  wealthy  and  intelligent  plan- 
ter from  Red  river  is  now  in  this  place,  who  confirms 
ilie  statements  of  the  writer,  and  gives  accounts  of 
Louisiana  still  more  favorable. 

Bed  river,  Louisiana,  May  9,  1S33. 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  just  received  your  letter  dated 
the  I2th  March,  expressive  of  your  wish  for  me  to 
write  you  in  relation  to  the  health  of  this  country,  its 
navigation,  the  price  of  land,  if  easily  cleared,  and 
the  practicability  of  procuring  it  wilh  improvemenls, 
the  price  and  hi.'e  of  negroes,  the  product  of  e^tch 
hand,  and  finally,  to  contrast  our  lands  here  with 
those  of  Mississippi,  and  advise  you  as  a  friend,  &.e. 
&c. — which  requests  I  will  proceed  lo  answer  with 
pleasure,  and  as  fully  as  I  am  capable. 

The  chief  of  the  land  cultivated  in  my  section  is 
alluvial,  and  consequently  unhealthy,  we  have  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  of  pinevvoods  with  creeks  and 
springs  of  excellent  water,  which  are  repaired  to, 
when  coniiguous,  for  summer  residence,  by  many  of 
the  planters.  Indeed  I  know  some  whose  planlalions 
are  fully  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  pinewoods, 
who  resort  lo  them  in  the  summer  and  fall  seasons, 
with  their  white  family,  entrusting  their  slaves  to  llie 
managoment  of  while  overseers,  whom  they  visit 
once  a  week  or  fortnight,  as  occasion  requires.  I  am 
as  I  conceive  more  fortunately  situated  in  that  respect 
than  many  of  my  friends.  I  am  permanently  settled 
on  the  pinewoods,  four  miles  from  my  plantation. 
which   1  visit   four  or  five  days  every  week,  if  good 


weather,  and  return  in  the  evening.  This  gives  me 
plenty  of  exercise  on  horseback.  Were  I  differently 
situated.  I  could  not  put  near  so  high  a  value  on  the 
country  as  I  do.  As  regards  our  navigation,  or  facil- 
ity in  getting  our  produce  to  New  Orleans,  or  our 
supplies  Irom  thence,  much  depends  on  our  location. 
Those  having  plantations  on  Red  river,  where  steam 
boats  ply  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  sometimes 
longer,  below  the  falls,  are  best  situated,  while  those 
on  the  creeks,  as  I  am,  are  obliged  lo  haul,  or  wait  the 
rise  of  water  to  boat  it. 

The  value  and  hire  of  negroes  here  I  cannot  speak 
of  with  much  accuracy.  The  law  of  this  state  pro- 
hibits,  at  present,  the  introduction  of  that  species  of 
property,  except  for  our  own  use:  they  cannot  be  sold 
or  hired  in  any  manner  w  hatever,  until  years  after 
their  introduction,  nor  is  it  at  all  common  to  hire  out 
slaves,  the  property  of  minors;  they  are  generally 
sold,  at  public  sale,  with  all  the  oili<-r  properly  of  (he 
minor's  estates,  unless  provided  against  by  the  will  of 
their  parents.  The  price  of  land  has  varied  conside- 
rably since  I  first  came  to  the  country  in  1818,  when 
it  was  high.  It  has  since  been  at  about  half  the  price 
ot  that  lime,  but  latterly  it  has  advanced  again,  and 
I  conceive  is  now  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  at  any 
time  since  my  residence  here,  and  probably  on  the 
rise  still.  In  1819,1  bought  what  may  be  termed 
woodland,  at  27i  dollars  per  arpent,  payable  about 
one-third  cash,  and  the  balance  one  and  two  years. 
In  1827,  I  bought  as  good  land  at  I2i  dollars  per  ar- 
pent, the  payments  about  the  same,  and  now  such 
lands  would,  I  apprehend,  be  held  at  20  to  30  dollars 
per  arpent. 

As  you  will  have  inferred  in  perusing  this  letter 
thus  far,  it  is  very  common  lo  see  land,  as  well  as  all 
other  species  of  property  of  which  planiers  here  are 
possessed,  sold  at  their  death,  and  if  not  for  debt,  the 
most  usual  credits  given  may  bo  staled  at  one,  two 
and  three  years,  on  land.  I  attended  the  sale  of  480 
arpents  of  land  some  eight  or  nine  miles  from  me,  on 
Isi  February — it  had  probably  200  arpents  in  culti- 
vation, and  was  sold  at  one  two  and  three  years  cre- 
dit, for  a  division  among  the  heirs,  and  brought  16,100 
dollars. 

Our  land  here  is  generally  heavy  timbered,  and 
consequently  very  laborious  to  clear.  It  is,  however, 
very  productive  in  cotton,  and  of  long  last.  In  N. 
Carolina,  I  know  many  tracts  that  may  be  cleared 
and  worn  out  ere  a  tract  here  could  be  freed  ot  its 
timber.  The  product  of  a  hand  here  in  cotton,  our 
chief  selling  staple,  varies  materially  in  different 
years,  and  with  planters;  some  years  are  much  more 
favorable  to  the  culture  of  cotton  than  others,  and 
some  men  are  much  more  pushing  than  others.  la 
1830,  Ihe  best  cotton  year  I  have  experienced,  I  find 
some  planters  who  assure  me  of  their  having  made 
ten  or  more  bales,  of  400  lbs.  to  the  hand.  That  how- 
ever, is  more  than  I  have  yet  realized,  and  I  would 
say  that  a  bale  to  the  acre,  and  eight  bales  to  every 
eft'ective  picker,  ought  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 
For  mercantile  business,  I  have  long  lost  all  fondness 
and  have  therefore  no  participation  in  it,  and  am  una- 
ble to  give  you  the  information  on  that  subject  which 
you  desire.  I  can  say,  however,  that  in  Alexdria, 
20  miles  from  me,  a  great  many  goods  are  sold,  and 
I  imagine  at  considerable  advance,  and  doubt  not  that 
a  profitable  business  might  be  done  by  one  having  the 
means  of  laying  in  his  supplies  in  New  York. 

With  the  land  of  Mississippi  I  am  not  well  enough 
acquainted  to  contrast  it  with  ours  here.  Suffice  it  to 
siy,  that  those  of  Red  river  and  its  conlio-uous 
streams,  to  w-it:  Bayou  Rapide,  Bayou  Robert,  and 
Bayou  BceulT,  I  consider  more  productive  in  cotton 
than  any  other  I  have  met  with. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  you  the  same  advice  1 
have  for  years  given  those  of  my  Carolina  friends, 
(who  called  for  it,)  having  a  wish  to  better  their  sit- 
uation!—  Come  and  examine  the  country  yourself,  lest 
after  having  removed  to  it  you  or  your  family  may 
dislike  it.      This  will  not  cost  much  money  or  loss  of 
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time,  and  hoih  may  be  well  exp.niicd  fur  your  cliil- 
dren,  should  you  bpcome  a  gruwer  of  colion.  'I'he 
sugar  and  coUon  growing  stales  you  know  have  an  in- 
fluence on.  and  greaily  serve  to  keep  np  the  value  of 
slaves  in  your  stale,  and  without  saying  what  is  the 
value  of  that  species  of  properly  here,  I  will  venture 
to  say  it  is  more  than  will  cost  to  hring  it  to  Lou- 
isiana. 

TURNIP  SEED. 

For  sale  tlie  following  kinds  of  Turnip  Seed,  of  the 
TCrv  fir^t  r|ualily,  at  <;1  per  pound. 

E.MiLY   WHITE  DUTCH. 

GAHDRN  STO.NE. 

WHIIE  IL.AT.     GREEN  ROUND. 

KED  liOUM)  OR  RED  TOP. 

WHITE  NOHFOI.K.     WHITE  TANK.ARD. 

YELLOW  ABERDEEN.  RLTA  BAGA. 

And,  as  usual,  a  complete  assortment  of  GARDEN 
SEEDS  generally.  L  \.  HITCHCOCK, 

Jlmerlcan  Farmer  Eslabtisliment. 

BUCK  WHEAT. 

A  few  bushels  of  very  superior  quality  for  seed,  for 
sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Establishment,  at  $1.25 
per  bushel.  L  L  HITCHCOCK. 

N.  B.  Half  a  bushel  is  required  to  seed  an  acre. 

LINNiEAN   BOTANIC  GARDE.M  AND  NUR- 

SL".RIE.'5,  Fhishiiig,  near  JVew  York. 

WILLIAM  PRINCE  &  SONS  announce  to  all  the 
proprietors  of  Nurseries,  and  to  those  who  propose  to 
establish  new  Nurseries,  that  tliey  will  furnish  articles 
desired  at  a  liberal  discount,  and  at  a  credit  Ihat  will 
afford  ample  time  far  profitable  reimbursmenl.  U'e  wish 
also  to  make  known  to  all  venders  of  Seeds,  or  to 
those  who  desire  to  undertake  such  business,  that  we 
will  furnish  every  variety  of  Vegetable,  Field  and  Flow- 
er Seeds  in  quantities,  at  very  low  rates  and  a  liberal 
credit.  The  ^eeds  possess  the  advantage  of  being 
raised  under  our  own  observation,  or,  when  imported, 
of  being  tested  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  asortment  of  Turnip  Seeds  alone  consists  of  21 
varieties,  including  Dale's  New  Hybrid,  the  Yellew  Al- 
tringhani,  and  all  other  new  and  choice  varieties.  In 
the  Catalogue  of  Seeds  will  be  found  many  entirely 
new  and  very  choice  varieties,  which  have  never  before 
been  cffced  to  the  public.  The  accuracy  and  vilalily  of 
the  Seeds  furnished  by  us  are  expressly  quaranleed. 

Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  Dahlias,  Sic,  which  are  easily 
transported,  and  generally  vended  in  a  dry  state  at  the 
Nurseries  and  Seed  Stores,  can  be  supplied  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  at  rates  that  will  ali'ord  a  large  profit  to  the 
Tender. 

Every  person  already  engaged,  or  who  desires  to  en- 
gage in  the  sale  of  the  above  articles,  will,  on  applica- 
tion, receive  all  the  information,  requisite  to  the  object 
in  view,  and  such  an  establishment  ought  to  exist  in 
every  town  in  the  union. 

The  A'eic  Vatal'igues,  with  reduced  prices  and  exten- 
sive a'Mitions  to  every  department  will  be  forwarded 
to  all  \iplicants,  and  the  present  period  is  particularly 
eligible  for  forming  arrangements  in  anticipation  of  the 
fall  busincs.5. 

N.  B.  It  is  desired  that  the  applications  be  made  di- 
rect per  mail. 

JACKS  AND  JENNY  FOR  SALE. 

The  celebrated  Jack  DON  CARLOS  and  two  of  his 
offspring  (a  young  Jack  and  Jenn))aie  olfcrcd  for  sale. 
Don  Carlos  was  imported  from  the  Island  of  Major- 
ca, in  18iO.  He  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years  old,  (in 
the  prime  of  life,)  is  bi  and  a  half  inches  high,  stout 
built  and  in  full  vigor,  his  color  is  black  with  white 
muzzle  and  belly.  He  is  exceedingly  docile  and  gen- 
tle.    Price  JiiOO. 

Also,— A  young  JACK,  a  son  of  Don  Carlos,  4  years 
old,  43  inches  high,  well  made,  stout  and  promising,  of 
same  color  a~  his  sire — price  §200. 

.Also,— A  lull  sister  of  the  last,  3  years  old,  44  inches 
high,  well  made  and  handsome,  color  dark  iron  grey. 
Price  jn.iO. 

If  these  three  animals  be  taken  together  they  will  be 
eold  a  great  bargain.     Apply  to 

I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 
Ap.  26 — tf.  .imer.  Farmer  EslabinUment. 


TWO  IiMPORTED  I\L\LTESE  JACKS  FOR 
SALE. 

These  animals  were  purchased  in  Malta  in  June, 
ISS2,  for  two  officers  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Concord,  in 
which  they  were  imported.  The  selection  was  left  to 
one  of  the  best  judges  in  the  island,  who  advertised 
three  monlhs  previous  to  purchasing,  for  the  largest 
and  best  bred  Jacks,  without  regard  to  cost — more  than 
one  hundred  were  offered  before  a  choice  was  made. 
They  are  now  about  three  years  old,  and  stand,  one 
134  and  the  other  13J  hands  high,  and  will  yet  grow 
three  or  four  inches:  their  color  is  black  with  fawn 
nose,  cjes  and  belly.  In  size,  action  and  vigor,  they 
were  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  Jacks  in  Malta, 
and  they  have  been  pronounced  by  good  judges,  the 
finest  everbroughl  into  the  Uniled  Slates.  It  is  deemed 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  about  the  superiority  of 
the  iMalla  Jacks;  it  being  well  known  that  they  are  of 
the  high  bred  stock  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 

These  aiiimals  may  he  viewed  and  every  information 
respecting  them,  may  be  obtained,  by  applying  to  I.  1. 
Hitchcock,  American  Farmer  establishment, Baltimore. 
The  price  is  $600  each. 


HARVEST  TOOLS,  W^HEAT  FANS,  &c. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  have  in  store,  and  are  manu- 
facturing a  general  assortment  of  HARVEST  TOOLS, 
among  which  are 

100  WHEAT  FANS,  double  and  single  geared. 
300  Grain  CRADLES,  with  Scythes  complete.     This 
article  is  made  of   the   best  and   most  durable 
materials,  and  will  be  warranted  as  such. 
50  doz.  Grass  and  Grain  SNEATHS. 
30    do.  Hay  and  Manure  FORKS. 
30    do.  RAKES  and  Wooden  lined  FORKS. 
SCYTHES  and  Sneaths,  hung  ready  for  use. 
SICKLES,   English    and    American   Scythe   Stones, 

Strickles,  iic.  &.C. 
Their  Stock  of  CASTINGS,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Garden  Toolsand  SEEDS,  is  as  usual  full  and  complete. 
Also,  just  received  from  Europe,  two  bales,  contain- 
ing Lucerne  and  Ray  Grass,  Cabbage,  Radish,  Lettuce, 
and  many  other  valuable  SEEDS  of  last  year's  growth. 
From  the  appearance  of  this  lot  of  Seed;  and  the  re- 
spectability of  the  establishment  from  which  they 
were  imported,  Ihey  can  with  the  greatest  confidence 
recommend  them.  May  24. 


TO  FARMERS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths  by  the  dozen  or  single, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  general  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shellers,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  Agricultural  Implements. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  for  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice,  any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  this  city.  The  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  time,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  street.  Ap.  26. 


BAX.TIISOBI:    FKICES   CUaaENT^ 

Baltimore  Market— There  is  no  change  in  the  prices 
of  produce,  except  a  trifling  advance  in  Howard  street 
flour,  fresh  ground  and  of  favorite  brand  .  (Jrain  of 
all  kinds  remains  as  before,  with  very  little  doing — the 
approach  of  the  harvest  measurahly  suspends  opera- 
tions, both  with  sellers  and  purchasers. 
ToBAcio. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  S.OOa  5.00;    do. 

ground    leaf,  o. 00    a   9.00. Crop  ,  common,  3.00  a 

5. 00;  brown  and  red  4.5U  a  6.00  ;  fine  red  ,  6.00  a  S. 00; 
wrappcry,suitablefor  scgars,  6.00  a  IS  00; yellow  and 
red.D.OUa  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  sj. .— liapi^ahannock, 

3.00a  4.O0—— Kentucky,  3  50  a  8,(0.  Tie  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  349  hhds.  Md.:  156  hhds. 
Ohio;  25  hhds.  Ken.  and  j  hhds.  Penn.— total  654  hhds. 

Flour — best  while  wheal  family  .J6. 15  a  T. 25;  super; 
Howard-street,  5.6;'}  a  i.'b;  city  mi  lis,  5. 62J  a  5.15- 

cily  mills  extra  b.Sl^a ;— Cohn  Mkai    bbl   3  624;- 

(iB'AiN,bcstred  wheal,  1.  l2o  l.l.R;    whitedo  1.25-il.3I; 

— Corn,  white  60  n  61,  yellow,  62  n  63; Kvt,  65  a  67 

—Oats,  36  o  38.  —  Bkans,  75   a  80— 1'eas,  65  a  70 

Clover-skkI'  8.00  n Timotht.--    a — Or- 

CHARP    Grass  3.00  o Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00a2.50 — Herd's.  —    n Lucerne  —  n  SIJ  lb.— 

Barlkv.-Fiaxsrfi  1,37  n  l.oO-CinTcN  Va.l  IJulS-Lou. 
121  u  14- A  lab.  lH.i.l3-Tenn.  1  In,  124;  N.Car.l2.i.  13; 
Upland  12ia  131--\Vhiskkv.  hhds.  1st  ,  .2S«;— in  bbls. 

31(1  32 Wool.  FfHs/ifrf,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  SO;  American  Full  Blood, 3S  n  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33n  33;  half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do,  28  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Viiii-'asheil,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
.American  Full  Blood.  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  o 
22;  half  do.  18  (1  SO;(piarlei  do  16  o  IP;  common,  16  a  18 
Hemi',  Kussi3,toii ,  *,195  a  205  .  Conn  try.  de^\--rotled  ,  6 
a  7c.  lb.  walei -rotted   7  n  8c.— Keatheis,  37  n  374;-Plas- 

ter  Paris,  per  ton,  a  4.25;  ground.  1 .50  o  —      bbl. 

Iron.gra)  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  o ;  high 

[lig  for  forges,  per  ton,  2  8.00  II  3(1. Oo; bar  Sus.per  ton, 
75.00  a  85. 00,  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5  75  ii  6  50— 
Oak  wood.  3,00  o3.25;  Hickor\,4  00  «  4.50;  Pine,  2.00_ 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  July  5,  1833. 

Value  of  Cocoons — their  quaHty  and  prepara- 
tion/or  market.     So   many  iinjuiries  are  daily  ad- 
dressed to  us  fur  the  price  of  cocoons,  the  manner  of 
prepari[ig  them  for  niarliet,  Sic.  &c.  that  we  deem  it 
proper  to  give  the  inlormation  in  ifiis  way.     It  is  im- 
possible to  slate  llie    exact  value  of  cocoons  e.xcept 
upon    inspection.     They  may  appear  to  ilie  nnprac- 
ticed  eye  to  be  of  the  first  iiuality,  Ijeing  of  the  largest 
size  and  of  the  firmest  lextiirc,  and  yet  worth  nothing 
for  reeling;  Isecause,  they  may  lie  doiililc,  (spun   by 
two  or   three  worms,)  which  so  interlock  their  fibres 
as  to  render  them  incapable  of  being  reeled;  or  they 
may  have   been  injured   in  the  process  of  curing,  or 
smothering    the  insects,  which  cannot  be  detected  by 
any  one  but  the  reeler,  or  one  skilled  in  the  business. 
Both  these  descriptions  of  cocoons  are  worthless   to 
the  reeler.     The  same  well  formed  and  large  cocoons, 
though  free  from  the  above  faults,  will  be  more  or  less 
valuable  according  to  the  manner  and  decree  of  cur- 
ing.    For  example,  a  parcel  of  cocoons  of  first  quali- 
ty as  to  size  and   form,  if  just  cured  wiih  the  body  of 
the  crysalis  moist  and    fresh,  will  be  worth  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  less  than  a  like  parcel  with  the  crysalis 
perfectly  dry;  because,  in  the  first  place  there  is  less 
weight  of  silk  fibre  in   the  pound  of   cocoons,  and 
in  the  second    place  the  moisture  of  the  crysalis  ren- 
ders them  extremely  liable  to  mold.     All  these  consi- 
derations, therefore,  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  say 
what  cocoons  are  worth.     'I'he  purchaser  must   ex- 
amine them   before  he  can  say  what  he  will  give  for 
them,  and  his  judgment  will  be  regulated  by  the  pro- 
portion of  double,  imperfect,  or   injured  cocoons    the 
parcel   may  contain,  compared    with    the  good  sized, 
well  formed,  and  well  cured  ones.    If  the  cocoons  are 
of  good  size,  have  been  well  cured,  and  the  crysalis 
well  dried,  and  if  there  are  no  double,  imperfect  or 
injured  cocoons  in  them,  they  will  be  worth  fifty  cents 
a  pound;  and  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  faul 
ty  ones,  till  the  value  will  be  reduced  to  twentv-five 
cents  a  pound — and  it  would  be  not  worth  while  for 
the  reeler  to  trouble  himself  w  ith  any  that  would  not 
be  worth  the  latter  price. 

Cocoons  of  the  first  quality  can  only  be  produced 
by  strict  attenlion  to  the  worms,  to  the  curing,  and 
preparing  for  market.  The  little  "Treatise  on  the 
Culture  of  Silk,"  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, for  sale  at  this  oflice,  price  twelve  and  a  half 
cents,  contains  all  necessary  direclions  on  the  subject. 
The  worms  mv.st  be  kept  supplied  with  as  much  food 
as  they  will  consume,  fresh  and  free  from  moisture; 
they  must  be  kept  clean,  dry,  and  well  aired.  When 
they  begin  to  spin  Ibey  should  have  proper  mounting 
frames,  and  not  be  crowded  for  room  in  forming  their 
cocoons — this  is  necessary  .to  prevent  double  cocoons. 
As  soon  as  the  cocoons  are  finished  they  should  be 
cured  by  baking,  steaming,  or  exposure  to  the  sun. — 
In  baking  (hem  great  caulion  \^  necessary  to  avoid 
scorching  them.  In  steaming,  equal  caution  is  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  discomposing  the  fibre — they  should 
not  be  touched  or  stirred  till  they  have  become  dry 
and  cold.  In  curing  them  in  the  sun,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  exposed  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  kill  and  dry  the  crysalis.  Whatever  mode 
of  curing  is  adopted,  the  cocoons  should  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  or  spread  out  in  a  dr}'  airy  place  to  dry 
perfectly;  and  they  should  never  be  packed  up  for 
market  or  future  use  till  the  crysalis  shall  have  been 
found  (by  taking  several  out  of  them)  to  be  perfectly 
dry.  ^^'hen  they  are  ready  to  pack  up  for  market, 
they  should  he  examined,  all  faulty  ones  taken  out, 
and  then  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes,  by  putting  in 
just  as  many  as  the  box  or  barrel  will  hold  by  gentle 
shaking  down,  but  without  pressure;  a  few  cloves 
or  other  pungent  arotnatic  should  be  put  in  each  bar- 
rel or  box  to  prevent  mildew;  and   the  box  or  barrel 
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conveyed  to  market  wiih  as  little  agitation  as  possi- 
ble. If  the  cocoons  are  mashed  or  much  dinted,  they 
cannot  be  reeled. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cocoons  that  have  been  of- 
fered for  sale,  were  not  worth  any  ihing.  Probably 
nine  tenths  that  are  raised  are  so  imperfect  that  the 
reeler  can  make  nothing  of  them.  The  cause  of 
iheir  imperfeclion  may  be  always  traced  to  the  care- 
lessness and  inattention  ol  those  who  attended  the 
worms.  If  the  worms  are  stinted  m  their  food;  if 
wet  or  injurid  haves  have  been  given  them;  if  they 
have  been  crowded  on  the  tables  or  mounting  frames, 
or  disturbed  alter  they  began  to  spin;  the  cocoons  will 
be  more  or  less  imperfect,  according  to  the  degree  of 
such  bad  treatment.  The  best  cocoons  are  ahvays 
made  by  worms  that  begin  to  spin,  on  or  before  the 
twenty-eighth  day  after  they  were  hatched;  and  they 
can  only  be  made  to  do  so  by  giving  them  a  full  sup 
ply  of  fresh  clean  leaves;  keeping  them  clear  of 
litier,  not  crowded  on  the  tables,  and  airy.  Good 
cocoons  are  made  by  worms  that  begin  to  spin  on  or 
before  the  thirty-filth  day;  but  those  that  are  longer  in 
beginning  to  spin  have  been  so  stinted  in  food,  or  so  re- 
tarded by  unf;4vorable  weather,  that  their  cocoons  will 
always  be  imperfect.  Perfect  cocoons  will  generally 
weigh  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  of  an  ounce. 
We  have  often  had  Iliem  to  weigh  the  sixleenlh  of 
an  ounce,  and  would  not  call  any  perfect  that  did  not 
weigh  ihe  twentieth.  But,  good  cocoons  when  the 
crysalis  is  perfectly  dry,  will  often  be  found  to  weiorh 

only  the  twenty-eighth  to  the  thirtieth  ol  an  ounce. 

The  degrees  of  quality  of  imperfect  cocoons  are  so 
various,  that  i  I  is  impossible  to  describe  them.  If  they 
are  soft  and  flimsy,  though  of  full  size,  they  are  to  be 
C(.nsidered  imperfect,  according  to  the  degree  of  soft- 
ness, and  depreciated  in  value,  in  the  same  proportion. 
If  one  end  is  soft,  or  not  perfectly  occupied  by  the 
fibre,  appearing  to  have  a  hole  in  them  partially  cov- 
ered or  open,  they  are  to  be  rejected  as  bad.  If  they 
arc  stained,  which  is  often  the  case,  by  the  crysalis 
having  passed  into  the  fly  state  and  made  an  attempt 
to  emerge  by  discharging  a  fluid  on  the  inside,  before 
it  was  killed,  they  are  to  be  rejected  as  bad.  And, 
finally,  if  the  worms  are  sickly,  their  cocoons  will  be 
flabby,  and  generally  small,  light  and  imperfect.  A 
first  rate  cocoon  will  weigh  the  sixteenth  of  an  ounce, 
be  of  an  oblong  oval  form,  firm  texture,  and  granu- 
lated surface;  and  according  to  the  degree  of  variance 
from  these  qualities  will  be  the  imperfection  of  im- 
perfect cocoons. 


Independence. — Why  may  we  not  say  something 
about  independence  as  well  as  others?  Are  politi- 
cians the  only  independent  class  of  men,  or  are  farm- 
ers less  benefited  by  ll>e  Declaration  of  Independence 
than  others?  Yet,  we  do  not  intend  to  indite  a  homi- 
ly on  the  great  political  event  the  anniversary  of  which 
returned  yesterday — that  event  and  its  anniversary 
will  be  rememberfd  while  the  people  of  the  United 
States  enjoy  the  libert)'  asserted  by  it.  But  wo  would 
avail  of  the  occasion  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
word  independence,  so  much  used  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, so  little  understood,  and  the  sense  of  which  is 
so  little  practically  felt  by  mankind.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word?  Independent!  of  whom,  and 
of  what?  Who  in  this  world,  what  nation  on  earth 
is  independent?  None — no,  not  one!  The  great  Ly- 
dian  monarch,  "the  richest  of  mankind,"  was  not  in- 
dependent; neither  was  the  Roman  empire.  Poo- 
Croesus  could  not  buy,  nor  Xerxes  conquer  it.  The 
truth  is  there  is  no  such  thing  as  independence.  Eve- 
ry man  is  dependent  upon  his  neighbors,  every  hour 
of  his  life,  for  something  necessary  to  his  comfort,  if 
not  to  his  existence;  and  every  nation  is  alike  depen- 
dent upon  other  nations,  for  something  necessary  to 
its  independence!  But  if  comparative  independence, — 
a  state  in  wliich  the  least  possible  dependence  on 
others  is  required, — be  what  is  meant  by  this  much 
used  word,  then  who  are  they  that  enjoy  it?  What 
class  of  mankind  are  in  the  least  degree  dependent  on 


others?     The  tillers  of  the  soil,  undoubtedly.     They 
are  the  most  independent  of  any  men  on  earth;  for 
they  have  the  keys  of  the  storehouses,  and  none  can 
eat  or  enjoy  any  manner  of  human  comfort,  but  by 
their    permission.      Though  a  wall   as  high  as  the 
clouds  were  to  encircle  his  farm,  and   thus  shut  out 
the  whole  world,  of  what  thing  necessary  to  his  real 
comfort,  would   it  deprive   the  farmer?     Nothing  but 
the  company  and  converse  of  the  world,  with  a  few 
luxuries  deleterious  to  his  welfare.     The  farmer  is  not 
only  it.dcpendent  of  all  other  men  in  a  high  degree, 
but  he  has  also  the  highest  degree  of   power  over 
others.      But,  |)ractically,  in  what  does  the  farmer 
show  his  independence,  and  where  exert  his  power? 
Does  he  not  often  sacrifice  (he  one,  and  lend  the  other 
to  those  who  use  them  in  their  own  ambitious  desions, 
satisfying  himself  with  the  slavish  privilege  of  look- 
ing on  and  admiring,  while  he  toils  and  sweats  to 
raise  means  to  pay  the  p\jienses  of  their  gorgeous  dis- 
plays?    When  will  Hie  farmers  learn  to  know  their 
rights,  and  to  feel  the  Independence  that  really  belongs 
to  them?     When   will   they  learn   the  immensity  of 
their  power?     We  would  not  have  them  exert  it;  but 
we  would  be  glad  to  see  them  understand   their  own 
strength— then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  ^really  en- 
joy independence.     We  have  said  we  could  not  wish 
to  see  the  farmers  exert  the  power  with  which  they 
are  invested,  and  why?     Because,  the  speedy  annihi- 
lation of  all  other  classes  of  society  must  follow  it. — 
Suppo.  e  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  were  to  or- 
ganize as  a  party,  and   determine  on  any  particular 
course,  where  is  the  profession  or  parly  that  could  op- 
pose them?     In  such  an  event,  all  must  succoinb  to 
Ihe  overwhelming  numbers  and  power  of  the  farmers. 
We  could  not  desire,  therefore,  to  see  this  lion  arous- 
ed to  the  fury  incident  to  a  full  knowledge  of   his 
power,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  see  him  so  far  awa- 
kened .from  his  lethargy  as  to  enable  him,  occasional- 
ly, to  shake  ihe  dew  from  his  mane,  and  the  gad  flies 
and  gallinippers  from  his  body. 


The  Newbern  Spectator  assures  the  American 
Farmer  that  its  quotation  from  Irenajus  was  not  in- 
tended "to  ridicule  the  statement  relative  to  the  pro- 
duce of  Mr.  Willis'  vine."  On  reading  the  certifi- 
cate in  the  Farmer  the  passages  in  Irena^us  recurred 
to  its  memory,  and  it  sportively  placed  them  in  jux- 
taposition. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Map,ket. 

May  24 — This  week,  so  far,  the  sales  have  been 
equally  limited,  and  have  not  exceeded,  in  ihe  five 
days  10,000  bales,  which  includes  500  Am.  for  ex- 
port, and  200  Sea  Islands  on  speculation.  Cotton  is 
not  freely  ofi'ered,  consequently  the  extreme  prices  of 
last  week  have  been  realized.  Some  purchases  have 
been  made  in  bond,  deliverable  1st  June,  and  the  sel- 
lers have  obtained  the  greater  portion  of  the  benefits 
in  the  reduction  of  duty.  We  quote  extreme  prices 
of  uplands  at  f.*  to  7  5-3  a  8d.— P.  S.  There  is 
a  good  attendance  of  the  trade  here  this  morning, 
who  are  giving  full  prices  for  Cotton,  which  is  not 
freely  offered. 

■A/ay  22  —  Rice  is  flat  and  lower,  137  casks  new 
Carolina,  oflfered  at  auction,  were  bouL'ht  in  at  32s 
6d  to  33s.  l.'>3  hhds  Kentucky  leaf  Tobacco  sold  at 
3d.  demand  rather  limited. 

Letters  of  the  24th  state  that  the  demand  for  Cot- 
ton was  more  extensive,  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt 
havinsr  given  an  impulse  to  the  market.  Tar  and 
Turpentine  rather  lower, 

London  Corn  ExeHA>OE,  May  22. 

The  arrivals  are  again,  this  week,  more  than  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  the  trade, consequently,  very  dull. 
Wheat  was  a  diflicuU  saleat  Monday's  prices,  whilst 
barley  and  oats  (for  each  of  which  there  was  a  tri- 
fling demand)  where  a  shade  cheaper. 
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AMEUICAN  FARMER. 
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AGRICULTURE- 


SYSTEM  OF  FARMING. 
Mr.  Smith:  Ptiipark,  Va.  June  12,  1833. 

Seur  Sir, — Agreeably  to  niy  promise.  I   have  sal 
down  to  give  you  the  result  of  my  experience  in  farm- 
ing for  forty  years.      I    retiioved    fiuoi   the  i-ouiUy  of 
Loudoun,  to  A.bemarle,  in   llie  fall  of  17;i9,  with  but 
little  experience  in  farming  generally,  and   much  less 
in  improving  worn  out  hind.     At  that  time  the  whole 
face  of  the  country    presented  a  scene  of  desolation 
thai   baffles  description — farm    alter    farm    had    been 
worn  out.  and  washed  and  gullied,  so  that  scarcely  an 
acre  ooold  be  found   in  a  plac^</ii  for  cultivation.     It 
will  be  well    to  (jbserve  here,  that  there   is  a  ridge  of 
led  land  passing  thiough   the  counties  of  Albemarle 
and  Orange,  whose  soil  was  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and    susceptible    of  the  highest    dearee    of  improve- 
ment, but  which  had  at  the  same  time  been  bnlclicred 
by  that  most  horrible  mode  of  culture  adopted  bv  the 
first  settlers  of  this  country.     The  practice  then  was 
to  clear  the  land,  to  put  it  in  tobacco  for  three  or  lour 
years  in    succession,  accortling  to  tlie  strength  of  the 
soil,  afterwards  in  corn  and  wheat  allernaiely,  or  corn 
and   oats  so  long  as    it  was  capable  of  producing  any 
tiling.     They  never  ploughed  in  those  days,  but  sim- 
ply scratched  the  ground,  and  this  too,  right  up  and 
down  the  steepest   hills,  instead  of  horizontally,  with 
ttiose  little  one  horse  half  share  or  shovel    ploughs. 
until   the  whole   of  the  virgin  soil  was  washed  and 
carried  (ff  from  the  ridges  into  the  valleys.     This  is 
a  very  impetfect  descri[)tion  of  tite  face  of   the  coun- 
try at   the   time   of  my  settlement  here;  I  believe  it 
would    not  be  saying  too  much,  if  I    were  to  affirm, 
that  there  had    not  been  behire  that  period,  one  good 
plough  in  the  county.     Col.  Thomas  Man  Randol|)h, 
had  coinmenced  the  horizontal  ploughing  on  his  farm; 
but,  fur  the  want  of  good  pbnighs,  it  was  along  time 
before    he  could  succeed    sufficiently  well   to  induce 
others  to  adopt  the  same  plan.      Indeed,  there   were 
many  wko,  though  considered  at  that  time  good  prac- 
tical  farmers,  were  disposed   to  ridicule    it   for  years 
after  Col.  Kanilolph  had  adopted  it.     And  here,  since 
there  has  been  some  little  discussion  of  late  in  re;;ard 
to   the   question,  wluj  first    introduced   this  mode  of 
ploughing,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  there 
is  no    person  in  Albemarle  who  ever  doubted,  nor  do 
I  myself  doubt,  that  although  some  considerable  im- 
provement may  ha-e  been    made  by  others  since  that 
genlleiiian  adopted  it,  yet  he  is  entitled    to  the  whole 
credit  of  its   original  intrnduction,  and   for  which  he 
deserves  a  munumcnt  to  his  memory. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  in    regard   to  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  limp  1  speaU  of,  that  it  wore  the  most 
haggard,  frightful,    poverty-stricken   appearance  ima- 
ginable, never    having  had   upon   it  either  plaster  or 
clover, or,  as  one  mignt  naturally  judge  from  its  looks, 
Tegetalion  of  any  kind.     We  had  but  one  alternalive 
in  this  state  of  things,  either  to  improve  and   restore 
the  soil,  or  to   remove  to  some  new  and  better  coun- 
try; which  latter  course  was  the  most   common  — the 
majority  of  farmers,  after  they  had  impovorisbed  their 
lands,  preferring  to  leave  the  improvement  of  them  to 
Others,  rather  than   undertake  it  themselves.     There 
is  here,  as  in  all  other  places,  a  great  variety  of  opin- 
ions in  n  gard  to  the  best  mode  of  improvement—  the 
manner  uf  ploughing,  whether  deep  or  shallow  — the 
time  of  ploughing — the  time  and  manner  of  applying 
manure — questions  which  must  be  decided  according 
to  circumstances,  and  not  by  a  single  invariable  rule. 
There   are    some    things,  however,   which   may    be 
considered  as  all    important — such  as   a  rotation   of 
crops,  a   rigid   and  scrupulous  attention  to  the  collec- 
tion and    preservation  of  all  the    manure  that  can  be 
obtained, and  great  care  in  plouging;  for  good  plough- 
ing, in  my  estimation,  is  the  first  step  towards  the  im- 
provement of  an  exhausted  farm. 
I  will    now  proceed 


ness  of  reclaiming  exiiausied  land.     'J'lie  larm,  which 
it  is   my  lot  to  |)ussess,  lies   near  the   town    of  Char- 
lottesville, has   been  obtained    by  small    purchases   at 
diflerent    times,  and    now  contains  Irom  two   to   three 
thousand  acres      This  ttact  ot   land   is  acknowledged 
by  all  to  have  been  more  completely  galled  and  butch- 
ered than    any  other  of  the   same  size    in   this  neigh- 
liorhood.      My  practice  has  always  been  to  plough  as 
deep  as  possible,  and  according  y,  my  constant  direc- 
tion to  my  ploughmen  {men.  nut  bnys,  for  I  do  not  suf- 
fer boys  to    plough)  is  not    lo  be  afraid    of  plougbing 
too  deep,   provideil,  the   hoises  can    pull   the   plough. 
For  Some  years  jiast    I  have  made  use  of  four  horses 
in  flushing  ilie  land,  but  from   the  ffreat  disadvantage 
they    have   labored  under,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
undulaiing  surlace  of  my  farm,  sometimes  ploughing 
loo  deep,  and   at  others  too  shallow — as  for  instance, 
in   ascending  a  hill,  the    lead    ho  ses  would  draw  the 
pluugh  out   of  the  giound,  whde  in  descending,  they 
would   plunge  it   so  deep  as  to  he  unable  to  pull   it  at 
all  — I  have  been  compelled  to  use  three  horses  abreast; 
which  is    as  small  a  force  as  any  farmer  should  think 
of  applying;   notwiihsiandiog  even  this  mode  has  its 
ohjecMons,  principally   arising  from  the  danger  there 
is,  tliat  the  hoises  when  turning,  unless  great  care  be 
taken,  will  Cork    themselves.      Mine    have   been   fre- 
quently  injuied   in   this  way.     The  plough   which    I 
prefer  to   all  others,  is  the  bar  share,  called    here    the 
Loudon  bar  share,  which  was  first  introduced  into  this 
neighborhoud   by  myself.     I  do  not  mean    tosav,lhat 
there  are   not  oilier    ploughs  equally  good,  but  this  in 
the  end  is  the  cheapest.     For  iiotwiihstanding  it  costs 
fomethi  ig   more  than   the  JNIC'irinick,  which   is  our 
next  best  pi,  ugh,  though   not  sufficiently  strong  for 
three  horses  in   our  rough  soil,  yet   it  will    last  Ihree 
times  as  long.      The  liar-share  is  now  in  much  greater 
demand  than  anyother.but  un:orlunately  for  us, there 
are  very  few  to  be  had.  not  having  any  person  in  the 
county  who   underslands   the    manner  of  making  it. 
'ihis  plough  not  only  dues  the  best  work,  but  dues  its 
work  with  more  ease  to  man  and  horse  than  any  other 
with  which  1  am  acquiiinted. 

And  here,  permit  me  to  say  a    word   in  relation  to 
the  question  ol   deep  or  shallow    plougbing,  which    I 
have   seen    recently  discussed  in   ihe    Farmer.     My 
opinion,  which  is  founded  entirely  upon  experience,  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  superior  utility  and  value  of 
deep  ploughing.    For  about  Iweniy  years.  I  have  been 
ploughing  as  deep  as  I  could  im  the  farm  where  1  now 
reside,  without  having  in  a  single  instance  injured  the 
crop;  and  more  than  this,  I  have,  in   the   mean   time, 
restored  the  land  from  the  must  extreme  stale  of  pov- 
erty to  that    of  at  least  good  farming  land;  indeed,  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  as  rich    as  is  necessary  tor  a  wheal 
crop.  'I'be  rotation  of  my  crops  has  been  once  in  corn, 
and  twice  in   wheat,  rye  or  oats  in  five  years,  giving 
two  full  years  in  five  for  clover, and  in  tlie  mean  lime 
dressing  the  land  twice  with  plaster,  (oral  least  roll- 
ing all  my  seed  of  every  description  in  plaster,)  with 
from  one  bushel  to  one  and  a  half  the  acre.     By  put- 
ting this  quantily  upon  the  clover,  the  spring  after  it  is 
sown,  ensures  me  a  crup  on  almost  p\\  my  land,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  mow.     Kvery  acre  of  my  farm  not  un- 
der cnllivatiun  is  kept  in  clover.    With  respect  to  the 
pioduciion  and  the  application  of  manure,!  Iiave  never 
pursued  any  unihirm  course,  but  have  been  frequently 
making  experiments.      I  was  once  inclined  to  believe, 
that  no   other  way  was  right,  hut  lo  haul  it  out  and 
pluugii  it  under  as  soon  as  possible,  not   allowing  the 
sun  to  shine  un  it  more  than  could  be  avoided,  and  so 
strong  had   bei'u  the  force  of  liab  t  and  of  education, 
that  I  pursued   this  course  for  several   years,  without 
ever  supjiosing   for   a    moment  that  any  other  cuiirse 
was  or  could  be  right.      But,  as  a  large  portion  of  my 
land   had   been  So   completely   exiiausied,  and  galled 
and  ribbed  by  rains  and  bad  treatment,  that  to  put  upon 
it  manure  in  itsrollen  slate  would  be  worse  than  folly, 
I  came    to    the  conclusi(m,  thai  it  would   be  a  better 
mode  to  cover  all  its  deep  sores  with  thick  plasters  of 


lo  give  you  a  more  particular 
account,  both  of  my  practice  and  success  iu  the  bust-     unrolled  straw,  carried  directly  from  the  Oiachine.  In 


order  to    save  labor    and  lime,  ihis  straw  wascairied 
out   as   a  return  load  while  engaoed  in   ihresbing    the 
wheal;  for  our  practice  in  lbs  county  diHerslroin  the 
common  praciice  in   many  other   paces,  especially  at 
the  norih.  in  not  slacking   our  wheat,  but  in  laking  it 
d  rectly  Irom  ihe    fiild  to    the  machine.     Tins   mode 
has  been    forced  upon  us  by  the    appreliension,  that  if 
it  were  allow  ed  to  remain  lor  a  long  time  uiitliieslied, 
say  till  the   month  of  August,  it  would  lie  des  ruyed, 
or  at  least  materially  injured   by  the  weevil.     But,  to 
the    pcnnl — 1  am    fully  of  the  opinion,  tba     this  de- 
scription of  land  cannot    be  so  well    improved  in    any 
oilier   way  as    in    the  one  just  mentioned,  for   by  the 
lime  the    coit  of  straw  is  completely  niiien  the    land 
will   possess  sufficient  life  and   strengib    to  manufac- 
ture or  produce  its  own  cov.  riiiir.     A  lew  o'her  expe- 
riments, which  I  have  made  in  regard  to  manure, may 
be  worth  your  atientiun.      In  the  lall  of   I8-2S.  I  com- 
menced tallowing  iny  land,  and  cairyingoot   my  ma- 
nure at  the  same  tioo;.      The  manure  was  spread  and 
ploughed  in  vviih   my  large   ploughs;   bui  as   I  bad    a 
considerable   ipianiily  lo   haul,  and   some  disiance  to 
haul    it.  I  did  not  finish   unlil  some  lime  alter   1    had 
sowed  my  crop.      1  made,  tlu-refore,  four  differriit  e.x- 
periments  — a    part    of  the   manure   was  ploughed  in 
with  the  large  ploughs — a  part  spread  on  the  broken  up 
land    and    harrowed  in — a  pan  spread  on  the  surface 
after  the   wheat  was  sowed — and  a  part  spread   upon 
the  snow,  according  lo   the  practice  which,  as  1   am 
told,  exisis  in    Pennsylvaui  i.     The  first  experiment 
succeeded  Ihe  best,  and   contributed   most  to  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  land — the  second  did  not 
vary  much  in  its  results  fiom  thefisl — the  Ihird  pro- 
duced the  greatest  crop  the  first  year — ihe  fourth  did 
not  succeed  at  all,  as  it  killed  a  great  portion  of  the 
wheat. 

In  regard  to  such  a  valuable  article  as  that  of  ma- 
nure, it  may  he  well  lo  remark,  that  very  few  of  us 
make  mure  than  half  of  what  we  really  might  make; 
and,  after  all.sufi'er  a  greal  deal  of  what  we  do  make 
lo  be  wasted,  for  the  want  of  a  little  care.  All  that 
even  our  best  farmers  in  Albemare  have  atleinpled 
to  do,  is  to  culled  all  their  corn  stalks  in  sume  conve- 
nient place,  to  be  used  as  liller  fur  the  farm  pen  dur- 
ing the  winter,  which,  together  with  a  few  leaves  from 
the  woods,  and  a  little  refuse  from  the  farm,  is  con- 
verled  into  manure.  This  is  about  all  thai  we  have 
done  yet. 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter  I  wish  to  add  another 
remark,  in  regard  tu  the  subject  of  deep  and  shallow 
ploughing.  This  seems  to  be  the  more  necessary, not 
only  because  public  discussii.n  is  now  auake.  but  be- 
cause I  have  a  fact  to  communicate,  about  which  I  am 
greatly  astonished  that  so  litile  has  been  said,  and 
which  may  afford  us  some  light.  It  is  this — if  you 
plough  your  land  ever  so  deep,  so  much  so  as  lo  hide 
every  particle  of  the  soil,  by  Ihe  next  season  it  will 
have  all  returned  to  the  surface  without  any  subse- 
quent deep  ploughing — a  fact,  which  I  do  liojie  some 
of  your  more  experienced  correspondents  will  explain 
for  me.  In  whatever  way  it  may  be  explained,  it 
does  seem  to  me  to  speak  most  powerfully  in  lavor  of 
deep,  instead  of  shallow  ploughing.  In  my  view  it 
is  reduced  to  a  «erlainty,that  just  so  deep  as  the  plough 
goes,  just  so  deep  the  soil  goes  and  no  deeper.  The 
queslion  then  conies  tothis,  which  is  preferable  a  deep 
01  shallow  soil?  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
When  I  first  commenced  the  praciice  of  deep  plough- 
ing on  luy  farm,  ihe  people  who  passed  along  the  road 
would  stop  and  inquire,  with  great  earnestness,  whe- 
ther 1  was  not  afraid  of  ruining  my  land.  Afier  ex- 
pressing my  conviciion  ol  its  ulilily,  they  would  most 
generally  reply,  that  it  might  do  for  your  wheat,  but  it 
would  not  for  corn.  Bui  1  can  only  say,  that  I  have 
fuiind  it  best  for  every  crop.  1  would  pursue  this  sub- 
ject further,  but  I  find  my  paper  giving  out.  If  what 
I  have  advanced  will  aid  the  interests  of  aoriculture 
in  ;  ny  respect,  I  shall  be  happy.  Yours,  respectful- 
ly, and  sincerely,  John  H.  Craven. 
P.  S.  Our  harvest  has  just  coiaiiienced.     In  this 
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counly.  while  we  shall  have  iimru  than  an  averago 
crop  of  sir  .\v.  «e  shall  iiwl  have  a  half  a  <-rii|)  of 
gram,  and  even  ihal  will  be  more  io'lffereiit  than  any 
tlial  I  haveever  sei-n,  being  infested  with  every  ihing 
thai  is  bad— roi,  scab,  smut  and  rust.  J.  U.  C. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

RUTA  BAGA. 

To  those  who  wish  to  tiy  the  Swedish  tnrnip.and 

desire  iitf  irnuuion  as  lo  its  cnltnre,  we  suhinil  Ihefol- 

lowiiio  cunsidcraiiiins,  liie  result  of  some   years'  sue 

cessfnl  experienee  with  ihisrnol- 

1  he  soi7  l)est  adapted  to  llie  Swedish  Inrnin  is  one 
of  louse  if.Mure  and  dry,  ineliiiing  lo  sanil,  i/ravel  or 
loam.  Ii  shi>uld  be  rich,  well  pulverized  and  clean. 
A  clover  ley,  covered  with  yard  manure  previous  to 
its  beiiiff  ploughed  under,  is  to  be  preferred. 

1  he  iiicpaiullon  fur  the  crop  c-orrsisls  irr  one  perfect 
ploughiiiH.  If  a  ley,  a  failhfrr!  harrowinir.  and  the  rol 
ler  may  he   applied  between  the    ploughing  and  Irar- 
rowirig  Willi  bent  fit. 

Tiie  seasoa  for  s  trmg-  is  from  the  2Dlh  June,  lo 
the  5lb  Ju  y.  [In  Maryland  from  the  middle  lo  ihe 
last  ol'  Aoifosi  rs  found  ihe  best  season  ]  A  cutting 
of  early  clover  may  be  first  taken  off  the  ground. 

The  best  mclltad  of  sowins;  is  with  the  drill  bar 
row,  an  hnplen.enl  which  costs  ten  or  Iwelve  dol  ars, 
and  whieli  comes  in  use  for  other  purposes,  m  drrlls 
two  and  a  half  feet  apart.  With  ibis  a  man  will  put 
in  four  or  five  acres  a  day.  The  crop  may  also  i)e 
sown  broadcas',  or  drilled  in  with  a  line  and  hoe, 
thoucrh  the  oj  eration  is  more  tedious, and,  when  sown 
broadcast,  the  e.xpense  of  cleaning  and  thinning  ma- 
terially inereaseri. 

Tiip  qiianlily  <f  seed  reqiiisile  for  the  acre  is  one 
pound — CHsi  seveiiiy-five  cenis  lo  one  dollar — though 
if  well  drilled,  half  this  quanliiy  will  siiffioe. 

The  after  citllwc  consists  in  thinning  ihe  plantsand 
keeping  ibe  crop  fiee  from  weeds.  The  plants  should 
be  thinned  lo  ei^ht  or  ten  inches, as  snon  as  they  show 
the  seoond  Ol  llii:d  pair  of  leaves,  and  it  is  important 
to  have  the  first  weeding  performed  early, as  this  nut 
only  benefits  tlie  crop,  but  saves  subsequent  labor. 

The  iitijilemen's  be^t  adapted  to  the  turnip  culture 
are  the  culiivator,  or  horse  hoe,  and  luriiip  hand  hoe. 
The  first  is  passed  between  the  drills  as  soon  as  the 
plants  show  ibeir  secrmd  pair  of  leaves,  and  may  be 
repeated  at  intervals  wilb  luite  expense  and  nianrlesl 
advanlage.  it  desrro\s  the  weeds,  if  applied  in  time, 
except  oil  a  strip  of  two  or  three  inches  where  the 
plants  grow,  pulverizes  lire  surface,  and  renders  the 
soil  periijfahle  lo  atmospheric  and  sidar  influence. 
The  operaiion  of  cleaning  is  finished  wi;h  the  hand 
hoe,  the  cuitini;  purt  of  which  may  be  likened  to  the 
blade  of  a  thin  case  knife,  the  two  extremities  of 
■which  are  dravin  out,  turned  up,  united,  and  form  the 
shank  to  atiach  the  boe  to  Ihe  handle.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  boe  are,  that  it  does  no'  gather  the  dirt 
and  weeils,  and  may  be  drawn  along  the  drills  as  lar 
as  the  arms  e.viend  without  lieing  raised,  and  across 
the  drill,  between  ihe  plants  lube  retained,  arrd  al- 
most wholly  supersedes  hand  weeding.  Two  clean- 
ings wiili  the  hoe  generally  suffice. 

Giithciiiiu:  the  croj)  is  performed  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  labor,  by  drawing  the  turnips  by  hand, 
and  layiriiT  Ibenr  separately  across  the  drills,  the  tools 
of  two  adjoirrin;:  rows  towards  each  otiier,  and  Ihrn 
■with  a  heavy  knife,  bell  hook  or  like  implement,  strike 
off  the  lops  wiih  a  blow  as  they  lay,  which  is  man- 
aged Willi  great  expedition.  The  roots  are  first  gath- 
ered, arid  laken  lo  ibe  pit  or  cellar,  and  the  tops, 
■which  ate  abundant,  are  then  raked  into  small  piles, 
and  laken  lo  the  yard  for  the  larui  slock  as  they  are 
■wanted. 

3'o  secure  for  reii.ter,  pits  are  made  in  the  field, 
upon  dry  ground,  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  as 
long  as  may  be  convenient,  and  of  two  to  four  feet  in 
depth.  'I'hese  are  filled,  and  ihe  roots  piled  above 
the  surface,  in  a  loof-like  form,  till  they  terminate  in 


a  ridge.  A  slight  covering  of  s  raw  is  then  given, 
and  the  whole  covered  wiili  earth,  two  feet  or  more 
in  depth.  A  salutary  preciuUun  is  then  lo  make 
boles,  with  a  bar,  al  intervals  of  three  or  finr  feet, 
upon  Ibe  riilge,  ihrougli  the  covering,  ihat  the  rarifi- 
ed  air  which  will  be  gem-rared  may  escape.  This 
may  be  partially  i  losed  with  a  wispol  slraw.  Another 
precaution  is  to  cover  lire  iiiouml  wiih  a  coal  of  yard 
mairure  early  in  Deeeirrber,  ibe  heller  to  exclude  ibe 
frosl.  [In  Alaiylarid  it  is  only  necessary  lo  gather  lire 
tools  fur  convenience  of  fewling,  while  the  ground  is 
frozen,  as  ihey  starrd  out  perfectly  ] 

l"he  product,  under  good  inauagement  and  on  a 
suitable  soil,  is  seldom  less  than  six  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  and  olleri  niuch  more,  ut  roots,  besides  a 
heavy  burthen  of  lops,  of  which  neat  cattle  are  very 
fond. 

Use. — This  turnip  is  far  more  nulritious  than  the 
common  trrrnip,  keeps  iiiocb  longer,  and  is  greedily 
devoured,  cooked  or  raw,  by  horses,  cows,  sheep  and 
hogs;  and  is  withal  a  very  excellent  vegetable  for  ihe 
lalile.  parlicularly  from  January  to  June.  We  are 
sill!  feeding  lo  cows  and  oxen  (.May  '23)  of  the  crop 
of  last  year.  Our  cows  have  ale  iheiri  daily  for  nine 
weeks,  and  yet  the  turnip  taste  has  not  been  percep- 
tible either  in  their  milk  or  builer — the  coics  having 
daily  (cccss  to  salt.  lo  the  sheep  hubaudman  this 
tool  will  be  luund  peculiarly  serviceable,  if  fed  to  his 
flord;  in  winter  and  spring. 

Of  all  root  crops,  ii  we  except  Ihe  common  turnip, 
this  is  the  !ea>t  exhausting,  occupies  the  ground  the 
shortest  time,  is  cultivated  with  ihe  least  expense,  is 
saved  with  the  lea-t  cure,  and  we  think  makes  ihe 
greatest  return  in  food  for  animals.  B. 


(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
On  THE  Smut  IN   VVkkaf    and  thi;  Cause  of  it. 
Mr.  Holmes:  U'iiUkrop,  .Ipril  17,  1833. 

A  late  number  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  conlains  an 
article  iVom  the  Albany  Argus  signed  H.  It  is  a 
well  written  aiticle,  "on  the  smut  in  whtatandihe 
cause  of  It."  [.See  ;\rii.  Far.  vol  xiii.  page  412  ] 
In  Ihal  article  the  wriler  discards  Ihe  gerrerally  re 
ceived  opinion  respeclirig  the  cause  of  smut  in  wheal 
— advances  the  novel  hypothesis  ihal  smut  is  produ- 
ced by  a  bug  which  he  nan.es  the  s nut  bug,  and  re- 
lates his  experiments  and  observations  to  suijstantia.e 
his  theory,  bul  omits  giving  what  is  of  much  muic 
vital  importance  lo  the  farmer,  viz.  a  remedy  for 
smut. 

In  this  communicaliun  I  intend  lo  stale  what  I 
suppose  to  be  the  cause  of  smut  in  wheal — give  the 
results  of  some  little  experiments,  by  way  of  proving 
what  I  knouj  to  be  a  coiuplere  preventive,  and  make 
some  observations  touching  H's  theory,  which  may 
lend  in  some  measure  to  refuie  it  I  liave  supposed 
that  pure  wheal  like  various  other  productions  of  the 
earth,  might  degenerate  andpriduce  smut,  or,  that 
owino-  to  some  casualiiy,  such  as  cold,  heat,  wet  or 
disease  it  might  fail  lo  blossom,  and  produce  siiiiit. — 
These  causes  acting  separately  or  conjunctly  may  be 
the  first  niovino-  cause  of  srnul,  while  smut  itself, 
being  an  efficierrl  agent  in  propagating  its  kind,  be- 
comes the  continuing  cairse. 

When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  I  observed  my  father 
washing  wheat  to  sow  I  asked  him  why  he  d.d 
thus?  He  replied,  "lo  rid  it  of  smut."  I  observed 
that  after  he  had  skimmed  off  all  the  kernels  of  smut 
from  the  first  water,  he  washed  it  thorougly  in  the 
second  and  ihinl  waters.— I  asked  him  why  he 
washed  it  so  much  after  he  had  laken  off  all  the 
kernels  of  smut.  He  replied,  "that  particles  of  smut 
adhering  to  the  wheal  will  cause  it  to  produce  sniuL" 
Young  as  I  was,  I  had  imbibed  the  idea  that  srnul 
germinated,  and  was  too  incredulous  lo  relinquish 
my  notion  of  the  subject.  To  satisfy  myself  I  look 
a  number  of  kernels  of  smut  rubbed  them  in  my  hand 
and  added  a  handful  of  the  washed  wheal.  On  one 
side  of  the  field  where  the  pure  wheat   was  sowed 


with  small  stones  (boy  like)  I  walled  in  a  few  feet  of 
ground  and  sowed  iny  smut  wheat  tbereun.  In  wheat 
harvest  I  had  a  fine  crop  of  the  bane  of  wheal,  while 
the  wheat  which  grew  contig'ious  was  entirely  free 
Irom  smiil.  1  then  fell  that  inexperience  should  not  be 
loo  confident — that  experienee  is  "the  best  school- 
masler,'  and  from  that  lime  became  an  advocate  for 
washing  wheal  lo  sow. 

My  father  had  ever  followed  that  practice  and  had 
ever  raised  pure  wheat,  aithough  he  had  frequently 
bought  impure  seed.  Indeed  he  bad  never  seen  a 
head  of  smut  fur  a  long  lime,  and  entertained  the  idea 
that  it  grew  in  the  same  head  with  the  wheal,  and 
when  lij  first  SdW  the  smut  head  his  curiosity  was 
aroused. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  I  contracted  with  a  gentle- 
man farmer  lo  take  charge  of  his  farm.  I  could  not 
converriently  oliiain  any  oiher  than  smutty  wheat  for 
seed.  My  employer  «as  not  slow  lo  condeinn  this 
"mess  of  smut,"  1  lold  hirn  perhaps  I  could  learn 
him  "a  thing  or  two"  ciMicerning  smut.  I  washed 
this  wheat  ihorougbly,  sowed  it  and  raised  from  it 
excellent  pure  wheat.  From  the  result  uf  the  first 
experiment  it  appears  reasonable  to  infer  that  smut 
does  not  germinate,  but,  by  adhering  lo  the  wheat, 
contaniinates  or  diseases  its  roots  and  blade,  imparts 
lo  Ihem  a  vitiating  principle  which  prevents  the 
the  head  from  bloss  uningand  consequently  produces 
blighting  of  the  kernel.  This  is  abundantly  proved 
as  there  was  no  kernel  of  smut  in  the  seed  siwn,and 
as  ihere  was  nothing  but  pulveriz  d  smut  in  it,  the 
smut  must  have  been  produced  by  some  process 
similar  lo  that  above  described  — The  result  of  the 
second  expfrinrerri  salisfaclorily  proves  that  if  smutty 
seed  be  washed  smut  will  be  prevented. 

From  Ihe  result  of  both  these  experiments  we  see 
ihe  fallacy  of  H's  supposilion  that  smut  is  prrjduced 
by  a  bug.  In  the  first  case  the  snuH  was  rubbed  hard 
in  my  hand  and  reduced  to  a  powder.  Had  there 
been  eggs  or  grubs,  as  H.  slates,  they  mu?l  have  been 
mashed  and  destroyed  — But  even  supposing  they 
had  been  preserved  and  had  halched  into  smut  bugs, 
wiry  did  ihey  not  overleap  their  scanty  domain  and 
commit  their  lawless  depredations  upon  the  circum- 
jai  ent  territory?  In  the  second  case  the  wheal  was 
washed  by  a  brook  in  the  wheal  field  and  the  smut 
left  remaining.  Had  the  eggs  in  this  smut  halched, 
the  bugs  would  have  gone  in  quest  of  their  natural 
food  and  would  have  showed  their  strong  p,niality 
for  the  wheal  nigh  the  brook.  Bul  nolbing  of  this 
was  discovered.  H'3  experiments  prove  that  smut 
is  ihe  aliment  of  the  bug,  that  it  riols  upon  it  and 
generates  in  it  and  nothing  fariher.  If  this  is  allowed 
to  be  a  ptoof  that  the  bug  is  the  cause  of  smut,  from 
analogy  he  might  reason  that  the  woodchiick  is  ihe 
cause  of  clover,  because  he  inhabils  the  clover  and 
fee. Is  luxuriantly  upon  it.  H.  states,  that  wheat, 
sowed  on  land  manured  with  the  manure  from  Ihg 
yard,  into  which  the  straw  and  chaff  of  smut  ty  wheat 
had  been  thrown  the  year  previous,  prrjduced 
abundance  of  smut.  This  is  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  my  position.  The  wheal  caught  the  contagion 
from  ihe  srnul  in  the  manure  as  is  fairly  proved  tube 
the  fact  in  my  first   experiment. 

Now,  .Mr  Ed;lor,  allow  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper,  in  plain  farmer  style,  to  address  my- 
self to  my  brother  farmers.  GenlUtmeri,  I  have  not 
the  temerity  to  suppose  lhat  1  can  instruct  the  expe- 
rienced. I  would  modestly  appear  before  my  superi- 
ors, not  sup|)osing  that  1  am  uriginatmg  ideas  for  the 
majority  ol  farmers.  But  as  often  as  I  see  smutty 
wheat,  or  smutty  bread  upon  rhe  table,  I  am  furnished 
with  ocular  demonstration,  that  there  are  farmers 
who  do  not  know  there  is  a  remedy.  In  fact  the 
very  existence  of  smut  in  every  considerable  quan- 
tity, calls  fir  something  on  this  subject,  and  lei  this 
be  my  apology. 

Now  it  you  have  smutty  seed  wheat,  just  take  it 
and  a  couple  of  tubs,  a  bucket,  a  sieve,  and  a  qusn- 
tity  of  slaked  lime,  or  unleached  ashes,  to  a  bruuk  or 
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pool  of  warm  water.  Cold  water  you  would  find 
rather  uncomfortable  to  the  hands.  Then  take  otf 
your  coat  and  roll  upyour  sleeves  farmer  like, put  about 
half  a  huihel  into  one  of  the  tubs,  fill  the  tub  with 
water,  stir  the  wheat  so  that  the  smut  may  rise,  and 
skim  off  the  smut  from  the  water.  Repeat  this 
operation  of  stirring  and  skimming  until  all  the  ker- 
nels of  smut  liave  risen  and  been  skimmed  off,  and 
then  pour  otf  itie  water.  Wash  your  wheat  in  a 
second  and  third  water,  rub  it  hard  in  your  hands  so 
as  to  detatcli  the  panicles  of  smut  from  ilie  kerjiel, 
not  do  it  at  the  halves  by  stirring  in  with  a  slick  as 
I  have  seen  some  do,  pour  off  the  water,  drain  the 
wheat  over  the  sieve,  empty  the  wheat  into  the  spare 
tub,  add  at  the  rate  of  four  quarts  of  slaked  lime  or 
a  peck  of  unleaehed  ashes  to  the  bushel  and  your 
wheat  will  be  ready  and  fit  to  be  sown.  Lime  or 
ashes  not  only  serves  as  an  aliment  for  the  plant  but 
may  tend  to  counteract  the  influence  of  smut  and 
absorbs  the  water  from  the  wheat  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  sown.  Without  it  wheal  would  fall  in  bunch- 
es from  the  sower's  hand.  Wheat  may  remain  in 
lime  sometime  without  injury,  but  it  should  not  re- 
main long  in  ashes  as  the  alkali  tend  to  destroy  the 
vegetating  principle  of  the  grain. 

Farmers,  follow  the^e  directions  and  our  ears  w'ill 
no  longer  he  grated  by  the  dissonant  cry  of  smutty 
wheat — our  eyes  no  longer  behold  upon  the  table  the 
black  loaf  of  wliite  bread,  and  our  nauseated  and  dis- 
ordered stomaclis  no  longer  furnisli  indubitable  evi- 
dence that  farmers  are  heedless  and  negligent  in  pre- 
paring their  seed,  and  in  not  furnishing  their  wives 
and  lair  daughters  with  wholesome,  pure  and  white 
flour.  Plocgh  Boy. 


BOZITXCUI.TUIIE. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

LECTURE  ON    HORTICULTURE 

Delivered  before  the  Buffalo  Lyceum,  in  March,  1832. 

EY  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift, 
that  he  who  caused  two  blades  (jf  grass  to  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before,  should  be  considered  a 
public  benefactor. 

If  such  be  the  fact,  those  who  have  made  great  im- 
provements in  the  cultivation  o(  the  soil,  ought  to 
reap  a  rich  reward  of  public  gratitude;  and  well 
would  it  be  for  the  whole  human  family,  if  all  wars 
and  contentions  could  be  confined  to  rival  emulation 
in  the  peaceful  arts,  and  all  their  implements  of  de 
Struction  be  converted  into  the  plough  share  and 
priming  hook.  What  a  delightful  scene  for  the 
philanthropist!  What  a  field  of  contemplation  for  the 
philosopher  and  christian!  And  if  ever  such  happi- 
ness be  the  lot  of  this  world,  those  who  cultivate  the 
soil  will  be  the  first  to  invite,  by  their  peaceful  occu- 
pation, its  blissful  era. 

The  regular  course  of  our  studies  will  this  even- 
ing present  before  us  the  subject  of  horticulture,  or 
the  cultivation  of  the  garden,  with  its  legitimate  pro 
ductions  of  esculent  fruits  and  vegetables. — For  our 
present  purp<ises,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  through 
an  examination  of  the  various  vegetables  which  are 
in  common  use  among  us;  or  into  the  dissection  of 
their  component  parts  — Their  utility  is  too  well  un- 
derstood to  need  diffuse  remark;  and  as  our  present 
object  is  to  disseminate  a  correct  taste,  and  more 
general  attention  to  their  cultivation,  we  proceed  at 
once  to  our  subject. 

The  cultivation  of  gardens  has  partially  existed 
from  a  remote  period  in  the  world:  but  the  art  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  perfection  within  the  pe- 
riod of  a  few  centuries.  For  ages  after  the  earth 
was  inhabited,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  srrouud  was  in  any  other  than  the 
rudest  state;  and  history,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is 
almost  silent  on  the  subject.  The  authority  of  holy 
writ  presents  the  history  of  our  first  parents  in  a  gar- 


den; but  the  tciin  is  so  general,  and  the  word  "garden" 
might  so  aptly  apply  to  many  delightful  valleys  in 
the  voluptuous  climate  of  \Vestern  Asia,  that  we 
can  have  no  definite  conception  of  its  appearance  and 
productions,  as  compared  with  the  "gardens''  now  in 
cultivation  among  us.  And  from  the  known  and 
gradual  improvements  in  the  melioration  to  domestic 
nsesof  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  the  e-xceedincly  rude 
state  of  the  world  for  many  centuries  thereafter,  we 
may  fairly  presume  that  but  little  was  known  of  the 
vegetable  world  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  ancient  patriarclis,  with  their  numerous  fami- 
lies and  tribes,  led  a  pastoral  life;  subsisting  chiefly 
on  ihe  milk  and  flesh  of  their  flocks,  and  the  simrlest 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  earth,  which  in  that  lu.\- 
uriant  soil  and  mild  climate  flourished  in  great  abun- 
dance. As  the  earth  became  more  populous,  and  the 
people  asseuihled  themselves  into  colonies  and  nations 
for  mutual  protection  from  the  assaults  of  those  more 
powerful  or  barbarous  than  themselves;  and  as  a  sub- 
sistence by  plunder  became  more  precarious,  they  re- 
sorted to  the  culiivalion  of  the  soil,  in  common,  with 
directing  their  attention  to  the  mechanic  arts;  and  as 
these  last  improved,  the  tbrmer  kept  a  slow  yet  regu- 
lar pace  beside  them.  For  many  centuries,  even  af- 
ter the  soil  was  cultivated  for  subsistence,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  not  scattered  in  sparse  settlements  over  its 
surface;  for  so  general  was  the  practice  of  war  and 
depridation,  that  no  safety  was  found  but  in  congre- 
gating Ihe  people  into  towns  and  cities,  which  were 
strongly  walled  and  tVriified.  They  daily  went  with- 
out the  walls  to  cultivate  the  adjac;ent  fields, or  inclosed 
a  suflicient  quantity  of  ground  with  their  habitations 
to  suflice  for  their  more  pressing  necessities.  It  would 
indeed  appear  that  the  various  and  tempting  fruits, 
scattered  through  the  land,  should  have  invited  the 
attention  of  those  people  to  engage  early  in  their  culti- 
vation. But  the  genius  of  the  universal  world  seemed 
wholly  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  power,  and  the 
more  direct  means  of  its  promotion;  and  their  labors 
in  tiine  of  peace,  owing,  perhaps,  to  their  numerous 
collections  into  cities,  were  more  directed  to  architec- 
ture, sculpture  and  painting,  than  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil. 

The  peo|ile  of  ancient  Greece,  while  rearing  those 
immense  structures  of  art,  whose  very  ruins  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  were  ignorant  of  the  sim- 
plest classification  of  vegetable  nature.  And  the  more 
refined  Romans,  whose  profound  literature  and  correct 
taste  in  the  finer  arts,  stood  for  centuries  without  a 
rival,  knew  but  little  of  the  rich  and  abundant  trea- 
sures of  thevegatable  world.  True,  eminent  instan- 
ces of  individual  inquiry  and  investigation  into  veg- 
etable physiology  are  recorded:  but  so  long  as  the  na- 
tional taste  was  pursuing  another  channel,  these  in- 
quires could  make  but  little  progress.  War,  elo- 
quence and  the  arts,  by  wliich  to  perpetuate  their 
achivements,  were  the  prevailing  tastes,  of  the  period 
in  which  they  live;  and  the  more  humble,  peaceful, 
and  useful  studies  of  the  vegetable  world  were  ne- 
glected: and  like  the  mechanic  arts  had  arrived  to 
but  a  rude  slate  of  development,  as  the  world  emerg- 
ed from  the  dark  ages  into  the  more  benign  and 
liberal  eta  which  first  dawned  upon  its  people. 

As  mankind  have  become  enlightened  in  science 
and  the  arts;  as  their  views  have  been  expended  by 
study  and  investigation;  and  as  the  benign  inflluences 
of  social  order  and  moral  virtue  have  spread  over  the 
natiims,  new  discoveries  have  been  rapidly  made  in 
the  great  mine  of  vegetablo  nature,  and  her  hidden 
treasures  have  brought  lorlfi,  producing  al)Undantly 
to  the  benefit  and  luxury  of  man.  At  the  present 
time,  the  art  of  horticulture  has  become  expanded 
into  a  science;  and  what  had  ever  before  been  deem- 
ed by  the  general  world  as  consigned  to  the  unlearn- 
ed tiller  of  the  soil,  or  to  the  secluded  rustic,  as  a 
subject  too  vulgar  for  philosophical  inquiry,  has  of 
late  received  the  minutest  and  long  continued  inves- 
tigation from  our  most  enlightened  physiologists  and 
natural  historians.     And  to   the  general  student,  no 


science  or  study  has  afforded  more  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion. The  va^t  phenomena  of  vegetable  nature,  aa 
she  gradually  unfolds  it  to  the  inquiring  g;aze  of  her 
votary,  presents  continued  objects  of  profound  admi- 
ration: and  things,  common  as  the  air  we  breath, 
when  examined  by  the  clear  light  of  science,  deve- 
lop such  strange  and  pleasing  features,  that  we  silent- 
ly wonder  at  our  former  lack  of  curiosity. 

The  natural  productions  of  the  earth  are  exceed- 
ingly simple;  and  it  is  matter  of  much  doubt  whether 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  grains,  pulses,  roots, 
herbs,  and  fruits,  which  are  now  produced  in  such 
endless  profusion  and  variety,  were,  when  first  dis- 
covered, either  palatable  or  desirable  food.  Many  of 
the  most  important  grains  were  hardly  a  resemblance 
to  their  present  appearance  or  value.  The  wild  pea 
and  the  bean,  as  they  climbed  up  the  luxuriant  wild 
weeds  in  their  native  grounds,  were  scarcely  food  for 
the  birds  or  quadrupeds.  'J'he  potato,  when  first 
discovered  in  the  new  world,  was  a  small  bulbous 
root  not  larger  then  a  filbert;  and  the  sweet  potato, 
one  of  the  richest,  most  nutritious  roots  in  exist- 
ence had  hardly  enough  of  virtue  in  its  wild  state  to 
bring  it  into  notice.  The  cabbage,  with  all  its  fine 
variety  of  cauliflower,  kale,  and  broccoli,  was  hardly 
larger  than  the  leaf  of  an  ordinary  clover.  Also,  in 
like  unimportant  state  were  our  present  most  esteem- 
ed gaiden  vegetables.  The  plum,  the  cherry,  and 
the  apple,  were  as  we  now  know  them  in  their  native 
wilds,  of  little  value,  and  but  little  removed  from  the 
yet  humbUr  fruits  which  grow  around  them.  The 
fig,  the  olive,  the  orange,  and  the  melon,  as  they  ex- 
isted in  the  wild  regions  of  their  nativity,  had  barely 
attraction  sufficient  to  justify  attempts  at  their  im- 
provement. Vet  by  the  judicious  cultivation  of  their 
several  kinds,  transplanted  into  a  genial  soil,  and  the 
ingenious  improvement  of  their  natures,  they  have 
become  eminently  subservient  to  the  uses,  necessities, 
and  luxuries  of  the  human  family. 

If  it  be  asked  how  this  great  variety  and  profusion 
of  vegetable  nature,  that  we  daily  see  around  us, 
has  sprung  into  existence  while  her  first  productions 
seemed  to  be  dispensed  with  so  sparing  a  hand;  I  an- 
swer, it  is  the  result  of  human  ingenuity,  aided  by  a 
friendly  climate,  and  a  generous  soil,  in  developing 
and  maturing  their  laculiies  and  powers.  As  the 
mind  became  expanded,  and  began  to  inquire  into  the 
formation  and  properties  of  the  vegetable  life,  experi- 
ments weie  commenced;  art  and  ingenuity  were  put 
into  requisition:  accident  also  contributed  much  to 
the  discovery;  and  shrewd,  intelligent  observation 
lending  its  aid,  great  results  were  in  time  wrought 
out;  continual  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
our  present  luxuriant  and  bountiful  productions  are 
the  consequence. 

Before  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  the 
science  of  vegetable  physiology  was  but  little  known, 
and  confined  principally  to  the  more  polished  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  Cartbagenians  were  considered 
in  their  time  as  the  best  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Some 
of  the  ancient  Creek  authors  wrote  treatises  on  agri- 
culture, and  on  the  cultivatiim  of  fruits.  Virgil 
wrote  his  polished  poem  entitled  the  Georgics,  on  the 
subject  of  rural  ecomony  and  improvement;  but  for 
the  W'ant  of  correct  scientific  knowledge  in  those 
times,  strange  mixtures  of  popular  superstition,  error, 
and  prejudice  v»ere  more  or  less  blended  in  all  their 
writings.  And  iriany  of  these  relics  of  a  benighted 
age,  1  regret  to  say,  are  prevalent  at  the  present  pe- 
riod. To  all.iy  those  jirejudices,  and  correct  those 
errois,  and  to  promote  intelligence,  is  one  great  ob- 
ject of  all  our  study  and  investigation;  and  well 
would  it  be  for  our  naiion  were  our  whole  people  gui- 
ded, on  this  subject,  by  the  simple  voice  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  plain  undeviating  principles  and  laws 
of  nature. 

^^'e  now  inquire  in  what  manner  have  the  pres- 
ent great  variety  of  vegetables  been  multiplied  from 
their  original  stock?  The  character  of  all  vegetables, 
from  their  close  and  intimate  relation  to  the  different 
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parts  and  compiisilion  of  the  soil  ami  atmosphere,  are 
easily  susceptible  of  change.  Their  repriiduction  by 
seeds;  transplanted  inio  difTerent  soils  and  climates, 
together  wiih  mechanical  or  accidental  causes,  may 
create  a  sliirlil  diflerence  or  modificaiion  of  their  pro- 
perties or  relations.  We  are  to  understand  that  the 
genera,  or  species,  of  a  plant  is  never  altered  hy  cul- 
tivation. It  is  only  the  character,and  the  uses  it  may 
be  susceptible  of,  that  become  refined  or  improved 
thereby.  The  crdssing.  or  admi.xture  of  the  pollen  of 
one  vegetable,  with  the  farina  of  another,  is  a  further 
and  the  principal  cause  of  variety  in  the  vegetable 
world.  Seeds  of  one  plant  may  be  sown  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  another.  The  productions,  or  fruits 
of  these  plants  may  be  the  same  as  those  from  wliicli 
they  spring;  but  if  the  farina  of  their  Howers  be  nii.\- 
ed,  the  seeds  of  either  kind  may  produce  fruits  differ- 
ino-  from  both;  or  having  the  blended  character  of  the 
tvv().  The  operation  is  perfectly  easy,  and  may  be 
readily  understood.  Every  male  flower  springing 
from  a  vegetable,  has  in  its  centre, and  issuing  in.me- 
diatoly  from  the  stem,  a  slamen,  so  called.  This 
stamen  is  covered  with  jioUen,  which  is  a  fine  white, 
yellow,  or  brown  dust.— This  ■pollen  being  carried  by 
the  wind,  birds,  insects,  or  the  hand  of  man,  and 
mixed  wiih,  or  scattered  upon,  the  farina,  or  inner 
surface  of  the  female,  or  fruit  bearing  flower  of  the 
same  plant,  or  that  of  another  capable  of  admi.xing 
with  it,  imparls  a  share  of  its  character  to  it,  and 
hence  the  production  of  a  different  variety.  In  this 
manner,  horticulturists  have  multiplied  many  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  an  almost  infinite  extent.  Climate 
and  soil  have,  however,  as  before  observed,  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  vegetable  character;  and  many 
trui's  and  garden  vegetables  have  so  great  predilec- 
tion for  certain  locations,  that  their  flavor  becomes 
immediately  changed  on  removing  them  to  other  lo- 
cations, although  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
soil  and  atmosphere  is,  to  appearance,  nearly  the 
same.  When,  therefore,  we  take  into  consideration 
the  remote  period  of  time  that  vegetables  and  fruits 
have  been  cultivated;  their  natural  tendency  to  run 
into  new  varieties,  and  the  easy  process  by  which 
they  are  multiplied;  their  great  utility  in  administer- 
ing to  the  support,  to  the  convenience,  and  the  luxu- 
ry of  mankind,  together  with  the  pleasures  arising 
from  their  cultivation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
now  see  them  produced  in  such  endless  variety 
and  profusion 

The  utility  of  a  well  cultivated  garden  needs  no 
comment.  To  all  who  are  possessed  of  ground,  and 
have  a  family  to  provide  for,  it  is  no  less  a  conveni- 
ence than  a  profit.  For  edible  purposes,  garden  ve- 
getables are  invaluable;  and  are  all-important  to  the 
body  for  sustenance  and  health;  and  the  form  of  ob- 
taining them  fresh  from  the  ground  where  they  grow, 
is  an  important  item  in  their  use.  To  those  who  have 
sufficiency  of  ground,  the  want  of  a  garden  is  alto- 
gether inexcusable;  and  if  the  cultivation  of  one  be 
neglected,  a  proper  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  their  families  requires  a  different  practice.  Many 
persons  who  depend  upon  their  supplies  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  from  market  gardeners,  are  not  sufficiently 
careful  in  selecting  them.  Vegetables  which  are 
green,  should,  to  be  healthy  and  nutritions,  be  per- 
fectly fresh.  Those  which  are  wilted  and  stale,  are 
unhealthy,  and  decidedly  worse  than  none.  ,dll  succu 
Jcn< ///«j!(s,  when  used  gieen,  are  in  a  rapid  state  of 
growth  and  development.  Their  stalks,  leaves,  and 
roots  are  full  of  active  juices,  which  have  been  re- 
cently elaborated;  and  if  the  sources  of  life  be  sud- 
denly checked  by  plucking  them  from  the  earth,  and 
exposure  to  the  air,  they  soon  wilt  from  a  rapid  eva- 
poration of  their  juices,  and  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition immediately  begins.  They  are  thus,  in  many 
instances,  rendered  actually  injurious.  Sallads,  ra- 
dishes, asparagus,  greens,  cucumbers,  peas,  and  many 
others,  may  be  named.  Some  are  more  liable  to  in- 
jury from  exposure  than  others.  We  will  here  briefly 
illustrate  this  position. 


Vegetables  consist  of,  or  are  made  up  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen  or  water;  and  occasionally,  azote 
or  nitrogen.  This  last  is  a  most  poisonous  gas.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  when  the  sun  or  atmosphere  is  acting 
powerfully  on  vegetable  life,  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
being  the  basis  of  the  nutritious  and  saccharine  quali- 
ties, is  rapidly  given  ofl"  through  their  numerous 
pores.  The  azote  or  nitrogen  remains.  Now  this  is 
the  case  with  willed  vegetables.  The  fine,  succu- 
lent, and  nutritious  part  is  decomposed  into  tlie  at- 
mosphere, and  the  worthless  parts  are  retained.  Some 
plants  so  treated  are  actually  poisonous;  and  all  are 
more  or  less  injured.  Those  who  understand  the  sub- 
ject can  at  once  detect  them  by  the  taste. 

This  is  one  great  reason  why  cholera,  dysentaries, 
and  chulics  are  so  prevalent  in  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September;  particularly  in  large  towns 
and  cities;  when  wilted,  stale,  and,  therefore,  worth- 
less vegetables  are  in  continual  use;  and  the  markets 
and  sho|)s  are  filled  with  miserable  unripe  fruits, 
bruised  from  careless  treatment  iti  carying  them  to 
market;  for  which  purpose  they  are  picked  from  the 
tree  in  a  green  state,  and  crushed  into  almost  rotten- 
ness by  jamming,  jolting,  and  packing  together  in 
great  quantities.  All  such  fruits  are  positively  inju- 
rious, in  promoting  those  diseases,  and  ought  in  no 
instance  to  be  used.  Good,  well  ripened  fruits  are 
food  that  we  all  love.  T'aken  in  moderation,  they  are 
healthy  and  in  many  instances  nutritious.  They  con- 
tain in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  sugar,  acids,  mu- 
cilage, and  sometimes  gluten.  The  various  kinds  of 
wood  on  which  they  grow,  absorb  or  take  up  from  the 
soil  and  atmosphere  the  difterent  sustaining  principles 
of  their  fruits,  for  which  they  are  peculiarly  adapted. 
These  properties,  while  the  fruit  is  in  progression, 
are  in  a  crude  imperfect  state;  and  in  unequal  or  im- 
proper quantities  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion.) But  as  the  time  of  ripening  and  perfecting  the 
fruit  approaches,  the  various  parts  of  acid,  suo-ar,  and 
mucilage,  with  their  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydroo-en, 
assume  their  proper  proportions,  and  the  fruit  is  fully 
matured.  It  is  now  most  fit  for  food,  and  will  remain 
in  that  situation  longer  or  shorter  according  to  its 
kind,  till  decay  commences.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
seen,  that  unripe  fruits,  like  stale  vegetables,  are  un- 
profitable as  well  as  unhealthy  articles  of  food. 

Fruits  seem  to  have  been  created  for  our  ralional 
enjoyment;  and  in  a  country  where  they  may  be  so 
easily  reared,  we  are  hardly  to  be  excused  if  we  do 
not  obtain  more  or  less  of  them.  To  those  who  know 
how  easily  they  may  be  cultivated,  it  is  matterolsur- 
prise  at  the  apathy  which  exists  on  the  subject.  We 
all  tun  with  avidity  at'ier  the  oranges  of  the  tropics, 
and  think  them  remarkably  fine  fruit.  So  they  are 
when  plucked  in  golden  ripeness  from  their  native 
trees;  but  were  the  West  Indian  to  view  us  expatiat- 
ing on  the  luxuries  of  an  orange  as  sold  in  our  mar- 
kets, he  would  at  once  laugh  at  our  ignorance.  Those 
which  we  purchase  are  plucked  green  from  the  tree; 
and  while  on  their  voyage  hither,  obtain  a  sickly,  pre- 
mature ripeness,  so  that  we  taste  none  of  the  deli- 
cious flavor  of  their  nativeclime.  But  we  may  have 
fruits  in  our  own  gardens  far  preferable  to  those,  with 
little  trouble  and  expense.  The  apple  and  the  pear; 
the  plum  and  the  cherry;  the  different  kinds  of  me- 
lon; the  smaller  fruits  and  berries,  nearly  all  grow 
with  us  in  great  perfection.  Even  the  peach  and 
nectarine  give  us  a  partial  share  of  their  delicious 
qualities;  and  the  vine,  with  its  yellow  and  purple 
clusters, is  ofien  seen  hanging  in  lu.xuriant  festoons  in 
our  gardens.  .Still  with  all  these  facts  staring  us  in 
the  face;  and  these  tempting  fruits  almost  within  our 
reach;  we  neglect  their  cultivation,  and  spend  our 
money  for  the  unripe  trash  brought  from  a  foreign  land 
and  offered  in  our  stores.  The  poor,  unripe,  and  taste- 
less iVlalaga  grapes  are  annually  imported  into  our 
towns,  and  sold  to  our  people  for  three  shillings  a 
pound;  while  those  of  abundantly  better  quality  and 
finer  flavor  can  be  raised  in  ourown  gardens  and  yards 
in  two  years  from  a  naked  slip,  which  any  one  may 


obtain  fur  the  asking.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me, 
that  if  we  lived  under  the  reign  of  a  Roman  F.mpe- 
ror,  who  should  happen  to  lake  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  into  his  consideration,  that  all  those  who  have 
opportunity  and  neglected  to  cultivate,  would  be  for- 
bidden to  eat  it,  so  easy  is  it  to  be  obtained.  Even  in 
our  large  cities  of  New-York,  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton, are  large  quantities  of  the  finest  grapes,  and  other 
small  fruils,  raised  in  the  yards  of  the  dwellings;  and 
I  know  of  many  families,  who,afier  supplying  them- 
selves, and  giving  largely  to  their  friends  of  these  de- 
licious fruits,  send  many  dollars  worth  to  market. 
And  shall  it  be  sa  d  that  we,  who  have  room  and  to 
spare,  shall  neglect  a  subject  so  pleasant  in  its  prac- 
tice, and  so  easy  in  its  execution?  Yet  such  is  the 
fact.  But  few,  comparatively,  among  all  our  town 
and  country  people,  cnliivate  the  finer  fruits;  and 
many  ire  almost  deterred  from  theculiivalion  of  even 
the  lew  they  have,  fi-oni  the  uncertainty  of  rearing 
them  to  perfection,  and  preserving  them  from  the 
plunder  of  the  licentious,  or  the  importunate  bego-inor 
of  their  thriftless  and  neglectful  neighbors.  For°the 
credit  and  enjoyment  of  our  people,  these  things  ought 
not  to  be.  A  correct  taste  for  cullivating  gardens  and 
fruils  should  prevail  throughout  the  land";  and  enough, 
and  to  spare,  of  the  choicest  bounties  of  Heaven 
would  be  at  oui  command. 

Another,  and  a  powerful  argument  why  fruits 
should  be  generally  cultivated,  is  the  tendency  they 
have  to  keep  us  temperate  Lovers  of  fruit  are  sel- 
dom fond  of  intoxicating  drinks;  and  were  it  plenty 
and  cheap  m  our  markets,  and  throughout  ihecountry, 
its  influence  in  correcting  a  taste  for  alcoholic  liquors 
would  be  most  salutary.  From  the  grape,  which 
grows  spontaneously  in  many  regions  of  our  country, 
good  wines  can  be  made;  and  how  much  better  the 
innocent  and  palatable  liquors  of  our  native  vin'e,  than 
the  spurious  mixed,  poisonous, and  intoxicatino- wines 
continually  imported  by  our  merchants;  even  with 
certified,  sworn,  and  staled  labels  too,  and  called 
cheap,  or  light  wines!  Yet  in  this  paltry  Irafiic,  are 
our  unsuspecting  and  credulous  population  wheedled 
out  of  millions  annually,  as  the  sacrifice  of  their  gul- 
libility! It  does  not  become  the  present  occasion  to 
look  farther  into  the  history  of  this  impoverishing 
trade;  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  important 
wine  countries  of  Europe,  would  readily  convince  us 
of  their  inca])acity  to  furnish  us  with  a  tiihe  of  the 
liquor  called  wine  lliat  annually  deluges  our  land. 

Another  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  as  not  of 
little  consequence  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  cul- 
tivating fine  fruits  and  veg.-tables:  it  is  the  exceeding 
facility  by  which  at  particular  seasons  they  obtain 
friends!  Now  if  the  cultivation  of  these  were  uni- 
versal, it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  calls  and  vi- 
sits of  our  friends  would  be  tolerably  uniform  through- 
out the  year.  But  when  only  a  few  individuals  in  a 
village  or  neighborhood  cultivate  choice  fruits  and 
plants,  and  that  too  in  any  considerable  quantity,  it  is 
quite  amusing  to  see  witii  what  kindness  many  per- 
sons, who  previously  have  been  almost  perfect  stran- 
gers, now  become  ihelr  most  intimate  and  particular 
friends.  As  the  fruit  season  arrives,  they  receive  a 
multitude  of  calls  from  most  obliging  acquaintances, 
who  are  peculiary  solicitous  about  the  health  of  their 
families,  and  are  always  happy  to  drop  in  and  taste 
iheir  choice  fruit-:,  and  be  on  exceedingly  intimate 
lerms  with  them  at  that  particidar seasonal  lheyea.r. 
But  let  that  season  pass,  and  the  once  thronged  and 
hospitable  door,  where  so  much  disinterested  friend- 
sliip  has  been  recently  professed,  become  silent  as  the 
Capulel's  tomb!  I  once  knew  a  genileman  who  cul- 
tivated a  large  peach  and  plum  garden,  which  yield- 
ed him  great  abundance,  and  it  cost  hijn  hundreds  of 
dollars  a  year  to  give  them  away  in  receiving  nenleel 
visits  and  tea  drinkings  during  the  fruit  season,  from 
persons  he  little  knew,  and  who  never  cared  a  fig 
about  him.  I  have  known  others  too,  who  were  so 
continually  annoyed  with  the  importunity  of  their 
neglectful  neighbors   in  begging  their  fruits,  that  in 
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self-defence  ihey  vvpre  obliged  to  cut  down  and  cast 
away,  like  the  barren  fin,  bcaiitil'iil  irees,  lo  prevent 
offence  by  refusing  in  have  llieir  fences  deslroycd  and 
grounds  trodden  over,  and  to  suffer  the  various  incon- 
venience.- which  the  presence  of  their  fruit  sul)jcclpd 
them  to.  Tliese  instances.  I  ain  happy  to  say,  are  be- 
Comin<'  less  frequent,  and  il  is  with  pleasure  ihai  they 
need  no  personal  application  within  rriy  present 
knowledge  of  our  neiuhhorhood;  and  in  ivell  bred  com- 
munities, the  rii;lit  of  ihe  cultivator  lo  his  produc 
tions  is  as  strictly  recownizcd,  as  that  of  tlie  merchant 
to  his  noods,  or  the  banker  to  liis  purse.  Piihlic opin- 
ion is  rapidly  correcting  these  errors,  and  "it  were  a 
consumioaiioo  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  thai  the  rich 
and  luxurious  fruils  of  our  land  should  l)ecome  as 
plenty  and  as  clieap  as  our  soil  and  climate  are  sus- 
ceptible of  producing  them. 

It  does  not  cimie  wiihin  ihe  scope  of  our  present 
subject  to  remark  upim  the  several  kinds  and  varieties 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  whicli  may  claim  a  share  of 
our  cultivation.  Their  existence  is  so  common;  their 
various  pr<iperlips  and  uses  are  so  well  known;  and 
the  general  process  of  their  culture  is  so  well  ond.r- 
Slood  by  many  of  our  enlighiened  hotiicullorists,  and 
80  thoroughly  laid  down  in  ihe  books  which  are  to  be 
found  on  tlie  shelves  of  all  our  booksellt^rs,  that  a  re- 
petition of  the  ordinary  process  of  rearing  iheiii  would 
be  trite  and  uninteresting.  It  yet  remains,  however, 
for  us  to  remark  Ujion  the  means  to  be  used,  and  the 
benefits  ihat  may  result  from  the  prosecution  of  this 
important  branch  of  our  subsistence,  convenience  and 
enjoyment. 

We  have  seen  that  the  productions  of  our  gardens 
are  of  prime  necessity  fcjrour  culinary  purposes;  and 
that  by  the  aid  of  skill,  ingeniiiiy  and  science,  im- 
mense improvements  have  been  acquired  in  their  char- 
acter, and  m'ny  vegelables,  literally  worlhless  in 
their  original  growth  and  locations,  have  by  being 
transferred  inio  proper  soils,  and  receiving  siiiiabli' 
culture,  become  of  primary  imporlance  for  our  use.  Il 
becomes  then,  all  who  have  the  prosperity  of  our 
great  communiiy  at  heart,  lo  foster  a  tasie  for  the 
cultivating  and  improvement  of  our  gardens,  and  lo 
bear  testimony  both  by  ivord  and  deed  to  their  impor- 
tance. The  n. orals  of  a  people  can  be  very  correctly 
judged,  by  the  appearance  of  their  grounds  and  gar- 
dens. The  virtuous  man  loves  to  see  the  bounties  of 
the  Almighty  blooming  and  beaiing  their  rich  burthens 
around  him.  He  delights  lo  nurse  Iheir  tender  shoots, 
and  train  them  up  to  full  and  I'ruitfol  maluriiy.  How 
redolent  of  power!  Iiow  indicalive  of  wisdom,  the 
formaliun  of  the  vast  vegetable  world!  and  how  does 
the  mind  glow  wilh  admiration,  to  witness  ihe  mue 
planls  of  its  training,  grow  on,  expanding  and  deve- 
loping new  features  and  new  virtues  through  each 
successive  year  of  their  cultivation!  Let  then,  every 
virtuous  mind  acquire  a  taste  for  an  employment  so 
irslruclive,  so  useful,  and  amusing;  and  let  garden- 
ing become  a  part  of  the  employment  of  all  such  as 
have  time  and  opporlunily. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  a  desire  of  this  kind, may 
be  mentioned  llie  formation  and  exislence  ol  Horli- 
cullura!  societies.  These  have  dime  infinite  good  in 
promoting  a  correct  taste  in  garden  cultuie;  and  in 
all  places  where  there  has  existed  a  spirited  society, 
do  they  greatly  excel  in  horticultural  productions. 
True,  numerous  excellent  gardens  may  be  lound 
where  no  such  associations  exist;  but  by  thus  produ- 
cing a  communiiy  of  feeling,  and  a  rivalry  in  prodoc- 
tion,a  deeper  interest  is  excited;  and  garden  speci- 
mens are  often  eliciled  lo  Ihe  asionishment  of  even 
the  most  credulous.  In  all  this  rivalry  and  emula- 
tion, there  need  be  nothing  adverse  lo  the  kindest 
feeling.  Il  is  a  competition  of  a  high  moral  lone, 
and  such  as  has  often  deeply  engaged  the  loftiest 
minds.  Let  it  not  he  supposed  ihat  base, a  groveling 
propensities, or  weak  and  diminutive  intellects,  are  lo 
be  thus  whiled  into  temporary  amusement  by  associa 
tions  of  this  sort.  It  is  a  game  for  deep  science;  cool, 
deliberate  investigation,  and   practical  skill:  a  school 


lor  the  naturalist,  the  chemist,  and  the  philosopher: 
aid  a  study  also,  for  the  simplest, and  most  unsophis- 
licused  mind.  Think  you  ihe  names  of  Clinton,  and 
Aliicliell;  of  Quincy,  and  L^iwell,  and  Story;  and 
tSpenci-r,  and  llo.sack;  of  Buel,  and  Le  lloy,  and  a 
iiosi  ol  oilier  brilliuni  and  repuiable  names  would  as- 
Mjciale  in  such  socielies  for  purposes  uoworihy  their 
alteniion,  or  genius?  Yet  Ihese  men  have  unlient 
ihfcir  mighiy  iiiiihls  from  the  severe  loils  of  iheir  pro- 
lessions;  and  relaxed  their  giant  labors  lo  go  into  hon- 
orable and  equal  coinpeiiiion  with  the  liiimblest  of 
then  lellow  ciiizeiis;  and  have  lelt  liiuh  graiifiealion 
on  receiving  ihe  loeei  reward,  whicli  in  justice  to 
their  skill,  tlieir  prodiictiooc  had  entitled  them.  I'here 
is  somelliiiig  of  iiigh  moial  viriue,  ol  deep  toned  pat- 
riolism,  in  ihe  example  of  oi.r  great  men  thus  exert- 
ing their  influence  in  promoting  a  laste  among  our 
people  hir  ihese  humble  and  innocent,  yet  highly  use- 
ful and  happy  employments  To  see  those  whmn 
wealth,  and  lalenis,  and  high  chaiacler,  have  render- 
ed conspicuous  in  our  land,  meet  on  equal  terms  for 
manly  compctilion  with  their  own  gardeners  and 
mauy  of  iheir  pour  yel  respect  ible  neighbors,  and  oi- 
ler ihe  labors  of  their  own  liaiids  as  examples  of  iheir 
vegetable  prcpdoctions;  and  after  receiving  the  award 
due  their  iiidi  stry,  ascend  the  desk  and  discourse  so 
riclily  upon  the  utility  and  practical  character  of  their 
associations,  savors  much  of  a  benign  and  happy  in- 
fluence. And  such  are  the  results  of  a  ciiltivaled  and 
enlightened  taste  for  horiicullure.  Uul  for  lhi-,how 
loany  rich  fruils  and  plants,  now  blessing  wilh  their 
existence  Ihe  human  fimily,  would  still  have  linger- 
ed along,  worlhless  shrubs  on  the  plain,  or  ihriftless 
weedi  in  the  desert!  May  we  not  then  wilh  signal 
beiufil  lo  ourselves,  and  advantage  lo  ihe  community 
around  us,  imitate  such  high  example?  Let  ibe  work 
he  Commenced.  Let  lho^e  engaged  in  horlicollural 
labors  aiooiig  us,  associate  for  Ihe  purposes  of  laudable 
coinpetilifjii  and  improvement,  and  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  our  industry  will  rapidly  evince  its  utility. 

Ano  her  important  result  has  emanated  from  such 
associalions:  Ihe  pulilicaiion  and  dissemination  of 
horiiciiltnial  papers.  Until  within  a  (ew  years  past, 
not  a  paper  ol  Ihe  kind  coulil  obiain  suppuit  in  our 
land.  .Ts'ow,  thanks  to  the  enlighiened  taste  and  pub 
lie  spirit  of  our  people,  several  valuable  papers  of  the 
kind  are  established  through  our  country.  Yel  many 
of  these  I  regret  lo  say,  are  sustained  far  beneath 
their  merits;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  their  own  sal- 
utary influence  will  pxcile  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
iiniirovement  in  the  subjec",  iinlil  the  arl  of  culliva- 
lion  shall  be  brought  to  full  perfection.  1  can  most 
freely  recommend  lo  your  alteniion  a  publication  of 
the  character  I  have  remarked,  and  wiih  lull  confi 
deuce  will  name  lo  you  the  Genesee  Farmer,  publish- 
ed at  Rochester;  v\hich,  so  far  as  it  has  progressed, 
has  indicated  a  pracucal  skill,  and  a  promise  of  utility 
highly  creditable  to  our  stale,  and  honorable  to  its 
conduclors. 

May  we  not,  tlien.  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  when  the  science  of  cultivation  shall  be 
taught  as  of  primary  importance  in  our  schools;  w  hen, 
inslead  ol  being  consigned  to  the  ignorant  and  ob- 
scure as  a  subject  unworthy  minute  inquiry  lo  the 
scholar,  or  of  invesiioation  lo  the  learned,  as  we  have 
reason  lo  fear  it  loo  often  has  been,  its  practice  may 
become  univers.d,  and  ils  prudnclions  widely  dissemi- 
iialed — that  the  most  untutored  may  understand  it 
labors  and  the   most  destitute  may  share  ils  bounties 


Cotton  Skfd  On.. —  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Courier  gives  the  following  accouni  of  this  oil: — 
It  is  as  limped  as  water,  I  have  seen  it  burn,  and  no 
one  can  discover  a  di(Tiren.ce  between  il  and  the  best 
liard  wintrr  strained  oil;  for  machinery,  it  cannot  bul 
he  superior  lo  Olive  oil,  being  perlVclly  tree  from 
glulinous  parlicles;  as  a  paint  oil  it  has  properties  be- 
yond llie  common  Linseed, the  oil  cake  is  mure  nutri- 
tious for  cattle  than  Linseed  oil  cake,  and  the  sedi- 
ment makes  the  best  of  priuling  ink. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

Effects  of  the  l\st  Winter  i.n  C.aiuga  Cocw- 
■IV,  JNlw  Y>,kk. 

GrealfiM,  5  mo.  21,  1S3S. 

Although  the  winter  in  many  respecls,  was  much 
milder  ihan  the  preceding,  yet  several  of  my  shrubs 
have  suflisred  jj.ojc  severely.  A  double  AUhffia 
(Ilibiscii'.- syriiicus)  wWic.U  ims  stood  since  1SJ5,  ap- 
jjciirs  to  be  I  iitireiy  killed.  Ihe  holly,  ihougli  well 
cased  in  evergreens,  lias  lost  every  itaf,  inid  seve- 
ral inches  of  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Who  in  the 
Genesee  connlry  has  been  more  successful?  I  despair 
of  succeeding  with  this  fine   tree 

Rliodudeud,  on  poiiticum,  and  Syrax  glabriim, 
though  quiie  as  well  slithered  as  in  huiiier  years, 
are  eiuirely  destroyed;  and  ^iridia  s/nnosa,  which  ia 
the  preceding  winier,  had  only  lo^t  a  summer's 
growth,  now  appears  to  be  killed  to  the  ground,  Filex 
a  Julius  c  :sliis  has  tared  no  liettcr;  neitlier  have  two 
varieties  of  the  pomegranate  (double  and  sinolr)  also 
well  bandeil  wilh  evergreens.  Only  a  small  part  of 
Peiijjloca  gncca  is  left  alive 

An  experiioenl  on  Hydrangea  hortciuis  was  mads 
by  a  \ery  liberal  applicaiion  of  heinh/ck  boughs,  to 
ascertain  if  it  could  survive  without  I  yiiig  duw»; 
hut  il  is  dead  to  Ihe  ground  Ilydruiigea  yuercifolia 
is  undoubtedly  a  hardier  plant;  and  if  lis  .uabilily  to 
withsland  the  frost  in  England,  has  not  been  exagge- 
rated, I  would  tscribe  the  difference  to  our  hot  sum- 
meis  in  maturing  ihe  wood  II  was  rather  mors 
dainaged  Ihan  in  the  preceding  winter,  which  may 
be  imputed  lo  a  diminished  viial  energy,  in  conse- 
quence of  liaving  blossomed  last  summer:  il  was  th» 
first  lime. 

On  the  contrary  Ihe  Isabella  grape  which  was  left 
on  Ihe  treijis  is  in  the  finest  conduion,  th..ugb  it  had 
nearly  perished  in  the  winter  of  ISol-i.  The 
black  Ol  leans  [black  cluster?]  ihe  only  exolic  vine 
which  1  left  uncovered,  is  bul  slightly  damaged,  and 
will  doubtless  bear  fruit,  for  the  first  time  under  such 
exposure.  Among  the  shrubs  which  have  wintered 
better  than  in  loriner  years.  1  may  mention  Bigno- 
iii  I  radiains,  li.  gra  dijlor  i,  Kerr  a  japonica,  Coro- 
idllacmci-us,  Jusmiianii  liumile.  a..d  Lunicera  Jiexu- 
osa.  The  last  has  new  branches  several  feet  from 
the  ground,  wliich  has  not  happened  before  in  five 
years. 

The  warm  weather  in  Ihe  first  month  caused  the 
blossom  budsi  of  the  peach  and  of  the  apricot  lo  start; 
yel  although  ihe  thermometer  was  afierwards  down 
nearly  to  zero,  the  damage  was  less  llian  I  anticipat- 
ed. About  two  thirds  of  the  apricots  w  ere  killed, 
but  a  smaller  proportion  of  ihe  peaches.  Notwith- 
standing there  is  young  fruit  in  abundance  on  the 
trees.  '  D.T, 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

LARGE  APPLE  TREE. 
There  is  at  present  standing  in  Uuxbury,  county 
of  Plymouth,  an  apple  tree  remarkable  for  its  aoe, 
size,  and  fruiifulness.  This  Iree  is  over  forty  feel  ia 
height,  branches  very  wine  spreading  aim  large,  the 
circumferenceof  Ihe  irunkeight  inchesfroui  Ihe  ground 
is  sixteen  feet;  at  four  feet  from  the  ground  il  spreads 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  is  nine  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. These  again  spread,  the  larger  into 
three,  Ihe  smaller  into  two  branches,  each  of  which 
equals  an  ordinary  apple  Iree  in  size.  It  covers  with 
ils  branches  a  space  of  ground  ihirly-one  paces  in 
diameler.  In  its  most  fertile  days,  it  bore  seventy- 
six  bushels  of  apples  lor  winter  use,  and  not  many 
years  since,  the  fruit  made  ten  barrels  of  cider,  be- 
sides Ihiriy  bushels  for  the  cellar,  lis  ascertained 
age  is  near  one  hundred  years.  It  still  is  quite  pro- 
ductive and  sound,  the  upper  and  lower  branches  bear 
aliernalely.  The  Iriiit  is  of  a  pleasant  sour,  rather 
tender,  but  keeps  well  all  winter. 
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(From  Ihe  Genesee  Farmer.) 
Tl>  Destroy  the  Turn  t  Fi  y  a>d  otheu  Insects 

IN  Hot  BtlJS. 
Messrs.  F.ditors:  Poller,  May  2b,  }SS3. 

1  think  your  corrpspnndenl,  a  Praclical  Gar<lener, 
does  ni)i  rpcoiiuiieiul  ilie  very  best  cxpedieni  lor  tles- 
troyinu  ihe  turnip  fly  and  other  insects  in  hut  beds 
Because,  firstly,  I  ihinii  his  e.xpec'ienl  is  very  tedi 
ous.  Sfcuiidly,  it  is  very  nnceriain.  Thirdly,  if  a 
part  escape  liny  will  inevitably  destroy  tlie  young 
plants. 

I  deem  the  followincr  nineh  belter  adapted  to  the 
object:  I  ake  a  tea  siuionliil  ut' sulphur  or  brimstone 
reduced  to  a  course  puwder — put  il  on  a  small  piece 
of  paper  and  lay  il  in  ihe  hot  bed  —  then  light  a  piece 
of  bruwn  paper  and  lay  il  burniiiL;  on  the  sulphur — it 
will  S(Kin  sei  Ihe  sulplinr  on  fire,  then  put  down  the 
sash  close.  '1  he  biTiiin^  sn  phur  will  destroy  all  the 
oxygen  in  the  frame  and  pervade  every  part  of  it, 
destroyiiiu;  pver>  living  thing  within  il.  Ailer  two 
or  three  minuies  Ihe  sash  may  be  raised  and  the  sul- 
phuric fumes  blown  out  and  no  insects  will  be  left  to 
do   mischef 

Such  is  the  conviction  derived  from  practice  and 
theory.  Yours,  Sic.  R.  M.  \V. 

(From  the  Virginia  Farmer.) 

WILDSILKWOK.M. 

Extract  from  a  letter  In  the  secretary  of  the  Hami'ton 
county  .Tgricutturat  .'•ocie  y. 

"I  will  now  furnish  you  with  an  inlereslino-  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  my  friend  in  Paris,  Duct.  L. 
Deslonojclnimps,  and  from  his  pamphlet  or  memoir  on 
the  triW  silkworm.  I  have  I  believe,  already  inen- 
tioned  to  yon,  that  when  1  shall  he  able  to  publish  the 
third  part  of  my  work  on  silk,  I  intend  lo  abridge  that 
pamphlet  as  an  ap|iendix  to  it — because  tlie  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  of  wild  silkworms,  the  value  of 
their  silk,  and  the  great  facility  with  which  they  can 
be  raised  ami  are  already  pripagaled  in  China,  ren- 
ders il  desirable  to  uiffiiise  all  matters  of  knowledire 
and  experience  respecting  them,  ihal  we  can  obtain. 
But  for  the  present  I  give  you  only  the  followina  e.\- 
tract  from  said  letter,  with  a  drawing  of  a  suspended 
cocoon,  which,  however,  w  ill  give  but  an  impelled 
idea  of  this  kind  of  wonderful   work. 

"'North  Aoierican  people  whose  extensive  lands 
produce  so  many  analagous  vegetables  and  insects  to 
those  of  Ciiiiia,  may  possibly  find  the  same  kind  of 
wild  silkworms  and  cocoons  as  ihose  of  Leniral  and  of 
the  neighboring  districts.  1  invite  you  lo  rail  up  the 
attention  of  3gricu'iuri>is  and  naluralists,  to  catierpil 
lars  and  ninths,  or  butterflies,  of  unusual  size  and 
colors;  specimens  of  the  piesert  were  brought  by  M. 
Lamarcjnqel,  who  has  travelled  and  remained  more 
than  seven  years  in  diflerent  parls  of  those  countries. 
The  cocoons  herein  exemplified  are  as  bio-  as  small 
hens'  eggs,  afid  alike  them  are  eliptie.-illy  rounded  at 
the  ends,  excepting  a  lute  pioluberance  at  the  part  in 
which  the  pellicle  is  affixed,  they  are  from  21  to  2i 
lines  long,  and  14  in  diameler;  ibis  suspending  appen- 
dage is  cylindrical  and  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  ihick, 
somewhat  bent  at  ils  lower  end,  blackish,  and  made 
up  of  clues  glued  together  by  a  gummy  resinous  fluid, 
at  its  base  <ir  loop  it  forms  a  perfi'ct  rinor  of  S  or  4 
lines  aruiind  any  secondary  or  subsidary  branch  be- 
low which  the  lower  fabric  is  to  be  formed  and  pro- 
tected, w  hen  this  cord  is  tenninaied  in  a  proper  Icno-ih 
its  clues  or  fibres  divide  in  circular  and  diveminir  di- 
rections to  form  the  outside  and  glazed  layer  of  the 
cocoon,  much  like  the  net-»ork  spun  by  Ihe  caterpil- 
lar one  over  the  other,  these  difter,  there  ore,  from 
our  ordinary  silk  cocoons,  which  are  copiously  furnish- 
ed with  a  kind  of  tow,  difTerent  from  silk,  which  has 
to  be  removed  before  they  are  reeled 

"'These  Cocoons  are  rich  in  silk,  for  ihey  weight 
without  the  crysalid,  64  grains  a  piece,  being  much 
more  than  our  ordinary  cocoons,  wiiicli  at  best  weigh 


but  6  or  8  grams.  From  this  extraordinary  inelo- 
sure,  the  metamorphosed  insect  issues  in  the  same 
mode  as  our  silk  moth,  perfurmiog  during  a  short  pe- 
riod of  existence  its  natural  and  last  acts  of  laying 
op,  or  fecundating  ils  eggs.  'I'liis  wild  caterpillar 
grows  lo  the  size  of  4  inches  in  lerigh,  and  3  in  cir- 
cuinlerence,  isoi  a  beautilul  green  coloi,  inlerlined  by 
red  and  yellow  b;inds,  and  by  tubercles  of  the  same 
color,  each  be:iring  a  long  hairy  forcep.'" 

"A  lew  celebraled  naiuralisis  have  seen  and  des- 
cribed this  remarkable  kind  iif  silkworm.  Mons. 
Deslongchanips  has  coniinunicaled  lo  us  a  printed 
dissenaiion,  or  memoria.  upon  all  dial  relates  to  ils 
classification,  its  habits,  food,  and  the  means  of  rais- 
ing it  in  a  domestic  way,  bul  at  present  we  will  con- 
tent ourselves  lo  noiice  ils  name  Jioiabyx  Papha, 
and  that  of  its  favoiite  tree  lihum.vs  .Jiijiiba.    ' 

'•1  hope,  dear  sir,  that  this  season  will  be  more 
healthy  and  forlunale  for  your  fellow  citizens,  and 
lo.-  you  and  your  friends,  lo  wiiom  I  lender  my  be^t 
wishes  and   respects.  Fei.ix  P.^scalis." 


MINERAL  PITCH. 

Captain  J.  E.  Alexander,  F.  R.  G.  S.  &,c.  gives 
the  lo. lowing  account  of  a  mineral  curiosity  in  'I'nni- 
dad.  111  Ihe  Edinburgh  JNew  Philosupliica,  Journal. 

One  of  the  greaiest  natural  cutiosilies  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  is  the  lake  of  asphaltoio  or  pitch  in 
'Irinidad,  siiua.ed  about  tinny -six  miles  to  the  south- 
ward ot  I'orlol  S|iain.  Ihe  western  shore  of  the  island, 
foi  about  Iwenty  miles,  is  quite  flai  and  richly  wood- 
ed, and  though  only  one  or  two  houses  are  percepti- 
ble fiuni  the  sea,  tlie  interior  i:,  well  cultivated,  and 
several  small  rivers,  which  e.uply  themselves  into  Ihe 
Cull  of  Paria,  attord  threat  laciliues  lor  the  transport 
of  sugar  to  the  ships  which  anchor  oft  their  eintiou- 
chures.  As  rSaparima  is  appmaclied,  and  llie  sino-u- 
lar  mountain  (at  the  loot  of  whicli  Sao  Fernandez  is 
situated)  is  plainly  distinguished,  then  the  shore  as- 
sumes a  more  smiling  aspect;  here  one  sees  a  noble 
lorest,  there  a  sheet  ol  briglii  green  points  out  a  cane- 
held — cocoa  nut  and  palm  trees  are  sprinkled  over  the 
landscape,  and  gently  wave  their  leaihered  foliage; 
now  and  then  a  well-built  house  appears  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  with  a  verdant  lawn  extendinu-  from  it 
to  the  sea,  and  the  ground  sometimes  bruken  into 
sinuosiiies,  and  then  slighily  undulating.  The  beau- 
ty of  lliis  part  of  'I'rinidad  is  very  great,  Ihouo-h, 
Irom  some  undrained  swamps,  poisonous  malaria  ex- 
hale. 

Ai  Poin  La  Braye  are  seen  masses  of  pitch,  which 
look  like  black  rucks  among  the  foliage;  they  also  ad- 
vance into  the  sea.  At  the  small  hamlet  of  La  Braye, 
a  considerable  extent  of  cuasl  is  covered  with  pilch, 
which  runs  a  long  way  out  to  sea,  and  forms  a  bank 
under  w,>tei.  The  puch  lake  is  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  eighty  feet  al)ove  the  level  of  the  sea,  from 
which  il  is  distant  three-i|uariers  of  a  mile;  a  gradual 
ajceiit  leads  to  it,  which  is  covered  with"  pitch 
in  a  hardened  state,  and  trees  and  vegetation  flourish 
upon  it. 

The  road  leading  lo  the  lake,  runs  through  the 
wood,  and  on  emerging  from  it,  the  spectalor°stands 
on  the  borders  of  what  at  first  glance  appears  to  be  a 
lake  containing  many  wooded  islets,  but  which  on  a 
second  examination,  proves  to  be  a  sheet  of  asphal- 
tum,  iiilersec^ed  thrmighoul  by  crevices  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  and  full  of  water,  'i'he  pitch  at  the  sides 
of  the  lake  is  perfectly  hard  and  cold,  but  C3  one 
walks  towards  the  middle  with  the  shoes  oflF,  in  order 
to  wade  through  the  water,  the  heal  gradually  in- 
creases, the  pitch  becomes  softer,  until  at  last  it  is 
seen  boiling  up  in  a  liquid  state,  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet'oecome  offensively  warm.  The  air  is  then  strong- 
ly impregnated  willi  bitumen  and  sulphur,  and  as  one 
moves  along,  the  impression  of  Ihe  feet  remains  on 
the  suiface  of  the  pitch. 


Doring  the  rainy  season,  it  is  impossible  lo  walk 
over  the  whole  lake,  nearly,  but  in  the  hot  season  a 
great  pan  is  not  lo  be  approached.  Although  several 
altempis  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  depth  of 
the  pilch,  no  bottom  has  ever  been  found.  The  lake 
is  about  a  nule  and  a  half  in  circumference;  and  not 
the  least  extraordinary  circumstance,  is  that  it  shoiild 
contain  eight  or  ten  small  islands,  on  which  trees  are 
growing  close  to  the  builing  pilch. 

In  standing  still  for  s-ome  time  on  Ihe  lake  near  the 
centre,  the  surface  gradually  sinks  till  it  forms  a  great 
bowl,  as  it  weie;  and  when  the  shoulders  are  level 
wilh  Ihe  general  surface  of  the  lake,  it  is  high  time 
lo  get  out.  Some  time  ago  a  ship  of  war  landed 
casks  to  fill  wilh  the  |)iich,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting il  to  England;  the  casks  were  rolled  on  the 
lake,  and  the  men  commenced  fillincr,  but  a  piratical 
looking  crall  appeiiring  in  the  ofling,  the  frigate,  and 
all  hands  went  in  chase;  on  reluriiino-  lo  the  lake,  all 
the  casks  had  sunk  and  disajjpeared. 

The  flow  tpf  the  pitch  from  the  lake  has  been  im- 
mense, the  whole  country  round,  except  the  bay  of 
Grapo  (which  is  protected  by  a  hill)  being  covered 
wilh  il;  and  it  seems  singular  that  no  eruption  has  ta- 
ken place  within  the  memory  of  man,  althouE!h  the 
principles  of  motion  still  exist  in  the  centre  of  the 
lake.  The  appearance  of  the  pilch  which  has  har- 
dened, is,  as  it  the  whole  surface  had  boiled  up  into 
large  bubbles,  and  then  suddenly  cooled;  but  where 
the  asphakum  is  still  liquid,  the  surface  is  perfectly 
smooth. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  pilch  could  be  applied  to 
any  u>eful  purpose.  Admiral  Cochrane,  wlio  was 
possessed  of  the  enterprising  and  speculative  genius 
of  his  family,  sent  two  ship  loads  t,{  it  to  England; 
but  after  a  variety  of  experiments,  il  was  ascertained 
that  in  order  to  render  the  asjihallum  fit  fur  use,  it 
was  necessary  to  mix  such  a  quantity  of  oil  wilh  it, 
that  the  expen.-e  of  the  oil  alone  would  moie  ihan  ex- 
ceed the  price  of  pitch  in  England.  A  second  attempt 
was  made  by  a  company,  styled  the  Pitch  Company, 
who  sent  out  an  agent  from  England;  but  finding  that 
Admiral  Cochrane  had  failed,  and  being  convinced 
iha'  any  further  attempt  would  be  useless,  he  let  the 
matter  drop. 

FENCES. 

Extract  from  Gen.  JFm  H.  Harrison''s  Address  to  the 

Hamilton  county  Agi-icidlural  Society. 

In  policing  the  improvements  in  rural  economy  ia 
our  own  neighborhood,  it  is  painful  tj  observe  how 
little  has  been  done  towards  snbsliluling  more  dura- 
ble fences  than  those  which  are  in  common  use.  The 
old  worm  fence,  unsightly  and  disfiguring  as  it  is  to 
our  farms,  and  withal  insufficient  and  costly,  from  its 
great  waste  of  timber,  still  continues  to  be  the  favor- 
ite, A  change,  however,  must  soon  take  place,  for 
the  country  will  not  much  longer  supply  the  materials 
tiir  constrnclins  il.  If  any  fence  composed  of  rails  is 
used,  the  best  is  certainly  that  of  double  posts,  confin- 
ed with  a  cap,  and  having  a  worm  of  one  foot  to  pre- 
vent Ihe  rails  from  passing  each  other.  Ft  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  single  post  fence,  more  lasting  and 
more  easily  repaired.  If  posts  or  stakes  of  locust  or 
mulberry  can  be  procured,  ihey  will  last  many  years. 
But  the  wood  of  the  Catalpa,  affords  perha))s  a  more 
lasting  material  than  eilher,  is  of  Vf,.y  quick  growth, 
and  easily  cultivated.  This  valuable  tree  is  indige- 
nous to  the  lower  part  of  Indiana,  and  grows  lo  a  very 
large  size  on  the  Wabash,  and  some  of  ils  branches. 
Its  ability  to  resist  decay  has  been  sufficiently  tested 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Vincennes,  both  underground 
and  in  contact  with  it. 

Over  the  little  stream  of  the  Pesha,  five  miles 
from  Vincennes,  one  of  these  trees  had  fallen,  before 
any  emigiation  had  taken  place  (rfin  any  of  the  states 
to  that  plane.  It  was  certainly  lying;  tiiere  in  the 
year  1785,  when  a  colony  of  Virginians,  from  the 
south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  emigrated  to  that  pkce^ 
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and  for  many  years  ferved  as  a  fool-bridge  over  the 
stream.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  undoubt- 
ed veracity,  that  it  was  only  partially  di-cayed  a  few 
weeks  since.  The  same  gentleman  (Dr.  Hiram  Dick- 
son.) informed  ine,  ihal  a  bar  post,  wliich  was  made 
by  his  fathiT,  and  i>ut  in  the  ground  at  a  little  stock- 
ade work,  which  was  creeled  in  the  year  1770,  and 
which  has  been  taken  up  and  removed  to  his  own 
iarm,  by  liis  brother-in-law,  Major  .Andrew  Purcell, 
is  still  sound,  and  answers  the  purpose  for  which  ii 
was  originally  intended. 

Tlie  calalpa  is  much  esteemed  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  used  as  a 
timber,  any  where  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Vinccnnes. 
It  is  now  growing  very  luxuriantly  on  ]Mr.  Short's 
and  my  own  farm,  raised  from  the  seed." 


Prices  CttrrenI  in  JVem  i'ork.Jvnc  29. 

Beeswax,  yellow,  18  a  20.     Cotlun,  New  Orleans,  .12 

alS;    Upland,    .110.13^;    Alabama,  .lln.U^.     Cotton 

£ag?in?,  Hemp,  jd.  .13  n  .214;  Flax,  .11  o  .15.      Flax, 

American,  .SJa.S.  Flaxseid,  1  bush,  clean, 15. 00  a  15.25; 

rough,  13.00  o .     Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  a ; 

Canal,  5.G2  a  S.S'J;  Bait.   Ilow'd  st.  6.U  a  G.25;  Kh'd 

city  mills, a ;  country,  5  15  g  5.8";  Alexand'a, 

5.15  a  6.00;  Fredericksburg,  5.62  a  5. "5;  Petersburg, 
6.62  a  5. "5;  Kye  flour,  3. "5  a  3. S7;  Indian  meal,  per 
bbl.  S.Tao-s^ — ,  per  bhd.  16.50  a  17—.     Grain,  Wheat, 

North,  1.12  a  1.16;  Vir. a — j     liye,  North,  .73  a 

75;  Corn,  Vel.  North,  .70  a  . — ;  Barley,  . —  a  — ; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .38  a  40;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 

—  a ;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  «  8.50;     Provisions,  Beef, 

mC6S,  9.50  a  9.75;  prime,  5.75  a  6.00;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,  mess,  bbl.   13.75   a  14.25,  prime,  10.73  a 

11.26;  Lard,  .74  a  .9. 


BAKEWELL  SHEEP. 

The  Subscriber  has  become  agent  for  John  Barney, 
Esq.  for  the  sale  of  his  celebrated  Bakewell  Sheep. 

The  stock  now  on  hand  for  sale,  is  the  following: 

One  HAM,  three  years  old,  from  which  Mr.  Barney 
bred  last  year— a  first  rate  animal.     Price  §100. 

One  KAM,  one  year  old;  equal  to  the  other  accord- 
ing to  age.     Price  iji75. 

ft  Eight  or  ten  E\V  ES,  of  good  age  and  quality,  at  prices 
from  g40t  o  <.dO. 

About  the  first  of  September  nest,  I  shall  have  fi-om 
the  same  flock  six  or  eight  Rams  of  this  year's  stock. 
Price  ^j.'iO  each. 

I  shall  have  about  the  same  time,  from  the  flock  of 
another  celebrated  breeder,  a  few  Ram  lambs— half 
Bakewell  and  half  Southdown.  Prices  from  $30  to 
$40  each     Address.  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Establishment. 

DURHA.M  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

1  have  for  sale  the  following  fine  animals: 

One  full  blood  Bull,  nineteen  months  old,  by  Gloster, 
out  of  a  first  rate  full  bred  cow.  He  is  not  above 
middling  size,  but  is  a  very  beautiful  and  perfect  ani- 
mal.    Price  g.'50. 

One  full  blood  bull,  two  years  old— a  very  fine  ani- 
mal.    Price  JJ50. 

One  full  bred  Heifer,  two  years  old,  now  springing, 
but  the  calf  will  not  be  valuable,  being  (accidentally) 
by  a  common  bull.  She  is  a  very  fine  Heifer,  and  will 
be  sold  for  $225. 

Less  than  FvU  Blood. 

One  Bull,  three  years  old,  fifteen-sixteenths  Durham ; 
has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  as  line  an  animal 
as  was  ever  in  the  United  States.  He  would  be  worth 
twice  the  price  now  asked  for  him  if  he  had  the  other 
sixteenth  of  Durham  blood.     He  will  be  sold  for  «,300. 

One  Bull,  fifteen  moullis  old,  from  good  stock,  seven- 
eighths  Durham.     Price  $225. 

One  Bull,  three  years  old,  half  blood  Durham,  a  very 
handsome  animal,  and  from  good  stock.     Price  §150. 

One  Cow,  eight  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham,  a 
fine  breeder,  and  now  in  calf  by  a  full  blood  bull. 
Price  $100. 

Three  Milch  Cows,  half  blood   Durham,  very  good 
milkers,  and  of  good  size  and  form;  calves  from  two 
to  six  weeks  old.     They  will  be  sold  for  $50  each. 
Address  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

>3tner.  Far.  Establishmenl. 


TWO   IMPORTED   MALTESE  JACKS  FOR 
SALE. 

These  animals  were  purchased  in  Malta  in  June, 
1832,  for  two  oflicers  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Concord,  in 
which  they  were  imported.  The  selection  was  left  to 
one  of  the  best  judges  in  the  island,  who  advertised 
tliree  months  previous  to  purchasing,  for  the  largest 
and  best  bred  Jacks,  without  regard  to  cost — more  than 
one  hundred  were  offered  before  a  choice  was  made. 
They  are  now  about  three  years  old,  and  stand,  one 
134  and  the  other  13^  hands  high,  and  will  yet  grow 
three  or  four  inches:  their  color  is  black  with  fawn 
nose,  ejcs  and  belly,  in  size,  action  and  vigor,  they 
were  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  Jacks  in  Malta, 
and  they  have  been  pronounced  by  good  judges,  the 
finest  ever  broughtintothe  United  States.  It  is  deemed 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  about  the  superiority  of 
the  Malta  Jacks;  it  being  well  known  that  they  are  of 
the  high  bred  stock  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 

The.se  animals  may  be  viewed  and  every  information 
respecting  them,  may  be  obtained,  by  applying  to  I.  1. 
Hitchcock,  American  Farmer  establishment,  Baltimore. 
The  price  is  J600  each. 


B.a.i.TiMoai:  fsices  cxthrisnt. 


HARVEST  TOOLS,  WHEAT  FANS,  &c. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  have  in  store,  and  are  manu- 
facturing a  general  assortment  of  HARVEST  TOOLS, 
among  which  are 

100  WHEAT  FANS,  double  and  single  geared. 
300  Grain  CRADLES,  with  Scythes  complete.     This 
article  is  made  of   the   best  and   most  durable 
materials,  and  will  be  warranted  as  such. 
50  doz.  Grass  and  Grain  SNEATHS. 
30    do.  Hay  and  Manure  FORKS. 
30    do.  RAKES  and  Wooden  fined  FORKS. 
SCYTHES  and  Sneaths,  hung  ready  for  use. 
SICKLES,   English    and    American   Scythe   Stones, 

Strickles,  &c.  &c. 
Their  Stock  of  CASTINGS,  Agriculturallmplements, 
Garden  Tools  and  SEEDS,  is  as  usual  full  and  complete. 
Also,  just  received  from  Europe,  two  hales,  contain- 
ing Lucerne  and  Kay  Grass,  Cabbage,  Radish,  Lettuce, 
and  many  other  valuable  SEEDS  of  last  year's  growth. 
From  the  appearance  of  this  lot  of  Seed;  and  the  re- 
spectability of  llie  establishment  from  which  they 
were  imported,  they  can  with  the  greatest  confidence 
recommend  them.  May  24. 


Baltimore  Market— An  advance  of  124  cents  will 
be  noticed  in  our  quotations  of  Howard  street  flour; 
the  wagon  price  is  fluctuating  from  J5  56  to  §5.624. — 
Wheat  remains  about  the  same  as  before,  while  corn 
has  advanced  two  or  three  cents,  owing  to  the  stinted 
supply.  Indeed  there  is  very  little  grain  coming  in. — 
Rye  and  oats  remain  as  before. 

ToBACco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do- 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  con.mon,  3.00  a 
5. 00;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00  ;  fine  red  ,6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappcry,suitableforsegars,  6.00  a  15  O0;yellowand 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a 20  00.  — Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Virginia, 4. OP  t .  — lloppahannock, 

3.00a  4.00 Kentucky,  3  50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  452  hhds.  Md.;,  1  74  hhds. 
Ohio;  8  hhds.  Ken.  and  2  hhds.  Vir total  636  hhds. 

Floor— best  while  wheatfamily  .§6.76  a  1.2b;  super; 

Howard-street,  5.75  a  6.SIJ;  city'  mills,  5.75  0 

city  mills  extra  5. 874  a  — ;— Corn  Mkai.  bbl  3  624;- 
LiRAiN,bcst  red  wheal.  1.16al. 18;    whitcdo  I.25al.3I; 

—Corn,  white,  62  a  63,  yellow,  64  0  66; Kve,  65  a  67 

—Oats,  36  a  38.— Beans,  75  a  80— Peas,  65  n  70—- 
Cloveb-seei  S.OO  a Timothy,  —  0  — Or- 
chard   Grass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00a  2.50 — Herd's,  —    n Lucerne  —  n  374  lb.— 

Bari.et,-Flaxskei  1.37  «  1.50-Cotton  .\  a.I  I4al3-Lou. 
14  a  144- A  lab.  1 14  o,13-Tenn. .  Ila.  124;  N.Car.I2,i.l3; 

Upland  13-j14 Whiskev.  hhds.  1st  |i.28a; — in  bbls. 

30(1  32 Wool..  If'fis/ipi/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
S3a38;half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  Umnasiiett,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20 o 
22;  half  do.  18  n  20;quarterdo  16  a  IS;common,  16  a  18 
Hkmp,  i;ussia,ton  ,  §180  n  190;  Country,  dew-rotted.  6 
a  7c.  lb.  wa  lei -rotted.  7  a  Sc. — Feathers,  37  a  374;-Plas- 

ler  Paris,  per  ton,  4.26  ,.; ground,  1 .60  a  —     bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  pertonSS.POo ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  2  8. 00  a  30.00;  bar  Sus.per  ton, 
76.00  aS5. 00.  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.75  a  6.60 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  o3.25;  Hickory, 4.00  o4.60;  Pine, 2.00. 


TO  FARMERS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths  by  the  dozen  or  single, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  genera!  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shellers,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  Agricultural  Implements. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  for  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice, any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  this  city.  The  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  time,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  street.  Ap.  26. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  July  12,  1833. 

Large  Radishes We  have  now  at  the  Fanner 

office,  three  radislies  raised  by  Mrs.  Forney,  of  Reis- 
terstown,  that  measure  as  tollovv;;: — the  first,  184, 
the  second,  164,  and  the  third,  15  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Two  of  them  are  of  the  long  turnip  form, 
and  the  other  of  the  hmg  kind.  They  appear  to  be 
hybrids,  between  the  Spanish  and  common  scarlet. 

Early  Green  Corn — We  have  for  several 
years  had  a  variety  of  early  corn  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary kind,  both  as  to  quality  and  the  season  at 
wliich  it  comes  into  use.  We  have  never  failed 
having  it  on  our  table  about  tlie  first  of  July,  till  this 
year,  and  this  exception  was  caused  by  an  acci- 
dental omission  to  plant  til!  the  20tli  of  May — and 
it  is  even  now  in  full  flower,  and  will  be  ready  for 
use  by  the  20th  inst.  A  few  persons  who  have 
tried  it  this  year,  have  informed  us  of  the  result. — 
Mr.  P.  J.  Frieze's  gardener,  sold  some  of  it  in  our 
market,  on  Friday,  iilst  of  June,  and  Mr.  Frieze  had 
it  on  his  table,  the  23d  of  June.  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Foot,  of  Alexandria,  writes  to  us  under  date  of  June 
25,  that  he  had  been  eating  this  corn  for  more  than 
eiglit  days;  and  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  having  it 
next  year,  in  the  first  week  of  June.  He  says  it  is 
small,  yet  it  is  sweet  and  good.  The  ears  of  this 
corn  are  about  eight  to  ten  mchcs  long,  and  one  and 
a  half,  to  two  inclies  in  diameter.  The  grain  is  pure 
white,  and  of  a  good  size  and  depth,  and  of  the  most 
delicate  flavor — it  is  in  all  respects  incomparably 
better  than  the  small  yellow  corn,  heretofore  the 
first  in  season;  and  three  to  four  weeks  earlier. — 
Notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  of  this  corn, 
we  have  heretotbre  been  unable  to  induce  our  gar- 
deners to  adopt  it,  except  in  a  very  few  instances. — 
It  will  work  its  way,  however,  for  gardeners  will 
hardly  stand  by  and  see  one  of  their  profession  mo- 
nopolizing the  market,  and  selling  green  corn  at  371 
cents  a  dozen,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  as  lias  been 
the  case  with  Mr.  Frieze's  gardener  this  year,  with- 
out making  an  effort. 

This  corn  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  at  improve- 
ment made  by  tlie  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
He  obtained  the  earliest  white  corn  to  be  found,  and 
by  planting  early,  and  each  year  selecting  the  first 
formed  ears  for  seed,  has  brought  it  to  the  state 
above  described.  It  grows  oidy  four  to  five  feet 
high,  to  the  top  of  the  tassel;  has  generally  two  to 
four  ears  on  tlie  stalk;  bears  planting  three  feet 
apart,  and  three  stalks  in  the  hill. 


Horticultural  Society  of  Marylabd. 

July  10,  1S33. 
The  Council  in  the  name  of  the  society  offer  the 
following  premiums  to  be  awarded  for  specific  objects 
during  the  ensuing  year. 
For  best  Strawberries,  at  least  two  quarts,  to  be 

produced  on  or  before  1st  Saturday  of  June.     ^3 
Best   Raspberries,  three  quarts,  2d  Saturday  in 

June,  -  -  -  -  -       2 

Best  Gooseberries,  six  sorts,  one  pint  of  each,  4 

Best  Cherries,  four  sorts,  one  quart  of  each,  2 

Best  Apricots,  two  sorts,  half  dozen  of  each,  3 

Best  Pears,  six  sorts,  half  dozen  of  each,    -         -      5 
Best  Foreign  Grapes,  four  sort^,  two  clusters  of 

each,  -  -  -  -  -      5 

Best  Native  Grapes,  four  sorts,  two  clusters  of 

each,         ..----  5 

Beat  Plums,  four  sorts,  one  dozen  of  each,  3 

Best  Apples,  (early,)    four   sorts,   half  peck  of 

each,  on  or  belore  2d  Saturday  of  July,  3 

Best  Apples,  (late,)  six  sorts,  half  peck  of  each, 

aflei  the  1st  of  February,      -         -  -       8 

Best  Peaches,  (early,)  2d    Saturday  of  August, 

four  sons,  one  dozen  of  each,  -  -       5 
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Best  Peaches,  (late,)  alter  3d  Saturday,  of  Sep- 
tember, four  sorts,  one  dozen  uf  each,  $5 
Best  Figs,  two  sorts,  one  dozen  of  each,  '2 
Best  Quinces,  two  sorts,  halt  peck  of  each,  2 
Best  Nectarines,  two  sorts,  half  dozen  of  each,  4 

Best  Cauliflowers,  two  it  least,  to  be  presented, 

on  or  before  3d  Saturday  in  April,  5 
Best   Asparagus,   (forced,)    two   bunches,   fifty 

stalks  in  each,'.;d  Saturday  in  March,  5 
Best  Mushrooms  half  peck,  tc  be  produced  before 

the  end  of  April,  -  -  -  5 

Best  early  Cabbage,  (York  kind,)  six  heads,  2 

Best  Sea  Kale,  two  bunches,  twelve  in  each,  5 
Best  Rhubarb,  for  tarts,  two  bunches,  twelve  in 

each,  -  -  -  -  -  5 

Best  Beets,  at  least  one  dozen,  before  1st  of  June,  3 
Best  Carrots,  two  bunches,  twelve   in  each,  2d 

Saturday  in  June,  -----  2 
Best  Lettuce,  (forced,)  four  heads,  1st  Saturday 

in  March,         -  .         -        -         -  3 

Best  Lettuce  in  open  ground,  six  heads,  2 

Best  Onions,  from  seed  in  one  season,  one  peck,  3 

Best  Cape  Broccoli,  four  heads,         -         -        -  3 

Best  Egg  Plants,  at  least  two,  -  -  2 

Best  and  largest  Tomatoes,  one  dozen,  3 

Best  Cucumbers  for  pickling,  one  hundred,  3 
Best  early  Celery,  two  bunches,  2d  Saturday,  in 

October,  -  -  -  -  2 

Best  Asparagus  in  open  ground,  two  bunches,  2 

Best  winter  Canleloup  Melon,  two  best,  3 

Offered  by  an  Individual. 

For  the  best  Potatoes,  one  bushel,  a  silver  cup,  $10 
For  the  best  Sweet  Potatoes,  one  bushel,     do.         10 

Each  must  be  accompanied  with  a  statement  show- 
ing the  kind  of  seed  used,  and  how  cut;  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  whether  manured  or  not,  the  kind  of  ma- 
nure, and  how  applifd;  the  season,  whether  favorable 
or  otherwise,  in  a  word,  the  entire  process  of  culture 
and  mode  of  treatment,  otherwise  no  award. 

The  committees  on  fruit  and  vegetables  are  prepar- 
ed to  receive  for  examination  any  thing  that  may  be 
sent  if  deposited  at  the  Farmer  office.  No.  16  S.  Cal- 
vert street,  on  Saturdays,  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine  in  the  morning.  They  will  report  accord- 
ingly, and  a  record  will  be  kept  of  every  thing  pre- 
sented. 

Ornamental  Department. 

Best  collection  of  Camellias  in  flower,  10 

Best         do.           Roses,                  do.  5 

Best         do.           Pelargoniums,     do.  5 

Best         do.           Hyacinths,           do.  3 

Best         do.           Tulips,                 do.  3 

Best         do.           Carnations,          do.  3 

Best        do.           Dahlias,               do.  3 

Best         do.           Chrysanthemumsdo.  3 

Best         do.            Primula  polyanthus,  do.  2 

For  the  finest  and  rarest  Exotic  Plant,  5 

For  the  best  conducted  Green-house.  20 

By  Individuals. 

For  the  best    and  rarest  Tropical  Epiphyte,  or 
Air-plant,  (orchideous)  in  flower  when  exhi- 
bited, with  account  of  native  country,  habit 
and  mode  of  treatment. 
Best  collection  of  Ericas  or  Heaths  in  Jloircr,  at 
least  six  kinds,  (E.  Mediterranea  and  rubra 
e.\cluded,)  with  account  of  culture  and  treat- 
ment,        -  -  -  -  -      10 
Best  dozen  sorts  of  Auriculas  in  bloom,  3 
Competition  for  these  premiums, /ree  to  all  citizens 
of  Maryland,   and   of  that   portion    of  the   District, 
north  of  Potomac. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Council, 

H   F.DicKEHUT,  Sec^ry. 
To  whom  apply  for  further  information. 
S?-  Editors  throughout  the  slate  are  requested  to 
insert  the  above. 
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Shearivg. — Monday  and  'I'uesday  last  were  the 
days  appointed  by  the  proper  authorities  for  performing 
the  annual  operation  of  sheep  shearing.  At  an  ear- 
ly hour,  accordingly  the  ceremonies  commenced.  The 
number  of  candidates  for  the  shears  were  probably 
seven  or  eight  thousand:  and  this  number  would  have 
been  far  greater,  had  the  flocks  been  spared  by  the 
tremenduuiisly  destructive  storm  in  March  last.  On 
the  previous  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  sheep  had 
been  collected  from  every  quarter  of  the  island,  driv- 
en into  the  great  fold  at  Miacomet,  (the  site  of  an 
ancient  Indian  settlement  about  a  mile  from  town,) 
selected  by  their  respective  owners,  placed  in  separate 
pens,  and  subjected  to  the  process  of  washing  in 
the  large  pond  contiguous.  Alter  this  preparatory 
ablution,  they  were  then  ready  to  "throw  off  this 
muddy  vesture  of  decay"  by  the  aid  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  shearers,  who  began  to  ply  their  vocation  on 
Monday  morning,  seated  in  rude  booths,  or  beneath 
umbrageous  awnings  ranged  around  thecircular  laby- 
rinth of  enclosures,  wherein  the  panting  animals 
awaited  the  divestment  of  their  uncomfortable  jackets. 

The  whole  ground,  occupied  by  what  is  termed 
the  "great  shear  pen,"  embraces  about  one  square 
mile. — This  space,  partially  covered  with  the  unshorn 
and  their  contented  lambs,  and  in  other  spots  exhib- 
iting multitudes  stripped  of  their  fleece,  and  clamor- 
ously seeking  their  wandering  young,  presented  to 
the  eye  and  ear  of  the  stranger,  sights  and  sounds 
somewhat  rare.  There  is  something  picturesque  and 
unique  in  the  arrangement  of  the  accommodations  for 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  principal  business  of 
the  day.  Besides  these  sheds  or  awnings,  there  are 
commonly  pitched  as  on  this  occasion,  some  half 
dozen  large  tents  outside  of  the  great  enclosure,  fur- 
nished with  divers  holyday  refreshments  for  those 
who  are  nut  particularly  particular  touching  the  qual- 
ity of  their  viands  or  of  their  company.  Within 
and  around  these  tents  is  carried  on  all  the  actual 
revelry  that  attends  this  otherwise  quiet  carnival:  for 
among  the  working  shearers,  industry  and  sobriety 
are  the  order  of  the  day. 

We  have  heard,  however,  of  no  disorderly  acts, 
even  among  the  most  merrily  disposed  of  the  visiters. 
Both  days  were  remarkably  fine;  and  the  whole  scene 
seemed  to  be  highly  enjoyed  by  the  numerous  stran- 
gers who  honored  our  island  with  their  presence 

among  whom  we  were  very  happy  to  recognize  the 
Rev.  President  Kirkland,  formerly  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.— J\~antuckel  Inquirer. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

LiVEKPOoi.  Cotton  Market. 

Friday  Evening,  May  31 — On  Fri. Jay  last  we 
raised  our  quotations  jd  per  lb.  on  nearly  all  descrip- 
tions; and  we  now  find  it  necessary  to  raise  them  still 
further;  namely,  Id  on  American  and  id  on  other 
sorts,  making  an  advance  altogether  during  the  last 
fortnight  of  3-8d  on  American, and  id  on  other  kinds. 
At  these  rates  spinners,  and  dealers  have  taken  dur- 
ing the  week  about  21,000  bags,  speculators  7,000, 
exporters  2,100,  making  the  aggregate  sales  30,100 
bags.  In  addition  to  the  above,  tlieie  was,  on  Fri- 
day night  last,  a  disastrous  fire,  which  consumed  2500 
bales  of  American,  nearly  400  of  them  being  fine 
Orleans,  of  choice  gin  marks,  which  can  ill  be  spared 
in  the  present  slate  of  our  stock  of  that  kind. 

At  the  close  of  the  week,  and  to-day,  there  has 
been  a  sufficiency  of  middling  quality  oflered  for  sale; 
good  remaining  comparatively  scarce  as  heretofore. 

London,  May  28. 

Bice — In  rice  there  is  little  alteration;  mid.  white 
Bengal  has  been  sold  in  parcels  at  lis  to  12s.  This 
day  by  public  sale  1,506  hags  ordinary  Bengal,  mid. 
and  broken  1  ls6d  to  12s,  all  sold;  no  alteration  in  price. 

Co<(oii— The  cotton  market  continues  very  firm  in 
price  but  the  purchases  are  not  extensive.  The  pub- 
lic sale  on  Friday,  878  bags  Madras,  sold  freely  at 
steady  market  prices. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


(From  the  Virginia  Farmer.) 
Prize  Essay. 
ON  AGRICULTURE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

BY  C.  W.  GOOCH,  OF  HENRICO  COUNTY. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  llie  present  race  of  man- 
kind, to  live  in  an  ago  of  improvement  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  arts  and  sciences 
have  been  cultivated  to  a  degree  of  perl'ection,  and  are 
developing  results  that  had  never  entered  into  the 
imagination  of  the  most  sanguine  enthusiast  of  any 
other  period.  The  intellect  and  industry  of  man  have 
made  all  nature  subservient  to  bis  purposes.  Steam 
has  almost  annihilated  space:  macliinery  has  over- 
come most  of  the  obstructions  of  nature,  and  promises 
to  multiply,  to  an  indefinite  e.xient,  articles  of  com- 
fort and  necessity.  Hevolulions  in  the  moral  and 
political,  as  well  as  physical  condition  of  i.ur  species, 
strike  the  attention  in  whatever  direction  we  turn  our 
eyes. 

but  is  it  not  remarkable,  that,  at  such  an  era,  we 
look  in  vain  for  corresponding  improvements  in  Ao- 
BiccLTtJRE — that  first  and  noblest  of  human  pursuits? 
In  some  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe  surprising 
advances  have  been  made;  and,  in  several  ol  the 
nortliern  and  eastern  stales  of  our  confederation,  the 
people  have  become  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  are  in  "the  full  tide  of  successtul  ex- 
periment" of  an  i[nproved  system  of  culture.  If, 
in  Virginia,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  thai  se- 
veral counties,  i<eighborhouds  and  detached  individu- 
als, aie  following  these  examples,  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  are  not  counterbalanced  by  the  retro- 
grading and  desolate  appearances  that  are  so  often 
met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Take  the  stale 
altogether,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  improve  at 
all;  certainly,  not  pari  passu  with  its  pupulaiiun,  mo- 
rals or  intelligence.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see 
how  it  should,  under  such  an  accumulation  of  retard- 
ing causes. 

The  limits  of  such  an  essay  as  this  do  not  admit  of 
a  full  discussion  of  these  causes.  Sotne  of  them  will, 
however,  be  briefly  adverted  to;  since  a  knowledge 
of  them  may  be  necessary  to  the  proper  application  of 
remedies. 

Ours  Is  a  new  country,  originally  of  great  fertility. 
To  account  fur  its  exhaustion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
look  hack  to  its  settlement,  leaving  the  intelligent 
reader  to  recollect  many  things  which  I  must  omit. 

The  country  below  the  head  of  tide  water,  which 
now  exhibits  so  many  forests  of  young  pines,  and  so 
many  deserted  fields  of  broom  sedge  and  briars,  was 
the  first  settled   jiart  of  the  state,  and  bears  more  of 
the  destroying  marks  of  man  than  any  other  jiorlion. 
It  has  also  given  subsistence  to  more  persons;  and  has 
been  the   hive  whence   proceeded  the  great  inajorily 
of  the  settlers  in  the  middle  and  weslern  parts  of  the 
state.     It  gave   birth  to.  and  raised   more  than  double 
its  proportion  of  that  swarm  of  Virginians  who  liave 
peopled   an  empire  in  the  west  and  southwest;  and 
it  still  furnishes  more  than  its  ratio  of  the  emigrants 
who  cross  the  mountains.     Its  soil  was  exceedingly 
fertile  when  first  stripped  of  the  primeval   forests. 
The  aborigines  exterminated   the   first  settlers,  and 
nobly  warred  against  their  successors.     After  the  set- 
tlements were  considered  secure,  and  emigration  from 
the  mother  country  had   increased   nearly  to  incon- 
venient numbers,  the  exasperated   Indians  kept  them 
within  narrow  limits,  and  compelled   them  to  culti- 
vate their  lands  without  rotation  of  crops  or  any  ame- 
liorating system.    The  settlements,  nevertheless,  pro- 
gressed with   the  increase  and  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion, driving  the  Indians  before  them.     In  this  way, 
parts  of  lower  Virginia  were  nearly  exhausted  before 
the  settlements  reached  the  mountains.    But  the  tract 
of  country  above  the  head  of  tide  water  scarcely  felt 
this  Indian  pressure;  fur,  when  the  Indians  were 


driven  into  the  lulls,  and  found  the  tide  of  white  men 
rolling  upon   their  retreating  steps,  they  took  refuge 
at  once  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains.     The  advancing 
settlers  then  spread  out,  and  located  themselves  wher- 
ever  they   pleased.     The   laws   permitted   tbem   to 
acquire  ownership  over  land  at  the  price  of  a  few 
shillings   per    bundled    acres.     The   policy   of   tliese 
laws  was   to  encourage  emigration   from  abroad  and 
people    the  country   as   rapidlj    us   possible.     In  one 
respect  these   laws   had  a    pernicious  effect  on   the 
agriculture  of  the  slate.     They  enabled  the  aristoc- 
racy, then   numerous  and  wealthy,  to  locate  and  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  and  their  heirs,  vast  tracts  of 
the  most  fertile  lands;  which,  for  several  generations, 
were  left  uncleared,  or  were  rented  out  to  persons, 
by  whose  unsparing  cultivation  they  were  the  sooner 
impoverished;  and  after,  as  well  as  before  the  Revo- 
lution, it   had  a  tendency  to  keep  up  an  inequality 
amoii"  the  people.     May  not  too  great  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  ihe  pvhlic  lands,  now  held  by  the  United 
Stales,  have  a  similar  tendency,  and   cause  a  still 
stronger  stream  of  emig'ants  to  issue  from  the  old 
stales?     This  is  an   incidental  question  which  cannot 
escape  the  solicitude  of  a  Virginian   at  this  moment. 
JJut  It  belongs  to  politics,  with  which   this  essay  has 
but  little  connection. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  present 
dilapidated  appearance  of  Virgmia,  and  prevented 
atrncullural  improvements,  the  most  operative  have 
been  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the  existence  ol 
slavery:  1  mean  negro  slavery,  in  contradistinction 
to  white  slavery!  W  hilst  I  shall  speak  freely  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  ojic  sort  if  slavery,  as  coming 
within  the  proper  sphere  of  my  remarks.  I  cannot  feel 
authorised  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  comment  on  the 
other.  All  that  I  ask  is,  that  improper  inferences  may 
not  be  drawn. 

It  is  probable  that  seven-tenths  of  the  land  that  has 
been  cleared  east  of  the  mountains  has  undergone  the 
scouroe  of  the   tobacco  crop.     'I'obacco  has  been  the 
staple   ol   Virginia    from    its  seltlemcnt.     lis  culture 
was  greatly  enconiag^ed  by  English  and  colonial  legis- 
lation, and   has  not  lost  its  importance  on  the  statute 
book  of  later  times.     Formerly  it  was  a  sort  of  cash 
medium  ol   remittance   to  the  mother  country,  and  a 
circulating   currency  among  our  citizens.     The  in- 
spectors' notes  passed  as  readily  as  do  the  bank  notes 
of  the  present  day;  and  individuals  gave  their  bonds 
for  tobacco  as  often  as  for  money.     The  exhausting 
effects  of  its  culture  arise  as  well  from   its  heavy 
drafts   upon   the  soil,  for  the  juices  which  conliibute 
to  its  size  and  weight,  and  its  oily,  narcotic  qualities, 
as  from  the  necessary  process  of  tillage.     The  land 
is  stripped  of  every  thing,  down  to  the  cover  of  decay- 
ing leaves:   the  rich  vegetable    mold   that  had  been 
accumulating  for  centuries   is   then   scraped   up  into 
bills,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  soil  from  below. 
For  many  years  past,  previous  coullering   has  been 
found   necessary,  in   consequence  of  the  injuiy  done, 
and  cum|)actness  given  to  the  soil,  by  the  long  tramp- 
ling of  domestic  animals,     'i'his  mold,  thus  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  rain  and   the  sun,  is 
soon  evaporated,  or  washed  into  the  valleys.     Being 
soluble  In  a  great  degree,  its  evaporation  Is,  in   my 
opinion,  as  great  as  its  consumption   in   every  other 
way;  for  it  rarely  w'ashes  off  under  the  tobacco  crop, 
except  from  steep  hillsides.     The  elevation  of  the 
tobacco  hills  cause  them,  before  shaded   by   heavy 
plants,  to  dry  quickly,  both  by  sun   and  wind.     To 
this  we  may  add  the  frequent  stirring  of  the  ground 
when  the  ])lant  is  young,  by  the  process  of  weeding 
and  hilling  up. 

Here,  by  way  of  digression,  I  must  be  e.'ccused  for  a 
few  remarks,  which  would  seem  to  have  a  more  ap- 
propriate place  elsewhere.  But  as  they  apply  to  this 
mold, — this  young  and  tonderest  part  of  all  soils, — I 
insert  them  in  this  place. 

The  vegetable  mold  found  on  the  top  of  all  virgin 
land,  varies  in  thickness,  according  to  circumstances. 
But  these  circumstances  involve  a  philosophical  in- 


quiry, into  which  the  limits  of  a  fugitive  essay  do  not 
permit  me  to  enter.      Whv  is  it  that  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  so  rapidly  decay  in  the   rich  woodlands  of  the 
western   country,  and   that  they   are  covered   with 
grass?     Is  not  this  the  case  someliuies  in  the  forests 
of  V^irginia?     Why  do  the  leaves  of  the  walnut,  and 
some  other  trees,  decompose  so  rapidly  in   all  situa- 
tions? and  svhy  is  the  ground  about  them  richer  than 
that   adjacent?     The   mold   on    the   top  of  new  land 
ought  never  to  be  broken  up  and  exposed,  if  it  can  be 
avoided.     On  the  coi.trary.  it  ought  to  be  turned  un- 
der and  mixed  with  the  under  soil.    This  process  will 
be  a  little  difficult   in  new  ground;  but  the  benefits 
resulting   from   the   mixture   and    fermentation  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  trmible.     I  would  re- 
commend that  such  land  be   jjrepared  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, and   planted   in  corn,  withoi.t  destroying  the 
cover  of  leaves  by  the  barbarous  and  common  practice 
of  raking  and  hiirniitg.    Corn  is  a  vigorous  plant,  and 
with   the  aid  of   hoe  work,  will   be   greatly  benefited 
by  the   half-decayed   twigs,  leaves  and  wood,  which 
cover   our  virgin    land.     Neither  wheat   nor   tobacco 
will  grow  so  well  amidst  the  trash  of  a  new  ground. 
The  working  will  inieimix  the  whole  mass  of  litter 
with  the  mold  and  a  small  part  of  the  next  stratum. 
And  thus  when  the  corn  crop  comes  off,  the  previous 
stirring  and  amalgamalion  of  the  mold,  leaves,  twigs, 
rotten  wood,  and  a  part  of  the  sub-scjil,  will  be  a  pre- 
paration for  after  crops.     It  is  true,  that  the  greater 
the  quanlity  of  litter  the  less  coin  will  the  land  yield. 
If  we  could  spread  lime  or  marl,  or  even   the   more 
ccjinmon  article  of  plaster,  upon  it,  before  coultering 
and  working,  the  corn  crop  would   be  relieved   from 
its  pale  green,  sickly  appearance,  and  give  more  grain, 
and  that  riper.     The   frosts  of  the  next  winter  will 
(irepare  this  land  for  a  crop  of  tobacco  or  small  grain. 
If  the  soil   be  good  and   the  owner  wishes  to  make 
tobacco,  he  will  get  more  the  next  year,  and  even  the 
year  following,  than   he  could   have  made   the  first 
year,  after  the  old  plan  of  raking  and  hiirning.     We 
have  sought,  as  our  ancestors  did,  every  mode  of  de- 
stroying  the  vegetable   mold    n]ion  our  lands,  and  of 
the  materials  out  of  which  it  is  produced.     My  idea 
is,  that  with  a  farmer,  or  even   the  tobacco  maker, 
who  has  lots  or  flats,  it  would  be  best  to  put  his  new 
land,  managed  as  1  have  described,  in  small  srain  the 
second  year,  followed  up  by  clover  and  plaster  the 
third  and  fourth  years.  After  this  it  will  have  yielded 
him  a  fair  return,  be  richer  than  when   cleared,  and 
be  capable  of  producing  a  good  crop  of  any  thing  he 
may  wish  to  cultivate.     And  it  may  be  progressively 
improved  by  a  proper  rotation,  if  there  be  a  clay  foun- 
dation:   if  not,  it  can   be  kept  pi'oduclive  and   com- 
paratively rich.     The  chief  difficulty  in  reclaiming 
exhausted  land  arises  from  the  absence  of  putrescent 
veijetable  matter,  which  it  originally  contained,  and 
which    has   been   destroyed   by  severe   cropping,  bad 
tillage  and  close  grazintr.     It  is  in  vain  that  nature 
annually   attempts    to   renew    this   essential    fond   of 
plants,  when  the  rapacity  of  man  and  beast  unite  to 
defeat  her  efforts.     But  to  proceed. 

Tobacco  leaves  but  little  offal  or  manure;  and  it 
comes  off  the  ground  so  late  in  the  fall,  that  no  shel- 
teiing  or  improving  after  crop  follows  it.  No  crop 
remains  so  long  on  the  hands  nf  the  cultivator,  or 
requires  such  constant  and  fatiguing  labor.  It  is 
generally  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  from  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  to  its  arrival  at  market.  All  this 
time  it  retpiires  constant  attention,  if  not  the  constant 
application  of  labor.  The  planter  forinerly  relied 
upon  it  as  his  only  source  of  income;  for  he  seldom 
made  corn  for  sale,  and  often  less  than  he  wanted; 
and  the  wheat  crop  went  to  make  up  deliciennies,pav 
taxes,  &c.  In  this  respect  there  has  been  a  favorable 
change  within  the  recollection  of  the  vi-riter.  Wood- 
lands" adapted  to  tobicco  have  now  become  scarce; 
and  it  is  chiefly  raised  on  manured  lots  and  rich  flats. 
Necessity  has  thus  driven  the  planters  to  the  new 
practice  of  takinj;  care  of  manure;  but  they  devote 
nearly  all  of  it  to  their  tobacco  lots.    Mure  attention 
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is  now  paid  to  grain  crops  llian  rormerly.  The  ihree 
shii't  system  is  the  i-ne  communly  pursued,  by  which 
each  field  is  improperly  said  to  rest  one  year  in  three; 
but  under  the  kind  attention  aiid  emistant  preser.ce  of 
all  the  lour-t'ooied  animals  on  Ilie  farni.  It,  liowever, 
gets  a  lillle  respite  alter  harvest,  when  the  sttjck  are 
turned  into  the  yrain  fields  to  glean  lheiii,and  destroy 
the  young  aller-growth  of  weeds  and  grass,  which 
provident  nature  throws  up  as  a  protection  fruni  the 
sun,  and  as  a  fresh  supply  of  vegetable  matter  to  sus- 
tain the  growth  of  the  ne.xt  year.  In  the  rotation  of 
crops,  she  sets  us  a  beautiful  example.  Look  to  the 
■various  productions  she  sends  forth  on  new  land,  and 
especially  when  we  destroy  each  production.  The 
next  is  always  difi'erent  from  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding one.  This  land-destroying,  Virginia  s\stem 
of  husbandry,  has  been  practised  by  almost  the  whole 
community  until  within  a  few  years,  and  a  majority 
of  our  peojde  still  pursue  it.  And  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  after  the  destruction  of  so  much  of  the  soil 
by  tobacco,  and  such  long  perseverance  in  this  sys- 
tem, our  lands  wear  out,  and  yield  such  scanty  re- 
turns for  the  labor  of  the  husbandman? 

If  you  examine   the  plantation  of  the  tobacco  ma- 
ker, you  find  every  appearance   of  poverty  or  unpar- 
donable neglect.     'I'he  owner   will  acknowledge  that 
things  ought  to  be  and  might  be  better;  but  that  he 
has    no  time  to   spare,  owing   to  the   pressure  of  his 
crops,  particularly  his    t(.bacco  crop,  which  interleres 
with  all    his  other   iiperalii)ns   throughout   the  w  hole 
year.     There   is  much   trmh   in  his  e.\cuses;  for  in 
January ,  February   and   March,  he   is   clearing   new 
grounds;  preparing  and    burning  plant  beds;  fencing; 
manuring,  and    lallovving   tobacco   lots;  sowing   oats, 
ploughing, and  preparing  corn  land;  and,  either  strip- 
ping or    piizing   tobacco;  perhaps  both.      In  April, 
Way  and  June,  his  toils  begin  lo  assume  more  interest, 
and  require  more  exertion;  his  whole  crop  of  corn  is 
to  plant,  replant,  thin,  weed  and  cultivate;  the  tobac- 
co hills  are  to  be  made,  turned,  cut  off,  and  the  first 
plantings  made.     The  old  crop  of  ttbacco  is  yet  to  be 
finished   prizing,  and  hauled    to  market,  if  nut  previ- 
ously done;  experience   having   proven   that  the  lon- 
ger it  is   kept  before    prizing,  the  sounoer  and  better 
cured  it  will    be — especially,  for  shipping.     Harvest 
is  now    at  hand;  but  that   period  of  industry  and  fes- 
tivity to  the  mere  farmer,  brings  with  it  sleepless  toil 
and  accumulated  cares  to  the  planter.     The  replant- 
ing tobacco,  the  topping  of  that  which  stood  well,  and 
the  most  careful   ullage  of  the  whole  with  the  hand 
hoe,  press  him  on  the  one  hand;  whilst,  on  the  other, 
his  late  corn  is  not  yet  laid  by,  and  his  grain  requires 
cutting.     From  the  pressure  of  the  corn  and  tobacco, 
the   grain    is   too   often    literally    mowed   down   and 
shocked  about  the  field  in  a  still   more  hurried  and 
slovenly  maimer,  to  be  half  destroyed   by  winds  and 
rains.     Throughout  the  months  of  July,  .\  ugust  and 
September,  not  a  moment's  respite  is  enjoyed.     Ihe 
tobacco  crop   has  to  be   gone  over   more  ihaii   a  dozen 
times  in   the  lalxnious  upeialions  of  topping,  succor- 
ing, worming,  working,  cutting,  Jiiling,  removlna  to  the 
housesand  curing.    '1  hesmall  grain  must  be  hauled  up 
and  stacked,  and   «hen  the   depredations  of  the  wee- 
Til  leave  ho  other  olternalive.  the  wheat  is  gotten  out 
and   carried    to  market.     'J'he  fodder  soon  has  to  be 
secured,  and    ttiis  comes  on  just   with  the   cutting  of 
tabacco.     During  the  other  three  months  of  the  year, 
the  better  securing  of  the   fodder,  the  gaiheiinu  and 
housing  of  the  corn,  and  the  sowing  of  the  next  year's 
crop  of  winter   grain,  leave   no   leisure   time   to   the 
poor  planter.     The  tobacco,  although  housed,  must  be 
closely  watched;  the  latter  cuttings  cured;  and  then 
commence   the   tedious  operations  of  striking,  strip- 
ping, assorting  and   bulking  away.     Besides   these 
conflicting  objects  of  attention,  there  are  many  otheis 
that  demand  the  care   and  attention  of  the  planter. — 
The   whole   circle  of  the  year  is  one  scene  of  bustle 
and   toil,  in    which   tobacco   claims   a  constant   and 
chief  share.     No  time  can  be  devoted  lo  the  planting 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees— to  ditching— cleaning 


up  waste  and  reclaiming  galled  spots — making  and 
spreadins;  manure  on  the  grain  fields — deep  and 
caielul  ploughing — sowing  clover  and  plaster — or 
proviiling  comlorlable  shelters  lor  stock  in  the  win- 
ter. 'I'he  dwelling  house,  yard  and  garden  enclo- 
sures and  all  the  out  buildings  too  often  lall  into  decay 
for  the  want  of  some  trifling  repairs,  which  the  crop 
hands  mi;;ht  make,  if  (liey  had  time.  The  planta- 
tion soon  looks  tattered  and  almost  desolate  — galled 
and  gullied  hill  sides  and  sedgy,  briary  fields  show 
themselves  in  every  direction.  The  profits  Irom  the 
destruction  of  one  plantation,  are  apj>lied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  another  and  of  more  negroes.  'I'he  new 
one  is  put  in  charge  of  an  overseer  on  slians,  who 
soon  brings  it  to  greater  sterility  and  desolation.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  most  of  the  best  lands  in  Virginia 
have  been  brought  to  their  present  condition,  and  have 
been,  then,  deserted  by  the  destroyers. 

But  the  existence  of  negro  slavery  among  us,  has, 
in  a  great  degree,  influenced  the  mode  of  destroying 
onr  lands,  and  hastened  its  accomplishment.  In  for- 
mer times  the  exactions  of  the  master  were  only  lim- 
ited by  his  cupidity.  In  this  respect,  a  favorable 
change  has  taken  place.  Our  slaves  are  now  as  well 
fed  and  clothed  and  enjoy  as  many  comforts  as  the 
laboring  class  in  other  countries;  and  they  have  im- 
pioved  proportionably  in  their  appearance  and  intelli- 
gence. It  is  not  my  purpose  to  touch  the  dark  ques- 
tion which  involves  their  future  destiny.  Its  agita- 
tion has,  already,  on  two  occasions,  roused  a  state  of 
feeling  which  verged  to  desperate  extremes.  What- 
ever evils  may  attend  it,  the  right  of  property  can 
never  be  permitted  to  be  questioned  by  others. 

The  possession  of  slaves  has  had  too  great  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  owner  and  his  family  unwilling  to 
take  upon  themselves  any  part  of  the  drudgery  of 
out-door  busines;  and  too  many  of  our  people  think  it 
disreputable  to  labor.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
be  watted  upon  from  our  infancy,  and  consequently, 
keep  about  us  too  many  wasteful  and  almost  idle  do- 
mestics. Exempted  from  labor  and  even  from  the 
common  cares  of  business  by  the  employment  of 
agents,  we  imbibe  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  un- 
lavorable  to  physical  improvement  or  successful  agri- 
culture. The  unfinished  houses  and  projects  half 
executed,  which  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  state, 
are  evidences  of  the  meaning  and  truth  of  this  remark. 
That  the  ease  in  which  we  have  so  long  indulged, 
favors  the  attainment  of  literary  and  political  know- 
edge  and  personal  accomplishments  is  manifest  from 
the  acknowledged  proficiency  of  Virginians  in  tlttsa 
respects.  Bui,  whilst  we  are  all  politicians,  to  a 
man,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  achievements  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  bear  no  just  proportion  to  the 
opportunities  we  have  had.  May  not  this  arise  from 
the  ill  judged  devotion  of  too  much  time  to  pleasure 
and  dissipation?  It  is  unfashionable  for  a  genteel  or 
educated  Virginian  to  apply  himself  to  the  details 
and  cares  of  the  humble,  but  useful  vocations  of  life. 
And,  hence,  it  is,  that  most  of  the  sprightliness  and 
genius  of  the  state  have  been  applied  to  one  of  the 
two  learned  professions.  The  pulpit  is  of  late,  put- 
ting in  its  claim  lo  the  aspirations  of  our  youth. — 
Has  not  agriculture  and  the  arts  been  loo  long  robbed 
in  this  way.  of  their  just  share  of  talents— of  men 
whose  intellectual  endowments  might  have  given  a 
more  winning  countenance  to  the  venerated  mother  of 
us  all?  Of  the  legions  of  young  men  who  annually 
embaik  in  the  professions,  how  many  are  there  who 
rise  to  eminence?  How  many,  that,  from  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin,  betake  themselves  to  dissipation? 
How  many  linger  out  a  brief  life  of  listlessness  and 
expectation:  almost  a  burden  to  themselves  and  aa 
expense  to  their  parents  and  lelations?  How  many, 
with  consciousness  of  merit  and  a  determination  not 
to  become  drones,  reluctantly  emigrate  from  the 
scenes  of  their  boyhood  and  the  bonesof  their  ancestors? 
May  not  I  ask  what  portion  of  all  these,  if  brought 
up  to  the  habits  and  cares  of  business — lo  the  quiet 
and  healthful  pursuits  of  rural  life — or  to  the  cultiva- 


tion of  the  useful  arts,  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
state,  either  by  self-destroying  habits  or  emigration? 
The  effects  of  slavery  upon  our  daughters,  though 
riot  less  striking  and  pernicious,  are  less  seriously 
telt  by  a<iTic)(/(nrc,-  but   it  dots  not  seem   to  accord 

with  the  object  of  this  jiaper,  to  dwell  upon  them 

If  these  effects  be  seen  in  the  lofty  pride  of  our  wo- 
men; in  their  admiration  of  genius.  Intellect  and  va- 
lor, and  a  repvgnaacc  to  domestic  duties;  they  are 
also  to  be  seen  in  their  virtue.^,  and,  especially,  in 
their  chastity.  The  profligate  cannot  fail  to  see  and 
leel  the  meaning  of  this  remark. 

The  while  man  who  has  to  labor  for  his  support, 
does  it  with  an  unwilling  spirit.  Hesees  the  exemp- 
tion enjoyed  by  others;  and,  if  he  does  not  fancy 
himself  equally  entitled  to  it,  is  too  apt  to  repine  at 
his  lot,  or  migrate  to  some  new  state,  where  he  will 
be  upon  a  footing  of  greater  equality  with  his  neio-h- 
bors.  ° 

But,  independent  of  the  enervating  and  paralizing 
effects  of  slavery  upon  all  of  our  white  population, 
there  are  pecuniary  losses,  arising  from  it,  that  are 
heavy  drawbacks  to  the  agriculturists.  Most  of  the 
labors  of  agriculture  have  been  confided  to  careless 
overseers,  and  still  more  careless  operators.  The 
slave  feels  no  inducement  to  execute  his  work  with 
effect.— He  has  a  peculiar  art  of  slighting  it,  and 
seeming  to  be  busy,  when,  in  fact,  he°is  doing  little 
or  nothing.  Nor  can  he  be  made  to  lake  proper  care 
of  stock,  tools,  or  any  thing  else.  He  will  rarely 
take  care  of  his  clothes,  or  his  own  health,  much  less 
of  his  companions  when  sick  and  requiring  his  aid 
and  kindness.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  in  "lature  a 
more  heedless,  thoughtless  human  being  than  a  Vir- 
ginia field  negro.  V\ith  no  care  upon  his  mind,  with 
warm  cluihing  and  plenty  of  food,  under  a  good  mas- 
ter, he  IS  far  the  happier  man  of  the  two.  His  max- 
im is,  "Cuine  day,  go  day,  God  send  Sunday."  His 
abhorrence  of  the  poor  wfjite  man  is  very  great.  He 
may,  sometimes,  feel  a  reflected  respect  for  him,  in 
consequence  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  mas- 
ter and  others.  But  this  trait  is  as  remarkable  in 
the  while  as  in  the  black  man.  All  despise  poverty, 
and  .seem  to  worship  wealth.  To  the  losses  which 
arise  from  the  dispositions  of  our  slavery  must  be 
added  those  which  are  occasioned  by  their  habits. 
There  seems  to  be  almost  an  entire  absence  of 
moral  principle  among  the  mass  of  our  colored  popu- 
lation. But  details  upon  ihis  subject  would  be  here 
misplaced.  To  steal  and  not  be  detected  is  a  merit 
among  thetn,  as  it  was  with  certain  people  in  ancient 
limes,  and  is,  at  this  day,  with  some  unenlightened 
portions  of  mankind.— And  the  vice  which  ihey  hold 
in  the  greatest  abhorence  is  that  of  telling  upon  one 
another.  There  are  many  exceptions,  it  is  true; 
though  this  description  embraces  more  than  the  ma- 
jority. The  numerous  free  negroes  and  worthless, 
dissipated  w  bites,  who  have  no  visible  means  of  sup- 
port, and    who  are  rarely  seen  at   work,  derive  their 

chief  subsistence  from   the   thefis  of   the  slaves. 

These  thefts  amount  to  a  great  deal  in  ihe  course  of 
the  year,  and  operate  like  leeches  on  the  fair  income 
of  agriculture.  They  vary,  however,  in  every  coun- 
ty and  neighborhood  in  the  exact  proportion  as  the 
markets  for  the  plunder  varies  In  the  vicinities  of 
towns  and  villages,  ihey  are  the  most  serious.  Be- 
sides the  actual  loss  of  property  occasioned  by  them, 
they  involve  the  riding  of  our  horses  at  night,  the 
corruption  of  the  habits  and  the  injury  of  the  health 
of  the  slaves;  for  whiskey  is  the  price  generally  re- 
ceived for  them.  These  evils  have  been  always 
fell;  but  they  have  become  so  great  of  late,  that  the 
legislature  ought  lo  provide  a  more  efficient  remedy. 
The  statute  book  would  seem  to  contain  one.-^ 
"  W" hether  the  defect  be  in  the  lawor  in  its  execution," 
is  not  for  me  lo  decide.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  head  thief  on  a  farm  is  in  partnership  with  the 
overseer;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  husbandmaa 
has  no  chance  for  profit. 

Another  great  cause  of  the  dilapidated  appearance 
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of  Virginia  is  the  semi  annual  wave  of  emigration 
which  has  so  long  rolled  from  her  bosom  in  a  western  ! 
and  southwestern  direction.  It  has  not  only  swept 
off  the  most  enterprising  portion  of  our  people,  but 
also  much  of  the  capital  and  moveable  projierly  of  the 
stale.  Nor  is  this  all:  the  price  of  land  has  been 
kept  down  by  the  great  quantities  of  it  brought  into 
market  by  the  emigrants.  Instead  of  improving  those 
we  held  before,  we  have  been  tempted  to  add  to  our 
possessions  e.xhausted  farms  and  planlalions.  It  has 
been  the  custom  to  go  m  debt  for  two-thirds  of  such 
purchases.  The  emigrants,  besides  taking  with  them 
every  thing  they  can,  draw  annually,  for  three  years, 
upon  the  earnings  of  their  old  neighbors.  Thus  the 
landholders  have  not  been  able  to  accumulate  a  dis- 
posable cash  fund,  to  be  applied  to  improvements  and 
the  purchase  of  belter  implements,  &.c.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  too  often  forced  to  cultivate  their 
lands  with  greater  severity,  to  meet  these  payments. 
The  great  fertility  and  cheapness  of  western  lands, 
and  the  increased  value  given  of  late  to  every  thing 
in  the  west,  by  the  use  of  steam  on  its  noble  rivers, 
hare  been  inducements  to  emigration  too  strong  to 
be  resisted  by  a  people  who  find  it  laborious  to  earn 
a  mere  subsistence  in  ihe  land  of  their  fathers.  I 
need  but  advert  to  the  wonderful,  the  magic  growth 
of  the  "mighty  west'' — that  fairy  land  of  imagined 
manna,  and  of  milk  and  honey.  During  the  ten 
years,  from  18i0  to  1830,  the  increase  of  population, 
and  rate  of  increase,  will  be  seen  from  the  loUowing 
table: 

Statei,  Increase  in  R-.te  ofincTeaae  Pre  ten' 

tintj'ars,    per  cent,  fn  ten  ye^irs.    puput'ition. 

■  -       '  308,997 

136,806 
684  822 
688,844 
937,679 
34 1  ,.58-: 
157,575 
140,074 

1,357,449  Aver.  99.4  3,396,379 

These  rich  and  fluurishing  states  have  grown  up 
within  a  short  lime.  It  is  not  preiended  that  all  the 
emigrants  by  whom  they  have  been  peopled  went 
from  Virginia.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that  this 
slate  furnished  a  very  large  proportion  of  them;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  number  of  her  sons  who  migrated 
to  the  Carulinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Te.vas, 
Arkansas  and  Michigan.  The  fact  that  so  many 
of  our  friends  and  relations  have  left  us  and  are 
prosperous  and  happy  in  the  new  stales,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  us  restless  and  dissatisfied,  and  will 
continue  to  keep  up,  and  perhaps  increase  the  spirit 
of  emigration. 

I  have  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  depressed  condition  of  Virginia,  and 
particularly  of  her  agriculture.  But  there  are  many 
others, — some  growing  out  of  these,  and  others  in- 
dependent of  them, —  which  I  must  leave  to  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  reader. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  done  to  arrest  these  evils — to 
give  new  hope  and  confidence  to  the  desponding 
minds  of  our  citizens,  and  relrieve  the  falling  fortunes 
of  the  good  old  mother  state?  This  quesiion  ad- 
dresses itself  to  Ihe  heart  of  every  individual  patriot: 
it  solemnly  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  the  heads  of  our 
legislators,  and  all  others  in  authority  among  us. 
The  thing  is  practicable;  and  only  requires  a  small 
sacrifice  of  pride,  individual  interest  and  local  feeling. 
Let  us  abandon  and  discountenance  that  aristocratic 
feeling  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors 
and  have  too  long  cherished.  Let  us  attend  more 
in  person  to  our  business,  no  matter  what  that  may 
be,  instead  of  trusting  lo  agents  or  deputies — relrencli 
expenditures,  particularly  of  living— bring  up  fewer 
of  our  Fons  lo  Ihe  learned  professions,  and  more  of 
them  lo  industry  in  agriculture  and  the  useful  trades 
and  arts.     In  this  way  we  may  dispense  with  many 


Alabama 

181,096 

141.6 

Mississippi 

61,358 

80.1 

Tennessee 

264,009 

627 

Kentucky 

124,.527 

22. 1 

Ohio 

356,203 

61.2 

Indiana 

194,404 

132.1 

Illinois 

102,364 

185  4 

Missouri 

73,488 

110.4 

careless  and  cosily  overseers,  with  the  number  of 
artists,  engineers,  skillful  mechanics,  and  even  with 
the  hosts  of  northern  schoolmasters,  who  find  annual 
employment  alongside  of  our  idle  sons.  Let  us  aban- 
don the  besetling  sin  of  procrastination  and  making 
good  resolutions  that  are  never  executed — adopt  an 
improved  system  of  cultivation — make  all  '.he  manure 
we  can,  and  reclaim  a  given  number  of  acres  of  land 
every  year,  according  to  our  means,  if  it  be  but  one 
or  two — use  beiler  implements  of  husbandry — pre- 
pare for  i:,  and  take  better  care  of  our  crops  and 
stock — reduce  the  latter  to  a  number  that  can  be  well 
fed  and  kept  in  high  order,  and  one-fourth  will  give 
more  profit  than  the  whole;  and  as  much  manure, 
without  extensive  and  ruinous  grazing  of  the  fields. 
Ought  we  not,  as  soon  as  possible,  get  the  best  breeds 
of  stock,  and  gradually  adopt  the  soiling  system;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  plan  of  keeping  our  stock  within 
limited  bounds,  and  feeding  them  abundantly  with 
food,  cultivated  and  prepared  for  them,  throughout 
the  various  seasons  of  the  year?  One  milch  cow- 
properly  housed  and  fed  throughout  the  winter,  will 
give  to  a  family  more  milk  than  half  a  dozen  in  our 
common  way.  But  experiments  and  their  results 
upon  this,  and  almost  all  the  branches  of  rural  eco- 
nomy, have  been  made  known  lo  the  public,  and  may 
be  referred  to.  The  nature  of  this  article  prevents 
ffiy  goi"S  '"'"  specific  details;  since  almost  every 
subject  would  be  the  ample  groundwork  of  a  little 
volume. 

But  why  should  we  not  get  up  agricultural  socie- 
ties in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  keep  them  up 
by  zealously  encountering  some  liltle  trouble  and 
expense  for  that  purpose?  It  is  an  old  saying,  that 
"what  is  every  body's  business  is  nobody's."  This 
aphorism  is  not  true  in  politics;  and  why  is  it  that 
we  cannot  feel  a  kindred  zeal  in  what  is  the  founda- 
tion and  life-spring  of  all  other  human  vocations? 
In  poliiics  every  man  takes  an  interest:  we  are  ready 
to  attend  public  meetings — to  discuss  the  topics  of 
the  day  around  our  firesides  —  at  cross  roads,  and  all 
the  sorts  itf  shops  and  meeting  places  in  every  county. 
We  cheerfully  pay  our  money  to  support  profligate 
and  hired  editors,  who  either  gratify  our  tasle  for 
slander  or  minister  to  our  bitter  prejudices;  and  yet 
we  are  unwilling  lo  pay  a  small  sum  for  the  support 
of  an  agricultural  journal  or  an  agricultural  societ\! 
Our  civil  and  political  rights  are  very  important:  but 
there  are  "matters  and  things"  which  address  them- 
selves to  our  next  dearest  sublunary  interests,  and 
which  we  ought  to  attend  to,  because  they  involve 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  comfort,  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. The  human  race  is  siruggling  to  get  onwaril 
in  almost  every  thing  else  but  in  the  homely  pursuit 
on  which  all  others  depend — agriculture.  Yes,  every 
thing  depends  upon  it  at  last;  fur  it  supplies  the  sub- 
stantial comforts  of  life.  What  a  host  of  men  have 
we  in  this  half  peopled  world  of  ours,  where  there  is 
so  much  land  and  such  ample  elbow-room,  who  lite- 
rally live  upon  the  industry  of  the  husbandman?  It 
is  true  that  many  of  them  are  necessary  auxiliaries. 
But  how  many  of  the  various  craftsmen,  including 
the  hatlern  and  sltuttle,  and  other  players — whether 
in  the  forum,  the  sick  room,  the  pulpit,  the  necessary 
departincnis  of  public  service — in  the  various  and 
ramified  employinenis  of  commerce,  or  in  the  circles 
of  benevolent  societies,  and  other  trades  devoted  to 
our  instruction  and  edif cation — how  many.  I  ask, 
among  all  these,  are  willing  to  walk  upon  old  mother 
earth,  during  half  Ihe  year,  without  double  and  treble 
foot  clothing!  iVIany  of  them  afford  us  necessary 
comforls  and  conveniences, and  even  the  pretty  things 
upon  which  we  may  serve  up  in  style  the  produc- 
tions of  the  husbandman;  and  otliers  live  by  their 
talent  for  offering  up  to  Heaven  fervent  tharjks  for 
Ihe  privilege  extended  to  all  of  consuming  these  sa- 
vory viands.  But,  after  all,  do  not  the  varied  and 
indispensable  vocationsof  human  intellect  and  human 
industry  mainly  depend  upon  the  agricultural  com- 
munity?—  upon  that   portion  of  our  population  the 


least  respected  and  the  least  regarded  by  the  law- 
makers and  the  patrons  of  other  and  less  valuable 
pursuits? 

Is  not  husbandry  the  great  preponderating  interest 
in  America?  Look  at  the  happy  varieties  of  our 
soil,  climate  and  produciions^look  at  Ihe  vast  ter- 
ritory of  unimproved  and  uncultivated  land,  inviting 
the  hand  of  industry,  and  promising  the  s(oto,  but 
certain  rewards  of  peace,  health,  abundance.  And, 
with  all  these  things  staring  us  in  the  face,  is  it  not 
preposterous  in  the  federal  government  to  wish  to 
hurry  things  beyond  their  nalural  gait — lo  turn  us 
into  a  nation  of  spinners  and  weavers,  and  handt- 
cr.^ftsmen!  The  talents  of  the  state  have  been  too 
much  devoted  to  soioetliing  other  than  our  primary 
interest;  and  that  is  Ihe  reason,  as  I  have  before  sug- 
gested, that  Virginia  has  sunk  to  what  she  is.  Is 
not  the  lime  for  her  renovation  at  hand?  Many  of 
us  have  been  unwilling  lo  run  away,  either  from  the 
increasing  gloom  and  dilapidation  which  annually 
thicken  around  us,  or  from  the  moral  depreciation, 
including  our  own  faults,  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
annually  involved.  I  say  that  many  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  this  consideration.  We  have  expected  a 
sense  of  returning  justice  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
and  stale  governments.  We  have  looked  to  better 
times,  and  suffered  present  evils,  under  the  confident 
expectation  that  justice  would  be  done  to  us  by  the 
federal  government,  in  relation  to  the  tariflf,  &c.;  ai>d 
ihat  our  own  drones  in  the  stale  legislature  would  be 
either  removed  or  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  obli- 
gations to  do  something  for  the  farmers  and  planters, 
instead  of  spending  their  time  in  abstractions  about 
federal  politics  or  catering  for  the  interests  of  deputy 
sheriflTs  and  clerks  of  courts.  This  remarks,  so  far  as 
federal  politics  are  concerned  at  this  time,  may  not  be 
strictly  just;  for  I  acknowledge  that  South  Carolina 
has  placed  the  union  in  jeopardy.  But  niy  essay  has 
nothing  lo  do  with  that. 

If  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  United  States 
choose  lo  be  made  the  pack  horses  on  which  all  other 
interests  may  ride  up  the  hill  of  prosperity — be  it  so, 
in  the  name  of  God!  We  have  broad  shoulders — 
brawny  hands;  and  very  liltle  ambition,  but  to  surpass 
the  band-box,  and  handy-craft,  and  tongue-craft  gen- 
try in  all  the  subslanlials  of  honest  dealing  and  warm 
hearted,  though  blunt,  hospitality.  I  am  exclusively 
a  farmer:  yet,  I  have  seen  something  beyond  the 
scope  of  rural  cares  and  country  rusticity.  And  may 
1  not  ask,  after  all,  who,  in  the  whole  circle  of  human 
employments,  enj  pys  more  substantial  happiness,  and 
feels  a  loftier  independence  than  the  virtuous  warm- 
hearted husbandman?  All  that  surrounds  him  is  his, 
and  depends  upon  him.  Every  thing  that  he  con- 
sumes is  the  product  of  his  own  industry,  except  a 
few  luxuries,  which  he  readily  procures  in  exchange 
for  his  surplus  articles  or  for  the  price  of  them.  His 
necessary  exercise  in  the  pure  air  invigorates  both 
body  and  mind.  Wlio  eats  his  meals  with  more  zest, 
or  sleeps  sounder?  Who  is  less  annoyed  with  ennui — 
with  dyspepsia — with  other  fadnonable  diseases? 
Who  enjoys  the  company  of  a  friend  or  neighbor  with 
more  heart-felt  pleasure— or  is  more  willing  to  oflTer 
Ihe  hospitalities  of  liis  roof  to  the  stranger? 

But  why  should   not  the   husbandman,  with   these 
pre-eminent  claims,  receive  some  share  of  justice  from 
ihe  government?     Some  liltle  crumb  of  comfort — and 
if  not  even  a  crumb,  why  should  he  not  bo  exempted 
from    the   maintenance  of  speculation,  cupidity    and 
avarice?     We  have  no  hope  but  in  ourselves.  Let  us 
ihen  determine  upon  a  change.  We  cannot  be  worst- 
ed much.    Why  should  we  not  instruct  our  burgesses 
to  make  more  ample  provision  for  educating  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  carrying  on  a  system  of  internal  impruve- 
ment  commensurate  with  the  wants  and   the  rich  re- 
sources of  (he  slale? — These  subjects  are  intimately 
connected  with  Ihe  prosperity  of  agriculture.     I  will 
not  insult  the  public  understanding  by  supposing  that 
any  thing   is  necessary  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion.    The  only  difficulty  is,  that  the  men  of  prope?- 
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ly  are  too  unwilling  to  pay  a  small  tax  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  ttie  children  of  their  poorer  neighbors. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  law  of  entails 
is  abolished;  and  that  in  the  revolutions  of  tbrtune 
Iheir  own  children  and  grand-children  may  stand  in 
need  of  a  similar  mite  Irum  the  very  persons  whom 
they  seem  now  so  unwilling  to  aid.  They  also  seem 
not  to  perceive  that  by  some  trifling  contribution  they 
may  dispel  some  of  the  clouds  of  ignorance  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  and  improve  the  morals  and  ha- 
bits of  their  neighbors. 

A  judicious  system  of  internal  improvement,  pro- 
jected upon  a  liberal  scale,  and  prosecuted  with  ade- 
quate means  and  becoming  energy,  cannot  fail  to  put 
B  new  (ace  upon  the  affairs  of  the  whole  state.  In 
its  prosecution  it  must  increase  the  value  of  labor  and 
give  employment  to  the  restless  part  of  our  popula- 
tion; giving,  at  the  same  time,  fresh  expectations  and 
hopes  to  all  desponding  minds.  If  it  does  not  at  once 
arrest  the  destroying  tide  of  emigration,  it  cannot  fail 
to  do  it  in  a  few  years.  Need  I  dwell  upon  the  rich 
and  varied  resources  of  this  great  state? — resources 
which  would  be  soon  developed,  if  the  means  of 
transportation  and  intercommunication  were  only  af- 
forded? In  consequence  of  the  great  expense  of  trans- 
portation to  market,  the  productions  of  the  interior  are 
confined  to  such  articles  as  will  bear  the  expense. 
But  if  we  had  the  riecessary  roads  and  canals,  an  im- 
mediate change  would  lake  place  in  the  pursuits  of 
the  planters  and  farmers. — Their  industry  and  econ- 
omy would  be  stimulated,  and  cause  the  production 
of  a  variety  of  articles  which  would  add  new  wealth 
to  the  stale,  new  comforts  to  the  producers,  and  ma- 
terially change  the  blighted  aspect  of  the  country. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at  in  the  expense  of  a 
well  planned  road  or  canal,  although  the  amount  may 
at  first  seem  to  be  large;  for  the  income  will  soon  pay 
it  off.  In  the  mean  time,  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  increase  in  the  value  of  property,  the 
new  articles  that  may  be  carried  to  market,  and  the 
saving  in  the  e.xpense  of  carriage,  will  all  more  than 
compensate  for  the  cost  of  the  work.  But  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  Virginia,  that  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
subjests,  her  local  interests  are  not  homogeneous.  We 
have  a  low-land,  a  south-side,  a  middle,  a  valley,  a 
northwestern  and  southwestern  interest.  Some  of 
these,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  harmonise  on 
improvements.  But  has  not  the  time  arrived  when 
these  jealousies  and  conflicting  pretensions  should 
give  way  to  the  common  good?  It  is  impossible  to 
undertake  at  once,  all  the  needed  improvements  in 
every  section  of  the  state.  Ought  they  not  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, if  the  state  is  to  participate  as  she  ought,  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  of  their  value  and  importance? 
If  local  feeling  and  contrariety  of  views  in  the  legis- 
lature disqualify  that  body  from  arranging  the  order  in 
which  such  improvements  ought  to  be  made,  what 
objection  can  there  be,  to  the  employment  of  com- 
missioners and  engineers  fiom  other  stales,  to  fix  the 
scale  of  importance  and  order  of  time  for  their  con- 
struction? 

It  is  due  to  candor  to  acknowledge  that  no  part  of 
the  stale  has  received  less  public  bounty,  in  the  way 
of  improvement,  than  the  country  below  the  head  of 
tide  water,  whilst  they  have  contributed  iheir  full 
share  to  the  internal  improvement  fund.  But,  pros- 
pectively, they  are  deeply  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  whole  state.  Although  they  have  level 
roads  and  navigable  waters,  there  is  scarcely  a  coun- 
ty in  lower  Virginia,  in  which  some  valuable  improve- 
ment may  not  be  made,  fully  equal  to  its  share  of  ge- 
neral contribution.  Justice  would  seem  to  require 
that  these  should  not  be  overlooked.  But,  to  return 
from  this  digression. 

The  defects  of  our  police  laws;  the  complication  of 
our  whole  code,  and,  especially,  the  vexatious  and 
expensive  delays  of  liligaiion,  bear  upon  all  classes  of 
productive  indi.slry,  for  the  benefit  of  the  non-produ- 
cers and  inefiicienls. 

It  was  not  my  intention,  in  the  commencement  of 


this  paper,  to  dwell  on  the  several  crops  cultivated  in 
Virginia;  or  on  the  best  modes  of  tilling  each. — Such 
a  range  of  inquiry  is  beyond  my  ability:  and,  if  it 
were  not,  it  would  require  a  ponderous  volume  to  em 
brace  it.  We  must  recollect  that  our  state  is  divided 
into  three  great  territorial  divisions,  m  each  of  which 
the  staples,  the  soil,  and  the  climate,  differ  essentially. 
Below  the  head  of  tide  water,  corn,  cotton,  oats,  peas, 
potatoes,  &.C.  are  the  chief  objects  of  culture. — Above 
the  head  of  tide  water  and  to  the  North  mountain, 
tobacco  and  wheat;  and,  in  the  valley,  may  be  added 
hemp,  live  slock,  &c. — Beyond  the  North  mountain, 
grazing,  and  fattening  stock  for  market  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  prepoiideraiing  interest.  Syslems  of 
tillage  and  management,  quiie  different  in  many  re- 
spects, apply  to  each  portion  of  the  state.  The  sin- 
gle subject  of  the  management  of  manure,  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  making  and  application  of  it,  presents  an 
illustration  of  my  idea.  In  the  lower  country,  we 
have  an  abundance  of  shell-marl,  sea,  swamp,  creek 
and  river  mud;  pine  beard.'^,  kelp,  and  exhaustless 
quantities  of  vegetable  matter  on  the  swamps  and 
marshes;  we  only  want  the  industry  to  collect  and 
use  them.  The  newly  discovered  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  our  marl  resources  seem  to  favor  the  hope,  that 
from  this  source  alone,  a  marked  change  will  soon 
take  place  in  the  appearance  of  tiiis,  most  laitered, 
and  desolate-looking  portion  of  Virginia.  Albemarle 
is  the  native  county  of  the  writer;  yet,  he  is  not  blind 
to  the  beauties,  the  advantages  and  value  of  lower 
Virginia. — Its  great  mislbrtune  lias  been,  the  facility 
with  which  a  subsistence  could  be  procured  without 
much  labor.  The  palatable  productions  of  the  air, 
the  land,  and  the  water,  have  loo  much  enervated, 
may  I  not  say,  paralised,  ihe  energies  of  the  people. 
At  one  lime,  the  monopoly  of  properly  and  the  proud 
aristocratic  feeling  of  the  Dons,  kept  every  thing  sub- 
servient to  them;  and,  to  them,  and  their  pride,  and 
anti-republicanism,  lower  Virginia  is  more  indebted 
for  her  drooping  appearance,  both  in  the  general  as- 
pect of  the  country,  and  the  general  mind,  than  to 
any  thing  else!  The  effects  of  emigration  would  not 
have  been  so  serious  in  lower  Virginia,  but  for  the 
pride  of  "imlilled-nobilily." — Thank  God,  that  there 
is  now  some  hope  for  a  change!  The  revolutions  of 
fortune  have  left  but  few  of  the  old  gentry  who  are 
not,  more  or  less, disposed  lo  mingle  without  conscious 
disgrace,  among  the  common  people:  and,  always, 
when  they  want  office  or  public  lavor:  and  ihote  who 
do  remain,  of  that  caste,  whilst  ihey  may  justly  feel 
ihe  pride  of  pedigree,  must  feel  also  a  conviction,  that 
their  ancestors  have  a  little  over-stepped  the  mark, 
on  this  subject.  But,  things  are  getting  right;  and, 
it  is  unseemly  (o  talk  too  much  about  a  departing 
shade!  We  ought  to  let  it  pass,  because  we  have 
more  recent,  ana  now,  more  formidable  pretensions  to 
combat. 

The  other  parts  of  the  state  are  less  amply  sup- 
plied by  nature  wiih  materials  that  may  be  employed 
in  fertilizing  the  soil.  From  the  operation  of  this 
remark,  ought  lo  be  exempted  all  that  region  of  coun- 
try in  whicli  lime4one  is  found  in  abundance.  This 
exemption  would  embrace  a  large,  and  perhaps,  the 
most  desirable  portion  of  country,  beyond  the  Blue 
liidge.  In  that  section  of  the  state  the  abundance  of 
liiriestone  and  calcareous  earth  or  marl,  leave  those 
who  reside  among  these  advantages,  no  excuse  for  not 
enriching  their  land.  A  narrow  vein  of  limestone 
commences  at  the  Potomac  on  the  east  of  the  Ridge, 
and  runs  parallel  lo  the  mountain  at  about  an  average 
distance  ol  twenty-five  miles  from  it,  quite  to  the 
North  Carolina  line.  This  vein  is,  in  many  places,  a 
consilerable  depth  below  the  surface.  But  where  it 
does  appear  is  of  good  quality  and  might  be  useliilly 
employed  in  fertilizing  Ihe  adjacent  lands.  In  the 
line  of  this  vein,  the  writer  has  seen  immense  quanti- 
ties of  blue  clay  marl,  resembling  limestone  in  the 
water  courses,  and  where  Ihe  lop  soil  has  been  wash- 
ed off  on  hilMdes.  'I  his  substance  is  of  the  consis- 
tency of  Fuller's  earlh;  but  effervesces  powerfully  in 


acids.  When  applied  as  a  manure  he  has  seen  the 
most  surprising  results.  And,  yet  is  it  not  strange, 
that  neither  this  substance  nor  the  limestone,  is  any 
where  used  to  much  extent?  The  marl  of  the  lower 
country  is  becoming  an  article  of  commerce.  It 
is  most  abundant  on  the  navigable  rivers  and  bays, 
and  vessels  have  been  some  time  employed  in  trans- 
porting it  to  the  cities  north  of  us,  where  it  sells  from 
10  lo  I'iJ  cents  per  bushel. 

We  have  too  long  trod  in  the  old  and  beaten  track 
of  our  ancestors.  Has  not  the  lime  arrived  when  the 
agricultural  community  ought  to  rouse  from  this  le- 
thargy—avail themselves  of  the  wonderful  improve- 
ments of  the  age— at  any  rate  show  a  disposition  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  new  discoveries,  and  to  better 
their  condition?  Why  should  we  permit  every  thing 
else  to  get  so  far  the  start  of  us?  Our  neighbors  to 
the  north,  and  even  to  the  west  deride  and  shame  us, 
by  their  superior  skill  and  industry,  and  the  conse- 
quent superior  advantages  E,nd  comforts  they  enjoy! 
Then,  let  us  "be  up  and  adoing"  We  have  the 
climate,  Ihe  soil,  and  other  superTor  advantages  that 
a  kind  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  us.  VVe  have 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of  enviable 
scenes  of  rural  beauty,  prosperity  and  happiness — 
yes,  every  thing  but  the  industry —^nii  a  disposition 
to  do  so.  How  long  will  we  submit  to  such  a  just 
reproach!! 


HORTXCUZiTURE. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
TRANSPLAN I ING  POPPIES  AND  LUPINS. 

In  TItorburn's  "Directions  for  the  Management  of 
Flower  Seeds,"  it  is  said,  that  "any  thing  may  be 
transplanted  that  we  know  of,  except  the  poppy  and 
the  lupin,  and  these  we  believe  to  be  impossible. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
blow."  And  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  lupins  was 
held  by  the  celebrated  Pursh. 

This  noti(m  is  so  different  from  the  results  of  my 
experience,  that  I  woold  inquire  what  poppies,  and 
what  lupins  are  meant?  of  the  transplantation  of  an- 
nual poppies,  I  know  nothing;  but  I  have  been  uni- 
formly successful  in  transplanting  both  the  oiiental 
poppy  and  the  Caucasian  poppy ■■  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  having  ever  lo-t  a  plant.  I  cannot  say  as  much, 
however,  in  regard  to  lupins.  I  think  I  have  lost  one 
or  two  out  of  more  than  a  dozen  Lupinns  perennis, 
which  were  brought  from  the  woods  into  the  garden; 
but  considering  the  great  change  in  their  situation,  I 
conclude  that  they  bear  removal  as  well  as  the  aver- 
age of  wild  plants.  This  spring  I  have  also  trans- 
planted several  other  species  of  lupin  with  the  most 
perfect  success,  after  the  plants  had  ihree  or  four  leaves 
besides  the  cotyledons.  These  were  Lupinus  nootka- 
tcnsis,  L.  macranthus,  and  L.  lutcv.s.  'i'he  last  wasa 
remarkable  case,  and  will  show  how  well  this  plant 
can  bear  the  operation.  It  was  out  in  tour  leaves, 
when  I  observed  it  in  a  withering  stale;  and  suspect- 
ing some  mischief  at  the  root,  I  took  it  up,  and  cutoff 
the  diseased  ])art,  removing  the  lupin  into  another 
border.  It  was  shaded  by  a  flower  pot  with  a  hole  in 
the  bottom;  but  the  plant  continuing  to  decline,  I 
turned  off  the  pot,  relinquishing-  all  hopes  of  its  reco- 
very. After  a  few  days,  however,  to  my  surprise,  I 
lound  it  pulling  forth  new  leaves,  and  it  is  at  this  time 
,n  a  flourishing  condition.  A  G.vkdener. 


WILLIS'  GREAT  GRAPEVI.VIi. 

Mr.  Smith:  Port  of  Oxford,  June  16,  1S33. 

Dear  Sir, — .Vs  to  my  great  grapevine,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, I  mnst  inform  you  that  ihe  first  of  the  sort  came 
from  the  islaod  of  Jersey,  between  England  and 
France;  but  many  people  ha\e  contended  and  called 
il  an  American  sort.  I  cultivated  the  sort  many  years 
with  success,  before  I  planted  this  in  my  yard,  and 
when  I  put  this  there,  I  applied  my  new  discovery  uf 
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the  soap  suds.  Sic.  &.c.  twice  a  week  on  its  roots,  and 
the  first  years'  growth  and  a  little  more  was  eat  to 
the  earili  by  a  coiv  thai  ^nl  In  one  night;  I  then  train- 
ed the  first  ppruiit  Ihat  it  pnl  fotlli  to  forty-five  de- 
grees elevation,  with  crooks  in  the  stem.  At  three  or 
tour  years'  growih,  I  was  taking  down  some  valuable 
fruit  trees;  I  iheii  priuipri  off  aooul  two-thirds  ot  the 
■vine,  and  trained  llie  (jiher  to  cover  the  yard  before 
the  door  for  a  shade;  and  I  still  order  the  sud.s  to  be  ap- 
plied at  If-ast  twice  a  week.  Its  growth  look  the  at- 
tentioK  of  so  many  strangers  that  some  thought  there 
was  more  than  one  stem  to  it,  and  it  was  e.xaniined 
by  some,  thinking  it  was  several  vines  put  togeiher. 
Wy  respectable  friend,  Mr.  Hammond,  the  President 
of  the  Easion  Bank,  came  and  viewed  it;  he  had 
lived  in  Jersey,  and  said  it  was  much  like  the  sort  in 
Jersey,  that  run  over  the  houses,  and  ihe  fruit  gath- 
ered out  of  the  windows,  but  when  he  tasted  it  he 
said  it  was  not  the  same  taste;  but  if  it  was  ripe  it 
would  be  as  good,  and  much  like  it.  I  find  it  is  best 
to  hang  on  late,  even  until  winter,  and  it  is  a  fine  ta- 
ble fruit.  It  is  now  in  its  eighth  years'  growth,  and 
is  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  if  opened 
out  a  little,  in  circumference;  Ihe  stem  only  twelve 
and  a  half  inches  round.  What  would  it  be  if  taken 
care  of,  and  allowed  to  run  until  old,  as  t  e  Hamplon 
Court  palnce  vine,  in  England,  planted  in  the  reign 
of  Kincr  William?  A  vine  to  grow  fast  and  live  long 
should  be  taken  far  from  the  root  of  llie  mother  vine, 
or  raised  from  seed.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  «ith  due 
respect,  John  Willis. 

(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

Observations  on  the  Pl.\nting  of  the  Vine  and 

Rot  in  Grapes. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  May  28,  IS33. 

Dear  Sir. — I  have  observed  in  the  number  of  the 
Smilhcm  A^rictdhirist  for  the  month  of  March  last, 
a  coinmunicaiion  from  that  very  inleiestiiig  and  per- 
severing cullivator,  Mr.  Abraham  Geiger,on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  culture  ol  the  vine,  and  particularly  on 
the  manner  of  planting  it  to  the  best  advantage  and 
least  expense;  and  also  on  the  cause  of  Ihe  rot  in 
grapes,  &.c.  Any  thing  proceeding  from  so  inlelligent 
a  source  is  highly  deserving  of  lull  consideration, and 
my  personal  regard  for  Ihis  gentleman,  ought  not.  and 
cannot  prevent  my  defence  of  modes  of  planting  and 
culture  which  I  have  hitherto  defended,  because,  1 
could  but  presume  that  practices,  recommended  by  al- 
most all  writers  on  the  subject,  must  have  been  ihus 
advocated  from  a  consciousness  of  honest  motives, 
based  on  the  experience  of  ages;  but  surely  not  with 
a  view  of  causing  "//le  (vUiire  of  the  vine  to  he  look- 
ed vpon  OS  somcti)  ne;  nii/s(c/iot(»'' — and  thereby 
•'eonlrived  and  intciuled  lo  he  inaile  dijjiailt  and  la- 
horiuua."  It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  who  ha-i  ac- 
quired experience  by  the  practice  of  a  particular  art 
for  many  years,  to  imagine  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
or  mystery  attending  it.  He  is  also  apt  to  forget  that 
it  has  probably  cost  him  the  labor  and  observatum  of 
years  to  come  lo  this  conclusion.  Let  any  man  of 
any  common  share  of  understanding  undertake  the 
practice  of  any  art,  which  he  has  only  heard  or  read 
of,  and,  simple  though  it  may  be,  it  will  rei|uire  a 
number  of  trials  betore  he  can  reach  the  desired  ob- 
ject, a.nd  find  out  that  there  is  no  mystery  or  difficul- 
ty in  the  practice. 

That  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  culture  of 
the  vine  than  in  that  of  any  other  plant,  appearsevi- 
denl  enough  from  the  scale  of  intellic/piice  of  Ihc 
common  vine-cultivators  all  over  Ihe  world  where  it 
is  cultivated  for  wine.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  each  plant  has  iis  peculiar  liabiis,  and  that  it 
grows,  thrives,  and  is  as  fruitful  as  its  nature  adn.ils, 
only  in  soils  and  siiualions  particularly  suited  lo  it. 
The  planting  of  trees  of  any  sort  is  cerlainly  a  very 
plain  and  simple  operation,  depending  only  on  Ihe 
plain  sense  and  observation  of  nature  in  her  mode  of 
proceeding;  and  yet  there  are,  comparatively,  but  few 


that  perform  it  in  the  most  suiiable  manner.  The 
planting  of  the  vine  in  deep  trenches  is,  1  believe,  a 
general  practice  in  Europe;  though,  probably  not 
equally  deep  every  where;  and  this,  it  is  fair  to  sup 
pose,  is  the  result  of  experience.  The  first  person  uho 
reconinienc'ed  it  clearly,  distinctly,  and  forcibly  in  the 
Soulliern  A'^ricuUurist,  is  George  J.  F.  Clark,  Esq. 
of  Si.  Augustine.  The  evident  intelligence  and  sa- 
gacity of  that  gentleman  induce  me  to  examine  more 
fully  and  ciiticaily  this  subject  than  I  had  hitherto 
done,  and  the  result  was  a  confirmation  of  iny  pre- 
vious views  of  the  subject,  according  with  those  of 
i\Ir.  Clark's  and  the  experience  of  ages. 

The  transplanting  of  trees  much  deeper  than  they 
ori;;inally  grew,  cerlainly  "is  o  departure  fiom  lite 
order  of  ntUure;"  for,  "How  often  do  tee  see  them  in 
their  native  state,  pu'  forth  their  roots  to  the  surface." 
HfC.  As  Mr.  Geiger  further  very  well  observes:  "/o 
assist  nature  and  not  to  depart  from,  is  in  my  view 
the  correct  course."  This  is  and  has  always  been  Ihe 
object  of  the  most  eminent  cultivators,  and  they  have 
only  differed  as  to  the  accuracy  and  depth  of  their  al- 
teruiions  on  nature's  various  processes,  by  which  the 
clearest-sighted  have  usually  been  the  most  success- 
lul.  A  judicious  follower  of  nature  in  her  operations, 
avails  himself  of  her  willingness  to  be  apparently  con- 
tradicted, when  the  opposition  is  really  more  in  ap- 
pearance than  inrealiiy.  He  coaxes  her  and  prevails 
on  her  to  yield  somewhat  to  his  convenience,  and  she 
is  usually  found  very  accommodating  in  such  cases. 

Were  the  vine  in  a  slate  of  culture  similarly  situ- 
ated as  those  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  were  the  pro- 
ducts of  cullivaiion  expected  to  be  not  greater,  or  su- 
perior in  qnalily  to  those  in  the  woods,  the  case  would 
be  very  different  from  what  we  find  it.  We  must, 
therefore,  look  into  ihe  diflerence  of  situations  and 
the  i.bjects  iu  view,  adapt  ourselves  to  the  existing 
case,  follow  nature  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compensate 
lor  condiiions  which  are  unsuitable  to  our  aims,  and 
unattainable  in  our  circumslances.  Vines  in  a  stale 
of  nature,  in  the  woods,  grow  in  shady  ground,  which 
is  ever  covered  with  the  decayed  and  decaying  leaves 
of  the  surrounding  trees  and  bushes,  and  the  remains 
of  all  other  plants  that  grow  in  Iheir  vicinity,  the  col- 
lection of  many  years.  This  covering  retains,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  a  degree  of  moisture  at  least  equi- 
valent lo  that  which  would  be  produced  by  some 
inches  of  light  soil  kept  clear  of  grass  and  weeds, 
and  thus  perleclly  open  to  the  influence  of  the  wind 
and  sun.  'I'he  principal  roots  of  the  vines  in  their 
native  state,  go  as  deep  in  the  earth  as  the  nature  of 
the  soil  will  permit,  and  llie  upper  ones  run  superfi- 
cially immediately  under  the  loose  bed  of  vegetable 
mailer  that  covers  Ihe  ground.  If  you  clear  the 
ground,  cut  away  all  the  trees,  bushes,  and  all  the 
other  vegetable!,  but  the  vines,  and  keep  it  clear  of 
grass  and  weeds,  the  effect  will  be  that  the  superficial 
roots  of  the  vines  (except  the  large  ones  which  after- 
wards sink  deep  in  the  ground)  will  perish,  or,  if  not, 
will  not  furnish  the  vine  wilh  its  accustomed  quanli- 
ty  of  moisture  for  its  nourishment  with  its  usual  reg- 
ularity. In  wet  weather  they  will  furnish  a  super- 
abundance, and  in  a  long  drought  none  or  scarcely 
any.  'Ihe  consequence  of  this  must  necessarily  be 
that,  if  the  iilarit  does  not  perish,  it  sufl'ers  and  lan- 
guishes till  it  has  accommodated  itself  to  its  new  cir- 
cumslances. Many  experiments  have  proved  lo  me 
thai  this  is  the  result.  'J'lie  vine  (some  few  delicate 
kinds  excepted)  is  a  very  hardy  and  vivacious  plant, 
and  it  readily  suils  itself  to  any  situalion  that  does  not 
too  violently  oppose  its  habils.  Make  a  trench  three 
or  four  leet  deep,  less  if  you  come  to  a  stiff  clay, 
cover  the  bottom  ol  it  with  soil,  from  the  surface 
mixed  with  a  well  rotted  vegetable  compost,  and  in 
this  plant  good,  well  grown  vines  from  two  lo  six 
years  old  with  their  roots  as  entire  as  practicable;  fill 
the  trench  only  to  about  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and 
ihey  w'll  crtainly  grow  well  and  scarcely  feel  the 
effect  of  their  having  beer,  transplanted.  1  he  great- 
er  abundance  of  water  that  will   thereby  be  thrown 


to  Ihe  roots  will  great  y  pr.imole  ihe  growth.  Let 
the  trench  be  gradually  filled  up,  in  the  course  of 
aboul  Ihiee  years,  wilh  ligla  sandy  soil,  and  ihey  will 
be  gradually  accustomed  to  ibis  depth,  and  suffer  no 
root  10  remain  within  this  deplli  from  the  surface;  but 
cut  them  away  every  winter  al  the  time  of  pruning. 
The  consequence  will  be  ihat  the  vine  will  depend 
on  its  roots,  which  are  deep  in  the  soil,  and  where  the 
supply  of  moisture  is  most  regular,  never  very  scan- 
ty; lor  a  severe  drought  is  seldom  or  never  found  lo 
reach  the  depth  of  these  rools,  and  never  too  abun- 
dani;  for,  water  in  the  longest  spell  of  wet  weather, 
reaches  to  this  depth  but  slowly  and  gradually.  It 
may  be  said  that  there  is  some  trouble  amending  this 
mode  of  planting;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
when  il  ;s  done,  it  is  for  several  hundred  years,  and 
that  a  good  thing  ihat  lasts  so  long  is  nol  too  dearly 
bought  uy  a  liule  extra  trouble.  The  vine  is  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  to  sufier  from  drought,  lis 
deep  rools  pump  the  moisture  from  far  beluw^lhe  sur- 
face, and  lis  abundant  leaves  imbibe  it  from  the  va- 
pois  ot  the  aimosphere,  which  they  probably  con- 
dense by  their  coolness;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  dry- 
est  weather,  when  every  plant  in  ils  vicinity  is  desli- 
lule  of  dew  in  the  morning,  a  drop  of  il  may  be  seen 
ai  every  point  ot   the  vine  leaves. 

Let  us  now  contrasl  the  efl'ect  produced  by  the  shal- 
low planling  and  the  retaining  of  llie  surface  roots. 
The  lower  roots  in  this  case  will  slill  lend  logo  deep 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and,  as  long  as  the 
muisl  season  lasts,  ihe  vine  will  grow  wilh  very  great 
vigor.  The  upper  roots  will  furnish  the  plant  wilh  a 
great  abundance  of  food;  but  when  ihe  drought  comes 
severely,  the  vines  will  have  lo  depend  aliiTust  solely 
on  Its  lower  roots  which  are  not  themselves  deep 
enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  a  regular  supply  of 
iiioisiure;  but  are  affected  more  or  less  directly  by  the 
weather;  whereas  ihe  upper  roots  that  run  horizontal- 
ly near  the  surface,  and  which  in  wet  weather  used 
lo  lurnish  the  vine  loo  greai  a  supply,  are  now  left  in 
an  almost  perfectly  dry  bed  of  earth,  and  exposed  to 
the  scorching  sun.  The  quantity  of  rools  being  thus 
divided  between  an  upper  and  a  lower  tier,  the  latter 
must,  of  cuuire,  be  much  smaller,  and  inefficient  than 
must  be  ihe  case  when  the  upper  tier  is  suppressed, 
and  the  strength  of  the  whole,  yielded  lo  the  lower. 
Any  one  must  judge  a  priori,  that  such  a  slate  of 
things  must  be  ojiposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  plant, 
and  most  particularly  to  Ihat  of  its  liuil.  It  must  be 
here  observed,  tliat  very  great  vigor  of  growth  in  the 
vine,  and  indeed  all  fruit  bearing-lree.-,,  is  unfavorable 
to  the  abundance,  perfection, and  richness  ef  the  fruit. 
And  Ihis  brings  me  to  notice  the  principal  cause  of 
the  rot  in  grapes. 

Thegrape,like  all  other  fruit,  is  beset  with  myriads 
of  enemies  who  prey  on  ii;  and  Mr.  Geiger  is  certain- 
ly right  in  accusing  insects  of  causing  great  havoc  in 
vineyards,  wlielher  by  their  eating,  or  slill  worse,  by 
deposiiing  their  eggs  either  wuhiii  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  fruit,  by  which  a  kind  of  rot  is  induced.  It  is 
not  merely  one  kind,  but  numerous  kinds  of  insects 
that  commit  these  injuries.  But  numerous  as  are 
these  enemies,  there  is  onemuch  more  formidable  that 
causes  a  destructive  rot  that  is  even  beyond  the  capa- 
biliiy  of  the  insect;  though  they  be  in  countless  my- 
riads; and  this  dread  enemy  is  nothing  else  than  wa- 
ter, when  it  is  too  abundant.  The  injury  done  by 
insects  is  partial;  but  Ihat  caused  by  the  other  is,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  the  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  fruit.  In  the  first  place,  when  much  rain 
falls  during  the  time  when  the  vine  is  in  bloom,  it  oc- 
casions what  is  called  in  French,  "con/irje,"  that  is, 
the  flower  is  blighted  by  the  polen  of  the  stamina  be- 
ing washed  away  which  prevents  the  impregnation 
of  ihe  fruit.  It  is  very  difficult  lo  find  an  effectual 
remedy  for  this,  practicable  on  a  large  scale.  The 
temporary  covering  of  the  vine  will  do  much,  and 
the  ringing  of  a  branch  of  it  will  somelimes  have  the 
desired  effect  by  hastening  the  blossoming  of  the 
branch  thus  operated  on.    The  rut  always  takes  place 
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when,  after  a  lung  drought,  a  great  glut  of  rain  hap- 
pens; ani!  tliis  is  very  frequently  the  case  from  llie 
nature  of  our  seasons.  \Ve  have  generally  a  long 
and  severe  drouglit  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and 
this  is  most  usually  followed  by  very  abundant  rains. 
The  vine,  which  has  been  allowed  to  retain  its  super- 
ficial roots,  and  has  not,  tlierelore,  attained  as  much 
depth  with  its  other  roots  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
done,  has  been,  during  the  drought,  but  scantily  sup- 
plied with  moisture  by  its  routs,  the  upper  ones  being 
roasted  by  the  sun  and  drying  wind,  and  the  lower 
ones  not  only  are  not  deep  enough,  but  they  are  also 
loo  feeble  and  inadequate  to  a  full  supply;  and  if  the 
plant  has  not  sutlVred  much  during  that  time,  itslux- 
uriatice  has  been  checked.  The  upper  roots  are  very 
dry  and  thirsty,  and  when  the  rainy  season  comes, 
Ihey  furnisli  the  vine  with  snch  an  abundance  of  wa- 
ter, that  the  fruit  is  filled  with  loo  crude  a  juice  and 
it  rots.  That  this  is  the  case  is  evident  from  tlie  rut 
always  appearing  extensively,  invariably  under  such 
circumstances,  and  that  vines  so  situated  as  not  to  be 
exposed  to  take  in  loo  much  water,  seldom  or  never 
rot.  The  vines  planted  in  paved  yards  in  towns, 
where  the  rams  that  descend  so  plentifully  run  off 
and  do  nut  sink  in  the  earth,  but  in  a  comparatively 
slight  degree,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  affected  by  the  rot. 
Such  as  are  growing  in  small  gardens  in  towns,  where 
they  are  surrounded  by  houses  and  streets,  by  whicli 
ino^t  of  the  rain  that  tails  runs  off,  are  in  proporiion 
to  tiiese  circumstances  e.Ken-ipt  from  the  rot.  Vines 
planted  deep,  and  whose  snrlace  roots  are  yearly  sup- 
pressed, do  not  suffer  so  much  from  the  drought;  tor 
mey  are  supplied  from  a  dei)th  unaffected  by  the 
drought,  and  in  the  rainy  season,  the  water  from  the 
clouds  reached  ther  roots  slowly  and  gradually,  and 
the  bad  effects  produced  in  other  circumstances  are 
imt  as  inuch  weakened.  The  observation  of  another 
fact  tends  greatly  to  corroborate  tliis  view  of  the  case. 
When  vines  tliat  are  of  a  bearing  age  are  transplant- 
ed, they  usually  bear  some  fruit  the  first  year,  if  they 
have  been  planted  with  any  care  at  all.  The  grapes 
produced  under  these  circumstances  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  affected  by  the  rot.  The  cause  is  evidently 
this,  that  though  the  vines  are  dug  and  planted  ever 
so  carefullv,  they  have  nevertheless  lost  inuch  of  the 
roots,  particularly  the  small  ones  which  are  as  the 
mouths  of  the  plant  by  which  the  moisture  is  chiefly 
supplied  to  it.  I  say  chiefly,  because  the  leaves  also 
furnish  a  considerable  su|)ply.  iS'ow  the  leaves  also 
of  a  vine  thus  circumstanced  are  greatly  less  numer- 
ous than  usually.  The  supply  of  moisture  in  these 
cases  is  very  considerably  diminished,  and  the  Iruit 
is,  therefore,  not  affected  by  the  rot. 

It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  the  above  reasons  are 
sufficient  to  defend  the  practice  of  deep  planting,  and 
that  if,  in  this,  I  eir,  i  du  so  in  company  with  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject,  and  not  without  having,  at 
least,  some  plausible  reasons  to  advance  in  my  de- 
fence. That  men  differ  in  opinions  and  even  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  is,  1  conceive,  an  advantage;  for  dis- 
cussions lead  to  truth,  and  the  attainment  of  this  is 
certainly  my  sole  object.  It  may  be  thought  by  many 
that  this  subject  is  uninteresting;  but  to  such  as  may 
think  so,  I  will  ask  if  Mr.  Geiger's  last  crop  of  six 
thousand  five  hundred  gallons  of  wine,  the  product  of 
very  poor,  and  in  other  objects,  unproductive  lands, 
does  not  show  it  to  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  .  every  point  of  view,  moral,  political,  econo- 
mical and  pecuniary. 

If  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  above  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  valuable  periodical,  5  beg  you  will 
insert  it  as  early  as  convenient;  fur  I  have  delayed  it 
too  long,  and,  I  assure  you, my  zeal  for  this  object  has 
lather  increased  with  my  years,  and  I  still  think  that 
the  culture  of  the  vine  in  these  southern  states  will 
prove  a  blessing  to  thetn,  and  that  the  sooner  such  an 
object  is  attained  the  belter. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  Herbemort. 


(From  the  National  Intelligencer.) 
LARGE   IIULLY  THEE. 
Messrs.  Editors:  June  23,  1S33. 

Taking  a  walk  with  some  friends  a  few  days  since  in 
^Stafford  county,  Virginia,  we  came  across  a  large  and 
elegant  green  tree,  which  we  were  told  was  a  holly. 
It  seemed  almost  incredible,  from  its  size, as  the  holly, 
though  a  native  of  America,  rarely  attains  to  more 
ll-.an  a  foot  diameter  throtigh  the  trunk.  Upon  ap- 
proaching, we  found  it  to  be  the  true  Ainerican  h''lly, 
or  Ilex  Optica,  which,  measured  at  two  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  was  seven  feet  six  inches  in 
circumference,  or   more   than    two  feet   in  diameter. 

This  tree  is  situated  immediately  on  the  new  mail 
road  from  Potomac  Creek  to  Fiedericksburg,  and  but 
a  iew  yards  from  the  present  road,  about  a  half  a 
mile  from  the  landing,  and  is  well  worthy  of  notice, 
as  I  have  never  heard  of  a  holly  growing  to  such 
a  size  in  this  country.        Yours,  respectfully,     H. 


(From  the  Alleghanian.) 
To  Preve.nt  Bugs  from  Destroying  V^ines,  Slc- 
Mr.  Editor: 

In  your  remarks  of  the  19lh  ult.  I  noticed  recom- 
mended as  a  preventative  of  bugs,  &c.  destioying 
vines,  plants,  &c.  spirits  of  turpentine  and  water 
sprinkled  on  the  ground  around  them.  But  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  a  plan,  which  I  esteem  more 
cheap  and  elfectual;  as  those  insects  injure  vines 
chiefly  at  night,  and  early  in  the  morning,  for  as  soon 
as  the  sun  rises  (if  the  weather  is  clear)  they  betake 
themselves  to  adjacent  shades,  where  they  remain 
until  night  again  returns,  when  they  also  return  to 
their  work  of  destruction.  To  destroy  these  insects, 
kindle  a  number  of  small  fires  in  the  lot,  contiguous 
to  the  vines  at  night,  and  they  will  fly  immediately 
into  them:  rich  split  pine  is  preferable  to  any  other 
material.  The  above  plan  was  discovered  by  having 
occasion  to  go  into  a  garden  at  night  with  a  lighted 
candle,  when  some  of  them  were  seen  to  fly  into  the 
blaze;  this  led  to  the  above  experiinent  which  proved 
effectual  on  the  first  trial.  The  darker  and  warmer 
the  night,  the  better.  But  if  others  collect,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  a  few  days,  repeal  the  fires  as 
above,  and  you  will  certainly  preserve  your  vines. — 
The  season  having  now  arrived,  when  attention  will 
be  paid  to  that  species  of  horticulture,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  give  this  receipt,  which  you  have  liberty  to 
publish,  if  you  choose.  A  Farmer. 


ZIURAI.  ECOirOIMC?. 


(From  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions.) 
Method  of  Obtaining  Cre.^m  from  Milk. 
A  process  of  divesting  the  milk  of  its  component 
portion  of  cream,  to  an  extent  hitherto  unattainable, 
has  been  effected  by  Mr.  George  Carter,  of  Notting- 
ham Lodge,  and  is  thus  detailed  by  ihal  genlleman, 
in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Society  o(  Arts: — A  pecu- 
liar process  of  extracting  cream  frotn  milk,  by  which 
a  superior  richness  is  produced  in  the  cream,  has  long 
been  known  and  practised  in  Devonshire;  this  pro- 
duce of  the  dairies  of  that  county  being  well  known 
to  every  one  by  the  name  of  "clotted,"  or  "clouted 
cream."  As  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  milk  from 
which  this  fluid  is  extracted,  it  has  been  frequently  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  the  process  has  not  been  adopt- 
ed in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  four  sided  ves- 
sel is  formed  of  zinc  plates,  twelve  inches  long,  eight 
inches  wide,  and  six  inches  deep,  with  a  false  bot- 
tom,at  one-half  the  depth.  The  only  communication 
wilh  the  lower  compartment  is  by  the  lip,  through 
which  it  may  be  filled  or  emptied.  Having  first 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  compartment,  a 
plate  of  perlbraled  zinc,  the  area  of  which  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  false  bottom,  a  gallon  (or  any  given  quan- 


tity) of  milk  is  poured  (immediately  when  drawn  from 
the  cow)  into  it,  and  must  remain  there,  at  rest,  for 
twelve  hours;  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water 
musl  then  be  poured  into  the  lower  compartment, 
throUKh  the  lip;  it  is  then  perinitted  to  stand  twelve 
hours  more,  (i.  e.  twenty-four  hours  altogether,)  when 
the  cream  will  be  found  perfect,  and  of  such  consis- 
tence,that  the  whule  may  be  lifted  off  by  the  finger  and 
thumb.  It  is,  however,  more  effectually  removed,  by 
gently  raising  the  plate  of  perforated  zinc,  from  the 
bottom,  by  the  ringed  handles,  by  which  means,  the 
whole  of  the  cream  is  lifted  off  in  a  sheet,  without 
re-mixing  any  of  it  with  the  milk  below.  Wilh  this 
apparatus,  I  have  instituted  a  series  of  experiments; 
and  as  a  mean  of  twelve  successive  ones,  I  obtained 
the  following  results — four  gallons  of  milk,  treated  as 
above,  produced,  in  twenty-four  hours,  four  and  a  half 
pints  of  clotted  cream,  which,  after  churning  only  fif- 
teen minutes,  gave  forty  ounces  of  butter  — .''our  gal- 
lons of  milk,  treated  in  the  common  mode,  in  earth- 
enware pans,  and  standing  forty-eight  hours,  produ- 
ced four  pints  of  cream,  which,  after  churning  ninety 
minutes,  gave  thirty-six  ouiices  of  butler.  The  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  cream,  therefore,  is  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent,  and  of  butter  upwards  of  eleven 
per  cent.  The  experimental  farmer  will  instantly 
perceive  the  advantages  accruing  from  its  adoption, 
and  probably  his  attention  to  the  subject  may  produce 
greater  results.  I  shall  feel  richly  rewarded, if, by  ex- 
citing an  interest  on  the  subject,  I  can  produce  any. the 
slightest  improvement  in  the  quality  or  mode  ot  pro- 
ducing an  article,  which  may  properly  be  deemed  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 


(From  the  Family  Lyceum.) 

PLEASANT  AND   USEFUL. 

Some  people  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  no- 
thing can  be  pleasant,  that  is  of  use.  This  is  a  very 
mistaken  idea,  for  to  a  rightly  cultivated  mind,  the 
pleasure  arising  from  any  object,  would  bear  some 
proporiion  to  the  usefulness  of  that  object.  In  fine, 
we  should  strive  to  make  every  thing  we  engage  in, 
however  trivial,  whether  for  relaxation,  or  for  the  di- 
version of  disagreeable  feeling,  as  beneficial  to  our- 
selves as  possible.  This  principle  should  be  acted 
upon  in  all  our  arrangements.  If,  for  instance,  trees 
are  to  be  planted  by  the  road-side,  to  give  beauty  to 
the  prospect;  and  shade  to  the  traveller,  those  trees 
might  be  of  great  use  if  they  were  properly  chosen. 
In  some  places  in  Europe,  thousands  of  pour  people 
are  supported  by  the  culture  of  silk,  the  worms  being 
fed  from  public  trees.  Now  if  our  roads  were  shaded 
by  mulberry  trees,  the  traveller  would  receive  all  the 
benefits  that  could  be  derived  from  trees  of  any  sort, 
and  the  condition  of  hundreds  of  poor  people  would 
be  rendered  comfortable.  By  a  little  attention  to  this 
principle,  of  rendering  every  thing  as  useful  as  possi- 
ble, our  happiness  here  would  be  greatly  increased. 
A  crentleman,  who  died  at  Amsterdam  some  years 
since,  struck  with  the  correctness  of  this  principle, 
bequeathed  two  thousand  florins  to  a  benevolent  so- 
ciety, 0)1  condition,  that  two  fruit  trees  of  full  growth, 
should  be  planted  over  his  grave,  the  fruit  to  be  pub- 
licly sold  by  auction  every  year,  in  order  to  prove, 
that  even  the  receptacles  of  the  dead  may  be  render- 
ed beneficial  to  the  living. 


ExTRAORDiNART  Fecdndity. — An  ewe,  of  the 
Down  and  Leicester  breed,  belonging  to  Mr.  Walker, 
of  Islip,  in  this  county,  brought  forth  two  fine  lambs, 
and  on  the  Friday  morning  following,  the  shepherd 
was  surprised  at  finding  two  more  lambs  by  the  side 
of  the  same  mother,  all  four  likely  to  do  well. —  Ox- 
ford (Eiig.)  Herald. 

An  ewe.  the  property  ot  Mr.  Milliner,  near  Newport, 
Monmoulbshw'e,  yeaned  four  lambs,  all  of  which  are 
doing  -well.— Sherborne  (fiftgr)  Journal. 
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Fricts  Current  in  Aem  york,Jiily  fi. 

BeesKox,  yellow,  18  a  50.     Collon,  New  Urleans,  .13 

olSJ;   Upland,    .lio.144;    .\labama,  .12o.l5.     CoKon 

£«geiii?.  Hemp,  3d..l3  B.-M4;  Flax,  .  1 1  a  .15.      Hm, 

American,  .84.1. 9.  Fhxfted,  '  Ijush.  clean, 15.00  a  16.2a; 

rouEh,  13.00  o >Voi(r,  N.  York,  bbl.  S.50  o— — ; 

Canal,  5.50  a  5.75;    Call,   llow'd  st.  6.1^  a  C.Jo;    Rh'd 

city  mills, a i   country,  5. Bio  6.00;  Alcxand'a, 

5.15   o  6.00;  Fredericksburg,  5.-5  a ;  Petersburg, 

S.15  o  5.314;   Rye  flour,  3.15  a ;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl- SIS  a  3.81,  per  hlid.  16.50  a  11— .     Grnin,  U  lieat. 

North,  1.16  a  1.18;  Vir. a  — ;     liye,  North,  .13  a 

15;  Corn,  Vel.    North,  .61  a  .69;      Barley,  .—  a    —  i 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .38  n  40;  Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu. 

o ;  Beans,  1  bu.  8.00  o  8.50;     Prorisiotis,  Beef, 

mess,  9.50  o  9.15;  pr.mc,  5.15  o  6.00;  car;;o, o 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.    13.15    o   14.25,  prime,  10.15  o 

11.25;  Lard,  .14  a  .9. 


BAKEWELL  SHEEP. 

The  Subscriber  has  become  agent  for  John  Barney, 
Esq.  for  the  sale  of  his  celebrated  Bakewell  Sheep. 

The  stock  now  on  hand  for  sale,  is  the  following: 

Eight  or  ten  EWES,  of  good  age  and  quality,  at  prices 
from  «40  to  §50.  ,    „  ,         , 

About  the  first  of  September  next,  I  shall  have  Irom 
the  same  flock  six  or  eight  Uams  of  this  year's  stock. 
Priu  $50  each.  ..      o     ■     r 

I  shall  have  abcut  the  same  time,  from  the  flock  ol 
another  celebrated  breeder,  a  few  Ram  lambs— hall 
Bakewell  and  half  Southdown.  Prices  from  §30  to 
S40  each.    Address.  I.  I-  HITCHCUCK, 

American  Farmer  Establishment. 


DEVON  CATTLE. 

For  sale  by  the  Subscriber,  one    Devon   Bull,  ten 
months  old;  a  handsome  and  promising  calf.  Price  §100. 

Also   a  very  beautiful   and  valuable  Devon  Heifer, 
two  years  old.     Pnce  8.15.       ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

►imerican  Farmer  EstablisUmtnt. 


LINN.EAN    BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NUR- 

Sh.RlK.S,  I-  lushing,  near  JVew  York. 
WlLLIA.vi  PRINCE  &  SONS  announce  to  all  the 
proprietors  of  Nurseries,  and  to  those  who  propose  to 
establish  new  .Nurseries,  that  they  will  furnish  articles 
desired  at  a  liberal  discount,  and  at  a  credit  that  wilt 
(iffurU  amjile  limt  for  prcJUable  rnmbursmenl.  We  wish 
also  to  make  known  to  all  venders  of  Seeds,  or  to 
those  who  desire  to  undertake  such  business,  that  we 
tt  ill  furnish  every  variety  of  Vegetable,  Field  and  Flow- 
er Seeds  in  quantities,  at  very  low  rates  and  a  liberal 
credit.  The  Seeds  possess  the  advantage  of  being 
raised  under  our  own  observation,  or,  when  imported, 
of  being  tested  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  asortment  of  Turnip  Seeds  alone  consists  of  21 
varieties,  including  Dale's  New  Hybrid,  the  Yellow  Al- 
tringham,  and  all  other  new  and  choice  varieties.  In 
the  Catalogue  of  Seeds  will  be  found  many  entirely 
new  and  very  choice  varieties,  which  have  ntver  before 
been  irffeied  to  the  jmblic.  The  accuracy  and  ritaluy  oi 
the  Seeds  furnished  by  us  are  expresslxj  guaranteed. 

Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  Dahlias,  &c,  which  are  easily 
transported,  and  generally  vended  in  a  dry  state  at  the 
Nurseries  and  Seed  Stores,  can  be  supplied  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  at  rates  that  will  afford  a  large  profit  to  the 
vender. 

Every  person  already  engaged,  or  who  desires  to  en- 
gage in  the  sale  of  the  above  articles,  will,  on  applica- 
tion, receive  all  the  information,  requisite  to  the  object 
in  view,  and  such  an  establishment  ought  to  exist  in 
every  town  in  the  union. 

The  JVetc  Catalogues,  with  reduced  prices  and  exten- 
sive aHdilions  to  every  department  will  be  forwarded 
to  all  applicants,  and  the  present  period  is  particularly 
eligible  for  forming  arrangements  in  anticipation  of  the 
full  business. 

N.  B.  It  is  desired  that  the  applications  be  made  di- 
rect per  mail. 


DURHAM  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

I  have  for  sale  the  lullowing  fine  animals: 
One  full  blood  Bull,  nineteen  months  old,  by  Gloster, 
out  of  a  first  rate  full  bred  cow.  lie  is  not  above 
middling  size,  but  is  a  very  beautiful  and  perfect  ani- 
mal, yvicc  $i50.  . 
One  full  blood  bull,  two  years  old— a  very  hne  ani- 
mal.    /Vice  S-50. 

One  full  bred  Heifer,  two  years  old,  now  springing, 
but  the  calf  will  not  be  valuable,  being  (accidentally) 
by  a  common  bull.  She  is  a  very  fine  Heifer,  and  will 
be  sold  for  §225. 

Less  than  Full  Blood. 
One  Bull,  three  years  old,  filtecn-sixteenths  Durham; 
has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  as  fine  an  animal 
as  was  ever  in  the  tniled  Stales.  He  would  be  worth 
twice  the  price  now  asked  lor  him  if  he  had  the  other 
sixteenth  of  Durham  blood,  lie  will  be  sold  lor  §300. 
One  Bull,  fifteen  months  old,  from  good  stock,  seven- 
eighths  Durham,     i'rice  §2:;5. 

One  Bull,  three  years  old,  half  blood  Durham,  a  very 
handsome  animal,  and  from  good  stock.     Price  §150. 

One  Cow,  eight  years  old,  seven-eighths  Dun. am,  a 
fine  breeder,  and  now  in  calf  by  a  full  blood  bull. 
Price  8100.  ,  , 

Three  Milch  Cows,  half  blood   Durham,  very  good 
milkers,  and  of  good  size  and  form;  calves  Irom  two 
to  six  weeks  old.     '1  hey  will  be  sold  for  §50 each. 
Address  1-  1-  HITCHCOCK. 

Jlmer.  Far.  Establislmunt. 


TURNIP  SEED,  BUCKWHEAT,  &c. 

400  lbs.  While  Flat  and  Red  Top  Turnip  Seed. 
100  lbs.  Rula  Baga  or  Swedish  do         do 

The  above  is  of  the  present  years'  growth  and  rais- 
ed under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Robert 
Sinclair,  whose  long  success  in  raising  this  article 
warrants  us  in  recommending  it  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. 

Also,  Early  White  Dutch  Tankard. 
Yellow  Bullock  and  Vellow  Stone  Turnip. 
200  lbs.  Fall  Radish   Seed,  consisting  of  White  and 
Black  Spanish,  Long  White  Summer,  fic. 

100  lbs.  prime  London   Early   York  Cabbage  Seed, 
Early   George,   Green   Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  and  many 
other  kinds  suitable  for  Fall  Sowing. 
In  Store: 
50  bushels  Seed  Buckwheat. 
100  bushels  Herds  grass. 
50  bushels  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass. 
200  lbs.  Canary  Seed. 
1500  lbs.  Yellow  Locust  Seed. 
150  lbs.  Yellow  Mustard  Seed. 

WANTED.— Clover,   Timothy  and   Orchard   Grass 
Seed,  for  which  the  highest  price  will  be  given. 
July  13.  SINCLAIR  tt  MOORE. 


BiVZiTZnOBi:  friccs  cttrbemt. 

Baltimore  Market — Very  little  variation  in  prices 
has  occurred.  The  new  wheal  tiiat  has  reached  the 
market  met  a  ready  sale  at  an  improved  price,  which 
we  quote.  The  price  of  Howaid  street  flour,  from 
wagons,  fluctuates,  and  is  altogether  regulated  by  cir- 
cumstances. The  general  price  paid,  however,  is  §5.624, 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,suilablefor  segars,  6.00  a  15  00  ;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Virginia .4.00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky.  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  452  hhds.  Md.;  114hhds. 
Ohio;  8  hhds.  Ken.  and  2  hhds.  Vir.- total  636  hhds. 

Floor — best  while  wheal  family  §6.15  o  1.25;  super; 

Howard-street,  5.81^  a  5.814;  city  mills,  5.15  0 

city  mills  extra  5.814  a ;— Corn  Meal  bbl  3  62J;- 
GRAIN,  new  red  wheai,  I.  l5al.22;whitedo  1.22401.25; 

—Corn,  white,  60  a  62,  yellow,  62  a  63; RvE,  65  a  67 

—Oats,  36  a  38.— Beans,  15   a  60— Peas,  65  a  10 

CLOVER-SEtr  8.00  a Timotht, —  a Or- 
chard   Grass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00  a  2. 50— Herd's,  —    a Lucerne  —  o  SI4  lb. — 

Barlev,-Flaxseei  1.31  al.SO-CoTToN.Va.1 14al3-Lou. 
14n  M4-.\lab.  1 14  n.l3-Tenn.  .  1  la.  124;  N. Car. 12a.  13; 

Upland  13-a  14 Whiskev,  hhds.  1st  ii.28  n; — in  bbls. 

30  a  32 Wool,  Hns/ifii,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 3S  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33a38;half  do.  30  a  33;  quarterdo.  28  a  SO;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  o 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;qiiarterdo  16  a  lS;coramon,  16  a  18 
Hemp,  Russia,ton  ,«180  a  190;  Country,  dew-rotted, 6 
a  1c.  lb.  water-rotted.  1  a  8c.  — Featheis,  31  n  314;-PlaE- 

ler  Paris,  per  ton,  4.25  (i; ground,  1 .50  o  —     bbl. 

Iron.graypigforfouiidries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton, 28. 00  n  30.00;  bar  Sus.perton, 
15.00  a  85. 00.  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.15  a  6.60 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a3.25;  Hickory,4  00  o4.50;  Pine, 2.00. 


TURNIP  AND  MILLET  SEEDS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  has  in  store  prime  fresh  large 
■White,  Flat,  and  Red  Top  Turnip  Seed,  and  fresh  Mil- 
let Seed.  Also  seed  Buckwheat,  together  Willi  a  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  and  Harvest  Tools, 
and  Agricultural  Implements  generally.  Also  Fox  & 
Borland's  Patent  Threshing  Machines,  with  spring  con- 
caves.   .i"iy  ^-'- 

WANTED, 
All  kinds  of  GRASS   SLED,  for  which  a  fair  price 
wUl  be  given,  by  1.  I.  Hl'l  CIICOCK, 

American  painicr  Establiilinient. 


TO  FARMERS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snalhs  by  the  dozen  or  single, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  general  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
bhellers.  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  Agricultural  Implenienls. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  lor  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice, any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  this  city.  Tlie  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  lime,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  street.  Ap.  26. 
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the  same  proportion  for  more  than  a  square,  or  more  than  on* 
insertion. _^^ 

#35-  Direction  of  Letters. — .\ddrcss  all  bosiness  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  th« 
proprietor,  "L  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  itretU. 
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Baltimore,  Fkidat,  July  19,  188S. 


Robbing  Gardens,  OrcharDi,  &c. — The   prac- 
tice indulypd  in  by  biij-s,  and  encmi ringed  loo  often   by 
parents,  uf  entiTino-  gardiMiS  and  ore  liardsand  robbing 
iheni  ol'fiuil,  floaers.  &.c.  Iixs  become  a  most  serions 
evil  in  tlie  vicinity  of  liiltimnre,  and  we  wish  parti- 
cularly to  call  the  atU'n  ion  of  parents  and  guardians 
to  it.     We  have  occupied  a  considerable  garden  with 
fruit  trees  in  it,  for  many  years,  and  can  assure   the 
Teadpr,   that  while  the  evil  alluded   to  continues,  we 
consider  the  existence  of  IVuit  trees  in  our  garden,  as  a 
mislurtune.    On  the  Sabbath,  particularly,  it  is  neces- 
sary to   lisep  a  continual  watcli,  from  the  time    the 
fruit  is  f<iriu>-d.  till  it  is  gathered,  or  the  boys  will  be 
sure  to  carry  it  all  oft'.     'Ibis  is  the  Ci-.sealso  at  night, 
and  more  or  less  every  ilay  in  the  week.    What  little 
fruit  IS  at  last  secured,  therefore,  costs  more  than  it  is 
■worth.     Tbe  loss  of  the  fruit  is  not  all.     The  break- 
in<r  of  fences,  and  irampling  '.he  garden,  or  crop  in  llie 
field,  necessarily  incident  to  it,  are  fully  as  detrimen- 
tal as  the  robbing  of  the  fruit.     Many  foreigners,  also, 
commit,  these    d'epredalions,  supposing,  as  they  say, 
that,  this  bei.g  a  -'free  cowitry,"  all  fruit  is  free  to 
them.      We  were  actually  told    by  a  foreigner  some 
time  since,  whom  we  caugbtcarryingoff  about  a  peck 
of  our  best  fruit,  ihat   he  thought  in    this  country  all 
fruit    was   common   property.     Now,  so  long  as  this 
theiving  disposition  (jf  the  boys,  (old  and  young,  large 
and   small,)  and   this  mistaken    notion  of  foreigners, 
continue,  it  will  be  impossilde  for  gardeners  in  the  vi- 
cinity to   supply  us  with   fruit.    How  strange  it  ap- 
pears, upon    reliection,  that  boys  can   conscientiuu.-;ly 
ileal  f mil!     They  would  be  horror  struck  at  the  idea 
of  being    supposed    capable   of  stealing   a  "lippenny 
bit,"  and   yet  never  consider  that  the  fruit  they  are 
taking  is  jusl  as  much  property  as  the    money,  and 
'  indeed,  more  so,  because  it  is  the  property  i'self,  while 
money  is  the  mere  representative  of  it,  and  is  freely 
given  away  for   the  merest  trifles.     Fruit  is  as  much 
the  properly  of  the  owner  as  is  his  horse,  or  his  cow, 
as   much  so   as   is  the  furniture  made  by  the  cabinet 
maker,  or  any  other  article  made  by  a   mechanic.     It 
is,  therefore,  jusl  as  criminal  lo  steal  fruit  as  it  would 
be  to  steal  a  hat  or  a  walch,  or  even  the  money  from 
the    drawer  of  the   stori. keeper.     But  with  people  of 
common  sense  it  will  be  needless  to  argue  this  point — 
they  cannot   be  mistaken  on   a  (jiiestion  so  clear;  if 
they  have  doubts  let  them  become  the  possessors   of 
fruit    trees,   and   their    doubts   will    vanish.     In    the 
northern  states  laws  have  been  passed  [lar'.icularly  for 
the   suppression  of  this  evil,  and  there  it  is  very  fast 
declining.     We  think  our  laws  if  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect, should    be  raudified   to  meet  the  cinlingeney; 
but  we  would  prefer   seeing  it  acccomplished  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  for  this  purpuse  we   have  penned  the 
present  article.     To  remove  all  doubts  as    to  the  law 
in   the  case,  it  has  been   determinHd  by  a  few  fruiter 
ers.  In  presenile  the  hoys  and  tlieh  parents  and  gti  ir- 
dians,  and  also  //ie_/'o/Cig'/ie)'S,  both  in    tbe   criminal 
court  _/br  stealing,  and  in  the  civil  court  lor  trespass, 
until  the  evil  in  their  case  shall  be  removed;  and  it  is 
desirable,  that  parents,  guardians,  masters  of  appren- 
tices,  and   all  others   concerned,   be    put    upon  their 
guard,  fur  they  may  be  assured,  that  the    full  extent 
of  the  law    will  be  enforced  without  respect  to  per- 
sons. 

We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  the  subject  in  this  way, 
that  they  might  take  measures  lo  save  themselves  and 
families  from  the  consequences.  It  is  particularly  de- 
sired that  all  the  city  papers  will  copy  this  article 
with  the  same  view. 


S:^Itis  estimated  that  the  farmers  of  the  upper 
counties  of  Virginia,  have  lost  800,000  bushels  of 
grain  by  the  late  freshets. 
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(From  the  Paniily  Lyceum.) 
BREAD  MAKING. 

The  business  of  making  bread  is  not  enough  attend- 
ed lo  in  our  country.  'I'he  yeast  is  too  often  not  |)er- 
feclly  sweet,  and  when  it  has  become  sour,  alkaiine 
substances,  as  sala;ratus,  or  pearlash,  or  soda,  do  not 
resiore  it  lo  lis  original  fitness  for  the  process  of  ter- 
menting  the  dough.  Another  defect  is,  that  the 
dougli  when  put  into  the  oven,  is  frequently  not 
enough,  or  loo  much  fermented,  the  consequence  ol 
which  is,  Ihat  the  bread  is  rather  idaminy  or  sour. 
.\uother,  and  almost  universal  delect  is,  that  the 
bread  is  nut  baked  enough.  The  thickness  of  the 
loaf  may  he  too  great  for  the  heat  of  the  oven;  or  the 
he;it  may  be  so  great  as  burn  or  crisp  the  outside  of 
the  loaf  before  the  inner  parts  are  done. 

The  whole  vegelable  Kingikim  is  composed  of 
three  simple  elementary  substances,  viz:  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, and  carbon.  Of  these  three  starch  is  compo- 
sed. And  starch  constitutes  a  large  part  of  most 
grains,  and  many  roots,  into  some  of  the  grains,  espe- 
cially wheat,  and  in  less  quantiiies  of  rye,  another  sub- 
stance, eulirely  unlike  starch,  enlers.  This  is  called 
gluten,  which  is  also  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon. 

The  starch  and  gluten  composing  wheat  can  be  ea- 
sily se|iaraled,  either  in  grain  or  flour.  The  starch  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  gluten  is  not;  consequently, 
if  kernels  of  wheat  be  retained  in  the  mouth  fur  a 
short  lime,  the  starch  will  be  dissolved  and  removed, 
leaving  behind  the  gluten.  Or  if  a  gill  of  wheat 
flour  be  put  inio  a  cup,  and  e.'cposed  to  repeated  wash- 
ings, pouring  oft'  the  water  al'ier  ills  applied,  it  will 
gradually  dissolve,  and  carry  oft'  the  slarch  from  the 
flour,  leaving  ihe  gluten  by  itself.  The  gluten  is  un- 
like slarch  in  being  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  is  tena- 
cious and  elastic  resembling  India  rubber. 

To  Ihe  gluten  we  are  entirely  indebted  for  light 
bread.  The  flour  of  India  corn,  rice,  potatoes,  aind 
iriany  other  vegetables,  though  they  may  be  used  for 
bread,  can  never  be  raised  so  as  to  make  light  bread 
In  the  process  of  fermentation  in  bread,  carbonic  acid 
is  formed,  which  is  retained  only  by  the  gluten,  the 
starch  permitting  it  lo  escape  as  fast  as  made. 

The  art  of  making  bread,  especially  light  bread, 
then  depends  upon  dift'using  the  yeast  through  it 
equally;  in  other  words,  thorough  kneading  it.  When 
that  is  done  the  carbonic  acid  is  generated  in  nearly 
equal  quantiiies  Ihrougli  Ihe  whole  mass,  the  gluten 
retaining  it  so  as  to  render  the  bread  uniformly  light. 
When  the  yeast  is  diffused  unequally  through  the 
mass,  some  portions  of  the  dough  are  raised  before 
others,  leaving  parts  of  it  unraised,  or  heavy,  while 
other  parts  are  carried  so  far  as  to  become  sour. 

(From  the  National  Gazette.) 

To  MAtiE  THE  PoSOl.E  AND  SaCCA  OF  MEXICO. 

Consulate  U.  S.  A.  Campfclie,  ISi/i  JUai/,  1833. 
Wm.  P.  Dewees,  M.  D.,  Pliiladelplda: 

Deir  Sir, — You  have  long  known,  from  Humboldt, 
that  maize  is  the  piincipal  fooil  of  the  native  people 
and  domestic  animals  of  iNlexico,  and  that  its  alioien- 
lary  preparations  ate  as  numerous  and  variiuis  as 
those  of  rice  in  China  and  the  East  Indies;  but  you 
may  not  yet  have  reflected  ihat  some  of  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  used  in  this  nominal  republic  are  worthy 
of  general  adoption  in  the  United  Stales,  from  ihe  com- 
bined considerations  of  health,  pleasure  and  economy. 

I  therefore  recommend  through  you  lo  our  profes- 
sional brethren  and  fellow  citizens,  both  medically 
and  morally,  ihe  two  fluid  preparations  of  maize  call- 
ed Posole  and  Saccii.  Both  are  milky  fluids  obtained 
from  dry  corn,  well  boiled,  reduced  to  a  fine  dough  by 
a  stone  roller,  diffused  in  water,  and  slruinod  through 
a  fine  sieve.  The  corn  to  make  Poscle  is  boiled  with 
lime,  and  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  corn  in  pure 
water,  from  which  is  made  the  J^acca.  The  boiled 
corn  fur  the  Sacca  is  fit  f(]r  the  rcdler  when  its  integu- 
ments are  so  softened  that  in  some  grains  they  split 


open.     The  corn  for   the  Posole  must  be  boiled  until 
its  integuments   v.re  neatly    consumed  and   the  eyes 
separated   by   the  lime.     The  solt  grains  of  both  ar« 
converted   into  dough  on  a  slightly  concave  surface  of 
a   sione    having  a   gradual   descent  to  the  table,  by 
means  <if  another  stone,  long,  rounded   and  tapering, 
analogous  to  the  rolling  pin  id'  our  bakers.     Tliis  la- 
borious process  of  the  females  I  do  not  of  course  men- 
tion for  imitation,  and  as  little  their  easy  method  of 
mixing  the  dough  and  water  with  llieir  unaidfd  hands. 
But  be  the  preparatory  steps  what  they  may,  when 
once  the  fine  farinaceuiis  particles  of  this  boiled  and 
bruised   corn   are  passed  through   llie  sirainer   in  the 
shape  of  a  white  fluid — they  become  as  agreeable  lo 
the  taste  as  almonds  under  the  form  of  Orgeat  or  Al- 
mendrada;  and  when  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey 
Ihe  Saccii  may  be  mistaken   fur  milk  drawn  from  Ihe 
cow.      As  in  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  so  in    Posole 
and  Sacca,some  skill  is  requisite  in  the  maker;  and  I 
therefore  advise  you  not  to  form  a  decided   opinion  of 
their  merits  on  a  few  trials.     When   medically  pre- 
sented, the  physician  will,  of  course,  select  the  limed 
Posole,  or  Ihe  pure  Sacca,  according  to  the  slate  of 
his  patient's  system  or  alimentary  canal.     A  case  of 
protracted  intestinal  hemorrhage  in  a  lady,  is  now  get- 
ting well    under  my  care  without  any  other  remedy 
than  lime  water  and  milk,  alternated   wilh  Posole  as 
both  t'ood  and  medicine. 

In  introducing  the  Sacca  to  American  society,  it 
may  be  presented  under  the  anglicised  name  of 
maizeade,  by  analogy  with  lemonade.  It  may  be 
confiilently  recommended  to  our  citizens  as  a  superior 
substitute  for  Swaim's  Panacea,  Chambers' Specific, 
or  Graham's  Bread,  to  remedy  the  evils  for  which 
they  are  respectively  exiolled:  and  I  add  that  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  this  cheap,  unirrilating  nourishment  will 
do  more  towards  checking  excess  in  spirituous  liquors 
than  all  the  tem|)eiance  socieues  in  Ihe  United  States. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  humble  and  obe- 
dient servant,  Henrv  Perrine. 


Rare  BmD.^Last  week  a  bird  of  great  raritv  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  was  shot  by  a  gentleman  of 
Boston — the  water  ouzel,  or  water  creek,  or  water 
crow.  It  is  a  solitary  inhabitant  of  the  mountainous 
parrs  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  its  habits,  as  de- 
scribed by  Linnsus  and  Bewick,  are  extraordinary 

assimilating  a  litile  bird  that  we  hear  the  olden  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  Lincolnshire,  ascribe  to  the 
dancing  parlies  of  Ihe  roughs  and  reeves  which  were 
the  tenants  of  our  morasses  in  the  East  and  West 
Fen  previous  lo  their  enclosure.  Bewick,  says,  "this 
species  is  removed  from  the  place  it  has  hitherto  hold- 
en,  in  all  systems,  among  the  land  birds;  its  habits 
and  manners  are  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  chiefly  found 
in  high  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  and  al- 
ways by  the  sides  of  brooks  and  rocky  rivers,  particu- 
larly where  they  fall  in  cascades,  or  run  with  o-reat 
rapidity  among  stones  and  fragments  of  broken  rocks; 
'-here  it  may  be  seen  perched  on  the  top  of  a  stone  in 
Ihe  midst  of  a  torrent — in  a  continual  dipping  motion, 
or  short  courtesy  often  repealed,  whilst  it  is  watchinw 
for  lis  food,  which  consists  of  small  fishes  and  insects. 
The  feathers  of  this  biid,  like  those  of  ihe  duck  tribe, 
are  impervious  to  water,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  con- 
tinue a  l.mj  time  in  that  fluid  without  sustaining  ihe 
least  injury.  But  the  most  singular  trail  in  its  char- 
acter (and  it  is  well  authenticated)  is  thai  of  ils  possess- 
ing the  power  of  walking  in  quest  of  its  prey  on  the 
pebbly  bottom  of  a  river,  in  llie  same  way  and  with 
the  same  ease  as  if  it  were  on  dry  land."  What  is 
still  further  retnarkahle,  ih  s  bird  is  not  web-footed, 
but  has  Ihe  legs  and  toes  short  and  strono,  ijUe  those 
of  a  crow. — Boston  {Eaa.)  Herald. 


A  writer  in  the  New  'i'ork  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
thus  closes  an  emphatic  paragraph: — "Every  man  Ihat 
has  the  tail  of  his  horse  cut  oflF.  nicked  or  pricked, 
should  have  the  fore  finger  of  his  right  hand  tut  off, 
and  so  should  the  operator.'' 
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(From  Ihe  Farmers'  Register.) 

MEMORANDA 

Of  the  Gkneral  System  of  Ccf.tivation  and 

Imphovkment  Practised  by 

fielding  lewis,  es<1.  of  wyanoke. 

Reports  of  the  practices  and  opinions  of  experi- 
enced and  successful  fanners,  huwever  incomplete,  or 
limited  in  tlieir  plan,  are  generally  iritereslin*^  and  in- 
Blruclive  lo  those  who  have  stdl  lo  contend  with  sim- 
ilar difliculties,  and  are  aljle  lo  make  use  of  similar 
means  lor  ihe  improvement  of  their  lands.  Indepen- 
dent of  these  general  considerations,  there  are  oti.er 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  farm  of  Mr  Lewis, 
which  may  cause  a  report  of  ils  niinagement  to  be 
more  satislactnry  than  naight  be  presented  elsewhere, 
even  tliouirh  equal  intelligence  and  industry  had  been 
exercised,  and  equal  or  greater  imprcjvemenls  made. 
Under  ihese  impiessions,  I  offer  the  lollnwing  memo- 
randa of  a  visit  recently  made  to  Wjanoke,  (April 
the  I'Jlh,  1S3.5.)  ihe  time  of  which  wasdiligently  em- 
ployed in  viewing  Ihe  farm,  and  making  inquiries,  the 
answers  \o  which  will  he  here  pre-enied.  The  gen- 
eral appi  arance  of  the  land  will  be  described  as  it 
Struck  upon  Ihe  first  view  of  a  stranger:  but  Ihe  de- 
tails of  practice,  or  opinions,  will  be  giien  as  furnish- 
ed by  Mr.  L.  aided  (when  he  Connd  it  necessary)  by 
reference  to  the  diary  of  his  operations. 

The  lower  part  of   VVyanoke,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  is  siloaied   on  the  north  side  of  James  river, 
in  Charles  Ciiyc-onnly.     The  whole  farm  (e.vclusive 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  outside  of  the 
enclosure,  principally  low  marsh)  consists  of  six  hun- 
dred acres  of   land,  almost  entirely  arable.     It  is  a 
low  peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  river  and  a  small 
creek,  e.xcept  on  one  s  de,  where  a  straight  land  line 
forms  a  boundary.  The  whole  peninsula,  though  near- 
ly level  throoghout,is  no  where  entirely  so:  but  has  a 
gently  nndulaliug  surface,  which  serves  to  keep  the 
soil   abundantly  dry,  without  there  b'jing  any  where 
enongli  declivity  to  be  objectionable.     'I'he  whole  of 
the  arable  land  was  cleared  long  ago;  and  as  ils  natu- 
ral boundaries  forbid  an  alteration  of  Ihe  extent  ot  the 
farm,  the  qnanliiy  of  land  siibjecled  lo  tillage  has  not 
varied  in   half   a  century.      For  this  reason,  the  rale 
of  improvement  may  be  here  estimated  with  a  degree 
of  precision  tliat  is  rarely  attainable  on  other  farms, 
where  new  clearings  or  other  circumstances  have  Ire- 
quently  served  to  alter  the  extent  of  land  cultivated. 
Wyanoke  is   altogether  of  that  class  of  low  lands 
which  are  found   at  intervals  along  the  tide  water  of 
James  river — which  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
alluvion  of  the  river,  but  which  formation  could  not 
have  taken    place,  unless   the  water  had   then   both 
a  volume  and  rapidity  very  far  exceeding  what  now 
exist,  and  a  long  continued   elevation  withal,  twenty 
feet  higher  ihan   has  ever  been  known.     Such  an  ori- 
gin, apparently,  had   the  fine  lands  of  Curie's  neck, 
Shirley,   I'lrkley,   Westover,  Fhiwer    de    Hundred, 
Brandon  and   Sandy  Point,  and   various  other  tracts, 
which,  notwitbsinnding  all  the  existing  diversities  of 
soil,  and   of   elevation,  niainiain   a  general    resem- 
blance,    VVyanoke  stretches  out  so  as  to  lorm  an  an- 
gle in  the  course  of  the  river,  and  the  many  depres- 
sions in  the  land  extend   through   from  west    lo  east, 
and  nearly   parallel    to  each  other,  seemingly    as  if 
the  river  had  passed  over  in  its  direct  course,  forming 
the  land  by  its  sediment,  and  leaving  in  these  depres- 
sions the  channels  or  traces  of  the  strongest  currents. 
The  upper  or  western  side  of  the  land  is  the  highest, 
and  the  elevation  gradually  increases  throuv^h  the  ad- 
joining kind,  (Dr.  Minge's,)  which  is  of  the  same  ap- 
parent fyrination  and  general    character.       But  con 
trary  to  what   might  be  expected   from  such   natural 
causes,  the  upper  and   most  elevated    lands  are  the 
most  argillaceous,  and  the  eastern  and  the  lowest  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula,  is  a  silicious  sand,  of  which 


the  particles  of  c<inrse  are  much  heavier.  This  low- 
er extremity  hiis  but  a  few  feel  of  elevation  above 
the  highest  tides;  and  ihe  depressions  are  there  low 
enough  to  be  ofieii  covered  by  the  tides,  unless  where 
protected  by  short  dykes.  'I'he  few  and  narrow  strips 
ihus  injured  or  lust,  form  the  only  unproductive  or 
waste  land  within  the  mass  of  arable.  The  western 
end,  which  is  generally  the  highest,  may  be  called  a 
good  Icjam  of  medium  texture,  equally  removed  from 
adhesiveness  and  looseness.  The  lowest  and  some 
(ilher  parts  are  very  saiidy  and  loose  in  texture,  and 
the  (rri  at  body  of  land  is  of  different  grades  be- 
tween these  iwocvlremcs.  In  its  impoverished  state, 
and  when  under  tillage,  a  great  part  of  the  farm  in 
dry  weather  might  suffer  injury  from  the  force  of  high 
winds. 

The  general  fertility  and  peculiar  value  of  the  low 
lands,  referred  to  above,  are  well  known.  Lower 
W'yanoke  seems  to  differ  from  all  in  being  more  san- 
dy, and  until  improved,  was  also  much  poorer,  than 
the  greater  part  of  those  lands.  Enough  still  remains 
unimproved  lo  indicate  ihe  general  quality  of  nearly 
all  the  farm  in  1794,  when  Mr  Lewis  bet-ame  its 
owner, and  perhaps  long  after.  A  considerable  space, 
which  has  never  yet  been  limed,  now  appears  even 
more  unproductive  than  Mr.  L.  estimates  its  probable 
yield;  viz:  fifteen  bushels  of  coin  or  eight  of  rye.  Such 
poor  lands  he  finds  more  profitable  in  rye  or  oats,  and 
therefore  does  not  sow  in  wheat;  but  supposes  it 
might  bring  five  or  six  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
natural  growth  now  on  it  is  very  meager,  and 
throughout  is  in  part  formed  of  sheep  sorrel  and  hen's 
nest  grass.  This  piece  is  very  level,  and  has  well 
improved  ground  lyinu-  alongside.  It  is  rather  more 
sandy  than  the  aveiage  of  the  farm.  Except  for  the 
reddish  brown  color  of  this  and  the  other  unimproved 
land,  there  is  no  perceptible  indication  of  its  having 
been  rich  in  a  stale  of  nature,  which  Mr.  L.  sup- 
poses was  the  case  with  the  whole  of  Wyanoke, 
though  all  was  impoverished  before  he  first  knew  the 
farm.  All  the  spots  that  have  not  been  limed  (and 
they  are  in  various  places)  show  a  considerable  growth 
of  sorrel— and  it  appears  in  smaller  quantity  even  in 
many  places  that  have  licen  limed,  llius  proving  suffi- 
ciently the  original  suitableness  of  the  soil  to  that 
weed.  The  reddish  brown  colo'  belongs  to  all  the 
land,  being  the  darker  where  most  improved.  The 
subsoil  is  not  very  different  from  the  soil,  but  is  more 
sandy.     No  clay  any  where.* 

It  is  a  very  general  opinion  in  Virginia,  that  sandy 
soils  are  greatly  inferior  to  clay  soils,  in  their  capacity 


*  Tv/o  samples  of  soil  were  selected  lo  ascertain  by 
subsequent  examination  the  actual  proportions  of  sili- 
cioiis  sand  contained.  The  land  from  which  one  sam- 
ple was  taken  was  considered  by  Mr.  L.  to  be  of  me- 
dium texture,  compaied  with  the  whole  farm — had 
been  limed  at  his  usual  rate  some  years  before,  as  well 
as  manured,  and  now  supposed  to  be  capable  of  yield- 
ing thirty-two  or  thirty-three  bushels  of  corn,  and  af- 
terwards, fourteen  or  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  Tlic  other  sample  was  chosen  to  show  the  tex- 
ture of  the  lightest  soil  forming  any  considerable  part 
of  the  whole  extent  of  the  farm.  The  results  obtain- 
ed were  as  follows: 

lUOO  grains  of  the  medium  soil,  yielded 

S-2o     —     sand,  mostly  coarse,  and  almost  none  ve- 
ry hoc. 
1G4     —     fine  clay,  &.c. 
1 1     —     lost  in  the  process  of  separation. 

1000  grains  of  the  lighter  soil,  yielded 

813    —    sand,  still  coarser  than  the  other. 
122     —     fine  clay,  tc, 
5     —    lost. 

Much  of  the  sand  of  both  samples  was  tinned  with 
the  color  of  rust  of  iron.  The  clay  was  brown,  slight- 
ly iiuliiiiiig  to  red.  No  carbonic  acid  fas  could  be  ex- 
pelled from  either  sample,  and  therefore,  no  cardoiiofe 
of  lime  was  present. 


for  receiving  durable  im|)roveinent,  and  yieldmg  the 
most  valuable  products  and  profits  to  the  cultivator. — 
This  opinion  has  probablv  grown  out  of  the  facts,  that 
nearly  all  of  our  must  valuable  lands  are  loams  of 
different  degrees  of  adhesiveness,  and  that  our  sandy 
soils  are  almost  always  poor,  and  of  lil'le  profit  to 
their  owners.  Another  opinion,  still  more  extended, 
and  indeed  almost  universal,  is  that  though  rich  sands 
may  be  even  ihe  best  of  corn  lauds,  they  must  be  com- 
paratively worthless  for  the  production  of  wheat. — 
The  belief  long  enterlained  that  both  these  (qiinions 
are  quite  erroneous,  formed  another  indneement  to 
present  areporlof  the  farm,  svhicli  furnishes  abundant 
proof  that  the  mere  deficiency  of  clay  does  not  pre- 
vent a  Soil  reaching  the  highest  value.  V\  heat  re- 
quires a  stifi"  soil  to  yeld  the  greatest  possi'jie  pro- 
duct— but  such  lands  require  so  much  labor,  and  their 
man.igeinenl  depends  so  much  on  the  season  and 
weather,  that  their  crops  of  wheat  are  olten  less 
heavy,  and  still  ofiener  less  profitable,  that  on  good 
sandy  soils,  where  the  friability  of  texture  causes  til- 
lage to  be  far  cheaper,  ami  the  alternations  of  wet  and 
dry  seasons  have  c  mparatively  but  little  effect  in  in- 
juring the  crop,  or  obLUrncting  tillage.  The  crops  of 
a  sandy  soil, or  which  the  maximum  product  is  twen- 
ty-five bushels  of  wheat,  would  generally  be  heavier, 
and  certainly  would  give  more  average  clear  profit, 
than  those  of  clay  soils  that  might  bring  forty  bushels, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  But  it  is 
time  lo  bring  forward  in  support  of  this  position,  opin- 
ions and  practice  that  will  be  justly  deemed  of  much 
higher  authority,  than  any  deductions  or  reasoning  of 
mine. 

Rotation  of  Cfops,and  general  plan  of  Cullivation. 
The  farm  was  formerly  kept  by  Mr.  L.  under  the 
three  field  rotation,  1.  corn.— 2.  wheat — 3.  at  rest, 
under  the  spontaneous  growth  of  grass  and  weeds, 
and  more  or  less  grazed.  .\t  that  tune,  and  long  af- 
terwards, this  rotation  was  the  mildest  in  use  in  low- 
er Virginia.  Since  1S16.  hs  rotation  has  been  1. 
corn — 2.  wheat  on  all  good  land,  and  oats  or  rye  on 
the  unimpioved  and  poorest— 3.  clover,  mowed — 4. 
clover,  grazed.  Clover,  however,  has  occupied  no 
more  land  than  had  been  previously  limed.  Field 
peas,  which  always  follow  the  new  applications  of 
lime,  take  a  part  of  the  field  of  the  fourth  year:  and 
another  smaller  pari  is  under  turnips.  Formerly, 
one  hundred  and  ninety  acres,  or  one-third  of  the 
farm,  was  every  year  under  wheat,  except  such  parts 
as  were  quite  too  poor — and  the  average  crop  was  less 
that  one  thousand  bushels.  Now  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres  make  a  field,  and  the  unimproved  or  poor- 
est parts  (usually  about  forty  acres)  being  in  rye  or 
oats,  only  about  one  hundred  acres  are  put  under 
wheat,  and  the  annual  average  crop  is  now  more  than 
doubled.  Last  year,  183,!,  when  only  ninety-eight 
acres  were  in  wheat,  the  crop  was  over  two  thousand 
bushels.  The  present  average  product  of  all  the  land 
usually  put  in  wheat,  is  supposed  to  be  twenty  bush- 
els—and  the  corn  from  the  same  land  the  previous 
year  is  thirty-five  busliels  or  more. 

Though  ]\Ir.  L  has  been,  since  1794,  attempting 
to  improve  his  land  by  using  putrescent  manures  in 
unusually  great  quantities,  and  by  his  well  known 
careful  and  judicious  general  management,  still  the 
great  improvements  made  have  couiinenced  within 
the  last  twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  has  been 
regularly  applying  lime,  and  his  now  given  that 
manure  to  about  three  lourtbs  of  the  land.  He  had 
made  small  experiments  with  lime  as  long  as  six 
years  before,  when  lis  use  was  uid;nown  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  except  in  small  experiments.  But  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  like  some  other  neighboring 
farmers,  he  has  gone  as  fully  into  the  practice  as  the 
supply  of  shells,  and  the  disposable  labor  of  the  farm 
would  permit.  Lime  first  enalded  him  to  make  clo- 
ver a  field  crop.  Before,  it  could  not  he  produced 
with  any  certainty  or  profit,  except  on  the  richest  lots 
around  the  houses,  w  Inch  hail  the  best  preparation  and 
every  care  bestowed.     It  is  now  an  abundant  crop 
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wherever  liis  lin.panil  the  subsequent  covering  uf  pu- 
trescent manure  extend. 

The  qnaniity  of  stalile  and  farm  pen  manure  pre- 
pared and  applied  aie  unusually  s;real,evrn  ounsid.T 
in<T  the  ahunilant  supply  ol'  mateiials,  compared  to  the 
seTieral  usag-e  But  no  other  means  for  furnishiiiij 
veo-elahle  suhstances  to  the  soil  are  used,  no  green 
crops  ploughed  in,  nor  the  entire  growth  of  g;rass  left 
any  where  lo  rut  upon  the  land.  It  is  preferred  to 
pass  every  piilresceut  material  through  the  slab'es  and 
cattle  yards.  In  this  respect  the  pracMice  of  Mr.  L 
differs  essentially  from  other  succ  sslul  improvers  of 
the  soil.  His  green  or  meliorating  crops  of  clover, 
peas,  &c.  are  partly  secured  for  dry  food,  and  llie  b.il- 
ance  consumed  by  live  stud;  in  the  field.  He  has 
tried  niaisli  mud,  (to  which  his  access  is  very  easy,) 
but  found  it  not  worth  the  labor.  It  was  of  a  kind 
composi-d  principally  of  decayed  veget-,ible substances. 
Naked  fallows  for  wheat  are  rejected;  and  even  wheat 
on  clover  lay.  as  being  on  the  whole, less  profitable  o:i 
such  land  than  wheat  after  corn.  'I'his  decision  is 
not  influenced  by  a  belief  that  the  former  practices 
■would  be  injurious  to  the  soil.  He  is  not  satisfied  of 
the  correeiness  of  the  common  opinion,  that  the  Soil 
is  impoverished  hy  e.vposure  to  the  sun. 

Bwniiis:  and  apiili/iits:  Oyster  Shell  Lime. — Close 
kilns  wiih  walls  of  hrick  or  stone,  have  not  yet  been 
used  to  burn  o\ster  shells  fur  manore;  and  until  fuel 
becomes  more  cosily  than  the  additional  transportation 
of  the  lime,  it  will  he  cheap.-r  to  use  wooden  kilns.— 
What  are  cummonly  cUed  lime  kilns  are  merely  heaps 
of  wood  and  shells,  built  up  in  a  somewhat  cubical 
form,  by  which  the  burning  is  imperfectly  performed 
at  oreat  eNpense  of  fuel,  though  without  much  trou- 
ble. Rlr  I.,  burns  his  shells  in  the  following  man- 
ner. A  pen  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  square,  is 
built  of  round  green  pine  logs,  (notched  where  they 
lock, so  as  to  come  as  close  together  as  their  form  will 
allow,)  and  with  a  floor  of  similar  logs,  chinked  with 
smaller  pieces,  so  as  to  prevent  the  shells  dropping 
through.  The  bottom  logs  of  the  kiln  aie  laid  on 
four  corner  blocks,  of  twelve  inches,  so  as  to  leave  a 
vacancy  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  between  the 
earth  and  the  bottom  of  the  floor,  which  is  to  be  pack- 
ed closely  with  dry  wood.  The  walls  uf  the  pen  are 
raised  about  nine  feet;  and  about  one  hundred  logs  of 
six  to  eiglil  inches  through  (which  these  now  put  up 
seemed  to  be)  usually  serve  for  the  floor  and  side 
walls.  The  shells  are  thrown  in,  and  in  layers  of 
different  degrees  of  thickness,  according  to  their  or- 
der, and  separated  by  thin  layers  of  pine  wood,  cut 
eight  feet  lung,  and  split  to  the  usual  size  for  fuel. — 
The  size  of  the  last  kiln  burnt  by  .Mr.  L.  according 
to  his  memorandum  hook,  was  as  follows: 

Kiln  seventeen  feet  square  and  nine  feet  high,  in- 
side measure. 

The  lowest  bed  of  shells  eight  inches,  (he  thinks  it 
might  as  well  have  been  twelve  inches.) 

The  second  bed  of  shells  12  inches. 
"     third       "  "      16 

«'    fourtli    "  "     20       " 

"     fi.th        "  "      15       " 

"    sixth      "  "       6       " 

The  layers  of  wood  between  were  equal,  and  about 
si.\  inches.  This  kiln  took  one  hundred  hogsheads  of 
shells,  and  consumed  ten  cords  of  wood  in  the  layers, 
and  three  more  of  foundation  or  kindling  wood.  The 
kiln  should  he  fired  in  calm  weather;  and  if  the  wind 
afterwards  rises,  it  should  be  kept  off  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  a  screen  of  brush,  or  whatever  may  be  uiost 
convenient. 

The  burning  (in  preference)  is  done  in  March,  or 
as  soon  after  as  may  be.  The  newly  burnt  shells  are 
caried  to  the  field  as  soon  as  they  are  cold  enough, 
and  deposited  in  small  parcels  of  a  measured  heaped 
half  bushel  each,  at  distances  of  si.\  yards.  The 
field  is  previously  ploughed,  and  marked  off  carefully 
in  checks  of  six  yards  square.  These  small  heaps  of 
shells  are  immediately  covered  completely,  but  not 
heavily  ,by  thesurrounding  earth  being  drawnover  them 


with  broad  hoes.  If  a  heavy  rain  was  to  catch  the  lime 
before  tliis  covering,  much  uf  it  would  become  a  wet 
sticky  mortar,  dilliculi  to  manage  and  impossible  tu 
dislribute  equally.  When  secured  in  the  heaps,  the 
moisture  aosorbed  from  the  earth  will  usually  slake 
the  lime  in  forty  eight  hours.  The  heaps  are  tlieii 
cut  down  and  mixed  with  hoes,  and  careluUy  spread 
so  as  to  cover  the  field  very  eipially.  The  laud  is 
then  well  harrowed,  more  effectually  to  dislribute  and 
mix  the  lime  svilh  llie  soil.  The  quantity  applied  to 
the  acre  is  about  seventy  bushels  of  the  burnt  and  un- 
slaked shells,  which  quantity  is  produced  by  burning 
si.x  lio;:siieads  (one  fiundred  and  eight  busiiels)  of 
shells;  and  the  same,  if  well  burnt,  will  swell  in 
slaking,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  or  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  bushels.  The  lime  is  always  |)ul 
on  a  part  of  the  field  of  tlie  fourth  year,  and  is  put 
under  field  peas  tlie  same  year.  The  red,  or  cow 
pea,  is  preferred,  being  considered  mosl  profitable  for 
live  stock;  and  as  that  is  a  late  kind,  it  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  twentieth  of  April, 
that  the  crop  may  mature.  Two  after  ploughings  and 
oneslight  hand  weedingserve  to  cultivate  lljecrop;aiid 
its  product,  Mr.  L.  llimks,  though  without  tiaving 
made  any  experiment  or  careful  estimate,  usually 
pays  the  whole  e.vpense  of  the  liming.  He  has  the 
bulk  of  the  peas  gathered  by  hand,  but  not  closely; 
and  the  remaining  pods  and  vines  are  eaten  on  the 
ground  by  cattle.  The  peas  are  partly  ground  into 
meal  and  mixed  with  other  food  for  mules,  fur 
which  use  they  are  much  valued.  i\lr  L.  has  never 
compared  the  products  of  peas  with  corn  on  equal 
land,  but  supposes  tnat  more  bushels  per  acre  would 
be  obtained  fiom  corn. 

Mr.  L.  does  not  think  that  a  heavier  cover  of  lime 
wouKI  be  much  more  effective.  He  showed  the  irround 
where  an  experiment  had  been  carefully  made  to  test 
this  question,  and  which  is  still  on  trial.  Three 
years  ago  a  certain  space  marked  out  through  equal 
land,  was  limed  with  a  second  cover  equal  to  the  first 
and  usual  quantity,  which  had  been  applied  to  the 
field  four  years  earlier,  and  was  followed  by  manure 
from  the  stable  and  farm  yard,  the  year  after  the  first 
liming.  The  field  is  now  in  wheat,  and  the  growth 
excellent  throughout,  but  unequal,  and  the  part  doubly 
limed  is  not  perceptibly  superior  to  that  on  either  side. 
Still  he  expects  a  ditftrent  result  on  a  soil  less  liorht, 
and  applied  his  last  lime  as  a  second  and  lighter  dress- 
ing to  the  siift'est  loam,  in  preference  to  the  lightest 
land  that  had  yet  received  none.  He  has  found  that 
the  lightest  soils  here,  and  the  sliflTest  among  the  clay 
soils  of  his  farms  in  Gloucester,  are  neither  so  much 
improved  by  liming  as  are  soils  of  medium  texture. 

The  whole  expense  of  liming  has  not  oeen  estima- 
ted by  Mr.  L.  nor  has  the  benefit  from  lime  alone  been 
ascertained.  He  always  covers  with  putrescent  ma- 
nure the  whole  of  the  previous  year's  limed  land,  and 
sows  all  in  clover.  The  durable  benefit  obtained  from 
the  manure  in  part,  and  the  wh  de  value  derived  from 
the  clovei,  are  indirectly  the  effects  of  the  lime.  Tlie 
expense  bears  a  very  small  proporti(m  to  the  profit. — 
The  only  difficulty  in  liming,  arises  from  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  supply  of  shells,  and  the  fear  that  they 
will  be  still  morescarce,  as  their  use  extends.  Small 
vessels  now  bring  cargoes  of  oyster  shells,  and 
sell  them  (on  board)  at  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents 
the  hogshead.  The  labor  of  landing  them  is  an  ad- 
ditional expense  tu  the  farmer 

Gypsum  had  been  frequently  fiied  on  clover  as  well 
as  other  crops  before  liming,  and  with  little  rir  no 
benefit.  It  has  not  been  tried  since  liming,  but  he  is 
now  about  to  make  the  experiment  again. 

No  value  is  attached  to  the  caustic  quality  of  the 
lime,  and  indeed  it  is  supposed  to  have  lost  that  qiial- 
ily  by  exposure  under  the  usual  treatment,  before  the 
succeeding  crop  of  peas  begins  to  grow.  'J"en  or 
twelve  days  are  generally  allowed  to  intervene  for  this 
purpose,  between  the  spreading  and  harrowing  in  of 
the  lime,  and  the  planting  of  the  peas.  When  peas 
were  planted  itumediately  after  the  spreading,  their 


growth  was  thought  to  show  some  injury  from  the  re- 
maining causticity  of  the  lime.  Still  >Ir.  L.  is  not 
satisfied,  that  an  equal  quantity  of  mild  calcare- 
ous earth  in  any  other  form,  would  serve  as  well  as 
lime  prepared  by  burning.  Without  denying  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  deduction  from  his  opinions  and  prao- 
tice,  he  prefers  adhering  lothe  practice  which  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  liighly  beneficial  and  sufficient- 
ly cheap.  No  banks  of  fossil  shells  are  oi?  his  land, 
nor  nearer  than  eight  or  ten  miles  distance  by  water 
carriage. 

As  one-fourth  of  the  farm  has  not  yet  been  limed, 
the  general  improvement  by  thai  means  is  still  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  increase  of  crops  may  be  fairly  suppo- 
sed to  be  yet  much  below  what  a  few  more  years  of 
the  same  practice  will  exhibit.  Whatever  increase  of 
product  has  been  obtained  is  almost  entirely  owing  to 
lime,  considering  its  indirect  as  well  as  its  direct  ben- 
efits. Without  lime,  there  was  (and  could  be)  no  im- 
provement froiTi  clover;  and  all  the  putrescent  manure 
used  before  liming,  seemed  merely  to  keep  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  from  decreasing  This  opinion  re- 
quires no  stronger  proof  than  the  following  table  of 
all  the  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  made  for  twenty-one 
successive  years  before  limiiig  was  begun,  and  when 
the  farm  was  under  the  regular  three  shift  rotation. 
The  fulness  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Lewis'  diary,  has 
enabled  him  to  furnish  me  with  this  statement. 


YEAR. 

wHE-vr. 
Bu-hels. 

CORN. 

Barrels 

P;ice  of 
corn  sold. 

nge  i  ii62 

516 

842 
6.50 

83  75 

1797 
1798 

896 

975 

1280 

3  00 
3  00 

1799 

661 
620 
750 

2  50 

18U0 
1801 

7.yO 

1400 
14.53 

4  41 

3  33 

1802 

811 
626 
573 

2  46 

1803 
1804 

940 

1150 

866 

4  00 

5  00 

1805 

650 
524 

6;;0 

2  33 

l,.Otj 
]!;07 

llfiO 
983 
1060 

5  00 
2  00 

180,'! 

646 
700 
750 

2  Si 

1809 
1810 

v8l 
1060 
125.5 

3  50 
3  75 

l.SIl 

54-J 
652 

667 

4  00 

1812 
1813 

905 
8:0 

7ro 

3  00 
3  33 

1814 

4114 
448 
425 

3  ;i2 

l;il5 
1816 

12.;0 
942 

4  00 
7  00 

Avera 

^e,  1052 

630  Average. 

Though  this  table  shows  much  diffeience  of  pro- 
duct from  good  and  bad  seasons,  there  is  no  apparent 
average  increase  in  the  produce  of  any  one  field.  The 
crop  uf  wheat,  which  stands  first  in  each  division  of 
three  years,  was  in  every  case  on  the  field  which  was 
in  corn  the  previous  year;  and  in  like  manner  for  the 
second  and  third  crops.  Thus  each  division  uf  the 
corn  crops  shows  the  whole  product  of  the  whole  farm 
in  corn — and  the  same  as  to  the  wheal,  for  as  much 
of  each  field  as  was  worth  putting  under  that  crop. — 
The  fields  were  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres 
each.  When  divided  into  four  fields,  after  1816,  the 
crops  of  the  first  year  were  diminished,  by  each  of 
the  fields  losing  about  fifty  acres  in  extent,  notwith- 
stamling  the  counteracting  beni  fits  then  beginning 
from  lime.  The  last  crop  of  wheat  (1832)  was  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  bushels,  from 
ninety-eight  acres,  and  eiglity-eight  bushels  of  seed. 
The  season  was  good  for  wheat  —  the  field  is  rather 
more  productive  than  the  general  average  uf  the  four, 
but  is  nut  the  best  of  them. 

The  crops  of  corn  have  not  been  so  much  increased 
as  those  of  wheat  for  several  reasons.  The  unimprov- 
ed part  of  each  field  is  now  as  formerly,  always  under 
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corn  in  its  turn,  and  it  may  be  well  suppused  ihat  no 
increase  of  product  is  shown  there:  aiid  the  t'ormer 
impoverishment  of  the  other  land  did  not  lessen  the 
yield  of  corn  so  much  as  wheal,  from  the  peculiar  fit- 
ness of  this  s:indy  soil  for  the  growth  of  corn. 

Since  the  piitrcsient  manures  have  succeeded  lime, 
it  is  not  supposed  that  their  beneficial  effects  have  l)een 
lost  by  time  and  after  cultivation.  It  needs  no  other 
evidence  than  the  forejroing  table  of  crops  to  prove 
that  the  effect  of  the  manure  formerly  applied  must 
have  lasted  but  a  very  short  time. 

Putrescent  JMtiimres. — About  fifty  head  of  cattle 
are  kept,  (not  countins  the  calves  under  a  year  old,) 
sixty  sheep,  ten  or  eleven  work  horses  or  mules,  four 
saddle  atid  carriage  horses,  and  as  many  linijs  as  will 
furnish  about  fifty  annually  to  be  slauifhtered  for  ba- 
con. From  two  Ihunsand  si.\  hunilred  or  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  good  hoisn  cart  loads  of  manure 
from  the  stables  and  littered  pens  (with  some  other 
putrescent  inatiers)  are  usually  made,  besides  the  land 
manured  by  naked  cow  pens  in  summer.  'J"he  whole 
space  manured  already  for  the  present  corn  crop, 
amounts  to  fifty-four  acres.  The  vegetal)le  materials 
used  as  food  and  litter  to  make  this  manure,  are  the 
Straw  of  the  wheal  crop,  the  stalks  and  the  belter  for- 
irre  of  the  corn,  the  clover  from  as  much  as  can  be 
mowed  of  the  limed  land  of  one  field,  and  the  coarse 
hay  of  eighteen  acres  of  wet  marshy  meadow. — 
Leaves  T&ked  in  the  woods,  are  enough  valued  to  be 
carted  (when  leisure  pormifs)  two  and  a  half  miles, 
which  is  tlie  distance  from  tlie  woodland  belonyinij:  to 
the  farm.  i'"ive  or  six  acres  ot  turnips  are  also  made, 
which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  manure,  as 
well  as  to  the  food  of  the  milch  cows,  (jxen.  &.o. 
The  winter  pens  for  cattle  are  made  in  the  field 
to  be  manured,  whicli  is  always  the  land  intended 
for  corn.  Plenty  of  litter  is  furnished,  and  early  in 
January  the  ricking  is  commenced,  and  continued 
fro.m  time  to  lime  as  the  slate  of  the  weather  and  the 
manure  may  require.  The  stable  yard  has  a  long  pit 
eiirhteen  inches  deep,  inlo  which  the  fresh  manure  is 
thrown,  with  the  litter  cleared  out  of  the  stables. — 
This  general  clearing  out  is  not  done  except  on 
rainy  days,  or  other  leisure  times.  Whim  rpiite  wei, 
this  manure  is  caned  from  the  pit,  to  aid  in  form- 
inof  a  riik  made  just  without  the  cow  pen.  For 
this  purpose,  the  parcels  of  litter  from  the  cattle  and 
from  the  horses,  are  laid  in  alternate  beds  on  each 
other,  two  feet  of  the  former  to  one  foot  of  the  latter. 
The  ricks  are  built  sixtein  and  a  half  feel  wide,  (be- 
ing the  widlli  of  three  corn  beds,)  five  feel  high, 
(which  lessens  to  Inree,  by  settling  and  I'ermenlation,) 
and  of  any  length  that  is  convenient.  'J'he  materials 
are  thrown  on  very  lightly,  and  the  building  proceeds 
from  one  end  cjf  the  rick,  so  that  each  part  is  soon  fin- 
ished, after  its  foundation  is  laid.  This  ricking  is 
done  whenever  the  manure  is  wet  enough,  without 
much  regard  to  the  time  the  materials  have  been  ex- 
posed to  trampling.  The  ricks  usually  begin  to  fer- 
ment in  fijrty-eight  hours,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  may  be  carted  to  tlie  field.  Its  le.Mtire  will 
be  then  considerably  softened,  though  the  manure 
when  used,  cannot  in  general  be  said  to  be  as  much  as 
half  rolled.  I'oles  are  placed  in  different  jiarts  of  the 
ricks  when  they  are  made,  and  by  pulling  them  out 
and  feeling  them,  the  heat  of  the  whole  mass  is 
known.  By  this  mode  of  fermenting, yiVc  flinging, 
(the  while  moldy  appearance,  so  common  on  ma- 
nure,) is  avoided,  and  the  whole  rick  makes  good  ma- 
nure. The  cow  pen  litter  when  used  alone  for  ma- 
nure, was  always  found  very  weak.  Mr.  L.  thinks 
it  proper  to  heap  and  ferment  the  manure,  so  as  to 
break  doun  the  texture  of  the  coar.-^e  litter,  but  does 
not  approve  of  thorough  fermentation,  any  more  than 
the  total  want  of  it.* 

•It  is  surprising  what  dilTcrent  opinions  are  held  with 
regard  to  the  most  advaiita};eous  preparation  and  eco- 
nomical application  of  larm  yard  manure.  Even  with- 
in the  small  county  of  Charles  city,  practices  the  most 


The  times  of  carting  out  the  manure  from  ihe 
ricks,  do  not  depend  so  much  on  their  age  (afler  hav- 
ing been  heaped  fifteen  or  twenty  days)  as  upon  the 
state  of  the  land.  W  hen  carried  out,  the  heaps  are 
drcppped  at  Iwenlyfour  by  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
feel,  spread  and  ploughed  under  very  caiefully,  and 
as  soon  as  possilile  to  avoid  waste  from  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  whole  job  had  been  completed  hul  a  few 
days  before  the  day  of  my  visit,  (April  19lh.}  The 
manure  now  making  in  the  slables  and  littered  pens, 
will  be  used  for  turnips  after  being  ricked.  Ol  course, 
the  season,  and  the  length  of  time  will  cause  the  fer- 
nn  ntation  to  be  more  complete.  Mr.  L.  does  not  ap- 
prove of  lop  dressing,  though  no  actual  experiment 
liad  proved  the  loss  incurred  by  that  practice;  but 
supposes  it  niay  be  ad\isable  wi  en  the  manure  is  per- 
fectly rotted.  The  cattle  will  now  soon  leave  their 
last  littered  pens  for  moveable  pens  on  the  naked 
laud,  as  is  the  usual  practice.  During  the  summer, 
ahuut  five  acres  are  dunged  in  this  manner.  The 
land  intended  to  be  manured  by  the  summer  pens,  is 
ploughed  first,  and  as  much  as  is  manured  in  good  lime 
is  prepared  fiir  turnips. 

The  raked  leaves  are  used  only  for  the  hog  pens,  in 
which  they  are  put  so  thick  as  to  prevent  the  hogs 
from  rooting  to  Ihe  earth  below.  Enough  of  this  lit- 
ter is  used  to  make  about  three  hundred  loads  of  ma- 
nure, the  quality  of  which  is  very  good.  The  pine 
leaves  are  considered  the  most  valuable.  AH  the 
hogs  are  confined  in  pens  through  the  winter  and 
spring,  until  the  clover  is  enough  advanced  for  their 
grazing,  when  lliey  are  turned  upon  the  field  of  the 
lourth  year.  They  are  now  confined,  and  on  corn 
feedin'J'.  Forty  hogs  nearly  giown,  in  one  pen  at  this 
lime,  are  kept  in  tliriving  condition  on  two  bushels  of 
corn  a  day.  Siinhlins  are  raised  for  hog  food,  and 
considered  very  valuable  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not 
from  choice  that  the  hogs  are  thus  kept  in  jiens,  but 
because  if  turned  outside  of  ihe  enclosure  they  are  o!- 
len  lost  or  stolen.  The  cattle  and  sheep  have  some 
advantage  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land 
outside  of  the  enclosure,  of  which,  much  the  greater 
pari,  however,  is  low  tide  marsh,  from  which  the 
cows  can  get  very  lillle  food,  and   the  sheep  none. 

Throughou!  the  winter  the  cattle  are  confined  to 
their  pens,  except  during  the  short  time  required  to 
drive  them  to  water  twice  a  day.  The  fallacy  of  the 
general  opinion  that  close  confinement  of  catile  in  lit- 
tered pens  is  injurious,  by  making  them  both  lousy  and 
diseased,  is  sufficiently  exposed  by  the  good  condition 
of  the  stock  of  Mr.  L.  under  this  treatment.  The  inju- 
ry imputed  lo  this  cause  is  in  fact,  produced  by  a  want 
of  enough  litter  to  keep  the  cattle  dry  and  comfortable. 

With  sheep,  the  case  is  different.  Though  the 
want  of  suitable  pasture  ground  for  them,  compels 
i'\ir.  L.  lo  pen  his  small  flock  during  winter,  they  suf- 
fer from   the  confinement  greatly;  and   many   would 

opposed  are  found  on  the  farms  of  several  inlellijent 
f;onlleinen,all  of  whom  are  good  farmers,  and  success- 
ful improvers.  The  practice  of  Mr.  Lewis  is  described 
aliove.  Mr.  William  Minge,  of  .Sturgeon  Point,  leaves 
all  his  manure  undisturbed  on  the  farm  yard  until  after 
li;.rvcst,  when  it  is  moved,  put  into  large  lieajis,  and 
covered  with  earth,  to  remain  until  used  the  succeed- 
ing spring  on  corn.  Mr.  John  Selden,  of  U'estover, 
uses  the  whole  of  his  farmyard  manure  the  spring  it  is 
made,  for  corn,  without  heaping  to  ferment.  Mr.  Hill 
Carter,  of  Shirley,  leaves  his  manure  in  the  yard, 
thickly  coverd  with  straw,  until  .August  and  September, 
when  it  is  carried  out  and  plotighcd  in  on  his  fallow  for 
wheat.  Mr.  Collier  Minge,  of  Walnut  Grove,  approves 
of  and  practices  top  dressing  on  wheat.  Some  olher 
dilforonccs,  thougli  less  striking  tiian  these,  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  farmer's  practice;  yet,  each  one 
thinks  his  own  course  the  bc«t  to  avoid  (what  all  alike 
fear)  the  great  waste  of  the  enriching  principles  of  the 
manure.  Such  opposite  opinions  and  practices,  sliow 
how  much  is  lost  for  want  of  free  communication  and 
discussion,  and  that  liyan  interchange  of  opinion?,  each 
individual  perhaps  might  both  receive  aud  dispense  in- 
struction. 


die,  but  for  the  sueculenl  food  furnished  ihem  in  tur- 
nips. Peas  are  given  lo  them  also,  in  considerable 
quantities.  Ihe  management  of  shrep  which  Mr. 
L.  adups,  is  not  such  as  he  deems  profitable,  or 
would  recommend  to  others  He  considers  their  graz- 
ing so  destiuclive  to  grass,  and  consequenrly  so  inju- 
rious to  the  .Soil,  that  it  causes  iiiin  lo  keep  no  more 
than  will  serve  for  the  supply  of  mutton  and  lamb  for 
the  family. 

It  being  my  object  only  to  report  the  general  system 
of  cultivation  and  improvement,  I  do  not  enter  upon 
the  feeding  of  live  stock,  except  as  connected  uith 
the  making  of  manure.  Yet  there  is  no  pari  of  the 
economy  of  Mr.  Lewis'  farm  mnre  admirable  (as  is 
generally  supposed)  than  his  manner  of  feeding,  par- 
ticularly as  it  regards  horses  and  mules. 

Pre/iaration  for  Corn — Low  as  i^  the  Wvanoke 
land,  and  with  u  surface  seemingly  shap"d  so  as  nol 
lo  permit  much  surface  water  to  run  ofi,  very  little 
draining  is  any  where  requisite,  and  cultivation  with 
a  level  surface  is  admissible,  e.xcept  im  some  of  Ihe 
land  so  low  as  to  be  affected  by  the  highest  tides.  Ge- 
nerally, the  open  texture  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  is  suffi- 
cient to  pass  off  all  superfluous  water  from  the  surface. 

Kol  a  spring  bursts  out  any  where  on  the  farm,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  any  side  ditch  to  cut  off'  such 
oozing  waters  as  form  the  greatest  objection  to  our 
hilly  lauds.  This  absence  of  springs  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  possessed  by  the  cultivators  of  soils 
formed  like  Wyanoke.  But  though  ridges  and  water 
furrows  are  nol  wauling  to  keep  the  surface  dry,  the 
corn  land  intended  to  receive  the  inaniire  is  always 
ploughed  and  tilled  in  five  and  a  half  feel  beds,  un- 
der Ihe  belief  that  the  manure  can  in  that  manner  be 
best  secured  in  the  soil,  and  lessdisturbed  aud  exposed 
by  Ihe  after  tillage.  Still,  the  manure  is  not  accumu- 
lated in  the  former  waier  furrow,  when  the  beds  are 
reversed;  for  care  is  taken  so  to  spread  it,  that  it  may 
be  dispersed  as  equally  as  possible  llirough  the  whole 
width  of  the  bed.  The  land  not  recently  manured  is 
ploughed  flat  early  in  the  winter,  the  rows  laid  off  in 
checks,  and  tilled  by  double  shovel  ploughs,  and 
olher  implements  suitable  lo  the  fiinble  and  yielding 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  labor  of  tillage  is  very  light, 
considering  the  richness  of  the  land, except  where  wire 
grass  grows:  and  even  those  spots  are  made  nearly  as 
easy  to  cultivate  as  the  balance,  by  removing  that 
abominable  weed  at  an  enormous  cost  of  labor,  before 
planting  the  cro]).  The  growth  of  wire  grass  seem- 
ed the  only  considerable  evil  alteudant  on  the  numer- 
ous  advantages  of  this  farm.  The  sandy  and  rich  soil 
now  made  calcareous,  is  as  favorable  as  possible  to  the 
growth  and  increase  of  this  plant.  Mr.  L.  computes 
the  labor  caused  by  wire  grass  to  be  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  tillage  and  management  of  his 
crop  of  corn.  His  inost  latioriuus  operation  is  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner.  When  breaking  up 
the  land  in  December,  ihe  ploughmen  mark  every 
spot  of  wire  grass  turf  by  setting  up  small  sticks, 
which  are  provided  in  great  numbers  for  the  purpose. 
These  marks  are  necessary,  because  when  the  soil  is 
well  turned  five  to  six  inches  deep  (five  preferred  toa 
greater  depth)  the  wire  grass  can  scarcely  be  seen 
until  il  begins  lo  grow,  which  is  late  in  the  spring.— 
In  the  lalier  pari  of  winter,  and  whenever  the  earth 
is  fit  for  the  operalion,men  dig  up  the  Ions;  roo's  with 
three  pronged  hoes — such  as  are  described  and  recom- 
mended by  Taylor,  lor  digging,  and  loading  with 
coarse  manure.  These  tools  are  made  strong,  and  are 
admirably  suited  to  taking  up  the  wire  grass.  The 
tools  which  are  thus  obtained  in  great  quantities,  are 
shaken  clear  of  the  soil,  heaped  when  dry ,  burnt,  and 
their  ashes  scattered  on  the  laud.  At  this  lime,  they 
are  carted  oft'  and  thrown  into  a  small  piece  of  adja- 
cent marshy  ground.  The  burning,  or  throwing  away 
of  so  much  vegiiable  matt.'r,  whicli  also  could  not  tie 
enlirely  cleared  of  Ihe  rich  mold  in  which  it  grew, 
seemed  to  be  a  waste  of  mateiials  for  manure,  nut  ao- 
cording  with  Mr.  L's  general  practice.  But  he  con- 
siders wire  grass  routs  as  but  a  poor  litter — and  when 
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he  formerly  I'led  it  fur  manure,  iis  life  was  never  en- 
tirely desiriiyeJ,  before  il  was  carried  out  to  the  field 
10  increase  tlie  simk  already  ^rowina  there*  Six 
men  were  engaged  in  this  jol)  at  the  liinewhen  these 
observations  were  made,  and  iliey  had  still  ahead  of 
them  a  larue  portion  uf  the  field  thiclily  marked  by 
the  sticks  which  directed  to  the  concealed  enemy. 

Mr.  L.  has  his  seed  corn  prepared  in  a  manner 
■which  he  finds  efiVclual  in  preventing  crows  from 
eatiniT  ji.  'I'hey  will  make  a  sufticieiit  e.xaininalion 
throughout  the  h  hole  field,  and  then  move  oft"  to  some 
other  place  offering  better  fare.  The  same  means, 
however,  are  n<it  sufficient  to  guard  ai:aiiisl  blackbirds. 
The  seed  is  treated  in  the  following  manner: — To  a 
convenient  quanliiy  of  corn  poor  hoi  water,  keeping 
the  corn  well  stirred  as  long  as  the  water  is  pouring 
on.  The  water  may  be  almost  huiliiig  wilhout  inju- 
ry, if  llie  corn  is  kept  in  motion.  After  slaiuliiig  in 
the  water  about  twelve  hours,  the  con,  is  drained  by 
beino-  placed  iu  baskets,  and  then  spread  on  a  table. — 
Tar  and  sturgeon's  oil  (or  train  nil)  are  then  well 
mixed  with  the  corn,  in  the  proporiien  of  two  pints  of 
tar  and  one  of  oil  to  three  bushels  of  corn.  Enough 
quick  Ume  is  then  added  to  cover  the  grain,  and  he 
fixed  by  the  tar  and  oil:  and  filially  one  gill  of  pound- 
ed sulphur  is  >vell  mixed  with  each  bushel  of  corn. 

fnicn^.— The  ipiaulily  of  seetl  given  is  only  three 
■to  three  and  a  half  pecks  to  the  acre  oenerally — and 
only  a  bushel  for  the  best,  or  ihe  siiffesl  soil.  Thick- 
er sowing  considered  injudicious  on  soil  so  light.  An 
observer  liding  through  the  fields  at  this  time,  would 
not  suspect  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  Sc  ed  had  been 
given,  as  the  growth  limks  ihick  enough,  as  well  as 
very  luxuriant  Many  pans  of  the  field  now  appear 
as  if  the  crop  would  lodge.  JNIr.  L.  supposed  that 
some  of  tl'.e  best  spots  will  produce  at  the  ri.ie  of  Ihir- 
<j  bushels  to  the  acre.  Ills  lodged  wheat  is  cut  with 
leap  hooks. 

The  land  manured  for  corn  is  kept  in  beds  through 
the  cultivalhin,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  expos- 
ing the  manure.  For  the  same  reason,  the  wheat  is 
afterwards  sowed  on  the  surface,  and  covered  by 
small  (double  shovel)  [ilouiihs.  All  Ihe  other  land  is 
.ploughed  beforesowing.  w  itii  two  horse  ploughs. throw- 
ing several  corn  rows  into  one  flat  bed,  and  the  seed 
is  then  sowed  and  covered  ■,viih  harrows.  The  slight 
covering  of  the  seed  is  not  supposed  at  all  injurious  to 
the  crop.  The  beds  furmed  in  ploughing  for  wheat, 
are  not  needed  (exce)it  in  a  fewsiluaiions)  to  keep  ihe 
land  dry,  but  are  useful  to  direct  the  sowing  of  clover 
seed. 

Turnips  and  other  Svceiiknt  Crops. — Mr.  Leviis 
decidedly  prel'ers  turni|is  to  any  oiher  root  crop.  He 
supposes  his  usual  product  of  turnips,  (without  a  bad 
season  or  some  other  serious  disaster.)  equal  to  eight 
hundred  bushels  the  acre.  He  does  not  believe  that 
turnips  (in  this  country)  deserve  to  be  considered  as  an 
improving  crop,  as  they  are  held  to  be  in  England: 
and  neither  dues  he  concur  in  the  general  opinion  en- 
tertained among  us,  that  they  are  exlren)ely  exhaust- 
ing to  the  soil.  To  support  his  defence  of  this  plant, 
he  showed  ihe  land  now  in  w  heat,  w  hicli  was  manur- 
ed by  summer  cow  pens  in  1841,  anti  nnly  part  of 
which  was  put  in  tuinip.=,  and  th.e  wMiole  in  corn  the 
following  year.  The  wheat  on  all  is  very  fine,  and 
perceptibly  better  on  the  part  which  was  not  under 
turnips:  but  the  difference  is  so  small,  ,is  to  sustain 
the  opinion  that  the  injury  caused  by  the  turnips 
bears  no  comparison  to  the  value  gained  from  that  crop. 
Parsni|is  and  carrots  are  also  it  ade  in  sniallerquan- 
tities,  to  furnish  juicy  fuoil  to  milch  cows,  &c.  afler 
turnips  are  unfit  f,.r  use.  Carrots  require  much  richer 
land  than  turnips.     Some    rich  lots  of  orchard  orass 

*  A  farmer  on  hilly  land  can  use  wire  grass  advanta- 
geously to  lay  on  hi*  numerous  g-ii/fs,  where  the  soil  has 
been  entirely  washed  aw^ay.  As  wire  grass  cannot 
grow  on  very  wet  land,  Ihe  roots  if  henped  in  a  wet  pit 
surely  would  die  and  rot.  The  green  roots  contain 
much  saccharine  niatter,  and  are  eagerly  eaten  hy 
hogs,  and  aho  by  mules  when  thrown  into  the  stables. 


and  lucerne  also  are  kept  for  green  feeding  before 
clover  is  enough  advanced.  None  of  these  crops  ex- 
cept the  turnips  occupy  any  part  of  the  four  fields, 
and  therefore,  do  not  affect  the  general  rotation,  nor 
come  within  the  range  of  my  inipiiries. 

PosTsciiiPT.  A  subsequent  visit  to  VVyanoke 
(May  Ihe  IJth)  has  enabled  me  to  supply  some  defi- 
ciencies in  the  foregoing  memoranda,  particularly  as 
to  the  management  and  uses  of  clover.  A  few  years 
only  have  passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  fact 
that  the  profitable  field  culture  ol  clover  was  possible 
in  the  tide  water  district  of  V^irginia,  except  on  some 
Soils  of  rare  and  peculiar  qualities.  Even  now,  it 
is  far  from  being  generally  known  thai  calcareous  ma- 
nures (and  nothing  else  without  them)  will  serve  to 
remove  the  general  incapacity  of  our  lands  to  produce 
clover — and  will  make  that  crop  safe  and  valioible, 
even  on  some  of  our  most  worthless  natural  s(;ils. 
The  methods  for  making  clover  hay  in  Ihe  noithern 
stales, and  in  England,  are  unsuitable  fur  us,  notonly 
because  of  the  difference  of  climate,  but  also  of  our 
cultivation  in  general.  When  our  clover  is  ready  for 
mowing,  we  are  pressed  with  the  heaviest  and  most 
essential  part  of  the  tillage  of  our  largest  and  most 
important  crop — corn.  On  this  account,  it  is  not  su 
important  for  us  to  make  hay  of  Ihe  best  possible 
quality,  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  value  in  quantity  and 
quality  combined,  for  the  limited  amount  of  labor 
which  W'e  can  then  devote  to  that  purpose.  For  these 
reasons,  as  well  as  the  very  limited  extension  of  the 
clover  husbandry  among  us,  I  hupe  at  least  to  be  use- 
ful to  novices  in  this  business,  by  slating  the  experi- 
ence and  opinions  of  a  farmer  who  has  had  to  contend 
with  every  common  obstacle  to  the  production  of  this 
important  crop. 

Mr.  L.  saves  his  clover  seed  from  the  second 
growth  (after  once  mowing)  of  Ihe  second  year  of 
the  grass.  The  dry  heads  are  gathered  by  a  simple 
utensil,  the  operating  part  of  wliich  is  merely  a  short 
piece  of  plank,  having  the  end  cut  into  a  comb-like 
form:  the  long  slender  teeth  allow  the  stems  to  pass 
between,  but  break  off  and  save  the  heads,  which  fall 
to  pieces  at  the  same  time.  The  seed  thus  saved  are 
not  only  cheaper,  but  they  corne  up  better  than  the 
clean  seed  bioiighl  for  sale  from  the  northern  slates. 
They  are  sown  in  February,  and  the  beginning  of 
March  on  the  wheat  land  — No  harrowing  or  other 
means  of  covering  the  seed  is  consider .'d  necessary. 
I'o  distribute  them  at  the  proper  rate  to  the  acre  is  the 
only  difficulty — to  surmount  which,  the  lengths  of  the 
wide  beds  are  measured  as  often  as  necessary,  to  fix 
their  extent  nearly — and  each  seedsman  scatleisover 
a  certain  assigned  space,  the  proper  measure  of  seed. 
If  he  leaves  a  remnant  at  any  one  trial,  he  will  know 
better  how  to  suit  his  casting  to  the  next  piece  of 
land.  A  flour  barrel  of  seed  in  the  chaff,  pressed  in 
very  lightly,  is  equal  lo  a  gallon  of  clean  seed,  which 
is  our  usual  allowance  for  an  acre;  but  Mr.  L.  thinks 
that  quantily  too  small  for  good  sowing,  and  gives  one 
and  a  half  gallons,  or  one  and  a  half  barrels  in  the 
chaff",  lo  the  acre. 

'Ihe  next  year,  movfing  begins  early  in  May,  for 
green  food  for  horses  and  mules.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  green  clover  is  weakening  and  injurious 
to  working  horses  and  mules;  and  some  of  us  who 
hold  a  contrary  opinion,  are  yet  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  prejudices  of  our  overseers,  that  we  may  deprive 
them  of  the  ready  excuse  which  green  clover  feeding 
would  furnish  them  lor  slow  and  insufficient  plough- 
ing, or  poor  teams,  Mr.  L.  has  a  day's  allowance 
mowed  in  the  morninj;,  which  is  thrown  into  small 
heaps  as  soon  as  il  is  clear  of  dew.  This  is  used  for 
feeding  at  night  and  the  next  morning.  Two  well 
filled  horse  carts  are  brought  up  every  night  and  used 
at  the  two  feedings.  The  lung  loud  for  mid-day  is  al- 
ways of  dry  fodder.  Corn,  as  usual,  is  given  at  every 
time  of  feeding,  but  less  is  ealen,  from  the  giealei 
relish  of  the  horses  for  the  clover.  So  far  from  any 
injury  being  sustained,  the  horses  seem  to  improve 
from  the  use  of  their  green  food.     It  should    be  men- 


tioned, thai  one  or  two  of  the  work  liors -s  are  gene- 
rally not  at  work,  and  this  share  of  rest  they  have  as 
Ihey  most  need  il.  At  other  times  all  are  at  work 
together.  The  second  growth  is  never  mowed  for 
green  food,  as  its  salivating  quality  makes  it  always 
hurtful. 

Owing  to  the  very  succulent  nature  of  clover,  and 
the  variableness  of  our  weather,  there  is  much  in  risk 
in  curing  clover  hay.     Wiih  all  ihe  care  that  can  be 
used,  the  thin  leaves  will  generally  become  crisp,  and 
fall  off  in   the  various   handlings   of  the   hay,  before 
the  large  sappy  stalks  are  enough  cured  lo  stack.     If 
a  soaking  rain  or  even   heavy  shower  falls,  the  best 
made  cocks  of  clover  hay  will   be  so  penetrated  with 
wet,  as  to  require  all    the  trouble  and   loss  of  drying. 
Alter  sustaining  much  loss  of  labor  and  of  crop   from 
these  causes,  Mr.  L.  has  adopted  a  method  which  he 
has  found  to  save  a  deal  ol  labor,  and  on  a  general 
average,  to  furnish  belter  hay.     His  mowing  for  hay 
gue-.  on  in  any  weather,  except  it  is  raining  too  heavi- 
ly for   laborers  to   be  out  of  the  house,  or  unless   the 
earth  is  full  of  water.     Three  swaths  are  raked  into 
one  high  ridge,  immediately  after  mowing,  if  clear  of 
dew,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  dew  has  dried  off. 
This  operation  substitutes  all   the  usual  and  various 
labors  of  opening,  turning,  pulling  into  cocks,  Sic. 
The  rows  remain,  taking  ihe  sun  and  rain,  until  the 
hay  is  cured,  which    may  be  in  five  or  six  days  of 
common  weather,  and    has  been  as  long  as  ten  in  the 
worst.  The  surface  is  so  burnt  by  the  sun  as  lo  cause 
the  row  to   appear  to  be  ruined  by  the  exposure;  but 
ihe  injury  is  only  superficial,  and    thai  cover  protects 
what  IS  beneath.     If  rain  comes,  as   usually  happens, 
the  whole  row  is  made  completely  wet,  but  it  is  thin 
enough  to  dry  afterwards  without   moving.     When 
cured,  it  is  lliiowu  into  small  cocks,  which  facililates 
the  loading  of  the  wagons,  ami  also  serves  to  air  the 
hay,  and   remove   any   remaining  dampness.     If  the 
weather  is  good,  the  hay  is  moved  without  delay  lo  a 
house  where  it  is  packed  away,  or  otherwise  put  into 
large  ricks   containing  f'ro.Ti    I'i.OOO  lo  V'0,000  lbs.  of 
bay,  and  which  are  covered  thickly  with   .straw.     If 
the  weather  is  threatening,  the  cured   hay  is  put  into 
small  stacks  until  it  can  be  put  into  the  bouse.    From 
the  description  of  this  mode  of  hay-making,  il  might 
well  be  supposed    that  Ihe  hay  would  always  be  bad, 
and   generally  worthless    as  food.  — But   Mr.  L.  has 
commonly  made  better  hay  in  this  manner,  than  when 
he  nsed  much  more  care  and  labor — and  has  never  en- 
tirely  lost  any,  from    the  worst   of   weather.     The 
weather  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  worse  for  hay- 
making than   in   1830,  yet  his  clover  whieh  passed 
through  that  trial,  made  what  might   be  called  hay  of 
better  than  middling  quality.*    In  general,  the  leaves 


"  After  hearing  this  statement  from  Mr.  L.  I  acci- 
dentally observed  his  memoranda  of  the  circumstances 
referred  to,  as  we  were  looking  into  his  dairy  for  some 
other  facts— and,  with  his  permission,  1  took  the  fol- 
lowing abstract,  relating  only  to  the  weather  and  other 
circumstances  connected  with  the  hay-making. 

"IS30— May  30.— Heavy  rain. 

June  1. — Began  mowing  for  hay.  Weather  still 
very  threatening,  but  no  more  time  ean  be  spared. 

4th. — A  very  great  fall  of  rain. 

5th. — The  earth  so  saturated  with  water,  that  no 
field  work  (nor  mowing)  could  be  done. 

6lh. — Kain  threatening  through  the  day,  and  at  night 
it  came  so  heavily,  that  again  on  the  "th  no  field  work. 

f^th  — .\b  ut  sixteen  acres  of  clover  have  been  mow- 
ed, and  raked  three  ro\vs  into  one — the  crop  a  heavy 
one  for  our  land.  Such  heavy  rains  have  fallen,  and 
have  driven  through  the  clover  ndges,  that  unless  we 
have  clear  weath-^r  from  this  time,  I  fear  we  shall  have 
a  very  indifferent  crop  of  hay.  Have  been  five  days 
mowing.  Weather  now  fair,  and  we  are  putting  the 
hay  into  cocks  previous  to  slacking. 

9lh  — Fine  day  for  hay-making,  since  the  last  clear- 
ing off,  but  unfavorable  to  corn,  being  uncommonlj 
cool.  For  five  days  past,  the  thermometer  has  been 
each  morning  as  low  as  from  fifty-two  lo  fifly-four  de- 
grees in  the  shade. 
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remain  uii  ihc  stalks,  and  the  giealer  bulk  of  ihe  hay 
retains  itsnreen  ciilur. 

Thuuirh  the  general  plan  of  the  rotation  is  to  mow 
the  clover  the  year  afer  wheat,  yet  the  mowing  never 
extends  over  the  whole  field  fjr  want  of  time  and  la 
bor  for  so  heavy  a  job.  The  balance  of  the  field  is 
grazed. 

Summer  Fermented  JManure.  Much  the  greater 
part  of  llie  manure  is  made  during  the  colder  pan  ot 
the  year,  because  there  is  neither  enough  jitter  Itli, 
nor  enough  spare  labor  during  the  wanner  montlis,  to 
profit  fuliy  by  the  supjily  of  animal  matter  furnished 
by  the  stables  alone.  The  use  of  liner  on  summer 
cow  pens  would  be  rejected,  even  if  it  was  more 
abundant,  as  a  wasteful  application,  from  the  certain- 
ty of  great  loss  from  fennentaiion.  Still  some  loss 
from  fermenting  bulks  of  manure  must  necessarily  be 
suffered.  When  all  the  fermented  (or  ricked)  manure 
is  carried  out  in  .April,  the  cow  pens  is  moved  to  the 
land  intended  for  corn  the  next  year,  and  littered; 
and  the  c.iltle  remain  there  the  short  time  that  inter- 
venes before  the  naked  penning  is  begun.  This  litter 
will  be  too  dry  and  too  poor  for  early  heaping;  but 
when  wet  weather  allows  the  stable  dung  pit  to  be 
emptied,  its  contents  are  carted  to  the  cow  pen,  and 
a  rick  formed,  as  w-as  beHjre  described,  by  using  alter- 
nately layers  of  the  two  kinds  of  mun'ire  'J  his  has 
not  yet  been  done:  but  the  pit  was  full  of  dung,  and 
floo:  ed  with  water  from  late  rains.  Tliis  is  the  pro- 
per state  of  things  for  the  operation  of  ricking. 

The  scarcity  of  litter  in  the  stable  dLjring  summer, 
prevents  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  take  place, 
and  no  inconvenience  is  sustained  by  the  horses  from 
that  cause,  between  the  times  when  the  stables  are 
emptied  of  tlie  manure.  In  dry  weather,  tlie  water 
in  the  pit  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  manure  would  suO'er  by  becoming  too  dry.  To 
prevent  this,  five  or  si.\  holes  are  dug  through  the 
dung  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  In  these  the  water 
collects;  and  every  morning  it  is  thrown  over  the  top  of 
the  iTianure,  which  is  tiuickly  done  with  broad  paddles. 
The  heaping  of  the  litter  of  the  pens  where  beeves 
and  niilch  cows  had  been  ke))l  until  lately,  was  going 
on,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
great  superiority  of  the  three-pronged  hoes,  and  ihree- 
pronged  forks  to  our  cummon  tools,  for  moving;  coarse 
manure.  Few,  perhaps,  would  consider  the  use  of 
these  tools  of  much  importance  from  any  description 
of  their  advantages;  but  whoever  sees  them  used  lor 
five  minutes,  will  determine  never  again  to  heap,  or 
load  with  manure,  without  their  aid.  This  manure, 
thounh  coarse  (being  principally  corn-stalks)  was  rich 
from  the  fat  animals  kept  on  it,  and  the  richness  of 
their  food,  and  was  i|uilc  wet  I  should  expect  it  to 
suffer  from /lie  fanning,  the  effect  of  violent  fermen- 
tation; but  Mr.  J  J.  enter'ained  no  such  fear.  'J'his, 
and  the  other  ricks  that  the  stable  dung  will  help  to 
form,  will  be  used  fur  turnips. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Lewis'  fields  are  no 
where  infested  with  blue  grass,  which  is  the  worst  of 
plagues  on  most  good  lo;inis,  and  especially  after  lim- 
ing. It  is  '.rue  that  this  grass  thrives  best  on  soils  that 
are  both  moist  and  somewhat  adhesive,  as  well  as  of 
good  constitution.  If,  indeed,  it  is  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient moisture  and  adhesiveness  that  prevents  this 
grass  glowing  on  any  spot  here,  the  fact  furnishes 
stronger  evidence  of  the  dryness  and  sandiniss  of  the 
soil,  than  would  be  inferred  from  my  description. 
Without  drawing  that  inference,  I  merely  state  the  fact. 
Partridge  peas,  which  are  s<j  troublesome  in  wheat 
crops  on  all  calcareous  soils,  and  more  so  on  light  than 
stiff,  are  remarkably  scarce  on  Wyanoke;  but  the  ex- 
emption from  the  ill  effects  of  this  pest  will  not  last  long, 
as  it  is  increasing  fast  on  the  limed  parts  of  the  land. 

11th. — Fine  morning.  Thermometer  sixlj-five  de- 
grees. Yesterday  hauled  to  hay  house  twenty-five 
loads.  This  day  wc  continue — two  more  loads  to  the 
house,  and  twelve  to  the  stack.  Next  day  finished  the 
stack  with  seven  more  loads  or  nineteen  in  all." 


HORTICULTURE. 


THE  SEASON. 
In  a.   Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  American 

Fa  KM  Eli. 

Greatfiehl,  Cayvga  Co.  A.  1'.  6  mo.  10,  1833. 

The  last  winter  was  cuinparativelv  mild,  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tlierinomeier  scarcely  sinking  down  to 
2ero.  'Ihe  spring  opened  not  earlier,  however,  than 
usual,  but  as  it  ailvaiiced,  we  had  hot  weather,  at  va- 
rious times  when  the  Ihermouieter  was  above  eighty 
degrees.  Vegetation  is  in  consequence,  two  or  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  some  other  years  We  had  ripe 
strawberries  on  the  'Jlst  (.((ij»o,a  circumsiance  which 
has  not  ocurred  belore  witliin  my  recuUeciiun;  and  on 
the  'ititli  iil.iiiw,  we  had  lipe  cherries.  In  18'26,  we 
had  lipe  cheiries  on  ilie  fiist  of  the  six  month,  and 
that  was  considered  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  we  cannot  have  early 
fruil  wiiliont  having  eurlij  vurielies.  I  liave  not  the 
name  of  our  eailiesi  siia«beiry — the  cherry  was  the 
■•Kariy  May,"  whicli  thoogh  small,  is  delicious  when 
fully  ripe. 

'I'lie  difference  of  climate  between  Baltimore  and 
this  place  is,  probably  not  less  than  five  weeks;  in 
particular  sii nations  it  may  even  be  greater;  but  this 
IS  to  be  understood  of  the  spring,  or  of  the  early  part 
of  summer.  Autumnal  frosts  scarcely  occur  sooner 
here  than  along  the  shores  of  the  Che-apeake. 

We  have  a  fine  prospect  of  fruit,  although  many  of 
the  blossom  buds  ol  the  peacli  and  of  the  apiicot, 
were  killed,  perhaps  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  lat- 
ter, yet  the  trees  have  a  full  crop.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  our  |ilums  and  nectarines.  Pears  which 
set  last  year  most  remarliubly  thin,  now  promise 
abundanie;  anil  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  discov- 
er that  the  ajiltides,  which  at  that  lime  threateni-d  the 
trees  with  destruction,  have  almost  disappeared. 
W  helher  this  re.-ult  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  other 
insects — their  enemies,  or  to  some  other  cause,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover. 

The  cuiculio,  I  think  will  not  do  us  much  damage. 
From  the  havoc  whicli  we  made  amongst  them  last 
year,  when  we  destroyed  almost  thirteen  hundred  in 
my  fruit  garden,  they  have  not  yet  recovered;  and  I 
feel  encouraged,  that  with  a  little  attention  properly 
directed,  these  colonists  w  ill  no  longer  be  formidable. 

Into  your  valuable  paper  of  last  year,  an  account  of 
our  method  of  taking  the  cnrculio  was  copied,''  in 
which  1  showed  the  advantage  of  a  snuirt  stroke  in 
detaching  them  from  the  trees.  To  strike  against  the 
side  of  a  tree,  or  limb, — broises  it;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  provide  a  striking  place.  This 
spring,  1  sawed  off  one  or  more  lateral  branches  of 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  from  each  tree,  leaving  a 
stump  to  project,  from  whicli  I  removed. the  bark  that 
the  wood  might  harden;  and  also,  made  the  head 
Convex  with  a  knile,  to  prevent  it  from  battering  un- 
der the  mallet.  It  is  important  that  these  stumps  pro- 
ject nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  tree;  otherwise  the 
effect  of  the  blow  will  be  lessened. 

On  some  trees,  however,  there  are  no  limbs  to 
spare,  or  none  that  project  in  a  mind  direction.  In 
tliose  casis,  someihing  uutrp  ai  tijici  d  must  be  pro- 
vided. A  turned  pin  of  hard  wood,  with  a  shoulder, 
may  be  inserted;  and  if  painted,  it  would  continue  lor 
years.  The  harder  the  wood,  the  better;  for  the  more 
violent  the  jar,  the  greater  is  the  certainty  of  bring 
ing  them  down  from  the  iree.  D.  T. 


To  Destroy  C  ATTERPii.r. aus. — A  piece  of  wool- 
len ratr  had  beer,  blown  by  the  wind  into  a  currant 
bush.xnd  when  taken  out  was  found  covered  by  these 
leaf  devouring  Insects.  Pieces  of  woollen  cloth  were 
immediately  placed  on  every  bush  in  the  garden,  and 
the  next  day  the  caterpillars  had  universally  t.iken  to 
them  for  shelter,  and  were  theo  easily  destroyed. 


•American  Farmer,  vol.  14, p.  lii. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
FINE  FRUIT. 

The  letter  from  which  we  take  the  followino-  ex- 
tract, was  received  more  than  two  months  since  and 
mislaid,  or  we  should  sooner  have  given  it  a  place  in 
our  pages.  It  is  from  a  subscriber  in  Hudson.  If  i| 
shall  induce  but  one  farmer  to  plant  a  grapevine  W6 
shall  think  the  space  it  occupies  well  filled. 

•'An  increasing  attention  is  paid  in  this  country,  as 
elsewhere  through  the  slate,  to  agrienliure-  but  a 
practical  action.  1  wish  I  could  say  atle  .tiim,  is  in- 
creasing here  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  horticulture. 
In  this,  however,  luile  moie  is  yet  done  heic,  than  to 
receive  the  rays  of  light  which  stray  fiom  other  more 
luminous  points,  and  to  direct  ihein  as  well  as  we  can 
into  gardens  and  orchards. 

"The  real  ditt'erence  between  first  rale  fruit  of  any 
species,  and  the  common  kinds,  is  undersiocjd  by  few 
and  by  fewer  still,  is  the  difference  understood  be- 
tween allowing  such  fruits  to  grow,  a~  spiimr  sponta- 
neously around  them,  and  by  skill  and  attention  be- 
getting upon  dame  nature  in  lier  old  age,  a  new,  more 
lovely,  and  ctiurming  progeny,  and  training  them  to 
possess  and  exhibit  more  beauiiful  and  excellent  qual- 
liies,  and  to  exercise  a  more  benign  and  pervading  in- 
fluence, than  any  of  her  elder  born.  A  diffusion  of 
more  of  the  elements  of  horiiculture,  is  what  most  of 
us  need. 

"ihe  error  in  most  papers  of  the  kind,  and  I  think 
of  yours,  is,  that  it  gives  its  readers  credit  for  more 
knowledge  in  the  first  principles  of  the  art  than  they 
possess,  or  think  they  pos  ess;  and  as  tliev  are  uni- 
formly too  modest  to  avow  their  ignorance,  they  con- 
tinue unenlightened,  and  struggle  daily  with  difficul- 
ties, without  practice,  without  tuition  which  Is  radi- 
cal, and  without  leisure  lor  that  constant  observation 
w  hich  alone  can  compensate  lor  a  want  of  primary 
instruction.  1  speak  from  experience.  I  was  bred  to 
practical  agiiculture,  as  it  was  undersiood  at  and 
around  the  house  of  my  cbildho'd  and  youth.  But 
horticulture, in  its  elements,  and  in  its  choice  and  ele- 
gant departments,  was  all  a  mystery  to  me.  And  SO 
it  was  with  others,  and  is  so  yet  to  neaily  the  same 
extent.  My  farm  now,  is  less  than  an  acre.  The 
choicest  things  which  can  be  grown  to  regale  the 
senses  and  awaken  devutional  feelings,  are  those  and 
those  only,  which  seem  worthy  to  occupy  my  leisure 
hours,  adorn  the  play  groumls,  and  look  on  the  pas- 
times of  my  children.  I  have  not  lime  to  spell  out 
from  the  book  of  nature,  the  lessons  I  am  anxious  to 
learn:  I  do  not  know  on  what  page  of  that  glorious 
book  1  may  find  them,  even  to  spell  at.  The  gardens, 
and  the  rich  fruits  of  the  experienced,  are  out  of  the 
range  of  my  vocation.  W  hat  I  occasionally  see  of 
them,  seems  like  glimpses  rd'  enchanted  ground,  and 
I  sigh  in  vain  for  their  possession;  for  like  most  others, 
I  am  chained  down  to  duties  which  lead  me  perforce 
away. 

"Where  then,  but  from  the  press,  and  in  the  peri- 
odical page,  am  I,  and  those  like  me,  to  find  the  in- 
formation I  need?  Four  years  ago  1  began  my  little 
plantation.  I  thought,  among  other  things,  lo  con- 
struct a  large  harbor,  and  have  it  covered  with  vines, 
that  my  infant  brood,  in  the  open  air,  might  be  shel- 
tered from  the  burning  suns  of  summer.  I  then 
ihouiiht  the  wild  grape  of  my  native  woods,  for  har- 
dihood and  foliage,  the  best  for  my  purpose.  Oppor- 
tunely a  number  of  the  New  York  Farmer  met  my 
eye,  in  which  1  first  learnt  of  the  Isibella,  red  liland, 
and  others,  hardy  as  those  which  clothed  the  hills  1 
rambled  over  in  boyhood,  and  far  excelling  them  in 
luxuriance  of  I'oliage  and  excellence  of  froit.  Imme- 
diately I  sent  my  subscription  for  the  paper,  and  my 
order  for  the  plants  I  wished,  and  for  twii  years  past, 
myself  and  household  have  liteially  enjoyed,  and  "sat 
nndi'r  our  own  vines,''  and  gatherrd  from  them  in 
abundance  Ihe  fruit  of  our  labor.  I  now  have  vines 
of  almost  incredible  growth  of  eight  varieties  of  har- 
dy grapes  of  great  excellence,  besides  foreign  varie- 
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ties;  most  of  which  have  borne  much  fruit  for  two 
years,  and  inltrla.-inur  iheir  long  branches  (ar  above 
our  heads,  they  reached  toward  us  as  if  in  mockery, 
their  rich  ciusiers  of  different  colcjrs,  side  by  side. 

"In  the  fruiting  season,  it  is  a  rich  repast  to  iheeye 
and  to  the  heart,  not  of  children  only,  but  also  of  aoy 
one,  who  can  look  through  these  good  things  ot  a 
gracious  Providence,  to  tlie  great  Giver  of  all!  But 
though  most  of  my  neighbors  suppose  ine  before  them 
in  horticiilinre.and  in  a  single  branch  of  it  1  may  be. 
yet  in  all  things  else  I  am  like  them  in  ignorance  ol 
its  principles,  and  ol'  nearly  every  ihing  nselul  to  the 
unpractised.  We  want  to  be  taught  its  alphabet— its 
simplest  combinations  — its  first  operations  — its  plain 
est  processes;  the  veiy  things  which  the  ade|)t  sup- 
poses the  child  must  knovv.  Of  these  we  are  all, 
nearly  all  of  your  subscribers  deplorably  ignorant;  and 
too  proud  to  ask.  Those  who  contribute  to  your  work, 
seem  desirous  to  show  their  scieixe, — their  rare  dis- 
coveries. All  this  is  well;  but  it  is  not  well  that  this 
should  be  all.  The  season  is  at  hand,  when  'line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precrpt,'  of  the  most  la- 
iniliar  things  to  ihe  initiated,  will  be  like  grains  of 
gold  to  ninety-nine  hundreths  of  your  readers.  I 
wish  1  could  deposit  such  precious  sccii,  that  it  might 
weekly  fly,  on  thousand,  thousand  wings,  and  bear 
abroad  from  your  press,  embryo,  wealth  and  happi- 
ness to  all  the  land.  But  though  I  cannot,  there  are 
those  who  can,  and  I  hope  the  season  as  it  opens  will 
teem  with  it." 


(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 
STRIPED  HOUSAINEE  MELON. 
This  melon  is,  to  the  present  day.  scarcely  known 
in  this  country;  in  fact,  it  was  not  at  all  known,  until 
Mr.   Kt.ight  gave  a  description  of  it  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Transactions,  of  1831. 

The  striped  Huusainee  melon  is  a  noble  fruit,  one 
of  great  beauty  and  excellence:  its  skin  is  firm,  but 
thin;  the  rind  under  it,  and  the  fleshy  cellular  sub- 
stance adjoining,  to  the  depth  of  rather  more  than  the 
eighth  of  an  inch,  is  of  a  bright  green,  gradually  be- 
coming paler,  till  it  meets  and  blends  with  a  bulk  of 
the  flesh,  v.-hich  is  of  a  pinkish  buft",  or  salmon  color; 
the  irreen  portion  is  not  quite  so  tender  and  juicy  as 
the  internal  substance;  but  the  whole  may  be  eaten 
60  as  to  have  nothing  remaining,  but  the  thin  exterior 
integument:  there  is  no  defraud  in  this  fine  (ruii,  all 
is  juicy  and  eatable,  the  flavor  is  delicious,  the  odor 
that  of  a  fragrant  apple,  and  the  fruit  will  long  re- 
main good  without  decay. 

In  Us  J'orm  this  melon  resembi.?3  an  egg,  the  stalk 
end  being  more  enlarged  than  that  of  the  blossom.  It 
is,  during  its  early  growth,  of  a  dark  green  color,  but, 
as  its  age  advances,  the  stripes  become  very  appa- 
rent; they  are  of  a  full  sombre  green,  and  divide  the 
surface  into  distinct  marked  portions,  leaving  it,  how- 
ever, perfectly  free  from  grooves  or  furrows;  and 
hence  this  varii-ty  may  be  styled  a  stnoolh  melon,  al- 
though it  finally  becomes  reticulated  with  an  ash- 
grey  colored  net  work.  When  near  to  maturity,  small 
greenish  yellow  spots  are  manifest  among  the  inier- 
slices  of  the  netting,  and  a  clear  yellow  circle  sur- 
rounds the  part  at  the  insertion  of  the  footstalk. 
There  is  no  determinate  change  of  color,  that  abso- 
lutely marks  the  state  of  perfect  maturity,  at  least  I 
have  not  perceived  such;  the  general  tint  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  glaucous  or  sea-green,  covered  more  or  less 
with  a  pale  greyish  tissue  of  vermicular  reticulations. 
In  some  individuals,  the  green  stripes  remain  very 
conspicuous  to  the  last:  in  others,  they  become  almost 
obliterated. 

The  plant,  in  its  habit  nf  growth,  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  objects  im  .ginable.  The 
stem,  if  led  perpendicularly  up  lo  the  height  of  three 
feet,  will  comprise  about  ten  clear  joints.  From  each 
joint,  at  iisangle,a  noble  leaf  nearly  a  fo(]t  in  di- 
ameter is  produced;  it  is  supported  by  3  petiole  (foot- 
stalk) about    ten  inches  in  length,  that  lakes  a  most 


[traceful  double  bend,  in  fiaure  resembling  ihe  branch 
Z(  a  chandelier.  The  plale  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  most 
vivid  green,  its  surface  rough,  with  short  bristly  hairs. 
In  shape  it  is  oblusely  heart-shaped,  and  very  broad 
near  the  base.  From  the  a.\h'S  of  these  leaves, 
lateral  shools  would  naturally  be  sent  forth,  but  each 
of  these  is  (o  be  removed  to  a  certain  height,  for  a 
reason  that  will  in  due  time  be  assin^ed. 

'I'he  flowers  both  male  and  female  are  small,  I're- 
qiienijy  not  exceeding  iliree-foiirihs  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, at  the  extreme  edges  of  the  limhiis  or  border, 
they  are  of  a  sulphur  or  pale  yellow  color,  rather  few 
in  number.  The  males,  as  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
lends,  are  produced  fomewhat  before  the  fertile  blos- 
soms, and  ibis  appears  10  be  a  wise  provision  of  na- 
ture, to  insure  the  safely  and  perfection  of  the  fruil; 
ihe  melons  formed  above  the  tenili  joint  are  generally 
found  lo  .set  with  greater  certainty,  and  10  grow  to  a 
greater  size  than  others  thai  appear  during  the  infan- 
tile stale  of  the  plant,  nearer  lo  its  roots. 

"The  Housainee  melon,"  as  Mr.  Knight  justly  ob- 
serves, is  upon  the  whole  "of  very  easy  culture,"  and 
the  plant  very  prodnciive  of  fruit;  but  "that  it  is  very 
long  in  lipening  "  When  ripe,  however,  he  adds,  "it 
remain!)  in  perfection,  a  very  valuable  quality  to  the 
froiierer."  Another  feature,  and  one  that  he  deems 
of  great  intiment,  is,  thai  "the  natural  habits  of  the 
plant,  which  he  feared  would  nut  prove  permanent, 
he  has  founded  to  be  strictly  so."  I  have  quoted  his 
own  words  to  m.'',  merely  changing  the  person,  and  I 
may  add,  that  the  only  circumstance  worthy  of  real 
regret  is.  that  the  fruit  is  not  only  tardy,  but  some- 
what irregular  in  the  period  of  its  ripening. 


(From  the  Tioga  Phenix.) 
GIRDLING  PEAR  TREES. 

Mr.  Smith:  June  26,  1S33. 

Many  of  your  readers  may  perhaps  recollect  your 
notice  of  the  effect  of  girdling  on  two  pear  trees  in 
my  garden — the  following  communication  from  Dr. 
Mease,  of  Philadelphia,  is  at  your  service,  and  will 
doubtless  be  inteiestins;  to  your  patrons.  It  may  be 
well  to  stale  that  these  trees  were  destroying  (by 
shading  and  sending  their  roots  and  numerous  sprouts 
into)  a  fine  bed  of  asparagus,  and  not  having  borne 
any  fruit,  (  took  this  method  to  destroy  what  I  deemed 
useless  and  barren  trees,  and  thereby  preserve  a  pro- 
ductive and   valuable  part  of  my  garden. 

The  trees  were  girdled  in  August,  1830,  the  next 
year  both  carried  an  unusual  quantity  of  exoellent 
fruit — in  18J2,  we  had  the  promise  of  an  equally 
abundant  crop,  but  it  was  all  destroyed  by  severe  and 
late  frosts;  at  the  present  time,  one  of  the  trees  has  a 
fine  quantity  of  fruit,  but  it  begins  lo  fall  rapidly,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  but  few,  if  any,  will 
ripen. 

The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  uncommonly  small,  few 
in  number,  and  presenting  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  having  been  siripped  of  their  foliage  by  the  cater- 
pillar; the  general  appearance  of  both  the  trees  is  now 
far  from  flourishing,  and  I  expect  they  will  hardly 
survive  another  winter.  S.  W.  M. 

Pliiladelphia,  June  12,  1S33. 
JUDGE  Morris,  Wellshorough : 

S  T, — .^bout  this  time  last  year  I  read  a  statement 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Tioga  Phenix,  of 
your  two  pear  trees  having  been  made  10  bear  fruit  by 
the  operation  of  girJIincr,  which  had  been  performed 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  them,  in  consequence  of 
your  supposing  Ihem  barren;  they  not  having  borne 
except  slightly  on  I  wo  occasions.  'J'he  arlicle  was 
headed  "'JValural  Curiosity,'^  and  from  the  editor's 
remark,  it  would  seem,  that  Ihe  fact  was  new  to  him. 
As  he  called  for  an  explanation  of  it,  and  none  hds 
been  furnished,  I  offer  you  one. 

Although  the  giriUing  of  a  tree  or  branch  to  cause 


vaticm   of  fruit   trees,  and   has  often  been  done  with 
ihe  e.\press  view  of  causing  seedling  trees  to  produce 
prematurely,  that  the  quality  of  their   fruit  might  be 
iisied,  and    in    reference   to  their  future  piopagation. 
Ill  the  lirst  Philadelphia  edition  of  Dr.  Willicli's  Do- 
uieslic  Encyclopedia,  article  "fruit,"  I  mentioned   the 
process  in  an  extract  from   Dr.   Darwin's  delightful 
work  "Phytologia,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture 
and  Gardening,"  a  work  by  the  way  which  every  li- 
brnry,    and   e^ery  country   gentleman   in    particular, 
ouo"ht  to  possess,  after  the   edition  of  the   Bible,  pre- 
pared according    lo   the  recummendalinn  of  ihe  Rev. 
Dr.    Walts.     Considering  that   my   edition   of  Dr. 
Willich's  work   was  published  so  Iouk  since  as  the 
year  1803.  that  4000  copies  of  it  were  sold,  and  that 
lOoO  copies  of  a  more  recent  edition  by  Professor  Coop- 
er were    printed,  it  is  singular  that  the  fact   in  ques- 
tion should  not  have  been  known  lo  some  one  in  Tioga 
county,  and  that  the  theory  or  explanation  of  it  has 
not   been  given.     The    unexpected  feriility  of  your 
trees    was  owing    to   the    unusual    accumulation    of 
"proper  juice,' ur  cambium  in  the  leaves  and  branch- 
es, in  consequence  of  Ihe   interruption  of  its   down- 
ward  progress  by  the  girdling.     These   names   are 
ifiven  by  phytohgisls,  lo  the  sap  when  duly  elaborat- 
ed bv  the  processes  of  vegetation,  but  into  the  consi- 
deration of  which    I   cannol  now  enter.     It  may  be 
enough  lo  say,  that  il  ci.nstitules  the  grand   principle 
of  vegetable   organization,  generating  and  developing 
in  succession  the   several  organs  of  the  plant,  or  fur- 
nishing the  vital  principle  with  the   immediate  mate- 
rials of  assimilation,  and  which,  as  proved   by  the  ex- 
periment  of  Dr.  Darwin,  are   conveyed  by  a  set  of 
branching  vessels,  originating  in  the  extremities  of 
the  leaves,  on  each  side  of  the  mid  rib,  and  de.-;cend- 
intr  with  it  Into  the  leafstalk,  whence  il  is  carried  by 
the   longitudinal   vessels  of  the  inner   bark   down  to 
the   extremities   of  the   roots.     This  cambium,  if  it 
does  not  form  the  buds,  most  certainly  nourishes  them 
and  causes  their  development.     This  is  the  true  phi- 
losopliy  of  what  took  place  in   your  pear  trees,  and 
thus  IS  the  apparent  mystery  of  the  effect  ol  girdling 
them,  solved.     I  have  myself  tried  the  experiment  of 
ringing  two  barren  branches  of  a  plum  tree  with  great 
success.     Old    trees  which  had  ceased    to   bear  have 
again  been  rendered    productive  by  ringing.     I  recol- 
lect that  several  years  since  an  English  periodical  re- 
corded such  a  case,  as  having  occurr-d   in  the  garden 
of  Lord  Drummond,  in   Scotland.     The  same  effect 
has  been  observed  lo  take  place  by  twisting  a  wire  or 
cord  round  a  branch  (which  had  never  borne)  so  light 
as  to  form  a  considerable  protuberance  above  the  liga- 
ture. Several  years  since  I  was  told  of  a  young  fruit 
tree  having  been  forced  lo  bear,  by  having  one  end  of 
a  clothes  line  fastened  lo  it  in  the  spring,  and  suflfered 
lo  remain    for  some  months  until  the  enlargement  be- 
came obvious.     Another  mode  of  effecting  the   accu- 
mulation of  the  cambium,  is  lo  slip  the  neck  of  a  por- 
ter bottle,  or  a  hollow  bone,  down  the  limb  to  near  its 
junction  with   the   body  of  the  tree,  and  to   leave  it 
there,  until  the  branch  fills  the  cavity,  when  from  the 
obstraction  to  the  descending  juice,  a  circular  ring  of 
bark  will  form  above  the  tube.     This  I  saw  practised 
by  the  late  A.  C.  Du  Plain,  thirty  years  since  on  the 
Schuylkill    I  am  induced  lo  believe  this  practice  ori- 
ginated in  France.  Another  mode  of  forcing  a  branch, 
to  bear,  is  lo  bend  it  nearly  or  entirely  lo  the  ground, 
and  fixing  it  there  by  pegs,  or  by  applying  a  heavy 
ball  of  clay  lo  its  extremity.    The  "proper  juice"  be- 
ing thus  diverled  from  its   natural  course,  the  forma- 
tion of  leaf  buds  will    be   retarded,  and  that  of  fruit 
buds  promoted,  even  down  lo  the  lowest  spur  on  the 
stem   and  thickest    branches.     The   ring'ng  of  trees 
must  be  done  with  caution,  otherwise  the  privation  of 
nourishment  in    the  roots  will  causo  the  death  of  the 
tree.     The   rule  is  to   confine  the   operation    lo  over 
luxuriant    shools  of  one  or  two  years'  growth,  and  lo 
propoition  the  dimensions  of  ihe  ring  to  ihe  ilegreeof 
sofferance  which  ihe    routs  can  undergo,  wilhont  ma- 


Ihem   to   bear,  may  be   deemed  strange,  il    has  long 

been  familiar  to  those  who  have  attended  to  the  culii-  I  lerial  injury:  or  not  to  make  the  ring  wider  than  can 
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be  healed  during  llie  billowing  season;  llie  ring  also 
should  be  covered  to  defend  iis  edges  from  llie  wealli- 
er.  I  wish  to  krjow  whether  tliegirdliiii;  i^f  your  pear 
trees  has  injnred  their  ticalth.  The  limbs  which  f 
ringed  were  cut  off  the  year  after,  owing  to  their 
great  lenijlh  proving  inconvenient  where  the  tree 
grew,  and  I  was  thus  unable  to  ascertain  if  they 
would  have  suffered  from  the  operation  performed  on 
them.     1  am,  very  respect. ally, 

James  Mease. 


Friees  Cvrrciil  in  JNIsic  Vork.Jvly  13. 

Beeswax,  yellow,  IS  o  -0.     Collon,  New  Orleans,  .14 

ol6J;    Upland,   .l3o.l6;    Alabani;i,  .13n.l6.       CnKoti 

Bag?in?,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  «  .il4;  Flax,  .  1 1  n  .15.      Flux, 

American,  .840. 9    FlaxsreH,  1  bush,  clean,  1 5.00  0  \b.io; 

rough,  l;i  01)  a .      Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  3.50  o  5.62; 

Canal,  5  5U  a  5.75;    Bait.   How'd  st.  6.1;;  0  6.'-'5;    Rh'd 

city  mills, a ;   country,  C.OOa  6. 12  ;  Alcxand'a, 

6.00  o ;  Frederick>btirg,  5.87  a ;    Pelersburj;, 

5.87  a ;    Rye  flour.  3.75  a ;    Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.75  a ,  per  libd.  16.50  a  17  —  .     Gruin,  Wheat, 

North,  1.16  o  1.18;  \  ir. n  — ;     liye,  North,  .73  a 

75;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .66  a  .70;      Barley,  .—  a   — ; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .38  a  40;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 

a ;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  n  8.50^    Piovis'ions,  Beef. 

mess,  9.50  a  9.75;  prime,  5.15  a  6.00;  cargo,  a 

;     Pork,   mess,  bbl.   13.75   a  14.25,  prime,  10.75  a 

11.25;  Lard,  .74  a  .9. 


TALL  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS  SEED. 
I  shall  have  by  about  the  16th  of  August  nest  £00 
bushels  of  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  Seed,  for  sale  at 
this  Establishment.  The  price  will  be  ascertained 
and  advertised  when  the  seed  comes  to  hand.  It  is  of 
this  year's  growth,  and  will  doubtless  be  goMl,  as  it  is 
saved  by  the  same  farmer  who  has  supplied  me  here- 
tofore. 1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

•American  Farmer  Establishment. 

BAKEWEI.L  SHEEP. 

The  Sub.scriber  has  become  agent  for  John  Barney, 
Esq.  for  the  sale  of  his  celebrated  Bakewell  Sheep. 

The  stock  now  on  hand  for  sale,  is  the  following: 

Eight  or  ten  EWKS,  of  good  age  and  quality,  at  prices 
from  §10  to  «;50. 

About  the  first  of  September  next,  I  shall  have  from 
the  same  flock  six  or  eight  Kams  of  this  year's  stock. 
Price  $50  each. 

I  shall  have  about  the  same  time,  from  the  flock  of 
another  celebrated  breeder,  a  few  Uam  lambs— half 
Bakewell  and  half  Southdown.  Prices  from  S3o  to 
J40  each.    Address.  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Establishment. 

DEVON  C.\TTLE. 

For  sale  by  the   Subscriber,   one   Devon   Bull,  ten 
months  old;  a  handsome  and  promising  cnlf.  Pricf  $100. 
Also,  a  very  beautiful   and  valuable  Devon  Ueifer, 
two  years  old.     Price  8175. 

I.  T.  HITCHCOCK, 
•American  Farmer  i-.'sfni/is/miinl. 

TURNIP  SEED. 

For  sale  the  following  kinds  of  Turnip  Seed,  of  the 
very  first  qualily,  at  75  els  per  pound. 

EAIil.Y   WHITE  DUTCH. 

GARDEN  STONE. 

WHITE  FEAT.     GREEN  ROUND. 

RED  ROUND  01:   RED  TOP 

WHITE  NOHFOI.K.      WHITE  TANKARD. 

YELLOW  ABERDEEN.     UUTA  BAGA. 

And,  as  usual,  a  complete  assortment  of  GARDEN 
SEEDS  generally.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

Jlmerican  Farmer  Eslablishmeut. 


TURNIP  AND  MILLET  SEEDS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  has  in  store  prime  fresh  large 
■White,  Flat,  and  Red  Top  Turnip  Seed,  and  fresh  Mil- 
let Seed.  Also  seed  Buckwheat,  together  with  a  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  and  Harvest  7'ools, 
and  Agricultural  Implements  generally.  Also  Fox  & 
Borland's  Patent  Threshing  Machines,  with  spring  con- 
caves. July  12. 


DURHAM  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

I  have  for  sale  the  following  fine  animals: 

One  full  blood  Bull,  nirjcleen  months  old,  by  Gloster, 
out  of  a  first  rate  full  bred  cow.  He  is  not  above 
middling  size,  but  is  a  very  beautiful  and  perfect  ani- 
mal.    I'lice  g-'JO. 

One  full  blood  bull,  two  years  old— a  very  fine  ani- 
mal.    I'rice  8-50. 

One  full  bied  Heifer,  two  years  old,  now  springing, 
but  the  calf  will  not  be  valuable,  being  (accidentally) 
by  a  common  bull.  She  is  a  very  fine  Heifer,  and  will 
be  sold  for  $225. 

Less  than  Full  Blood. 

One  Bull,  three  years  old,  fifteen-sixteenths  Durham; 
has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  as  fine  an  animal 
as  was  ever  in  the  Uiiiied  States.  He  would  be  worth 
twice  the  price  now  asked  for  him  if  he  had  the  other 
sixteenth  of  Durham  blood.     He  will  be  sold  for  §300. 

One  Bull,  fifteen  months  old,  from  good  stock,  seven- 
eighths  Durham.     Price  S'-'-'o. 

One  Bull,  three  \ears  old,  half  blood  Durham,  a  very 
handsome  animal,  and  from  good  stock.      I'rice  §150. 

One  Cow,  eight  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durliam,  a 
fine  breeder,  and  now  in  calf  by  a  full  blood  bull. 
Pi  ice  J  loo. 

'1  hree  .Milch  Cows,  half  blood   Durham,  very  good 
milkers,  and  of  good  size  and  form;  calves  from  two 
to  six  weeks  old.     'ihey  will  be  sold  for  §50  each. 
Address  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

^riier.  Far.  Eiltiblishmcnt. 

TURNIP  SEED,  BUCKWHEAT,  &c. 

400  lbs.  White  Flat  and  Red  Top  Turnip  Seed. 

100  lbs.  Ruia  Baga  or  Swedish  do         do 

The  above  is  of  the  present  years'  growth  and  rais- 
ed under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Robert 
Sinclair,  whose  long  success  in  raising  this  article 
warrants  us  in  recommeuding  it  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. 

Also,  Early  White  Dutch  Tankard. 

Yellow  BullocU  and  i  ellow  Stone  Turnip. 

200  lbs.  Fall  Rjdish  Seed,  consisting  of  White  and 
Black  Spanish,  Long  White  Summer,  6ic. 

100  lbs.  prime  London   Early  Y'ork  Cabbage   Seed, 
Early   George,   Gieen   Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  and  many 
other  kinds  suitable  for  Fall  Sowing. 
In  Stoue: 
50  bushels  Seed  Buckwheat. 

100  bushels  Herds  grass. 
50  bushels  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass. 

200  lbs.  Canary  Seed. 
1500  lbs.  Yellow  Locust  Seed. 

150  lbs.  Yellow  Mustard  Seed. 

WANTED.  — Clover,  Timolhy  and  Orchard  Grass 
Seed,  for  which  tiie  highest  price  will  be  given. 

July  13.  SINCLAIR  k  MOORE. 


BALTIMOKE   PRICES   CTJJa'RErjT. 


Baltimore  Market — Considerable  improvement 
will  be  noticed  in  the  prices  of  flour  and  wheat.  How- 
ar.I  street  flour,  fresh  ground,  from  wagons,  is  selling 
at  §5.874.  The  price  of  cily  mill's  fioiir  is  enhanced 
considerably  by  ihc  mixture  of  t>ew  with  old  wheat, 
and  by  its  freshness.  Our  quotations  apply  to  iifw 
wheat  exclusively.     In  other  articles  no  variation. 

To8Acco.--Secon(Is,as  in  quality,  3.00a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9. 00. — Crop,  con.mon,  S.OO  a 
o.OO;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  line  red, 6,00  a  8. CC; 
wrappery,suiloblcforsegars,  8.00  a  15  00;yelKiw  and 
red.  9.00  a  15.00:  yellow.    6  00  s20  00.— I- ir,t  yellow 

18.00a  .'5. 00.— Virginia. 4. 01.  a .— llappahannock! 

.^.OOa  4.00 Keii'ueky.  3.50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  S5I  hlids.  Md.;  99  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  2  hhds.  Penn total  452  hhds. 

Fi.onR  — best  while  wheal  faiuily  §6.75  n  7.25;  super- 

Howard-street,  6.00  a ;  city  "mills,  6.00  a  6  SO- .' 

cily  mills  extra  6.50  a ;— Coun  Mkai   bbl  3  62i; 

Gi<Ais,newrtd  wheal,  1. 20 0  1.25;  white  do  1.25  a  I.30  _ 

— Corn,  while  6'i  0  62,  yellow,  62  n  63; Rve,  63  a  70 

— Oats.  28  a  31. — Ukans,  75  a  SO  — I'eas,  65  a  70 

Ci.ovEn-SKEi'  S.CO  fi Timothy,--  a Or- 
chis."   Grass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00  o  2  50 — Herd's.  —    a Lucerne  —  c  374  lb.— 

BARi.KV,-Fi.ivsKEi  1.37  ol.50-CaTioN.^'a.ll4fil3-Lou. 

14  I  144-\lah.  —  (1 Tenn.   — a. ;  N.Car. a • 

Upland  13-1  14 Wimshkv,  hhds.  1st  i'.2S  n; in  bbls. 

30  N  32 Wool.,  Tr«s/if(/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, SS  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33n3S;  half  do.  30  n  33;quarterdo.  28  a 30; common  26 
a  28.  Unu'iiilitd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  SO- 
American  Full  Blood,  22  0  25;  three  quarters  do.  iOa 
22;  half  do.  18  n  20;quartei  do  16  o  IS;conimon,  16  a  18 
Hemi,  lfussia,ton  ,  <1S0  0  190;  Country  ilew- rotted  .8 
a  7c   lb.  wale  1 -rotted   7  11  8c.— I'eatheis,  37  a  374;-Plas- 

ter  Paris,  per  ton.  4.25  r; ground.  1.50a  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  tor,  33.00  n ;  hi"h 

|iig  for  forges,  per  ton.  28.00  ri  30.0o;bar  Sus.per  ton, 

75.00  a  85. 00.  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5  75  n  6  50 

Oak  wood.  3.00  a  3.25;  Hickory,  4  00  o4.50;  Pine,  2.00. 


TO  FARMERS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  (iiain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths  by  the  dozen  or  single, 
.Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  genera!  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufaelnred  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  C)  lindnc;il  siraw  Cutlers  of  varioiis  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Culling  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shellers,  Hai  rcjws  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  .■Kgricullural  lni[denients. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  lor  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vtcinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice, any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  Ihis  city.  The  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  time,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  sti  eel.  Ap.  26. 


WANTED, 
All  kinds  of  GRASS   SEED,  for  which  a  fair  price 
will  be  given,  by  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

•American  Farmer  Establishment. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial,    Robbing    Gardens,    Orchards,    &c. On 

Making  Bread — To  make  the  Posole  and  Sacca  of 
Mexico,  as  staled  in  a  Letter  from  Henry  Perrine,  Esq. 
—  Rare  Bird— Memoranda  of  the  ti'eneral  System  of 
Cultivation  and  Improvement  Pracliscd  by  Fielding 
Lewis,  Esq.  of  Wjanoke;  Rotation  of  Crops  and  Ge- 
neral Plan  of  Culiivolion;  Putrescent  Manures;  Pre- 
paration for  Corn;  \\heat;  Turnip  and  other  Succu- 
lent Crops;  Management  and  Uses  of  Clover — The 
Season,  in  a  Letter  from  Cayuga  County.  New  York, 
to  Ihe  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer-  ..\dvantages  of 
Cultivating  the  best  kinds  of  Fruit — Striped  Housainee 
Melon  —  Letter  of  Dr.  James  Miase,  of  Philadelphia, 
on  Girdling  Pear  and  other  Fruit  Trees— Prices  Cur- 
rent of  (Country  Produce  in  the  New  Y'ork  and  Balti- 
more Markets — Advertisements. 

GENERAL 
Agricnltnral  and  Horticultural   Establishment: 

CO.MPRISIXG, 

.\  Seed  and  Implemem  Store,  a  Cirneral  .Sgrieultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Otiicc  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

^y-  .\n  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus uf  the  *'Eslabtisliraciil,"and  a  ^'C;italogue  of  Seeds,"  8tc. 
kept  fur  sale,  shall  be  sent  oratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

AoENTs  FOR  THE  Farmer. — .\II  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Fanner,  ami  to  recjuirc  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  wilh  the  ttriiis,  esjiecially  the  third 
ilein.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  doil.ir  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Fanner  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

^^  Direction  of  Letters. — .\ddress  all  business  let* 
ters  concerning  the  Fanner,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "1.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  atrcet&. 
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Baltimore,  Friday.  July  26.  1833. 

'Milch  Cows. — We  are  frequently  asked  what 
b*eed  of  cattle  we  tliink  best  for  the  dairy, and  as  we 
have  taken  no  inc(insideral)Ie  pains  to  iiifurm  ourselves 
on  this  snhject,  both  by  actual  observation  and  obtain- 
ing the  opinions  of  a  great  number  of  practical  men, 
we  think  proper  to  answer  the  question  in  this  way. 
Were  weabduiconmiencino-a  dairy, our  choice  would 
be,  wiihou'.  hesiiatioTi,  half  blood  Durham  ^ho^thorIlS. 
We  should  be  particular  in  selecting  those  by  a  first 
rate  Durham  Shorthorn  hull,  out  of  some  of  our  best 
common  cows,  and  if  we  could  procure  them  from  the 
hornless  or  buffalo  breed,  so  much  the  better.  Half 
blood  Shorthorns  are  almost  always  good  milkers,  and 
first  rate  butter  makers,  averaging,  in  good  paslure, 
eiffht  tottn  puundsof  butler  per  v.eek.  We  have  to  sup- 
port us  in  lhisopinion,thetesiimoi  y  of  several  practical 
and  intelligent  persons,  who  have  had  both  full  blood 
and  half  blood  cow-;  and  among  these  persons  is  a 
lady  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  husband  owns  some  of 
the  finest  Durham  Shorlhoi  n  slock  in  America.  This 
lady  superintends  her  dairy  herself,  and  has  witnessed 
the  railkinc  of  the  full  and  half  blood  cows  for  many 
years;  she  has  kept  their  milk  and  cream  separate, 
and  ascertained  the  qoaniities  of  milk  and  butter 
yielded  by  both;  and  has  thus  been  able  to  decide  wiih 
scarcely  the  possibiliiy  of  error.  Her  trial  of  both 
breeds  has  not  been  confined  to  one  or  two  select  ani- 
mals— she  trenerally  has  half  a  dozen  of  each,  and  as 
her  husband  deals  largely  in  this  kind  of  stock,  her 
cows  are  C(jntinually  changing.  She  also  has  Devon 
COW'S,  and  half  blood  cows  of  the  same;  but  her  pre- 
ference for  the  dairy,  is  as  slated  above,  decidedly  in 
favor  of  hall  blooil  Durhams.  It  is  true  her  cows 
run  in  good  pashire.  without  which  no  breed  can  be 
good  milkers.  Where  the  paslure  is  short,  without 
doubt,  the  North  Devons  are  the  best,  because  they 
do  keep  in  good  condition  in  pasture  thai  Durhams 
would  fail  in. 

But  a  word  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  deep  milk- 
ers. Whoever  would  have  a  large  quantity  of  milk, 
and  that  of  good  quality,  must  provide  good  pasture 
and  good  water.  You  might  as  well  cxjiecta  good 
crop  of  corn,  from  a  sand  hill  without  manure  and 
rain,  as  a  large  quantity  of  milk  from  a  cow  in  poor 
pasture  with  bad  water.  And,  let  us  remark,  good 
water  is  as  essential  to  good  milk  yielding  as  giod 
pasture.  We  had  a  cow  last  summer  that  yielded 
five  gallons  of  rich  milk  a  day.  ^he  ran  in  a  tolera 
ble  pasture,  but  there  was  a  stream  of  pure  spring 
water  running  through  it.  We  also  kept  salt  con- 
stantly within  her  reach.  The  Siiiiie  cow  this  sum- 
mer, in  a  much  beiier  pasture,  does  not  yield  three 
o-allons  of  milk.  The  reason  of  this  falling  off,  is, 
that  she  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  pump,  occasion- 
ally, when  her  attendants  ci  nceive  she  wants  it — 
not  when  she  thinks  she  wants  it,  which  is  the  great 
point.     She  also  gets  salt  "as  it  happens." 

We  have  often  heard  (jf  cows  giving  large  quantities 
of  milk,  that  '-eat  scarcely  any  thing;"  to  which  we 
always  reply — "tell  that  to  the  marines,  for  old  sail- 
ors wont  believe  you."  A  cow  cannot  make  milk  out 
of  nothing;  and  she  can  only  give  you  milk  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  good  food  you  give  her. 

In  giving  our  opini4in  of  the  best  milkers,  we  know 
we  render  ourselves  obnoxious  to  thf  criticism  of  those 
who  own  other  breeds.  There  are  three  or  four  par- 
ties to  this  question,  which  may  be  named  after  the 
breeds  of  animals  ihey  prefer.  They  are  full  blood 
Durham  shorthorns,  half  blood  Durham  shorthorns. 
North  Devons,  Alderniys,  &c.  The  party  to  which 
we  belong  is  indicated  above. 


Dissemination  op  Trees  and  Plants. — The 
scientific  and  zealous  American  Consul  at  Campeachy, 
lias  just  laid  his  countrymen  and  fellow  citizens  under 
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renewed  obligation,  by  transmitiing  the  seeds  ot  some 
rare,  important,  and  most  remarkable  trees,  on  whose 
properties  it  is  useless  for  us  to  comment,  as  he  de- 
scribes them  himself;  and  he  "who  runs  may  read." 
Perhaps  (but  it  is  only  conjecturt)  the  last  in  order, 
the  habi  tree,  has  the  best  chance  of  bemg  successful- 
ly propagated  in  our  climate;  lor  the  huge  curuzo 
seems  essentially  tropical.  But  let  us  try  all  experi- 
ments, and  some  will  succeed. 

We  are  highly  gratified  to  hear  that  the  Agave 
America,  (great  Aloe,)  sent  bv  the  same  indelaiigable 
gentleman,  to  JSlr.  Gokhon,  is  planted  and  fluurish- 
ing  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  tlie  Charity  lluspilal. 
It  IS  the  only  one  of  the  species  in  the  United  Stales 
How  the  sisal  or  diabliios,  (stiiigless  bees,  literally 
"little  devils,")  conveyed  hither  at  the  same  time  by 
Mr.  Perrine,  have  been  disposed  ol,  we  are  curious 
to  Itarn.  The  sisal  would  most  probably  grow  any 
where  in  our  moie  southern  states,  and  furnish  cord- 
age, &.C.  ol   uncommon  tenacity  and  durability. 

Not  long  since  the  papers  iiilormed  us  ot  an  edible 
root  being  impoited  trom  Peru  or  Chili,  more  nutri 
tive  than    the  potato.     Is  ;i  the  famous  Oca,  or  is  it 
the  South  American  .<?y)io? 

Should  nune  of  these  exotics  be  susceptible  of  na- 
turalization in  our  soil  and  climate,  which  we  are  re- 
luctant in  believing,  our  Consul  would  still  merit  a 
Vote  of  thanks  from  all  our  botanists,  planters,  gard- 
eners, and  statesmen,  for  hinning  our  zeal  by  his  ar- 
dor.— J\'ew  Orleans  Bullelin. 

Consulate  U.  S.  Jl.  Campeachy,  June  15,  1833. 

Sir, — I  send  you  in  the  schooner  Krancisca,  a  bag 
containing  the  fruits  of  three  kinds  of  trees,  whicli 
have  liere  the  names  of  pich,  corozo,  and  habi.  The 
fruit  of  the  picli,  so  singular  in  shape,  is  obtained 
from  a  beautiful  shade  tree,  whose  branches  extend 
four  to  Jive  hundred  feel  in  circumfeience,  which  is 
larger  than  llie  .Vdansonia  digitaia,  or  great  Buabab, 
hitherto  asserted  to  be  the  "largest  or  rather  broadest 
tree  in  the  woild."  In  the  plantations  of  this  Pen- 
insula, it  is  a  natural  shed  for  cattle,  and  in  the  vil- 
lages it  is  a  hospitable  roof  for  travellers,  to  shelter 
great  numbers  from  the  burning  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 

The  nuts  called  corozo  grow  in  clmters  as  large  as 
barrels,  on  a  stout  but  handsome  palm  tree  of  Tabas- 
co, which  I  believe  to  be  the  Alfonisa  oleifera  of  bo- 
tanists, or  the  American  oil-bearing  palm. 

The  four  winged  seeds  called  habi,  are  taken  from 
the  Leguminous  trees  of  that  name,  (Piscidia  ery- 
taina,)  whose  timber  is  as  highly  pr'zed  for  ship  build- 
ing in  Yucatan,  as  the  live  oak  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  teak  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is  therefore  equal- 
ly entitled  to  the  care  of  our  national  government  in 
its  plantation  al  Pensacola. 

All  Campeachy  built  vessels  have  their  timbers  of 
habi,  and  their  planks  and  upper  works  of  the  cedro 
of  this  district,  and  notwiihslaiidmg  the  enormonscust 
of  ship  building  here,  they  are  preferred  on  account 
of  their  great  durability  to  the  best  American  mer- 
chant vessels  at  half  their  price.  Both  are  ornamen- 
tal trees,  which  if  once  planted  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  East  Florida,  will  gradually  extend  up 
that  Peninsula,  and  become  very  valuable  additions 
to  the  resources  of  our  navy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  Henry  Perri.ne. 

The  Love  of  the  U.nsEasonabi.e. — The  absur- 
dities of  this  exceedingly  civilized  land  yield  an  abun- 
dant harvest  to  the  observer;  a  man  with  a  taste  fur 
ihem,  with  but  a  small  annuity  to  supply  his  neces- 
sities, might  live  a  most  luxurious  life  on  the  follies 
of  the  capital  alone.  What  necessity  for  plays  or 
operas,  or  parties  or  races,  which  the  ways  of  London 
open  to  him?  But  then  he  must  have  a  true  relish 
for  them;  he  must  be  no  cynic  to  sneer,  but  an  epi- 
cure in  folly,  who  hugs  himself  and  chuckles  with 
delight  over  a  nice  little  piece  of  true  absurdity.  The 
1  prevalent  "love  of  the   unseasonable"  is  a  fine  exam- 


ple of  fully.  The  sight  of  people  buying  green  peas 
in  .^pril,  at  h>ur  guineas  a  quart,  and  raspberries  at 
hall  a  crown  an  ounce,  would  be  a  treat  for  a  whole 
evening  to  one  who  revelled  in  such  entertainment. 
Bad  pi^as  in  April,  at  a  price  as  dear  as  gold,  instead 
of  fine  peas  in  June,  at  the  price  of  bread  or  potatoes, 
and  that  not  from  any  eager  longinir,or  any  excessive 
love  ol  the  pea-flavor,  but  siiii))ly  that  people  may 
open  their  eyes  al  lable,  and  exclaim  in  their  hearts, 
"what  an  ampliylrion!"  |l  chips  were  to  be  had  only 
at  the  same  price,  ihey  would  be  presented  in  a  con- 
somme of  bank  notes  A  man  who  has  green  peas  at 
his  lable  in  Apiil,  knows  that  thereby  he  is  one  of  few; 
he  is  an  exclusive  poc /oire,  or  forcing.  To  enjoy 
the  same  pleasure  that  many  share,  is  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  England,  and  this  is  ihe  principle  and  secret 
o(  the  race  of  fashion  in  this  country.  The  few  en- 
joy a  pleasure  till  the  many  gradually  learn  its  source 
and  inasler  ils  approaches;  it  is  then  deserted  for  an- 
other. R:ink  and  riches  are  forever  "seekino'  pastures 
new:"  when  the  vulgar  herd  rushes  in,  away  they 
troop  like  sacred  fowl.  Society  in  England  is  con- 
slrucled  on  the  .same  principle  attributed  to  matter, 
which  is  held  togelher  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion, 
and  held  off  from  a  too  close  union  by  the  attraction 
of  repulsion.  We  are  bouird  togelher  in  one  whole 
of  civilization,  but  detest  fellowship;  separate  our- 
selves iiitu  small  divisions,  and  when  these  divisions 
cannot  be  kepi  up  naturally,  we  do  it  artificially;  and 
when  other  means  fail,  resort  to  green  pe.is  in  April. 

[English  Journal. 


Domestic  Silk. — We  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
several  persons  in  this  section  of  country  arc  turning 
their  altentiun  to  the  culture  of  silk — an  occupation 
amusing  and  profitable,  while  it  is  not  at  all  laborious. 
Some  weeks  ago  we  saw  a  beaulilul  specimen  of  sew- 
ing silk,  manulactured  in  the  family  of  Capt.  Lewis 
Brown,  of  this  place;  and  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  a 
gentleman  called  at  our  office  and  exhibited  a  quanti- 
ty of  the  same  article,  manufactured  by  the  lady  of 
Mr.  Robert  Mills,  of  Bedioid  county.  Raising  silk- 
worms and  ihe  culture  of  silk  is  attended  with  so  lit- 
tle trouble  and  expense,  that  we  hope  it  will  begener- 
erally  practised  by  the  ladies,  who  will  find  it  no  in- 
considerable source  of  revenue. — Lynchburg  Firg. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market. 

June  8. — We  have  had  a  spirited  demand  for  cot- 
ton throughout  ihe  week,  and  a  general  improvement 
in  prices  of  full  3-8  per  lb.,  at  which  advance  market 
closes  steadily.  The  import  this  week  is  31,838  bags, 
and  the  sales  reach  47.270  Dags,  viz:  890  Sea  Islands, 
12*d  to  aSd;  90  stained  do.  8d  to  lid;  23,500  Bow- 
eds,  6  7  8d  to  8  3-8d;  15,360  New  Orleans,  7d  to 
9id;  3,950  Alahamas,  7  to  8id;  3,869  Pernams,  9  to 
lOjd;  1,070  Bahias  8  5  8d  to  9id;  3,546  Maran- 
hams,  8Jd  to  lOd;  150  Para,  Sid;  90  Demararas, 
93d  to  10*d;  10  Bardops;  l-'d;  230  common  West 
Indies,  6  3-8tl  lu  84d;  50  Smyrnas,  7d  to  7*d;  170 
J'^gvptian.s,  lOd;  and  4,810  Surats,  5  to  61d  per  lb. 

Exl,  net  of  a  Letter. —  We  have  had  a  very  ani- 
mated demand  for  cotton  during  the  week,  attended 
with  an  advance  to  an  exient  rather  unexpected,  (say 
3  8d  on  common  quality.)  The  accounts  from  the 
U.  S.  respecting  the  probable  deficiency  in  their  crop, 
together  wiih  tiie  general  api)roval  by  the  public,  of 
the  minisierial  plan  fur  renewing  the  charier  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  have  had  an  effect  in  giving  in- 
creased confidence  in  cotton,  while  the  low  state  of 
the  stocks  in  the  interior  compelled  the  trade  to  come 
forward  for  large  supplies.  Trade  in  the  interior 
(rives  promise  of  improvement;  but  thus  far,  although 
there  is  some  advance  on  yarns,  the  advance  on  goods 
is  rather  asked  than  obtained.  Of  the  sales  of  the 
week  about  15.000  bales  are  supposed  to  be  on  specu- 
lation, (including  11,000  American)  and  nearly  200 
for  export,  leaving  about  30,0u0  for  consumption. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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AGKXCUI.TURI:. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Register  ) 
SUPPr.EMENTARY  CHAPTER  TO 

"AN  ESSAY  OX  CALCAREOUS  MANURES." 

The  rise  of  calcareous  earth  rccnmmciided  to  presei"ve 
putrescent  manures,  and  to  promote  cleanliness  and 
health. 

The  cippralion  of  calcareous  carlh  in  enricliingr  bar- 
ren suils,  has  been  traced,  in  a  furmer  part  of  this  Es- 
say, to  the  chemical  power  possessed  by  that  earth  of 
combining;  with  puirescent  mailers,  or  wilh  the  pro- 
ducts of  tlieir  fermentation  — and  in  iliat  manner,  pre- 
serving them  from  waste,  for  the  use  of  the  soil,  and 
for  the  food  of  growinor  plants.  Tliat  power  was  ex- 
emplified by  the  details  of  an  experiment,  (page  91,) 
in  which  the  carcass  of  an  animal  was  so  acled  on, 
and  lis  enriching  properties  secured.  That  trial  of 
the  pulrefaction  of  animal  niaiter  in  contact  wilh  cal- 
careou.s  earth,  was  commenced  wilh  a  view  to  resulis 
very  different  from  those  which  were  obtained.  Dar- 
win says  ih^t  nitrous  acid  is  produced  in  the  process 
of  fermentation,  and  he  supposes  \\ie  nitrate  of  lime 
to  be  very  serviceable  to  vegetation.*  As  the  nitrous 
acid  is  a  gas,  it  must  pass  off  inlo  the  air,  undar  ordi 
nary  circumstances,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  be  en- 
tirely loi-t.  But  as  it  is  strongly  attracted  by  lime, 
it  was  supposed  that  a  cover  of  calcareous  earth  would 
arrest  it,  and  form  a  new  coinbmaiion,  which,  if  not 
precisely  nitrate  of  lime,  would  at  least  be  composed 
of  ihe  same  elements,  though  in  different  proportions 
To  ascertain  whether  any  such  combination  had  taken 
place,  when  the  manure  was  used,  a  handful  of  the 
niarl  was  taken,  which  had  been  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  carcass,  and  thrown  inlo  a  glass  of  hot  wa- 
ter. After  remaining  half  an  hour,  the  fluid  was 
poured  off,  filiered,  and  evaporated,  and  left  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  a  while  soluble  salt,  (supposed 
ei'iht  or  ten  grains.)  I  could  not  ascertain  ils  kind — 
but  it  was  not  deli(|uescenl,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  been  the  nitrate  of  lime.  The  spot  on  which 
the  carcass  lay,  was  so  strongly  impregnated  by  this 
salt,  that  it  remained  bare  of  vegetation  for  several 
years. 

But  whatever  were  the  products  of  fermentation 
saved  by  this  experiment,  the  absence  of  all  offensive 
effluvia  ihroughout  the  process  sufficiently  proved 
that  little  or  nothing  was  lost — as  every  atom  must  be, 
when  flesh  putrefies  in  the  open  air:  and  I  presume 
that  a  cover  of  equal  thickness,  of  clay,  or  sand,  or  of 
any  mixture  of  bulb,  without  calcareous  earlh,  would 
have  had  very  lillle  effect  in  arresting  and  retaining 
the  seriform  products  of  putrefaction.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Ibis  experiment,  and  particularly  the 
good  effect  exhibited  by  the  manure  when  put  to  use, 
prove  the  propriety  of  extending  a  similar  practice. — 
In  the  neighborhood  of  towns,  or  wherever  else  the 
carcases  of  animals,  or  any  other  animal  substances 
subject  to  rapid  and  wasteful  fermentation,  can  be  ob- 
t.iined  in  great  quantity,  all  their  enriching  powers 
init'ht  he  secured,  by  depositing  them  between  layers 
of  marl,  or  calcareous  earth  in  any  other  form.  On 
the  borders  of  the  Chowan,  immense  quantities  of 
herrings  are  often  used  as  manure,  when  purchasers 
cannnt  take  off  the  myriads  supplied  by  the  seines. — 
A  herring  is  buried  under  each  corn  l'.ill,and  line  crops 
arc  thus  niadi!  as  far  as  this  singular  mode  of  manur- 
inff  is  pxtcniled.  But  whatever  benefits  may  have 
been  thus  derived,  the  sense  of  smelling,  as  well  as 
the  known  chemical  products  of  the  process  of  putre- 
faction, make  it  certain  that  nine-tenths  of  all  this 
rich  manure,  when  so  applied  must  be  wasted  in  the 
air.  If  those  who  fortunately  possess  this  supply  of 
animal  manure,  would  cause  the  fermentation  to  take 
place  and   be  completed,  mixed  wilh  and  enclosed  by 


•Darwin's   Phjtobgia,  pp.  210   and  224. 
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m:irl,in  pits  of  suitable  size,  they  would  increase  pro 
digiously  both    the  amount  and   permanency  of  their 
acling  animal  manure,  besides  ohiaining  the  benefit  of 
the  calcareous  earih  mixed   wilh  it. 

But   without   regaiding  such   uncommon,  or  abun- 
dant sources  for  supplyinL' animal  matter,  every  farm- 
er may  considerably  increase   his  slock  of  putrescent 
manure,  by   using   the   preservative   power   of    marl: 
and  all  the  substances  thai  might  be  so  saved,  are  not 
only  now   lost  to  the  land,  but  serve   to  ccmlaminate 
the  air  while  pntrelMog,  and    perhaps  to  engender 
disea.ses.     Tlie  last  consideraliun  is  of  most  importance 
to  towns,  though  worthy  of  aliefiiion  every  where  — 
Whoever  will   make  the  trial    will  be  surprised   to 
find   how   much   putrescent   mailer   may  be  collecled 
from    the  dwelling   house,  kilcben,  and   laundry   of  a 
family;  and  whicii  if  arcuoiulaled  (without  any  calca- 
reous earth)  will  so(]n  become  so  off-'usive  a>  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  pulling  an   end  to  llie  practice.      Vet 
it  must  be  admitted   that   when  ^11  such   matters  are 
fcatlered  about  (as  is  usual  both  in  town  and  country,) 
over  an  extended  surface,  the  same  pulrefaction  must 
ensue,  and    the   same    noxious    effluvia    be   evolved, 
though  not  enough  cmcentraled   to  be  veiy  offensive, 
or  even  always  perceptible.     The  same  amount  is  in- 
haled,  but   in   a    very    diluted    state,   and    in    small, 
though  incessantly  repeated  di>ses.     But  if  mild   cal- 
careous earlh  in  any  form   (and   fossil  shells  present 
much   the  cheapest)    is   used   to  cover  and   mix  with 
the  putrescent  mailers  so  collecled,  they  will  be   pre- 
vented  from  discharging  offensi'e  effluvia,  and   pre- 
served to  enrich  the  soil.     A  malignant  and  ever  act- 
ino'  enemy  will  he  converted  to  a  friend  and  benefactor. 
The  usual  dispersion   and  waste  of  such  pniiescent 
and    excremeniiiious    matters   aliout    a    farm    house, 
thouo-h  a  considerable  loss  to  agriculture,  may   take 
place  without  being  very  offensive  to  the  senses,  or 
injurious  to  health.     But  the  case  is   widely  different 
in  towns.      There,  unles?  great  care  is  continually 
used   to  remove  or  destroy  filth  of  every  kind,  it  soon 
becomes  offensive,  if  not  pestilential.    During  the  last 
summer,  when  that  most  horrible  scourge  of  the  hu- 
man race,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  was  desolaling  some  of 
Ihe  towns  of  the  United  JStates,  and  all  expected  to  be 
visited   by  its  fatal   ravages,  great  and   unusual  exer- 
tions were  every  where  used   to  remove  and    prevent 
the   accumulation   of  filth,    which,  if  allowed    to  re- 
main, it  was  supposed  would  invite  the  approach,  and 
aid   ihe  effects  of  the   pestilence.     The  efforts  made 
fur  that   purpose  served   to  show  what  a  vast  amount 
of  puirescent  mailer  existed  in  every  town,  and  which 
was  so  rapidly  reproduced,  that  ils  complete  riddance 
was  impossible.     Immense  quantities  of   the  richest 
manures,  or   materials  for  them,  were   washed   aw.iy 
into   the   rivers— caustic   lime   was    used    to   destroy 
them — and    the  chloride  of  lime  lo  decompose  Ihe  of- 
fensive products  of  their  fermentation,  when  that  had 
already  occurred.     All   this  amount  of  lal)or  and  ex- 
pense was  directed  to  the  complete  destruction  of  what 
might  have  given   fertilily   to  many  adjacent  fields, 
and  yet  served   to  cleanse  the  towns  but  imperfectly , 
and    tor  a  very  shoit   lime.     Yet  the  object  in  view 
might  have  been  better  attained  by  the  previous  adop- 
tion of  the  proper  means  for  preserving  these  putres- 
cent mailers  insiead  of  destroying  them.   These  means 
would   be  lo  mix  or  cover  all  accumolatinns  of  such 
matters  wilh   rich    marl,  (which    would  be  the  belter 
for  the   purpose  if  ils  shells   were  in  small  |iarlicles.) 
and  in  such    quantity   as  the  effect  would  show   to  he 
sofiicient.     But  much  Ihe  grealer  part  u(  the  filth  of 
a  town  i^  not,  and  cannot  he  accumulated;   anil   from 
heino-   dispersed,  is  the  most   difficult  to  remove,  and 
is  probably  the  most  noxious  in  ils  usual  cours  •  of  fer- 
menlalion.     'I'his  would  be  guarded  against  by  cover- 
ing thickly  with   marl,  the  floor  of  every  cellar  and 
stable,  back  yard  and  stable  lot.     Every  other  vacant 
space  should    be  lightly  covered.     The  same  course 
pursued  on  the  gardens  and  other  cultivated  grounds, 
would   be  sufliciently  compensated   by  the  incieased 
product  that  would  be  obtained:  but  independent  of 


that  consideration,  the  manures  there  applod  would 
he  prevented  from  escaping  into  the  air — and  bein" 
wholly  retained  by  the  soil,  iriiich  smaller  applications 
would  serve.  The  streets  ought  also  to  be  sprinkled 
with  marl,  and  as  often  as  circnmslauces  might  require. 
The  various  putrescent  mailers  usually  left  in  tife 
streets  of  a  town,  alone  serve  lo  make  the  mud  scraped 
from  ihem  a  valuable  manure;  for  ihe  principal  part  of 
the  bulk  of  street  mud  is  coiriposed  merely  of  the  bar- 
ren clay,  brought  in  upcm  the  wheels  uf  wagons  from 
the  country.  Such  a  cover  of  calcareous  eaith  would 
be  the  most  effectual  absorbent  and  preserver  of  pu- 
trescent mailer,  as  well  as  the  cheapesi  mode  of  keep- 
ing a  town  always  clean.  There  would  be  less  nox- 
ious or  offensive  effluvia,  than  is  generated  in  spite  of 
all  the  ordinary  means  of  prevention;  and  by  scraping 
np  and  removing  the  marl  afler  it  had  coin'iined  with 
and  secured  enough  of  putrescent  matter,  a  compost 
wou'd  he  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, so  rich  and  so  abundant, that  ils  use  would  repay 
a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  Ihe  expense  incurred 
in  its  production  Probably  one  covering  of  marl  for 
each  year  would  serve  for  most  yards,  &c.  but  if  re- 
quired oflener,  it  would  only  prove  the  necessity  for 
the  operation,  and  show  Ihe  grealer  value  in  the  re- 
sults. The  compost  ihat  might  be  obtained  from  spa- 
ces equal  to  five  hundred  acre-  in  a  populous  town, 
would  durably  enric'i  thrice  as  many  acres  of  the  ad- 
jacent country:  and  afler  twenty  years  of  such  a 
course,  the  surrounding  farms  might  be  capable  of  re- 
turning to  the  town  a  len-fjld  increased  surplus  pro- 
duct. Alter  the  qualities  and  value  of  the  manure  so 
formed  were  properly  estiir.ated,  it  would  be  used  for 
farms  that  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  other  cal- 
careous manures.  Carts  bringing  country  produce  to 
market  might  wilh  profit  carry  back  loads  of  this 
compost  six  or  eight  miles.  The  annual  supply  that 
the  country  might  be  furnished  with,  would  produce 
very  different  effects  from  the  putrescent  and  fleeting 
manure  now  obtained  from  the  town  stables.  Of  the  lit- 
tle durable  benefit  heretofore  derived  from  such  means, 
the  appearance  of  the  country  offers  sufficient  testi- 
mony. At  three  miles  distance  from  some  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Virginia,  more  than  half  the  culti-- 
vated  land  is  too  poor  to  yield  any  farming  profit. — 
The  surplus  grain  sent  to  market  is  very  inconsidera- 
ble— and  the  coarse  hay  from  the  wet  meadows  can 
(Uily  he  sold  to  those  who  feed  horses  belonging  toother 
persons. 

But  even  if  the  waste  and  destruction  of  manure  in 
towns  was  counted  as  nothing,  and  the  preservation  of 
health  by  keeping  Ihe  air  pure  was  the  only  object 
soutrht,  still  calcareous  earlh,  as  presented  by  rich 
marl,  would  serve  the  purpose  far  better  than  quick 
lime.  It  is  true,  that  the  latter  substance  acls  power- 
fully in  decomposing  putrescent  animal  matter,  and 
destroys  its  texture  and  qualities  so  C(Mnplelely,  that 
Ihe  operalion  is  commonly  and  expressively  called 
"burning"  the  substances  acted  on.  But  lo  use  a  suf- 
ficient qiiantily  of  quick  lime  lo  meet  and  decompose 
all  puirescent  animal  matters  in  a  town,  would  be  in- 
tolerably expensive  and  slill  moie  ohjer-lionable  in 
other  respects.  If  a  cover  of  diy  quick  lime  in  pow- 
der was  spread  over  all  the  surfaces  rei|uiring  it  for 
this  purpose,  the  town  would  be  nnfit  lo  live  in;  and 
the  nuisance  would  be  scarcely  less,  when  rain  had 
changed  the  suffocating  dust  loan  adhesive  mortar. — 
NVoiden  clothing,  carpets,  and  even  living  flesh  would 
be  continually  sustaining  injury  from  the  contact.  No 
such  objections  would  attend  the  use  id'  mild  calcare- 
ous earlh:  and  ibis  could  be  obtained  probably  for  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  iiuick  lime,  supposing  an 
equal  quantity  of  pure  calcareous  matler  to  be  obtained 
in  each  case.  At  this  time  Ihe  richest  marl  on  James 
river  may  be  obtained  at  merely  the  cost  of  digging, 
and  its  carriage  by  water,  which  if  iinderlaken  on  a 
laio-e  scale,  could  not  exceed,  and  probably  would  not 
equal  three  cents  the  bushel. 

The  putrescent  animal  matters  Ihat  would  be  pre- 
served and  rendered  innoxious  by  the  general  marling 
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of  the  site  of  a  tciwri,  would  be  mostly  such  as  are 
so  dispersed  and  ini|ieice|iillile  lli;il  llicy  would  otlier- 
vpise  be  eutirely  lo>t.  But  all  such  as  are  usually 
saved  in  part,  ivuuld  hednubled  in  quantity  and  value, 
and  deprived  of  tlieir  offensive  and  noxious  qnaliiies 
by  being  kept  mi.sed  with  calcareous  earth.  The  iin- 
porlauce  of  this  plan  hcirii;  adopted  wit!)  the  jiroducls 
of  privies,  &.c,  is  sii.l  greater  in  town  than  country. 
The  various  mailers  sucollwied  and  combined  should 
never  be  applied  to  the  soil  alone,  as  the  sail  derived 
from  the  liiichen,  and  the  potash  and  soap  from  the 
laundry,  ini<rhl  be  injuii.ius  in  so  concentrated  a  form. 
When  the  pit  for  reeeivinir  this  ciMiipouini  is  emptied, 
the  conteiiis  should  he  spread  over  oilier  and  weaker 
manure,  belore  being  applied  to  the  (ield. 

Towns  might  furnish  many  other  kinds  of  rich  ma- 
nure, which  are  now  lost  entirely.  Some  of  these 
particularly  reijuire  the  aid  of  calcareous  earth  lo  be 
secured  from  destruction  by  putrefaction,  and  others, 
thounh  not  putrescent,  are  equally  wasted.  The 
blood  of  slauiihtered  animals,  and  the  waste  and  re- 
jected articles  of  wool,  liair,  leaihers,  skin,  horn  and 
bones,  all  are  manures  of  great  rii'hness.  We  not 
only  give  the  flesh  of  dead  aniinaU  to  infect  the  air, 
instead  of  using  it  to  fertilize  the  land,  but  their  bones 
which  might  be  so  easily  saved,  are  as  completely 
thrown  away.  Bones  are  composetl  of  ]ihos[>hate  of 
lime,  and  gelatinous  animal  matter,  and  when  crush- 
ed, form  one  of  the  richest  and  most  convenient  ma- 
nures in  the  world.  They  are  shipped  in  quantities 
from  the  coniinent  of  Europe  to  be  Sold  for  manure  in 
England.  The  fields  <if  battle  have  been  gleaned,  and 
their  sliallow  graves  emptied  for  this  purpose:  and 
the  bones  of  theten  thousand  British  heroes  whofell  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  are  now  performing  the  less 
glorious,  but  more  useful  purpose  of  producing  wheat 
for  their  brothers  at  hon.e. 

There  prevails  a  vulgar  but  useful  superstition, 
that  there  is  "bad  luck"  in  throwing  into  the  fire  any 
thing,  however  small  may  be  its  mnount  or  value, 
that  can  serve  for  the  food  of  any  living  animal.  It 
is  a  pily  that  the  same  belief  does  not  extend  to  every 
thing  that,  as  manure,  can  serve  to  feed  growing 
plants — and  that  even  the  parings  of  nails,  and  clip 
pings  of  beard  are  not  used  (as  in  China)  in  aid  of 
this  object.  However  small  each  particular  source 
might  be,  the  amount  of  all  the  manures  that  might 
be  saved,  and  which  are  now  wasied,  would  add  in- 
calculably to  llie  usual  means  for  feriilizaiion.  Hu- 
man excrement,  which  is  scarcely  used  at  all  in  this 
country,  is  slated  to  be  even  richer  thar,  that  of  birds; 
and  if  all  the  enriching  matters  were  preserved  that 
ate  derived  not  only  from  the  food,  but  from  all  the 
habits  of  man,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  a 
town  of  ten  thousand  inhabilanis,  Irom  those  sources 
alone,  might  enrich  more  land  than  could  be  done 
from  as  many  cattle. 

The  opinions  here  presented  are  principally  founded 
on  the  tbeory  of  the  operation  cf  calcareous  manures, 
as  maintained  in  the  i\)regoing  part  of  this  Essay:  but 
Ihey  are  also  sustained  to  considerable  extent  by  facts 
and  experience.  The  most  undeniable  practical  proof 
of  one  of  my  positions,  is  the  power  of  a  cover  of 
marl  to  prevent  the  escape  of  all  offensive  effluvia 
from  the  most  putrescent  animal  matters.  Of  this 
power  I  have  made  continued  use  fur  about  eighteen 
months,  and  I  know  it  lo  be  more  effectual  than  quick 
lime,  even  if  the  destructive  action  of  the  latter  was 
not  objectionable.  Quick  lime  forms  new  combina- 
tions with  putrescent  substances,  and  in  thus  combin- 
ing, throws  off  effluvia,  which  though  different  from 
the  products  of  putrescent  matter  alone,  are  still  disa- 
greeable and  offensive.  Mild  lime  on  the  contrary 
absorbs  and  preserves  every  thing  — or  at  least  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  any  offensive  odor  being  perceived 
Whether  putrescent  vegetable  matte  is  acted  on  in 
like  manner  by  calcareous  earth,cannot  be  as  well  tested 
by  our  senses,  and  therefore  the  proof  is  less  satisfac- 
tory. But  if  it  is  true  that  calcareous  earth  acts  by 
combining  putrescent  matters  with  the  soil,  and  thus 


preventing  their  loss,  (as  I  have  endeavored  lo  prove 
in  ciiapier  viit.)  it  must  fi.llow  that  to  the  extent  of 
such  coiuhiuation,  the  formaiion  and  escape  of  all  vo- 
lallle  producis  of  pulrefacion  will  also  be  prevented. 
But  it  will  he  considertd  that  the  must  imporiant  in. 
qiiiry  remains  to  be  answered:  Has  I  he  applicalion  of 
calcareous  manures  been  fmind  in  practice  decidedly 
beneficial  lo  the  health  of  the  residents  on  the  land? 
Long  experience,  and  the  collecthin  and  comparison  of 
numerous  facts,  derived  from  various  sources,  will  be 
required  to  remove  all  doubts  from  this  (piestion;  and 
it  would  be  presumptuous  in  any  individual  to  offer  as 
sufficient  proof,  ihe  experience  of  only  ten  or  twi  Ive 
yeais  on  any  one  farm.  But  while  admitting  Ihe  in 
sufficiency  of  such  testimony,  1  assert,  that  so  far  my 
experience  decidedly  supports  my  position.  My  prin- 
cipal farm,  until  within  some  four  or  five  years,  was 
subject  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  common  mild 
autumnal  diseases  of  our  low  country.  V\  hether  it 
is  owing  to  marling,  or  other  unknown  causes,  these 
billious  diseases  have  since  become  comparatively  very 
rare.  Neiiher  does  my  opinion  in  this  respect,  nor 
the  facts  that  have  occurred  on  my  farm,  stand  alone. 
Some  other  persons  are  equally  convinced  of  this 
change  on  other  land  as  well  as  on  mine.  But  in 
most  cases  where  I  have  made  inquiries  as  to  such  re- 
sults, nothing  decisive  had  been  observed.  The  hope 
that  other  persons  may  be  induced  to  observe  and  re- 
port facts  bearing  on  this  imporiant  point,  has  in  part 
caused  the  appearance  of  these  crude  and  perhaps  pre- 
mature views. 

Even  if  my  opinions  and  reasoning  should  appear 
sound,  I  am  aware  that  the  practical  application  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  soon;  and  that  the  s'-heme  of 
using  marl  in  towns  is  more  likely  to  be  met  by  ridi- 
cule, Ibaii  to  receive  a  serious  and  attentive  examina- 
tion. Notwithstanding  this  anticipation,  and  however 
hopeless  of  making  converts  either  of  individuals  or 
corporations,  I  will  offer  a  few  concluding  remarks  on 
Ihe  most  obvious  objections  to.  and  benefits  of  the  plan. 
'J'he  objections  will  all  be  resolved  into  one— namely 
I  he  expense  to  be  encountered.  The  exi)ense  certain- 
ly  would  be  considerable;  but  it  would  be  amply  com- 
pensaled  by  the  gains  and  benefits.  The  general  use 
of  marl  as  proposed  for  towns,  would  serve  to  insure 
cleanliness,  and  purity  of  ihe  air,  more  ihan  all  the 
labors  of  boards  of  health  and  their  scavengers,  even 
when  acting  under  the  dread  of  approaching  pesti- 
lence. Secondly,  the  putrescent  manures  produced 
in  towns,  by  being  merely  preserved  from  waste,  would 
be  increased  ten-fold  in  quantity  and  value.  Thirdly, 
all  existing  nuisances  and  abominations  of  filth  would 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  beautiful  city  of  Richmoiid  (for 
example)  would  not  give  offence  to  our  nostrils,  al- 
most as  often  as  it  offers  gratification  to  our  eyes. — 
Lastly,  the  marl  after  being  used  until  saturated  with 
putrescent  matter,  would  reiain  all  its  first  value  as 
calcareous  earth,  and  be  well  worth  purchasing  and 
removing  to  the  adjacent  farms,  independent  of  the 
enriching  manure  with  which  it  would  be  loaded.  If 
these  advantages  could  indeed  be  obtained,  they 
would  be  cheaply  bought  at  any  price  likely  to  be  en- 
countered for  the  purpose. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
WATER,  ITS  USE  IN  VEGETA  riON,&c. 

We  have  been  requested  by  a  subscriber  to  give 
some  remarks  on  the  uses  of  waler  in  agriculture  and 
the  means  of  its  artificial  applicalion. 

In  Ihe  first  place  we  would  remark  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  let  theoretical  speculations  on  the  advan- 
tages of  irrigation  induce  a  cultivator  to  incur  great 
expenses  in  counteracting  natural  deficiencies  of  soil, 
&c.  Where  grounds  are  free  from  perennial  springs 
or  low  marshes,  excess  of  moisture,  may  ,with  proper 
management,  be  turned  to  certain  profit.  Il  is  not 
very  dfficult  to  make  provision  to  drain  off  an  excess 
of  water;  but  where  the  soil  is  naturally  loo  dry,  mois- 
ture cannot   often    be   supplied  by  art,   in  sufficient 


quantities  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  by  an  expense, 
enlirely  inconsistent  with  Ihe  economy  of  fanning. 

Periiaps  the  best  possible  mode  of  watering  plants 
in  most  cases  is  to  attract  the  reipiisite  moisture  from 
ihe  atmosphere.  That  water  exsts  in  llie  atmos- 
phere may  be  proved  as  follows: — If  some  of  the  salt 
called  muriate  of  lime,  thai  has  been  jiist  heated 
red,  be  expoed  to  the  air,  even  in  Ihe  driest  and  cold- 
est weather,  it  will  increase  in  weight  and  become 
moist;  and  in  a  certain  time  will  be  converted  into  a 
fluid.  If  put  into  a  retort  and  heated,  it  will  yield 
pure  water;  will  gradually  recover  its  pristine  state; 
and,  ii'  heated  red,iis  former  weight;  sn  that  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  water  united  to  it  was  derived  from  the 
air.  And  that  il  existed  in  the  air  in  an  invisible  and 
elastic  form,  is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  if  a 
given  quantity  of  air  be  exposed  to  the  salt,  its  vol- 
ume and  weight  will  diminish,  provided  the  experi- 
ment be  correctly  made. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  exists  in  air  as  va- 
por, varies  with  the  temperature.  In  proportion  as 
Ihe  weather  is  hotter,  the  quantity  is  grealcr.  At  fifty 
degrees  ol  Fahrenheil  air  contains  about  oiie-fiflielh 
of  its  volume  of  vapor;  and  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
vapor  is  to  that  of  air  nearly  as  ten  lo  filteen,  this  is 
about  one-seventy-fifth  of  its  weight. 

At  one  hundred  degrees,  supposing  that  there  is  a 
free  communication  with  water,  air  contains  about 
one  fourteenth  part  of  vapor  in  volume,  or  I-21st  in 
weight.  It  is  the  condensation  of  vapor  by  diminu- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
probably  the  piincipal  cause  of  the  formation  of  the 
clouds,  and  of  the  fall  of  dew,  mist,  snow  or  hail. 

Now  in  order  to  moisten  the  earth  in  a  dry  time  we 
have  only  lo  obtain  moisture  from  Ihe  air,  which  is 
a  great  reservoir  of  moisture,  exisiingin  most  abun- 
dance, in  the  hottest  weather.  This  inoisture  can 
only  be  artificially  ubtained  by  atlraiiion  or  causing  it 
to  be  absorbed  by  some  other  substance.  It  may  be 
absorbed  either  by  the  soil,  the  manure,  or  the  plants 
themselves  for  whose  nourishment  it  is  required.  With 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  soil  to  absorb  water,  by 
what  is  called  cohe-ive  attraction,  this  depends  in 
some  measure  on  ihe  division  of  its  parts.  If  the 
earth  be  hard,  and  its  p:irlicles  as  it  were  welded 
together,  it  will  atlract  but  little  moisture  from  the 
air,  dews,  &.c.  and  even  the  rains  will  run  off  with- 
out penetrating  the  surface.  Thus  a  (ool-path  over  a 
field  in  dry  weather  will  be  dryer  than  the  untrodden 
soil  on  its  borders,  and  Ihe  more  you  stir  a  soil,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  less  will  it  suffer  by  drought. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  observed  that  "the  power  of 
the  soil  to  absorb  waler  by  cohesive  attraction  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  state  of  division  of  its 
parts;  the  more  divided  they  are,  the  greater  is  their 
absorbent  power.  The  different  constituent  parts  of 
soils  likewise  appear  to  act  even  by  cohesive  attrac- 
tion, with  different  degrees  of  energy.  Thus  vege- 
table substances  appear  to  be  more  absorbent  than  ani- 
mal substances;  animal  substances  more  so  than  com- 
pounds of  alumina  and  silica,  [clay  and  sand,]  and 
compounds  of  alumina  and  silica  more  absorbent  than 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia:  their  differences 
may,  however,  possibly  depend  upon  the  differences 
in  their  stale  of  division  and  the  surface  exposed. 

"The  power  of  soil  to  absorb  water  from  air  is 
much  connected  with  fertility.  When  this  power  is 
great,  Ihe  plant  is  supplied  with  moisture  in  dry  sea- 
sons; and  the  effect  o(  evaporation  in  the  day  is  sup- 
plied by  the  absorption  of  aqueous  vapor  from  the  at- 
mosphere, by  the  interior  parts  of  the  so>l  during  the 
day,  and  by  both  the  exterior  and  interior  during  the 
night.  The  stiff  clays  approaching  to  pipe  clays  in 
their  nature,  which  lake  up  the  greatest  quanlily  of 
water  when  it  is  poured  upon  them  in  a  fluid  form, 
are  not  ihe  soils  which  absorb  most  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  in  dry  weather.  They  cake  and  present 
only  a  email  surface  to  the  air;  and  the  vegetation  on 
them  is  generally  burnt  up  almost  as  readily  as  on 
sands.     The  sods  that  are  most  efficient  in  supplying 
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plants  with  water  by  atmospheric  absorption,  are  those 
in  which  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  sand,  finely  divid 
ed  cUy,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  some  animal    or 
vegetable  matter,  and  which  are  s<i  loose  and  light  as 
to  be  easily  permeable  by  the  atmosphere. 

From  the  foregoingr  premises,  it  is  apparent  that  one 
mode  of  xeateriny;  plants,  is  to  Aoethem  and  keep  the 
ground  in  a  finely  imlveriztd  state  about  thi  ir   roots. 
The  leaves  of  livini;  plants   likewise  attract  the  wa- 
ter held  in  solution  in  the  atmosphere.     iSome  vege- 
table increase  in  weight  from   this  cause,  when  sos 
pended  in  the  atmosphere  and  unconnected  with  the 
soil;  such  are  the  house-leek,  and  different  species  of 
the  aloe.     In  very  intense  heats,  and  when  the  soil  is 
dry,  the  life  of  plants  seems   to  be  preserved   by  the 
absorbent  power  of  their  leaves;  and   it  is  a  beautiful 
circumstance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  that   atiueuos 
vapor  is  most  abundant   in  the  atmosphere  when  it  is 
most  needed   for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  that  when 
Other  sources  of  supply  are  cut  off  this  is  most  copious. 
Dr.  Deane  observed,  "vegetables  that   are  newly 
transplanted,  as  they  have  their  roots  more  or  less  di 
minished  or  otherwise   injured,  often    need   watering 
till   they  have  taken   new  root.     But  this  should  be 
done  with  caution.     If  adiy  season  follow  the  trans- 
planting, let  them  be  watered  if  they  appear  to  droop, 
only   on  evenings,  and   in  cloudy  weather,  and   wilh 
water  that  has  been  exposed  one  day,  at  least,  to  the 
shining  of  the  sun;  not  with  water  diiecily  from  a 
well,  or  a  cold  spring,  as  it  will   give  a  chill  to  the 
plants.     Only  a  small  quantity  should   be  applied    at 
once,  that  it  may  have  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a 
refreshing  rain.     Fur  water  applied    too    plentifully, 
Bometimes  washes  away  the  finest  of  the  mold  from 
the  roots;  or  makes  little  cavities  about  them  which 
admit  too  much  air. 

"In  a  dry  season,  whole  gardens  sometimes  need 
watering;  and  in  doing  it  the  above  precautions  are  to 
be  regarded.  They  are  happy  who  have  a  piece  of 
standing  water  in  their  garden,  or  a  rivulet  near  at 
hand,  from  whence  the  garden  may  be  watered  with 
out  much  labor." 

A  copious  supply  of  water  is  veiy  essential  to  a 
good  kitchen  garden.  Louaon  remarks,  that  "many 
liitchen  crops  are  lost,  or  produced  of  very  inferior 
quality,  for  want  of  watering.  Lettuces  and  cabbages 
are  often  hard  and  stringy;  turnips  and  radishes  do 
not  swell;  onions  decay,  cauliflowers  die  off;  and  in 
general,  in  dry  seasons,  all  the  cniciferm  (plants 
whose  flowers  consists  of  four  petals  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  cross)  become  stinted  or  covered  with  in- 
sects even  in  rich  and  deep  soils.  Copious  ivalerings 
in  the  evenings,  during  the  dry  season ,  would  produce 
that  fulness  and  siicculency.  which  we  find  in  vege 
tables  produced  in  the  low  countries,  and  in  the  Blarsh 
Gardens  at  Paris,  and  in  England  at  the  beginning 
and  latter  end  of  the  season.  The  vegetables  brought 
to  the  London  market  from  the  Neat's  houses,  and 
Other  adjoining  gardens  where  the  important  article  of 
watering  is  much  more  attended  to  than  in  private 
country  gardens,  may  be  adduced  as  affording  proofs 
of  the  advantage  of  the  practice." 

With  regard  to  the  qualily  of  water  used  (or  irri- 
,  gating  land  and  watering  plants  there  has  been  some 
disagreement,  some  preferring  hard  and  others  soft 
water.  But  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases  no  gene- 
ral rules  can  be  laid  down  which  do  not  admit  of  ma- 
ny exceptions.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  says, "when  the 
water  used  in  irrigation  lias  flowed  over  a  calcareous 
bed,  it  is  generally  found  impregnated  with  carbonate 
of  lime;  [the  most  common  cause  of  what  is  called 
hardness  in  water;]  and  such  water  tends  in  that  re- 
spect to  ameliorate  a  soil  in  proportion  as  any  of  the 
modifications  of  lime  and  charcoal  were  dificiint:  but 
where  these  are  already  in  excess,  water  charged  with 
a  lime  sediment  should  be  withheld;  while  water  im- 
pregnated wilh  sand,  clay,  gypsum  or  particles  of 
iron  would  be  beneficial. 

"Common  river  water   generally  contains  a  certain 
portion  ol  the  constituents  of  vegetable  and   animal 


bodies;  and  after   rains  this  portion  is  greater  than  at    none  had  been  applied  to  this  part  since  it  had  been  tn 


other  times;  it  is  habitually  largest,  when  the  source 
of  the  stream  is  in  a  cultivated  country. 

"In  general,  those  waters  which  breed  the  best  fish 
are  the  best  fitted  for  watering  meadows;  but  most  of 
the  benefits  of  irrigation  may  be  derivi-d  (rom  any  kind 
of  water,  provided  the  soil  be  not  already  over  charged 
Willi  the  prevailing  ingred  ents  in  the  deposit  left  by 
the  water;  and  provided,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
matter  ol  the  soil  and  the  matter  of  the  deposit  are 
not  pernicious  when  combined.  These  are  the  gene 
ral  principles — 1.  That  waters  containing  ferru;;!- 
noiis  impregnations  [panicles  of  iron]  tend  to  fertilize 
a  calcareous  soil.  2.  Ferruginous  waters  are  injiiri 
oiis  on  a  soil  which  does  not  effe'vesce  wilh  acids, 
which  is  one  of  the  tests  of  the  presence  of  lime.  3. 
Calcareous  waters  which  are  known  by  the  earlhy  de- 
posit they  afford  when  boiled,  are  ol  most  use  on  sili- 
ceous (sandy)  soils,  or  other  soils  containing  no  con- 
siderable portion  of  carbonate  of  lime." 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  RYE. 

Haverhill,  Sept.  22,  1832. 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  Essex  Agricul.  Society: 

Gentlemen, — Having  for  some  years  past  been  more 
than  commonly  successful  in  raising  large  crops  of 
winter  rye  by  a  proce-s  of  cultivation,  which,  I  be- 
lifve,  is  entirely  new,  I  have  been  induced,  by  the 
suggestion  of  some  gentlemen  whose  judgment  1  very 
much  respect,  lo  submit  for  your  consideration  a  siate 
ment  of  the  mode  of  culture,  with  the  produce.  And 
that  the  success  of  the  experiment  this  season  may 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  accidental,  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  as  well  to  communicate  the  result  of  the  pro- 
cess for  the  ihree  or  four  previous  years. 

The  land  on  which  the  experiment  has  been  con- 
ducted is  situated  on  ihe  Merrimack,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  east  of  Haverhill   bridge;  and  came  in;o  pos- 
session of  my  father  in  IS27.      Ihe  soil  is  a  sand,  ap- 
proaching to  loam  as  it  recedes  from  the  river.     Per- 
haps the  leim  plain  land  (by  which  it  usually  passes) 
will  belter  convey  an   idea  of  the  qualily  of  the  soil. 
It  is  allogelher  loo  light  for  grass.   The  crops  we  find 
most  profiable  lo  cultivate  on  it  are  winler  rye,  Indi- 
an corn,  iiotaloes,  and   to  some  extent  turnips.     Oats 
might   probably  be  raised   to  advantage,  were    it   not 
that  the  land  is  completely  filled  Willi  the  weed  com- 
monly called  charlick,  which  renders  it  entirely  unfit 
for  any  spring  crop,  excepting  such  as  can  be  hoed 
The  crops  of  rye,  on  the  neighboring  soil  of  I  he  same 
nature,  vary,  I  believe,  from  seven  or  eight  lo  twelve 
or  thirteen  bushels  per  acre,  according  lo  the  c-ultiva- 
lion.and  their  approximation  to  the  river.     We  usu- 
ally raise  on   land  from  thirteen  to  thirty  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  per  acre.    Potatoes  are  very  good  in  qual- 
ity, but  the  quantity  is  quite  small;  not  suflicieni   lo 
he  profiiahle,  were  it  not  that  the  land  is  very  easily 
cultivated. 

In  the  summer  of  1827,  we  sowed  three  bushels  of 
winler  rye  near  Ihe  river,  on  about  two  acres  of  land, 
which  produced  tweniy-eighl  bushels. 

In  18'28,  we  sowed  four  bushels  on  four  acres  of  land 
running  Ihe  whole  extent  of  the  plain  from  the  river. 
This  piece  was  sowed  in  the  spring  with  oais;  but 
they  were  completely  smothered  with  charlick,  and 
about  Ihe  middle  of  .June,  the  whole  crop  was  mowed 
to  prevent  the  charlick  seeding.  By  about  the  middle 
of  August,  a  second  crop  of  charlick  having  covcrfd 
the  land,  it  was  ploughed  very  carefully,  in  order  com- 
pletely to  bury  the  charlick;  and  then  suffered  lo  re 
main  until  the  15th  of  September,  when  we  began 
sowing  the  rye  in  the  f  jllowing  manner:  A  strip  of 
land  about  twelve  yards  wide  was  ploughed  very 
evenly,  to  prevent  deep  gutters  between  the  furrows, 
and  the  seed  iminedialely  sown  upon  the  furrow  and 
harrowed  in.  Then  another  strip  of  the  same  width, 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  was  finished.  We  found 
the  oat  slubble  and  charlick  entirely  rolled,  and  the 
land  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  well  nianured,  though 


our  possession.  I'he  rye  sprung  very  quick  and  vigo- 
rously, having  evidently  derived  great  benefit  from 
being  sown  and  sprouled  beture  ihe  iiioislure,  supplied 
by  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  had  eva- 
porated to  any  coiisioerable  extent.  This  crop  pro- 
duced one  hundred  and  thirty-three  bushels. 

In  18-29,  the  charlick  was  suffered  to  grow  on  the 
land  appropriated  to  rye,  until  it  had  attained  its 
growth  and  was  in  full  blossom.  The  land  was  then 
ploughed  very  carefully,  and  the  charlick  compli  tely 
covered  in.  In  a  short  lime  a  second  crop  appeared 
more  vigorous  than  the  first.  This  also  was  allowed 
lo  attain  its  growth,  and  then  ploughed  in  as  before. 
A  third  crop  soon  appeared,  which  of  course  was  de- 
stroyed, when  the  land  was  again  ploughed  for  sow- 
ing about  the  middle  of  Septeniher.  This  piece  of 
land  was  a  parallel  strip  running  from  the  river,  and 
containing  two  acres.  Two  bushels  of  rye  were 
Sowed.  The  crop  presented  a  remarkably  promising 
appearance,  and  yielded  seventyfoui  and  a  half 
bushels. 

In  1830,  the  land  appropriated  to  rye  inclu  led  near- 
ly all  ihe  lighter  part  of  ihe  soil,  and  owing  to  a 
pressure  of  business  was  nol  allended  lo  as  we  could 
have  wished.  It  was  ploughed  in  Ihe  early  part  of 
the  summer.  But  harrowing  to  destroy  the  weeds 
was  substituted  for  the  second  plougiiig.  This,  and 
ihe  unusual  blight  which  affected  all  the  grain  in  this 
part  of  ihe  country,  led  us  to  at  licipate  a  small  crop. 
It  yielded,  however,  fifteen  bushels  lo  the  acre. 

The  land  on  which  the  crop  of  rye  was   raised  the 
present  season  had  for  the  three  or  four  previous  years 
been  planted  wilh  Indian  corn:  and   owing  lo  the  ex- 
tent of  our  tillage  land,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ap- 
ply more  ihan  four  or  five  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre 
this  season.     The  charlick  was  suffered  lo  attain   its 
gro>vth  as  usual;  and  on    the  J8ih  and  19ih  of  June, 
it  was  carefully  ploughed  in.     The  second  crop  was 
ploughed  in  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  August.     On  the 
14th  and  15th  of  September  it  was  sowed  in  the  usu- 
al manner,  namely,  a  small  strip  of  land  wa<  plough- 
ed, and  the   seed  sown  immediately  upon  the  furrow, 
and  then   harrowed   in.     Then   anolher  sirip  of  land 
was  ploughed,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  was  comple- 
ted.    One  bushel  per  acre  was  sowed  as  usual-     The 
seed  was  originally  obtained  from    a  farmer  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  1  su;)pose  is  similar  to  that  which  is  gene- 
rally used.    We  have  never  prepared  our  seed  in  any 
manner,  but  have  directed  our  attention  solely  to  the 
preparation  of  the  land;  and  to  this  we  attribute  our 
success.     Owing  lo  the  unusual  severity  of  the  win- 
ter, the  crop  was  considerably  winter  killed,  but   re- 
covered very  soon  in  the  spring,  excepting  in  the  mid- 
furrows.     There,  as  the  land  lies  very  level,  the  wa- 
ter settled,  and   so  completely  destroyed  the  rye  that 
they  continued   bare  the  whole  season.     This  would 
of  course  cause  some  diminition  in  Ihe  crop:  perhaps 
a  bushel  or  two.     The  rye   was  reaped  at    the  usual 
season,  and,   as  the    wealher    was    favorable,  imme- 
diately put  into  the  barn.   The  land  contained  one  acre 
and   thirteen  tods,  and   yielded  /brfysij;   bushels  and 
three  pecks.     Ji  remarkuhlufme  sample. 

In  enlering  a  claim  for  your  premium,  I  would  ask 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  process  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  I  believe  entirely  new,  and  capable  of  ge- 
neral application. 

Sowing  the  seed  immediately  after  the  plough  we 
consider  very  advantageous  to  ihe  crop.  The  soil  be- 
ing ihen  moist,  causes  the  seed  to  spring  immediate- 
ly, and  gives  a  forwardness  and  vigor  lo  the  plants 
which  they  ever  after  re'ain. 

The  process  of  ploughing  in  three  crops  of  weeds 
before  the  seed  is  sown,  very  much  enriches  the  soil. 
It  would  be  allogelher  unnecessary  lo  attempt  to  re- 
fute the  notion,  that  by  such  a  process  nothing  more 
is  applied  lo  the  soil  than  was  before  derived  from  it. 
If  one  could  nut  discover  by  the  light  which  chemis- 
try has  shed  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  suffi- 
cient reaioni  for  the  contrary  conclusion,  obseivatioD, 
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one  would  tliink,  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  any 
intelligent  man  of  the  fact. 

And  here  I  would  suggest,  that  I  do  not  consider 
the  experiment,  as  we  have  conducted  ii,  quue  com- 
plete. To  render  it  mure  so,  in  the  tirsi  place,  in 
ploughing  in  the  weeds,  I  would  nut  turn  a  turrow 
after  the  dew  had  evaporated.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  a  large  porlion  ol  that  fertilizing  quality  in  the 
soil,  which  (during  the  summer  monlhs)  is  continual- 
ly exhaled  from  the  earili,  is  by  the  dew  brought 
again  within  our  reach,  and  it  would  be  wise  lo  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  again  burying  it  in  the 
soil.  And  in  the  second  place,  1  would  by  all  means 
use  a  heavy  roll  aller  each  ploughing.  It  would  till 
all  the  cavities  left  by  the  plough,  and  by  pressing 
the  soil  more  closely  to  the  weeds,  ai  once  hasten 
their  decompcisilion  and  very  much  retard  the  evapo- 
ration from  the  soil. 

But  the  land  is  not  only  very  much  enriched  by 
this  process.  There  is,  I  conceive,  no  method  by 
which  it  can  be  so  effectually  cleaned.  Three  times 
during  the  season  a  I'resli  surface  is  presented  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  each  time, as  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter  increases  in  the  soil,  so  is  the  exciting  cause 
augmented  to  make  a  more  vigorous  effort.  \\  e  have 
in  this  manner  gcme  over  nearly  all  our  land  which  is 
infested  with  charlick,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
weeds  is  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expectation, 
that  in  a  few  years  it  may  be  comparatively  eradicat- 
ed. Very  re^pectfolly,         John  KtELV. 

The  undersigned  having  assisted  in  measuring  the 
rye,  an  accuuni  of  which  is  given  above,  hereby  cer- 
tify that  the  quaniiiy  is  as  there  stated,  namely,  forty 
six  bushels  and  three  pecks. 

John  Keelv, 
'I'hom.^s  E.  Keely, 
S.4MCEI,  Thompson. 

Hattrhill,  Aug.  I,  1832. 
I  have  this  day  measured  a  lot  of  land  belonging  to 
Mr.  Keely,  on  which  is  a  crop  of  rye,  and  find  it  to 
contain  one  aero  and  thirteen  rods. 

C.  White,  Surveyor. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Essex  Agri 
cultural   Society,  January    1.    1833,   the   foregoing 
statement  having  been  read  and  examined. 

Voted,  Tliai  the  first  piemium  offered  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  rye  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Keely. 

Attest,  J.  VV.  Proctor,  Sec^ry. 


(From  the  Newbern  Spectator.) 
GAiMA  GR.\SS. 

The  grass  wliich  passes  under  this  name  has  ac- 
quired a  Considerable  degree  of  celebrity,  and  promises 
to  become  of  much  importance  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  Siiuthern  slates.  I  say  lo  the  interests 
of  the  southern  states,  because  the  northern  and  west- 
ern portions  of  our  country  are  already  so  well  pro- 
vided with  a  variety  of  valuable  grasses  suited  to 
their  climate  and  suils  that  to  them  the  acqnisilion  nf 
one  more  can  be  of  lillle  importance,  if  indeed  the  one 
we  are  now  cunsidering  shuuld  prove  lo  be  .adapted 
lo  a  northern  elliiiaie.  Whereas,  in  the  alluvial  por- 
tions of  the  Southern  stales.]  believe  that  neither  clo- 
ver, timothy,  orchard  grass,  herd's  srass,  nor  any 
other  of  the  grasi^es  derived  from  northern  climates, 
have  ever  proved,  or  ever  will  prove  extensively  be- 
neficial. The  consequence  is,  that  throuohout  this 
extensive  and  lerlile  purlion  of  couniry  no  hny  'f  any 
kind  is  made,'  and  ihe  only  native  product  relied  upun 
as  provender  fur  horses  and  caiile  generally,  are  the 
dried  blades  of  Indian  corn,  (Zea  mays.)     Charles- 

on  and  Savannah  import  northern  hay,  and  even  in 
the  interior  as  high  up  as  Columbia  and  Augusta  you 
meet  with  ii! 

•  Occasionally  a  litlle  hay  is  made  in  the  south  from 
what  is  called  the  "crab  grass,"  ( KIcusine  indica.)  But 
this  grass  will  grow  only  in  cultivated  soiU. 


During  the  last  summer  and  fall,  while  engaged  in 
occasional  investigations  of  the    botany  of  this  neigh- 
borhood, I    found    upon    the   shore  of  the   Neuse  two 
species  of  grasses  belonging  to  the  genus  TVipsacitm, 
to  wii:  the    Tripsacum   rf«c(i;(oirfcs ,  and  the  T.  7no- 
nostackyon.     At  that  time  I  had   not  seen  the  "Ciaina 
grass,"  nor  any  of  the  publicalions  relating  to  it,  and 
I  therefore  did  not  know,  what  I  have  since  ascertain 
ed,  that  one  of  these  species  is   probably  the  famous 
•'Gama  grass."     During  the  last  winter  I  saw  in  the 
possession  of  a   gentleman   in   Florida,  a    few  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Gaina  grass,  which  he  had  received  from 
abroad,  and  he  informed   ine  that  he  had    found   the 
same  j;rass  growing  native  in  Florida.     1  immediate- 
ly recognised  them  as  belonging  lo  one  of  the  species 
of  JVipsacum,  apparenily  the  T.  monoslachyon;  but 
i  was   held  in   some  doubt  on  account  of  a  third  spe- 
cies  of  this   genus,  mentioned  and   described   by  .Mi- 
chaux,  in    his  North  American  Flora,  under  the  title 
of  'I'ripsacum  cylindricum,  and  found  by  him  in  Flo- 
rida.    This  species,  like   the  T.   monost  ichyon  has 
cylindrical  spikes,  while  the  T.  dactyloides  has  them 
flallened  on    one  side,  and  rounded  on  the  other,  but 
differing  from  both   in  the  circumstance  of  having  its 
flowers  ^'liermiphrodite."     On  looking  into  Loud  m  s 
"Enclyclopedia  of  Plants"  I  found  mentioned  a  spe- 
cies growing  in  the  West  Indies  under   the  title  of 
Tripsacum  hermaphrodilwn,  which   I  could  scarcely 
doubt  to  be  identical  with  the  T.  ( ylindricum  of  Mi- 
chaux  having  hermaphrodite  flowers, a  species  which 
Elliott  suspects  to  belong  to  the  genus  Rotbollia,  and 
which  Nultall,  probably  from   its  ambiguous  charac- 
ter, has  not  mentioned  at  all-     But  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Plants  further  remarks  upon  the  genus  Tripsacum, 
that  they  are  grasses,  used  for  provender  in  the  West 
India  islands,  an  expression  somewhat  loose,  as  only 
one  species  ol  the  genus  is  s;iid  to  grow  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  indicating  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
all  the  species  might  be  employed  fur  that  purpose. 
And  to  this  conclusion  I  have  been  led  by  my  subse- 
quent inquires  of  those  who  have  cultivated  the  grass. 
For   one  gentleman  assures  me  that  the  grass  which 
he   cultivates  as  the  Gama  grass  has  the  spikes  ag- 
gregated,and  is,  therefore,  the  Tripsacum  dactyloides; 
aiioiher  that   the   spikes  of  his   grass  are   cylindrical 
and  solitary,  and  is  therefore,  the  T.  monoslachyon,  if 
indeed,  it  be  not  the  T.  cylindricum  of  Michaux.     I 
left  Florida  before  the  grass  there  cultivated  had  evol- 
ved its  spikes,  and   therefore,  could    nut  ascertain  to 
which  of  the  species  it  belonged,  though  it  must  be 
to  one  of  the  last  two. — Which  of  the  three   species 
is  the  true  .Simon  Pure,  I  will   not  undertake  to  de- 
termine, but  my  conclusion  is  that  all  of  them  may  be 
employed  with  almost  equal  benefit.  Perhaps  Ihe  two 
last  species  may  be  less  rough  than  the  first,  and  I 
apprehend,  that  if  the  grass  be   nut  frequently  cut, 
it  becomes  too  rough,  and  will  be  refused  by  horses, 
if  not   by  black  callle.     But   the  great   v;.lue  of  the 
grass  is,  that  it  grows  with  great  rapidity  and  luxuri- 
ance even  in  the  sandy  soils  of  the  south,  if  moder- 
ately rich,  and   bears  culling,  it  is  said,  every  month 
during  the  summer  and  fall.     The  published  accounts 
say,  that  it  will   yield   from  seventy  five  lo  ninety 
tons  the  acre;  and  [  learn  from  a  gentleman  who  cul- 
tivates it,  (W.  B.  Meares,   Esq.   of  Wilmington,) 
that  it  does  well  both  in  sandy  and  clay  soils.     It  ap- 
pears that  one  of  the  species  is  found  native  in  Flori- 
da, and  the   West  India  islands,  and   the  two    others 
along   the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Delaware  river  to 
South  Carolina,  and  probably  to  Florida,  and  also,  "in 
the   vast   prairies   of  the   western    sta'es,"   as    Mr. 
Nuttall  informs  us.     It   is,  therefore,  probable  that 
litis   is  one  of  the  few   valuable  grasses  that  adapt 
themselves  to  every  climale  and  every  soil. 

Those  among  us  who  w.sh  to  obtain  it,  have  only 
to  search  for  it  during  the  ensuing  fall  along  our  river 
shores.  If  they  have  once  seen  and  observed  ihe  seeds 
of  one  of  the  species  they  will  be  in  no  danger  of 
mistaking  the  plant,  for  it  has  a  decided  character. 

H.  B.  C. 


HORTZOUI.TURZ:. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
On  the  DuRAxroN  op  Vitality  in  Garden  Sexd. 
Rocky  Grove,  .ibbevilte  District,  March  19,  I8SS. 
Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  few  extracts  from  my  note 
book  on  gardening,  which   you  can  use  as   you  think 
proper. 

Question — How    many    years    old    will    Carolina 
grown  seeds  vegetate  in  Carolina? 

Jinswer — Cabbage,  2  years — not  one  the  third  year; 
two  experiments. 

do. 

h  year. 
do.« 


Civie  Beans, 

2  years. 

do. 

INlusk  Melon, 

4  years. 

not  one  Ih 

Cucumbers, 

4  years. 

do. 

Water  Melons, 

4  years. 

not  tried  fu 

Pumkins, 

4  years. 

do. 

Squashes, 

3  years. 

do. 

Snap  Beans, 

2  years. 

do.t 

Carrots, 

2  years, 

do.{ 

Okra, 

3  years. 

do. 

Tomatoes, 

3  years. 

do. 

Turnip, 

5  years, 

do. 

Radish, 

8  years, 

do. 

Onions, 

2  years, 

do. 

Lettuce, 

3  years. 

do. 

Endive, 

3  years. 

do. 

English  Peas, 

2  years, 

do. 

Water  Cresses, 

2  years. 

do. 

I  have  observed  a  difference  of  ten  days  in  sprout- 
ing, between  old  and  new  seed  in  favor  of  the  latter; 
the  old  seed  someiimes  takes  fifteen  days  to  vege- 
tate. Respectfully,  Thomas  Pareee. 


(From  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  May  28.) 
LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday,  the  spring  exhibition  of  flowers  and 

fruits  took  place  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Society,  near 
Turnham  green.  This  exhibition  is  not  on  the  same 
plin  as  the  fetes  which  have  formerly  been  held  in 
these  grounds,  but  is  simply  what  it  professes  to  be, 
an  exhibition  of  choice  fiuwers  and  fruits,  but  on  a 
more  appropriate  spot  ihan  that  in  which  similar  ex- 
hibitions were  heretofore  held,  viz:  the  rooms  of  the 
society.  A  miliiary  band,  however  together  with  the 
performances  of  the  Tyrolese  Minstrels,  were  an 
agreeable  addition  to  the  entertainment,  whilst,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  wished  lo  gratify 
other  senses  than  those  of  sight  and  hearing,  refresh- 
ments of  a  suitable  kind  were  provided. 

The  wcaiher  was  particularly  auspicious,  and  the 
^rounds,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  are  laid  out 
with  considerable  taste,  afforded  a  really  delightful 
promenade.  The  various  rare  and  beautiful  plants 
with  which  they  abound,  appear  to  be  in  that  flourish- 
ino-  condilion  which  can  alone  result  from  skill  and 
constant  attention.  We  may,  however,  be  pardoned 
if  we  hmt  our  regret  at  the  absence  of  many  of  those 
beautiful  productions  of  Flora  which   are  our    more 

•  Cucumber  seed,  fiveyearsold,  planted  in  acommon 
garden  soil — not  one  came  up — planted  in  a  dung  hill, 
and  watered  morning  and  evening,  came  up  perfectly 
well  on  the  fifth  day. 

t  In  filling  up  the  cracks  of  a  log-house  with  clay  in 
this  neighbi^rhood,  a  small  bag  of  snap  beans  was  ac- 
cidenlly  enclosed  between  two  logs  in  the  clay.  This 
clay  was  removed  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after,  when 
the  bag  of  beans  being  discovered,  they  were  planted 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
vegetated. 

J  Three  small  beds  of  carrots  sowed  by  way  of  ex- 
periment in  June.  Bed  No.  1 ,  was  watered  in  the 
eveningsandafforded  afaircropof  carrots.  Bed  No.2, 
watered  morning  and  evening— scalded  by  the  sun  acd 
destroyed.  Bed  No.  3,  watered  morning,  noon  and 
evening — these  advanced  in  growth  rapidly  ahead  of 
No.  1,  and  were  remarkably  large  and  fine. 
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familiar  acqnainlances.  These  might  be  interspersed 
with  great  effect,  and  would  break  that  SDniewhat 
formal  appearance  which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  other- 
wise well  pleased  spectator.  To  admire  only  what  is 
rare  and  costly,  and  lo  despise  that  which  is  really 
beautiful,  because  it  is  common  and  easy  of  allain- 
ment,  is  the  mark  of  a  vitiated  taste— a  taste  in  the 
gratifioatiun  of  which  there  is  but  little  real  pleasure, 
and  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  sickly  enjoy- 
ments of  tlic  epicure,  who  stimulates  his  jaded  appe 
tite  with  rich  sauces  till  he  loses  all  relish  for  the 
plain  wholesome  food  essential  to  health.  Let  us  not 
be  misunderstond.  We  are  far  from  disapproving  of 
the  cultivation  ot  exotics.  To  obtain  by  art  what  na- 
ture has  denied — to  overcome  the  inaptitude  ol  our 
soil,  or  the  uncongenial  temperature  of  our  atmos- 
phere— to  collect  within  one  small  circle  the  various 
gifts  of  Flora  to  various  nations  and  various  climes — 
is  an  employment  of  wealth,  both  honorable  and  use- 
ful, and  artiirds  an  innocent  and  delightful  recreation, 
calculated  to  refine  the  taste,  puiify  the  affections  and 
enlarge  the  understanding.  It  is,  indeed,  no  small 
pleasure  to  behold  the  rich  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
of  brighter  skies  and  more  genial  climates  mingled 
with  the  equally,  though  differently,  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  the  frozen  regions,  and  to  see  them,  not  sigh- 
ing like  drooping  exiles  lor  their  home,  but  strong, 
healthy,  and  >ig"rou'= — their  native  hues  unladed, 
and  their  native  Iragrance  undiminished. 

The  exhibition  of  Saturday  was,  on  the  whole,  one 
of  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  considerable  improve- 
ment was  to  be  discovered  in  several  of  the  new  va- 
rieties. To  particularize,  where  all  was  excellent, 
might  appear  invidious;  but  we  cannot  help  referring 
to  a  few  specimens  by  which  we  were  particularly  at- 
tracted— Smith's  Noisette  rose,  exhibited  by  Colley 
and  Hill,  was  especially  admired.  The  same  tribute 
was  also  paid  to  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Calceo- 
laria— the  Calceolaria  suberesia,  of  Mr.  Lowe,  and 
the  Calceolaria  coryiiibusa  hybrida,  of  Mr.  J.  11.  Pal- 
mer, as  well  as  to  JNIr.  Buck's  pinks.  The  various 
specimens  of  Cactus  were  uncommonly  fine.  Ericas, 
azaleas,  rhododendrons,  geraniums,  ro^es  and  hearts- 
ease were  lo  be  found  in  every  variety,  and  in  most 
beautiful  condition;  but  in  the  tulips  we  were  disap- 
poiDted.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  say,  that  had 
the  exhibition  taken  place  a  fortnight  sooner,  there 
probably  would  have  been  no  reason  to  complain  on 
this  head.  Specimens  of  fruit,  of  course,  could  not 
be  expected  in  great  abundance,  yet  there  were  straw- 
berries, (Keen's  seedlings,  and  very  fine,)  raspberries, 
grapes,  melons,  one  peach,  and  forty-eight  apricots, 
forced  without  fire,  by  Mr.  Labouchere, 

The  great  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  H.  Pal- 
mer, Ksq.  and  Bariksian  medals  to  Messrs. Brown,  J. 
Lee,  Colley  and  Hill,  Chandler  &,  Son,  G.  Mills,  La- 
bouchere, VVaterer  and  Culvill.  The  gardens  were 
filled  with  beautit'ul  and  elegantly  dressed  ladies,  and 
many  persons  of  high  rank  and  fashion  were  present. 
The  decided  success  of  this  mode  of  exhihitinor 
will,  douliiless,  ensure  its  repetition.  We  shall  be 
glad  of  the  occasion  Ui  repeat  our  visit,  trustinir, 
however,  that  our  gralifieatiun  will  be  shared  with  a 
yet  larger  number  of  visiiors  than  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, and  will  be  increased  by  more  extended  views 
of  the  benefits  likely  lo  result  from  the  society's  ex- 
ertions. 

RiiUGARB  Pie. — The  Rhubarb  root,  which  makes 
such  rich  and  delicious  pies,  will  grow  doubly  well 
by  placing  an  empty  barrel  over  it.  A  friend  of  ouis 
had  two  plants  by  the  side  of  each  other.  To  lest 
the  fact,  he  placed  a  barrel  over  one,  and  left  the  other 
uocovered.  At  the  expiration  of  a  foitniolii,  the  co- 
Tered  one  had  extended  itself  beyond  the  top  of  ihe 
barrel,  while  the  other  by  iis  side  had  grown,  percep- 
tibly, but  very  little.  One  plant  served  in  ihls  man- 
ner, will  supply  the  largest  lamily  with  materials  fur 
delicious  Rhubarb  pies. 

[jyorthampton  Courier. 


RUHAZ.  ECOirOM?. 


(From  the  Columbia  Telescope.) 
CriiE  FOR  THE  Bite  of  the  Ratti.ksn.ake. 
We  have  been  politely  favored  with  the  following 
correspondence,  which  we  are  glad  to  be  the  means 
of  making  public.  The  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  been  insirumental  in  bringing  the  plant  alluded 
to,  to  the  know  ledge  of  the  facility,  is  suppressed  in 
obedience  lo  his  own  feelings  of  delicacy  on  ihe  sub- 
ject— but  we  can  assure  ihe  public  iliat  there  is  no 
man  in  the  world  upon  whose  veracity  more  implicit 
reliance  may  be  placed. 

Columbia,  .^vg.  2S,  1829. 
Dear  Sir, — The  plant  you  was  so  obliging  as  to 
send  nie  in  the  box  came  at  a  propilious  season  (be- 
ing now  in  blossom)  for  ascertaining  with  precision 
what  plant  it  is.  It  is  ihe  plant  known  among  bo- 
tanists by  the  name  of  the  Asilepias  veriicillala.and 
belongs  to  ihe  sa;iie  family  of  plants  wilh  the  well 
known  bulterfly  weed,  or  pleurisy  root,  with  yellovv 
blossoms,  common  in  our  fields  and  know  n  lo  the  bo- 
tanists, by  the  nnnie  of  Asilepias  decumbens. 

The  .\silepias  is  an  extensive  family  of  plants, 
many  of  which  have  long  been  recognized  as  medici- 
nal. This  fact  logeilier  with  the  strongly  marked 
instances  of  its  efficacy  in  the  bites  of  snakes,  which 
have  happened  within  your  immediate  observation, 
seem  lo  nie  lo  entitle  it  lo  more  consideiation,  and  to 
render  it  deserving  of  farther  attention  on  trial  than 
the  reputed  remedies  of  this  sort  generally. 

It  might  probably,  therefore,  be  subserving  the 
cause  of  humanity,  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to 
make  a  detjiled,  but  brief  statement  of  the  facts  in 
your  possession,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  draw  alien- 
lion  towards  the  subject  by  procuring  its  publication 
in  the  papers.  As  this  is  a  dangerous  season  of  the 
year  for  the  biles  of  snakes,  the  remedy  by  being 
made  public  may  be  speedily  tested;  and  if  really 
equal  to  ils  apparent  powers  in  the  cases  witnessed 
by  yourself,  it  may  mitigate  much  suffering  and  save 
some  lives. 

I  anticipate  your  unwillingness  lo  having  your 
name  in  ihe  papers  on  slight  occasions,  and  therefore, 
if  you  think  proper,  it  shall  not  appear.  It  will  be 
enough  to  invite  public  attention  lo  the  remedy,  and 
then  let  it  stand  or  fall  according  to  its  (jwn  merits. 
Very  respectfully,  dear  sir,  yours, 

James  Davis. 

Dr.  James  Davis.  September  4,  1829. 

Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  the  28th  ull.  I  have  receiv 
ed,  requesting  a  brief  slalemenl  of  the  eases  which  I 
have  witnessed  of  llie  efficacy  of  the  plant  which  I 
sent  you,  in  curing  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

About  ten  years  ago  my  son  was  liitien  on  the  in- 
step, by  a  ground  rattlesnake,  about  dark  on  Friday 
night,  and  eveiy  remedy  wliicli  1  then  knew,  such  as 
hait.-horn,  caiopboraled  spirits,  oil,  &.e.  was  applied 
without  efl'ect. — He  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  on 
Saturday  night.  Ins  leg  was  so  swollen,  that  the  skin 
bursled  in  three  places,  on  the  calf  of  his  leg,  near 
the  knee;  and  mortification,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
appeared  to  have  commenced. — At  ihis  time  a  friend 
of  mine,  by  whom  this  plant  was  known,  called,  and 
advised  me  to  try  it.  1  did  so,  and  found  that  it  gave 
him  immediate  relief.  In  a  few  hours,  he  was  per- 
fectly well,  except  Ihe  ulcers  on  his  leg:  they  were 
afterwards  attended  loand  dressed  as  cuininon  ulcers, 
and  healed  as  speedily  as  any  sores  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

A  year  or  two  afterwards,  a  negro  boy  was  bitten, 
by  one  of  the  same  kind  of  snakes,  on  the  loot.  I 
procured  the  plant  the  same  day, and  adminislered  to 
iiiin.not  iiowever  before  the  foot  and  leg  were  grtally 
swollen.  He  was,  also,  instantly  relieved,  and  next 
morning  went  to  his  work  wilh  the  rest  of  the  ne- 
groes, perfectly  well;  though  his  foot  and  leg  remain- 


ed swelled  for  several  d^iys.  He  never  complained 
of  any  pain  or  inconvenience  from  the  snake  bite  af- 
terwards. 

A    third   case   happened  a  few  years  since. My 

daughter,  a  child,  then  about  six  years  old,  was  bit- 
ten by  one  of  the  same  kind  of  ralilesnakes,  on  the 
finger.  In  this  instance,  the  application  was  made 
within  two  hours  after  ihe  wound  was  indicted.  Her 
band,  at  Ihe  lime  she  took  the  medicine,  was  prodigi- 
ously swelled;  it  was  nearly  as  round  as  her  arm, 
and  she  was  screaming  wilh  pain  On  takin<r  the 
lea,  she  became  easy,  and  « iihin  fifeen  minute's  was 
fast  asleep  and  awoke  peif.  clly  resloied;  and  before 
the  next  morning  the  swelling  had  entirely  abated. 

A  tea  is  made  of  the  plant,  root  and  lop,  and  given 
to  the  patient,  in  broken  doses,  until  it  vomits  him; 
he  then  goes  to  sleep,  sweats  prorusely,  ar.d  awakes 
quite  well;  at  least  Ibis  has  been  the  eflVct  in  each  of 
the  above  stated  case*.  1  have  never  used  more  than 
a  dozen  plants  in  any  one  case.     Yours,  &c. 


MZSCEIiIiAMEOr'S. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 

Remarks  M-\de  on  Reaiing  Baron  Cuvier's 
"Animal  Kingdom. ' 
In  an  introductory  discourse,  delivered  before  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York,  the 
laic  Governor  Ci.imon,  speaks  of  "the  fanciful  sys- 
tem of  the  Arabian  melajihysicians,  adopted  by  Pope, 
in  his  Essay  on  Man: 

"From  Nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 
Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike." 
And  he  adds:  "this  doctrine  of  a  chain  of  being  is 
equally  a  superstilion  of  philosonhy,  and  a  dream  of 
poetry.  Many  links  have  been  broken  in  this  imagi- 
nary chain,  many  species  have  been  destroyed,  and 
yet  the  harmony  of  n^iture  has  not  been  disturbed." 

On  this  subject,  Clvif.r  remarks:  "Ihe  pretended 
chain  of  beings,  as  applied  to  the  whole  creation,  is 
but  an  erroneous  applicaiion  of  those  particular  obser- 
vations, which  are  only  irue  when  confined  to  the 
limits  within  which  they  were  made.  It  has,  ill  my 
opinion,  proved  more  detrimental  to  the  propesa  of 
J\'alwid  History  in  modem  times,  than  it  is  easy  to 
imagine.^'     M'iMurlrie's  Traiislaiion,  vol.  i.  p.  ]7. 

'•Sciiirus  vohicella. — (The  .American  flying  squir- 
rel.) It  lives  in  troops  in  the  prairies  of  North  Ame- 
rica"    Vol.  i.  p.  137. 

This  is  doubiless  a  mistake.  In  a  prairie,  the  fly- 
ing squirrel  would  be  in  a  helpless  condition.  It  has 
no  wings  to  rise  wilh  lis  membranes,  like  the  rud- 
der of  a  ship,  can  impait  no  motion.  It  is  only  when 
it  is  in  motion,  that  these,  like  a  rudder,  by  pressing 
against  the  air  through  which  it  passes,  retards  its 
descent  and  guides  it  on  ils  course.  Ii  would,  there- 
fore, avoid  the  prairies  as  long  as  it  retained  a  sense 
of  ils  own  faculties;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well 
every  animal  underslands  ils  own  powers,  and  the  sit- 
uation for  which  nature  designed  it. 

lint  it  is  not  from  reasoning  alone  thai  I  infer  this 
mistake.  I  have  only  seen  ihe  flying  si|uirrel  in  the 
woods,  having  often  very  nninieniionally  ejected  him 
from  his  hollow  tree,  when  we  have  been  cutlinor 
timber.  Instead  of  a  "troop,"  I  have  never  seen  more 
than  what  I  su)iposed  to  belong  to  one  nest.  As  soon 
as  they  recover  from  the  concussion,  ihev  run  up  the 
first  tree  that  lliey  couie  lo,  and  oflen  from  a  height 
of  seventy  or  eighty  feel,  lanch  into  the  air,  through 
which  they  rapidly  glide,  towards  anolher  tree,  as- 
suming as  the  velocity  increases  a  more  horizontal 
diiection. 

S^  Since  wriiinjc  the  above,  1  find  that  Dr.  God- 
num.  in  his  "American  Naiural  History,"  says: 
"Tluir  peeidiar  cohstrucfinn  and  habit  render  them 
very  iinjil  Jor  livins;  on  the  groimd;"  and  consequent- 
ly unfit  (or  iiihabiling  prairies  He  adds,  "occasion- 
ally large  troops  are  seen   together,  and  their  sailing 
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leaps  have  bfen  said  present  In  llie  inexperienced  the 
appearance  111'  a  large  number  of  leaves  bldwn  off  llie 
trees."  It  is  to  be  inferred  (wm  this  expression  that 
Dr.  Godinaii  hiniself,  never  saw  them  on  those  sail- 
ing excursions.  It  would  be  very  strange  indeed,  if 
he  had;  for  the  flying  si|uirrel  is  a  nocturnal  animal, 
only  travelling  in  the  day-lime,  like  the  owl,  when  he 
can  do  no  belter.  I  am  a  woodsman,  and  have  asso 
ciated  with  ohi  hunters  for  years,  yet  I  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  such  a  *'lruop." 

"Clirysuchloris  asialicus, — (The  golden  mole,) — Is 
the  only  known  quadruped  that  presents  any  appear- 
ance of  those  splendid  metallic  tiiils  that  adorn  so 
many  birds,  fishes,  and  insects.  Its  fur  is  a  green 
changing  to  a  copper  or  bronze  "     P.  89. 

"Mus  r«((i(S,— (The  black  ral.)  of  which  no  men- 
tion is  made  by  the  ancients,  and  which  appears  to 
have  entered  Europe  in  the  middle  centuries  "  P.  143. 

'■•Mits  (kcumunus, —  The  Norway  or  brown  rat.) 
which  did  not  pass  into  Europe  till  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  is  now  morecommon  in  large  cities  than 
the  black  rat  itself.  Il  is  larger  than  the  latter  by 
one-fourth,  and  differs  from  it  also  by  its  reddish 
brown  hair. 

"Il  appears  to  belong  to  Persia,  where  it  lives  in 
burrows.  It  was  not  till  the  year  17,!7,that  after  an 
earthquake,  it  arrived  at  Aslracan  by  swimming  across 
the  Volga." 

It  is  truly  wonderful  that  those  animals  kept  quiet 
ever  since  the  flood,  till  that  period;  and  that  ihen 
they  should  overrun  the  world  in  the  course  of  one 
century;  on  such  subjects,  however,  we  have  no 
higher  authority  than  Baron  Ctivier. 

I  have  heard  old  people  say,  that  black  rats  were 
common  till  the  Norway  rats  arrived  and  dispossessed 
them.  An  A.merican  Farmer. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
Climate,  Propuctions,  &.o.  of  Colombia. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  a  highly 
respectable  and  intelliy;ent  gentleman,  long  a  resident 
in  Columbia,  will  be  read  with  inierest.  The  means 
of  knowing  and  observing  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try were  ojien  lo  ihe  writer  in  an  unusual  degree,  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements  may  be  relied  ujion. 

The  population  here  is  mixed;   there  are  all  colors. 
and  all  shades  of  colors,  to  be  found;  there  is  the  pure 
white  Castilian.  the    pure  Indi m,  ihe  pure   African, 
and  every  hue    thai  could   result  from  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  thiee.     The  people  are  naturally  very  ta- 
lented and  very  am  able,  and  of  fine  manners,  the  la- 
dies particularly;  and  they  are  besides  very  beautilul, 
which   I   can    say  without  offending  any  of  my  own 
charming  countrywomen — for  when  I   choose  lo  com- 
pliment a   lady  here.  I    tell  her  that   I  consider  her 
worthy  of  being  a  North  American.     I  could  say  no- 
thing, as  I  conceive,  more  fluttering.  They  are  besides 
almost  all    patriots,  of  mucli  decision   and    energy  of 
character;  and  the  successful  issue  of  the  Revolution, 
and  of  the  subsequent  redemption  of  the  country  from 
the  usurpation  of  Urdanela,  may  be   in    no  small  de- 
gree imputed  to  Ihe  women  of  Colomhia.    lliey  never 
despaired  of  the  Republic;   they  suffered  every  thing 
that  ihe    remorseless  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  could 
inflict.     But    they  suffered  with   the  firmness  of  the 
Spartan  matrons,  and  have  even  gone   lo  the  scaffold 
unshrinking   and    undismayed,  repeating  lo    the   last 
that  magic  and  hallowed  word,  libertad,  libertad,  (li- 
berty, liberty.)     Such   are  the   women   of  Colombia. 
Good  wives,  good  iriothers,  and  good  republicans, —  if 
thej  have  vices,  they  are  redeemed  by  many  virtues; 
and  let  it  be  recollected,  as  a  polent  apoloo-y  for  them, 
that  they  are  heirs  'o  the  bad  effects  of  the  three  hun- 
dred years'  continuance  of  bad    institutions,  and  that 
they  have  been    parties   and  victims  to  a  fierce    and 
sanguinary    conflict   of  twenty-two   or   twenly-lhree 
years,  and  that  ihey  are  the   children   of  a  tropical 
climate. 

In  this  country  there  is  nothing  more  striking  than 


he  astonishing  variety  of  soil  and  climate  and  pro- 
dudions.  The  soil  is  very  excellent  in  many  parts, 
and  adapted  to  the  collivalion  of  every  Ihiiig  that 
grows.  Three  crops  of  corn  may  be  gaihered  in  the 
course  of  the  year  from  the  same  groond  in  many 
places.  The  people  cultivate  sogarcaiie,  cotton,  cof- 
lee,  cocoa,  indigo,  tobacco,  a  variety  of  grains,  wheal, 
barley,  rice.  Sic.  &c.,  garden  vegetables,  and  an  almost 
II. finite  variety  of  delicious  fruits.  The  slate  of  ag- 
riculture is  in  a  most  lamentable  and  laoguishing  con- 
dition, as  you  may  infer  from  one  lact  aiimngsl  many. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  this  place  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  wheat  land;  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  very  indifferent  flour  selling  at  the  rale  of  thirty- 
five  lo  forty  dollars  ihe  barrel,  and  I  will  add,  that  I 
have  seen  Irish  potatoes  selling  at  three  dtdlars  the 
bushel;  that  was,  however,  when  the  city  was  be- 
seiged,  and  the  supplies  par  ially  cut  oft";  but  still  they 
are  always  extravagantly  dear,  although  they  are 
grown  in  almost  all  parts  of  this  country,  and  are 
much  superior  lo  those  of  the  United  Slates. 

As  there  are  no  seasons  here  excepting  the  wet  and 
dry,  the  wet  called  the  winter  and  llie  dry  the  sum- 
mer, the  productions  of  the  soil  ate  regulated  by  the 
climates.  In  what  they  call  the  cold  climate,  per 
haps,  from  eight  lo  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  they  grow  wheat  and  other 
small  grain,  potatoes,  aracachas,  &.c.  Sic.  Corn  does 
not  do  well.  In  the  plain  of  Bogota,  the  elevation  of 
which  is  about  nine  thousand  f  et,  il  requires  nine  or 
ten  months  lor  it  to  ripen.  1  here  the  mercury  in 
Kalirenheil's  therinometer  langes,  in  the  slude,  Irom 
fifty  to  sixly-five;  generally  il  is  from  fifiy-si.x  to 
sixty-two,  or  thereabouts.  In  the  sun  it  issoinelimes 
very  warm;  but  flannel  is  worn  throughout  the  year 
by  all  foreigners,  and  by   many  of  the  natives. 

In  what  is  called  Ihe  temperate  climates,  with  an 
elevation  of  four  or  five  thousand  feel  above  the  sea, 
they  grow  cotton,  sugar-cane,  corn,  potatoes,  and  va- 
rious iruls.  In  those  climates  it  is  from  twelve  lo  fif. 
leen  degrees  warmer  than  ihe  ci.ld.  The  next  is  the 
warm  climate,  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  where 
11  is  always  excessively  warm.  The  productions  be- 
longing to  those  climates  are  cocoa,  coffee,  cotton,  su- 
gar-cane, indigo.  Corn,  with  a  few  garden  vegetables, 
and  many  kinds  of  fruit. 

The  facility  of  changing  climate  here  surprises  a 
North  American  at  first.  In  the  United  States  there 
can  be  no  very  decisive  change  without  going  to  Mex- 
ico: a  voyage  or  journey  of  some  two  or  three  thou- 
sand miles.  Here  you  tnay  leave  in  the  mornimr  a 
point,  say  twelve  or  thiricen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  where  it  will  be  equal  lo  our  worst  Marcii  wea- 
ther; at  twelve  you  may  be  in  a  climate  where  the 
temperature  is  about  equal  lo  our  May  weather;  and 
you  may  sleep  at  night  in  a  climate  equal  to  that  of 
New-Orleans,  in  its  utmost  fervor.  This  diversity  of 
climate  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  sick  and  to  ihe 
valetiidiiiariar..  There  are  many  delightful  baths  too, 
mineral  and  chalybeate,  warm  and  tepid,  which  are 
very  beneficial. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  of  fruit,  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  sheet  to  enumerate  them.  The  principal  are 
oranges,  pine-apples,  cambres  grenadelias,  which  ate 
very  fine.  There  is  also  a  fruit  called  the  chirimaya,* 
which  is  designated  here  the  queen  of  fruits,  and 
which  Humboldt  says  is  worth  a  trip  to  this  country 
to  eat.  All  these,  and  many  more,  are  very  cheap. 
.■\pples  and  peaches  they  have  too,  but  they  are 
scarcely  considered  eatable  by  a  North  American. 
The  ait  of  ens;rafting  and  inoculating  is  but  little  un- 
derstood and  less  practised,  and  without  these  there 
can  be  no  good  apples.  The  quantity  of  fruit  and  the 
cheapness  of  sugar  lead  to  the  custom,  I  presume,  of 
making   enormous   quar  titles    of  sweetmeats,    which 


constitute  a  part  of  every  nieal,  and  in  my  judgment 
do  much  mischief. 

Manual  labor  is  but  little  relieved  here  hy  mechan- 
ism. There  are  but  few  labor-saving  machines  of  any 
kind  in  the  country,  not  even  a  cotton  gin  (or  not 
more  than  one)  or  spinning  jenny.  The  people  are 
not  fond  of  innovations,  and  are  particularly  hostile  to 
those  that  might  happen  to  interl'ere  with  their  usual 
and  hereditary  occupatiims. 

What  I  have  written  will  serve  to  give  you  a  slight 
knowledge  of  this  country,  of  which  it  has  been  jiTst- 
ly  said,  '-God  has  done  much  for  it,  and  man  very 
little."  ' 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
Agriculture  of  Yucatan — TRoPiCAi.  Plants. 
Consulate  U.  S.  A.  Campeche,  M nj  25,  IS33. 
Sir,— I  intended  to  fill  this  sheet  with  inlormation 
concerning  the  simple  agriculture  ol'  Yucatan,  which, 
I  have  be:ore  stated,  employs  neither  |iloiigh  nor  har- 
row, nor  spade,  nor  rake,  but  as  I  have  given  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  Senor  Leal,  a  native  cultivator 
of  this  peninsula,  you  will  be  able  to  acquire  frora 
him  the  few  details  relative  to  corn  and  citton,  cas- 
save  and  the  cane.  By  the  by,  according  to  Bernal 
Dean,  the  very  name  of  Yucatan  consists  of  two 
Maya  words,  which  signify  ca.^sive  field.  Notwith- 
standing the  apparent  sterility  of  its  rocky  surfaces,  it 
already  produces  sugar  for  exportation,  although  the 
first  stalk  of  Otaheiian  cane  was  introduced  only  fif- 
teen years  ago.  Indeed  in  the  delicious  climates  of 
the  tropics,  vegetables  seem  to  need  scarcely  any 
nourishment  direct  from  the  soil,  and  either  ignorance 
or  cowardice  must  have  represented  them  as  hostile  to 
the  health  of  the  human  race.  As  the  South  Caroli- 
na disturbance  has  prevented  the  passage  of  the  bill 
reported  in  favor  of  my  enterprise  for  domesticating 
tropical  plants  in  the  equally  delightful  atmosphere  of 
Cape  Florida,  I  must  content  myself  here  with  the 
promise  of  J.  Dubose,  to  receive  and  take  care  of  the 
seeds  and  plants  of  which  I  have  already  forwarded 
to  him  there  a  great  variety.  The  two  greatest  bless- 
ings of  God  to  man,  the  plantain  or  Banana  plant 
and  the  cocoa  palm,  are  already  flourishino-  at  the 
Cape,  with  the  orange  and  the  lime.  This  summer 
will  probably  add  to  them  the  most  productive  farina- 
ceous root  on  earth,  the  Jalsopher  manchot,  of  which 
Ihey  extract  in  this  peninsula  the  finest  starch  at  the 
rate  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand 
pounds  the  acre,  which  sells  on  the  land  where  it  ia 
produced  at  less  than  two  cents  the  pound,  and  in 
this  city,  with  the  costs  of  long  land  transportation, 

at  three  dollars  and  a  half  the  one  hundred  pounds. 

Add  to  this  the  fine  flour  which  is  produced  in  abun- 
dance by  the  mild  root  of  the  Maranta  arundenacea, 
and  suld  in  our  apothecary  shops  as  a  luxurv  for  the 
sick,  under  the  name  of  arrow  root,  but  which  may 

be  as  well  made  a  cheap  subsistence  for  the  well. 

But  I  have  not  time  even  losketch  the  outlines  of  the 
value  of  the  various  tropical  plants  which  I  have  al- 
ready forwarded,  and  which  1  trust  in  God  will  arrive 
in  safety.  Should  a  single  vegetable  of  each  species 
arrive  at  maturity  at  the  Cape,  I  shall  have  conquer- 
ed the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  my  enttrprize  of  domesticating  tropical  plants 
in  the  United  States,  by  gfrarf/m?  acclimation. 

Who  dare  assert  that  the  Canary  plantain  will  not 
extend  to  the  Potomac? 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Peheine. 


•  Cliirimaya,  is  the  Anona  cherimolia,  v.  Iripelala,  of 
botanists.  The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  has  a 
fine  plant  of  it,  a  present  from  U'm.  Prince  &  Sons,  of 
Flubhing.  It  is  a  tender  hot-house  plant. — i'li.  Amer. 
Farmer. 


Fecu.ndity  of  Shepp. — Mr.  E.  P.  Player,  of 
Truro,  has  10  ewes  which  brought  forth  in  1331,21 
lambs;  in  1832,  they  had  nine  double  births  and  one 
treble  birth,  making  also  21;  and  in  the  present  year, 
they  have  had  8  double  biiths,  one  treble,  and  one 
single  birth,  making  '^0;  in  all  Gi  lambs  froin  10  ewes, 
1  in  three  years. — Falnioulh  {Eng.)  Packet. 
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frictt  Current  in  JVew  York.  My  20. 

Betswax,  yellow,  18  a  20.     Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .14 

ol6i;    t'pland,   .13o.l6;    .Mabania,  .13o.l6.       Cotton 

Baggiii?,  Hemp,  )d.  .13  (1  .i!li;  Flax,  .1 1  o  .15.      Flax, 

American,   SJa  .3.  Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean, 15. 0(1  a  15.25; 

rough,  13  CD  a Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  a  5.62; 

Canal,  5.50  o  5.81;    Bait,   llow'd  st.  6. 12  a  6.25;    Kli'd 

city  mills, o ;   country,  6.00a  6. 12  ;  Alcxand'a, 

6.00  a  ;  Fredericksburg,  b.S'i  a ;   Petersburg, 

5.87  0  ;    Kye  flour,  3. "5  a ;    Indian   meal,  per 

bbl. 3. 750 ,  per  hhd.  n.OO  (I .     6'nii«,  Ubeat, 

North,  1.18  a  ■ ;  Vir. o  — ;     Uyc,  North,  .80  a 

;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  ."4  a  .75.      Barley,  . —  a   — ; 

Oats,  South  and  North,  .38  a  40;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 

a ;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  8.50;     Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  10.25  a  10.50;  prime,  6.00  a  6.25;  car^o,  a 

i    Pork,  mess,  bbl.   14.25   a  15.00,  prime,  1 1.25  a 

11.75;  Lard,  .!{  a  .9. 


TALL  MEADOW  0.\T  GRASS  SEED. 
Just   received   at   the  .American   Farmer  Establish- 
ment,  100   bushels   Tall    Meadow  Oat   Grass  Seed,  of 
first  quality,  just  harvested  and  for  sale,  at  $2  50  per 
bushel,  by  1-  I-  HITCHCOCK. 


BAKEWELL  SHEEP. 

The  Subscriber  has  become  agent  for  John  Barney, 
Esq.  for  the  sale  of  his  celebrated  Bakewell  Sheep. 

The  stock  now  on  hand  for  sale,  is  the  following: 

Eight  or  ten  EWES,  of  good  age  and  quality,  at  prices 
from  g40  to  §50. 

About  the  hrst  of  September  next,  I  shall  have  from 
the  same  flock  six  or  eight  Rams  of  this  year's  stock. 
Price  $50  each. 

1  shall  have  about  the  same  time,  from  the  flock  of 
another  celebrated  breeder,  a  few  Ram  lambs— half 
Bakewell  and  half  Southdown.  Prices  from  $30  to 
|40  each.    Address.  I.  I    HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Establishment. 


DEVON  CATTLE. 

For  sale  by  the  Subscriber,   one    Devon   Bull,   ten 
months  old;  a  handsome  and  promising  calf  Price  filOO. 
Also,  a  very  beautiful   and  valuable  Devon  Heifer, 
two  years  old.     Price  $175. 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
.Imericaii  Farmer  Eslablishment. 


TURNIP  AND  .MILLET  SEEDS. 
J.  S.  EASTM.AN  has  in  store  prime  fresh  large 
White,  Flat,  and  Red  Top  Turnip  Seed,  and  fresh  Mil- 
let Seed.  Also  seed  Buckwheat,  together  with  a  gene- 
ral assortment  of  (harden  Seeds  and  Harvest  Tools, 
and  Agricultural  Implements  generally.  Also  Fox  & 
Borland's  Patent  Threshing  Machines,  with  spring  con- 
caves. July   12. 


DURHAM  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

1  have  for  sale  the  following  fine  animals: 

One  full  blood  Bull,  nineteen  months  old,  by  Gloster, 
out  of  a  first  rate  full  bnd  cow.  He  is  not  above 
middling  size,  but  is  a  very  beautiful  and  perfect  ani- 
mal.    Price  $250. 

One  full  blood  bull,  two  years  old — a  very  fine  ani- 
mal.    Trice  $250. 

One  full  bred  Heifer,  two  years  old,  now  springing, 
but  the  calf  will  not  be  valualile,  being  (accidentally) 
by  a  common  bull.  She  is  a  very  fine  Heifer,  and  will 
be  sold  for  $225. 

Less  than  F'vll  Blond. 

One  Bull,  three  years  old,  liHeen-sixteenths  Durham; 
has  been  pronounced  by  good. judges  as  fine  an  animal 
as  was  ever  in  the  United  States.  He  would  be  worth 
twice  the  price  now  asked  for  him  if  he  had  the  other 
sixteenth  of  Durham  blood.     He  will  be  sold  for  $300. 

One  Bull,  fifteen  months  old  from  good  stock, seven- 
eighths  Durham.     Price  $225. 

One  Bull,  three  years  old,  half  Mood  Durham,  a  very 
handsome  animal,  and  from  good  stock.     Price  $160. 

One  Cow,  eight  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham,  a 
fine  breeder,  and  now  in  calf  by  a  full  blood  bull. 
Price  $100. 

Three  Milch  Cows,  half  blood   Durham,  Tery  good 
milkers,  and  of  good  size  and  form;  calves  from  two 
to  six  weeks  old.     They  will  be  sold  for  $50  each. 
Address  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

-^mtr.  Far.  Establishment. 


TURNIP  SEED. 

For  sale  the  following  kinds  of  Turnip  Seed,  of  the 
verv  first  quality,  at  75  els  per  pound. 

EAULV    WHITE   DUTCH. 

GARDEN  STONE. 

WHITE  FLAT.      GREEN  ROUND. 

RED  HOUND  OR   RED  TOP. 

WHITE  NOUFOLK.      WHITE  TANKARD. 

YELLOW  ABERDEEN.      RUTA   BAGA. 

And,  as  usual,  a  complete  assortment  of  G.\RDEN 
SEEDS  generally.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

Jlmerican  Fanner  Establishment. 


HERBEMONT  ON  THE  VINE  AND  WINE 
MAKING 
Just  published  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Vine  and  on  Wine  Making  in  the  United  States. 
By  N.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  Accompanied 
by  remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer." 
Price,  25  cents 


TURNIP  SEED,  BUCKWHEAT,  &c. 

400  lbs.  White  Flat  and   Red  Top  Turnip  Seed. 

100  lbs.  Ruta  Baga  or  Swedish  do         do 

The  above  is  of  the  present  years'  growth  and  rais- 
ed under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Robert 
Sinclair,  whose  long  success  in  raising  this  article 
warrants  us  in  recommending  it  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. 

Also,  Early  White  Dutch  Tankard. 

Yellow  Bullock  and  Vellow  Stone  Turnip. 

200  lbs.  Fall  Radish  Seed,  consisting  of  While  and 
Black  Spanish,  Long  White  Summer,  &c. 

100  lbs.  prime  London   Early   York  Cabbage  Seed, 
Early   George,   Gieen   Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  and  many 
other  kinds  suitable  for  F'all  Sowing. 
In  Store: 
50  bushels  Seed  Buckwheat. 

100  bushels  Herds  grass. 
50  bushels  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass. 

200  lbs.  Canary  Seed. 
1500  lbs.  Yellow  Locust  Seed. 

150  lbs.  Yellow  Mustard  Seed. 

WANTED.  — Clover,  Timothy  and  Orchard  Grass 
Seed,  for  which  the  highest  price  will  be  given. 

July  13.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 


TO  FARMERS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths  by  the  dozen  or  single. 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  anil  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  genera!  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shellers,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  Agricultural  Implements. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  for  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice, any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  this  city.  The  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  time,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  street.  Ap.  26. 


By^UTZntOas    PKICES   CUHRENT. 


WANTED, 
AH  kinds  of  GRASS  SEED,  for  which  a  fair  price 
will  be  given,  by  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

.^nurican  Fanner  Establishment. 


Baltimore  Market  —The  flour  and  grain  market 
continues  to  improve,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  quotations. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  quotations  of  flour 
refer  lo  fresh  ground,  and  that  the  city  mill's  flour, 
quoted  at  $6  50,  contains  a  portion  of  new  wheat! 
The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  flour  is  $5,874. 

ToB*cco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;    do. 

ground    leaf,  5.00    a   9. 00. Crop,  common,  3.00  a 

3. 00; brown  and  red  4. 50  a  6.00  ;  fine  red  ,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappcry,suitableforsegars,  6.00  a  15  O0;ye!lowand 
red.  9.00  a  15.00:  yellow  ,  16  00  a 20  00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  J5  00.— Virginia. 4. 0(1  a .— Rappahannock| 

?.0u  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3  50  a  S.I  0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  444  hhds.  Md.;  67  hbds. 
Ohio;  and  2  hhds.  Penn. -total  503  hhds. 

Floor  — best  wh:ie  wheal  fa  mil)   $6.75  o  7.25;  super; 
Howard-street,  6.00  a  6  l.'V,    city   m.  lis,  6.00  a  6.50— 

city  mills  extra  6.50  o ;-CoknMe.»i    bbl   3  62^; 

Grain,  new  red  wheai.  I.20o  1.28;  white  do  1.30a  1.40  - 

— Corn,  white  6u  n  62,  yellow,  63  ..  64; Kve,  63  a  "0 

—Oats,  28  a  31.  — Beans,  75  a  80  — Peas,  65  a  70 

Clovef-seei    S.OO  a TiMoiHv    3.00   a  Or- 

CHARP    Grass   3.00  o Tall  Meadow   Oat  Grass 

2.2Sa2.50 — Herd's,  I.OOn Lucerne  —  a  374  'b.— 

Barlkt,-Fi  AXSKti  1.37  D  1.50-CnTT(.N  Va.l2al3i-Lou. 

14.1  16— Alab.l2<i  13^ Tenn.  12  n.  13;  N.Car— o.— ; 

Upland  13-a  14J— U  hiskkv.  hhds.  Ut  >  .28  n;, — in  bbls. 

30(1  32 Wool,  If'nsAerf.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  SO;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33n38;halfdo.  30o33;qiiarterdo.  2S  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  UnwasUeil,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  26  a  SO; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  n  25;  three  quarters  do.  20 o 
22;  half  do.  18  n  20; qua r lei  do  16  o  I  8;  common,  16  a  18 
Hemi',  liussia,toii,  tI80  i:  190;  Counli  y  dew-rotted,  6 
0  7c   lb.  walei-rotted   7nSc. — Feathers,  37  n  37^;-P|as- 

ter  Paris,  per  ton,  4.25.-; ground.  I. SO  a  bbl. 

Iron, gray  pigforfoundries  pei  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton ,  28.00  ii  30. On  ;bar  '^us.per  ton, 

75.00  a  35. 00.  —  Prime  Beefon  the  hoof,  575  a6.60 

Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25;  Hickory,  4  00  n4.60;  Pine,  2.00. 
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GENF.RAI, 
Agricultural  and   Horticultural  Establishment: 

COMPRISING, 

A  Seed  .md  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Olficc  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  (.'alvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Kxperiniental  Farm,  Garden  and  JVursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

^j-  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  Sic. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  oratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer.' — All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  F'armer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  llie  terms,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  tor  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

^f-  Direction  of  Letters. — .\ddress  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  F'armer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "1.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  ctrcets. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  August  2,  1833. 


The  Moon. — It  has  been  a  queslinn  with  us 
whellier  a  periodical  would  not  be  as  usefully  employed 
in  dissipaliiiir  error  as  in  disseminating  infurniaiion. — 
As  it  respects  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  weath- 
er, on  crops,  &c.  He  have  no  duubl  that  the  general 
belief  in  it  has  done  as  much  harm  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  as  any  other  evil  with  which  farmers  and 
planters  have  to  contend.  How  often  do  farmers  omit 
a  favorable  season  to  plant  a  crop  of  potatoes,  &c.  be- 
cause it  is  "not  the  right  time  of  the  moon."  Jlany 
people  will  not  kill  hogs  or  beef,  unless  at  a  particular 
time  of  ihe  moon.  And  when  the  "right  time  of  the 
tnoon"  does  come,  it  is  at  least  an  equal  chance 
thai  the  ttate  of  the  weather  will  not  admit  of  these 
operations,  or  some  other  more  necessary  business 
must  be  prrforined,  and  of  course  Ihey  must  be  put  ofl 
till  the  ii.oon  comes  round  again  to  the  proper ''time.'' 
Almost  every  body  can  tell  what  weather  we  are  to 
have  for  the  next  four  weeks,  by  looking  at  the  new 
moon,  and  lay  out  iheir  work  accordingly.  If  the 
horns  of  the  new  moon  are  perpendicular,  they  say 
we  are  to  have  a  wet  moon,  and  at  haying  and  har- 
vest time,  many  a  good  crop  is  saved  by  the  prompt  ad- 
vantage taken  of  every  clear  day;  because,  they  say,  we 
shall  iiave  very  few  such  days  this  moon.  This,  to 
be  sure,  is  a  very  useful  error;  but  its  opposite  more 
than  balances  the  account.  When  the  new  moon 
shows  her  horns  in  a  horizontal  position,  somewhat 
like  a  section  of  a  bowl  slighted  inclined  upon  its 
side,  then  they  say  we  shall  have  a  dry  moon,  and 
the  hay  and  the  crops  are  neglected,  because  "we 
shall  have  plenty  of  dry  weather  this  moon."  Now 
there  is  no  "old  saw"  more  useful  to  farmers,  than 
the  good  old  adage — "make  hay  while  the  sun  shines;" 
which  means,  do  whatever  you  have  to  do,  and  can 
do,  to  T0-D.»v,  and  let  the  moon  mind  her  own  busi- 
ness, as  you  may  be  sure  she  is  inclined  to.  if  yon 
will  only  let  her  alone— she  cares  no  more  for  y(jur 
potatoes  and  pork,  and  exercises  no  more  influence 
over  your  operations  "than  the  man  in" the  moon." 

On  this  subject  M.  Arago,  of  Paris,  has  written  a 
most  excellent  treatise,  an  abstract  from  which  we 
publish  in  the  present  number  of  the  American  Farmer, 
copied  from  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  We 
request  our  readers  to  give  the  article  a  careful  peru- 
sal, after  which,  if  they  have  any  thing  to  do,  over 
which  they  formerly  supposed  the  moon  exercised  an 
influence,  they  may  safely  trust  their  own  judgment 
in  deciding  whether  they  shall  wait  any  longer  for 
the  "right  lime  of  the  moon." 


about  ten  days  earlier,  and  it  ripens  about  one  week 
later  than  the  ordinary  red  wheat,  by  which  the  great 
press  of  seeding  and  of  harvest  is  obviated;  that  for 
several  years,  when  sown  alongside  of  other  wheats, 
particularly  the  blue-stem,  which  were  nearly  de- 
stroyed bij  the  Hessian  fly,  while  ibis  wheat  remain- 
ed untouched:  that  it  can  endure  the  most  severe  win- 
ters, and  not  inclined  to  fall  or  lodge,  owing  to  its  firm 
and  strong  slock  of  straw,  which  is  uncommonly  long: 
(hat  it  is  a  very  heavy  wheat,  weighing  last  yearsix- 
ty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel,  (Baltimore  stamp,)  and 
lor  which  onr  millers  gave  ten  cents  per  bushel  of  si.x- 
ty  pounds,  above  the  price  of  merchantable  red  wheat. 

From  the  character  of  its  general  growth  it  resem- 
bles very  much,  the  old  "I.awler"  while  wheat. 
About  five  hundred  bushels  of  this  wheal  I  havenice- 
ly  and  specially  prepared  for  seed,  having  no  garlic, 
nor  other  impurities.  I  send  you  the  accompanying 
sample  which  you  will  please  exhibit  to  all  the  appit 
cants,  as  1  shall  advertise  that  quantity  for  sale  in  the 
American  daily  paper,  in  which  you  will  perceive, 
that  1  refer  them  to  yuui  office  and  paper  for  informa- 
tion. 

I  intend  to  deliver  the  wheat  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, to  Jacob  Cronise,  agent  of  the  Monrovia  de- 
pot of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  company, 
where  persons  desirous  to  procure  the  seed  ate  re- 
quested to  apply  early,  and  where  they  can  conve- 
niently be  supplied,  or  by  application  to 

Anthonv  Kimmel, 
JVear  JVeio  Market,  Frederick  Co.  Md. 


Agricui.turai.  School. —  Can  any  body  inform 
us  where  there  is  an  agricultural  school?  If  a  detail- 
ed description  of.  the  school,  with  its  terms,  &c.  be 
added,  ibe  obligation  of  the  inquirer,  would  be  en- 
hanced.    Address  the  publisher  of  this  paper. 


TALLAVERA  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Smith:  Linganote,  July,  1S33. 

Dear  Sir, — Through  the  medium  of  your  excel- 
lent Farmer,  I  deem  it  advantageous  to  your  nume- 
rous pations,  and  to  the  agricultural  community,  to 
offer  fur  f-ale  a  quanlily  of  seed  wheat,  known  to  us 
as  the  "Tallavera  white  wheal,"  which  was  first  in- 
troduced into  our  county  about  twelve  years  ago  as  an 
"imported  spring  wheat,"  and  as  such  failed;  hut  for- 
tunately a  small  quantity  of  which  was  reserved  for 
fall  sowing,  by  the  very  respectable  gentleman,  a 
practical  farmer,  from  whom  I  obtained  the  seed,  and 
which  has  since  succeeded  admirably ,  and  from  which 
by  a  distribution  among  our  neighbors,  large  crops 
have  been  raised,  and  can  be  highly  recommended  for 
its  desirable  properties,  which  other  wheals  which 
we  do  grow,  do  not  possess;  that  it  should  be  sown 
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LARGE   MUSTARD. 

Mr.  Smith:  Hindes  Co.  Miss.  June  2S,  1833. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  a  stalk  of  mustard  that  mea- 
fuics  1 1  feet  3*  inches  in  height,  one  limb  of  it  mea- 
sures 8  feet  10  inches;  you  may  rely  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  measurement.  The  stalk  was  growing  when 
measured.  The  seed  is  supposed  to  have  come  with 
beans  or  some  other  seed  of  that  kind — at  all  events, 
it  is  an  accidental  growth.  The  seeds  will  be  saved; 
I  am  promised  a  part,  of  which  you  shall  receive  a 
portion. 

Good  Prices  for  Tobacco. — A  hogshead  of  to- 
bacco, made  by  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Thomas,  of  Pittsylva- 
nia, (the  gentleman  who  got  $16  for  a  damaged  hhd. 
some  weeks  ago.)  was  sold  this  week,  at  Lynch's 
warehouse  for  ^13  50.  Another  hogshead,  made  by 
Nathaniel  P.  Thomas,  of  the  same  county,  \\as  also 
sold  at  the  same  warehouse  this  week,  for  §15.i'5. 
[Lynchburg  Virginian. 


Last  Winter  in  Europe. — Some  singular  facts 
are  connected  wiih  the  winter  which  is  passing  over 
our  heads.  As  little  of  severe  weather  has  been  felt 
in  this  country  as  under  more  northern  skies.  The 
nieriy  note  of  the  lark  was  heard  in  Denmark  in  the 
beginning  of  last  month;  nor  has  there  been  any  cold 
of  moment  in  the  north  of  Russia.  At  St.  Peters- 
burg the  thermometer  never  stood  so  low  as  18*  but 
for  a  single  day,  and  the  whole  season  has  hitherto 
proved  unusually  mild.  The  centre  of  Europe  has 
experienced  but  little  cold  weather,  and  still  less 
snow;  even  in  Prussia  scarce  a  flake  has  been  seen. 
The  south  exhibits  a  signal  contrast;  and  the  midland 
of  Asia  seems  to  have  been  Ihe  rallying  point  of  cold. 
Turkey  in  Europe,  too,  has  been  afflicted  with  its 
worst  extremities;  at  Odessa  it  has  prevailed  without 
intprmission;  and  the  Ottoman  Monitor  tells  us  that 
its  severity  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  has  been  such  as  to 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  suspension  of  military 
operations.  In  Persia,  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  Russian  empire,  it  is  said  to  have  been  altogether 
unprecedented  in  its  virulence.  Such  a  thing  as 
winter  is  known  by  name  only  in  Tiflis  and  Erivan, 
where  the  roses  bloom  in  the  month  of  January;  but 
this  year  the  cold  has  been  intenser  than  is  ever  felt 
even  in  the  north  of  Europe. — English  paper. 


Cui.nURE    ANo    Mamjfacture   op   Tea. An 

American  gentleman,  physician  in  this  city,  gives  an 
account  of  the  culture  of  lea  in   the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  of  Brazil.     01  ihe  horticulture  generally  of 
that  country,  he  says,  "it  would  be  as  easy  to  furnish 
you  with  a  sketch  of  the  notions  upon  political  econo- 
my entertained  by  the  Patagunians.oran  elaborateessay 
upon  the  slate  of  ihe  fine  arts  among  the  Hottentots." 
The  lea  plant   (Thea  viridis)  occupies  a  space,  in 
the  garden  of  8  or  10  acre.-,  is  planted  at  ibe  distance 
of  four  feet  from  each  other,     ll  is  a  handsome  shrub, 
about  two  feet  high.     The   leaves  are  stripped  seve- 
ral times  in    the  year;  and   hence  arise  the  different 
Sorts  of  tea  in  use.     No   particular  care  is   taken  of 
ihe  plant.      It  blossoms  in   July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember.    The  gathered  leaves  are  exiwsed   to  the  air 
for  a  few  hours,  until  they  begin  to  wilt,  and  are  then 
thrown  into  circular  pans  in  brick  work,  under  which 
is  a  moderate  fire.    'I'hese  pans  are  of  iron,  four   feet 
in  diameter,  and  about  a  foot  deep.     The  leaves  are 
stirred  briskly  for  about  ten   minutes  when  ihey  are 
thrown  out  to  another   person,  who   holds   before  him 
a  flat  wicker  or  willow  frame  about  two  feel  wide  and 
four    feel    in    length,  slightly    inclined   towards    the 
floor.     He  strews   the  leaves  upon    this   frame,  and 
lays   over   it   another     frame    of   the   same   dimen- 
sions  and   materials.       By  moving   the    frame    ra- 
pidly to   and    fro   for  several     minutes,   the   leaves 
are    curled    up   and   fall    at   the    lower  end    of   the 
frame  into  baskets.     The  curled  leaves  are  put  over 
a  strong  fire  for  a  few   minutes,  to  drive  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  moisture,  and  are  then  put  into  chests 
or  boxes.     The  writer  thinks  each   plant  would  pro- 
duce full  three   pounds   annually.     It  is   propagated 
by  slips.     The  writer  thinks  it   might   be  cultivated 
in  the  United  States,  with   much   more  profit  than  is 
obtained  from  either  sugar   or   cotton — that  six   men 
might  cure  and   prepare   for   market  the  crop  of  one 
hundred  acres — and  that    women  and  children  could 
do  a  great    portion  of  the    labor.     From    the    known 
similarity  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  China  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  he  concludes  that  it  could  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  southern  States,  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  grows  well  in  Japan,  as  high  as  the  45th  degree  of 
laiiuide,  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  will  bear  considerable 
frosts.     We  are  inclined    to   agree  with  the  writer, 
from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  flowering  plants  of 
China  and  Japan  stand  our  winters  perfectly  well. — 
Let  Ihe  people  of  the  south    patronize  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Perrine,  and  they  will  soon  cease  to  complain 
of  the  operations  of  the  tariff.— JV.  Y.  Farmer. 

The  Grey  Oxen  of  Italy,  says  N.  P.  Willis,  in 
a  late  letter  from  that  country,  ate  quite  a  different 
race  from  ours,  much  lighter  and  quicker,  and  in  a 
small  vehicle  they  will  trot  off  five  or  six  miles  in  the 
hour  as  freely  as  the  horse.  They  are  exceedingly 
beautiful.  The  hide  is  very  fine,  of  a  soft  squirrel 
trrey ,  and  as  sleek  and  polished  often  as  that  of  a  well 
groomed  courser.  With  their  large,  bright,  intelli- 
gent eyes,  high  lifted  heads  and  open  nostrils,  they 
are  among  the  finest  looking  animals  in  the  world 
when  in  motion. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

London,  June  16. 

Cotton. — The  cotton  trade  continues  very  brisk; 
the  demand  for  the  raw  article  and  for  manufactured 
goods  most  extensive.  The  purchases  of  cotton  in 
this  market  last  week,  by  private  contract  and  publie 
sale,  were  above  7000  bags;  a  further  improvement 
of  l-3d  per  lb.  was  realized,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
cotton  was  taken  on  speculation. 

Liverpool,  June  25. 

The  cotton  market  has  been  very  brisk  throughout 
the  last  fen  days  and  the  sales  on  an  extensive  seals, 
being  about  45,000  bags,  of  which  12,000  have  been 
taken  by  speculators.  Prices  of  Sea  Islands  are  1  a  i 
advance,  and  other  sorts  of  American  are  about  l-8d 
higher. 
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AGRICULTURE- 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer. 
MANAGEMENT  OF  A  DUNGHILL. 
I3y  Robert    Somehviile,  Esq. 
Of  Haddinton,  Scotland. 
A  friend  lias  [lut  into  our  bands  llie  followinij  essay 
on   llis  inipuriaDt  subject  of  collecting  and   mamifac- 
luring  manure.     It  will  be  perceived   that  tbe  plan  of 
bavin"  Ibe  manure  in  bollows,  recommended  by  dis- 
tin^uisbed    agriculturists,  among    wbom  is  J.  B'lel, 
E^q.  is   nut  approved.     \\'e  are  lully  of  tbe  o|)iniun, 
thai  manure  remaining  for  any  considerable  liine  trod- 
den down  in   excess  of  wei,  is  very  de.^lruclive  to  its 
nutritious  properties. — Ed.  J\ew  York  Furmcr. 

The  dung  of  quadrupeds  is  the  most  common,  the 
most  useful,  lliongb  not  perhaps  the  best  managed,  of 
any  inanuie  thai  is  at  present  grown.  Previously  to 
entering  upon  the  way  of  using  it,  we  tiust  a  few  ob- 
servations uptin  the  present  del'eclive  mode  of  tre.it- 
in'r  it.  together  with  some  account  of  lis  properties, 
the  means  of  collecting,  |ireserving,  and  subjecting  it 
to  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  of  increasing  its 
quantity,  will  be  iboiigblof  service. 

Mode  of  maiuigemeiU  at  present. — When  any, con- 
siderable quaniiiy,  eitber  of  stable  dung  or  mixture 
of  aniujal  and  vegetable  substance*,  is  collected  to- 
gether under  certain  circumstances  of  heat,  air  and 
moisture,  they  begin  lo  ferment,  and  exhibit  all  tbe 
different  phenomena  of  fermentation  in  a  great  or  less 
degree,  till  the  process  is  finislied.  If  we  then  ex- 
amine the  mass,  we  find  that  the  venetabies,of  which 
it  was  originally  composed,  are  decomposed  and  re- 
duced to  their  first  principles,  and  are  again  iji  a  situ- 
ati'in  to  alfurd  loud  for  new  plants;  by  this  mearis  a 
perpetual  succession  is  Kept  up,  and  the  decay  or 
death  of  any  of  these,  which,  at  first  view,  we  might 
be  lead   to  consider  a  misfortune,  serves  for   their  le- 


produclion. 
Tills  poin 


point  settled,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  tliat 
the  more  completely  such  substances  are  subjected  lo 
the  process  of  fermentation,  ibe  greater  and  move  be- 
neficial their  effects  will  be  upon  the  soil.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  object  of  the  iiist  importance  with  every  per- 
son concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  to  man- 
atee their  manures  in  such  a  way  that  they  might  be 
completely  fermented;  and  to  have  their  dunghills  so 
situated  and  constructed  as  lo  promote  fermenlalion, 
and  iiieserve  the  useful  particles  contained  in  the 
dung,  both  while  the  process  was  going  on,  and  after 
it  is  finished. 

A  careful  attention  to  ibes  ;  points  will  not  only  im- 
prove the  quality,  but,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  in- 
crease the  quaniily  of  manure  in  an  astonishing  de- 
gree. 

When  fermentation  has  taken  place  for  some  time, 
in  a  heap  of  manure  consisting  either  of  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  the  first 
alteraliuu  that  is  observed  is  a  change  of  color,  and  a 
sensible  diniiiiulion  of  its  bulk:  as  the  process  advan- 
ces, the  bulk  continues  lo  diminish,  lill  tbe  fermenta- 
tion entirely  ce.ises.  'J'he  dimiiuuioii  is  owing  lo  the 
solid  parts  of  tbe  mass  being  brought  more  closely  to- 
gether. 'J'lie  fixed  air  and  volatile  alkali  escape  in 
Conn  of  vapor,  and  the  moisture  falls  lo  tbe  bottom, 
wliere  it  oiiher  lemains,  if  the  dunghill  is  situated  in 
a  hollow,  and  has  a  boltom  capable  of  retaining  mois- 
ture, or  runs  off,  if  it  is  siiualed  upon  a  declivity. — 
When  ibis  moisture  is  collected  and  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, it  is  found  iin)iregnated  wilh  ihe  salts  contain- 
ed in  the  dung,  and  if  spread  upon  the  soil  in  that 
Stale,  it  will  conlribute  lo  fertilize  the  laud. 

In  collecling  and  preparing  dung  in  this  manner, 
little  allenliun  has  b.itberto  been  paid  either  lo  the  site 
of  tho  dunghill,  the  cncourageiupiit  of  fermentation, 
or  the  preservation  of  the  salts  after  the  fermenlalion 
is  finished;  accordingly  we  observe  the  greatest  part  of 
duni'bills  cither   .situated  in  hollows,  and  surrounded 


with  water,  which,  by  chilling  the  mass,  very  efTect- 
nally  prevents  lernienlaiiun — or  upon  declivities, 
where  ihev  are  totally  e.xhausted  of  every  drop  of 
moislure.  In  these  cases,  tlie  dung  is  thrown  out  care- 
lessly: bor-es,  cat; le,  hogs,  and  pouilry,  are  allowed 
1(1  trample  upon  and  spread  ii,  and  even  carts  and  wa- 
g.ins  are  <iriven  over  it. 

13y  tills  treatment  it  i=.  pressed  into  a  mass  loo  liea- 
vy  and  compact  for  the  air  lo  penetrate  through  a 
great  part  of  it;  the  sides  of  the  dunghill  are  scaller- 
ed  about,  lo.ses  lis  moisture,  and  is  either  blown  away 
by  ihe  winds,  or  returns  to  a  stale  lillle  belter  than 
dry  straw;  and,  when  the  season  arrives  for  laying  it 
upon  the  land,  the  whole  Is  taken  ouu  without  consi- 
dering whelbir  it  has  fermented  or  not. 

Defects  of  tills  manwj^emetit. — To  a  )!erson  who  has 
paid  any  allenliun  to  the  suojecl,  ihe  delects  of  Ibis 
manageinpul  mus'  appear  in  a  very  striking  point  of 
view.  The  miodleot  such  a  dunghill  from  being  hard 
pressed  will  be  long  in  fermcniiiig,  and  even  in  tbe 
end  be  very  impcilectly  lermeuled;  and  the  sides, 
fioni  being  so  scattered  about  and  dried,  will  nut  be 
fermented  at  all.  We  need  hardly  ubserve  that  the 
con.-equpiices  of  this  management  will  be  a  scanty 
crop,  and  dis:ip|)oiiilmenl  to  ihe  farmer:  this  is  ihe 
ordinary  effect,  where  dung  is  laid  even  upon  a  plain 
surface. 

Bud  effects  cf  Vuiiu;ltills  Leiiig  jiluced  ia  a  Hollow. 
When  ihe  dunuhill  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  and  has  a 
boUoin  capable  of  relaining  muislnre,  the  consequences 
are  ecpially  bad,  it  nit  worse.  Tbe  whole  of  ibe  rain 
■bat  falls  iiiimediately  from  the  clouds,  logelber  wilh 
ihe  water  from  the  rools  of  tbe  surrounding  houses, 
and  the  natural  moislure  of  ibediiugbill  itself,  lodge 
there  and  chill  ii,  so  as  lo  prevent  lermonlaiion.  It 
is  certain  that  stable  dungs  in  such  situations  will 
have  the  appearance  of  being  fermented,  but  u|)on  ex- 
amination it  will  be  found  only  decayed,  and  from  lis 
beins^  steeped  so  long  in  water,  the  greatest  part  of 
ibe  sails  will  be  cxiracted,  and  what  remains,  if  care- 
fully analyzed,  will  be  found  to  contain  scarce  any 
oilier  principle  but  vegetable  earth. 

Loss  utlcnding  l)un<rliiUs  heing  situated  tipoii  a  de- 
cUvily,  or  gruvelly  bottom. — Where  a  dungliill  is  sit- 
uated upon  a  declivity,  or  has  a  gravelly  bottom,  the 
loss  is  equally  great  as  in  the  former  cases,  as  the 
whole  of  the  nalural  moislure  lliat  is  pressed  out  dur- 
ing fermenlaliuii,  and  which  is  strongly  impregnated 
wilh  the  sails  of  ihe  dung,  eilher  runs  off  or  sinks 
into  the  earth;  nor  is  Ibis  the  only  loss  that  is  suslain- 
eJ — every  shower  ihat  falls,  by  passing  through  the 
mass,  carries  ufT  an  addiliunal  quantity  of  the  salts, 
till  by  repealed  washings,  the  dunghill  is  left  in  near- 
ly the  same  situation  as  lea-leaves,  after  a  strong  in- 
fusion has  been  drawn  from  them.  Finally,  by  Ihrow- 
inff  it  out  in  the  careless  manner  already  described, 
taking  no  pains  lo  lay  it  up  regularly,  and  allowing 
cattle,  Sic.  lo  tread  upon,  and  carts  to  pass  over  it, 
fermenlalion  is  long  in  taking  place;  even  then  it  is 
])arlial  and  incomplete,  and  in  place  of  producing 
"uod  manure,  abounding  wilh  rich,  well  prepared  sub- 
stances, it  will  for  the  most  part  be  biiind  lo  consist 
of  articles  only  half  fermented,  which,  from  their 
pans  not  being  [iKqierly  separated,  are  very  ill-calcu- 
lated to  promote  vegetation.  Dung  is  tbe  most  like- 
ly lo  be  best  where  ibe  dunghill  is  upun  level  ground, 
and  at  some  disiauce  Iroin  Ihe  offices. 

Having  mentioned  the  present  mode  of  collecling 
and  prcjiaring  stable  dung,  and  staled  ibe  slothful  and 
defective  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  done,  wo 
shall  now  jiroceed  to  ofl'er  some  directions  as  lo  the 
methods  of  promoting  fermenlalion,  and  preserving 
ihe  salts  after  tbe  process  is  finished;  and  l.islly,  of 
increasing  the  qnanliiy  of  ibat  valuable  arliele. 

To  promote  jcrmciitation  in  stable  dung.— To  pro- 
mole  ferinentalion  in  stable  dung,  two  things  are  es- 
senli;illy  necessary,  namely,  air  anil  moislure:  wilh- 
oiil  these,  no  fermenlalion  will  take  place;  and  un- 
less ibey  are  in  due  proporliunjllie  process  will  be  in- 
complele. 


It  is  a  circumstance  well  known  to  persons  who  are 
accustomed  to  prepare  dung  for  hul  beds,  ibat  by  lay- 
ing it  lighlly  lugelher  in  hea|)S,  and  watering  it  gent- 
ly, ferinenlaiicjn  is  immedialeiy  brought  on.  ll  is  also 
known,  ihat  in  the  after  stages  of  this  business,  hot- 
bed dung  is  as  completely  fermented  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  or  sixteen  days,  as  that  in  a  farmyard  gene- 
rally is  in  six  or  eight  monlhs. 

Kver.y  farmer  ought,  ihcrefure,  to  instil nie  this 
practice  as  nearly  as  tbe  nature  of  bis  situation  will 
admit;  and  in  place  of  having  his  dunghill  in  the 
stable-yard,  allowing  carls,  calile,  ho;is.  poullrj',  Stc. 
lo  Irample  upon  and  dislurb  it,  be  should  place  it  in 
some  dislinct  silunion,  convenient  fur  b's  ofKces,  ihe 
urine  from  which  sbuuhl  run  inln  recepiicles,  from 
which  it  might  be  thrown;  wilhuut  the  iruiible  of  car- 
riage, into'  tbe  dung,  where  it  would  be  of  ibe  ntmosl 
use  in  promoling  fermenlalion. 

When  it  is  driven  lo  the  dunghill,  ihe  cart  or  wa- 
gon in  which  it  is  carried,  should  nut  be  driven  over 
the  dung  as  is  cuinmonly  piadised;  because  as  we 
formerly  observed,  the  feet  of  the  horses  and  the 
weight  of  the  carriage  will  press  it  so  hard,  that  the 
air  will  be  in  a  great  measure  excluded,  and  by  ihat 
means  fermenlalion  prevented. 

If  we  inquire  eilher  of  the  farmer  or  his  servant 
what  is  gained  by  this  exerlion.  he  will  only  be  able 
to  say  that  the  load  is  laid  upon  Ibelup  uf  the  heap — 
a  labor  which  a  man  could  leadily  perform  lo  much 
beller  purpose  in  a  few  minutes;  Ibe  whole  carl  load 
ought  to  be  laid  down  by  the  side  of  the  dunghill,  and 
afterwards  thrown  lighlly  upon  it  with  a  lurk — the 
trouble  of  doing  which  would  be  Irifling,  and  the  ad- 
vantage immense. 

If  dung  laid  up  in  this  way  contains  a  SiifBcient 
proporlion  of  moislure,  it  will  immediately  begin  to 
ferment,  and  ihe  process  will  be  suon  and  completely 
finished.  Particular  atlenlion  iingbl  therefore  to  be 
paid  lo  this  circnmslancp;  ?nd  if  ai  any  lime  ibe  dung 
is  laid  up  dry,  it  should  be  immediately  watered.  In 
summer  this  will  frequently  be  found  necessary,  espe- 
cially during  drv  weather;  and  as  most  farms  possess 
a  sufficient  command  of  water,  it  can  very  easily  be 
done. 

Where  this'  method  is  had  recourse  to,  the  dung 
will  be  completely  fermented  in  Ibe  space  of  six  or 
seven  weeks  at  the  ulmost,  and  in  general  will  be 
found  of  one-balf  mute  value  than  that  which  is  made 
in  tbe  careless  and  slovenly  manner  we  have  described. 
Siluati niand  constnictim  of  VnngliUls. — The  im- 
portance of  goud  man;ires  tuall  agricullural  iqieralions 
is  such,  that  we  should  naturally  have  exuected  to 
find  every  thing  relating  lo  it  made  a  primary  object 
wilh  farmers.  On  ibe  contrary,  no  part  of  rural  econ- 
omy has  been  less  the  subject  i;f  inquiry:  the  situation 
and  consiruclion  of  dunghills  in  particular,  though 
hinhly  deserving  of  notice,  have  for  ihe  most  part 
been  considered  as  a  mailer  of  indifference. 

,'\s  was  formerly  mentioned,  a  •hollow  is  improper 
fur  the  site  of  a  dunghill,  from  llie  circumstance  of 
its  lodging  water,  and  preventing  fermeniatiun:  a  de- 
clivity is  equally  bad,  as  it  serves  lo  drain  and  carry 
oil"  the  moisture  saturated  wilh  tbe  richest  salts  of  the 
dung:  a  gravelly  bulloiu  is  worse  than  eilher  of  those, 
as  Ibe  muislurcsinks  down  inlo  tbe  earth,  and  is  irre- 
coverably lost. 

Propir  situation  for  a  Dungliill. — The  sitnalion 
best  calculaled  for  the  site  of  a  dunghill,  is  ihat  which 
is  nearest  to  a  level,  with  a  buliom  capable  of  retain- 
ing moi>lnre,  and.  if  possible,  covered  with  a  shade. 
The  whole  should  be  enclosed  with  a  wall  al  least 
four  or  five  feel  in  bcigbl,  wilh  an  open  space  at  one 
end  for  caning  away  the  dung.  If  the  builoin  is  not 
clay,  it  should  be  laid  with,  and  paved  above,  (utber 
with  bruad  flags  or  the  common  paving  stones  used 
lor  streets.  The  American  farmer  may  find  it  conve- 
nient lo  lay  a  floor  of  lliick  plank.  At  tbe  end  opjio- 
site  where  the  (qiening  is  left,  a  reservoir  should  be 
dug,  which  might  eilher  be  lined  wilh  clay,  and  built 
round    wilh  stone,  or   fitted  with  a   wooden  cistern 
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made  water  liylil.  iiilo  wliicli  a  puaip  should  be  put 
fur  drawing  .ft"  llie  moisture  daily. 

Tliis  rit^ervoir  should  lie  situated  at  the  most  de- 
pending part  ol'  the  dungliili,  with  an  opening  in  tlie 
wall  iniinediately  opjiosite  to  it.  The  pavement 
should  have  a  number  of  cliannels  of  a  least  five  or 
sis  inches  deep,  and  the  same  in  width,  all  tendinir 
towards  the  (ipeniug:  lliese  tflianne's  should  be  well 
paved,  and  filed  with  brushwood  belore  Iho  dung  is 
laid  down;  by  which  means  ihey  wiil  be  kept  open, 
and  the  moisture  find  a  ready  passage  to  the  reservoir. 
For  better  e.\|ihiining  the  idea,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  anne.\ed  plan  ot' a  dunghill,  with  the  proposed 
channel  and  reservoir.  Every  dunghill  should  be  so 
situated  as  to  have  its  longest  sides  lun  I'lom  east  to 
west,  SHinninded  by  a  wall,  and  covered  with  a  runl'. 
The  wall  on  the  souihside  of  the  dunghill  should  be 
of  such  a  height,  as  to  prevent  eniirely  '.he  sun's  rays 
from  touching  the  dung;  on  the  other  three  sides, 
however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  its  being  so  high: 
si.^  feet  from  the  ground  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and 
the  roof  can  be  supported  by  pillars. 

The  expenses  of  a  roof,  wliich  need  only  be  thatch- 
ed, will  soon  be  compensated,  not  only  by  the  superior 
quality  of  the  dung,  but  by  the  conveniences  which 
it 'will  afford,  as  it  may  easily  be  converted  either  into 
a  pigeon  hiuise,  a  poultry  liouse,  or  a  store  for  the 
smaller  husbandry  utensils. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  LUCERNE. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  give  the  follow- 
ing interesting  communication  on  the  culture  of  lu- 
cerne, from  an  English  gent  eman  who  has  recently 
emigrated  to  Canada;  and  we  hope  the  writer  w^ill 
often  employ  his  pen  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

Carradoc,  Upper  Canada,  Man  '->  1833. 

This  plant  is  much,  though  not  generally,  culti- 
vated in  the  south  of  England,  and  its  excellence  so 
fully  proved  by  tlmse  who  have  taken  the  pains  to 
adopt  the  proper  mode  of  culture,  that  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate furnishing  you  wiili  the  plan  I  fur  many  years 
pursued,  that  your  leaders  may  fullovv  it  if  they  think 
fit  so  to  do;  how  I  shall  get  on  in  this  country  on  new 
land,  and  among  the  stomps,  time  must  show— -but 
having  fully  ascertained  tiie  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
article, and  the  profit  of  it  to  a  farmer,  I  mean,  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  adopt  my  English 
plan  of  culiure.  I  do  not  hesitate  strongly  to  recom- 
mend its  growth  In  my  neighbors  and  your  friends  the 
patrons  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  as  e.vperience  has 
convinced  me  it  is  both  the  most  produclive  and  nu- 
tritious green  food,  that  can    be  given    to  any  animal. 

The  first  thing  that  requires  attention  in  the  culti- 
vation of  lucerne  is  the  quality  of  the  soil,  which 
must  not  be  wet  at  bottom.  A  bottom  of  loam, 
sand,  gravel  or  sione,  and  not  of  clay,  as  that  always 
more  or  less  holds  water,  and  when  the  roots  of  Ihe 
lucerne  come  to  the  stagnant  water  the  plant  beo-ins 
to  perish.  I  have  always  sown  in  March,  but  in  this 
cimnlry  I  should  say  from  the  middle  of  .\pril  to  the 
end  of  May,  is  the  most  proper  and  best  season. — 
Tv\o  modes  may  be  pursued — the  first  I  shall  adopt 
here  and  recommend  to  all  similarly  circumstanced 
with  myself,  on  new  land  and  while  the  slumps  are 
standing,  as  it  will  I  tliink  be  most  convenient,  but  on 
clear  ground  I  should  prefer  the  second  mode. 

Prepare  a  small  :?ed  bed  by  letting  it  be  well 
cleaned  and  dug  deep;  (for  the  lap  root  of  lucerne  runs 
to  a  great  depth:)  sow  the  seed  very  thinly  in  rows 
about  eighteen  inches  apart;  when  the  plant  is  well 
up  take  care  to  weed  and  keep  your  rows  clean,  for 
grass  and  weeds  are  the  destruction  of  lucerne.  The 
grand  secret  (if  such  it  may  be  termed)  in  the  cul- 
ture of  lucerne,  from  begining  to  end,  is  kkep  it 
ci.E.AX.  My  Canadian  brethren  say,  that  is  too  much 
trouble,  and  will  be  too  expensive  in  the  present  slate 
of  things,  while  labor  is  at  the  present  price;  but  I 


tell  them  all,  it  will  repay,  and  that  handsomely,  to 
attend  to  the  cultivation  of  lucerne  and  therefore  [ 
wi.ih  to  see  it  well  done.  Sow  as  Ihin  as  you  can; 
the  plants  will  come  loo  thick.  In  the  ensuiit<r  spring 
I  shall  proceed  with  my  ne.\t  step,  though  it  may  be 
as  well  to  wait  over  year  or  till  the  fall.  Clean  and 
plough  deep  your  land  — dragg  it  as  smooth  as  possi- 
ble— prepare  drills  two  feel  apart,  transplant  some  ot 
your  strongest  and  most  healthy  plants  ini-o  these 
drills  at  kast  one  fool  asunder,  for  when  a  few  years 
old  a  vigorous  plant  of  lucerne  wiil  occupy  at  least  a 
circle  of  a  foot  square.  By  this  means  you  can  the 
more  readily  (and  which  must  be  done)  plough  every 
spri;.g  between  the  drills  and  hoe  the  sides  of  the 
plant.  I  thus  thin  my  seed  bed,  and  the  remaining 
plants  will  gain  strengih  aiid  thrive  the  better.  Thj 
Ibllowing  spring  I  shall  clean  my  seed  bed  by  trans- 
planiing,  and  follow  up  my  drill  system.  You  must 
cut  off  the  grass  from  your  plants  late  in  ihe  fall,  be- 
fore it  begins  to  die  away.  The  first  year  alter  trans- 
planting it  should  only  be  cut  once,  but  in  succeeding 
years  you  will  I  doubt  not  be  able  in  this  climate  to 
cut  it  at  least  four  times. 

In  England,  I  one  seasnn  cut  si.x  limes,  and  at  four 
of  the  cuttings  the  produce  was,  I  am  sure,  not  less 
than  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  seven  tons  to  the  acre, 
at  each  culling;  but  than  I  hoed  it  between  each  cut- 
ting; manured  well  in  the  autumn,  which  was  dug  in 
early  in  the  spring  before  the  plant  began  to  shoot. — 
In  short,  I  made  it  a  hobby  and  entirely  adopted  gar- 
den culture,  but  that  will  bee.xpecting  too  much  from 
a  Canadian  farmer;  however  1  was  repaid  for  all  my 
trouble  and  expense. 

The  second  plan  is  simply  to  sow  your  seed  in 
drills  and  at  the  distances  I  belore  named;  keep  trim- 
ming out  your  plants  from  time  to  lime  so  that  no  two 
plants  touch — for  I  am  persuaded  that  two  good 
healthy  plants  standing  separate  will  produce  as 
much  as  five  that  touch  or  are  huddled  together. 

Thus  cultivated,  and  hlvt  cle.\s,  with  a  little 
rotten  manure,  put  on  in  the  tall  after  your  last  cut- 
ting, and  ploughed  in  ihe  spring,  lucerne  will  stand 
and  prove  a  flourishing  and  profitable  crop  from  tHcnty 
to  twenty-five  years. 

Lucerne  may  be  and  is  also  sown  broad-cast,  pro- 
ving a  most  profitable  crop  for  a  few  years;  but  as  it 
cannot  endure  grass  or  weeds  on  the  surface,  I  should 
not  think  of  sowing  it  thus  tostand_  more  than  three 
years;  and  I  deem  it,  sown  in  this  way,  a  belter  and 
more  profitable  crop  than  sainfoin  which  is  only  a 
triennial. 

I  should  add,  the  fly  will  as  greedily  devour  the 
young  plants  of  lucerne  as  they  do  the  turnip,  but 
that  is  of  little  consequence,  if  you  adopt  the  plan  of 
transplanting  ordriU  system,  and  then  thin  from  time 
to  time. 

I  threw  down  a  small  quan-tity  of  seed  last  year  as 
late  as  September,  it  came  up,  took  good  root  and  has 
stood  the  winter  of  this  climate  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion. Jlve-ms. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Preparation  op  Seed  Corn  a.nd  Wheat. 
Mr.  Fessendex:  Dtetfi-ld,  June  17,  1833. 

In  addition  to  the  information  you  have  ^iven  on 
preparing  seed  corn  with  tar,  I  cheerfully  comply 
with  the  request  of  your  "worthy  friend,  Essex 
North,"  in  relation  to  that  subject.  My  method  of 
preparing  seed  corn  with  tar,  may  be  unlike  that  of 
any  other  person;  whether  it  is  as  good  or  better,  I  am 
unable  to  say;  I  only  know  it  answers  my  purpose 
perfectly  well. 

I  put  my  tar  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  of  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  seed  I  wish 
to  prepare;  when  the  tar  has  remained  long  enough  in 
the  water  to  become  a  thin  liquid,  1  tuin  my  corn  into 
the  kettle  or  other  vessel  containing  the  hot  water  and 
lar.  I  then  turn  off  the  water,  leaving  the  corn  and  the 
tar  at  the  bottom,  and  commence  stirring  it  while  hot, 


and  continue  it  till  the  tar  is  equally  distributed  among 
the  corn,  and  every  kernel  has  received  a  wetting;  I 
then  sprinkle  in  plaster,  and  continue  sprinkling  and 
stirring  alternately,  until  the  lar  is  all  absorbed  and 
the  kernels  completely  separated  and  dry. 

I  have  never  used  any  thing  to  make  the  lar  thin- 
ner, nor  have  I  ever  soaked  the  corn  previous  to  the, 
preparation;  though  I  am  not  cerlain  hut  it  would 
vegetate  sooner.  Yet  I  think  that  if  the  tar  slionld 
be  an  obstruction,  that  the  swelling  of  ihc  seed,  afler 
the  application  of  tar,  would  assist  the  tierm  in  burst- 
ing the  envelope  with  which  it  is  enclosed.  I  men- 
lion  one  lact,  however,  to  show  that  tar  alone  is  no  ob- 
stacle; in  the  course  of  my  planting  the  present  sea- 
son I  got  out  of  lar,  but  had  on  hand  a  mixture  of  lar 
and  rosin,  so  hard  that  it  would  scarcely  yield  to  pres- 
sure; I  used  this  as  a  substitute  with  equally  good 
success.  1  am  not  very  particular  as  to  the  quantity 
of  lar,  not  measuring  it,  but  should  think  rather  over 
half  a  pint  to  one  peck  of  corn. 

Winter  grain  looks  well,  as  is  usual  in  cold  sea- 
sons, and  this  so  far  is  certainly  one. 

A  new  era  has  commenced  here  in  the  culture  of 
winter  wheal,  on  old  lands.  If  ihe  ground  be  well 
prepared  and  in  a  high  slate  of  cultivation,  as  much 
certainty  attends  this,  as  most  other  crops;  a  top  dress- 
ing of  manure,  to  be  harrowed  in  witii  the  teed  an- 
swers well.  Lime  should  also  be  freely  used.  Wheat 
on  strong  lands  should  be  sowed  thick,  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  is  not  loo  much; 
this  makes  the  straw  fine,  is  much  less  liab'e  to  rust 
and  blight,  or  to  lodge  down  Hat,  and  rut,  than  when 
sowed  thin. 

My  method  of  preparing  seed,  is  to  put  it  into 
brine  fully  saluraitd  with  sail;  this  is  a  little  too 
strong;  as  it  will  float  loo  much  of  the  wheat,  dilute 
it  a  little  with  water,  so  that  the  plump  wheat  will 
go  down,  leaving  all  the  foul  seed, lighter  than  wheat, 
on  the  surface,  to  be  skimmed  off;  then  drain  the 
brine  from  the  seed  and  stir  in  slaked  lime  with  the 
wheat.  Yours,  respectfully,         J.   Wit.soN. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
BONE  MANURE  FOR  CORN. 

In  conversation  with  Dr.  B.  of  Long  Island,  we 
learn  that  his  applicaiion  of  bone  manure  is  attended 
with  beneficial  efl'ects  on  corn.  The  bone  was  first 
fermented  by  heaping  it  up  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  horse  manure,  to  produce  fermentation,  and  then 
spread  on  liie  ground  at  the  rale  of  twenty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Altlioiigh  the  season  is  very  backward 
for  corn,  yet  now,  25ih  June,  the  contrast  with  other 
portions  of  the  field  manured  in  various  ways  is  quite 
considerable. 

His  farm  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  landing. — 
The  expense  of  carting  a  load  of  twenty  bushels  of 
bone  dust  is  sevety-fiie  cents.  This  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  bone,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  a  bushel, 
amounts  to  six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  A 
moderate  manuring  (jf  leached  ashes,  Ihe  most  favorite 
manure  of  Long  Island,  recpiires  five  loads,  costing  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cenis:  this  t<  getber  wiili  the 
cartage  amounts  to  twelve  dollars  and  fil'iy-cents, 
showing  a  difference  of  five  dollafs  and  seventy-five 
cents  in  favor  of  Done  manure.  By  reference  to  for- 
mer pages  of  the  current  volume  of  the  New  York 
Farmer,  it  will  be  perceived  that  ibis  manure  is  of  a 
durable  nature;  and  the  advantages  of  using  it  can- 
not fail  of  being  perceivid,  especially  by  those  far- 
mers who  are  obliged  to  cart  iheir  manure  a  consi- 
derable dis'ance.  W'e  shall  continue  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  results  of  experiments 
now  making  with  this  most  important  manure,  and 
in  the  mean  time  we  hope  they  will  not  be  backward 
in  adding  to  the  s;ock  of  informatiou  by  trying  simi- 
lar experiments,  ll  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  that 
several  of  the  neighbors  of  L)r.  B.  intend  giving  or- 
ders for  considerable  quantities  for  fall  crops. 
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(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
GERMINATION  OF   SEEDS. 

Grealfidd,  7  mo.  6,  IS33. 
It  is  often  said  of  certain  seedsmen  that  they  are  in 
the  (iractice  ut'  selling  had  seeds;  that  is,  either  seeds 
that  liave  been  kept  too  lung  to  vegetate,  or  seeds  in 
which  the  vital  principle  has  been  purposely  destroy- 
ed by  hakin!^.  The  supposed  design  is  to  increase 
the  sale,  so  thai  when  the  cultivator  has  sowed  one 
paper,  he  may  be  induced  by  its  failure  to  puicliase 
another. 

To  these  charges,  F  make  no  reply,  except  that  I 
am  satisfied  s:ood  seeds  of  ten  fail  to  grow. 

I  sowed  some  of  the  scarlet  Havanna  tobacco, 
from  which  I  had  nut  a  s.ngle  plant.  This  proof  of 
its  being  had  was  about  as  strong  as  people  commonly 
have,  when  they  condemn  a  parcel.  The  next  year 
liowever,  I  sowed  some  from  the  same  parcel  of  seeds 
when  they  were  one  year  older,  and  had  as  many 
plants  as  1  wanted. 

Latterly  when  I  obtain  rare  seeds  not  knoion  to 
grow  freely,  1  sow  them  in  as  many  different  situa- 
tions as  are  likely  to  prove  favorable.  Some  seeds 
will  grow  in  almost  any  part  of  the  garden;  but 
others  are  brought  to  germinate  with  difficully;  and 
it  is  not  nncomnion  to  have  them  growing  in  one  spot 
tehci  they  entirely  fail  ill  every  other.  Of  lh[s  I 
have  seveial  instances  in  the  present  season.  The 
failure  of  rare  seeds  to  grow  in  common  gardens,  I 
should  scarcely  consider  as  any  proof  that  the  seeds 
were  bad. 

To  understand  this  subject  we  must  remember  that 
seeds  of  this  sort  are  generally  from  climates  very 
different  from  our  own;  and  to  a  different  tempera- 
tdre,  and  a  different  degree  of  moisture,  we  often  add 
a  difference  of  soil.  The  seeds  of  our  wild  plants 
are  sown  by  nature  in  vegetable  earth,  and  in  the 
shade.  Many  of  them  refuse  to  germinate  in  culti- 
vated land.  Who  would  think  of  raising  from  seed 
the  Orchis,  or  the  Cypripedium ,  in  a  common  garden? 
Or  even  (Jerardiajluva  oi Gerardia glauca  which  are 
sure  10  dwindle  and  perish  in  the  open  sunshine? 

Many  seeds  are  very  small,  as  those  of  Mimiilus. 
If  these  have  much  nujre  than  a  sprinkling  of  fine 
earth  over  them,  they  are  irretrievably  lost.  They 
must  be  left  then,  near  the  surface.  But  if  this  be 
allowed  to  dry,  they  cannot  grow.  If  they  sprout 
during  wet  or  cloudy  weather,  the  first  hot  sunshine 
may  dry  the  earth  deeper  than  their  very  short  roots 
penetrate;  or  its  heat  may  destroy  them.  These 
plants,  from  their  small  size  and  brief  duration,  may 
not  be  observed;  and  the  seeds  from  which  they  have 
sprung  will  of  course  be  condemned. 

I  must  here  make  a  digression.  Very  small  seeds, 
after  being  slightly  covered  with  vegetable  earth  on 
the  north  side  of  a  fence  or  wall,  may  be  further  pro- 
tected with  fine  brush, —  particularly  with  the  leafless 
branches  of  hemlock.  I  have  used  it  with  great  ad- 
vantage. Wliile  it  admits  light  enough,  it  intercepts 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  prevents  the  wind 
from  drying  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  the  plants 
acquire  strength,  a  part  of  the  brush  may  be  removed 
from  time  to  lime. 

Seedling  plants  are  sometimes  not  found  so  soon  by 
the  sower  as  by  insects.  I  lately  sowed  Petunia 
nycta'^inifolia  in  two  places:  in  one  spot  the  plants 
grew  well;  in  the  other  they  were  totally  destroyed 
by  insects  soon  after  they  came  up;  and  had  I  exam- 
Hied  the  spot  one  day  later,  I  should  probably  have 
concluded  that  the  se.'^ds  had  not  germinated. 

In  garden  beds  where  seeds  have  been  evenly  sown, 
the  young  plants  often  appear  in  distant  patches  leav- 
ing wide  spaces  unoccupied.  This  is  no  proof 
that  the  seeds  were  bad.  Either  insects  have  destroy- 
ed the  plants  that  grew  intermediately,  or  some  parts 
of  the  ground  have  been  more  favorable  to  the  ger- 


mination of  the  seed,  than  other  parts,  and  the  lat 
ter  suiwestion  is  by  no  means  improbable.  Even  in 
hot  beds,  wiiere  insects  intrude  more  seldom,  we  may 
often  observe  one  part  of  a  short  row  crowded  with 
plants,  wliile  in  another  part,  only  a  few  inches  dis- 
tant, not  a  plant  can  be  found. 

The  seeds  of  some  plants  germinate  very  sparingly 
as  JWiUallia  pedata.  By  no  treatment  wliicli  I  have 
yet  given  them,  has  more  than  one  plant  been  produ- 
ced among  thirty  or  forty  seeds. 

It  is  doubtful  if  seeds  of  Dictammis  can  be  made 
to  grow  ader  they  once  become  dry.  I  have  never  sue 
ceeded  with  them  after  they  had  been  kept  a  few 
weeks  in  the  house. 

Some  seeds  seem  to  be  more  i)erfect  in  certain 
years.  I  have  had  to  increase  the  white  Polenioni- 
um  caruleuia  by  division;  but  in  the  present  season, 
I  have  many  hundreds  of  young  plants  from  seeds 
naturally  scattered. 

1  therefore  conclude  that  seedsmen  ought  not  to  be 
so  charged,  unless   the    proof  be   more   direct   than  a 
simple  failure  of  rare  seeds  under  common  culture. 
^  U.  T. 

[The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  lakes  tlie 
liberty  of  adding  to  the  above  the  remark,  that  tnany 
seeds  lay  in  lhe°gronnd  a  year  before  they  vegetate, 
and  many  others  must  be  sown  immediately  after  they 
are  gathered,  and  then  remain  till  tlie  next  spring 
in  the  ground.  Those  who  would  have  g(Jod  mari- 
golds, poppies,  Clarkia  pnlchellas,  and  many  others, 
must  sow  the  seeds  in  the  tall,  as  also  should  be  sown 
all  our  native  flower  seeds.] 


(From  the  London  Gardener's  Magazine.) 

A  Successful  Method  of  Cultivating  the 
Chrysanthemum  Indicum. 

Courttands,  Jan.  18,  1828. 

.Sir,— The  following  method  of  treating  the  chry- 
santhemum, is,  I  believe,  new;  and  as  it  answers 
successfully,  I  think  it  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of 
your  readers. 

In  the  plan  of  cultivation  to  be  described,  I  propose 
lo  myself  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  different 
heights,  large  tiowets,  and  the  best  disposition  of  the 
whole  plant  during  its  flowering  season. 

To  procure  the  highest  growth,  I  detach  from  the 
old  plants  the  most  promising  suckers,  about  the  first 
of  March.  These  1  place  singly  in  small  pots,  and 
set  them  in  a  cold  frame,  giving  the  usual  attention, 
and  shifting  them  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
summer. 

My  second  are  set  from  cuttings  struck  about  the 
middle  of  May,  placed  singly  in  pots,  and  are  shifted 
twice  in  the  season. 

The  lowest  grade,  which  form  bushy  plants,  rise 
from  eight  lo  eighteen  inches  high.  To  obtain  such, 
I  do  not  keep  them  down  by  pruning,  as  is  common- 
ly done,  but  by  layering  some  of  the  principal  shoots 
in  the  following  way: — Having  some  of  each  variety 
planted  in  the  spring,  on  a  south  border,  there  they 
are  allowed  lo  remain  till  the  middle  of  August,  at 
which  lime  they  have  formed  fine  bushy  heads,  and 
from  these  are  to  be  produced  my  dwarf-sized  plants. 
Previously  to  layering  them,  I  select  and  bend  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  many  as  are  wanted, 
fixing  them  there  by  long  hooks,  at  the  place  whence 
I  propose  the  new  routs  shall  proceed.  In  a  few  days 
the  siicots  regain  their  natural  upright  position,  they 
may  then  be  layered  in  pots  placed  close  thereto,  and 
half-plunged  in  the  soil;  this  is  easily  done  without 
risk  of  breaking  off  the  points,  to  which  they  are  lia- 
ble by  a  different  practice.  When  placed  in  the  pots, 
fix  them  there  by  hooks,  which  should  be  long  enough 
to  pass  through  the  hole  at  bottom,  and  thus  keep 
the  whole  steady.  The  layers  are  assisted  by  regu- 
lar watering,  and  having  moss  or  short  grass  laid  on 
the  surface  of  each  pot;  when  sufliciently  rooted,  they 
are  taken  off,  and  shifted  into  larger  pots,  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  flower. 
I      My  next  object  with  all  these  sets  of  plants,  is  to 


[August  3,  1839. 

train  them  to  the  best  form:  as  siage-flowers,  ihey 
should  present  their  best  face  lo  the  spectator,  every 
flower  shuuld  be  seen,  and  ihey  should  be  regularly  ar- 
rayed as  possible.  To  train  ibem  to  this  effect,  I 
place  them,  as  soon  as  shifted  fur  thehisi  tiiiip,  against 
a  south  wall,  allowing  them  plenty  ni  room  I'lum  each 
other,  plunging  the  pots  in  the  oroiind,  and  fixing  the 
princijial  shoijtonly  with  a  shred  to  the  wall.  In  this 
situalliin,  they  in  a  short  time  acquire  the  desired 
I'urm,  w  liich  they  retain  throughuut  the  fluwering  sea- 
son. The  plants  are  not  lied  lo  slicks  till  the  flower 
buds  begin  lo  form;  they  are  then  delacbed  Irom  the 
wall,  but  still  kept  as  near  it  as  possible.  To  give 
the  necessary  symmetry,  a  lilile  cunirirance  must 
be  resorted  to;  some  of  the  longest  side  branches 
which  are  nut  wanted,  or  may  be  spared  I'rum  the  top, 
are  bent  spirally  d'.wnwards  behind,  and  iheir  points 
protruded  lliruiigh  the  foliage  below,  so  that  flowers 
may  appear  regularly  over  the  fare  of  the  jilant.  I 
use  small  cupper  wire  for  this  pnrpuse,  which  I  find 
much  mure  snilable  than  either  brass  or  thread. 

Large  flowers  are  obtained  by  a  judicious  thinning 
of  the  flower  buds.  Those  sorts  which  have  many 
secundary  buds  should  be  divested  of  them,  esi«cially 
if  they  are  iiilerior  in  size  and  unliniely  in  bluwing. 
Frum  une  to  three  of  the  most  promising  will  suffice 
fur  every  side  branch;  and  in  most  cases  one  only 
may  be  enuuuh,  pruvided  the  buds  are  properly  dis- 
tributed. This  tiiinning  ought  panicularly  to  be  prac- 
tised on  the  superb  while,  two  colored  red,  changeable 
pale  buff,  Sic.  but  such  as  are  cluster  fl.iweis  should 
be  ihinned  mure  sparingly;  the  superb  cluster  yellow, 
for  instance,  which  flowers  in  a  kind  of  raceme,  should 
be  allowed  lo  show  its  character. 

I  am,  sir,  Sic.  Wm.  Mitchiksok. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

SUN  FLOWERS. 

Buffalo  tiorlicxdtund  Garden,  ) 
Messrs.  Editors:  A'ni/,  18J3.      \ 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer,  Vhnus.  one  of 
your  most  interesting  and  valuable  correspondents, 
puts  down  the  sun  flower  as  utterly  useless,  except- 
ing as  a  fluwer.  I  have  no  great  opinion  of 
it  myself  for  very  profitable  crops,  and  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  a  splendid  appendage  to  the  tiowcring 
department  of  tlie  garden.  1  admire  the  stately 
growih  of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  flower  lifting  its 
tall  head  far  above  its  more  humble  colemporaries, 
always  watching  the  sun  to  catch  his  first  and  last 
beams.  The  seeds,  however,  I  consider  valuable  for 
feeding  poultry. but  not  to  be  preferred  lo  corn,  which 
they  always  choose  before  any  thing  else.  The 
plant  may  be  made  to  produce  an  abundance  of  seeds 
with  but  very  little  care  or  trouble.  The  seeds 
should  be  put  in  the  ground  as  early  in  sjiring  as  pos- 
sible, and  if  convenient  lo  plant  them  in  the  fall  it  is 
all  the  better.  It  requires  a  middling  rich  soil — if 
very  rich  it  runs  too  much  to  stalk,  and  if  very  poor 
preduccs  but  little  seed.  As  soon  as  the  first  flower 
appears,  it  throws  out  a  great  number  of  branches 
from  its  sides,  each  of  which  will  it  let  alune  produce 
a  flower,  which  i(  permitted  lo  remain  on  the  stalk, 
the  seed  cannot  all  ripen;  these  should  therefore  be 
removed,  leaving  only  from  four  lo  six  heads  which 
will  be  well  filled  with  good  heavy  seeds;  but  one 
plant  shuuld  be  suffered  to  grow  in  a  place  — plant 
four  or  five  feel  apart.  I  fed  the  seeds  lo  forty  or 
filly  fowls  once  or  twice  a  week  all  last  winter  as  a 
change  of  food,  and  they  appeared  lo  be  as  fond  of 
them  as  of  corn.  And  besides  their  grand  appearance 
when  in  flower,  and  remaining  so.  as  they  do,  for  a 
long  time,  Ihey  invite  into  the  garden,  and  about  oui 
houses  great  numbers  of  yellow  birds,  attracting  them 
away  from  our  more  valuable  seeds,  and  bringing 
the  sweetest  of  music  to  our  windows  and  our  ears, 
cheering  us  amidst  our  labors;  and  besides  all  this, 
they  furnish  food  for  chickens,  preparing  them  to 
cook  well  fur  thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners, 
and  affording  us  eggs  /or  pumpkin  pies  in  the  fall. — 
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Now,   duly    csiijnalinjr   all    these   advanla<jes,   who 
would  irive  u|)  and  condemn  the  sun  flower? 

Another  ol  your  correspondents  a|)oloy;izes  for  Ul- 
mus  by  reconniiendirg  a  better  and  larijer  than  the 
Common  sort,  and  says  that  his  produces  flowers  three 
feet  in  circumlerence.  'I'liis  is  prodis^ious  large 
thouijh— I  should  lilce  well  to  obtain  some  of  liie 
seeds.  I  think  I  his  kind  must  have  originated  on 
the  island  where  the  |)ninpkins  are  said  to  grow  so 
large    that    they    are    used    lor   sentry  boxes. 

A.  Bryant. 


RURAZ.  SCOKOZVtY. 


ESSAY  ON  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  HORSES. 

BV    Mil.     DIX,    VLTEIII-N.VRY    SUl;GEON. 

The  following  extract  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  inter- 
esting and  useful  to  lhe(j\vnersand  man;igers of  horses. 

Horses,  like  other  animals,  do  not  always  content 
themselves  with  just  eating  what  is  necessary  for 
their  proper 'uppoit:  they  are  apt  to  indulge  in  any 
thing  they  find  agreeable  to  their  palate;  and  there 
is  an  immense  variety  in  their  food,  if  ue  look  to  the 
various  gra^ses  which  are  to  be  found  in  good  old  pas- 
lure,  and  by  tiiat  indulgence  they  expose  themselves 
to  various  diseases,  arid,  for  the  time,  render  them- 
selves unfit  for  any  active  exertion.  If  a  horse's  bow- 
els are  loaded  with  clover,  or  any  kind  of  lood,  we 
know  he  could  not  gallop  any  great  distance  wiihoul 
injuring  himself.  It  he  has  been  fully  fed,  and  is  al- 
lowed to  drink  freely  of  water,  and  afterwards  start- 
ed on  a  journey  at  a  smart  pace,  the  almost  invaria- 
ble coiiseijuence  is,  that  he  begins  to  purge,  he  is  soon 
fatigued,  he  perspires  from  the  weight  he  is  carrying 
in  his  belly,  he  gets  sick,  and  cannot  go  on.  'I'he  na- 
tural action  of  the  bowels  throws  oft'  the  load,  and  if 
ihe  horse  is  not  pushed  on  too  fast,  he  is  sometimes 
able  to  get  well  to  the  end  of  his  journey;  but  if  his 
pace  is  increased  he  gets  sick,  the  load  and  mass  con- 
tained in  the  stomach  and  anterior  portion  of  the  bow- 
els cannot  escape,  and  as  exercise  prevents  and  sus- 
pends Ihe  digestive  process  a  chemical  process  is  set 
up  in  its  stead,  producing  rapidly  various  derange- 
ments, which  are  too  frequently  followed  by  violent 
disease  or  death.  This  occurs  less  frequently  in  well 
regulated  coaching  siables  where  a  regular  and  large 
allowance  of  oats  are  gi\en;  because,  as  in  coaching 
stables,  the  quantity  of  oats  is  so  large  that  little  hay 
is  eaten,  the  horses  are  therefore  less  liable  to  gorge 
themselves  than  onder  other  circumstances,  but  even 
there,  it  is  generally,  nay,  I  may  say  invariably,  con- 
sidered necessary  to  turn  the  horses  round  in  their 
stables  for  hall  an  hour  before  starling,  in  order  that 
the  stomach  may  have  time  to  ct  in  some  degree 
upon  what  has  been  taken  into  it,  and  that  it  may 
have  passed  into  the  bowels.  The  animals,  are,  by 
this  means,  allowed  time  to  empty  themselves,  which 
they  will  generally  be  found  to  do  as  they  leave  the 
stable  or  as  they  slart  with  the  coach. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  moderate  proportion  of  nutritious  food  is  only  re- 
quired, and  that  it  is  advisable  to  present  it  in  as  small 
a  compass  as  will  suit  the  nature  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. But  it  would  appear  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  bulk  is  also  necessary  to  the  quantity  of  nutritious 
matter,  to  keep  up  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels.  If 
the  food  is  too  rich  and  too  much  concentrated,  it  de- 
ranges the  stomach  and  bowels  and  produces  disease; 
if  loo  poor  and  bulky,  it  yields  not  the  proper  degree 
of  support  lu  the  animal,  while  its  bulk  impedes  res- 
piration, and  its  weight  detracts,  by  its  burdensonae- 
ness,  from  the  capability  of  the  animal  exerting  him- 
self. 

From  these  remarks,  it  will  appear  obvious,  that 
the  grand  desideratum  is  to  give  food  containing  as 
much  nutriment,  and  in  as  small  a  bulk,  as  is  consis- 
tent with  the  economy  of  the  animal. 

If  this  problem  is  solved,  it  will    follow  as  a  co- 


rollary, that  it  will  be  important  to  give  that  food 
which  has  been  found  best  suited  in  its  proportions,  in 
such  a  slate  as  is  best  suited  for  digestion.  This  is  a 
point  however,  worthy  of  consideration,  and  natural- 
ly suggests  the  question,  how  is  the  body  supplied 
with  nourishment  by  taking  in  tood  into  the  stomach? 
The  common  notion  is,  that  much  depends,  as  i  have 
indeed  before  mentioned,  or  the  hardness  of  the  food; 
and  it  is  a  conmion  saying,  in  order  to  show  off  a 
horse  which  is  in  condition,  "that  ho  has  plenty  of 
hard  meat  in  him."  Now,  this  is  a  very  silly  and 
erroneous  idea,  if  we  inquire  into  it,  for  whatever 
may  be  the  consistency  of  ihe  food  which  is  taken  in- 
to the  stomach,  it  must  before  the  body  can  possibly 
derive  any  substantial  support  or  benefit  from  it,  be 
converted  into  chyme, — a  pultaeeous  mass;  and  this 
as  it  passes  onward  from  the  stomach  into  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  is  rendered  still  more  fluid,  by  the  admix- 
ture of  the  secretions  from  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and 
the  pancreas,  when  it  becomes  of  a  milky  appear- 
ance, and  is  called  chyle.  It  is  then  taken  into  the 
system  of  the  lacteals,  and  in  this  fluid,  this  soft 
slate — and  in  this  state  only — mixes  with  the  blood, 
and  passes  through  the  circulating  vessels  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  system. 

The  food,  no  doubt,  when  taken  in  the  stomach,  at 
once  satisfies  the  animal's  hunger;  but  if  the  diges- 
tion is  suspended  by  any  means,  it  soon  proves  inju- 
rious, and  weakens,  instead  of  supporting,  the  sys- 
tem. 

Now,  if  the  hardest  of  the  food  must,  in  this  man- 
ner, be  broken  down  and  dissolved  before  it  can  really 
enter  into  the  system,  it  must  appear  evident,  that 
something  approaching  to  this  solution,  if  done  arti- 
ficially, would  greatly  aid  the  organs  of  digestion  in 
this  process,  and  that  thereby  much  exertion  might 
be  saved  to  the  system,  and,  at  the  same  time  nour- 
ishment would  be  more  rapidly  conveyed  into  it.  It 
is  with  this  view  that  i  would  recommend  the  gene- 
ral adoption  of  cooking  food  fur  horses  and  cattle. 

When  the  food  is  broken  down  by  cutting  the  hay 
and  straw,  and  bruising,  boiling  or  straining  the  oats, 
not  only  is  there  less  waste,  by  the  whole  being  used 
as  manger  meat,  but  much  labor  is  saved  to  the  ani- 
mal, in  having  tough  dried  hay,  and  hard  oats,  mas- 
ticated for  him,  and  in  a  slate  almost  prepared  for  di- 
gestion; and  as  regards  the  oats,  all  the  nourishment 
they  can  afi'urd  is  readily  yielded  to  the  digestive  or- 
gans; for  not  only  may  I  refer  to  the  fact  already  stat- 
ed regarding  the  poultry  on  board  the  Coldstream  In- 
diaman,  but  I  may  also  observe  the  fact  that  we  find, 
that  unless  the  grain  is  broken  down,  or  otherwise 
killed  by  boiling,  it  is  not  acted  on,  and  will  grow  as 
readily  afier  having  passed  through' the  horse,  as  the 
olives  did  after  having  passed  through  the  turkeys. 
Oats  like  every  other  seed,  is  possessed  of  vitality, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  organs  of  digestion, and 
their  secretions,  do  not  act  upon  bodies  possessing  it. 
Were  it  not  fur  this  exception,  the  gastric  juice, 
which  acts  upon  and  dissolves  every  dead  matter 
taken  into  the  stomach,  would  act  upon  the  stomach 
itself;  but  it  is  not  possessed  of  this  power.  W  orms 
are,  from  this  cause,  also  allowed  to  live  in  the  sto- 
mach, but  when  dead,  become  acted  upon  like  other 
dead  matter.  Hence  we  often  find  worms  when  de- 
stroyed by  medicine,  disappear,  although  we  have  not 
observed  them  pass  with  the  fceces. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  destroy  the  life  of  the 
food  taken  into  the  stomach,  before  it  can  yield  nour- 
ishment to  the  animal.  This  may  be  done,  as  alrea- 
dy stated,  by  bruising;  and  the  finer  it  is  bruised  the 
better,  because  it  is  capable  of  being  more  completely 
mixed  with  the  cut  straw  or  hay,  and  the  whole  is 
then  more  easily  eaten;  but  as  the  experiments  of 
Captain  Cheyne  have  shown,  it  may  also  be  steamed 
or  boiled,  and  given  with  the  same  advantage,  and 
from  what  has  been  stated  regarding  digestion,  it  must 
be  pretty  obvious  that  this  kind  of  cooking  brings  the 
food  nearer  to  the  state  of  being  readily  dissolved  and 
I  acted    upon  by  the  digestive  organs.     The  only  ob- 


jection which  will  at  once  occur,  I  know  is,  that  boil- 
ed or  steamed  meat  will  incline  a  hoise  to  purge:  this, 
however,  is  not  so  much  the  case  as  many,  without 
trial,  may  suppose,  and  where  it  does  occur,  is  per- 
haps owing  to  too  large  a  quantity  being  given  at  one 
time,  as  indeed  is  almost  invariably  the  case;  for  sta- 
blemen, when  they  give  boiled  food, always  suppose  it 
necessary,  at  least  the  practice  is,  to  give  nearly  dou- 
ble the  quantity  or  inore  at  a  time,  than  they  Would 
thi<ik  it  proper  to  give  of  raw  food;  but  if  the  rich 
cooked  or  slewed  food  is  mixed  with  a  less  nutritious 
and  raw  material,  the  whole  of  the  boiled  is  taken 
into  the  system,  without  producing  the  laxative  efTect. 
Nay  more,  it  sometimes  proves,  in  cases  of  horses 
which  have  a  natural  tendency  to  purge,  that,  by  a 
judicious  use  of  soft  feeding,  this  is  overcome.  Cap- 
tain Cheyne  had  a  grey  horse  of  this  kind,  and  it  was 
feared  that  he  would  not  agree  with  tl-.e  feeding,  but 
it  is  found  he  now  does  his  work  better  than  ever  he 
did,  and  with  less  tendency  to  laxity  of  bowels  than 
formerly,  and  when  I  saw  him  a  few  days  ago,  he 
was  as  fat  on  the  rib  as  any  horse  in  the  working  con- 
dilion  ought  to  be. 

All  horses  on  this  restricted  feeding  are  found  to  be 
light  in  their  belly;  but,  while  this  is  the  case,  the 
appearance  of  their  coats,  the  quantity  of  fat  on  their 
ribs,  and  the  manner  they  are  able  to  do  their  work, 
show  that  they  have  sufficient  nourishment,  while 
(what  is  the  subject  of  the  most  important  considera- 
tion with  me)  their  dispensing  with  the  doctor  shows 
that  their  health  is  most  materially  improved  by  it. 
In  conclusion,  I  shall  only  at  present  mention,  that  as 
I  was  passing  Mr.  Croal's  office,  two  or  three  days 
ago,  and  observing  a  pair  of  horses,  as  fiesh  as  racers, 
in  one  of  the  pair  horse  coaches,  he  observed,  what 
was  worthy  of  notice,  "There's  condition  for  you," 
and  (pointing  to  about  two  bushels  of  oats  and  cut  hay 
on  the  coach)  "this  is  there  allowance  for  the  night, 
and  which  is  sent  out  regularly  every  day  to  the  out 
stages." 

If  such,  then  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  horses  doing 
fast  work,  the  advantages  which  might  be  obtained 
by  a  similar  plan  being  adopted  among  farm  horses, 
must  be  tooobvious  to  require  further  argument. — Ed. 
Quar.  Jour.  Aug.  1832. 


(From  the  American  Sentinel.) 
Incombustible  Wash  and  Stucco    Whitewash. 

The  gentleman  who  furnishes  the  following,  as- 
sures us  that  the  receipt  is  what  it  purports  to  be — 
and  that  he  believes  it  to  be  a  very  valuable  one. 

The  basis  for  both  is  lime,  which  must  be  first 
slaked  with  hot  water,  in  a  small  tub  or  piggin,  and 
covered  to  keep  in  the  steam;  it  then  should  be  pass- 
ed in  a  fluid  form,  through  a  fine  sieve,  to  obtain  the 
flour  of  Ihe  lime.  It  must  be  put  on  with  a  painter's 
brush  —  two  coats  are  best  for  outside  work. 

First,  to  make  a  fluid  for  the  roof,  and  other  parts 
of  wooden  houses,  to  render  them  incombustible,  and 
a  coating  for  brick  tile,  stone  work  and  rough  cast,  to 
render  them  impervious  to  Ihe  water,  and  give  them 
a  durable  and  handsome  appearance.  The  propor- 
tions in  each  receipt,  are  five  gallons.  Slake  your 
lime,  as  before  directed,  say  six  quarts,  in  which  put 
one  quart  of  clean  rock  salt,  for  each  gallon  of  water, 
to  be  entirely  dissolved  by  boiling,  and  skimmed  clean, 
then  add  to  the  five  gallons,  one  lb.  of  alum  J  lb.  coppe- 
ras, i  lb.  potash— the  last,  to  be  gradually  added;  twoqts. 
of  fine  sand  or  hard  wood  ashes  must  also  be  added;  any 
coloring  matter  may  now  be  mixed,  in  such  quantity 
as  to  give  it  the  requisite  shade.  It  will  look  better 
than  paint,  and  be  as  lasting  as  slate.  It  must  be  put 
on  hot.  Old  shingles  must  be  first  cleaned  with  a 
stiff  broom,  when  this  may  be  applied.  It  will  stop 
the  small  leaks — prevent  moss  from  growing — render 
them  incombustible,  and  last  many  years. 

Second.  To  make  a  brilliant  Stttcco  whitetoash, 
for  all  buildings  inside  and  out.  Take  clean  lumps 
of  well   bnrnt  stone    lime — slake   the  same  as  be- 
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lyre;  add  i  lb.  «  hiiinor  or  burnt  alum  pulverized,  one 
lb.  loaf,  or  other  sugar,  three  quarts  rice  flour  made 
into  a  very  thin  and  well  boiled  paste,  starch,  or  jelly, 
and  one  lli.  cleanest  nine,  dissolved  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  cabinet  makers  do.  This  may  be  applied  culd 
within  doors,  but  warm  outside.  It  will  be  more  bril- 
liant than  plaster  of  paris,  and  retain  its  brilliancy 
fur  many  years,  say  from  filly  to  one  liundred. — 
It  is  superior,  notliinjf  equal.  The  east  end  of  the 
President's  House,  in  \Va^^hington,  is  washed    with  it. 


?-5rSCBI,rrAWEOtrS. 


(From  the  Forci^.t  Quarterly  Review.) 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MOON. 

.liiiiiMi're  pour  I'.iii  1833.  j)resente  au  Hoi  par  Ic 
liurcnu  dc3  Longitudes.  {JS'oliccs  Scienlijiques 
par  M-  virago.)  ISino.  Paris. 
Among  tiie  opinions  or  prejudices  relative  to  the 
phenomena  uf  the  natural  world,  which  mankind 
seem  to  have  adupled  by  common  consent,  there  is 
none  which  has  prevailed  more  universally,  or  from 
an  earlier  period  ol'  lirne,  than  that  of  the  moon's  in- 
fluence on  ihc  terrestrial  atmosphere  and  the  stale  of 
the  weather.  It  is  in  vain  that  philosophers  affirm  that 
they  can  trace  no  physical  conneclion  between  the 
moon  and  tlie  effects  ascribed  to  her;  to  the  sailor,  the 
agricultural  laborer,  aiid  indeed  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  weather  is 
a  fad  eslablishtd  by  every  day  experience,  the  truth 
of  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  in  question. — 
Whellierthe  notions  so  universally  difl"u5ed  on  this  sub- 
ject are  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of  vulgar  prejudices, 
or  have  any  foundalion  in  fact,  is  a  question  wliich  M. 
Arago  has  discussed  at  considerable  lengili  in  the  e.\- 
cellent  liltle  annual  whu.^e  title  we  have  now  copied. 
In  the  present  slate  of  science  such  a  discussion  may 
to  some  appear  superfluous,  but  the  labor  of  the  phi- 
losopher is  not  (brown  away  when  it  lends  to  eradi- 
cate even  a  single  prejudice.  For  this  reason  and 
because  the  subject  is  in  ilscif  really  very  curious,  we 
are  induced  to  present  our  naders  with  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  M.  Atogo's  very  interesting  paper. 

The  first  question  which  M.  Arago  undeitakcs  to 
examine,  is,  ichellicr  Ihc  moon  exercises  any  influence 
on  the  rain.  'J'he  data  on  which  he  founds  his  re- 
maiks  are  derived  from  a  series  of  observations  pub- 
lished by  M.  Schubler,  a  professor  at  Tubingen.  They 
comprehend  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  were 
made  at  the  follow  ing  places,  namely  at  Munich,  from 
1731  to  17S;i;  at  Stuligard,  from  1S09  to  ISI'2; 
and  at  Augsburg,  from  IS13  to  18:28.  From  the 
comparison  uf  these  observations,  it  appears  that  the 
maximum  number  of  rainy  days  lakes  place  between 
the  first  quarlcr  and  the  full  moon,  and  the  minimum 
between  the  last  quarter  and  the  new  moon.  The 
iiumber  of  rainy  days  in  ihe  last  of  these  intervals  is 
to  that  in  the  first  as  G96  to  815,  or  in  round  numbers 
as  5  to  C.  And  Ihis  propurlion  is  not  only  trie  of  the 
twenty  years  taken  tjgeiher,  but  also  of  the  separate 
groups  of  four  years,  which  give  analogous  numbers. 
We  are  ihcrefuie  to  conclude,  if  we  put  faith  in  tlie 
observations,  lliat  it  lains  more  frequently  during  the 
increase  than  during  the  wane  of  the  moon. 

The  above  results  are  cunfirmed  by  a  series  of  ob- 
servations made  at  Vienna,  and  discussed  by  Pilgram 
in  the  year  1788.  Ou  100  repetitions  of  the  same 
phase,  Pilgram  found  the  fails  of  rain  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: new  iiiooii,  ~G,  mean  ol  ihe  two  quarters  23, 
full  njuon  20;  consequently  at  Vienna,  as  well  as  at 
Augsburg  and  Slullgard,  it  rains  more  frequently  on 
the  day  of  tiie  full  than  on  that  of  the  new  moon. 
Another  element  remains  to  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration, namely,  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth, 
which  admitliiig  the  lunar  action  on  the  atmosphere, 
it  is  natural  to  su)q)o*e  will  have  a  marked  influence 
on  the  phenomena.  !n  fact,  Schubler  found  that  dur- 
ing the  year,  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  anoma- 


listic revolutions  of  the  moon  which  take  place  in 
twenty-eight  years,  the  number  of  rainy  days  includ- 
ed within  the  seven  days  nearest  the  perigee  were 
llC9,and  wiihin  Ihe  seven  days  nearest  the  apogee 
lO'JO.  l<'rom  the  observations  at  Vienna.  Pilgram  found 
that  during  lUO  lunations,  the  number  of  rainy  days  at 
the  perigee  were  36;  and  at  the  apogee  20  only. — 
Thus,  other  circumstances  being  alike,  the  nearer  the 
moon  is  to  the  earth,  the  greater  are  the  chances  of 
rain. 

"Confining  ourselves."  says  Arago,  "to  the  princi- 
pal results,  it  seems  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion, 
that  the  moon  exercises  an  influence  on  our  atmos- 
phere; that  ill  virtue  of  this  influence  rain  falls  more 
frequently  towards  the  second  ociant  than  at  any 
other  epoch  of  the  lunar  month;  and  lastly,  that  the 
chances  of  rain  are  fewest  between  the  last  quarter 
and  the  foiiith  octant." 

The  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  terrestrial  atmos- 
phere seems  also  to  be  rendered  evident  by  observa- 
tions of  a  difTerent  kind,  namely,  the  mean  heights  of 
the  barometer  at  the  different  lunar  phases.  On  cal- 
culating a  series  of  observations  made  at  Padua  by 
the  Marquis  Poleni,  and  extending  over  a  period  of 
forly-five  years,  Toaldo  found  that  the  mean  height  of 
Ihe  barometer  at  the  quarters  is  greater  than  its  mean 
height  at  the  syz\  gies,  and  that  the  difference  amounts 
to  0.4G  millimetres. 

F'rom  the  observations  of  M.  Flau^ergues,  made  at 
Viviers,  in  the  deparlnient  at  Ardeche,  and  compris- 
ing a  period  of  twenty  years,  there  results:  mean 
height  at  the  quarters  755.81  millimetres, Thean  height 
of  the  syzgies  755  39.  difference  0.42 

From  a  series  of  observations  made  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  al  Paiis,  and  discussed  by  Bouvard,  the 
following  results  were  found — mean  height  al  the 
quarters  75G.59  millimetres,  mean  height  at  the 
syzvgies  755.90,  difference  0.69. 

Tlius  we  have  three  distinct  series  of  observations, 
made  at  places  considernbly  distant  from  each  other, 
and  all  poiniingtolhe  same  conclusions.  The  chances 
are  small  that  such  an  agreement  is  merely  acciden- 
tal; and  it  seems  a  fair  inference  that  "the  moon  in 
our  climate  does  exercise  an  action  on  the  atmosphere, 
very  small  indeed,  but  clearly  indicated  by  the  com- 
parison of  a  large  number  of  baroitietric  observa- 
tions.' Few,  we  should  think,  will  be  disposed  to 
attach  much  value  to  the  minute  differences  above 
noted. 

Admitting,  however,  the  lunar  action  on  the  atmos- 
phere to  be  established,  the  next  question  is  to  deter- 
mine its  nature.  Now  the  moon  can  be  supposed  to 
act  on  the  almosphere  only  in  one  ot  three  ways, 
either  by  its  attrticlion,  by  the  light  which  it  reflects, 
or  by  obscure  emanations  of  an  electric,  magnetic,  or 
unknown  nature.  As  the  lunar  action,  of  whatever 
nature  it  is,  causes  an  inequality  of  pressure,  indi- 
cated by  the  baroinelrical  observaliuns,  it  would  ap- 
pear, a  priori,  most  probable  that  is  exercised  in  the 
way  of  attraclion.  On  this  subject  M.  Arago  enters 
into  a  pretty  long  argument,  through  which  our  lim- 
its will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him.  The  result, 
however,  is,  that  if  the  effects  of  the  lunar  attraction 
on  the  almosphere  are  at  all  sensible,  thejf  must  fiil- 
low  a  law  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  above  observations.  In  fact,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  if  Ihe  variation  of  atmospheric  pressure 
arises  from  the  allraclion  of  the  moon,  it  ought 
to  be  precisely  the  same  at  the  new  and  full 
moon,  and  also  at  the  first  and  last  quarlers. — 
iJut  according  to  the  observations  of  Flauger- 
gues,  the  diflerence  of  pressure  attains  nearly  its 
maximum  to  the  quarlers,  when,  according  to  the 
theory,  it  ought  entirely  to  disappear.  We  may  re- 
mark, that  this  subject  was  examined  many  years 
ago,  by  M.  IJouvard,  who  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
Ihat  the  atmospheric  tide,  so  far  as  it  defieiids  on  the 
same  cause  which  produces  the  tides  of  the  ocean, 
and  is  governed  by  the  same  laws,  is  allogelher  inap- 
preciable.   The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  "the  in- 


equalities of  pressure  indicated  by  observation  must  be 
referred  to  some  cause  different  from  atiraciion;  to 
some  cause  certainly  depending  on  ihe  moon,  but  of 
which  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  still  remain  to 
be  discovered. 

M.  Arasjo  next  proc-'eds  to  the  examination  of  the 
popular  opinion  regarding  the  influence  of  the  phases 
of  the  moon  on  ihe  changes  of  the  weather.  From 
the  observations  computed  by  Toaldo,  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  chaii'^cs  of  the  weather  lo  ihe  number  of 
no  changes  of  the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  was 
found  to  be  as  follows:  new  inoon,  fi  to  1;  full  moon, 
5  to  !;  first  quarter,  2  lo  1,  second  (piarler.  2  lo  1; 
perigee,  5  to  1;  apogee,  4  lo  1;  that  is  to  say,  of  sev- 
en new  moons,  six  were  accompanied  with  a  chanoe 
of  weather,  and  al  one  of  them  there  was  no  change; 
ot  si.x  full  moons,  five  were  alleiuied  with  a  change; 
and  at  the  quarlers,  the  changes  were  twice  as  fre- 
quent as  the  continuance  of  the  previous  weather. 

These  results  would  be  decisive  of  the  question,  if 
their  accuracy  were  beyond  suspicion,  but  independ- 
ently of  the  arbitrary  sense  that  may  be  allaehed  to 
the  terra  change  of  weaiher,  it  a[ipears  ihat  Toaldo 
"does  not  content  hiniseif  wiih  atinbuting  to  the 
phases  of  the  moon  the  changes  which  take  place  on 
the  very  day  of  the  phase;  he  classes  also,  in  ihe 
same  category,  the  changes  of  the  day  that  precedes 
and  follows.  In  certain  instances,  he  extends  the  lu- 
nar action  to  the  second  day  before  and  after  the 
phase.  In  adopting  such  bases  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  moon  has  appeared  to  be  endowed  with  so 
powerful  an  influence?" 

The  result  of  Pilgram's  observations  at  Vienna,  is 
entirely  difl'erent.  During  a  hundred  lunations  the 
number  of  changes  of  weather  on  the  days  of  the  re- 
spective phases,  were  as  follows: 

N.  moon,  5S  Perigee,  7*2|N.  moon  in  apogee,  64 

F.  moon,  G3  .\poge6,  64jF.  moon  in  perigee,  61 

Quarters,  63  X.  moon  in  perigee,  80  F.  moon  in  apogee,  G8 

It  results  from  ihe  simple  inspeciion  of  this  table 
that  with  regard  to  the  changes  of  weaiher.  the  new 
moon  is  the  least  active  of  all  ihe  phases.  The  con- 
trary is  proclaimed  by  popular  opinion.  The  obser- 
vations, nevertheless,  from  which  the  table  is  de- 
duced, extend  over  fifty-two  years;  and  as  Pilo-ram 
was  himself  a  believr.r  in  the  lunar  influence,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  if  he  committed  errors,  they  would 
not  have  a  tendency  to  militate  against  his  own  pre- 
conceived notions. 

Among  the  ancients  the  opinion  was  universally 
entertained  that  the  different  aspects  of  the  moon  fur- 
nish sure  prognostics  of  the  future  state  of  the 
weather. 

"If,"  says  Aratus,  "on  the  third  day  of  the  moon 
the  horns  of  the  cresent  are  sharp  aiul  well  defined, 
the  sky  will  continue  .serene  during  Ihe  whole  of  the 
month." 

This  is  a  notion  which  we  believe  to  be  very  pre- 
valent at  the  present  day  among  Ihe  [>easanlry  of  our 
own  country.  The  t'ollowing  is  the  comir.ent.ity  of 
.\rago- 

"In  realily,  whpn  the  moon  in  the  evening  begins 
to  disena;age  herself  from  the  sun's  rays,  she  has  al- 
ways the  form  of  a  cresoeot,  lerniinaled  by  two  very 
sharp  horns;  but  if  I  he  almosphere  happens  to  be  troubled 
the  horns  appe:ir  enlarged.  This  eiilargemenl,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  optical  illusion,  and  is  occa>5ioned  by 
strongly  illiiininaled  clouds,  in  apparent  contact  with 
the  moon,  and  seeming  lo  form  a  constituent  part  of 
her  body.  The  fine  exlremilies  of  the  crescent  ars 
then  lost  as  it  were  in  the  parasitical  light  which  sur- 
rounds the  moon,  and  become  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  AW  this  is  rendered  evident  by  employing  a 
telescope,  which  destroys  the  illusion." 

JNIany  other  aphorisms  of  the  same  nature  ir.ight  be 
quoted  from  .\ra(us.  Theon,  Tlieophraliis,  Pliny,  and 
oilier  ancient  writers  on  rural  affairs.  Hut  they  may 
be  dismissed  wilh  the  general  remaik  ihat  they  had 
their  origin  in  ihal  ignorance  which  confounds  sig";!S 
wilh  causes,  and  are  now  disregarded,  excepting  by 
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tlie  most  illllerale  and  credulous.  They  are  besides 
at  total  vaiiance  with  the  theory  of  the  influence  of 
the  phases 

The  agency  of  lh«  moon  has  not  been  confined,  in 
popular  upiiiion,  to  the  changes  of  weather;  she  has 
been  allowed  in  all  ages  and  countries  (o  e.\ercise  a 
direct  and  important  ijifluenceon  organic  lile.  Many 
of  the  opinions  vulgarly  entertained  on  this  head  are 
curious,  and  are  I'uunded  on  well  established  facts; 
the  error  lying,  nut  in  the  observations,  but  in  the 
theory  which  inalies  the  moon  the  rai/se  of  phenoine 
na  of  which  she  is  only  the  silent  and  unconcerned 
spectator.  We  may  mention  one  or  two  of  the  most 
remarkable. 

'■It  i:T  generally  believed,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  I'ari?,  that  the  moon,  in  certain  months, 
lias  a  crreat  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  gardeners  give  the  name  of  red  moon 
(lune  rousse)  to  the  moon  which,  beginning  in  April, 
becomes  full  either  about  the  end  of  that  month,  or 
more  usually  in  the  course  of  May.  In  the  months 
of  Ajiril  and  May  ihe  nioon,  according":  to  tliem,  exer- 
cises a  pernicious  influence  on  the  young  shoots  of 
plants.  They  maintain  that  ibey  have  observed  dur- 
ing the  nighi,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  the  leaves  and 
buds  exposed  to  tliis  ligiit  to  become  red,  that  is  to 
say,  to  be  frozen,  although  the  ther.iiOLneter,  in  the 
free  atmosphere,  stood  several  degrees  above  the  I'reez- 
ing  point.  I'hey  also  asicrt,  that  if  Ihe  rays  of  the 
moon  are  inlercepied  by  clouds,  and  thereby  prevent- 
ed from  reaching  the  plants,  the  same  effects  do  not 
take  ph.ce,  under  circumstances  perfectly  similar  in 
other  respects  with  regard  to  temperature.  These 
phenomena  seem  to  indicate  that  the  light  of  our  satel- 
lite is  endowed  Viith  a  certain  frigoiitic  influerice:  yet, 
on  directing  the  most  powerful  bu/ning  glass  or  the 
largest  tefleclors  towards  the  moon,  and  placing  the 
most  delicate  thermometers  in  their  foci,  no  effect  lias 
ever  been  observed  -which  could  justify  so  singular  a 
conclusion.  Hence  with  philosophers  the  rifects  of 
the  April  moon  are  now  referred  to  the  class  of  vul- 
gar prejudices,  while  ihe  gardeners  remain  convinced 
of  the  accuracy  of  their  observations.  A  beautiful 
discovery  made  some  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Wells,  will 
enable  us,  1  think,  to  leconcile  two  opinions  in  appear- 
ance so  contradictory. 

"Is'o  one  had  supposed,  before  Dr.  AVells.  that  ter- 
restrial substances,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  very 
rapid  eva}Kiraiiun,  may  acquire  during  the  night,  a 
different  temperature  from  that  of  Ihe  siirroundinj;  air. 
This  iinpotlant  fact  is  now  well  asceitained.  On 
placing  liillc  masses  of  coiton,  down,  &.c.  in  the  open 
air,  it  is  frcquenily  observed  they  acquire  a  lemperalure 
of  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  centigrade  degrees  below 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  vegetables.  We  cannot  therefore  judge  of 
the  degree  of  cold  with  w  hich  a  plant  is  affected  dur- 
ing the  night  by  the  indications  of  a  Ihermomelersiis- 
pended  in  Ihe  free  atmosphere:  the  plait  rimy  he 
stroni!;ly  J'rozcii,  althmi'^h  the  air  remains  constanlhj 
several  degrees  above  lite  freezing  point.  These  dif- 
ferences of  temperature  between  solid  bodies  and  the 
atmosphere  only  rise  to  six,  seven  or  eight  degrees  of 
the  conlesliinal  thermometer,  when  the  sky  is  perfectly 
clear.  If  the  sky  is  clouded,  they  become  insensible. 
"It  is  now  necessary  to  point  out  the  connection  be- 
tween these  phenomena  and  the  ojiinions  of  the  coun- 
try people  regarding  the  April  moon. 

"In  the  nights  of  April  and  May  the  temperature 
of  the  atmospheiB  is  Ireqiienlly  only  4,  5,  or  6  centi- 
grade degrees  above  zero.  When  this  happens,  plants 
exposed  to  the  moon, — that  is  to  say,  to  a  clear  sixy, — 
may  be  frozen,  notwithstanding  the  indications  of  the 
thermometer.  If  the  moon,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
shine — in  short,  if  the  sky  is  cloudy,  the  temperature 
of  the  planis  does  not  fall  below  that  of  tiie  atmos- 
phere, and  they  will  consequently  not  be  frozen  unless 
the  thermometer  indicates  zero.  It  is  therefore  quite 
true,  as  'he  gardeners  pretend,  that  under  thermomet- 
rical  circumstances  precisely  alike,  a  plant  may  be 


frozen  or  not,  according  as  the  moon  may  be  visible  or 
concealed  behind  clouds.  If  Ihey  are  deceived,  it  is 
only  in  their  conclusion,  in  altiibuting  the  eftect  to 
the  light  of  the  moon.  The  moon's  light  is,  in  this 
case,  only  Ihe  index  of  a  clear  atinosphere;  it  is  only 
in  consequence  of  the  clearness  'if  the  sky,  that  the 
nocturniil  congelation  of  planis  lakes  place;  the  moon 
conlributes  to  the  eflect  in  no  way  whatever;  alihough 
she  were  hid  under  the  horizon  the  eflect  would  nut 
be  difierent " 

The  explanation  here  given  is  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  may  be  extended  lo  some  other  notions  thai  have 
prevailed  respecting  the  lunar  influence.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  said  by  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  and  is  at  the 
present  day  generally  believed  in  ihe  West  Indies 
that  Ihe  moon  sheds  a  copious  humidity  on  bodies  ex- 
posed to  her  rays,  and  that  her  light  hastens  the  pu- 
irefaclion  of  animal  substances.  This  opinion  is,  lo 
a  certain  extent,  countenanced  by  facts. 

"A  body  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  moon,  — f/i«<  is 
lo  say,  to  a  clear  sky, — becomes,  in  consequence  of  its 
radiation,  colder  than  the  surrounding  air.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  air  deposils  a  portion  of  its 
humidily  on  the  cold  surface  of  the  body,  which  is 
neither  moie  nor  less  than  the  phenomenon  of  dew, 
as  analysed  by  Doctor  Wells. — Now,  animal  substan- 
ces become  much  sooner  putrid  when  moist  than  when 
dry.  The  observalion  of  Pliny  and  Plutarch  is  there- 
fore correct  in  all  its  details.  It  was  only  necessary 
10  reform  Ihe  theory,  and  acquit  the  moon  of  the 
mischief  ascribed  lo  her." 

Again,  it  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  the 
licibt  of  the  moon  darkens  ihe  complexion.  If  such 
an  effect  is  produced  hy  exposure  to  the  moon's  rays, 
its  explanalion  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in 
Ihe  action  of  the  lunar  liglit,  as  is  demonstrated  by 
the  following  fact. 

"Of  all  known  substances,  the  chloride  of  silver  is 
that  of  which  the  color  suffers  the  greatest  and  most 
rapid  change  on  exposure  lo  light.  But  a  p'ate  of 
this  chemical  compound;  exposed  for  a  long  time  to 
the  light  of  the  moon  condensed  in  the  locus  of  a 
powerful  biirninu;  glass,  is  observed  to  lose  nothing  of 
its  primitive  whiteness." 

Nevertheless,  ihe  popular  opinion  is  perhaps  not  al- 
lotrelher  destitute  of  foundation.  The  skin  exposed 
to  the  light  of  the  moon, — that  is,  lo  a  clear  sky, — 
probably  acquires,  like  dead  subsiances  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances,  a  temperature  several  degrees  be- 
low that  of  Ihe  surrounding  air.  It  is  true  that  Ihe 
animal  heat  is  incessantly  repairing  the  deficit  occa- 
sioned i^y  radiation;  yet  "who  would  affirm  that  the 
physical  condiiions  under  which  an  intense  local  cold 
places  the  epidermis  may  not  alter  its  texture  and 
modify  its  shade?" 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts,  with  the  following 
striking  passage,  from  which  it  might  almost  be  in- 
ferred that  M.  Arago  himself  is  inclined  to  allow  Ihe 
moon  lo  retain  a  portion  at  least  of  that  influence  she 
has  been  so  long  su|)posed  to  possess  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Icrreslrial  world. 

'■Hippocrales  had  so  lively  a  faith  in  the  influence 
of  the  stars  on  animated  beings,  and  on  their  mala- 
dies, Hiat  he  very  expressly  recommends  not  to  trust 
physicians  wiio  are  ignorant  of  astronomy.  The 
moon,  however,  according  to  him,  only  acted  a  secon- 
dary pan;  the  ]ircponderating  stars  were  the  Pleiades, 
Arcturus,  and  Procvon. 

"Galen  shewed  himself,  in  this  respect,  a  zealous 
disciple  of  Hippocrates,  but  it  was  Ihe  moon  to  which 
he  assigned  the  chief  influence.  Thus  the  famous 
critical  days  in  diseases  — that  is  to  say,  the  7lh,  the 
I4lh,  and  ihe  21st,  were  connected  with  the  duraiion 
of  the  principal  phases  of  our  satellite,  and  the  lunar 
influx  became  the  principal  pivot  of  the  system  of 
crises." 

"Willi  regard  lo  the  theory  of  lunar  influence  on 
disease,  it  still  counts  a  goodly  number  of  pariizans. 
In  truth,  I  know  not  if  the  circumstance  ought  to  as- 
tonish us.     Is  it  not  something  to  have  on  one's  side 


the  authority  of  Ihe  two  greatest  physicians  of  anti- 
quity; and  among  the  moderns,  that  of  Mead,  Hoff- 
man, and  Sauvage?  Authorities,  I  admil,  are  of  lit- 
tle weight  in  matters  of  science,  in  the  face  of  posi- 
tive facis;  but  it  is  necessary  that  these  fads  exist, 
that  they  have  been  solijected  to  severe  examination, 
ihat  they  have  been  skillfully  grouped,  with  a  view  In 
extract  from  them  the  truths  they  conceal.  Now, 
has  this  procedure  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
lunar  influences?  Where  do  we  find  them  refuted 
by  such  arguments  as  science  would  acknowledge? 
He  who  ventures  to  treat,  a  priori,  a  fact  as  absurd, 
wants  prudence.  He  has  not  reflected  on  Ihe  nume- 
rous errors  he  would  have  commilted  w'ith  regard  lo 
modern  discoveries.  I  ask,  lor  example,  if  there  can 
be  any  thing  in  the  world  more  bizarre,  more  incredi- 
ble, more  inadmissable,  than  the  discovery  of  Jenner? 
Well,  Ihe  bizarre,  the  incredible,  the  inadmissible,  is 
found  to  be  true;  and  Ihe  preservative  against  the 
small  pox  is  by  unanimous  consent,  to  he  sought  for  in 
ihe  liltle  pustule  lhat  appears  in'lhe  udder  of  the  cow. 
1  address  these  short  reflections  to  those  who  may 
think  that  in  this  article  I  have  taken  an  unnecessary 
trouble" 


(From  the  National  Intelligencer.) 
PUBLIC  SPIRIT.— STEAM  MILL. 

Leonardtown,  Md.  July  IT,  1S33. 

Yesterday,  a  large  number  of  planters  and  farmers 
and  other  citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  a:tenJ- 
lo  witness  the  starling  of  Mr.  H.  G.  S.  Kkv's  steam 
mill,  just  completed.  A  general  inviialion  had  been 
given,  and  it  was  gtalifying  to  see  ihe  warm  interest 
taken  in  behalf  of  this  new  experiment — it  being  the 
only  steam  mill  erected  in  any  of  the  lower  counties 
of  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  or  on  the  waters 
of  the  Potomac  river,  below  the  Distiict  of  Columbia. 
At  three  o'clock.  P.  M.  the  hour  appointed  for  start- 
ing Ihe  engine,  Governor  Thojias,  W'ho  had  poUlely 
attended  on  the  occasion,  threw  in  the  first  handful  of 
grain,  expressing  his  anxious  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  and  his  confident  belief  of  the  public 
advantage  to  result  from  it;  and  at  Ihe  same  moment, 
the  signal  being  given,  the  machinery  commenced  its 
works  in  beauiiful  style,  evincing  perfect  harmony  in 
all  their  parts,  to  the  admiration  of  the  numerous 
spectators.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the  eslablish- 
;  ment  does  credit  to  the  enterprising  projector,  and  the 
execution  lo  his  efficient  and  industrious  workmen. 

This  manufactory  is  destined  to  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  surrounding  country ,_either  on  the  Mary-' 
land  or  Virginia  shore  of  the  Potomac.  Its  location  is 
at  Leonardtown,  a  thriving,  prosperous  village,  imme- 
diately on  Britain's  bay,  a  few  miles  from  Blacki- 
stones  island,  with  r.avigable  water  for  sleamboais 
and  bay  craft  up  to  a  wharf  about  to  be  built  at  Ike 
door. 

Thus  an  opportunity  will  be  offered  (o  Ihe  planters 
and  farmers  of  supplying  themselves  with  fresh  flour, 
meal  and  plaster,  of  unadulterated  quality,  as  none 
other  will  be  ground,  upon  the  most  favorable  terms. 

The  consequent  improvement  of  lands  adopted  lo  its 
application,  by  the  free  use  of  plaster,  should  stimu- 
late the  agriculturists  of  St.  Mary's  and  Charles,  at 
least,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proflered  advantages; 
fur  in  all  those  lands  where  good  and  genuine  plaster 
has  been  judiciously  used,  it  has  proved  efficacious. 
The  writer  of  this  is  a  witness  to  iis  beneficial  effects 
upon  high,  upon  low  land,  as  well  as  upon  river  bot- 
toms, whelher  of  salt  or  fresh  water.  That  the  fo- 
resls  of  those  counties  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  its 
beneficial  eftecis  has  been  attested  by  frequent  expe- 
riments. Let  none  ihen  doubt  until  after  fair  and  p,a- 
tient  trial.  It  is  understood  that  wheat,  rye,  and  corn 
will  be  received;  and  flour,  meal  and  plasler,  deliver- 
ed with  the  least  possible  delay. 

When  the  mill  had  been  in  operation  a  sufficient 
lime  for  all  present  to  examine  the  machinery,  the 
work  done.  Sic.  Ihe  company  (amongst  whom  were  a 
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number  of  ladies,  whose  laud 'He  ivriosity  had  indu- 
ced Ihern  to  grace  ihe  luill  wiih  llieir  prebeiice,  which 
prompted  nnnun.erable  applications,  from  the  bache- 
lort  in  wailing,  lor  the  siaiion  of  miller,  believing 
that  if  such  weie  to  be  tlie  custom  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  starving)  were  invited  to  partake  of  refiesh- 
menls  which  had  been  liberally  provided  by  the  hos- 
pitable landlord;  after  which  a  few  remailis  were 
inadehy  Col  JeniKkr,  comniemoraiiveof  the  occasion, 
and  deservedly  complimentary  to  the  enterprising 
proprietor.  The  conipjny  dispersed  «iih  gratified 
ieelings.  Ilow  much  more  so  than  if  they  had  been 
called  together  to  witness  the  pickerings  of  political 
contest,  is  for  those  to  appreciate  who  enjoyed  them. 
The  thanks  of  all  who  were  present  are  due  to  Mr. 
Key,  as  well  as  the  community  who  will  be  benefit- 
ed by  his  en'erprize.  That  he  may  be  abundantly 
remunerated  for  his  large  investment,  indefatigable 
industry,  and  public  spirit,  is  anxiously  desired  by 

Arator. 

t'rictn  Ciirrenl  in  JN'ci/'  i'ork.Jvly  27. 

Reesicax,  yeWow,  18  o  20.     Cullon,  t<ew  Orleans,  .15 

oUi;    Upland,    .Uo.ll;    Alabama,  .14n.n.       Collon 

Bagging,  Hemp,  jd.  .13  o  .21';  Flax,  .  1 1  a  .  15.      Flax, 

American.   8ia.9.  Flaxseed,  ^  bush,  clean, 15. 00  n  16.25; 

rough,  13  Oil  o Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  a  5.62; 

Canal,  5.56  o  5.75;    Bait.  How'd  St.  6.12  a  6.25;    Kh'd 

city  mills, a ;   country,  6.00a  6. 12  ;  Alexand'a, 

6.00  a  J  Fredericksburg,  5.8'i  n ;   Petersburg, 

6.81  o ;    Kye  flour,  3.';5a ;   Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3. 75a ,  perhhd.  n.OOo .     Ginin,  Wheat, 

North,  1.18  a ;  Vir. o  — ;     Rye,  North,  .80  a 

— ;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .14  a  .15.      Barley,  . —  n   — ; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .33  a  40;  Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu. 

a ;  Beans,  1  bu.  8.00  a  8.50;     Proiisioiis,  Beef, 

mess,  10.25  a  10. 15;  prime,  6.00  a  6.25;  car^o,  a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   14.50  a  15.50,  prime,  11.50  a 

11.15;  Lard,  .9  a  .lOJ. 

DURHAM  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
I  have  for  sale  the  following  fine  animals: 
One  full  l)lood  Bull,  twenty  months  old,  sired  by  Bo- 
livar, out  of  a    first  rate  imported  cow.      f'lice  $200. 

One  full  blood  bull,  two  years  old — a  very  fine  ani- 
mal.    I'rice  J.'SO. 

One  full  bred  Heifer,  two  years  old,  now  springing, 
but  the  calf  will  be  but  half  blooded,  being  (acciden- 
tally) by  a  common  bull.  She  is  a  very  fine  Heifer,  and 
will  be  sold  for  J225. 

Less  than  FvU  Blood. 
One  Bull,  three  years  old,  fifteen-sixteenths  Durham; 
has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  as  fine  an  animal 
as  was  ever  in  the  United  Slates.  He  would  be  worth 
twice  the  price  now  asked  for  him  if  he  had  the  other 
sixteenth  of  Durham  blood.  He  will  be  sold  for  §300. 
One  Bull,  fifteen  months  old,  from  good  stock,  seven- 
eighths  Durham.     Price  §225. 

One  Bull,  three  years  old,  half  blood  Durham,  a  very 
handsome  animal,  and  from  good  stock,     /'rice  §150. 

One  Cow,  eight  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham,  a 
fine  breeder,  and  now  in  calf  by  a  full  blood  bull. 
Price  $100. 

Three  Milch  Cows,  half  blood  Durham,  very  good 
milkers,  and  of  good  size  and  form.  1  hey  will  be  sold 
for  {50  each. 

Address  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

^.iier.  Far.  Esin    islimcni. 


A  BULL, 

One  year  old,  sired  by  Bolivar,  out  of  a  very  deep 
milker  of  fifteen-sixteeiitlis  Durham  blood,  (conse- 
quently he  lacks  but  oiie-(/iiri!;-5Ccoti(/  part  of  being  full 
blooded,)  will  be  sold  fur  $150.     Inquire  of 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
.American  Farmer  £3/n(i/>5/i»«enl. 


BUCK  WHEAT. 

A  few  bushels  of  very  superior  quality  for  seed,  for 
sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Establishment,  at  §1.25 
per  bushel.  I.I.HITCHCOCK. 

N.  B.  Half  a  bushel  is  required  to  seed  an  acre. 


A  DEVON  BULL, 

Six  years  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respect, 
for  sale  low.  He  is  believed  to  be  decidedly  the  best 
animal  of  the  kind  in  Maryland.     Price  $200. 

Address  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

.^mericon  Furiiier  £s(oWis/imcn( 


BAKEWELL  SHEEP. 

The  Subscriber  has  become  agent  for  John  Barney, 
Esq.  for  the  sale  of  his  celebrated  Bakewell  Sheep. 

The  stock  now  on  hand  for  sale,  is  the  following: 

Eight  or  ten  EWES,  of  good  age  and  quality,  at  prices 
from  $40  to  J50. 

About  the  first  of  September  next,  I  shall  have  from 
the  same  Hock  six  or  eight  Itams  of  this  year's  stock. 
Hrice  $50  each. 

I  shall  have  about  the  same  time,  from  the  flock  of 
another  celebrated  breeder,  a  few  Ram  lambs— half 
Bakewell  and  half  Southdown.  Prices  from  $30  to 
$40  each.    Addresa  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Establishment. 


TALL  MEADOW  0.\T  GRASS  SEED. 
Just   received   at   the   American   Farmer  Establish- 
ment,  100  bushels   Tall   Meadow  Oat   Grass  Seed,  o 
first  quality,  just  harvested  and  for  sale,  at  $2.50  per 
bushel,  by I.  1.  HITCHCOCK 


TO  FARMERS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths  by  the  dozen  or  single, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  genera!  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shellers,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  Agricultural  Implements. 

,\nd  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  for  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice,  any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  this  city.  The  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  time,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  street.  Ap.  26. 


EARLY  YORK  CABBAGE, 

And  all  other  GARDEN  SEEDS,  suitable  for  fall 
sowing,  are  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Seed 
Store,  by  I.I.HITCHCOCK. 

WANTED,  A  BAKEWELL  RAM, 

One  year  old  or  more,  for  which  a  fair  price  will  be 
paid.     Inquire  of  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

.American  Parmer  Establishmenl. 


TURNIP  SEED,  BUCKWHEAT,  &c. 

400  lbs.  White  Flat  and  Red  Top  Turnip  Seed. 
100  lbs.  Ruta  Baga  or  Swedish  do         do 

The  above  is  of  the  present  years'  growth  and  rais- 
ed under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Robert 
Sinclair,  whose  long  success  in  raising  this  article 
warrants  us  in  recommending  it  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. 

Also,  Early  White  Dutch  Tankard. 
Yellow  Bullock  and  Yellow  Stone  Turnip. 
200  lbs.  Fall  Radish   Seed,  consisting  of  White  and 
Black  Spanish,  Long  While  Summer,  &c. 

100  lbs.  prime  London   Early  York  Cabbage   Seed, 
Early   George,   Green   Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  and  many 
other  kinds  suitable  for  Fall  Sowing. 
In  Store: 
60  bushels  Seed  Buckwheat. 
100  bushels  Herds  grass. 
50  bushels  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass. 
200  lbs.  Canary  Seed. 
1500  lbs.  Yellow  Locust  Seed. 
150  lbs.  Yellow  Mustard  Seed. 

WANTED.— Clover,    Timothy  and   Orchard   Grass 
Seed,  for  which  the  highest  price  will  be  given. 
July  13.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 


BAXiTIiaOR£    PRICES    CUHRENT. 

Baltimore  Market,  —  Fresh  ground  (lour  continues 
to  maintain  its  forarer  price;  the  business  in  Howard 
street,  however,  is  principally  confined  to  retailing. 
The  wagon  price  is  $6.00,  with  occasional  variations 
in  favor  of  favorite  brands.  Wheat  has  declined  a 
little,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  supply  of  new 
wheat. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;    do. 

ground    leaf,  5.00    a   9.00. Crop,  common,  3.00  a 

o.OO;brownandrcd  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15  00  ;  velli;w  and 
red,  11. 00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  D 20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Yirginia,4.0«  a- .— Rappohiinnock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky.  3.50  a  8.<  0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  440  hhds.  Md.;  108  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  3  hhds.  Penn.— total  551  hhds. 

Floor  —  best  while  wheat  family  $6.15  n  1.25;  supei^ 
Howard-street,  6.124  0  6  25;  city  mills,  6.25  a  6  50 — 
city  mills  extra  6.50  o  — ;  — Couk  Mkal  bbl  3  62^; — 
Ukain,  new  red  wheal,  1. 15  0  1.20;  white  do  1.25  a  1.30  — 
— Corn,  white,  62  n  63,  yellow,  64  0  b5;- — llv>.,  65  a  61 

—Oats,  28  a  31.  — Bkans,  15   n  80  — Ieas,  66  a  10 

CLOVEB-sttii  S.OO  a TiMoiHV.  3  00   a  Or. 

CHAB"    Grass  3.00  o Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.25o2.50— Herd's,  l.OOn Lucerne  —  n  3H  lb.— 

Barlkv.-Fi.axskki  1.31  n  1  .SO-Cotton  .Va.l2ul34-Lot». 

14  rt  16i-Alab.l2(..16 Tenn.  12  a.  13;  N.Car.— n. ; 

Upland a\G\ — Whiskey,  hhds.  Isl  |'.28n;  — in  bbls. 

30  (J  Sli Wool,  M'o,'i/if(/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  4S 

0  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  a  42;  three  (|U3rters  do. 
33  a  38;  half  do.  30  a  33;  ([u arte r  do.  28  a  30;  common  25 
a  28.  VnwdslieJ,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  a  25;  three  quarters  do.  20a 
22;  half  do.  18  a  20;quartei  do  16  a  lS;conimon,  16  o  IS 
Hemi',  l{ussia,lon,$180  r.  1  90;  Country,  dew-rot  ted,  6 
0  1c  lb.  wa  lei -rotted.  1  nSc— Feathers,  31  a  38; — Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.260; ground.  1.50a  —     bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigf  or  foundries  pertoii33.P0n ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton.  2  S.OO  «  30. On;  bar  Sus.per  ton, 
15.00  a85. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.15  a  6. 50 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  nS.25;  Hickory  ,4  00  n  4.50;  Pine,  2.00. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial;  The  Moon;  Agricultural  School — Tallave- 
ra  Whcat--Large  .Mustard — Tobacco  — Last  Winter  in 
Europe — Culture  of  Tea — Grey  Oxen  of  Italy — Foreign 
Markets — On  the  Management  of  a  Dunghill,  by  Ro- 
bert Somerville,  Esq.  of  Haddinton,  Scotland:  Defects 
of  the  present  mode  of  Management;  Bad  etiects  of  a 
Dunghill  placed  in  a  Hollow  or  on  a  Declivity  or  San- 
dy Bottom;  Proper  Situation  for  a  Dunghill — On  th« 
Culture  of  Lviceriic  as  practised  in  England — Prepara- 
tion of  Seed  Corn  and  Wheat— Bone  Manure  for  Corn 
— Germination  of  Seeds  — Successful  Method  of  Culti- 
vating the  Chrysanthemum  Indicum — Sunflowers — 
Essay  on  Cooking  Food  for  Horses,  by  Mr.  Dix,  Vete- 
rinary Surgeon — To  make  an  Incombustible  Wash  and 
also  the  Stucco  Whitewash — Review  of  M.  Arago's  Es- 
say on  the  Influence  of  the  Moon — .Account  of  H.  G. 
S.  Key's  Steam  Mill  in  St.  Mary's  couniy,  Maryland — 
Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce  in  the  New  Y'ork 
and  Baltimore  Markets — Advertisements. 


WANTED, 
All  kinds  of  GRASS  SEED,  for  which  a  fair  price 
will  be  given,  by  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Estabtislimcnl. 


GENERAL 
Agricultural  and   Ilorticnltural   Establishmente 

CO.MPRISIMG, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Karm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  Iha 
vicinity. 

g:^  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospeo- 
tus  of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  kc. 
kept  fur  e.lle,  shall  be  siMit  gratis  to  any  person  wlio  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer. — All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  llie  F'armer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
lihancc  by  subscribers  wilh  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  Tlio 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

^^  Direction  of  Letters. — .\ddres8  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  iho 
proprietor,  "L  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  street*. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  August  9,  1833. 

Prices  of  Wheat,  &c.  We  often  hear  compluiiils 
fiom  fanners  of  unfair  dealing  by  millers  and  pur- 
chasers of  wheat  and  other  grain.  The  Easton  Ga- 
zette recently  contained  a  lung  article  on  the  subject. 
It  ra.iy  well  be  supposed  that  we  should  luok  at  this 
question  with  an  eye  peculiarly  single  to  the  interest 
of  the  farmers.  Indeed  we  have  been  deeply  impress- 
ed with  the  idea  that  merchants  and  millers  did  take 
advantage  of  a  full  supply  of  wheat  to  reduce  the 
price  to  a  degree  not  warranted  by  the  price  of  flour. 
But  we  have  changed  uur  mind.  After  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dealers  in  grain  and 
flour,  and  after  much  observation,  we  have  satisfied 
ourselves  that  no  undue  advantage  is  or  can  be  taken 
of  the  farmers.  Like  all  other  branches  of  the  mer- 
cantile prolession,  dealers  in  wheat  do  purchase  as 
cheap  as  they  can,  and  sell  as  high  as  they  can. — 
But  in  an  open  market,  subject  to  all  the  operations 
of  spirited  competition  and  enterprize,  among  some 
hundred  dealers,  the  idea  of  a  combination  to  purchase 
wheat  at  a  rate  uncalled  fur  by  the  price  of  flour,  is 
out  of  the  question. — W^e  have  seen  millers  give  a 
price  for  wheat  in  a  lime  of  scarcity  that  they  knew 
could  not  be  made  out  of  the  flour;  but  being  under 
the  necessity  of  having  the  flour,  they  were  obliged 
to  purchase  the  wheat  at  any  piice.  We  have  also 
seen  them  refuse  to  buy  wheat  at  a  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  a  bushel,  when  they  were  asking  JG  per  barrel 
for  flour.  Now  here  are  two  extreme  cases.  In  times 
of  a  scarcity  of  wheat,  millers  must  have  enough  to 
supply  their  orders,  let  it  cost  what  it  will;  and  they 
are  then  obliged  to  pay  too  much  lor  it.  But  when 
'•the  harvest  is  ended,"  and  every  body  is  sending 
his  wheat  to  market,  the  supply  very  soon  gets  above 
the  demand.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  transactions 
occur  of  which  the  farmers  complain;  and  we  think 
we  can  explain  away  all  cause  of  such  complaints. 

It  is  true  that  at  this  time  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
that  of  flour  bear  no  proportion  to  each  other.     Flour 
will  be  Selling  at  $6,  we  will  say,  and  the  price  of 
wheat  will  beonly  ijl  a  1.10.  Now  for  the  cause.  At 
this  same  season  the  exportation  o(  flour  is  very  tri- 
fling, and  there  is   nothing  but  a  retail  demand.     It 
will  not  do  to  grind  up  large  quantities  of  flour  in  the 
hot  season  to  await  any  future  deinand  for  exporta- 
tion; neither  will  it  do  to  lay  up  large  stores  of  wheat  at 
prices  equal  to  the  present  proportionate  price  of  flour; 
for,  just  as  soon  as  millers  may  safely  grind   large 
quantities  of  flour,  the  price  of  it  declines.     The  on- 
ly chance  there  is  for  a  safe  investment  in  wheat,  at 
a  price  proportionate  to  the  present   price  of  flour  at 
this  season,  is  the  possibility  of  a  favorable  change  in 
some  foreign  market — a  chance  that  every  body  must 
admit  to  be  entirely  too  uncertain  to  authorise  such 
investment  of  money.     If  millers   had  a   reasonable 
certainly  that  they  would  obtain  the  price  for  the  flour 
Uiey  make   from   the  wheat,  tiiat  such  flour  is   now 
selling  for,  most  certainly  they  would   give  the  pro- 
portionate price  for  the  wheat.     And  this  is  a  contin- 
gency not   within    the  control  of  the   millers  or  any 
other  set  of  men.     The  present  slate  of  trade  has  re- 
duced all  branches  of  commerce  to  the  minimum  rale 
of  profit;   and   therefore,    if    wheat    was   reduced    in 
price,   materially   below   what   was  required    by    the 
price  and  demand   for  flour,  present  and   prospective, 
persons  enough,  other  than   ordinary  dealers,  would 
be  found  to  step  into  the  trade,  and  speculation  would 
speedily  advance  the  price  to  its  maximum  rate.  Does 
any  one  suppose   that   a   cargo   of  wheat  could   be 
brought  into  open  market  in  Baltimore,  and   be   pur- 
chased  by  any  dealer  or  set  of  dealers,  at  anv  mate- 
rial  reduction  from  the  price  required  by  the  state  of 
the  flour  market?     If  such  a  supposition  exists  in  any 
mind  it  may  as  well  be  dismissed,  for  the  reader  may 
be  assured,  that  the  spirit  of  competitioii  allows  of  no 
each  transaction. 
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There  is  one  remedy  that  farmers  can  always  com- 
mand for  any  such  grievance,  real  or  supposed;  and, 
that  is,  they  can  time  their  markeling  better.  If  they 
would  hold  on  to  their  wheat  until  the  cool  weather, 
they  would  then  be  able  to  come  to  market  during  the 
press  of  the  demand  for  flour  for  exportation.  We  do 
nut  say,  that  they  would  then  get  better  prices  than 
they  now  get,  hut  that  they  would  then  get  a  price 
fully  propurtiunate  to  that  of  flour. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  liave  succeeded  in  the  at- 
tempt to  explain  away  the  cause  of  complaint.  It  is 
a  matter  extremely  hard  to  comprehend  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. But,  of  one  thing  our  readers  iriay  be  assured, 
and  that  is,  that  if  we  were  satisfied  that  any  undue 
advantage  was  taken  of  them  in  ihis  matter,  we  should 
be  the  first  to  expose  the  transaction.  Let  them  rest 
satisfied,  that  the  spirit  of  trade  will  always  compel 
dealers  to  pay  fair  prices  for  all  articles  of  necessity. 

New  Pr.oUGH. — The  Courier  fles  Etats  Unis  con- 
tains an  article  from  a  French  paper,  giving  an  account 
of  the  invention  of  a  new  plough  by  a  farmer  of  the 
name  of  Grange,  at  Harol  in  the  department  of  Vos- 
ges.  No  particular  description  is  given  of  the  instru- 
ment itself;  but  the  prefect  of  the  department,  in  a 
communication  addressed  to  an  agricultural  academy, 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  great  admiration,  and  ap- 
plauds the  disinterestedness  of  the  inventor,  vvlio  de- 
clined taking  a  patent.— Mr.  Grange  says,  that  hav- 
ing been  compelled  from  infancy  to  labor  for  many 
ye.irs  with  a  plough  drawn  by  six  horses,  on  a  soil 
abounding  with  stones,  he  was  induced  to  attempt  to 
introduce  some  improvement,  which  would  enable 
him,  with  less  effort,  to  preserve  a  proper  direction  in 
the  furrow,  which  he  had  found  impossible  as  it  was 
then  constructed.  After  having  succeeded  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  a  trial  of  his  invention  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  committees  of  four  agricultural  socie- 
ties, anr!  of  a  great  throng  of  people.  The  plough, 
wilhout  being  held  or  touched  by  any  one,  except  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  furrow,  preserved  its  di- 
rection perfectly,  turning  out  regular  and  uniform  fur- 
rows. It  was  drawn  by  four  horses.  With  the  plough 
of  the  country,  says  the  prefect,  twelve  horses  could 
not  have  done  the  work  with  the  same  expedition  and 
success.  

Culture  of  Silk. — Public  attention  in  this  coun- 
try appears  latterly  to  be  turning,  to  an  extent  hither- 
to unequalled,  towards  the  interesting,  and  important 
subject  of  raising  silk.  We  are  gratified  to  perceive 
this,  because,  from  the  few  experiments  that  have  al- 
ready been  made,  we  believe  it  has  been  fully  proved 
that  siik  may  be  made  here,  equal,  if  not  superior  in 
quality,  to  that  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  with  equal  facility.  A  gentleman  of  this 
village,  in  a  liighly  commendable  spirit  of  enterprize, 
has  recenily  procured  and  planted  out  a  quantity  of 
Mulberry  trees,  and  brought  from  Connecticut  a  par- 
cel of  silkworms,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  our 
farmers  how  easily  and  cheaply  they  may  produce 
their  own  silk,  as  well  as  make  the  article  a  profita- 
ble commodity  for  market;  and  also  witli  a  view  of 
ultimately  extending  the  business  himself.  These 
worms,  we  undersland,  he  has  divided  wilh  a  farmer 
of  Macedon,  who  has  a  young  mulberry  orchard,  and 
intends  to  make  the  article  of  silk  one  of  the  staple 
products  of  his  farm. 

Among  the  anecdotes  we  have  heard  related  by  the 
gentleman  above  alluded  to,  (who  is  himself  a  yan- 
kee,  as  might  be  easily  guessed,)  since  his  recent  re- 
turn from  the  "land  of  inventions,"  by  way  of  illus- 
trating the  great  profits  tliat  may  be  derived  from  this 
business  of  raising  silk.  We  will  mention  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  what  is 
not  inaptly  termed  "yankee  enterprise" — And  what 
renders  the  story  more  interesting,  is  the  fact  that  the 
speculator  was  a  young  lady.  In  one  of  the  towns  of 
Connecticut,  somewhat  remote  from  the  silk  districts 
a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances  owns  a  small  mul- 
berry orchard,  which  was  left  to  him   by  his  father. 


who  died  a  few  years  since,  before  the  same  had  be- 
come old  enough  for  use.  It  had  been  entirely  ne- 
glected, until  during  the  last  season,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered by,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  a  young 
lady  from  Mansfield,  a  town  already  considerably  dis- 
tinguished for  its  rich  productions  of  silk,  who  appli- 
ed to  the  owner  for  the  use  of  it  for  that  season.  A 
bargain  was  finally  concluded,  upon  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  fair  applicant — the  business  to  be  con- 
ducted on  shares — she  to  bring  her  worms  from  Mans- 
field, and  do  all  the  work,  and  the  owner  of  the  mul- 
berry trees  to  have  one-half  of  the  product.  At  the 
pioper  period  the  necessary  fixtures  were  arranged,  the 
worms  hutched,  and  operations  commenced.  During 
the  fiist  three  weeks  the  worms  requiring  only  a  small 
share  of  her  time,  she  contrived  to  "change  work" 
v/ith  several  of  the  families  in  the  neighborhood,  ar- 
ranging her  bargains  so  as  to  have  the  work  returned 
when  she  might  require  assistance — providing  also  for 
her  board  during  the  time  it  would  be  necessary  for 
her  to  remain  in  the  place.  In  this  way  she  managed 
to  accomplisli  the  whole  enterprize  without  any  ex- 
pense out,  and  at  the  expiration  of  six  or  seven  weeks 
she  had  produced  .'34  lbs.  of  raw  silk,  worth  in  cash 
54  per  lb.  which  being  divided  according  to  contract, 
left  her  share  27  lbs.  She  thus  acquired  for  her  month 
and  a  half's  services  a  net  proceed  of  §108. — Palmy- 
ra Sentinel. 

[The  above  anecdote  is  incorrect.  The  young  lady 
may  have  produced  cocoons  enough  to  make  54  lbs. 
raw  silk  in  the  time  slated;  but  she  could  not  h-ve 
reeled  them,  and  thus  "produced  54  lbs.  of  raw  silk." 
It  is  a  good  day's  work  to  reel  one  pound  of  raw  silk 
a  day,  and  thus  it  would  have  required  more  than 
the  "six  or  seven  weeks"  to  reel  the  54  lbs.  to  say 
nothing  of  the  six  weeks  which  it  required  to  produce 
the  cocoons.  Notwithstanding  the  error  above  no- 
ticed, however,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  young 
lady  made  a  very  handsome  job  of  if.  Allowing  her 
forty-two  days  for  producing  the  cocoons,  (six  weeks,) 
and  two  months  for  reeling  them  into  raw  silk,  she 
made  tr.ore  than  a  dollar  a  day  by  it,  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages attending  an  itinerant  establishment.  Had 
she  possessed  mulberry  trees  at  home,  and  been  pre- 
pared with  proper  fixtures  and  help,  she  would  have 
doubled  the  above  result. — Ed  Amer.  Farmer.] 


Silk  Manufacture. — One  of  the  most  gratify- 
ing exhibitions  we  ever  witnessed  is  that  of  the  silk- 
worm in  all  its  stages,  with  the  mulberry  leaves, 
eggs,  cocoons,  chrysalis,  miller,  &c.  together  with  a 
complete  domestic  process  of  manufacture,  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  North 
Market  St.  Boston.  The  machine  which  is  there  in 
motion  was  invented  last  winter  by  Mr.  Adam  Brooks, 
of  Sciluate,  Mass.  and  a  patent  of  it,  wliich  we  have 
seen,  was  issued  on  the  late  i29th  June.  It  is  an  im- 
provement, as  it  seems  to  us,  of  vast  importance;  for 
unlike  the  Piedmonlese  wheel,  heretofore  chiefly 
used,  which  only  performed  the  reeling  process,  it 
combines  the  reeling  and  twisting;  and  the  saving  in 
labor  is  such  in  consequence,  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  skeins  can  be  made  in  a  day  by  one  woman  and 
a  little  girl  to  turn  this  improved  wheel,  as  easily  as 
forty  can  by  the  old  — This  we  learn  from  tliose  who 
have  tried  both.  One  of  the  new  machines  is  used 
in  Cor.necticut,  and  another  in  New  Vurk,  besides 
tliose  in  the  family  of  the  ingenious  inventor,  who  now 
devote  their  lime  in  a  great  measure  lo  this  business. 

Mr.  B.  is  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  wife, 
who  superintends  the  wheel,  and  has  paid  some  at- 
tention to  silk  making  for  several  years,  liad  made 
frequent  complaints  of  the  labor  lost  by  the  old  ma- 
chine. Her  husband  doubled  the  practicability  of 
amending  it,  and  told  her  so  in  plain  terms;  but  went 
to  thinking,  it  seems,  and  in  about  three  weeks  pro- 
duced this  capita!  improvement.  Mrs.  B.  says  it  was 
formerly  a  very  hard  day's  work  to  make  thirty  skejns; 
she  can  now  make  one  hundred  in  ordinary  hours. 
[Boston  Mercantile  Journal. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


(Flora  the  (Edinburg)  Farmer's  Magazine.) 

ON  THK  MANAGE.MENT  OF  HAY. 

MESbKS.  Editors: 

II  you  lliink  tli«  following  observations  on  the  man- 
agenieiu  of  hay  deserving  of  notice,  they  may  be  in- 
serted ill  your  next  number. 

Tiie  irealriient  of  hay  is  a  subject  of  high  imporl- 
ance  lo  the  agricultural  interest  of  Brilian,  not  only 
as  a  valuable  article  of  produce,  but  as  consliluling  a 
bulky  and  essential  part  of  the  luod  of  our  domestic 
animals,  upon  which  their  health  and  usefulness  in  a 
great  measure  de|-cnd. 

^Vhe^e  such  a  valuable  interest  is  at  stake,  we 
wight  naturally  expect  lo  see  experiments  made,  and 
a  suitable  degree  of  altenliim  paid,  lo  form  a  regular 
system  of  management.  It  is  much  lo  be  regretted, 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  no  such  altenlion 
lias  been  paid;  and  llie  treatment,  especially  in  luany 
parts  of  Nurth  Britain,  is  slovenly  in  the  exlreii;e, 
and  very  ill  calculated  lo  secure  and  preserve,  in  the 
highest  degree  of  |ierfeclion,  that  flavor,  and  Ihose 
nourishing  qualities,  without  wliich,  neillicr  hay,  nor 
indeed  any  description  of  herbage,  can  be  valuable. 

Tiie  first  consideraliun  in  the  treainifnt  of  hay,  is 
the  perio(Jg»  which  it  should  be  cut,  and  ihe  weather 
most  proper  for  Ihal  operation.  The  lime  most  pro- 
per for  culling  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  together 
Willi  every  slep  of  the  afler-rnanagemenl,  are  points 
well  understood,  and  for  the  most  part  siriclly  observ- 
ed; every  farmer  being  sensible,  that  any  neglect  of, 
or  deviation  from  these  rules,  will,  by  impairing  the 
ijualily  both  of  the  grain  and  straw,  be  productive  of 
much  trouble  and  loss  lo  himself.  Jt  is  somewhat 
surprising,  that  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  should  not 
have  been  applied  to  the  management  of  hay;  as  any 
diminution  of  its  value,  arising  from  improper  treat- 
ment, must  be  equally  ))rejudici;.l  both  lo  the  grower 
and  consumer  of  that  article,  as  to  tlie  grower  and 
consumer  of  giain. 

The  piaclice  of  many  farmers  in  North  Brilian  is, 
to   allow   their  hay,  not  only  lo  attain  its  ultimate 
growth,  but  even  lo  make  some  progress  towards  de- 
cay, before  it   is  cut:  to   obtain  a  bulky   crop,  being 
their  chief  object,  every  oilier  consideration  is  disre- 
garded; and   neither   the  period  of  grovith  at  which 
ihe  culling  ought  lo  commence,  the   weather  must 
proper  fur   that  operation,  nor  indeed  any  step  of  the 
after-management,  are  regulated  by  first  rules.     In 
jilace  of  culling  the  crop  during  diy  weather,  and 
when  it  is  free  from  every  other  but  its  own  natural 
inoislure,  it  is  very  often   cut  in  a  wet  stale,  and  un 
that  account  must  remain  in  the  swarlh  a  considera- 
ble lime  before  it  is  fit  for  Ijeing  put  into  cocks,  during 
which  it  requires  lo  be  frequently  turned  and  exjiosed 
to  the  sun  and  almos]ihere,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
it:  in  that  way,  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  natu- 
ral juices  are  dissipated;  and   by  the  lime   it  is   dry 
enough  for  putting  into  ihe  stack,  il  has  lost  nut  only 
its  flavor,  but  a  great  part   of  ils  most  valuable   pro- 
perties; an  evil  that  is  farther  increased,  if  much  rain 
happen  to  fall  either   iinniediately  after  llie  culling, 
or  at  any  period  before  it  is  put  into  cocks.     In   tlial 
case,  a  still  greater   loss  of  its  nourishing  properties, 
and  a  consequent  diminution  of  its  value,  must  happen. 
The  consequences  of  this  managenienl,  are  felt  in  a 
variety  of  shapes,  in  every  dislrict  where  it  prevails. 
In  the  lower  dlilricts,  the   mischief  is  comparatively 
small,  owing  lo  llie  mildness  of  the  winters,  llie  great 
quantity  of  rich  foggage  every  where  lobe  lusl  with, 
and  the  abundance  of  corn  straw,  and  other  w  hulesome 
articles  of  food,  with  which  these  pails  abound.     In 
the  hilly  and   upland    districts,  however,  the  case  is 
very  diHerent;  and   the  loss   arising  from  llie  neglect 
and   mismanagmenl  of  their  hay  is  great,  almosl  be- 
yond   calculation.       In   these   elevated    regions,  llie 
winters  arCj  fox  ihe  most  pari,  of  uncommon  length 


and  seventy;  liltio  slraw  is  produced;  sown  grasses, 
tuiiiips,  and  potatoes,  are  equally  scarce.  In  that 
way,  the  chief  dependence  of  the  farmer,  for  winter 
food  lo  his  slock,  falls  upon  the  hay,  which,  when  the 
quality  is  bad,  and  oilier  arlicics  scarce,  induces  de- 
bility and  disease  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  slock  eilher  die,  or  are  reduced  to  a  slate  of 
extreme  weakne^  during  the  winter;  and  when  the 
spring  arrives,  the  green  food  has  such  an  effect  upon 
the  bowels  of  those  who  have  survived,  that  many  of 
lliem  die  also. 

The  grealesl  pail  of  the  hay  grown  in  these  parts,  is 
the  produce  of  the  wel  swamjiy  grounds,  and  the  plants 
of  which  it  consists,  are  of  a  nature  lliat  requires 
much  judgment  and  allenlion  lo  cure,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  10  unile  every  advantage  that  mighl  be  expect- 
ed from  their  use.  When  cut  at  a  certain  period  of 
their  growth,  there  is  perhaps  no  species  of  herbage 
sweeter  or  more  lender,  or  thai  contains  mure  nourish- 
ing juices, or  is  mure  palatable  to  the  animals  fed  with 
it,  than  meadow  hay.  It  has  already  been  observed, 
thai,  under  the  present  system  of  managenienl,  the 
period  most  proper  for  cutting  hay,  is  less  an  object 
of  allenlion  Uian  it  ought  lo  be.  Experience  proves, 
that  the  greatest  perfection  of  the  herbage  is  met  xrith , 
eilher  immediately  het'ore  it  comes  into  flower,  or  as 
soon  as  the  first  (lowers  blow.  At  that  period,  it  is 
in  no  shape  exhausted,  either  by  blowing  a  multitude 
of  flowers,  or  lormini;  seeds,  and  contains  all  the  use- 
ful qualities  of  which  its  nature  is  capable:  after  thai 
period,  il  daily  diminishes  in  value,  becomes  lough, 
sapless,  and  unpalatable,  and  is  not  chewed  withunl 
considerable  diliicully.  Tliis  rule  applies  lo  every 
species  of  herbage  lliat  is  meant  to  be  dried  for  win- 
ter food;  but  lo  coaise  fay,  the  produce  of  wet  or 
marshy  grounds,  it  is  strongly  applicable;  for,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  most  of  llic  plants  which  grow- 
in  these  situations,  when  ihey  are  in  full  vigor,  are 
as  tender,  and  contain  perhaps  as  great  a  proportion 
of  nourishing  juices,  as  any  other  description  of  hay; 
and  when  cut  at  that  slage,  and  properly  managed 
afterwards,  form  a  valuable  article  ol  food  both  for 
sheep  and  callle;  but  when  the  culling  is  delayed,  as 
indeed  it  very  often  is,  till  an  advanced  period  of  the 
season,  when  Ihe  plauls  have  not  only  reached  their 
ultimate  growth,  but  begun  to  decay,  this  description 
of  herbage  becomes  at  once  the  coarsest  and  least 
nourishing  of  all  food. 

I'his  opinion  does  not  proceed  upon  theory,  but  up- 
on the  solid  ground  of  experiirienls  carefully  made 
upon  many  different  kinds  of  herbage,  at  different 
periods  of  Iheir  growth,  the  result  of  which  estab- 
lishes a  fact  thai  cannot  be  loo  generally  known,  viz. 
that  plants  of  all  sorls,  if  they  are  cul  when  in  full 
vigor,  and  afterwards  carefully  dried,  without  any 
waste  of  iheir  natural  juices,  either  by  bleaching  wilh 
rain,  or  exhalation  contain,  weighl  for  weight,  a  quan- 
tity of  nourishing  mailer  nearly  double  what  they  do, 
when  allowed  to  attain  their  full  growth,  and  make 
some  progress  lowards  decay. 

Hay  of  all  kinds  should  cerlainly  be  cut  at  the  pe- 
riod we  have  mentioned,  and,  if  jiossible,  during  dry 
weather;  and,  in  place  of  bein;;  sufi'ered  lo  remain  in 
ihe  swarlh  for  days,  as  is  commonly  done,  women 
wilh  forks  or  rakes  should  follow  the  cutters,  and 
sjiread  il  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  allow  Ihe  sun  and 
air  free  access  lo  the  whole.  If  Ibis  operalion  is  prop- 
erly performed,  and  the  weather  favorable,  the  hay 
that  was  cut  in  the  morning  will  be  ready  lo  put  into 
small  cocks  by  midday,  where  il  may  remain  for  two 
or  three  days;  al  llie  end  of  which,  if  ihe  weather  is 
dry,  they  may  be  thrown  down  early  in  the  morning, 
and,  after  being  exposed  lo  the  sun  and  atmosphere 
for  a  few  hours  put  up  into  ricks  of  al  least  lorly  or 
fifty  slones  each,  where  it  may  remain  wilh  jieifecl 
safely,  1:11  il  is  convenient  to  slack  it.  By  such  treat- 
ment, every  valuable  quality  is  preserved,  Ihe  hay  is 
of  a  fine  green  color,  and  possesses  so  agreeable  a  fla- 
vor, ihat  the  animals  eat  it  with  the  grealesl  relish. 
Before  stacking,  some  allenlion  will  be  necessary  to 


render  the  whole  as  uniformly  dry  as  possible,  especi- 
ally if  much  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  wind  continued 
for  any  considerable  time  in  one  quarter  after  the  hay 
has  been  inii  into  ricks;  when  that  is  ihe  ease,  one 
side  will  be  found  damp,  while  that  which  is  exposed 
lo  the  wind  is  perfeclly  drv;  the  remedy  consists  in 
lurning  Ihe  ricks  round,  which  is  dune  wilh  great 
ease,  by  placing  six  or  eight  people,  al  equa.  distan- 
ces, round  the  rick,  wilh  directions  lo  liiurst  their 
hands  as  far  as  ihey  can  under  the  bottom,  at  the  same 
lime  grasping  a  hanutui  of  the  hay;— when  the 
whole  are  ready,  let  them  lift  at  once,  and  move 
round  in  the  direction  intended,  till  ihe  damp  side  is 
opposed  lo  the  wind:  in  that  w.iy,  rinks  of  fiftv  or 
sixty  stones  may  be  turned  wilh  ease  and  expedilion, 
and  the  whole  rendered  uniforinly  dry  in  a  short  lime. 
1 1  has  been  contended  by  many,  that  there  is  no 
great  necessily  for  being  so  solicilious  to  have  hay 
ihoroughly  dry  before  it  is  put  into  ihe  stack,  as  it 
will  keep  perfectly  well  even  wilh  a  considerable 
proporlion  of  moisture;  and,  should  any  apprehension 
be  entertained  to  the  contrary,  all  danger  will  be  pre- 
vented, bj-  mixing  it  wilh  salt;  a  practice  strenuously 
recommended  by  many  intelligent  writers. 

Trials  carefully  made,  and  upon  a  scale  so  exten- 
sive as  to  occasion  very  considerable  loss  to  those  con- 
cerned, prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  addition  of 
sail  lo  damp  hay  is  no  preservative  againsl  ils  heat- 
ing; on  Ihe  contrary,  if  moist  weather  follow  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  put  into  the  slack,  the  addition  of  salt, 
in  place  of  being  useful,  will  prove  hurtful;  it  being 
a  well  established  fact,  thai  sail,  and  every  thing  im- 
pregnated therewith,  greedily  attracts  the  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  occasions  a  degree  of  damp- 
ness Ihat  Would  nol  otherwise  have  taken  place. — 
The  experience  of  persons  who  build  houses  with 
slones  taken  from  the  bed  of  Ihe  sea,  is  an  undeniable 
proof  of  this;  as  the  walls  of  such  buildings  are  al- 
ways damp  and  uncomfortable,  even  if  Ihey  should 
stand  for  centuries:  have  we  any  reason  lo  suppose 
that  the  case  will  be  different  when  sail  is  mixed 
wilh  hay?  Eilher  in  a  damp  or  dry  slate,  if  it  is  put 
into  ihe  stack  damp,  ihe  sail  will  very  effeclually 
prevent  its  farther  progress  in  drying,  wilh  this  dis- 
agreeable addition,  that  if  wet  weather  follows,  the 
salt,  by  attracting  an  additional  quantity  of  moisture 
will  increase  the  evil. 

The  case  is  nol  materially  dilTerenl,  when  salt  is 
mixed  with  even  llie  driest  hay,  especially  in  situa- 
tions w'here  the  climate  is  moist,  and  the  winters 
long;  for,  if  the  quantity  of  salt  employed  is  consid- 
erable, the  continual  attraction  from  the  almoS|iherc 
during  ihe  win'er  munlhs,  if  il  does  not  destroy  it 
entirely,  will  at  least  have  the  eflect  of  rendering  il 
musty  and  unpalatable. 
But  though  we  thus  disapprove  the  practice  of  sailing 
hay  when  il  is  put  into  the  slack,  whether  in  a  moist 
or  drv  slate,  there  is  every  reason  lo  believe,  ihat  it 
will  be  highly  salutary  and  useful,  if  applied  with 
judgment  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  beneficial 
efl'ecls  of  meadows  or  marshes  that  have  been  over- 
flowed with  salt  water,  upon  the  health  ol  sheep  and 
callle,  and  llie  high  nlish  ihey  have  for  such  pas- 
lures,  are  well  known;  ihe  preference  given  by 
the  animals  is  strong  and  decided:  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  an  ecpial  preference  would  not  be  giv- 
en lo  hay  tinged  with  salt? 

In  bad  seasons,  when  hay  has  been  much  injured 
by  the  weather,  il  is  nol  only  tasteless,  hut  disagreea- 
ble lo  the  animals  in  the  spring,  who  eat  it  only  from 
necessity.  When  thai  is  the  case,  il  becomes  an  ob- 
ject to  mix  with  il  any  article  thai  can  remedy  these 
defects;  for  Ihal  purpose,  nulhing  is  heller  calculated 
Ihan  salt,  which,  along  with  i:s  givi:ig  the  hay  an 
aoreeable  taste,  has  a  medicinal  efTecl  upon  the  bu«els 
of  the  animals;  a  mailer  at  present  too  much  neglecl- 
ed,  while  they  are  feeding  ujion  dry  fend.  The  most 
proper  lime  for  applying  the  salt,  seems  to  be  a  day 
or  iwo  before  ihe  hay  is  used.  Al  thai  lime,  a  quan- 
lily  sufficient  for  two  days'  consumption  tbguld  be  la- 
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ken  truin  llie  stack,  and  laid  either  in  a  shed  or  barn; 
a  thin  straluin  should  first  be  spread  upon  the  floor, 
and  lijjluly  sprinkled  with  water  from  liie  rose  of  a 
wateiinn-  pan;  a  small  (juantity  of  salt  should  then  be 
equally  sc.iltured  upon  it;  alter  which  another  strat- 
um ot  hay  should  be  added;  and  the  same  operations 
of  watering  and  salting  repeated,  till  the  whole  ipian- 
tity  is  gone  through;  it  should  then  be  well  turned 
and  mixed  with  a  fork,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
heap  for  one  night;  after  which,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  quantity  of 
water  applied  should  never  exceed  what  is  necessary 
to  damp  the  hay;  and  the  proportion  of  salt  should 
be  confined  to  wliat  will  give  it  an  agreeable  flavor: 
a  superabundance  of  either,  in  place  of  being  useful, 
defeats  the  purposn  for  whith  they  are  applied.  If 
there  is  too  much  water,  it  runs  off,  carying  the  salt 
along  with  it;  if  too  much  salt,  it  renders  the  hay 
bitter.  The  salt  made  use  of  should  be  of  the  small- 
est kind,  for  the  purpose  of  spiinkling  it  equally;  and 
every  possible  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  one 
part  of  the  hay  fn.m  getting  mote  than  another. 

It  is  worlliy  of  notice,  ihat  though  the  salting  of 
hay  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  used,  is  in  general  at- 
tended with  advantages,  we  beg  leave  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  only  thecoarsest  kinds, or  such  as  may 
have  been  injured  by  the  weather;  for,  in  every  in- 
stance where  it  has  been  cut  at  the  proper  season,  and 
well  managed  afterwards,  the  taste  and  flavor  will  be 
such  as  to  recommend  it  to  the  animals,  vithout  any 
addition  whatever;  but  in  unlavorable  years,  when  the 
quality  is  much  impaired  by  the  weather,  especially 
if  the  hay  is  coaise,  and  treated  in  the  manner  com- 
monly practised  in  the  hilly  and  upland  parts  of  the 
country,  the  operation  of  watering,  with  the  addition 
of  salt,  wiil,  by  softening  and  giving  it  an  agreeable 
taste,  induce  the  animals  to  eat  it  with  advantage,  in 
many  instances  when  it  would  otherwise  be  rejected. 
It  is  perhaps  in  such  cases  only,  that  salt  can  be  use- 
ful, unless  It  oe  meant  as  a  medicine;  and  it  is  very 
apparent,  that  the  hint  of  using  salt  at  all,  originated 
in  the  preference  given  to  salt  marshes  over  other  pas- 
tures, by  both  sheep  and  cattle. 

In  treating  of  an  article  of  such  value  and  import- 
ance as  hay,  it  is  worth  w  hile  to  inquire,  what  are 
the  most  advantageous  and  economical  modes  of 
using  it. 

Every  good  farmer  is  now  sensible,  that  when  any 
considerable  quantity  either  of  hay  or  other  fodder  is 
given  to  horses,  sheep,  or  cattle,  at  once,  the  effect  of 
their  breath  blowing  upon  it,  joined  to  other  causes, 
renders  it  so  disagreeable,  that  they  soon  loathe  and 
refuse  to  eat  ii;  in  that  way  a  considerable  part  of  it 
is  lost.  O.T  the  contrary,  when  it  is  given  frequently 
and  in  small  quantity,  it  contracts  no  disagreeable 
smell,  and  the  animals  eat  up  the  whole.  Farmers 
of  a  certain  description  will  no  doubt  object  to  this 
mode  of  feeding,  on  account  of  the  trouble  with  which 
it  is  attended.  With  them,  ills  a  maxim,  that  if  the 
animals  are  fed  once  or  at  most  twice,  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  it  is  sufficient;  and  that  if  they  are  hungry, 
they  run  no  risk  of  starving,  while  they  have  food  so 
near  them.  They  do  not,  however,  reflect  upon  the 
injury  which  the  fodder,  thus  used,  sustains  by  being 
breathed  and  trod  upon,  and  impregnated  wilh  dung 
and  urine.  Let  such  men  consider,  for  a  moment, 
how  thej  would  relish  the  remains  of  their  dinner 
served  up  fur  supper,  after  being  kept  within  a 
'  yard  of  their  nose  during  the  interval,  upon  the 
same  plates,  with  the  same  knives  and  forks,  with- 
out any  washing  or  cleaning.  There  are  few  people, 
indeed,  who  would  not  nauseate  and  reject  such  a 
meal. 

The  case  cannot  be  very  diflferent  with  any  of  our 
domestic  animals,  when  they  have  a  quantity  of  hay 
or  other  fodder  jriven  them,  sufficient  for  a  whole  day's 
consumption;  having  it  constantly  in  their  sight,  and 
being  blown  and  trod  upon,  impregnated  with 
urine  and  otherwise  injured,  it  becomes  loathsome  be- 
yond description;  and  in  place  of  being  eat  up,  which 


"•  always  is  when  small  quantities  are  given  at  a  time, 
''"d  freqtiently  repealed,  a  great  part  is  rejected.  It 
"fght  therefore  to  be  a  rule  with  all  farmers,  to  give 
lilllo  at  a  time,  and  repeat  it  frequently,  always  tak- 
ing care  that  what  was  last  given  shall  be  consumed, 
before  they  receive  an  additional  supply.  By  such 
management,  no  part  of  the  lodder  will  be  lust,  and 
the  animals  will  at  the  same  time  derive  more  bene- 
fit from  the  use  of  it. 

Another  economical  practice  remains  to  be  mention- 
ed, namely,  the  mixing  of  straw  with  hay.  From 
many  trials  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  it  appears, 
that  where  good  straw  can  be  had  in  plenty,  it  may 
be  mixed  with  hay  to  great  advantage,  fciome  larin- 
ers  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  straw  with  cutting 
irrass,  the  benefit  of  which  will  be  afterwards  no- 
ticed. When  straw  is  mixed  with  hay,  Ihe  process 
ol  cuiing  may  be  accelerated,  and  the  quality  of  the 
hay,  at  the  same  time,  improved,  by  leading 
out  the  straw  to  the  field,  mixing  it  inlimalely 
wilh  the  hay  iraiiieuialely  after  it  is  cut,  and  put- 
ting the  whole  into  small  hand  cooks,  as  soon  as  it 
is  ini.xed.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  moist  and 
dry  bodies  are  brought  into  contact,  the  lormer  begin 
to  give  out  a  part  of  their  moisture,  which  is  as 
greedily  absorbed  by  the  latter,  and  continues  to  be  so 
till  a  balance  is  established  between  them;  or,  in  other 
words,  till  both  contain  an  equal  proportion  of  hu- 
midity. This  is  precisely  what  happens  when  dry 
straw  is  mixed  with  green  herbage.  Immedialely  af- 
ter they  are  laid  together,  the  stiaw  begins  to  absorb 
a  part  of  the  juices,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  long  as 
the  grass  will  part  wilh  any.  In  that  way,  every 
part  of  the  natural  juices  is  eflectually  preserved;  and 
the  straw,  from  the  absorption  of  wtiat  would  other- 
wise have  been  either  evaporated  by  the  sun,  or  wash- 
ed away  by  the  rain,  is  rendered  nearly  equal  in  value 
to  the  hay.  Where  this  practice  is  followed,  and  due 
pains  taken  in  the  mixing,  very  little  exposure  to  the 
sun  or  atmosphere  is  necessary,  and  the  hay  will  be 
fit  for  putting  into  the  stack  in  half  the  time  that  is 
required  where  no  straw  is  used. 

In  place  of  leading  out  the  straw  to  the  field,  it  is 
customary,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  mix,  it 
wilh  the  hay  in  the  stack,  by  laying  alternately 
stratums  of  each;  a  practice  that  answers  pretty  well, 
but  is  much  inferior  to  that  above  recommended.  It 
may,  however,  be  very  useful  in  unfavorable  seasons, 
and  be  the  means  of  preserving  hay  that  could  not  be 
cured  otherwise. 

When  straw  is  mixed  wilh  grass  for  present  use,  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  several  days'  consumption 
should  be  cut  at  once,  and  after  mixing,  laid  up  in 
pretty  large  heaps,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that 
state  for  a  couple  of  days  at  least;  at  the  end  of  which, 
the  straw  will  be  found  much  softened  and  impiegnat- 
ed  with  the  juices  of  the  grass.  When  a  fair  trial 
is  given  to  this  practice,  several  advantages  will  be 
found  to  arise  from  it.  The_^)'s(  is,  the  conversion  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  straw,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  of  little  value,  into  a  wholesome  and 
nourishing  article  of  food;  the  second,  that  grass  so 
mixed,  has  not  that  purgative  quality  it  is  known  to 
possess  in  its  simple  state,  and  seems  to  keep  the 
bowels  in  a  medium  state,  preventing  alike  the  ex- 
tremes of  scouring  and  costiveness,  circumstances  of 
much  importance  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
animals. 

It  has  been  recommended,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
practised  by  some  fcrmers,  to  mix  old  and  new  hay. 
Upon  this  point,  we  have  simply  to  observe,  that  it 
old  hay  has  been  well  got,  and  properly  secured  in 
the  stack,  it  will  be  found  for  many  purposes  superior 
to  the  new;  it  certainly  contains  a  firmer  and  more 
concentrated  nourishment  than  new  hay  can  possibly 
do;  and  for  all  animals  that  are  employed  in  constant 
and  severe  exertions,  it  is  infinitly  preferable.  There 
is  a  period,  however,  beyond  which,  even  the  best  old 
hay  will,  by  being  excessively  dried,  begin  to  be  im- 
paired in  its  quality,  and  be  eaten  with  much  less 


relish.  In  such  cases,  a  mixture  of  new  hay  will  be 
useful;  as  the  old,  by  the  absorption  of  the  new-  juices, 
will  recover  a  part  of  the  moisture  and  flavor  it  had 
lost  by  long  keeping.  '1  he  same  thing  will  happen, 
if  the  hay  of  the  former  year  has  been  of  an  inferior 
quality,  owing  either  to  its  having  been  allowed  to 
sland  too  long  before  cutting,  or  to  its  being  bleached 
with  rain  after  it  is  cut.  In  either  of  these  cases, 
the  defect  will  be  in  some  degree  repaired,  by  mixing 
it  tvith  new  juicy  w-ell-flavored  herbage.  A.  Z. 


(From  the  FayetleviUo  Observer.) 
GAiMA  GRASS. 

Mr.  Hale:  Sampson  county,  J^.  C.  July  20,  1833. 

When  we  were  together,  a  short  lime  since,  I  pro- 
mised to  send  you  some  account  and  description  of  the 
Gama  grass,  with  the  result  of  such  experiments  as 
I  had  made  with  it. 

The  first  notice  I  saw  of  this  grass,  was  by  Doctor 
Hardeman,  of  iMissouri;  whose  account  of  its  won- 
derful production,  and  valuable  pioperties,  may  be 
found  in  the  Slh  vol.  of  the  American  Fanner,  page 
244.  I  considered  the  calculations,  he  made  of  results, 
visionary,  and  had  forgotten  it. 

It,  however,  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  James 
JNIagoffin,  of  Alabama,  who  procured  some  seed,  and 
has,  now,  been  cultivating  it  several  years.  'I'he  re- 
sult of  his  experiments  may  be  seen  in  the  13th  vol. 
of  the  Ameiican  Farmer,  pages  50,  143,  and  215. 
Also,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist, 
pages  312  and  475. 

Further  experiments  with  this  grass  are  detailed 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Ellison,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Southern 
.Agriculturist,  page  404,  and  the  5lh  vol.  of  the 
same  work,  page  5.  To  these  several  communica- 
tions, I  would  refer  such  of  your  readers  as  have 
those  works,  for  a  better  and  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  grass,  than  I  can  give  them.  [N.  B. 
Such  fariners  as  can  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  and  Southern  Agriculturist,  and  neg- 
lect to  subscribe  for  them,  or  one  of  them,  do  not  de- 
serve Ihe  benefit  of  any  improvement  or  discovery  in 
agiiculture.] 

The  combined  results  of  the  experiments  of  these 
gentlemen  shew,  that  the  quantity  of  hay  which  this 
grass  yields,  is  far  greater  than  any  heretofore  tried. 
That  the  quality  of  the  hay  is  equal  to  any  other;  and 
that,  both  when  green,  and  when  cuied,  it  is  greedi- 
ly eaten  by  stock  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Magoffin  informs 
us,  he  has  actually  made  at  the  rale  of  ninety  tons  of 
green  hay  per  acre  in  one  year — equal  to  between  20 
and  30  tons  of  cured  hay.  Dr.  Hardeman  stales,  that 
a  single  root,  covering  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which 
was  two  feet,  yielded  at  one  cutting  52  lbs.  of  green 
hay,  which  when  dried  weighed  20  lbs.:  and  conse- 
quently, that  an  acre  of  ground,  filled  wilh  roots 
equally  productive,  would  yield  more  than  270  tons 
of  hay.  However  exorbitant  these  accounts  may  ap- 
pear at  first,  the  high  standing  of  these  gentlemen 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  their  accuracy.  My  own  ex- 
periments induce  me  to  believe,  that  under  circum- 
stances, hi  allregards  favorable, they  may  be  realised. 
Of  the  immense  value  of  this  grass,  to  us,  in  a  hot 
climate,  and  on  a  sandy  soil,  no  doubt  can  exist. 

I  have  ascertained  the  following  facts,  with  certain- 
ty. That  it  grows  spontaneously  and  luxuriantly,  in 
our  country,  on  alluvial  bottom,  and  rotten  limestone 
lands.  I  liave  planted  it  in  a  poor  sandy  loam  on  a 
clay  foundation,  (such  as  is  the  general  quality  of  the 
sliff  pine  lands  of  our  country.)  and  on  a  sand  hill,  ori- 
ginally as  barren,  and  as  arid,  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
These  soils,  well  mamired,  produce  it  abundantly. 
Even  the  long  drought  of  1832  (which,  with  me, 
continued  from  '23d  May  to  1st  August,  with  the  e.x- 
cepiion  of  one  slight  rain  on  the  9th  of  July)  did  not 
materially  affect  its  growth.  It  may  be  cut  as  early 
as  the  1st  of  May.  and  the  cutting  repeated  every  30 
days,  unlil  frost.  It  ought  to  be  planted  in  drills  three 
feet  apart,  and  two  feet  space  between  the  roots.    An 
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acre  will  then  contain  7,350  roots.  A  single  root,  of 
the  second  year's  growth,  (un  the  dry  sand  hill,)  at 
three  cuttings,  has  this  year  already  yielded  7  5  lbs.  of 
green  hay,  and  wiil  without  doubt  yield  at  least  as 
much  more  before  fiost.  At  thai  rate,  an  acre  o(  pure 
sand  lull,  well  manured,  would  yield  fifty-five  Ions  of 
green  hay,  equal  to  about  eighteen  tons  of  cured  hay, 
of  a  qu:ility  as  good  as  the  Lest  hludc  fodder. 

In  Januaiy  last,  I  drilled  sonic  seed,  in  drills  two 
feet  apart,  with  seed  dropped  at  intervals  of  si.\ 
inches,  intended  for  transplanting  ne.xt  fall.  The 
whole  ground  is  now  covered  with  a  mass  of  grass  2* 
feet  high.  On  the  lOlli  of  this  month  I  cut  and 
weighed  the  product  of  one  drill  thirty-five  feet  long, 
It  yielded  25  lbs.  of  green  hay,  which,  when  cured, 
produced  8  lbs.  of  delightful  forage.  At  this  rate,  an 
.icre  would  yield  15,750  lbs.  of  green  hay  at  one  cut- 
ling.  It  may  ypt  be  cut  three  times  [nore,  and  con- 
sequently, the  product  would  be  G.S.OOO  lbs.  of  green 
hay,  from  seed  planted  in  .January  last.  'I'he  product 
of  old  routs  is  from  two  to  three  fold.  These  seeds 
are  planted  on  pine  land,  wiih  a  poor  sandy  loam  on 
the  surface,  w  iih  a  clay  foundation — well  manvred.  I 
have  not  made  any  experiment  with  this  grass,  on 
any  other  Si^ils  than  those  above  specified,  but  1  know, 
it  grows  much  ni(.re  luxuriantly  on  alluvial  bottom, 
and  rotten  limeslone  lands. 

Mr.  Magoffin  is  ccrtuinhj  tnislaken,  when  he  sup- 
poses this  grass  is  found  indigenous,  only,  in  the 
western  prairies.  He  furnished  me  with  a  few  seeds 
of  his  own  raising.  I  also  procured  some  from  Mr. 
Elli  on  of  South  Carolina,  which  grew  in  Fairfield 
District,  and  some  from  Gen.  Owen,  which  grew 
spontaneously  on  his  planlation  in  Bladen  county,  in 
this  stale,  on  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Cape  Fear." 

They  are  all  planted  near  each  other;  and  ate,  un- 
questionably, the  .same  species  of  grass.  There  is  not 
the  least  difl'erence  between  that  found  in  this  state, 
and  that  from  South  Carolina.  That  sent  me  by  Mr. 
^Magoflin,  from  Alabama,  is  a  little  diflerent  in  color, 
being  of  a  paler  hue.  and  of  a  Utile  finer  te.xture. 

This  grass  is.  without  doubt,  the  "Tripsacum"  of 
botanisls.  In  EllioU's  Botany  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  vol.  2d,  page  522,  two  varieties  are  de- 
scribed. 

"1st.  Dactyloide?. — Root  perennial. — Stem  4  to  5 
feel  long. — Leaves  large,  3  feel  long,  H  inch  wide. — 
Flowers,  in  terminal  spikes. — Spikes  numerous. — 
Very  rare — have  only  seen  it  growii,g  on  the  inargin 
of  the  Ogeechee  river.— Flowers  from  May  to  July." 
"2d.  .Monosiachyon. — RocjI,  perennial, — Stem,  3 
to  5  feet  long. — J.iaves  1  to  3  feet  long,  1  inch  wide. 
Spike, .'ioliiary. — Flowers  in  terminal  spikes. — Grows 
abundantly  on  the  Sea  islands,  (particularly  on  Paris 
island,)  and  along  the  margin  of  the  salt  water. — 
Flowers  from  August  to  October." 

For  any  praclical  purpose,  there  is  no  difference 
between  these  two  varieties. — They  are  found  grow- 
ing together. 

Thefolhiwing  characleiistics  will  render  this  grass 
obvious  to  coininon  observers: 

It  grows  in  tufts  or  bunches,  measuring  about  two 
feet  across  and  three  in  height;  which  tufts  arc  com- 
posed of  numerous  branches,  springing  from  a  com- 
mon root,  wliich  is  tuberous  in  its  form  for  about  three 
inches,  and  terminates  in  many  small,  but  strong  ra- 
dicles. These  branches,  in  their  origin,  form  the 
common  root,  and  have  a  peculiar  arrangement;  be- 
ing produced  from  two  opposite  sides  of  the  tuberous 
portion  only,  and  di-parling  from  it  at  an  angle  in  oppo- 
site directions,  gives  to  this  part  of  the  plant  a  flat 
shape. 

The  leaves  which  (previous  to  the  period  of  flow- 
ering) all  issue   from   the  root,  are  of  a  deep  green 

•  A  well  known  writer  in  the  Newbern  Spectator  of 

the  19th  inst.  (II.  It.  C.)  slates  that  during  the  last  year 

•     he  found    the   linmagraison   the  shore   of  the  Neuse 

river,  and  tliat  a  pcntleman  in  Florida  assured  him  that 

he  had  found  it  in  that  territory.— £(/.  of  the  Observer. 


color,  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  inch  wide,  are  shaped  like  a  blade  of  fod- 
der, but  are  sawed  or  rough  on  the  edges,  particularly 
towards  the  point.  The  leaves  commence  in  a  sheath 
at  the  bottom,  which  incloses  and  covers  the  origin  of 
several  other  interior  leaves.  About  the  last  of  May, 
a  number  of  flower  stems  shoot  up  from  different  pans 
of  the  bunch,  and  grow  from  three  to  seven  feet  high, 
and  terminate  in  one,  two,  or  more  finger-like  appen- 
dages (called,  by  botanists,  spikes.)  The  upper  end  of 
the  .'■pike,  resembles  a  single  spike  of  the  tassal  of 
Indian  corn,  and  lias  a  blossom  (farina)  on  it.  The 
seeds,  (which  vary  from  three  to  six  on  each  spike) 
are  imbedded  immediately  below  this  tassel,  and  when 
flowering,  each  has  a  single  lag,  of  a  deep  purple  co- 
lor, resembling  the  silk  of  Indian  corn.  The  tassel 
drops  as  soon  as  it  has  shed  its  pollen,  and  then  the 
seeds  ripen,  one  by  one,  and  drop  off.  The  seeds  are 
imbedded  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  and  attached 
together,  after  the  manner  of  the  rattles  of  a  rat- 
tlesnake. 

The  flower  stem  is  jointed  and  cloathed  with  leaves, 
much  shorter  than  those  which  proceed  from  the  root, 
tlie  sheaths  of  which  embrace  the  stem,  to  within  a 
short  space  of  the  next  joint.  It  is  channelled  on  al- 
ternate sides  like  a  st;ilk  of  corn.  When  full  grown, 
it  puis  out  branches  at  nearly  every  joint,  which  ter- 
minate and  produce  seeds  like  the  main  stem. 

1  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  description,  to 
enable  persons  to  search  out  this  grass.  I  am  satisfi- 
ed it  will  be  the  source  of  much  wealth  and  comfort, 
in  our  pine  country  particularly.  It  is  certainly  the 
spontaneous  product  of  our  own  state.  I  know  it 
grows  in  New  Hanover,  Brunswick  and  Bladen  coun- 
ties, and  have  been  informed  it  is  found  in  Craven  and 
in  Orange,  and  may,  probably,  on  any  of  our  alluvial 
bottoms. 

Now  is  the  time  to  search  for  it.  It  is  in  bloom 
and  more  readily  identified,  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
seed.  When  not  in  bloom,  it  very  much  resembles 
some  other  grasses  which  are  different  in  their  nature, 
and  not  so  valuable.  I  might  add  much  more  regard- 
ing it,  but  again  refer  your  readers  to  the  essaj's  above 
referred  to.  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  B.  Meares. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 

ExPEBIME.NT    TO  TEST  THE     POSSIBILITY  OF  WhEAT 

Dlgenerating  I^TO  Cheat. 

October  20,  1832. 

A  spot  about  twenty  feet  square,  on  one  side  of  a 
field  of  corn,  was  let't  out  when  all  the  adjacent 
ground  was  ploughed  and  sowed  in  wheat  three  days 
before.  Soil,  a  silicious  loam,  (which  had  been  marl- 
ed in  1820,)  on  a  retentive  subsoil,  which  by  prevent- 
ing the  sinking  of  water  from  rains,  keeps  the  sur- 
face very  wet  through  winter  and  spring.  The  sur- 
face of  this  part  of  the  field  is  a  very  gentle  slope, 
declining  towards  the  north,  and  the  lowest  spot  of 
the  whole  (and  therefore  the  most  exposed  to  water) 
is  where  the  space  was  marked  for  this  experiment 
There  the  surface  becomes  level.  The  whole  field, 
including  this  spot,  had  been  ploughed  five  or  si.\ 
inches  deep  last  winter  for  corn,  and  well  cultivated, 
but  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  July.  All  re- 
mained very  clear  of  weeds. 

'I'he  space  was  slightly  smoothed  by  the  broad  hoe, 
merely  to  level  the  clods,  but  not  broken  any  where 
an  inch  deep,  and  generally  not  cut  at  all.  As  the 
corn  had  been  tilled  level,  and  not  hilled,  the  surface 
required  but  little  smoothing.  Wheat  was  selected 
for  the  trial  which  had  passed  through  a  cockle  sieve, 
and  of  course  was  all  eilher  shrivelled,  or  very  small 
grains  if  plump.  Lines  were  slightly  traced  along 
the  edge  of  a  straight  rod,  (not  more  than  half  an 
inch  deep,)  and  a  few  seeds,  varying  from  three  to 
seven,  were  placed  accurately  at  every  six  inches  of 
the  line,  by  notches  on  the  rod  made  at  those  distan- 


ces. The  seed  was  carefully  cleaned  of  every  grain 
of  cheat,  spelt,  and  cockle.  Half  the  square  was  thus 
planted  in  such  rows  six  inches  apart,  and  the  remain- 
der in  similar  rows  twelve  inches  apart.  For  fear 
that  even  this  very  defective  seed  might  not  be  bad 
enough  to  ii'sure  the  change  to  cheat,  one  of  the  sub- 
scribers picked  out  a  number  of  the  most  shrivelled 
and  imperfect  grains,  all  of  which  he  is  confident  will 
bring  cheat,  if  they  are  capable  of  producing  any 
thing,  which  is  very  doubtful  from  their  appearance. 
One  of  the  rows  was  planted  with  these  grains,  four 
being  carefully  deposited  at  each  distance  of  six 
inches.  All  the  seeds  were  covered  with  about  half 
an  inch  of  mold  taken  by  the  hand  from  the  intervals 
between  the  lines;  and  the  whole  space  was  then 
slightly  beaten  over  with  the  flat  of  the  broad  hoe. 

About  four  feet  width  adjoining  the  square,  and  of 
similar  unbroken  corn  land,  was  strewed  broadcast 
with  similar  defective  seed,  and  covered  as  shallow 
as  possible. 

The  earth  dry  at  this  time,  and  in  fine  order  for 
ploughing.  The  weather  uncommonly  warm  for  the 
last  three  days. 

Present  and  assisting  at  the  making  of  this  experi- 
ment the  undersigned  Thomas  Cocke  and  Edmund 
Ruffin,  of  Prince  George  county,  and  William  J. 
Cocke  of  Sussex — the  first  a  believer  and  the  second 
an  unbeliever  in  the  change  of  wheat  to  cheat,  and 
the  third  undecided.  It  was  our  design  in  this  ex- 
periment to  bring  into  operation  every  cause  to  which 
this  change  is  usually  ascribed  by  different  persons, 
namely,  1.  imperfect  seed — 2.  thick  sowing— 3.  a 
wet  soil — 4.  hard  or  unbroken  soil — 5.  grazing  or 
mowing,  which  is  to  be  done  next  spring. 

If  any  cheat  or  spelt,  should  grow  in  this  square 
from  any  other  seed,  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the 
product  of  the  wheat  we  have  planted,  unless  the 
plants  should  stand  in  one  or  more  of  the  positions  so 
accurately  fixed  by  measured  distances. 

Thomas  Cocke. 
Edmit.nd  Rcffin. 
William  J.  Cocee. 

.dpril  15,  1C33.  The  growth  of  plants  on  the 
square  is  very  mean,  (generally  six  or  seven  inches 
in  height,)  and  but  few  are  living  compared  to  the 
number  of  grains  sown.  Every  row  however  has 
some  plants  living.  Half  the  marked  row  where  the 
worst  seed  was  used,  and  as  much  of  the  one  ad- 
joining, was  cut  down  this  day,  within  an  inch  of  the 
ground,  and  the  parts  so  treaied  were  also  marked. 

June  3.  We  again  carefully  examined  the  ex- 
periment together,  to  know  and  report  the  final  re- 
sult. Not  a  single  head  of  cheat  or  spell  is  in  the 
whole  space.  The  cut  plants  have  grown  as  tall, 
and  ate  not  perceptibly  worse  than  the  balance  in  the 
same  rows.  The  row  sown  with  the  very  imperfect 
grains,  has  a  still  more  scanty  growth  than  the  others, 
but  had  twenty-four  heads  of  wheat  in  its  whole 
length;  a  few  of  these  heads  had  not  come  out  of  the 
boot,  and  perhaps  will  not  produce  grain — but  they 
were  opened  and  found  to  be  wheat,  like  all  the  rest 
which  were  out. 

The  adjacent  parts  of  the  field  of  wheat  contain  a 
few  scattering  stalks  of  cheat,  and  still  fewer  of  spelt. 
The  seed  had  been  well  cleaned  (though  probably 
not  perfectly)  by  the  hand  sieve. 

Thomas  Cocee. 
Edmund  Rufpin. 
Prince  George  Co.  June  4,  1S33. 


(From  the  Virginia  Farmer.) 

PLANTING  IRISH    POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor:  Buckingham,  May,  ySSS. 

I  planted  a  piece  of  ground  in  Irish  potatoes,  some 
of  which  I  cut  in  pieces,  leaving  an  eye  to  each;  the 
others  I  planted  whole.  Those  planted  whole  pro- 
duced more  than  those  cut,  though  the  same  quantity 
in  weight  was  put  in  each  hill.  D.  G. 


No.  22.— Vol.  15.] 
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(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

Account  of  the  INIay  Exhibition  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  CniRLKiTON. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  general  exhibiiiun  of  the  Horlicullnral  Jiieiely 
was  held  at  Seyle's  lonor  ruom.  on  the  23(1  and  ii4lh 
of  last  month;  and  altliough  the  .season  had  by  no 
means  been  favorable,  yet  this  exhibition  surjiassed 
any  thine;  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  here,  and  has 
given  an  iniuetiis  to  the  growini;  taste  tor  horticul- 
ture, whicli  will  soon  exliil)it  itself  in  tlie  more  taste- 
ful arrangement  of  our  gardens,  and  the  more  choice 
collection  of  beautiful  and  rare  ]ilaiils  which  will 
adorn  tliem.  Although  we  leel  our  incompetency  to 
do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the  s|>lendor  and  beauty 
of  this  exhibition,  yet  we  will  endeavor  to  convey 
some  idea  of  it  to  our  readers. 

On  entering  the  rowm,  the  visiter  was  struck  with 
the    tout   cnsemhlc    of  the   whole.     Immediately  in 
front,  but  at  some  distance,  he  beheld  a  pyramid  deco- 
rated from  the  bottom  to  the  top  with  geraniums,  and 
many  other  flowering  or  ornamental   plants;   whilst 
the    space    between    was   occupied    with    tables    and 
stands   filled  with    the  choicest   flowers   and    plants, 
vieing  with  each  other  in  splendor  an<i  beauty.     The 
liall  is  an  oblong  square,  the  door  being  at  the  western 
end.     On  each  side,  and  near  the  western  extremity, 
were  Iw'o  tables,  on  which  were  placed  the  vegetables 
exhibited   for  the  premiums  offered   by  the  society. 
Between   these  was  a  large  box,  three  or  four  feel 
square,  containing  a  Jasmimim  Iriiterva,  (sent  by  iSlrs. 
Schreiver,)  trained  four  or  five  feet  high,  on  a  wooden 
cross,  over  which   it  formed  a  beautiful   head,  some- 
what  in  the  shape  of  an   umbrella,  several   feet  in 
diameter,  and   covered   profusely  with   buds.     Very 
few  of  the  flowers  were  expanded:  in  a  week  longer 
it  would   have  been  a  most  splendid  sight.     Passing 
onward,  the  next  object  whicli   presented  itself  was  a 
gigantic  plant  of  the  Prince  George  geranium,  covered 
with  its   beautiful   scarlet  blossoms.     On   the  north 
side,  but  nearer  to  the  wall,  was  a  large  plant  of  the 
double  red  oleander;  whilst  on  the  south  side,  at  an 
equal  distance,  a  most  beautiful   plant  of  the  purple 
bananna  waved  its  large  and  graceful  leaves.     Pass- 
ing still  onward,  you  beheld  a  large  circular   table, 
profusely  decorated  wiih  bouquets  of  flowers;  whilst 
in  the  centre,  elevated  on  a  small  circular  stand,  was 
placed  a  jar  containing  a  large  plant  of  the  double 
■while  oleander  in  bloom.     Immediately  in  front  rose 
a  large  octagan  pyramid,  covered   from  the  top  to  the 
base  with  beautilul  flowering  or  ornamental  plants,  in 
jars;  among  which  the  geraniums  were  conspicuous, 
with  their  numerous  showy  flowers.     On  each   side 
of  the  pyramid  were  large  plants  in  boxes.     To  the 
east  of  the  pyramid  were  two  flower  stands,  on  which 
were  placed  large  vases  of  beautiful  flowers  furnished 
by  Mrs.  Bentham.     To  the  right  and   lelt  of  these 
were   two  small    square  pyramids,  containing   four 
ranges  of  stages,  on  which  were  placed  small  plants 
in  pots, and  cut  flowers  in  vases,  formed  into  bouquets. 
Still  further  to  the  eastward,  in    the  centre,  was  an- 
other large  circular  table,  with  a  smaller  one  elevated 
in   the  centre.     On   these  the  sinsle  (cut)  flowers, 
which  were  remarkable  either  for  their  rariiy  or  beau- 
ty, were  placed;   whilst  several  very  handsome  vases 
of  flowers  were  placed  on  the  smaller  elevation.     To 
the  north  and  south  of  this  table,  extended  two  long 
tables,  with   two  ranges  of  stages  on   each  side,  sur- 
mounted with   one  in  ihe  centre.     These  also  were 
filled  with    plants  in    pots  and   bouquets  of  flowers. 
Two    stands,  surmounted    with    large   vases   of   cut 
flowers,  were  placed  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the 
room,  and  terminated  the  whole. 

In  the  preceding  we  have  endeavored  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  arrangement;  but  to  describe  the  appear- 
ance of  the   hall   when   decorated  with    plants  and 


flowers,  and  filled  with  company,  would  require  an 
abler  pen  than  ours.  V\'e  cannot,  however,  quit  the 
subject  without  alluding  again  to  some  of  the  plants. 
Among  those  sent  to  the  exbibilion  was  an  American 
aloe,  just  on  the  eve  of  blossoming.  It  had  shot  up 
its  flower  stem  about  filteen  leet  high,  and  showed 
the  unexpanded  blossoms  on  many  branches:  a  week 
or  two  longer  and  it  would  have  been  in  lull  bluom.* 
This  plant  was  sent  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  James 
Nicholson.  It  was  impossible  to  get  it  in  the  room, 
owiiitr  to  the  winding  passage,  and  was  therefore  lelt 
in  the  yaid.  'I'liis  was  less  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
enabled  the  visiters  to  view  it  not  only  from  the  spot 
where  it  rested,  but  as  its  stem  rose  near  the  windows 
of  the  hall,  to  see  distinctly  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  flowers. 

The  purple  banana,  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Michel, 
w-as  remarkable  not  only  on  account  of  its  rarity,  but 
also  for  its  beauty.  The  variety  usually  seen  here  is 
the  yellow;  and  we  understand  the  purple  is  rarely 
to  be  found,  even  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been 
only  alter  much  research  that  Mr.  ISlichel  obtained 
it;  and  he  certainly  produced  a  very  fine  liealthy 
plant,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  at  the  base  of  which 
were  two  young  suckers,  just  appearing.  This  is  the 
only  plant  in  this  city,  and,  we  believe,  the  only  one 
in  the  state — perhaps  in  the  United  Slates.  Mr. 
Michel  also  produced  the  sweet  guava,  of  a  large  s-ize, 
and  with  both  flowers  and  fruit  on  it. 

Although  the  season  for  roses  had  passed,  yet  nine 
varieties  of  China  roses,  and  seven  varieties  of  sweet 
roses,  were  sent  from  the  garden  of  Miss  Stone.  A 
number  of  very  beautiful  flowers  were  also  sent  from 
her  garden,  among  which  was  the  Chinese  hybiscus. 
The  bouquets  were  uncommonly  handsome;  especially 
those  sent  by  Mrs.  William  John^on,  Mrs.  Cochran, 
Mrs.  Wagner,  Mrs.  Patton,  and  Mrs.  Bentham. 
Very  elegant  bouquets  were  also  received  from  Mrs. 
Eason,  Mrs.  Davis,  Miss  Webb,  Miss  Mathews  and 
Miss  Merchant. 

Mrs.  Hoff  and  Mrs.  Schreiver  contributed  largely, 
especially  in  geraniums.  Mrs.  William  Drayton 
sent  a  large  and  beautiful  carnation  plant  in  full 
bloom,  which  was  much  admired,  and  for  which  a 
premium  was  awarded.  There  were  but  few  dahlias 
sent,  but  few  being  in  bloom  at  the  period:  the  hand- 
somest were  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  James  Nichol- 
son. The  society  did  not  award  a  premium  for  these, 
having  determined  to  hold  an  exhibition  for  dahlias 
and  other  flowers  in  September. 

The  vegetables  exhibited  were  much  fewer  than 
we  could  have  wished:  in  fact  there  was  but  little 
competition  at  the  hall.  But,  by  a  regulation  of  the 
society,  the  whole  market  is  considered  as  in  compe- 
tition: that  is,  if  any  vegetable  has  appeared  in  mar- 
ket, any  time  during  the  season,  finer  tlian  that  e.\- 
hibited,  no  premium  is  awarded,  although  it  may 
Ruipuss  all  those  exhibited.  This  prevents  any  pre- 
mium being  bestowed  unworthily.  The  vegetables, 
however,  exhibited  at  this  time,  although  few,  were 
really  remarkably  fine;  and  we  do  not  recollect  ever 
to  have  seen  better,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  The 
fact  is,  we  are  already  witnessing  ihe  good  effects  of 
this  society  in  the  superior  size  and  better  condition  of 
the  vegetables;  and  in  a  few  years  Ibis  will  be  made 
manifest  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified. 
Our  society  has  increased  in  numbers;  and  what  is 
better  still,  the  taste  ftjr  horticultural  pursuits  is  ra- 
pidly spreading  throughout  our  city,  which  is  shown 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  plants  are  sought  after 
by  all,  whether  young  or  old,  ladies  or  gentlemen, 
and  by  the  desire  which  all  who  have  even  a  small 
spot  of  ground  evince  to  have  it  decorated  with 
flowers  and  ornamental  plants;  while  the  more  sub- 


•  Notwithstanding  this  plant  was  cut  off  near  to  the 
ground  to  bring  it  to  the  exbibilion,  yet  it  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  as  if  it  had  not  been  removed,  and  is 
now  (June  18)  covered  with  blossoms. 


stahlial  pan  of  the  garden  is  frequently  boasted  of 
and  shown  with  pride,  as  possessing  vegetables  which 
would  not  disgrace  the  tabic  of  any  one.  This  was 
not  the  case  a  few  years  ago;  and  from  the  improve- 
ment which  has  already  taken  place,  we  augur  the 
happiest  results.  It  will  yet  be  some  time  before  we 
can  vie  with  our  northern  brethren  in  exotic  plants, 
especially  in  those  which  are  rare  and  costly;  but  we 
doubt  not  the  time  will  come  when  our  exhibitions 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  their  best.  And  why 
should  it  not?  VVe  have  both  the  w-ealth  and  the 
climate,  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  a  taste  for  such 
pursuits,  which  is  now  just  springing  up,  but  which 
promises  to  produce  an  abundance  of  fruit.  We  sub- 
join the  report  of  the  standing  committee,  submitted 
to  the  society  at  their  last  exhibition. 

"An  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
took  place  at  Mr.  Seyle'son  the  23d  and  24th  of  May. 
The  arrangements  were  judicious,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  room  calculated  to  increase  our 
pride  and  pleasure  at  the  opportunity  thus  afforded, 
of  gratifying  the  community,  in  an  amusement  so  in- 
nocent and  delightful.  The  exhibition  brought  to  our 
view  a  great  number  as  well  as  variety  ol  flowers, 
and  we  therefore  congratulate  ourselves  not  only  in 
the  increased  extension  of  Flora's  reign,  but  in  the  in- 
creased skill,  taste  and  judgment  exhibited  in  their 
cultivation.  Aft'ording  health  and  agreeable  recrea- 
tion, as  such  pursuits  will  do— we  cannot  but  antici- 
pate the  period  when  every  lamily  will  present  a  par- 
terre of  its  own,  each  village  and  rural  retreat,  be  en- 
livened by  the  introduction  of  these  inost  agreeable 
and  pleasing  inmates.  The  flowers  of  our  woods, 
will  be  found  to  repay  by  their  beauty  and  fragrance, 
and  are  as  worthy  of  living  in  the  poet's  song  as  the 
cowslip  and  eglantine — our  vacant  lots,  our  cottages 
and  farms  adorned  by  their  presence,  and  the  travel- 
ler made  to  rejoice  by  those  emblems  of  peace,  inno- 
cence and  beauty. 

The  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  also  good,  though 
we  regret  not  having  a  greater  number  of  competitors. 
Such  vegetables  as  were  presented,  were  fine,  and 
good  evidence  of  what  could  be  done,  were  the  ne- 
cessary attention  bestowed. 

Of  fruits— the  season  of  ihe  year  does  not  afford 
much  variety  in  our  climate,  but  we  were  pleased 
with  the  size  of  the  strawberries  and  plums  presented. 
The  following  selection  has  been  made,  as  most 
worthy  of  the  premiums  the  society  has  offered,  for 
the  several  varieties  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
For  the  most  beautiful  flowering  exotic  plant — to 
Mr.  F.  Dupont,  Renealmin  nulanf  [Alpinia  nutans]— 
silver  medal. 

For  the  most  beautiful  flowering  indigenous  culti- 
vated plant— to  Mr.  J.  F.  O'Hear,  lor  Hydmngia 
qiiercifolia — silver  medal. 

For  the  most  beautiful  flower  from  an  exotic  bulb — 
to  Mrs.  \\  agner,  for  Jl^apanlhns  vmbdlahis,  Turk's 
cap — silver  medal. 

For  the  most  beautiful  carnation — Mrs.  William 
Drayton — silver  medal. 

For  the  most  beautiful  piiiA-  — Mrs.  Schreiver — sil- 
ver medal, 

Conlribiitors. — The  society  feel  particularly  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Cochran,  Mrs.  Wagner,  Mrs.  William 
Jnhnson,  Mrs.  Joseph  Johnson,  I\Irs.  E.  Rutledge, 
Mrs.  William  Drayton,  Mrs,  Bentham,  Jlrs.  Davis, 
Mrs.  Hoff,  Mrs.  Patton,  Mrs.  Eason,  Mis.  Schreiver, 
and  to  Misses  Stone,  Mathews,  Webb,  Craft  and 
Merchant,  for  the  specimens  sent. 

t-o  numerous  were  the  contributors,  that  it  would 
be  impossible,  in  the  brief  notice  we  are  compelled  to 
lake  of  this  exhibition,  to  award  the  due  merit  to 
each;  yet  we  cannot  pass  by  entirely  some  Which 
were  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest. 

The  American  ahe,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  James 
Nicholson,  was  much  admired,  although  not  fully  in 
bloom.     The   rfa/Jias,  sent  from  the  same  garden,  at- 
tracted much  attention  by  their  great  beauty. 
The  purple  banana,  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Michel,  attract- 
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ed  general  allenlion.  It  was  a  most  beautiful  plant, 
about  seven  feet  liigli,  and  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
rarity,  but  also  for  its  beauty.  It  has  been  obtained 
and  reared  to  its  present  slate  at  considerable  e.'cpense 
both  of  lime  and  money,  and  we  hope  that  Mr  Mi- 
chel will  be  rewarded  by  complete  success.  To  this 
gentlemen  the  society  were  also  indebted  for  liie  ex- 
hibition of  a  large  plant  of  the  sweet  guava,  wMtli 
flowers  and  fruit.  He  also  exhibited  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  moss  rose. 

The  bouquets  of  flowers  were  handsomo  and  taste- 
fully  arranged,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  any,  without  doing  injustice  to  the 
rest. 

Frails. —The  premium  for  the  finest  slraicbernes 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Michel. 

For  the  introduction  of  a  new  fruit,  to  Mr.  John 
Michel,  for  the  purple  bannnn. 

Tcg-cfaiZiS.— Twelve  best  roots  of  parsnips,  Mr.  J. 
A.  Winlhrop;  twelve  best  roots  of  sahnfij,  Mr.  E. 
\V.  liounetheau;  twelve  best  hold  rabi,  Dr.  II.  R. 
Frost;  twenty-five  best  leeks,  Mr.  E.  W.  Boune- 
theau;  twenty-five  best  onions.  Mr.  J.  Mathews;  best 
bushel  Irish  polaloes,  Mr.  J.  F.  O'Hear;  twelve  best 
artichokes,  Mr.  J.  A  Winlhrop;  twelve  best  tart  rhu- 
barb, Mr.  J.  D.  Legare. 


-?  RUaAX.  ECONOMY. 

(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ON  HEDGES. 

BY  Dri.  JOSKI'II  JOHNSON. 

Read  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  of  Charleston. 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  hedges, 
or  live  fences. 

The  scarcity  and  cost  of  goiid  materials  for  timber 
fences,  has  led  to  tlie  practice  of  commencing  inclo- 
sures  with  a  ditch  and  hank.  'I'his  practice,  however 
proper  for  economy,  and  the  preservation  of  the  wood, 
is  the  worst  that  can  be  for  the  propagation  of  live 
fences.  The  ditch  drains  the  adjacent  earth;  so  as  to 
exhaust  all  the  moisture  requisite  for  tlie  nourishment 
and  growth  of  the  tender  young  cuttings  or  sets;  and 
the  bank,  instead  of  supporting,  impoverishes  them. 
The  chief  cause  of  protiacted  growth— of  diffieuliy 
and  disappointment  in  all  hedges— in  all  countries,  is 
the  ditch  and  bank. 

Tl;e  next  grual  diClcully  arises  from  the  grass  and 
weeds,  which  are  suflcred  to  grow  with  the  young 
plants,  and  of  course  to  exhaust  the  sustenance,  more 
essential,  at  this  time,  to  their  growih;  because  of 
their  having, as  yet,  but  few  and  feeble  roots  for  their 
support. 

1st.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  tocommence  the 
planting  of  a  live  fence  in  Ociolier  or  November,  when 
the  grass  ceasing  to  grow,  would  not  injure  the  young 
plan'ts  for  the  first  six  or  seven  months. 

2d.  That  every  such  hedge,  should  beslieltered  by 
a  fence  or  inclcjsure  for  three  years,  until  ihe  plants 
shall  have  acquired  strength  to  support  ihomselves, 
and  bear  the  injury  usual  trmn  c;itlle. 

3d.  That  the  ground  be  well  prepared  by  plough- 
incT  or  hoeing,  a  space  at  least  four  (eet  wide. 

°4th.  Thartlie  plants  or  cuttings  beset  out  from  six 
to  eio-ht  inches  apart,  in  two  rows,  distant  from  each 
other  about  two  feet.  If  seeds  be  sown,  they  should 
be  nearer  to  each  other  in  each  trench,  to  allow  for 
failures. 

olh.  That  the  weeds  and  grass  be  carefully  kept 
down  for  two  years,  by  some  one  no  longer  valuable 
for  field  labor,  working  witli  a  light  narrcjw  hoe. 

Clh.  'I'hatall  hedges  be  |)lashed  or  wattled  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  about  five  feet  high. 

7lh.  That  no  tree  of  any  (Uscription,  be  suffered 
to  grow  within  thirty  feet  of  any  hedge. 

The  practical  advantages  of  fencing  with  the  non- 
descript  or  Cherokee  rose.liave  been  forcibly  present- 
ed to  the  public,  by  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Elliott,  aud 


Mr.  R.  E.  Rowand.  If  a  hedge  be  made  of  this,  it 
will  require  to  bo  trimmed  freely  with  hooks,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  growing  so  thick,  as  to  aflford  shelter  for 
rabbits,  tats,  &c. 

But  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  other  plants  for 
hedifes,  some  of  which  may  be  found  worthy  of  at- 
tention, in  dilTerent  situations  and  circumstances. 
The  daily  rose  (Rosa  canina)  is  very  easily  propa- 
gated bv  cuttings,  layers  and  seeds.  Itisaharciy, 
vigorous  plant,  and  in  two  or  three  years  acquires 
sufficient  height  and  strength  to  be  useful,  especially 
if  plashed  as  all  hedges  should  be.  It  is  preferable 
to  the  Cherokee  rose,  in  this  res])ect,  that  while  it  ac- 
quires a  sufficient  growth  as  early,  it  never  grows  be- 
yond what  is  necessary,  nor  imposes  the  expense  or 
trouble  of  frequent  dressings.  For  ornament,  it  is, 
at  least,  equal  to  the  other. 

The  pomegranate  is  very  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings  or  suckers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  I  do 
not  know  any  plant  which  takes  root  with  more  cer 
tainly.  The  wood  is  tough  and  durable,  grows 
promptly  to  a  sufficient  height  and  never  exceeds 
what  is  proper. 

The  oranges,  either  sour  or  sweet,  when  sowed  in 
trenches,  would  acquire  sufficient  growth  in  two  or 
three  years,  and  no  animal  would  be  so  daring,  as  to 
attempt  a  passage  through  its  impenetrable  barrier. 
In  this  way  it  would  bear  the  frost  much  better,  than 
in  detached  stems,  and  would  not  grow  either  so  high 
or  so  large  as  when  more  openly  and  widely  spread. 
It  would" probably  be  found  in  the  Southern  states,  as 
useful  as  the  well-known  lime-hedges  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  seeds  of  the  sweet  orange,  may  be  ob- 
tained in  great  abundance  from  the  decayed  oranges, 
at  the  fruit  shops. 

The  burning  bush,  (Pyracanthvs;)  for  this  sugges- 
tion, I  am  ind'ebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  James  Nichol- 
son, who  has  already  set  out  a  hedge  of  this  beauti- 
ful plant,  with  the  most  favorable  prospects  of  suc- 
ce:  s.  It  is  not  only  ornamental,  but  bushy  and  thorny, 
not  exceeding  the  proper  height  for  a  hedge,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  of  being  valuable. 

The  cassina,  (Rex  cassina)  if  not  too  familiar, 
would  be  highly  prized  lor  its  beauty  and  durability, 
as  an  evergr°een  hedge.  When  once  pla^lled,  it 
would  not  require  to  be  repaired  or  trimmed  for  many 
years,  if  ever.  To  please  the  eye  and  give  it  the 
uniformity  of  level  and  surface,  expected  near  a  resi- 
dence, it  may  be  occasionally  drest,  but  not  of  neces- 
sity. 

The  slow  or  black  haw,  {Vibernum  prunifoUwn.) 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  many  native  shrubi,  and 
one  of  the  first  to  unfcild  its  beautits  in  the  spring, 
may  be  propagated  froni  the  seeds,  or  t'rom  suckers 
and  layers,  or  by  transplanting  from  the  woods. 

The  hawthorn,  {Cratceiins  parvifoUwn,)  which  is 
found  in  such  abundance  in  all  our  old  fields  and  com- 
mons, may  be  transplanted  or  raised  from  seed.  It  is 
slow  in  its  growth,  but  not  so  slow  as  the  black  thorn 
of  Europe.  It  is  equally  certain  and  efTectual  in 
I'orming  a  quick-set,  hedge. 

The  crab  apple,  (Pijrus  cnronaria,)  is  one  of  the 
most  I'ragrant  and  ornamental  of  plants;  its  growth  is 
slow,  afi'er  having  acquired  the  ordinary  height  of  a 
fence,  and  it  may  be  propagated  with  great  ease  from 
seed.  It  may  likewise  he  transplanted,  but  is  said  to 
require  much  care  and  attention  to  preserve  it. 

On  the  subject  of  transplanting,  sutler  me  to  di- 
gress, for  the  puiposc  of  reminding  some  and  suggest- 
fng  to  others,  that  the  success  of  this  process  may  be 
greatly  promoted,  and  rendered  almost  certain,  by  di- 
viding the  long  horiv.ontal  roots  of  every  plant  or  tree, 
that  you  wish  to  remove,  at  least  a  month  or  two  be- 
fore you  contemplate  such  removal;  and,  if  pns.-ible, 
while  the  plant  is  still  vigorous  in  its  summer  foliage. 
The  objector  this  early  digging  round  the  plant,  is  l" 
give  the  opportunity  and  impose  the  necessity,  for  it 
U)  throw  out  numerous  fibrous  absorbing  roots,  to  sup- 
ply the  nourishment,  of  which  it  had  been  deprived, 
by  destroying  the  horizontal  roots.     While  the  tree 


remains  in  its  native  position,  this  can  be  readily  done 
in  a  month  or  two,  but  without  this  precautionary  mea- 
sure, it  is  exposed  tc  death,  before  it  can  obtain  suffi- 
cient nourishment  by  means  of  new  roots.  Again,  I 
would  recommend,  that  leaves,  pine-trash,  or  moss, 
be  thrown  round  the  roots  of  plants  newly  set  out,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  an  equal  temperature,  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  exhausting, scorching  influence 
of  the  sun,  preventing  the  growth  of  grass  and  weeds, 
and  retaining  moisture  about  the  routs. 

A  difficulty  may  be  supposed  to  exist,  in  making  an 
entire  inclosure,  by  the  impossibility  of  propagating 
highland  plants,  where  the  fence  should  pass  through 
a  piece  of  low  ground,  ^hall  the  hedge  be  interrupt- 
ed in  such  situations,  where  of  all  others,  the  rail  or 
common  fence  decays  most  rapidly?  I  think  that  it 
need  not  be  interrupted  by  such  a  circumstance.  1 
am  confident  that  native  plants  may  be  found,  well 
adapted  to  fencing  in  such  situations.  I  suggest  that 
the  hazel  or  pond  spice,  {haurus  genicuiata.)  may  be 
transplanted  from  ponds,  and  become  a  permanent 
fence.  The  vvillow  is  always  at  hand  in  such  situa- 
tions, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  success.  'J  he 
wild  rose,  (Rosa  corymbosa,)  and  bramble,  (liuhus  vil- 
losus,)  may  be  transplanted,  separately,  or  together,  on 
a  bank  run  in  the  fine  of  fence,  and  soon  become  im- 
penetrable. The  Tamarisk,  which  has  a  wonderful 
faclity  in  adapting  itsell,  to  all  descriptions  of  soils, 
may  be  tried,  particularly  where  such  grounds  are  oc- 
casionally overflowed  by  salt  water,  and  where  the 
line  of  fence  may  terminate  at  some  creek,  or  other 
stream  of  salt  water.  The  china  briar,  (.Smi/nx  chiiue,) 
and  green  briar,  {Smilax  j>cdumciduris,)  the  suple 
jack,  [Zyzijphus  volumbilis.)  the  cross  vine,  {Bignonia 
cnicigera,}  and  the  other  vines  which  grow  luxuriant- 
ly in  swampy  places,  may  be  transplanted  with  ease. 
The  whortleberry,  (I'nccin,  Staminos'm,  and  Fron- 
ilos'm,)  the  .is(ci-  cnrolmiuna,  the  Ivalinias,.lndrpm&- 
das,  llhododcndrous,  and  .izalicis,  may  contribute  to 
extend  and  adorn  the  inclosure.  The  farkle  berry, 
(VacciiVtn  arboreum,)  may  be  planted  and  transplant- 
ed in  fencing  through  a  piece  of  pine  barren,  whereit 
might  be  difficult  to  succeed  in  propagating  other 
shrubs. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  offer  an  opinion  as 
to  the  relative  advantages  of  these  platits  for  liedging. 
I  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  sufficient  experience 
to  decide  any  such  question.  If  a  garden  is  to  be 
hedired,  1  might  prefer  the  burning  bush  and  daily 
rose.  If  a  lane  near  my  house,  I  piobably  would  set 
out  crab  apples  and  pmncgranates  alternately,  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  apart,  and  fill  the  internii'diaied  spaces 
with  evergreens,  such  as  the  cassina,  holly,  orange, 
olive  and  Arbor  vita;.*  If  an  avenue  be  wanted  on  an 
inclosure  fur  a  farm,  I  might  prefer  the  slow  and 
haws,  with  intermediate  tufts  of  Cherokee  rose. 
Tamarisk,  crab  apple,  or  other  ornamental  plants. — 
But  such  selections  will  be  direc'ed  by  the  greater 
taste  and  experience  of  dififerent  persons,  or  by  the 
crrealer  facilities  enjoyed  for  obtaining  either  or  all  of 
the  different  kinds  of  plants.  If  a  permanent  fence 
he  wanted  tor  a  pasture  or  other  inclosure,  what  can 
be  wished  for  more  speedy,  more  certain,  more  dura- 
ble, and  less  troublesome,  than  the  coniniou  plum  of 
the  country?  (Prunns  umbellata,)  the  winter  plum, 
(Prunus  hiemalis.)  and  the  pig  plum,  (P)V//iws  c/ii- 
casH,)  may  be  likewise  used.  A  mixture  of  the  ihrea 
may  be  preferable  to  the  use  of  either  singly,  as  they 
blossom  at  diflerent  seasons  of  the  year,  and  thus  ren- 
der the  hedge  more  ornamental.  They  need  not  ever 
to  be  trimmed  or  dressed.  Let  them  only  be  plash- 
ed, and  the  work  is  done.  The  fence  will  be  impene- 
trable and  almost  everlasting. 


»  I  have  lately  heard  that  Mr.  J.  Lucas  and  Mr 
Thomas  Bennett  liave  perfected  beautiful  evergreen 
hedges  of  the  Arbor  vitie— and  adopt  the  idea  from 
their  experiment:  1  have  since  also  learned  that  Mr. 
Landreth,  of  Philadelphia,  liad  such  a  hedge  three 
years  old  in  the  year  1S31. 
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The  mode  of  plashing  a  hedge,  being  probably  un- 
known to  many  of  llie  society,  1  herewith  present 
both  a  drawing  and  a  model;  hoping  thereby  not  only 
(0  be  better  understood  in  my  endeavor  to  describe  it, 
but  that  a  stronger  impression  of  its  facility  and  ad- 
vantage, may  tliereby  be  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
members.  Plashing  is  done,  by  preserving  in  an  up- 
right po.silion.  every  fourth  plant,  in  the  line  of  your 
hedge,  and  bending  the  intermediate  plants  to  an  an- 
gle of  furty-five  degrees,  by  means  of  a  slight  notch 
near  the  earth,  so  as  to  be  wattled  and  interlocked 
with  at  least  two  of  the  ujiright  plants.  The  tops 
are  then  attached  by  a  thread,  vine,  or  |)iece  of  bark, 
to  the  lop  of  each  upright  plant;  until  the  growth  of 
branches  interlocking  each  other,  renders  the  intertie 
nnnecessary.  In  the  orange,  rose,  and  thorn,  it  is  pro- 
bably unnecessary  to  secure  the  tops  to  each  other. 
If  in  its  proper  place,  the  upright  plant  be  too  small  oi 
otherwise  defective,  a  stake  of  cedar  or  other  durable 
wood,  may  be  used  in  addition  to  and  in  support  of 
the  young  plants.  The  notch  or  incision,  near  the  root 
of  the  bending  plant,  does  not  injure  its  growth,  but 
generally  causes  a  growth  of  suckers  from  the  part, 
which  thickens  and  improves  the  hedge.  When  the 
stems  or  trunks  grow  too  slout,  or  when  it  becomes 
requisite  to  increase  the  mass  or  bulk  of  the  hedge,  it 
can  be  done,  by  cutting  the  trunk  half  through  near 
the  root:  an  abundant  growth  of  suckers  will  ensue, 
and  if  necessary,  the  trunk  may  then  be  removed  al- 
together. Plashing  has  unfortunately  been  spoken  of 
by  writers  on  this  subject,  as  applicable  only  to  old 
and  decayed  hedges,  and  even  then  with  doubts  of  its 
advantages.  I  think  that  these  doubts  arise  altogeth- 
er from  delaying  to  plash  until  the  hedge  is  decay- 
ing, in  which  situation  all  e,\])edients  would  be  at 
least  doubtful  in  restoring  its  strength.  But  if  prac- 
tised when  the  plant  has  acquired  its  proper  heio-ht 
and  strength,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefits. 

Tlie  want  of  fencing  materials  on  some  of  the  most 
valuable  plantations  in  the  state,  has  become  a  serious 
evil  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  very  general 
destruction  of  the  long  leaf  pitch  pine,  (Piniis  palus- 
tris,)  about  that  lime  by  insects,  has  left  the  planters, 
near  the  sea  coast,  under  great  difficulty  in  keepino- 
their  inclosures  secure  from  year  to  year.  The  lob- 
lolly pine  {Plnus  tocda)  decays  so  rapidly,  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  the  troub'.e  of  splitting  and  cartino. 

If  any  of  these  suggestions  should  be  deemed  wor- 
thy of  attention  by  gentlemen  owning  property  in  this 
or  any  other  southern  state,  the  result  of  their  expe- 
rience is  respectfully  requested  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
I  should  feel  as  much  pleased  in  finding  my  Sjiecula- 
tions  corrected  by  the  judicious  experiments  of  prac- 
tical men,  as  in  hearing  that  they  had  been  tried  and 
approved. 


(From  the  Alabama  State  Intelligencer.) 
CHOICE  OF  A  PURSUIT. 

An  interesting  article,  on  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
will  be  found  on  our  first  page,  which  we  have  co- 
jiied  from  the  Virginia  Literary  Rluseum.  The  ob- 
servations there  made  were  especially  intended,  it  is 
true,  for  the  meridian  of  Virginia;  but  "tliey  will 
answer,  with  but  slislit  variations."  as  they  say  in 
the  almanacs,  'for  Alabama  and  liie  other  southern 
states."  Here,  as  in  the  Old  Donjinion,  there  is  a 
perniciuus  and  unphilosophical  repugnance  towards 
manual  labor  and  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  Here, 
as  there,  we'.l  educated  youth  vainly  fancy  that  Ihey 
are  "not  upon  the  roll  of  common  men."  Tliey 
therefore  crowd  the  learned  professions:  and  many  uf 
them  are  doomed,  af;er  they  have  gone  through  the 
forms  of  admitiance  to  the  praciice  of  law  or  medi- 
cine, to  wail  for  clients  or  tor  patients,  until  they 
know  by  experience  that  "hope  delayed  makelh  the 
heait  sick."     We  would  be  pleased  to  see  a  greater 


portion  of  those  who  obtain  a  collegiate  education  turn 
their  atteniion  at  once  to  agricultural  pursuits.  For 
ihese  every  man,  we  believe,  has  by  nature  a  taste. 
If  a  different  avocation  be  first  selected,  still  the 
whims  of  fashion  and  the  sugticslions  of  pride  will 
often  give  place  to  the  voice  of  nature,  which  asks 
for  the  jural  retreat — the  tasteful  home — the  shaded 
yard — the  well  cultivated  garden,  uniting  beauty  with 
utility:  the  orchard,  bending  under  Heaven's  rich 
bounties— the  blushing  vineyard,  and  the  whitened 
field.  Is  there  any  thing  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
man  of  genius  in  creating  enjoyments  like  these?  On 
the  contrary,  we  should  be  much  inclined  to  pronounce 
the  man  greally  deficient  in  genius  who  should  have 
no  taste  for  them.  No  pursuit  can  afford  greater 
sccppe  for  originality  of  mind  and  inventive  powers 
than  ihat  of  husbandry.  Does  any  one  tell  me  that 
nothing  new  can  be  done  in  this  department — that  it 
is  the  old  humdrum  business  of  rnaldng  cotton  and 
corn,  potatoes  and  cabbage?  We  ask  him  to  look 
around  him,  and  see  if  no  improvements  could  be 
made  in  that  system  of  husbandry  which  he  wit- 
nesses. Has  taste  nothing  furlher  to  ask  for,  by  way 
of  improvement  in  the  erection  of  dwellings,  in  sur- 
rounding them  with  groves,  in  opening  avenues  and 
walks,  in  laying  out  gardens,  and  in  the  arts  by 
which  the  home  of  the  citizen  may  be  assimilated  to 
all  that  we  can  fancy  of  Paradise? 

We  may  be  told  that  these  are  the  thoughts  of  a 
closet  farmer,  who  prunes  his  trees,  sets  out  his 
flowery  shrubs,  and  guides  the  ornamental  vine, 
merely  in  imagii  alion;  that  farming  is  a  matter  of 
business;  that  it  is  laborious  and  irksome;  and  that, 
if  we  would  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  the  iilouming 
visions  of  fancy  would  soon  vanish  before  the  painful 
realities  of  toil.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  lliis 
objection:  yet  we  have  seen  enough  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  taste  and  comfort  surrounding  the  humble 
homes  of  men  in  moderate  circumstances,  to  convince 
us  that  what  we  say  is  not  all  fiction,  and  that  the 
want  of  taste  or  the  love  of  gain,  rather  than  the  want 
of  means,  is  the  cause  that  the  face  of  our  cultivated 
country  is  not  clothed  with  beauty  and  loveliness. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  w'e  would  have  any  one 
to  sacrifice  utility  for  the  sake  of  display:  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  with  the  highest  degree  of  utility  that 
beauty  and  taste  are  most  generally  united.  But 
that  agricultural  employment  which  will  bring  most 
money  to  the  farmer  is  not  always  the  most  useful. 
It  is  a  strange  inistake,  and  yet  it  is  very  frequently 
made,  to  confound  the  acqui-ilion  of  money  with 
utility.  The  happiness  of  life  is  made  up  of  enjoy- 
ments and  comforts,  too  minute  and  too  uum.eious  to 
be  specified,  very  few  of  Which  can  be  purchased  with 
money.  When  poets  have  sung  of  the  "sweets  of 
home,"  they  have  touched  a  kindred  cord  in  every 
heart,  which  assures  us  that  they  have  not  dealt  in 
fiction:  and  yet  who  does  not  know  that  the  delights 
of  this  domestic  paradise  do  not  consist  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  or  in  the  active  course  of  what  is 
called  a  profitable  business.  Ccjinpelence  is  indeed 
an  indis]iensable  ingredient  in  the  forming  of  a  happy 
home;  but  beyond  that,  it  is  he  who  boasts  himself  a 
practical  man,  and  a  man  of  business,  who  knows  and 
appreciates  the  value  of  money,  who  is  in  truth  the 
visionary,  who  forms  notions  of  happiness  and  conse- 
quence that  only  exist  in  his  imagination. 

Itseems  tons  that  (he  business  of  agricultureoughl 
to  be  held  in  higher  estimation  than  it  generally  is  by 
young  men  who  have  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  who  are  about  to  choose  some  profession  or  avo- 
cation for  the  employment  of  their  future  life.  It 
luust  be  admitted,  that  if  the  farmer  or  planter  were 
under  the  necessity  of  pursuing  in  all  things  the  beat- 
en track  of  his  predescessors,  namely,  (as  it  has  been 
justly  described,)  that  of  "raising  cotton  to  get  money, 
to  buy  negroes  to  raise  more  cotton,  to  get  more  mo- 
ney to  buy  more  negroes,"  then  indeed  tlie  pursuit 
would  have  very  little  in  it  that  could  be  called  in- 
viting: but  it  is  for  men  of  genius  and  cultivated 


Miinds  to  diversify,  modify  and  iitiprove  the  art  of 
husbandry,  in  such  a  manner  tliat  with  it  no  other 
avocation  will  bear  a  comparison. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  profession  of 
the  law  is  often  chosen,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  political  life.  If  this  should  bo  the 
object,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  employment  of 
an  agriculturist  would  not  (jffer  to  the  |iolitical  aspi- 
rant a  prospect  as  fair  as  he  would  find  at  the  bar. 
Should  he  not  possess  talents,  he  will  find  no  advan- 
tage by  biiiig  called  a  lawyer;  and  should  he  possess 
them,  they  will  make  themselves  known,  even  from 
his  country  residence.  Agriculture  is  the  common 
pursuit  of  the  mass  of  the  community;  and  therefore 
he  who  follows  it,  other  things  being  equal,  will  have 
the  greatest  share  of  popular  sympathy  and  attach- 
ment. 


(From  GoodscU's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
PREVENTIVE  FOR  POISON  BY  IVY. 

BrigUlun,  Slh,  mo.  17,  1633. 

An  ounce  cf  preventive  belter  than  a  pound  of 
cure.—[  noticed  an  article  in  Goodsell's  Genesee  Far- 
mer on  the  subject  of  poison  by  ivy,  and  as  it  is  one 
which  interest  farmers  at  this  season  of  the  year,  be- 
ing about  commencing  their  mowing,  I  am  induced 
to  state  for  the  benefit  of  others  what  I  have  learned 
on  that  subject.  In  the  year  I8I7,  I  was  engaged  in 
clearing  up  a  piece  of  Lav  land  where  mucTi  of  tiie 
ivy  grew,  atid  having  a  number  of  times  before  expe- 
rienced the  sad  effects,  by  nearly  lousing  the  use  of 
both  hands  and  feet  I  approached  my  labor  very  cau- 
tiously, watching  every  siep,  lest  I  should  touch  my 
enemy.  I  had  at  the  sa:ne  time  a  man  to  wdrk  with 
me,  who,  seeing  my  fjarful  situation,  to:d  me  lii 
"chew  the  leaves  and  swallow  the  juice,  and  I  need 
not  be  afraid  of  being  poisoned."  I  liesiiated  sujjpj- 
siiig  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease,  but 
from  his  repeated  assurance  that  it  would  not  hurt 
one,  and  liaving  his  example  in  the  case,  I  ventured. 
The  consequence  was,  1  labored  amongst  it  for  seve- 
ral days  without  ex])erieiicing  the  least^'inconvenienoe. 
From  that  time  to  the  jiresent  it  has  been  my  prac- 
tice, when  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  vine,  to  chew 
the  leaves,  and  have  never  been  poisoned  when  1  have 
done  so.  M.  Atw.^ter. 

JS^ote  Ed.— 'The  vine  above  alluded  to,  is  the  Rhus 
toxicodendron,  of  L.  and  the  variety  radictns,  a 
creeping  vine  from  which  many  small  roots  protrude. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  meadows  upon  stumps,  into 
which  the  roots  pene:rate. 


(From  Cabbage's   Economy  of  Alachinery  and  Manu- 
factures.) 

CLOVl^R  AND  TREFOIL  SEEDS. 
Some  years  since,  a  mode  of  preparing  old  clover 
and  trefoil  seeds  by  a  process  called  ••doct  .rin","  be- 
came so  provaleul  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  appeared  in  evidence  before 
a  committee,  that  the  old  seed  of  the  while  clover 
was  doctored  by  first  welting  it  slightly,  and  tiien 
drying  it  with  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur;  and  tliat 
the  red  clover  seed  had  its  color  improved  by  shaking 
it  in  a  sack  with  a  small  quantity  of  ind:go;  but  liiis 
being  deleoted  afier  a  lime,  the  doclorslhen  used  a 
preparation  of  logwood,  fined  by  a  little  opjieras,  and 
sometimes  by  verdigris;  thus  at  once  improving  the 
appearance  of  the  old  sfed,  and  diminishing,  if  not  de- 
stroying, its  vegetative  power  already  enfeebled  by 
age.  Supposing  no  injury  had  resulted  to  good  seed 
so  prepared,  it  was  proved  that  from  the  improved  ap- 
pearance, its  market  price  would  he  enhanced  by  this 
process  from  five  to  twenty-five  shillings  a  hundred 
weight.  Bat  the  greatest  evil  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance uf  these  processes  rendering  old  and  worlhleis 
seed,  in  appearance,  equal  to  the  best.  One  witness 
tried  some  doctored  seed,  and  found  that  not  above 
one  grain  in  a  hundred  grew,  and  that  tho.se  which 
did   vegetate   died    away    afterwards;    whilst   about 
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eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  good  seed  usually  grows. 
The  seed  so  treated  was  sold  to  retail  dealers  in  the 
country,  who,  of  course,  endeavored  to  purchase  at 
the  cheapest  rate,  and  from  them  it  got  into  the  hands 
of  the  farmers;  neither  of  these  classes  being  at  all 
capable  of  distinsuishing  the  fraudulent  from  the 
genui.ie  seed.  Many  cultivators,  in  conseiiuence,  di- 
minished their  consumption  of  the  article;  and  others 
were  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  lo  those  who  had 
skill  to  distinguish  the  mixed  seed,  and  who  had  in- 
tegrity and  character  to  prevent  them  from  dealing  in 
it. 


J^rices  Currenl  in  JVeio  York ,  Jiiig^usl  :',. 

Beeswax,  yellow,  18  a  20.     Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .15 

a\T\\   Upland,   .Uo.U;   Alabama,  .ISo.U.       Cotton 

Bng^in?,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  a  .214;  Flax,  .11  o.l5.      Flnx, 

American,  .S.ia.'J    Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean, 15. 00  o  15.25; 

rough,  13.01)  o .      Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  a  5.5C; 

Canal,5.6SJa5.81i;  Bait.  HowM  st.  6.25  o  6.3U;Ilh'd 

city  mills, a ;  country,  6.00  o6.12  ;  Alexand'a, 

5.81f,  a  6.00;  Fredericksburg,  5.8"i« ;  Petersburg, 

6  87^  a ;   Rye  flour,  3.62^  a  3. To;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  5.-5  a  3.814,  per  hhd.  16.50  a  U.OO.  Gniin,  Wheat, 

North,  1.16  a ;  \ir. o  — ;     Ilye,  North,  .'i  a 

7G;  Corn,  Yel.   North,  .14  a  .15.      Barley,  .—  a   —; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .38  a  40;  Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu. 

II ;  Ueans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  8.50;     Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  10.25  a  10. IS;  prime,  6.50  o  6.15;  car^o,  a 

;    Pork,  mess,  bbl.   15.25   a  15.15,  prime,  11.50  o 

11.15;  Lard,  .9  a  .lOi- 

DURHAM  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

1  have  for  sale  the  following  fine  animals: 
One  full  blood  Bull,  twenty  months  old,  sired  by  Bo- 
livar, out  of  a   first  rate  imported  cow.     Price  $200. 

One  full  blood  bull,  two  years  old — a  very  fine  ani- 
mal.    Price  $-'50. 

One  full  bred  Heifer,  two  years  old,  now  springing, 
but  the  calf  will  be  but  half  blooded,  being  (acciden- 
tally) by  a  common  bull.  She  is  a  very  fine  Heifer,  and 
will  be  sold  for  $J25. 

Less  than  Frill  Blood. 
One  Bull,  three  years  old,  fifteen-sixteenths  Durham; 
has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  as  fine  an  animal 
as  was  ever  in  the  United  States.  He  would  be  worth 
twice  the  price  now  asked  for  him  if  he  had  the  other 
sixteenth  of  Durham  blood.  He  will  be  sold  for  §300. 
One  Bull,  fifteen  months  old,  from  good  stock,  seven- 
eighths  Durham.     Price  §225. 

One  Bull,  three  years  old,  half  blood  Durham,  a  very 
handsome  animal,  and  from  good  stock.     Price  §160. 

One  Cow,  eight  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durliam,  a 
fine  breeder,  and  now  in  calf  by  a  full  blood  bull. 
Price  i\00. 

Three  .Milch  Cows,  half  blood  Durham,  very  good 
milkers,  and  of  good  size  and  form.  They  will  be  sold 
for  §50  each. 

Address  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

Jlmer.  Far.  Establishment. 


DEVO-N  CATTLE. 

V  For  sale  by  the   Subscriber,   one   Devon   Bull,   ten 
months  old;  a  handsome  and  promising  calf.  Price  §100. 
Also,  a  very  beautiful  and  valuable  Devon  Heifer, 
two  years  old.     Prtce  §115. 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
.American  Faniier  Establishment. 

BAKEWELL  SHEEP. 

The  Subscriber  has  become  agent  for  John  Barney, 
Esq.  for  the  sale  of  his  celebrated  Bakcwell  Sheep. 

The  stock  now  on  hand  for  sale,  is  the  following: 

Eight  or  ten  EWES,  of  good  age  and  quality,  at  prices 
from''§40  to  §50. 

About  the  first  of  September  next,  1  shall  have  from 
the  same  flock  six  or  eight  Rams  of  this  year's  stock. 
Price  §50  each.  ,      „     ,      r 

1  shall  have  about  the  same  time,  from  the  flock  of 
another  celebrated  breeder,  a  few  Ram  lambs— half 
Bakewell  and  half  Southdown.  Prices  from  §30  to 
§10  each.    Address  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Establishment. 


TALL  MEADOW  0.\T  GR.^SS  SEED. 

Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Establish- 
ment, 100  bushels  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  Seed,  of 
first  quality,  iust  harvested  and  for  sale,  at  $2.50  per 

bushel,  by        I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

-  TO  farmers: 

J.  S.  EASTMAN  would  inform  the  public,  th.ft  he 
has  in  store  a  good  supply  of  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths  by  the  dozen  or  single. 
Shovels,  Spades,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks. 

Field  and  Garden  Hoes,  and  a  general  assortment  of 
Garden  Tools  manufactured  expressly  for  him. 

Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  also  common  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn 
Shellers,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings  for  Da- 
vis' Improved  Patent  Ploughs,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  .Agricultural  Implements. 

And  also  Fox  and  Borland's  Patent  Spring  Concave 
Threshing  Machines  ready  made  on  hand. 

Likewise  a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  such 
as  he  believes  to  be  genuine. 

He  is  also  Agent  for  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  can  furnish  at  short  notice,  any  kind 
of  Iron  Castings  of  superior  quality,  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  can  be  had  in  this  city.  Tlie  quality  of  Cast- 
ing can  be  seen  at  any  time,  at  his  store  in  Pratt  street, 
near  Hanover  street.  .Ap-  26. 


A  BULL, 

One  year  old,  sired  by  Bolivar,  out  of  a  very  deep 
milker  of  fifteen-sixteenths  Durham  blood,  (conse- 
quently he  lacks  but  one-thiriy-second  part  of  being  full 
blooded,)  will  be  sold  for  §150.     Inquire  of 

I.I.  HITCHCOCK, 
Jlmerican  Farmer  EstablishrMnt. 


BAZ.TZI1IOBX:   FHICES  CXTBHSIJT. 

BiLTi.MORE  Market. — There  is  scarcely  a  shade  of 
variation  in  the  prices  of  flour  or  grain.  The  small 
quantity  of  Howard  street  flour  coming  in,  sells  from 
wagons  at  je.OO  for  fresh  ground.  The  demand  from 
stores  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  retail  for 
home  consumption.  Our  quotations  of  \vheat  embrace 
the  prices  given  for  the  various  qualities  from  good  to 
prime. 

ToB,'icco.--Seoonds,as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
grounil  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5. 00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00  ;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappcry.suitableforsegars,  6.00  a  15.00  ;  yellow  and 
red, 9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  D 20. 00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a . — Ifappahoniiock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky.  3. 50  a   S.(  0.     The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  SS;!  hhds.  Md.;    10  hhds.  . 
Ohio;  and  2  hhds.  Vir. — total  455  hhds. 

Floor — best  while  wheatfamily  ,  §6.15  a  1.25;  super 
Howard-street,  6.124  0  6.25;  city  mills,  6. I24  a  6.25- 
city  mills  extra  6.50  0  — ;— Corn  Meai.  bbl  3  624; — 
GnMN,  new  red  wheat,  1. 15  a  1.20;  white  do  1.20  a  1.25-- 

— Corn,  white,  62  a  64,  yellow,  64  a  66; Rve,  65  o  61 

—Oats,  28  a3I.— Bkans,  15  o  80— Peas,  65  0  10 

Clovek-seed  S.OO  a  — ■ Timothy.  3.00  a  Or- 
chard   Grass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.25  0  2. 50 — Herd's,  1.00a Lucerne  —  n  314  lb.— 

Barlkt,-Flaxseeii1.31  nl.50-CoTTOK:\'a. —  r. Lou. 

IS  a .\Iab.  —  a. Tenn.  ^  a.  — ;  N.Car. — n. — - 

Upland a  11 WiiisKET,  hhds.  1st  p. 29  a;  — in  bbls. 

30  fi  314 Wool,  If  ns/ieii.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  45 

a  50;  American  Full  Blood, 38  n  42;  three  quarters  do. 
33rt  38;half  do.  30  a  33;  quarter  do.  28  a  SO;  common  25 
a  28.  Unwnihed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  25  a  30; 
American  Full  Blood,  22  n  25;  three  quarters  do.  20  a 
22;  half  do.  IS  a  20;quarlerdo  16  a  IS;conimon,  16  a  IS 
H  EM  I',  Russia,  ton  ,«.  ISO  c  190;  Country,  dew-rotted,  6 
a  1c.  lb.  waler-rotttd.1  nSc— Feathers,  31  a  38;— Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4. 124n  4.25;    ground,  1 .50  a  bb!. 

Iron, gray pigforfouiidries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton, 28. CO  n  30. On ;  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 
15.00  aSS.OO. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.15  a  6.50 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a3. 25;  Hickory, 4.00  a  4.50;  Pine,  2.00. 


EARLY  YORK  CABBAGE, 

And  all  other  GARDEN  SEEDS,  suitable  for  fall 
sowing,  are  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Seed 
Store,  by  I.I.HITCHCOCK. 

WANTED,  A  BAKEWELL  RAM, 

One  year  old  or  more,  for  which  a  fair  price  will  be 
paid.     Inquire  of  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

American  former  Establishment. 

A  DEVON  BULL, 

Six  years  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respect, 
for  sale  low.  He  is  believed  to  be  decidedly  the  best 
animal  of  the  kind  in  Maryland.     Price  §200. 

Address  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  fanner  i^stabtishment. 


TURNIP  SEED,  BUCKWHEAT,  &c. 
400  lbs.  White  Flat  and  Red  Top  Turnip  Seed. 
100  lbs.  Ruta  Baga  or  Swedish  do         do 

The  above  is  of  the  present  years'  growth  and  rais- 
ed under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Robert 
Sinclair,  whose  long  success  in  raising  this  article 
warrants  us  in  recommending  it  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. 

Also,  Early  White  Dutch  Tankard. 
Yellow  Bullock  and  Yellow  Stone  Turnip. 
200  lbs.  Fall  Radish   Seed,  consisting  of  White  and 
Black  Spanish,  Long  White  Summer,  kc. 

100  lbs.  prime  London    Early   York  Cabbage  Seed, 
Early   George,   Green   Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  and  many 
other  kinds  suitable  for  Fall  Sowing. 
In  Store: 
50  bushels  Seed  Buckwheat. 
100  bushels  Herds  grass. 
50  bushels  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass. 
200  lbs.  Canary  Seed. 
1500  lbs.  Yellow  Locust  Seed. 
150  lbs.  Yellow  Mustard  Seed. 

WANTED.— Clover,   Timothy  and    Orchard   Grass 
Seed,  for  which  the  highest  price  will  be  given. 
July  13.  SINCLAIR  ft  MOOKE. 
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Agriculturist— On  Live  Hedges;  Varieties  of  Plants 
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GENKRAL 
Agricultural  and   Horticultural  Establishment: 

COMPRISIXC, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  .\gricultaral  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

^y-  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  pro.spec- 
tus  of  the  "Establishment," and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  kc. 
kept  tor  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  .iddiesB  for  that  purpose. 

AnESTs  for  the  Farmer.— .\11  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  doil.ir  Ibr  each  new- 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  olhcr  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  vNcek.) 

^y-  Direction  of  I.ETTERS.^.\ddres3  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Fanner,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Baltimore,  FRiDAV,;AtJGDST  16,  1833., 

GoiA  Grass. — The  foll'Hving  letter  frcim  Mr. 
{lerbemoni,  on  the  subject  of  Gaiiia  Grass,  will  be  read 
wilh  interest.  It  seems  to  us  impossible  that  so  man)' 
gentlemen,  such  as  Mr.  llerbemont.ol'  South  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Meats,  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  McGuftin,  of 
Georgia,  and  several  ctliets.all  of  whom  have  tried 
it,  should  be  niisialien  in  the  value  of  it  as  a  forage 
grass.  And  if  they  are  not  mislakeo,  then  it  is  one 
uf  the  most  im]>oriant  acquisitions  ever  made  in  south- 
ern agriculture — and  we  have  good  reason  to  hope 
that  the  middle  states  at  least  will  be  able  to  avail  of 
it  also,  as  we  have  a  plant  of  it  that  wilhslnod  the 
frosts  of  last  winter,  and  from  a  publication  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  we  are  led  to  beli>-ve  it  is 
growing  spontaneously  near  Washington.  (We  have 
taken  measures  to  obtain  some  of  the  plants,  supposed 
tube  the  Gama  Grass,  and  shall  bi  able  tasjpeaU  with 
certainty  as  to  this  fact  shortly.) 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  valuable  grass  may  be 
found  in  various  places  ihroughout  the  middle  and 
southern  stales,  and  we  recommend  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  letter  of  Win  D.  Meats,  esq.  published  in  our. 
last  number,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  characters  of  the  grass,  that  it  may  the  more 
readily  be  identified.  Mr.  jNIears,  and  Mr.  Herbe- 
inont,  agree  as  to  the  identity  of  what  heretofore 
were  considered  two  distinct  species.  Tripsacum 
dactyloides,  and  T.  monaslachyon,  the  latter  being 
the  gama  grass  in  question.  I'hese  gentlemen  con- 
sider them  the  same  plant,  the  number  of  spikes,  one 
or  more,  being  an  accidental  circumstance.  We 
therefore  agree  with  Mr.  Herbemonl,  that  the  old 
specific  names,  monastachyon  and  dactyloides,  should 
be  abandoned,  and  that  of  Tripsacum  g-amte,  adopted  as 
the  botanical  name.  The  seeds  of  the  gama  grass 
are  very  hard,  having  a  thick  shell  that  almost  resists 
the  knife,  and  therefore  we  think  it  should  be  well 
soaked  in  warm  water  before  it  is  planted. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  fronn  Mr.  Mears,  whose  article  on 
this  grass,  appeared  in  our  last.  He  confirms  verbal- 
ly all  the  favorable  accounts  heretofore  published  on 
the  subject,  and  says  that  he  considers  the  discovery  of 
the  valuable  qualities  of  it  the  must  important  event  to 
the  south  that  has  ever  occured  in  agriculture.  It  will 
enable  the  southern  farmer  to  produce  hay  and  green 
forage  to  any  extent,  and  thus  render  him  indepen- 
dent of  the  noith  and  west  for  beef,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
and  in  .fact  make  the  south  a  stock  raising  country. 

S?-\Ve  hope  the  people  of  the  south  will  lake 
measures  to  secure  all  the  seed  that  can  be  obtained. 
They  may  depend  upon  receiving  a  good  price  for  it. 

GAMA  GRASS. 

A    PROBABLE   BoTAKKlCAL    ERROR    RESPECTING    IT, 

CORRECTED. 
Mr.  Smith  :  Columbia,  S.  C.Augvtit  2,  1833. 

Dear  Sir,— In  the  number  of  your  American  Far- 
mer, of  the  2Cth  ult.  page  157,  1  noticed  an  article 
taken  from  the  Newbern  Spectator,  signed  H.  B.  C. 
on  the  subject  of  the  gama  grass,  Tripsacum  niunosta- 
chyon.  This  gentleman  says: — "And  to  this  conclu- 
sion," (that  all  the  diflerent  species  of  this  o-enus 
were  cultivated  for  provender,)  "I  have  been  led  bv 
my  subsequent  inquiries  of  those  who  Iftvo  cultivated 
the  grass.  For  one  gentleman  assures  me,  that  the 
grass  which  he  cultivates  as  the  gama  grass  has  the 
spikes  aggregated,  and  is  therefore,  the  Tripsacum 
dactyloides;  another,  that  the  spikes  of  his  grass  are 
cylindrical  and  solitary,  and  is  therefore  theT.  mono- 
slachyon,  if  indeed,  it  be  not  the  T.  cylindricura  of 
Michaux."  This  led  me  to  suspect  that  there  might 
be  some  error  in  the  original  description  and  denomi- 
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nation  of  the  plant,  and  to  ascertain  this  as  much  as  1 
am  able,  I  examined  my  gama  grass  in  a  slate  ul  cul- 
tivation, more  particularly  than  i  ever  had  done,  and 
compared  il  with  the  description  of  various  botanists. 
This  satisfied  me  of  the  |)robabilily,  (at  least)  that 
the  T.  dactyloides  and  the  T.  monostachvon  aie  the 
same  grass,  and  that  Michaux  and  the  other  botanists 
who  have  noticed  it,  have  probably  lieen  led  into  an 
error  by  the  circumslance  which  will  be  noticed  here 
below.  My  grass,  the  seed  of  which  was  given  lo 
me  in  the  spring  of  183-2,  answers  the  description  ot 
both  species,  viz:  some  of  it  has'double,  others  triple 
spikes,  while  others,  perhaps  the  greater  number 
have  single  ones,  I  speak  only  of  the  first  terminal 
spikes.  'I'his  might  indicate  that  I  have  both  species; 
but  the  stem,  whether  terminating  in  a  single,  double 
or  triple  spike  invariably  |iroduces  none  but  single 
cylindrical  ones  on  the  bianches.  Now  if  you  exam- 
ine the  plant  wilh  several  spikes,  before  the  branches 
have  put  oul,  (and  the  principal  or  terminal  spike  ge- 
nerally arrives  lo  perfection  before  ihe  branches  make 
their  appearance,)  it  will  be  found  to  agree  perfectly 
with  the  T.  daclyluiiles;  but  if  the  plant  be  examin- 
ed later,  the  spike  at  the  termination  of  the  branches 
which  are  all  single  and  cylindrical,  and  they  agree 
perfectly  wilh  the  description  of  tlie  T.  monosta- 
chvon. Some  of  the  plants,  particularly  some  of  the 
less  vigorous  ones,  have  the  terminal  spike  single  and 
cylimlrical.  It  appears  to  me  extremely  probable, 
that  ftlichaux  and  others,  have  only  examined  this  plant 
rather  too  early,  ami  by  seeing  in  one  locality,  plants 
bearing  several  spikes  at  the  summit,  and  in  another, 
perhaps  less  ferule  spot,  single  cylindrical  ones,  have 
very  naturally  taken  them  (or  di^rtinct  species.  I  may 
here  observe,  that  before  the  branches  with  their  sin- 
gle spikes  make  their  appearance,  the  principal  and 
terminal  one  has  already  lost  all  iis  sexual  characters, 
so  ihal  in  this  slate  the  plant  cannot  be  subject  to  cor- 
rect botanical  examination.  I  have  not  seen  the  other 
species,  T.  cylindricuin,  and  T.  hermaphrodicum. 
Pursh  seems  to  have  suspected  the  error;  for  he  says, 
"the  T.  monostachjon  seems  to  be  but  a  single  spiked 
variety  of  the  former,"  (the  T.  dactyloides.)  It  is 
needless  here  tono'ice  the  botanical  characters  of  the 
plant,  which  are  certainly  the  same  in  all  I  have  seen; 
but  I  may  observe,  that  when  it  terminates  wilh  too 
spikes,  the  two  when  brought  close  together  form  a 
cylinder,  and  so  do  the  three  spikes;  the  last  being 
triangular,  and  the  former  semi-cylindrical. 

As  this  plant  is  not  a  native  ol  my  immediate 
neighborhood,  I  have  not  seen  it  in  its  native  slate.  1 
divided  the  small  parcel  of  seed  given  lo  nie  into  two 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  planted  in  my  garden, 
and  the  other  at  my  farm;  both  very  dry  sandy  spots. 
That,  at  my  farm  was  planted  in  a  row  about  four 
h  indred  feet  long,  a  jiart  of  which  is  much  poorer  than 
the  other,  and  the  poorest  part  produced  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  single  spikes  than  the  other,  or  than  that  in 
my  garden.  The  number,  with  two  spikes  is  com- 
paratively very  small,  next  the  three  spiked,  then  the 
single  or  cylindrical  ones  which  are  rather  the  most 
numerous.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  I  speak  here 
only  of  the  first  and  terminal  spikes  at  the  summit; 
for  all  the  lateral  ones  are  invariably  single  and  cylin- 
drical, and  perfectly  similar  to  the  others  iu  every 
olher  respect. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  have  errors  in  science  cor- 
rected, and  it  is  particularly  so  when  they  relate  to  an 
object  likely  to  be  so  extensively  useful  as  the  gama 
grass  promises  to  be.  I  have  thus  noticed  this  pre- 
sumed error  to  induce  abler  and  better  known  botan- 
ists to  look  into  this  matter,  and  make  the  due  correc- 
tion. It  seems  to  me,  that  if  I  am  correct  in  my  view 
of  the  subject,  both  specific  names,  dactyloides  and 
monostachyon,  will  have  to  be  given  up,  and  some 
other  given  to  designate  the  plant.  I  am  not  prepar- 
ed to  propose  positively  a  name;  but  I  will  suggest, 
that  if  '-gama"  is,  as  it  seems  lo  be  the  name  of  a 
Spanish  gentleman  who  first  introduced  this  grass  in- 
to cultivation,  in  Mexico  or  elsewhere,  why  not  com- 


memorate the  benefit  by  giving  it  his  name  as  the  spe- 
cific one,  particularly  as  it  is  thai  by  which  it  is  now 
more  geiii  rally  known?  Tii|)sacuin  gama  or  gamae, 
would  then  ilo  veiy  well,  and  it  seems  tome  very  desi- 
rable always  to  approximale,  as  much  as  is  prac'ica- 
ble,  the  coiumoii  to  llie  botanical  names. 

It  is  siip|)oscd  that  this  grass  is  rather  too  cnarse 
and  rough.  Il  would  pr(jbably  be  .to  if  it  weie  kept 
till  it  is  loo  old  before  it  is  cut  for  fodder.  As  1  intend 
to  save  all  the  seed  of  it  I  can,  I  reserved  only  a  small 
portion  of  my  grass  for  cutting,  and  it  was  cut  for  the 
iourth  lime  this  season,  on  the  ■ll\\\  ult.  It  might 
have  been  cut  at  least  once  more,  if  1  bail  began  ear- 
lier, as  I  should  have  done;  and  I  expect  lo  cut  it  at 
least  two  or  three  times  more.  I  wi-h  it  were  prac- 
ticable lo  semi  you,  sir,  a  specimen  of  the  hay,  as  also 
specimens  of  the  stalk  with  its  various  spikes  for  bo- 
tanical examination.  I  shall  do  so  it  I  can.  The  hay, 
I  have  no  duubt,  would  be  found  excellent.  As  to  the 
amountof  produce,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  account 
I  have  seen,  slating  that  it  would  be  about  300,000  lbs. 
of  green  grass  per  acre,  the  person  that  made  it  was 
rather  too  sanguine;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  must  productive  and  easily  cultivated  grass 
ever  tried  in  this  country.  I  am,  very  respectfully, 
dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant.     N.  Herbemo.nt. 


EARLY  CORN. 

Mr.  Smith:      Siloa,  Greene  Co.  Tenn.  Jufy  SI,  1833. 

■Sir,  — I  observe  further  notices  of  the  early  white 
corn,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer.  It  has  with 
me  verified,  if  not  gone  beyond  the  flattering  accounts 
heretofore  given  of  it  in  your  paper.  The  few  grains 
you  sent  me,  I  planted  in  a  square  piece  of  ground, 
consisting  of  twelve  hills,  distant  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart  each  way  in  my  garden.  I  did  not  get  the 
grains  until  towards  the  last  of  April,  and  planted 
tiiem  on  the  same  day.  I  was  attentive  to  the  pro- 
gress of  its  growth,  and  was  satisfied  it  was  in  the 
roaslino-ear  state  about  the  middle  of  June,  perhaps _a 
little  before,  but  seeing  its  rapid  progress,  ind  being 
desirous  to  save  every  ear,  I  did  nut  pull  or  suffer  any 
to  be  pulled  in  its  soft  state.  Il  is  now  hard  and  dry, 
the  stalks  as  well  as  corn,  dried  entirely.  I  removed 
it  into  a  safe  place  still  on  the  stalk— but,  am  con- 
vinced it  would  now  vegetate  if  p'anted — but,  al- 
though there  is  fully  as  much  of  the  summer  remain- 
ing in  this  climate  as  has  pus-ed,  I  shall  not  try  a  se- 
cond crop,  but  reserve  it  all  for  the  greater  certainty 
of  a  spring  crop. 

I  felt  some  hesitation  about  the  numerous  suckers 
which  put  out  from  the  stock,  I  broke  them  off  gene- 
rally as  last  as  they  appeared;  two  I  left  to  two  of  the 
strongest  plants,  which  produced  each  a  small  ear. 
The  other  parcel  of  grains,  which  were  much  shri- 
veled as  if  unripe  when  gathered,  I  also  planted  in 
about  as  much  ground  in  my  garden  as  the  first.  It 
all  came  up,  aiid  has  grown  quite  lall,  (the  while  not 
more  than  three  and  a  half  feet  lo  the  top  of  the  tassel,) 
and  although  the  tall  corn  was  marked  earliest  garden 
corn,  [by  mistake — it  was  iheeaily  Tuscarora.]  il  has 
but  just  passed  the  roasling-ear  slate,  and  was  very  full 
and  fine,  the  grain  larje  and  white,  of  that  we  have 
eaten  about  half.  I  ihink  it  a  fine  corn  in  this  climate, 
and  might  be  advantageously  adopted  as  a  field  corn 
here,  it  is  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  our 
common  flint  kind.     I  am,  most  respectfully, 

John  Lote. 


A  Steel  Trap. — A  gentleman  who  had  long  been 
subject  to  the  nocturnal  visitation  of  thieves  in  his  or- 
chards, wishing  to  preserve  his  properly  without  en- 
dangering any  one's  life,  procured  from  a  hopital  the 
leg  of  a  subject,  which  he  placed  one  evening  in  a 
steel  trap  in  his  garden,  and  next  morning  sent  the 
crier  round  the  town  to  announce  that  "the  owner  of 
the  leg  left  in  the  trap  in  Mr.  R's  grounds  last  night, 
might  receive  it  upon  application."  He  was  never 
robbed  again. — English  paper. 
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AMEiUCAX  FARMER. 


AGHICULTUSlE. 


(From  l.'ie  ijoutlicrn  Agriculturist.) 

Account  of  an  Agrici  i.tlrm.  Exclrsion, 

.Made  into  the  South  of  Georgia  in  lite  winter  of  1  S3  J' 

BV  THK  ED. Toil. 

(Continued  from  page  115.) 
We  remained  several  days  at  " //oyjc 'on,"  enjoying 
llie  liospilal.iy  ul  J  Uamiltor.  Couper,  Kstj  during 
wliicli  lime  vvu  wfre  bu.^ily  employeil  in  viewing  llie 
iilaiitation,  and  laliiiio  notes  of  such  tilings  as  we  saw 
or  lieard  of.  To  I\lr.  Couper,  we  feel  peculiarly  in- 
deblei!  for  ilic  many  facilities  lie  afforded  us  for  view- 
in"'  liis  esiablishiiient  and  its  various  operations,  lie 
nut  only  polilely  allended  us  in  our  excursion  over  llie 
various  fields.  ]).jiniin;r  out  sucli  tilings  as  were  moil 
wurlliy  of  notice,  and  giving  sueli  information  as  was 
necessary;  Ijui  lie  also  subniilled  to  our  inspection  ilie 
various  booKs  kept  on  ihe  pl.ice,  and  tluis  exbibiied 
lo  us  the  iiiiiiulesl  details  ol'  the  operations  of  llie 
l)Ianlalion.  Cut  even  with  all  these  facilities,  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  have  given  as  ample  and 
as  satisfaolory  an  account  of  '•  Ilopclon,''  as  we  wish- 
ed, and  as  it  justly  meriis,  had  he  not  kindly  assisted 
us  still  fiinlier  by  furnishing  liS  with  notes  in  reply 
10  several  aueries  propounded  to  him.  To  ihese  we 
shall  freqiierlly  refer  in  ouraecountof  this  place,  and 
quote  largely  from  tlietn,  as  being  more  full  and  more 
satisiactory  than  any  thing  we  can  pen:  we  shall  only 
add  such  uiher  matters  as  are  not  embraced  in  them. 
or  which  our  notes  enables  us  lo  give  something  in 
addition. 

Wc  need  scarcely  say,  that  our   time  passed  most 
]ilcasar.lly,  and   much   did  we  reirret  thai  our  time 
would  not  |-.eri:iit   us   to  remain    longer,  for  although 
we  gathered  much   information    during  the  time  we 
remained,  yet  we  arc  conscious  that  twice  that  period 
miflit  have  been  spent  both  pleasantly  and  profitably. 
It  requires  many  days  to  examine  and  understand  the 
manafemcnl   of  any   large  csiablishnient,  especially 
such  a  one  as  ••Hopeion,"  where  not  only  all  of  the 
valuable  crops  of  the  south  are  cultivated  in  rotation^ 
hut  where  lliey  are  also  prepared   for   market  on  the 
])laco,  and    where   every  arrangement   exhibits   both 
science  and  skill,  and  ihe   maiiagemeiit  of  one  well 
versed  not  only  in  the  science  but  piactice  of  agricul- 
lure.     We  hcsiiale  not  to  say  ••Jlopelon,'^  :s  decided- 
ly the  best  regulated  planlalion    we  ever  iisited,  and 
we  doubt  w  liether  it  can  he  etpialled  (certainly  not  sur- 
passed) in  the  southern  states,  and  perhajis,  when  wo 
consider  the  extent  of  the   operations,  the  variely  of 
orons   cullivated,  and   the  number  of  operatives  who 
liavc  to  be  directed  and  managed,  so  that  llieir  work 
may  be  made  productive,  it  will  not  be  presumptuous 
to  say,  that   it  may  fairly  cballenpfe   c..'nipari.-.on  wilh 
any  estahlishnieni  in  ihe  United  States;  whether  we 
consider   ihe   syslcniaiic   arrangement   of  the   whole, 
the  rei'ulariiy  and  precision   wjih  which  each  and  all 
ul  the  opcraiioMS   are  condiicled,  or    the  perfect  and 
daily  accountability  established  in  every  deparlment. 
AVe  hope  we  may  be  able  to  give  such  an  account  of 
this  ])lace  as  will  convey  a  coriect  idea  of  its  man- 
an-iui.eiit,  and  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  nol  lire, 
should  we  enter  more   inio  detail  than   is  usual  with 
us:  wc  mav  be  tedious  and    uninteresting,  but  it  will 
not  be  from  want  of  interesting  matter,  but  our  ina- 
bility to  give  it  a  pleasing  form.     We  i'eel  more  de- 
birous  of  entering  into  minute  details  of  this  place  be- 
cause it  highly  deserves  to  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  for 
our  southern  planters.     In  a  few  years  other  planta- 
tions may   equal,  perhaps  surpass   what  ''Hnpetoii" 
now  is,  but  Mr.    Couper  is  yet  a  young  man,  well 
versed  in  all   the  sciences   requisite   for  a  southern 
planter,  and  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  opera- 
tions.    If  he  has  already  accomplished  so  much,  what 
may  we  not  yet  exjieet,  when  further  experience  shall 
liave  added   tolas  already  extensive  stock  of  infor- 
mation, pointing  out  his  errors  and  opening  new  vistas 


lo  his  si'fht.  We  may  remark  here,  en  ;)ussuu<,  that 
every  statement  we  shall  give  may  be  impliciliy  relied 
on,  for,  wilh  Mr.  Couper,  there  is  no  gue.ss  work, 
every  Irifnsaclion  is  regularly  entered  in  some  one  ot 
Ihe  hooks  kept  on  the  plantation,*  and  on  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  any  fact  or  experiment,  1ie  can  at  once 
turn  to  llie  record  of  It,  if  he  has  ever  had  any  expe- 
rience on  llie  siilijecl.  His  fields  are  also  laid  out 
\\itli  ihe  ulmost  accuracy,  so  that  the  exact  quantity  in 
each  is  ili.-liiielly  known,  and  consequently,  the  exact 
product  ascerlained,  if  any  thing  like  care  is  taken  in  ihe 
measurement  when  gathered;  and  as  daily  returns  are 
made  of  every  operation,  there  is  not  ihe  possibility 
of  any  eiror  uecuring  which  would  nol  he  almost  im- 
niedialely  delecled. 

••Hopcton"  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Alatamaha  river,  about  five 
miles  by  the  course  of  the  river  from  Darien,  and 
lourleen  miles  from  the  sea.  Tlie  swamp  land  i.« 
connecied  with  the  high  land  of  the  main,  which  is 
pine  barren,  and  valuable  only  for  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  excellent  timber  lor  building,  and  fuel  lur  the 
lurnaces  of  the  steam  engine  and  sugar  kettles. — 
The  several  Iracts  of  land  composing  the  plantalion 
contains  14  IG  acres  of  swamp  and  '2388  acres  of  pine 
land.  Of  the  swamp  135  are  river  knoll,  50  bay 
land,  and  the  remaining  1261  acres  are  tide  swamp, 
which  9JG  acres  of  swamp,  and  30  of  pine  land  has 
been  cleared  and  are  under  cultivation.  Of  the  93G 
acres  of  cleared  swamp,  73Gi  acres  are  enclosed  by 
one  outside  bank.  This  bank  is  3  3-5  miles  in  Icnglli, 
has  a  base  of  20  feet,  a  lop  of  5  feet,  and  a  height  of 
5i  feet.  It  is  coated  throughout  its  whole  length 
wilh  Bermuda  grass,  (Cynodon  daclylon.)  known 
among  us  ^'s  joint  grass.f  Of  these  73Gil  acres  en 
closed  within  Ibis  bank  G79i  acres  are  arable.  3U 
acres  are  occupied  in  ditches,  and  iC  acres  in  bank. 
Of  the  arable  lands  637i  acres  are  in  fields,  1S3  in 
margins,  and  2-!*  acres  in  roads.  The  remainder  of 
the  cultivated  land  having  been  recently  cleared  is 
under  smaller  banks. 

♦  To  these  books  we  shall  ao;ain  refer. 

fThis  grass  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Couper 
for  the  coaling  of  all  rice  field  banks,  as  it  is  a  sure 
protection  against  any  breakage  by  freshets  — instances 
having  occurred  where  the  water  has  pourud  over 
banks  thus  protected,  for  days  wilhout  doing  the  least 
damage,  whilst  those  spots  not  thus  protected  were 
sv.'cpt  entirely  away.  A  striking  instance  of  llie  elfi- 
eacy  of  this  grass  in  protecting  the  banks  was  men- 
tioned to  us.  The  whole  of  one  of  the  division  banks 
was  thus  coated,  except  where  a  footpath  crossed. — 
During  a  freshet  the  water  swept  over  this  bank  for 
some  lime  with  considerable  violence.  When  it  had 
subsided,  the  bank  was  found  entire  and  wilhout  the 
least  injury,  except  where  this  foolpalh  bad  crosseil, 
and  liurc  it  had  Ihe  appearance  of  a  small  ditch  having 
been  cut  by  a  spade  that  part  alone  which  was  uiiprolccted 
by  the  grass  being  washed  away.  Trom  all  that  we  saw 
and  heard,  both  from  Mr.  Couper  and  others,  wc  can- 
not too  strongly  recommend  it  lo  our  planlers,  fur 
coating  tlieir  river  banks  at  least,  especially  where  they 
are  subject  to  damage  from  freshets.  Cure  must,  liou- 
ever,  be  taken  lo  permit  il  to  get  a  lonlliold  on  the  high 
land,  for  of  all  grasses,  it  is  ibe  most  difficult  lo  eradi- 
cate, with  the  exception  of  the  nut  grass,  which,  we 
believe,  is  not  lo  be  conquered  even  by  the  French- 
man's palenl.(n)  but  wiiilst  coufincd  to  the  river  banks, 
il  is  completely  kept  in  check  by  the  water,  by  which 
it  is  easily  killed.  Wc  saw  banks,  on  which  it  hod 
been  for  fourlccn  years  wilhout  its  having  spread  be- 
yond the  base,  and  this  one,  of  the  cross  banks  running 
Ihrough  the  very  midst  of  the  holds.  On  ISutler's  Is- 
land, it  has  been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  is 
still  confined  lo  the  banks;  in  fact,  so  completely  is  il 
under  control,  that  not  the  least  fear  is  entertained  of 
its  ever  encroaching  on  the  cultivated  land,  and  as  a 
protection  lo  the  banks,  it  is  thought  invaluable. 

(n)  A  Frenchman  took  out  a  patent  a  few  years  ago  to 

destroy  this  grass  by  scalding  it  to  death.     Wc   refer 

tiic  curious   to   the   spcciHcalion   of  his  jialcnt,  in  the 

1  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  should  they  be  dispos- 

'  cd  to  enter  the  list  wilh  it. 


iAucrsT  IG,  1SS3. 

As  this  place  is  on  account  of  its  situation  exposed 
to  injury  fro.ti  freshets,  which  sometimes  are  very 
deslrucuve  on  this  river.  Mr.  Couper  has  with  great 
judgnieiil  divided  his  fields  into  five  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  prolecled  by  banks  of  sufficient  strength 
to  resist  ordinary  inundations.  'I'he  advantage  of 
this  arrangement  is  at  once  olivious.  Should  the 
banks  of  any  single  division  give  way,  that  division 
alone  would  suffer,  the  banks  of  the  other  four  being 
amply  strong  enough  lo  protect  them;  but  should  any 
of  them  prove  uneqial  to  the  force  of  water  [iress- 
iiig  on  them,  yet  only  those  divisions  would  suffer. 
Thus,  ihen,  instead  of  relyin'j  on  one  large  external 
bank  for  Ihe  safely  of  the  crops,  he  has  five  on  which 
dependence  can  be  placed,  besides  the  usual  check 
banks,  and  it  rarely  will  occur  ihat  more  than  one  of 
these  divisions  will  suffer,  unless  llie  freshet  be  indeed 
overpoweiing.  At  any  rate,  the  risk  is  diminished, 
and  the  probability  is,  that  only  one  division  or  one- 
filth  Would  suftVr. 

It  was  a  beautiful  clear  and  mild  day  in  December, 
when  we  first  arrived  at  "Hupetony  The  river 
landing  is  near  lo  ihe  terminalioii  of  a  large  canal, 
along  llie  hanks  ol'  which  a  foolpalh  runs,  leading  up 
lo  the  settlement.  On  emerging  from  a  few  shrute 
on  the  margin  of  the  river,  llie  whole  of  Ihe  llopetun 
establishment  burst  on  the  view,  and  was  truly  a 
beiutiful  sight.  The  large  while  mansion,  situated 
<'n  an  eminence  rising  somewhat  abruinly  from  the 
fields,  and  partly  concealed  by  shrubbery;  the  sleairi 
mill  and  sugar  eslablislinient  wilh  the  lolly  chimney, 
from  Ihe  lop  of  which  arose  and  genlly  curled  Ihe 
light  blue  smoke;  the  various  offices  neatly  while- 
washed,  and  which  showed  toadvaiilage  as  half  seen, 
half  hid  by  shiubbery,  they  appeared  and  disappear- 
ed, as  you  advanced  along  ihe  bank,  foimed  a  sight 
truly  pleasing.  The  distance  from  the  landing  to  tho 
sugar  house  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  a  large  and 
deep  canal,  with  lock  gates  at  the  river  tuns  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  thence  to  the  sugar  mill,  from  whence 
it  proceeds  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  house, 
passes  along  the  margin  of  the.  high  grounds,  again 
through  the  fields,  and  finally  empties  into  the  river 
a  short  distance  from  where  it  commenced.  This 
canal  is  three  miles  in  length,  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the 
surface,  ten  at  the  bottom,  and  four  and  a  half  deep, 
and  is  very  important  in  draining  the  fields,  admit- 
ting water  for  cleansing  the  planlalion,  carying  up 
ihe  cane  crop  to  the  mill,  the  produce  to  the  river, 
and  bringing  up  supplies.  W^e  shall  have  occasion 
again  to  notice  this  canal,  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Proceeding  along  this  bank,  in 
due  course  of  lime,  we  arrived  at  the'  sugar  eslab- 
lislinient, where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Couper,  and  witnessing  the  mill  and  boilers  in  full 
operation.  We  were  not  detained  here,  long,  at  this 
time,  but  conducted  to  the  mansion  and  introduced  lu 
his  charming  family.  In  the  afternoon  we  again  visit- 
ed Ihe  sugar  iiuuse,  and  examined  the  various  opera- 
lions  from  ihe  landing  of  the  cane  from  the  flats  on 
the  canal,  at  the  foot  of  the  inclined  ])lain  to  the 
draining  of  the  sugar  in  the  curing  house.  We  seve- 
ral times  visited  the  establishment,  and  shall  in  tho 
proper  place  give  h  more  ample  account  ol  what  we 
saw  and  noted.  Whilst  here,  we  visited  the  nur.sery 
and  hospital,  the  negro  quarters,  Ihe  cotton  house,  and 
the  oilier  offices,  together  w  iih  a  number  id'  llie  fields. 
.Ml  the  crops  had  been  harvested  exi-ept  the  cane,  and 
we  had  Ihe  pleasure  of  seeing  all  the  o|)eralions  con- 
nected with  this  valuable  crop,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  slripjiing  the  cane  to  the  final  prepara- 
tion for  market.  But  we  will  proceed  more  syslema- 
lically  to  work,  and  give  an  account  of  all  we  saw  in 
their  proper  places.  We  will  commence  wiih  tho 
arrangement  of  the  fields,  and  the  crops  cultivated,' 
and  we  will  here  quote  largely  from  Mr.  Couper's 
noles. 

"The  average  size  of  the  fields  is  about  fifty  acres. 
They  were  originally  laid  oft'  for  cotton  culture;  and 
the  divisions  were  made  principally  wilh  reference  to 
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facility  ot  dralri:in;e  anJ  the  quality  uf  the  soil.  As 
the  size  of  the  u;aiig  o(  npnrroes  admits  of  these  fields 
being  worked  in  one  day,  they  have  not  been  reduced 
since  ad(i|)ling  the  rice  culture.  The  usual  form  is 
lectani'ular,  ivith  an  average  '.vidlh  of  1100  feet  from 
bank  to  bank,  and  a  length  of  from  'iCOO  feet  to  .3o00 
feet.  The  lields  are  surrounded  by  leading  ditches, 
the  average  diiirpnsions  of  which  are  4  feet  deep,  S 
feet  at  the  suilace,  and  4  feet  at  the  hollom.  At 
right  anules  to  I  lie  leading  ditches  are  smaller  ones, 
about  2  feet  wide  and  2  i'eet  (hep,  524  feet  apart. — 
In  most  of  the  fields  these  small  ditches  are  interseci- 
fd  by  roads  21  feet  wide,  with  side  ditches  3  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  deep.  These  roads  are  generally 
about  -lo  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  Each 
field  is  ihercfore  divided  into  four  sections,  having  an 
average  width  of  250  feet,  and  a  length  equal  to  that 
uf  the  whule  field.  Wlien  the  fields  are  in  a  dry 
culture  crop,  a  deep  waier  furrow  is  opened  by  the 
plough,  parallel  to  the  roads  at  intervals  of  52*  feet. 
The  land  is  thus  checked  ofl'  into  small  squares  of  52S 
feet,  or  IG  tn  an  acre. 

'■The  original  object  of  making  the  roads  was  to 
facilitate  the  harvesting  of  the  cane  crop.  Indepen- 
dently of  this  ihey  are  very  useful  in  draining  and  f  >r 
the  carting  if  manure.  .  As  ihey  are  planted  and  pro- 
duced good  crops  of  every  kind,  the  space  occupied 
by  them  is  no;  lost. 

"To  all  of  the  fields,  trunks  are  placed  at  the  points 
most  advantageous  (br  draining:  and  one  square  foot 
orifice,  or  waier  -way,  is  allowed  for  3  acres  of  land. 
"Those  fields  which  are  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  river. drain  into  a  canal,  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  plantation.  This  canal  is  three 
miles  in  length.  1  j  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  10  feet 
at  the  bottom,  and  4i  feet  deep:  the  extremities  of  it 
terminate  at  the  river.  At  one  of  them  is  a  lock  gate 
75  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  wilh  four  pair  of  gales, 
calculated  lo  pass  flats  45  feet  long,  and  1 1  feet  wide 
at  any  stage  of  Ihe  lide;  except  the  last  i  of  the  ebb 
and  first  i  of  the  flood;  at  the  other  is  a  flood  gate  35 
feet  long,  1 1  i'eet  wide,  with  two  pair  of  gates. — 
This  arrangement,  by  allowing  the  water  to  enter  at 
one  end  of  ihe  can;il  and  lo  be  discliarged  at  the  other, 
prevents  it  from  stagnaiing.  This  canal  cost  about 
10,000  days' labor.  It  serves  the  purposes  ot  draining 
and  flowing  the  interior  fields— and  of  harvesting  the 
crops  and  transroriing  produce  and  plantation  supplies 
to  and  from  the  river,  which  is  H  miles  .distant  from 
the  settlement.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  harvest- 
inof  the  cane  crop,  as  it  admits  of  the  use  of  flats  car- 
rying from  12  to  15  tons:  two  of  which  are  connect- 
ed together  and  drawn  by  a  ycke  of  oxen,  attached  to 
a  tow  rope. 

"Crops  cvltivatcd.— On  the  pine  land,  sweet  and 
Irish  poialoes.  cow  peas,  turnips  and  rye.  This  soil 
is  regularly  manured  from  the  cattle  pens,  and  is  de- 
voler!  to  secondary  crops. 

"On  the  swamp  lands.  Rice. cane,  cotton,  and  oc- 
casionally corn.  The  three  first  named  crops  are 
made  to  alternate  with  each  other  as  far  as  the  dis 
turbing  causes  of  new  clearings,  unexpected  e.xten- 
sion  of  a  new  culture,  contraction  of  an  old  one,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  situation  have  permitted. 
In  order  to  apply  to  practice  the  important  principles 
of  a  rotation  of  crops,  the  general  system  is  to  alier- 
nale  a  rice  crop  with  one  of  cotton  or  cane.  The 
leading  objects  are  fo  make  a  plant  requiring  a  dry 
culture  succeed  one  benefited  by  water:  and  to  inter- 
pose tlie  cotion  having  a  system  of  broad  leaves  and 
a  long  tap  root,  between  the  cane  and  rice,  which  are, 
both  fibrous  rooted  and  narrow  leaved.  The  best  ro- 
tation of  these  three  crops  has  been  found  to  be,  first 
year,  nVe,  second,  co«f))i.  third,  ca/ic.  If  the  land  is 
fresh  and  strong,  then,  first  year,  rht,  second,  cotton, 
third,  crt/if,  fmilh,  cone.  If  worn,  the  cane  should 
be  limited  to  one  year. 

"If  the  land  is  kept  longer  than  one  year  in  rice, 
particularly  if  flowed  during  the  winter,  the  subse- 
quent dry  crop,  has  with  me,  been  of  inferior  quality. 


The  wet  culture,  if  too  long  continued,  leaves  a 
sourness  in  the  land  which  is  unfavorable  to  cotton, 
but  more  so  to  cane.  To  avoid  this  effect,  the  land 
should  be  but  one  year  in  rice,  and  kept  dry  and 
deeply  turned  up  during  the  winter  months. 

"Cotton  is  placed  after  rice  in  prelerence  to  cane, 
because  its  habits  are  more  dissimilar,  and  because, 
beii.g  cultivated  on  higher  ridges,  the  land  is  sooner 
deprived  of  the  sourness  and  coldness  left  by  the  wa- 
ter culture.  Moreover  from  the  frequent  hucings 
given  to  the  cotion  plant,  together  with  the  action  of 
its  tap  root,  the  soil  is  best  pulverized  and  adapted  to 
receive  the  cane.  A  further  reason  is,  that  tlie  cane 
being  the  more  valuable  crop,  it  is  placed  imder  the 
most  favorable  circumstances. 

"On  the  knoll  lands,  cotton  and  cane  only  are  made 
fo  alternale.  'I'his  rotation  is  a  trying  one;  and,  to 
prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  manure  must  bo 
resorted  to.  The  leaves  of  the  cane  listed  in  during  the 
winter,  form  a  valuable  and  large  source  of  manure. 
The  supply  most  relied  on,  however,  is  derived  from 
Ihe  expressed  canes,  placed  from  li  to  3  feet  deep  in 
the  cattle  pens:  anfl  t'rom  rice  straw,  either  listed  in 
under  the  cotton  beds,  or  placed  in  sheep,  hog,  and 
cattle  pens  and  then  used. 

"The  result  of  a  syslem  of  rotation  of  rice,  cotton 
and  cane  is  highly  favorable  to  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  each   crop      It  is  particularly  so  to  the   rice 
crop,  which   rarely  falls'  short  of  70  bushels  lo  the 
acre,  after  either  cotion  or  cane.     The  cane  crop  is 
generally  fine  afier  cotion:  and    cotton   al'ler  cane,  if 
the  cane  trash  is  listed  in.     The  advantage  is  not  so 
manifest  in  a  cotton  crop  following  one  uf  rice,  par- 
ticularly, as  above  noticed,  if  the  land  has   been  in 
rice  several  years  immediately  preceding.     By   the 
adoption  of  the  alternate  wet  and  dry  culture,  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  weeds  and  grasses  peculiar  to  each  is 
greatly  facilitated;  and  hence,  a  great  saving  of  labor 
is  effected.     A  further  and   important  advantage  re- 
sults from  the  alternate  culture,  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession in  which  the  labor  is  applied   to  the  diflTerent 
criq)S,  ]iarlicularly  the  rice  and   cane.     The  planting 
of  the  Ihrce  crops  follows  most  conveniently,  as  the 
cane  should  be  placed  in  the  ground  before  the  1st  of 
March;  the  rice  between  the  Isl  and  the  ei-.d  of  March; 
and  the  cotion  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  lOih  of 
April.     The  harvesting  ot  rice  and  cane,  does  not  at 
all  interfere,  as  that  of  the  former  is  completed  some 
time  before   that  of  the  latler  is   commenced.     'Ihe 
cotton  picking  interferes  somewhat  with  the  harvest- 
ing of  both  rice  and  cane;  but  when  the  proportion  of 
the  cotton  crop  does  not  exceed  one-fourth  to  one-sixlh 
of  the  others,  by  ajudicious  arrangement  of  work,  and 
the  employment  of  the   weaker  hands  in  picking,  no 
very  serious  inconvenience   is   felt.     The  lime  which 
intervenes  between  the  laying  by  of  the  crops  and  the  har- 
vest, affords  leisure  for  cutting  wood,  cleaning  canals, 
ditches.  Sic.    The  manufacture  of  the  three  crops  fol- 
lows in  convenient  succession.     From  the  1st  of  No- 
vember to  the    15th  of  December,  is  devoted    to  the 
manufacture  of  the  cane  crop.     From   the  latler   pe- 
riod, the  weak  hands  are  occupied   in   assorting  and 
moling  cotton,  while  the  stronger  hands  are  engaged 
in  ditchinn-,  ploughiuo-   listing  and  planting  cane.    As 
the  cotton  crop  is  ginned  by  Eave's  gins,  propelled  by 
animal  power;  and  the  rice  threshed  out  by  a  threshing 
machine,  driven  by  a  steam  engine,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the   gang  of  negroes  is   diverted    from  the 
field  operations,  for  the  preparation  of    these  crops 
for  market. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  advantage  re- 
sulting from  the  alternate  culture  in  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  in  drawing  from  it  the  great- 
est amount  of  vegetable  production. 

••We  yet  want  100  acres  of  the  full  compliment  of 
land  for  the  gang:  when  the  clearings  wliich  have 
been  commenced  are  finished,  we  shall  have  in  culti- 
vation 1000  acres  uf  land;  and  as  a  part  of  it  will 
for  some  years  be  unfit  fur  cotton  and  cane,  for  some- 
time to  come  the  rotation   in  those   fields    will  be  de 


ranged.  The  proportion  of  the  various  crops  will  be 
about  500  acres  in  rice,  170  in  cotton,  and  330  in 
cane." 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 

UUST  IN  wiiE.vr. 

We  have  seen  some  winter  wheat,  which  last  v.'eek 
promised  a  most  bountiful  harvest,  mined  by  the  rust; 
and  an  examination  of  the  crop  corrobur-ties  the  opin- 
ion which  we  have  behire  inculcated,  as  brought  for- 
ward by  Dr.  Dwight,  that  it  is  owing  to  too  much 
sap,  produced  by  an  excess  of  food  of  animal  nature, 
or  from  animal  manure.  We  are  aware  that  there  are 
various  theories  to  account  for  the  rusl,as  it  is  called, 
upon  grain.  Some  consider  it  occasioned  by  a  fungus 
plant,  very  small  and  very  numerous,  a  kind  of  moss 
Hhich  attaches  itself  to  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the 
grain,  and  sucks  and  sucks  the  sap  lill  there  is  no 
mure  for  it.  Hence,  some  say  that  a  barberry  bush 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  rye  or  wheal  field,  will  bring 
on  the  rust,  because  thi,i  moss  or  fungus  is  always 
found  on  the  barberry,  and  spreads  i'roin  this  lo  the 
o-rain.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  high  authori- 
ty of  Sir  lluiupliry  Davy,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  a 
host  of  other  Sirs,  from  whom,  bowing  with  all  due 
deference,  we  beg  leave  lo  dissent.  Because,  tve 
have,  in  days  of  yore,  reaped  rye  where  were  "lots" 
of  barberry  bushes,  well  clad  with  fungi  or  mosses, 
and  yet  the  rye  was  free  from  the  rust. 

Others  have  a  theory  that  it  is  occasioned  by  an 
abundance  of  dew  settling  upon  the  leaves  and  s'.alks, 
and  when  the  sun  comes  up,  hot  and  scorching,  either 
scalds  or  by  some  other  process,  brings,  on  the  trouble 
of  rust.  Sec.  In  Italy  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world,  where  Ihis  theory  prevails,  they  sweep  their 
grain,  by  taking  a  rope,  and  a  hand  at  each  end  and 
thus  pass  it  over  the  grain.  Now  we  cannot  think 
that  this  theory  is  correct;  for  the  dew  cannot  become 
so  hot  as  to  injure  any  thing,  as  it  is  soon  dissolved  by 
the  air,  and  taken  off. 

The  sweeping  may  be  beneficial  in  this  way;  it 
puts  the  plants  or  slalks  of  grain  into  action,  and  by 
agitation  gives  a  start  to  the  circulation,  and  thus  re- 
lieves the  already  gorged  vessels  or  tubes  of  the  plant, 
and  thereby  prevents  them  from  bursting  and  destroy- 
ing the  plant.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  those  who 
have  observed  it,  that  a  tree  grows  stouter,  stronger 
and  larirer  in  a  good  soil  where  it  can  be  agitated  by 
the  wind,  than  it  would  on  an  equally  good  soil  where 
it  could  not  be  thus  shaken;  and  may  not  the  wheat 
thus  be  enabled  to  use  up  a  greater  quantity  of  sap 
than  otherwise  it  could,  when  not  shaken  by  therope? 
Other  facts  serve  to  strengthen  us  in  the  theory  of 
the  bursting  of  the  vessels  by  an  excess  of  sap.  The 
rust  invariably  commences  upon  the  leaf;  and  the 
firmer  thinks,  and  thinks  rightly,  that  if  it  extends 
no  farther,  the  grain  will  not  be  materially  injured. 
Now  how  is  this':"  If,  according  to  the  two  Presidents 
of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Joseph  and  Sir  Humphry, 
that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  innumerable  and  invisible 
seeds  of  fungi  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  allach- 
ing  themselves  to  the  wheat,  why  does  it  begin  on 
the  leaf?  Are  these  seeds  possessed  of  the  power  of 
choice,  therefore,  the  first  comers  settle  upon  the  leaf, 
and  leave  the  remainder  for  the  more  tardy  particles? 
Xo.  the  leaf  is  more  tender,  more  thin,  less  solid  than 
the  stalk.  The  tubes  are  not  able  to  bear  so  great  a 
pressure  as  the  other  tubes,  and  therefore,  burst  first. 
if  the  roots  do  not  send  in  a  greater  supply,  the  grain 
is  not  materially  damaged:  but  if,  on  account  df  the 
greater  extension  of  the  root,  or  from  any  other  rea- 
son, more  sap  is  sent  in,  the  tubes  of  the  stalk  give 
way,  and  all  is  lost.  The  crop  dies  of  plethora,  as 
the  doctors  would  say.  Another  argument  in  favor 
of  our  adopted  theory  is  tlie  manner  in  which  many 
farmers  south  uf  us  treat  their  grain.  When  it  is  too 
luxuriant  and  Ihey  fear  the  blast  or  rust,  they  either 
feed  it  or  mow  it  down,  and  this  they  continue  to  do, 
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accordingly  as  experience  and  jndgnient  dictate,  till 
within  sTx,  eislit  or  nine  weeks  of  reaping;  linie.  By 
this  operaiion  theixcessol'  fimd  becomes  in  some  de- 
gree exhausted,  by  being  taken  away  from  the  field, 
until  there  is  just  enouah  left  to  fill  out  the  crop,  or 
the  plant  itself  is  checked  and  does  not  take  up 
enough  to  split  itself. 

VV'e  are  aware  that  many  will  tell  ynu  that  o'lser- 
vations  with  the  ■niicrosoope  prove  beycind  a  question 
that  it  is  inoss  or  fungi  which  destroys  the  plant.  \\  e 
are  as  willing  as  any  one  to  subscribe  to  the  utility  of 
the  microscope  in  aiding  the  eye  in  the  research  of 
minute  olyects,  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the 
best  made  glass  of  the  best  optician  cannot  reach,  and 
on  the  confines  of  this  limit,  things  nruist  appear  in- 
distinct and  confused.  Here  we  knuw  from  our  own 
limited  researches,  is  a  fine  field  for  speculation.  An 
object  viewed  indistinctly  through  a  microscope  may 
be  formed  by  the  imagination  into  almost  any  thing, 
as  well  as  objects  seen  indistinctly  by  the  naked  eye, 
be  formed  into  ghosts  and  hobgoblins  to  the  terror  of 
the  beholder. 

Thus  the  sap  which  has  run  out  of  the  sap  vessels, 
and  which  becomes  dried  and  laid  up,  particle  upon 
particle,  in  a  thousand  varied  forms  may  appear 
through  the  glass  to  be  a  forest  of  vegetation,  or  a 
mounlain  of  rocks,  or  a  cluster  of  grapes,  or  any  thing 
else  that  an  astonished  or  luxuriant  imagination  may 
liken  llietn  to. 

We  have  dwelt  lunger  upon  this  subject  than  we  at 
first  intended.  NVe  are  still  strong  in  the  faith  that 
winter  wheat  can  be  raised  in  Maine  as  well  as  in 
New  York,  but  we  must  first  learn  how.  A  few  fail- 
ures ou^ht  not  to  discourage  us. 

(From  the  Delaware  Advertiser.) 
THE  MERCER  POTATO. 

The  best  of  all  roots  of  the  potato  kind,  called  by 
this  name,  is  the  production  of  a  neighboring  state.  It 
has  been  a  qiipslion  among  our  farmers  for  many 
years,  whether  it  was  produced  by  an  improved  mode 
of  raising  them,  or  whetlier  it  was  a  foreigner.  We 
are  at  a  length  enabled  to  settle  this  question,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  kind  friend.  He  says  the  species  of 
potato  called  mercer,  was  originally  raised  in  Mercer 
county,  Pennsylvania,  by  a  genilemanof  the  name  of 
Gilkey,  and  are  there  called  Nophannocks,  from  the 
name  of  a  creek  which  passes  through  that  county. 
About  twenty  years  since,  this  gentleman  planted  the 
opple.or  ball  of  a  potato,  from  which  has  sprung  this 
delightful  root. 


HOZITZCUI.TURE. 


(From  the  Southertt  Agriculturist.) 

AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  Ilorticulljtrid  Society  of  ChcrUs- 

ton,  at  the  Jlnitii-crsary  meeting,  July  10,  1833. 

UY    r.LV.  J.  BACUM.^N. 

At  the  last  anniversary  of  this  society,  the  high 
and  honorable  duty  was  assigned  me  of  addressing 
you  on  this  occasion.  I  feel,  and  I  acknowledge  most 
gratefully,  this  proof  of  your  kindness  and  favorable 
opinion;  but  I  have  to  lament,  that  however  zealously 
and  ardei.tly  I  am  attached  to  the  cause  which  is  es- 
poused by  this  society,  I  am  unable  to  bring  before 
you  the  result  of  much  practical  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  horticulture,  and  that,  therelore,  some  of 
the  tbeoiies  which  1  am  about  to  advance,  may  not. 
In  the  end,  bear  the  lest  of  experiment.  1  am  en- 
couraged, however,  to  trust  to  your  indulgence,  whilst 
I  attempt  to  discuss  a  subject  on  which  I  may  not  be 
practically  as  I'amiliar  as  some  other  inembeis  of  this 
society,  under  a  belief  that  many  important  discove- 
ries in  horticulture  still  remain  to  be  made — that, 
whilst  many  theoretical  speculations  may  be  demon- 
strated to  be  futile,  and  many  experiments  may  fail  of 


producing  the  desired  eftect;  yet.  that  this  very  fail- 
ure may  serve  as  a  beacon  to  future  travellers,  and 
that  every  successful  experiment  will,  when  record- 
ed, confer  a  ben<  fit  on  mankind  for  ages  to  come. 
Horticulture  has  two  objects  in  view. 
Kirsi: — The  introduction  and  cultivation  of  such 
vegetables  and  fruits  as  may  serve  for  the  food  or  me- 
dicine of  man. 

Secondly: — The  culiivalioa  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  wliich  by  their  shade,  fragrance,  or  beauty, 
may  serve  to  refine  and  purify  his  mind,  add  to  bis 
pleasures,  and  awaken  in  his  bosom  sentiments  of  ad- 
miration to  that  being  who  in  meiey  to  man  has  pro- 
mised, that  "while  the  earih  remaineih,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  and  summer,  and  winter,  shall  not 
cease." 

Time  will  not  permit  me  lo  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
history  of  this  art.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  several  of 
the  ancients,  and  pariicniarly  Cicero,  enumerated  this 
as  among  the  most  |)leasing  occupations  of  the  mind  — 
as   narticularly  adapted    to  the   aged,  and  calculated 
to  give  health  to  the  body,  and  afford  agreeable  exer- 
cise to  the   menial  faculties.     Fruin  this  exhauslless 
store  of  human  happiness,  the  poet  has  derived  some 
of  his   greatest  beauties,  the  philosopher  some  of  his 
most  interesting  disquisitions,  and    the  philaiithmpist 
some  of  the    noblest  plans   hr  the  amelioration  (jf  our 
race.     IIow  greatly   is  our  pleasure  in  reading  the 
works  of    Homer  and  Virgil— of    INlillon,  Thomson 
and  Cowper,  enhanced  by  the  continual  references  to 
this  delightful  theme.  But  nut  even  the  charms  which 
Milton  and  Homer  and   Lucullus  have  sung — or  the 
descriptions  which  Lord  W'alpole  and   Sir   William 
Temple,  in  more  modern  tin.es,  have  le't  us  on   this 
delightful  subject,  shall  prevent  me  from  entering  in- 
to those  more  humble  practical  details  with  which  the 
present  age  furnishes  us.     I  proceed  to  remark  that 
comparatively  little  was  done  in   the  science  of  gar- 
dening till  within   the   last  sixty  years.     Since  that 
period,  the  justly  celebrated  national  establishment  of 
France,  under   the   auspices  of  D.  slontaine,  Jussieu 
and  Thouin,  has  arisen,  which  contains  every  thing 
directly  and  remotely  connected  with  this  deparlment 
of  knowledge.     It  was  not  until   1804,  that  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  aided  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  and 
IMr.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  and  a  few  others,  insti- 
tuted the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Five  years 
afterwards  the  Caledonian    Horticultural  Society  was 
formed  in  Edinburgh,  and  from    thence  a  fondness  for 
the  studies  and  labors  of  this  art  was  by  the  aid  of 
similar  institutions  diffused  over  all  Europe.   Fn  some 
parts  of  Germany,  the  culture  of  a  garden  and   fruit 
trees,  forms  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  ordinary 
seminaries,  and  no  schoolmaster  is  permitted  to  exer 
cise   that  function  without  a  certificate  of  his  capaci- 
ty to  teach  the  management  of  the  garden  and  the 
orchard.     Travellers   inform  us    that  in  Seville  and 
Cadiz,  the   windows  and  balconies  are  every  where 
filled  with  pots  containing  a  great  variety  of  the  beau 
tiful  amaryilis,  with  the  favorite  polyanthus  and  nar- 
cissus, the  gaudy  tulip  and  other  bulbs,  and  with  or- 
namental jars   of  the   geranium   and  the  jessamine. 
The   pink  is  there,  as  in  every  part  of  the  world,  a 
favorite  flower,  and  even   the  lowest  cottages  have  a 
few  pots  of  the  sweet  basil,  the  daisy  or  the  violet. 

In  France,  among  that  gay  and  luxurious  nation, 
the  science  of  horticulture  is  cherished  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm.  In  Paris,  alone,  three  courses  of  ru- 
ral botany  are  delivered  gratis  every  year— several 
classes  are  composed  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  in- 
dividuals, some  of  whom  are  soldiers  and  collaKcrs, 
and  men  who  are  moving  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life.  The  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  are  invaluable 
from  their  situation  in  the  very  centre  of  Paris,  and 
from  their  being  open  at  all  times  to  all  the  world. 
Their  walks  are  shaded  with  beautiful  and  airy 
groves,  bordered  with  a  constant  succession  of  showy, 
flowering  plants.  In  England,  such  have  been  the 
improvements,  since  the  establishment  of  these  socie- 
ties, that  DO  one  can  gaze  upon  their  beautiful,  wel. 


trimmed  lawns,  their  gay  parks,  and  the  flowers  that 
bloom  around  many  a  cottage,  and  climb  over  the  lat- 
tice of  the  poor  man's  dwelling,  without   being  con- 
vinced   that  a  love   lor  the  beauties  of  nature  rise* 
spontaneous  in  the  human  heart;  and  that   the  more 
we  cultivate  it,  the  more  we  will  be  led  lo  admire  the 
works   of  God.      An    intelligent   German    traveller, 
speaking  of  the  habits  of  the  English  people,  makes 
these  remarks — 'we  have  visited  the  celebrated  flow- 
er market  of  London,  of  which  t\o   German  who  has 
not  seen   it  could  have  formed  a   proper   idea;  what 
chiefly  struck  us  is   that  the  greatest  rarities  and  tho 
most  trifling  articles  are  here  exposed  for  sale  togeth- 
er, and  are  both  eagerly  bought.     The   wealthy  and 
the   respectable  Englishman  who  is  a    connoisseur, 
will  purchase  nothing  that  is  common,  for  if  pretty 
he  has  it  already  in  his  garden;  and  the  poor  London- 
er who  cannot  aftord   to  buy  what  is  beautiful,  will 
still  obtain  something  green  to  decorate  the  window  of 
his  dark  little  attic,  and  give  his  last  farthing  for  a  bit 
of  verdure."     He   speaks  of  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  horticulture,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  influence 
of  the  horticultural  societies,  declaring,  that  although 
be  had  been  forty  years  conversant  wiih  the  raising  of 
fruit,  he   had  never  beheld  finer  peaches,  nectarines, 
plums,  melons,  grapes   and    pine  apples  than   he  saw 
there.     Agents  from  tome  of  the  societies,  have  been 
seiit  into  distant  lands,  to  enrich  their  native  Country 
with  the  beauties  of   Pomona  and  Flora,  and  such  has 
oe(  n  their  success  under  these  exertions,  that  some  of 
the  most  delicious   fruits  and  beautiful   shrubs   and 
flowers  that  are  known  in  the  world  have  been  intro- 
duced, naturalized  and  cultivated,  and  are  now  minis- 
tering to  the  wan;s,  or  adding   to  the  gratification  of 
man. 

In  1818,  a  small  lumber  of  enterprising  and  intel- 
ligent practical  gardeners  and  nurserymen  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  formed  themselves  into  an  association, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  such  imjirovements  in 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables  as  they  were  competent 
to  eflect.  Premiums  were  offered  by  the  society, and 
in  a  very  few  years  there  was  such  ;in  improvement 
in  the  products  of  their  gardens,  that  the  vegetable 
markets  of  New  York,  which  before  had  been  very 
indifferent,  may  now  vie  with  those  of  any  other  city 
in  our  country.  In  the  month  of  May  last,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  their  exhibiiiuii  of  flowers, 
which,  for  abundance,  variety  and  beauty,  exceeded 
any  thing  that !  have  witnessed.  Similar  institutions 
have  arisen  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  New 
England,  and  it  is  probable  that  Massachusetts  now 
possesses  the  most  flourishing  and  useful  inslitulion 
of  the  kind  in  our  country. 

The  establishment  of  nurseries  is  but  of  a  compa- 
ratively recent  date,  but  still  there  are  few  valuable 
trees,  shrubs,  bulbs  or  flowers,  that  may  not  be  found 
in  the  gardens  of  Prince,  at  Flushing— of  Floy,  Wil- 
son, Hogg  or  Thorburn,  in  New  York — of  Buel  and 
Wilson,  in  Albany — of  Landretb  or  Carr,  in  Phila- 
delphia, or  of  Noisette,  who  long  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cause  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  own 
city. 

The  reason  why  horticulture,  until  very  recently, 
was  wiih  few  exceptions  limited  to  the  culture  of 
common  culinary  vegetables  and  fruit,  is  very  evi- 
dent. The  wants  and  necessiiies  of  a  young  nation 
are  generally  so  imperious  that  they  have  little  time 
to  atiend  to  the  ornamental  and  scientific  departments 
of  gardening.  The  iniroduclion  of  luxuries  requires 
time,  leisure,  and  wealth. 

Our  own  institution  is  but  of  very  recent  origin. 
We  have  met  to  celebrate  our  second  anniversary.  We 
h3\  e  had  lo  encounter  difficulties  on  all  sides.  Some 
prejudices  at  first  existed  among  some  of  our  garden- 
ers, who  seemed  to  fear  that  we  were  associating  for 
I  be  purpose  of  obtaining  and  publishing  to  ihe  world 
the  secrets  of  gardening,  which  they  bad  acquired  af- 
ter many  years  of  experience,  and  which  by  increas- 
ing competition  might  eventually  prove  an  injury  to 
their  business.  These  individuals  could  scarcely  have 
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recollected  that  this  scciety  was  principally  inslituted 
for  iheir  benefit — that  scarpely  an  individual  member 
was  engaged  in  cullivaiing  vegetables  fur  ilie  market; 
that  the  knowledge  which  we  acquired,  and  the  im- 
provements which  were  made  on  the  subject  of"  horti- 
culture, were  all  at  their  service;  and  that  by  improv- 
inor  the  articles  we  increased  the  demand  for  their  con- 
sumption. We  believe  that  these  prejudices  have,  in 
a  great  measure  been  removed. 

Another  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend 
is,  that  those  members  of  our  society,  who  are  plant- 
ers by  profession,  and  could  aid  us  by  their  experi- 
ence, are  absent  from  ws  a  portion  of  the  year,  and 
attend  but  little  to  their  gardens,  on  their  plantations, 
during  I  he  winter  and  the  spring,  since  they  are 
aware  that  in  sumnier  and  autumn,  when  fruits  and 
most  of  our  vegetables  are  in  perfection,  they  would  be 
absent  from  their  plantations,  aiid  therefore,  could  not 
enjoy  them. 

And  we  may  further  add,  that  the  fierce  polilical 
contest,  in  which  our  peojile  have  been  eng::ged,  bad, 
in  Some  measure  (fur  a  time,  at  least)  diverted  many 
active  and  good  men  froui  these  useful  and  pleasing 
employments,  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  go- 
vernmcnl,  and  have  soiuelinies  led  those  who  breath- 
ed tlie  same  air,  and  who  once  adn.ired  each  other's 
gardens — interchanged  the  delicious  fruits  of  llie  sea- 
son, and  piesenled  each  other  with  the  rose,  ihe  pink 
and  the  violet — to  regard  ench  other  as  the  enemies 
of  their  common  cinintry  These  dark  and  unpleasant 
scenes,  we  trust,  have  now  all  passed  away,  and  will 
soon  be  buried  in  oblivi(in;  and  nature,  that  is  so  full 
of  harmony  and  love,  that  has  covered  the  earth  with 
fragrance  and  with  beauty,  invites  jis  to  repose  in 
friendship  together  on  the  green  lap  of  earth,  beneath 
the  shade  of  her  majestic  trees;  and  the  Father  of  the 
universe  seems  to  say,  "let  there  be  no  siril'e  between 
you,  for  ye  are  bre'hren." 

Come  then,  let  us  nniledly  engage  in  studies  and 
employments  which  will  not  be  confined  to  the  sweels 
of  Flora,  or  the  apples  of  Pomona;  our  \iews  will 
embrace  a  wider  field,  a  inore  extended  sphere  of 
public  utility.  Whilst  we  ate  introducing  new  ob- 
jects of  horticultural  industry,  we  may  be  able  to  dif- 
luse  botanical  and  scientific  knowlei'ge — contribute 
something  to  ameliorale  the  condition  of  the  poor,  add 
to  the  mora's  and  ihe  virtue  of  our  people,  and  lead' 
the  contemplations  of  njan  liom  "nature  up  to  na- 
ture's God." 

The  science  of  horticulture  has  not  heretofore  been 
held  in  that  estimation  to  which  it  was  certainly  en- 
tilled.  It  WIS  formerly  puisuid  principally  by  persons 
in  the  humble  walks  of  life— persons  possessed  of  but 
little  scientific  knowledge,  who  obeyed  the  first  im- 
pulse of  nature  an.l  procured  the  bread  of  life  by  la- 
bor and  toil.  No  wonder  then,  that  nothing  very  in- 
teresting or  attractive  could  be  found  either  in  the  life 
or  the  employment  of  such  an  obscure  uncultivated 
being.  To  my  view,  there  are  few  sates  of  existence 
less  enviable  than  that  of  an  igniifant  man  or  woa  an 
woiking  hard  on  ihe  larm  or  garden,  without  having 
knowledge  or  science  enough  to  be  interested  in  their 
occupation, and  in  the  scenes  around  them. 

But  It  cjnnot  fail  to  a«aken  pleasure  in  every  vir- 
toous  and  reflecting  mind,  to  observe  how  generally  a 
taste  for  rational  enjoyments,  as  exemplified  in  the 
growing  pariiality  for  the  study  of  natural  history, 
and  in  the  encouragement  given  to  the  various  branches 
of  horticulture,  is  supersedirg  the  spurts  of  the  field, 
and  the  revels  of  Ihe  banquet.  The  eager  search  af- 
ter tiuth  in  the  present  age  has,  in  some  measure,  re- 
deemed the  supineness  of  former  limes.  The  tree  of 
knowledge,  whose  fruit  was  heretofore  so  inaccessible 
to  men  in  the  hunjble  walks  of  life,  has  been  freely 
plucked  by  all  who  choose  to  gather  it.  The  obstruc- 
tions which  were  thrown  in  the  wav  by  Ihe  ancient 
languages,  and  by  the  pretended  hidden  secrets  of  the 
art,  have  all  been  stripi  of  their  mysieriuus  covering; 
a  more  general  knowledge  of  what  the  soil  is  capable 
of  producing,  is  diflTused  among  the  cultivators, a  taste 


for  reading  various  valuable  productions  upon  horti- 
cultural subjects  has  increased.  A  majority  of  the 
articles  contained  in  the  horticultural  public-alions  of 
England  and  Germany,  are  written  by  pr.jfessed  gar- 
deners, who  labor  in  the  garden  and  green  bouse,  and 
we  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  oiirown 
e.xcellent  publication  on  southern  agriculture  will  be 
enriched  with  the  prodiiclions  of  the  scientific  and 
practical  gardener.  Altbongb  we  are  yet  sadly  defi- 
cient in  our  knowledge  on  these  suhjecis,  yet  there 
are  improvements  of  a  very  gratifying  character  in 
many  portions  of  our  land,  and  we  hope  that  before 
many  years  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  bulany,  enio 
molugy,  ornitliol'igy  and  cuncbology  will  be  as  regu- 
larly taught  in  our  schools  and  private  families,  as  are 
music  and  the  French  language  at  the  present  day, 
and  this  is  certainly  calculaied  lo  open  a  great  source 
ol   pleasure  and  advanlage  to  the  risinir  age. 

'i'lie  advantages  of  science  in  horticultural  pursuits 
do  not  appear  to  be.  sufficiently  estimated,  and  in  or- 
der to  elucidate  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  invite  your 
attention  to  the  observations  and  facts  which  I  am  de- 
sirous of  biinging  to  your  notice.  I  would  endeavor 
to  show  you  in  what  way  ornithology,  chemistry,  en- 
tomology, and  physiological  botany  are  closely  allied 
to,  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  science  of  hor- 
ticoltore. 

The  study  of  ornithology  which  is  least  allied  to 
this  subject,  still  presents  strong  claims.  Man  is 
known  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  all  who  op- 
pose his  interests.  In  obedience  to  this  natural  dic- 
tate of  t'e  passions,  he  not  only  grapples  with  him 
of  his  own  species  whom  he  views  as  his  enemy;  but 
he  wages  war  on  the  beasts  of  the  field,  on  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  the  insect  world,  and  all  that  he  be- 
lieves is  about  to  endanger  the  prospect  of  his  suc- 
cess. In  this  way  the  innocent  often  suffiir  for  the 
guiliy,  and  the  harmless  bird  that  comes  to  add  to  our 
pleasures  by  w'arbling  its  sweet  notes  in  our  gardens 
and  on  our  house-tops,  or  who  is  a  positive  blessing  to 
us,  by  lessening  the  number  of  depredating  insects, 
falls  indiscricijinately  with  the  crow  and  the  grackle 
at  the  sound  of  the  murderous  gun.  Now  all  this 
does  not  usually  [iroceed  from  a  natural  dispositijn  lo 
cruelly,  but  from  ignorance.  Without  a  suitable 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  ornithology,  we  are  una- 
ble to  know  which  birds  are  injurious,  and  which  are 
a -positive  benefit  to  the  farmer — which  ought  tube 
banished  from  our  fields,  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
which  ought  to  be  encouraged  there  by  all  the  allure- 
ments in  our  power.  Kalm  tells  us  that  when  a  boun- 
ty was  set  on  the  head  of  the  little  crow,  in  Virginia, 
(meaning  probably  some  of  the  genus  Qzd^caliis  and 
Iclciiis,  which  go  under  the  common  name  of  black- 
bird.) wliich  were  destroyed  at  an  enormous  expense 
to  the  stale,  the  insects  so  increased,  that  they  would 
have  bought  them  back  again  at  any  price.  'I'he  pur- 
ple grackle  in  New  England  was  destroyed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Governor's  oftering  three-pence  a  head, 
and  the  result  wr.s,  that  insects  mulliplied  so  rapidly, 
that  the  herbage  was  destroyed,  and  Ihe  inhabilanis 
were  obliged  to  import  hay  from  Pennsylvania  and 
England.  The  poor  wood-pecker  is  shot  by  every  idle 
boy,  because  he  is  said  to  extract  the  juices  of  apple 
trees,  when  in  most  cases  he  is  allured  thither  by  the 
worm  which  is  perforating  the  tree;  and  thus  the  bird 
on  which  we  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  as  on  an 
enemy,  has  come  to  save  the  tree  by  feeding  on  itsde- 
s:royer.  The  tyrant  flycatcher,  (J\Iuscicapa  tyraii- 
71VS,)  is  called  the  bee-bird,  and  is  slaughtered,  when 
for  one  bee  that  he  destroys,  he  relieves  the  farmer  of 
a  thousand  insects  that  were  depredating  on  his  fields. 
Of  the  large  family  of  flycatchers,  (Mtiscicapa,)  war- 
bles, {Sijtvia.)  thrushes,  (Turdus,)  that  constilule 
three-fourths  of  our  land  birds,  scarcely  one  is  in  any 
respect  a  depredator  on  the  properly  of  man;  but  on 
Ihe  contrary,  all  greatly  aid  him  in  preserving  his 
fields  and  fruits  from  devouring  insects.  Let  then  a 
sufficiency  of  ornithology  be  known  by  the  culiivators 
of  the  soil  (0  distinguish  in  the  feathered  race  an  ene- 


my from  a  friend;  and  if  the  hauk,  the  crow, and  the 
starling,  are  deserving  of  death  for  their  depredations, 
let  US  spare  the  beautiful  warblers,  the  thrushes  and 
the  wrens,  that  come  to  our  gardens  to  claim  the 
W'tin  ihat  is  injuring  us,  and  who  are  ready  to  re- 
ward us  wiih  a  sontr. 

The  science  of  chemistry  advances  no  inconsidera- 
b!e  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  horticulturist.  In 
order  to  the  successful  rearing  of  plants,  we  must 
place  them  in  soils  ad.tpted  lo  their  natures.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  foil  calculated  for  the  growth  of 
■  uip  plant  is  of; en  deslruciive  to  the  life  of  another. 
The  experience  of  the  members  of  this  society  can 
testify,  that,  ihe  plants  which  flourish  in  the  garden 
of  one,  wi;i  not  siicceeil  in  that  of  another.  The 
okra,  the  t(jmalo,  and  Ihe  watermelon,  succeed  well 
in  some  soils,  whilst  in  others  they  struggle  through 
a  sickly  existence  and  die  betore  they^bring  their 
Iruits  to  maturity.  The  netile  haunis,  as  it  were,  the 
footsteps  of  man,  and  clings,  as  poetry  might  urge,  in 
very  sociality  around  his  dwelling.  This  plant  will 
not  flourish  but  in  a  soil  containing  nitrate  of  potas, 
(saltpetre  )  a  salt  always  abounding  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  places  where  there  is  calcareous  matter. 
Chemists  inform  us  that  every  soil  is  composed  of  si- 
lica, alumina, oxide  of  iron,  salts,  and  animal,  and  ve- 
getable remains.  The  most  important  consideration 
is,  in  what  proportions  these  must  be  mixed,  in  order 
lo  constitute  a  fertile  S(jil.  Alumina  or  claj  imparts 
tenacity  lo  a  soil  when  applied.  Silica  or  sand,  di- 
minishes that  power,  whilst  chalk  and  lime  have  an 
intermediate  eflect:  they  render  heavy  soils  more  po- 
rous, and  light  soils  more  retentive.  These  simple 
facts  are  all  important.— Two  neighboring  fields  by 
an  interchange  of  soils  being  often  rende'red  fertile, 
one  of  which  had  before  been  too  tenacious,  and  the 
other  too  porous.  The  experiments  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  on  the  subject  of  soils,  are  full  of  instruction. 
He  found  that  a  rich  black  mold  containing  one- 
fourth  of  vegetable  matter,  had  its  temperatu're  in- 
creased in  an  hour  from  sixty-five  to  eighty-eight  de- 
grees by  exposure  to  the  sunshine,  whi'st  a  chalk  soil 
was  healed  to  only  .-ixly-nine  degrees  under  similar 
circumstances-  But  the  first,  when  removed  into  the 
shade,  cooled  in  half  an  hour  fifteen  degrees,  whereas 
the  latter  only  four.  This  explains  why  the  crops  on 
light  colored  soils  are  in  general  so  much  more  back- 
ward in  Ihe  spring,  but  are  retained  longer  in  verdure 
during  autumn  than  thuse  in  black  light  soils;  the  lat- 
ter obtain  a  general  warmth  more  readily,  but  part 
with  it  with  equal  speed.  Coal  ashes  sown  on  beds, 
cause  beans  and  peas,  and  many  other  vegetables  to 
come  up  two  or  three  days  earlier  than  where  no  such 
application  is  made;  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that 
dark  colored  bodies  absorb  caloric  more  readily,  and  in 
larger  proportions  than  those  of  a  brighter  hue.  As 
an  evidence  of  what  can  be  effected  by  a  combination 
of  chemical  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
experiments  of  the  great  chemist  Lavoisier,  in  order 
to  impress  on  the  minds  at  his  neighbors,  the  people 
of  Levandee,  in  France,  the  adv.-.ntage  of  combining 
chemical  and  practical  knowledge.  He  cultivated  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres  on  scientific  principles.  In 
nine  years  his  produce  was  doubled,  and  his  crops  af- 
forded one-third  more  than  those  of  ordinary  cultiva- 
tors. I  trust  that  these  few  hints  will  suffice  to  show 
how  much  may  be  gained  in  horlicullure  by  a  know- 
ledge of  chemistry. 

Entomology  loo,  a  science  but  little  known  till  very 
recently,  lays  weighty  claims  lo  the  attention  of  the 
horticulturist.  Wherever  we  go,  we  find  the  earth, 
the  trees,  the  shrubs,  and  the  air  filled  with  thousands 
of  living  beings,  assuming  the  most  wonderful  changes, 
and  gifted  with  the  most  surprising  instincts.  Some 
of  these,  like  the  silkworm,  the  cochineal,  and  the 
caniharides,  add  to  the  wealth  or  luxury  of  man,  or 
minister  relief  to  his  disease?.  Others  are  destruc- 
tive of  his  prospects,  and  the  enemies  of  his  repose. 
Some  attack  the  roots  of  his  trees  and  plants  which 
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soon  wilher  and  die,  whilst  olliers  fasten  upon  Ihe 
blossoms,  or  upon  the  fruit,  and  all  his  bright  pros- 
pec's  are  blighted.  The  fair  one  who  has  reared  with 
care  and  perseverance  some  favorite  plant,  finds  it 
drooping  and  decaying  in  spile  of  all  her  vigilance, 
and  is  not  aivare  that  a  worm  may  be  at  its  root,  or 
that  some  insect  may  visit  it  at  night  and  deprive  it 
of  its  bods  iind  leaves;  but  she  linows  not  the  charac- 
ters of  either — she  knows  not  where  its  eggs  are  de- 
ppsiled,  at  what  season  of  the  year  she  may  appre- 
hend its  attacks,  and  is  utterly  unable  to  guard 
against  it. 

When  Ihe  insect  called  the  nps>ian  fly,  made  its 
appearance  on  Long  Island,  in  177C,  it  was  wrongly 
coiijectiircil  that  the  Hessian  soldiers,  under  the  pay 
of  the  British  government,  had  conveyed  this  evrt 
along  with  thrra  in  their  straw  from  Germany.  The 
British  government  feared  that  it  ini^hl  be  introduced 
into  England,  and  look  measures  to  prevent  it.  Infor- 
mation was  sought  by  governmiTit  fnim  practical 
men  in  America,  some  of  whom  had  lost  their  entire 
crop  by  the  insect;  and  yet  they  were  ignorant,  wbe- 
thcr  it  was  a  moth,  a  fly,  or  whai  they  term  a  bug. 
i".\|:rcsses  were  sent  to  ambassadors  in  France,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia  and  .\merica.  The  informalion  obtained 
was  so  voliKi.inous  as  to  have  filled  two  liuiidred  octa- 
vo pngcs,  yet  still  so  little  science  w'as  possessed  by 
the  persons  who  gave  information  about  the  insect, 
and  by  tliuw;  w  ho  met  to  ward  off  its  ravages,  that  it 
was  impnWbie  to  form  any  idea  of  its  genu?  or  char- 
acter, till  Sir  Joseph  DanUs,  an  eminent  naturalist, 
lent  his  aid  in  the  investigation,  and  gave  the  nation 
the  only  inlorniain.n  that  coulil  be  relied  on.  An  in- 
sect with  a  somewhat  similar  character  actually  made 
its  appearance  in  England  sumetiine  alterwards.  It 
threw  the  country  into  great  eonstcrnaliun,  as  ihey 
feared  th:it  it  mi'jht  prove  destructive  to  the  stall'  of 
life;  when  .Mr.  Marsliam  by  tracing  out  the  species 
proved  llie  alarm  tobe  unfounded.  Pursuing  thehis- 
tdry  of  this  insec'.  again  in  America,  entomologists  dis- 
covered its  cliaracier  and  habits,  and  by  sowing  their 
wheat  at  a  particular  time  in  autumn,  when  it  was  too 
late  for  the  insect  to  multiply  before  the  cold  weather 
set  in,  and  when  the  plants  would  be  loo  much  fur- 
ward  to  sustain  much  injury  in  the  spring,  the  culti- 
vators have,  in  z  great  measure,  arrested  its  destruc- 
tive progress,  and  thu5  science  has  lent  herald  to  ag- 
licnlture,  in  averting  evils,  which  at  one  lime  threat- 
ened to  banish  from  our  land  ihe  culture  of  the  finest 
grain,  with  the  c.\cpptiiin  of  rice,  which  is  found  in 
the  World. 

Tlie  utility  of  enlonio'(qical  knowleilge  will  far- 
ther appear  from  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in 
Sweden.  The  oak  timber  in  the  royal  dock-yards 
had  been  perloraled  and  greatly  injured,  when  the 
king  sent  to  I^innaeus,  the  father  of  natural  history,  to 
'race  out  the  causes  of  the  destrvciion  of  the  timber. 
He  delected  the  lurking  culprit  under  the  form  of  a 
beetle,  (Li/J))c.ri//of!  Jiavde,)  and  by  directing  the  lim- 
ber to  be  immersed  during  the  lime  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  that  insect,  furnished  a  remedy  which  se- 
cured it  (rom  lis  future  attacks.  Another  instance, 
which  occurred  among  the  elm  trees  in  St.  James' 
Park.  London,  between  the  years  18-20  and  18-24,  is 
recorded.  These  trees  suddenly  became  aireoted  in  a 
very  singular  manner.  The  bark  leli  from  the  stem 
and  whole  rows  died.  There  happened  to  be  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  stationed  in  Ihe  Park,  Hildas  the  trees 
were  barked  to  about  the  height  of  the  soldier's  bay- 
onet, the  suspicion  fell  un  some  unfortunate  recruits  as 
having  occasioned  the  injury,  and  tliey  were  arrested; 
but  nolhiiig  Could  be  proved  against  ilieni.  Persons 
were  now  employed  to  watch  the  P.irk  at  ninhl,  but 
still  in  ibe  morning  the  bark  was  lyiricr  in  gre.it  (pianli- 
ties  around  the  roots  of  the  trees.  At  the  same  time 
the  elms  in  a  grove  at  Camberwell,  near  London, 
were  also  destroyed.  This  wa.s  ascribed  to  the  effect 
of  gas  escaped  from  pipes  used  for  lighting  the  road. 
Legal  proceediiigs  were  eomrnenced  against  the  com- 
pany for  the  removal  of  the  nuisance.     In  this  state 


of  things,  William  Sharpe  M'Lay,  an  eminent  natu- 
ralist, profoundly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  in- 
sects, was  requested  by  Lord  Sidney, to  draw  up  a  re- 
port on  the  stale  of  the  elm  trees,  fo.-  the  purpose  of 
referring  it  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  He  disco- 
vered it  to  be  a  beetle,  (Hylcnsius  ilcrtructor,)  belong- 
ing to  the  same  genus  as  that  which  destroys  the 
pines  in  Germany.  Uy  ascertaining  its  habits,  he 
was  enabled  to  point  out  a  remedy,  and  llie  remainder 
of  the  trees  were  preserved. 

Suffer  me  yet  to  call  your  attention  to  one  other  in- 
stance of  the  pffect  which  ignorance,  on  the  subject 
of  entomology,  is  calculated  to  produce.  A  caterpil- 
lar of  an  unusual  size  and  singular  form,  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  trees  of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  in  the 
state  ot  New  York,  some  twenty  years  ago,  as  far  as 
my  recoiled  ion  will  now  serve.  The  ignorant  became 
alarmed;  many  idle  reports  were  circulated;  a  dog  was 
said  to  have  been  stung  by  one  which  occasioned 
swelling  and  death;  rumor  soon  made  it  out  to  be  a 
child;  the  newspapers  circulated  each  idle  tale.  And 
now  the  work  ot  destruction  commenced  —  the  axe 
was  applied  to  the  ornamental  trees  that  shaded  some 
of  the  finest  streets  of  lhe;r  villages.  The  same 
work  of  extermination  was  carried  on  at  several  farm 
houses  and  gentlemen's  country-seats.  The  stately 
poplars  were  levelled  to  the  ground  and  burnt..  The 
lover  of  nature  remonstrated,  but  it  was  in  vain  to 
contend  against  the  powerful  current  of  prejudice.  A 
little  knowledgo  of  the  science  of  entomology  might 
have  satisfied  the  destroyers  of  those  beautilul  works 
of  God,  that  the  larva  which  they  so  much  dreaded 
was  harmless — that  it  would  soon  assume  a  chrysalis 
form,  and  allef  lying  inactive  fur  a  short  lime,  would 
|iut  on  wings  of  a  brilliant  hue,  flit  joyously  on  the 
air, and  live  on  the  nectar  of  flowers. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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(From  the  Elgin  Courier,  published  In  Scotland.) 
Ol!SEKVAT10.>S     ON      TUB     MaKI>G,      CtJnjNG,    AND 

C ASKING   Butter. 

A  number  of  copies  of  the  subjoined  having  been 
lately  printed  in  another  form  at  the  Courier  oflice 
lor  one  of  our  country  gentlemen,  we  think  we  can- 
not do  a  more  acceptable  service  to  our  agricultural 
friends  than  to  insert  it  in  this  place.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  order  of  the  Agricnlturnl  Association,  as  the  re- 
sult id"  inquiries  into  the  practice  adopted  in  Ireland 
in  the  making  of  butler,  and  of  the  experience  of  some 
extensive  cures  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen. — Ed. 

1st.  The  milk  house  or  dairy  should  have  no  inter- 
nal communication  with  any  other  building.  It  must 
be  kept  free  friuii  smoke,  well  aired,  and  no  potatoes, 
fish,  onions,  cheese,  or  anything  likely  to  imparl  a 
strong  or  bad  smell,  should  be  kept  liierein.  In  short, 
nothing  but  the  dairy  utensils,  which  must  be  kept 
sweet  and  clean. 

2d.  Tiie  milk  when  drnunht  in  from  the  cows 
should  be  strained  through  a  fine  hair  sieve  or  strainer, 
and  when  cool,  put  into  sweet  well  seasoned  oaken 
tubs,  keelers,  or  milk-pans — the  latter  to  be  preferred. 
A  tin  skimmer,  with  holes  in  il,  is.the  best  for  taking 
<iff  the  cream,  \\  hiuh  should  always  be  churned  while 
the  cream  is  fresh. 

3d.  The  churns  whetl;er  pump  or  barrel,  should  be 
made  of  the  best  well  seasoned  while  oak — and  as 
cleanliness  is  of  ihe  first  impoilance,  great  altenlion 
should  be  paid  to  the  washing,  drying  and  airing  of 
the  churns  immediately  alter  use.  otherwise  they  are 
sure  to  contract  a  sour  and  unwholesome  smell,  which 
must  injure  thefpiality  of  the  butter. 

lib.  The  butter  immediately  after  beinj;  churn- 
ed, sbould  be  thrown  into  fresh  spring  water  where  il 
should  remain  for  one  hiuir  at  le.isl,  that  il  mav  grow 
firm;  and,  at  the  end  of  Ihe  third  or  fourth  wasliing, 
some   fine  salt   should   be  put  into  the  water,  which 


will  raise  the  color  of  the  butler,  and  purge  away  any 
milk  that  remains  among  it.  Before  salting  it  is  very 
essential  that  no  milk  or  water  be  left,  otherwise  a 
strong  smell  and  unpleasant  taste  will  be  the  certain 
consequence. 

5lh.  The  butter  thus  prepared  should  be  immedi- 
alely  sailed.  The  proportions  of  salt  may  be  from 
one  and  one-fourth  to  one  and  one-half  ounce  of 
scotch  salt  for  the  pound  of  butter — or,  for  the  best 
stovcd  rock  or  bay  salt  one  ounce  for  the  pound.  But 
when  butter  is  not  intended  to  be  kept  through  the 
winter  and  spring,  or  for  any  lung  perioil,  the  (juanti- 
ties  of  salt  above  recommended  may  be  somewiiat  re- 
duced, the  curer  exercising  his  own  judgmetit  in 
doing  so. 

JN.  B.  In  Ireland,  the  nse  of  salt  and  salt-peire  is 
recommended,  in  proportions  of  one  ounce  of  sieved 
rock  or  bay  salt,  and  one-fiftli  of  an  ounce  of  salt- 
petre to  the  Aberdeen  pound 

(ilh.  It  is  a  very  injurious  practice  to  keep  a  making 
of  butter  uncured  to  the  next  churning,  for  liie  pur- 
pose of  mixing  the  two  together.  This  mode  invari- 
ably injures  the  flavor  of  the  whole,  and  renders  it  of 
too  soft  a  quality  ever  afterwards  to  get  firm. — This 
applies  to  curers  who  are  the-producers  of  the  butler; 
but  as  the  greatest  quantity  of  butter  in  this  country 
is  collected  and  cured  by  merchants,  they  are  parti- 
cularly cautioned  against  the  practice  of  throwing  the 
fresh  butter  together,  and  retaiuingit  in  that  slate  for 
days,  until  they  have  collected  wiiat  ihey  consider  a 
suflicient  quantity  to  commence  curing — the  butter 
treated  in  ihat  manner  is  invariably  found  inferior  to 
what  is  salted  after  churning.  Should,  however, 
there  not  be  a  suflicient  quantity  collected  in  one  day 
to  fill  a  package  when  cured,  the  quality  of  the  but- 
ler may  in  a  great  measure  be  preserved  by  giving  it 
a  partial  sailing  and  covering  it  over  with  a  clean 
linen  clulh  dipped  in  pickle,  and  placing  il  in  a  cool 
situaliun.  Country  dealers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  carts  through  the  di.sliicls  where  ihey  reside, 
to  collect  the  butter  sbould  endeavor  to  arrange  it  so 
between  themselves  and  the  makers  of  the  butter,  that 
it  is  churned  upon  the  day  it  is  called  for. 

Tib.  When  the  butter  is  cured,  it  should  be  tramp- 
ed firm  into  the  firkin  with  a  round,  wooden  tramp- 
slick,  of  suflicient  weight  and  ihickness.  The  firkin 
should  be  filled  up  to  the  crose,  and  then  covered  over 
with  a  little  of  the  purest  salt — sufficient  room  mere- 
ly left  for  the  head  of  the  cask,  and  must  be  well  se- 
cured, to  exclude  air,  and  to  prevent  the  pickle  from 
gelling  out. 

8lh.  Ihe  Liverpool  sieved  salt,  or  Portugal  St. 
Ubes,  or  bay  salt.is  from  strengih  and  (jualiiy,  aUvays 
to  be  preferred.  All  salt  must  be  kept  quite  dry,  and 
at  a  distance  from  fire,  to  prevent  the  first  imbib- 
ing the  smell  of  the  smoke.  If  kejit  in  a  cask, a  lit- 
tle unslaked  lime  placed  under  it  will  prevent  il  from 
diavving  moisture  from  the  ground. 

Dth.  The  mixing  of  the  salt  with  the  butter  should 
be  done  in  wooden  oishes,  alter  the  water  and  milk 
are  completely  expelled,  and  no  time  should  then  be 
lost  in  tramping  it  into  the  firkin  which  will  make  il 
draw  even  and  firm. 

10th.  The  milk  of  new  calved  cows  should  never 
be  set  for  butler  until  at  least  fiuir  days  after  calving, 
as  a  small  qnanlity  of  beast  milk  butter  will  injure  a 
whole  firkin.  The  practice  of  scalding  cream  in  cold 
weather  should  also  be  avoided,  as  cream  thus  treated 
will  never  make  good  butter. 

11th.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  sleep  the 
firkin  in  bcgy  or  unwholesome  water  Nothing  but 
the  purest  spring  or  clear  running  water  should  be 
used  tor  that  purpose — and  the  firkins  should  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  dry  inside  after  being  steeped,  either 
by  long  dripping,  or  being  rubbed  by  a  smooth  towel. 
Old  butler  should  never  be  mixed  with  new — and  the 
lining  of  the  casks  with  inferior  sorts,  or  grease  but- 
ler, is  a  practice  which  cannot  be  loo  much  reprobated. 
12lh.  The  casks  ought  lobe  made  of  the  best  oak 
or  ash,  (the  former  to  be  preferred,)  and  the  largest 
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size  should  not  e.vceed  eijflity-tour  )Hjun(Js  gross,  that 
beiii<T  the  size  used  in  Ireland,  and  must  convenient 
and  sulealjle  in  ihe  London  market.  The  casks  shouhl 
be  ti'^lit  and  well  liooptd.  IUtcIi,  plane,  ash,  &c. 
should  never  be  used,  as  that  ijnality  ol'  wood  is  more 
apt  to  absorb  the  picUle;  and  imlependent  of  the  inju- 
ry thereby  occasioned  to  the  butter,  it  will  uflen  lead 
lu  dispute  about  the  tare. 

'I'o  render  these  observations  more  complete,  it 
iiiiglit  be  tliought  necessary  to  point  out  the  injurious, 
and  even  nefarious  practices,  wliicli  more  or  less  pre- 
vail in  llie  making  of  butter  throughout  the  country; 
but  as  a  perseverance  in  such  practices  must  uliimate- 
ly  have  the  effect  of  entirely  destroying  this  profita- 
ble branch  of  agricultural  industry,  it  is  hoped  the 
makers  of  butter°\vil!  see  it  to  be  their  own  interest 
to  produce  nothing  but  butter  of  the  best  quality,  and 
that  these  mal-practices,  which  are  perfectly  known, 
will  be  discontinued.  The  dealers  in  the  country  have 
it  in  their  power  to  put  a  check  to  lhein--and  it  is  ex- 
pected they  will  do  so,  by  refusing  to  purcf.ase  from 
those  who  adopt  any  aiiificial  means  lo  hasten  the 
making  of  the  butler,  or  to  increase  the  quantity, 
while  The  qualiiy  is  thereby  deteriorated. 


(From  Goodicll's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
BEES. 
Mr.  Goodsell:  IVheatlmd,  July  29,  1833. 

If  you  should  consider  ihe  following  plain  commu- 
nication of  facts,  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  paper,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  insert  it,  hoping  that  it  may  prompt 
some  other  person  to  convert  a  useless  garret  into  a 
source  of  uiiiusement  and  profit. 

Much  has  been  written  of  lale  respecting  bees. 
Two  years  since  1  learned  that  bees  might  be  kept  to 
advantage  in  a  garret.  At  that  time  I  was  builJii.g  a 
stone  ho°ise,  two  stories  high,  and  directed  the  mason 
to  leave  a  hole  in  the  end  eight  inches  wide  and  one 
and  a  kail  high;  the  bottom  level  with  the  garret 
floor,  having  determined  to  give  this  method  a  fair 
trial.  I  delayed  putting  in  the  bees  until  1  had  a 
swarm  last  year.  The  swarm  was  first  put  into  a 
hive  twenty  inches  deep,  and  ten  in  diameter.  1 
placed  lliis  hive  on  the  floor  si.\  inches  from  the  wall, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  chimney  oppo- 
bile  the  hole  left  in  the  wall.  'J'liey  nearly  filled  ihe 
hive  last  year,  and  this  season  ihey  have  not  only 
completed  the  filling  of  the  hive,  but  have  filled  the 
space  between  Ihe  hive  and  the  wall,  and  also  between 
the  chimney  and  hive  and  are  now  building  on  the 
outside  of  the  hive  opposite  the  chimney,  and  have 
raised  the  eonib  several  inches  above  the  hive.  Al- 
though the  bees  have  increased  in  numbers  to  that  ex- 
tent, that  tlipy  cover  the  wall  for  two  feet  above  the 
hive  yet  they  continue  to  work  well,  and  there  is  no 
appearance  c,f  their  being  disposed  to  swarm.  I  ha»e 
one  inconvenience  wilh  tlieui,  if  a  door  or  win  Jew  is 
open  at  the  end  of  the  huuse  they  sumelimes  enter  by 
mistake  where  they  often  remain,  as  Ulmus  says, 
••bulling  their  heads  against  the  window,"  nnlil  they 
fall  down  and  die  if  they  are  not  turned  out  of  doors. 
I  have  given  the  bees  the  whole  of  the  gaiiet  which 
is  iweiily-lnu  by  thirty-six  feet,  no  light  is  admitted 
except  by  'the  hole  where  ihey  enter,  which  hole  I 
fear  may  prove  too  small  for  them,  hereafter  should 
ihey  continue  to  increase,  as  it  now  appears  lo  be  fill- 
ed witir  bees  passing  in  and  out,  hut  none  are  seen 
lying  about  the  outlet  as  is  ihe  case  when  the  com- 
mon hive  is  used.  L.^wson  Haumon,  Jr. 


(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
THE  HORSE  RAKE. 
A  horse  rake  may  be  procured  at  an  expense  not 
exceeding  two  dollars.  It  is  constructed  thus:  —  Take 
a  stick  of  limber,  of  any  stout  wood,  ash,  chestnut, 
fir,  or  spruce  will  be  sufficient,  ten  feet  long,  if  your 
mowing  lards  are  free  from  obstructions,  and  if  ob- 
structed with  stumps  VI  rucks  then  shorten  the  bead 


of  the  rake  loyour  convenience.  The  rake  head  may 
be  three  and  a  half  inches  by  two  and  a  half  in  diam- 
eier.or  as  you  please.  The.  teeth  should  be  twenly- 
iwo  inches  long,  and  one  inch  by  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  set  firmly  into  the  head  about  Iwo 
inches  and  a  half  apart.  These  teelh  may  be  made 
of  firm  white  ash,  or  walnut,  or  oak.  The  teelh 
should  be  made  at  the  end  to  turn  up,  so  as  to  run  on 
ihe  ground  like  a  small  sled,  and  not  into  the  earth. 
On  the  lop  of  the  liead  should  be  fixed  about  ^cvell 
small  standards,  eighteen  inches  high,  to  prevent  ihe 
hay's  falling  over  ihe'head.  In  the  centre  of  the  head 
fix  two  handles,  such  as  are  usually  fixed  to  ploughs, 
at  a  suitable  distance  lo  guide  and  steady  the  rake. 
From  the  ends  of  thes  rake  extend  a  rope  of  the  size 
of  a  cart  rope,  lo  fasten  to  the  horse's  collar.  The 
distance  of  the  horse  from  the  rake  may  be  such  as  lo 
leave  room  for  the  hay  to  gather.  Observations  will 
soon  direct  the  length  of  the  ropes.  Care  must  be 
used  lo  have  ihe  teeth  set  even  and  firm,  that  Ihey 
may  run  near  the  earth.  This  rake  may  be  used  lo 
collect  the  hay  into  winrovvs,  or  to  pile  it  up  into 
heaps;  and  it  is  useful  in  all  grain  fields,  to  glean  the 
scattered  grain,  and  to  lay  down  Ihe  stubble  close  lo 
the  earth,  to  rot  and  promote  vegetation. 

This  rake  may  be  considered  a  labor  saving  machine 
and  is  particularly  useful,  when  the  place  of  deposit 
for  your  hay  is  in  the  same  field  where  the  grass  is 
cut,  whether  it  is  to  be  stacked  or  put  into  a  barn:  as 
you  can  then  gather  large  piles  out  of  the  winrow, 
and  draw  them  direct  to  the  place  of  deposit,  at  one 
and  the  same  operation,  thereby  saving  the  once  piich- 
ing  of  your  hay. 

It  is  said  by  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
chine, that  it  will  enable  one  man,wiih  a  steady  horse 
and  boy,  to  perlurm  at  least  as  much  work  in  gather- 
ing hay  inlo  winrow  and  piles,  as  six  good  men  can 
accomplish,  and  as  clean  as  is  commonly  done  in  rak- 
ing by  Jiand. 

Those  who  occasionally  cut  grass  for  hay  on  smooth 
tillage  ground,  or  have  smooth  meadows,  will  find 
this  implement  worthy  of  their  attention. 


(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
Fakmeks  as  they  were,  and  Farmers    as  tuey 

AKE. 

Mr..  Holmes;  Up  River,  Juli/,  1S33. 

lam  an  old  man,  and  an  old  fashioned  man,  and 
not  used  lo  writing  for  the  press — you  must  therelure 
let  me  tell  my  slory,  and  make  my  complaints  in  my 
own  way. 

I'his  seems  to  be  a  day  of  improvemenis,  as  it  is 
called  —  we  have  our  agricultural  societies,  our  tem- 
perance societies,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery,  so  that 
it  seems  as  if  our  labor  is  nothing  what  it  used  lo  be 
when  I  was  young.  13ul  just  let  ns  lake  a  look  and 
see  how  much  better  off  we  are  than  when  every  one 
raised  his  corn  in  his  own  way,  drank  their  grog  when 
they  needed  it.  and  manufactured  their  wojl  in  their 
own  family.  There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  gelling 
rich  by  raising  wool— irue,  it  brings  a  fair  price;  bu't 
if  every  one  makes  out  no  better  than  1  did  with  mine, 
1  think  ihey  will  not  make  a  foitune.  I  have  some- 
thing of  a  family,  and  have  been  in  the  habi-t  of  manu- 
facturing our  wool  at  home.  I  formerly  kept  thirty 
or  forty  of  our  native  sheep,  which  produced  a  large 
fleece  of  slout,  stnuig  woul,  and  a  fine  flock  of  lambs 
which  were  eariy  coveled  by  the  butchers.  But  as 
improvements  increased  the  women  ccniiplained  that 
the  wool  was  so  coarse  they  were  ashamed  to  wear  it, 
so  I  sold  them  to  Ihe  butcher,  purchased  a  flock  of 
merinos,  w  hich  were  curled  up  and  frozen  all  winter, 
produced  few  lambs  wiiich  uere  werlhless  to  eal;  but 
Ihe  wool  pleased  ihe  woman,  and  ihincswcnton  fine- 
ly for  a  number  of  years;  at  length  it  was  ihounht 


that  cloths  were  so  cheap  thai  il  was  best  to  sell  the 
woo  and  buy  our  cloth,  'i'he  girls  said  it  was  loo 
hard  work  lor  them  to  spin  and  weave,  and  iha'.  it 
was  out  of  fashion,  and  onghl  not  lo  be  done,  when 
there  were  so  many  lactories.  So  they  persuaded  me 
to  sell  the  wool,  fur  they  said  Miss  Finesse  was  a-ro- 
ing  to  open  a  school  at  the  village  for  youn-  ladies°lo 
learn  drawing  ;,nd  the  French  langua.re,  and  they 
must  atlend  and  therefore  could  not  spin  Ihe  wool, 
and  that  John  «  as  a  going  lo  ihe  seminaiy  this  fall  and 
intended  to  keep  .school  i;e.\i  winter,  and  he  intended 
to  have  a  suit  ol  l.roadclolh.  So  1  lound  I  must  sell 
my  Hool  or  hire  it  spun  and  wove,  and  that  is  impos- 
sible, lor  there  are  no  girls  ihat  are  able  to  siiin  and 
weave  in  these  days  of  refinement.  Ku  I  crammed 
my  wool  into  a  large  sack  for  market.  The -rirls 
said  as  I  was  agoing  down  ihey  would  go  with  me, 
or  they  wanted  to  get  a  few  ■■notion.s"  lo  equip  them 
lor  their  school.  I  expostulated  .will,  them  to  know 
what  advantage  it  could  be  for  farmers  danuhter^.  to 
learn  to  jabber  French— (It  is  true,  Ihey  s'"aid,they 
weie  lariner'=  dauglueis,  but  were  in  hopes  nol  lo  bo 
larmers'  wives,)- ihey  said  il  «as  fashionable  for  ladies 
to  talk  French,  and  they  would  jabber  to<rether  a 
whole  afternoon,  and  make  remarks  on  wIk.jti  and 
what  they  pleased,  and  the  company  would  know 
nothing  what  they  said.  As  to  the  expense,  ihey 
ihoughi  1  could  artbrd  it  as  well  as  'squire  Petiifog- 
ger,  liis  daughlets  were  going,  aad  we  all  know  that 
all  the  money  he  gels  is  for  making  writs,  and  ihat, 
they  say,  has  almost  failed  him.  So  ihe  girls  must 
go  and  get  their  ••notions"— the  old  mare  was  har- 
nessed in  lo  the  chaise  which  1  b,.nght  a  few  years 
since,  lor  the  women  ihouglu  il  would  be.  ••so  conveni- 
ent to  go  to  mill  with."  I  found  ready  sale  for  my 
woolsack  and  all.  I  pocketed  the  money,  when  the 
girls  invited  me  logoashoi)p;ng  wilh  them.  They  made 
purchases  at  the  milleners,  the  dress  makets.'and  lo 
almost  every  store  where  lliero  v.-as  finery,  ihe  drafts 
upon  the  purse  were  frequent  and  large.  I  told  them 
I  thought  Ihey  had  bought  about  enough,  for  I  began 
to  leai  for  the  money  uhich  I  calcululcd  to  pay  my 
la.xes  wilh,  they  ihoughi  they  had  yei  boiight  but 
little,  and  thesiore  keeper  thought  I  oiii.'i;t  lolnjulge 
them  as  Ihey  were  going  lo  school  i.j  learn  French, 
and  Ihat  the  French  people  were  tlie  politest 
I'eoiile  in  Ihe  woild,  and  ihi-ir  langimge  the  s.,)fiesl  and 
politest  1,1  an)  nalion.  and  rh.-ir  dress  Ihe  finest -so 
he  lucked  off  a  fine  lol  of  his  gew  fasvsj  and  then 
we  cuncludeU  lo  go  hou.e.  The  finery  was  all  tied 
up  in  a  pocket  handkerchief  and  tucked  into  the 
chaise  bo.\ — it  was  much  more  portable  than  my  lar-'e 
sack  of  Wool.  After  getting  home,  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors called  in,  to  whom  I  owed  a  dol  ar  for  sheaiTr)" 
sheep,  ana  wished  me  to  pay  him,  as  I  had  sold  my 
wool.  I  drew  my  puise,  and  found  in  it  four  and  six 
pence,  and  a  few  coppers.  I  then  rummaged  my 
pocket  book,  and  found  a  dollar  which  had  been  ihern 
perhaps  six  months.  1  told  him  lo  call  again,  as  I 
could  nol  conveniently  make  the  change. 

Now  you  see  Ihe  sad  dilemma  which  I  am  in my 

wool  all  gone,  which,  if  it  had  been  manufactured  at 
home.  Would  have  made  two  or  iliree  nev,- suits  f;/r 
ihe  whole  family  fr.ua  lip  tr)  toe,  good  enou^-ii  for  a 
congress  man.  And  John  has  not  got  his  suit  of 
broadcloth  lo  wear  to  the  seminary,  to  buy  whicii.aod 
pay  the  taxes,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  sell  a  yoke  of 
the  steers  or  one  of  the  coIis, 

I  cannot  see,  wilh  all  our  boasted  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  that  we  are  any  better 
ott'lhanwe  were  forly  years  ago.  If  there  are  any 
laboring  under  the  same  burthens  with  myself,  (which 
1  fear  there  are,)  1  wish  they  would  make  ii  known 
so  that  we  may  form  a  society,  or  an  anti-society,  to 
see  if  we  cannot  gel  back  lo  those  good  old  days  when 
our  wives  and  daughters  could  spin  and  weave  their 
wool,  and  willingly  wear  it— 1  would  not  wish  to  go 
back  to  when  our  mothers  carded,  spun  and  wove 
their  wool. 

XH  E.MIGRAM  FROM    TUE  OlD  CcLO.NV. 
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I'rices  Current  in  A'eio  Yoil; ,  Auqrusl  lO. 

Beeswax,  yellow,  16  a  20.   Coilon,  New  Oilcans,  .IS* 

oni;    Uplaud,    .Ua.n;   Alabama,  .15ii.n.       Cotton 

iJngjtnj,  Hemp,  )(1.  .13  n  .aii;  Flax,  .  1 1  o  .15.      Fl'ix, 

American,  .20a.—  Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean, 15. Oil  a  15.25; 

rough,  13  00  a Flour,  N.  Yuik,  bbl.  5.50  a  5.5G; 

Canal,  S.C.'i  a  5.15;     Ball.  How'dst.  6.ib  a  C.rili;  IthM 

cily  mills, a ;  courjlry,  6.00  c  6.1-';   Alcxand'a, 

6.87ia6.00;  l-'rcdcrickshiii,;,  S.Sj^  a ;  Petersburg, 

5.81*  a ;   Kye  tlour,  S.Gl'J  a  $.15;  Indian  meal,  per 

bb!.  3.15  a  3.81^,  per  hhd.  16.50  a  11.00.  Grain,  Wheat, 

North,  1.12  a  I.IG;  \  ir. a ;     Hye,  North,  .15  a 

16;  Corn,  Vel.    North,  .15  a  .16.      Barley,  . —  n    — ; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .38  a  40;  Peas,  while,  dry,  1  bu. 

a ;  Beans,  1  bu.  8.00  o  8.50;     Prorislons,  Beef, 

mess,  10.50  a  10.15;  prime,  6.25  a  6.50;  car^o,  a 

;  Pork,  mess,  bbl.   15.13   o   16.00,  prime,   10.621  o 

11.15;  Lard,  .9  a  .lOi. 


A  BULL, 

One  year  old,  sired  by  Bolivar,  out  of  a  very  deep 
milker  of  fil'leen-sixtecnlhs  Durham  blood,  (con^e- 
quentlv  he  lacks  but  one  lliiriy-secon'l  part  of  being  full 
bloodoil,)  will  be  sold  for  $150.     Inquire  of 

I.I.  HITCHCOCK, 
JImerican  Farmer  Establiihment. 


WANTED,  A  BAKFAVELL  RAM, 

One  year  old  or  more,  for  which  a  fair  price  will  be 
paid      inquire  of  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

.Ontericnn  farmer  EstabliilimeiU. 


A  FARM  TO  LE  r. " 

To  let,  a  good  farm,  situated  less  than  hve  miles  from 
town,  on  one  of  the  principal  turnpike  roads.  There 
are  about  eighty  acres  under  cultivation— excellent 
buildings  of  every  kind— an  abundance  of  wood  anil  of 
the  best  water— two  extensive  and  select  apple  orch- 
ards— two  large  ice-houses  and  ample  ponds  of  spring 
water  that  never  fail  to  freeze.  It  is  well  calculaled 
for  a  hay  farm. — Apply  at  the  American  Farmer  Office. 

Aug.  16— 2t. ____^_ 

TIMOIIIY  AiN'D  HERDS  GRASS  SEED. 

A  few  bushels  of  each  for  sale— Timolby  at  JJ.SO 
and  Herd's  Grass  at  SI.— At  the  American  Farmer  Es- 
tablishment,  by I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

DURHAM  SHGRTIIORX  CATTLE. 
1  have  for  sale  the  following  fine  animals: 
One  full  blood  Bull,  twenty  months  old,  sired  by  Bo- 
livar, out  of  a   first  rale  imported  cow.     Price  gJOO. 

One  full  blood  bull,  two  years  old- a  very  fine  ani- 
mal.    /'ri;c  J-'50. 

One  full  bred  Heifer,  two  years  old,  now  springing, 
but  the  calf  will  be  but  half  blooded,  being  (acciden- 
tally) by  a  common  bull.  She  is  a  very  fine  Heifer,  and 
will  be  sold  for  «.i-'5. 

Less  tlian  Fiili  Blood. 
One  Bull,  three  years  old,  fifteen-sixteenths  Durham; 
has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  as  fine  an  animal 
as  was  ever  in  the  United  States.  He  would  be  worth 
twice  the  price  now  asked  fo:  hitn  if  he  had  the  other 
sixteenth  of  Durham  blood.  He  will  be  sold  for  $300. 
One  Bull,  fifteen  months  old,  from  good  stock,  seven- 
eighths  Durham.     Price  ^2.'5. 

One  Bull,  three  years  old,  half  blood  Durham,  a  very 
handsome  animal,  and  from  good  slock.     Price  $150. 

One  Cow,  eight  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham,  a 
fine  breeder,  and  now  in  calf  by  a  full  blood  bull 
Price  §100. 

Three  Milch  Cows,  half  blood  Durham,  very  good 
milkers,  and  of  good  size  and  form.  They  will  be  sold 
for  *50  each. 

Address  I.  I.  HITCHCOrK. 

fc3mer.  Far.  Establishment. 


A  Di-.VON  BULL, 

Sis  years  old,  a  first  rale  animal  in  every  respect, 
for  sale  low.  He  is  believed  to  'he  decidedly  the  best 
animal  of  Ihe  kind  in  .Maryland.      Price  §,'00. 

Address  1.  I.  HlTClllOCK, 

tltnericaii  Fanner  EfiablvJiment. 


TALL  MEADOW  OAT  CRASS  SEKD. 
Just  received   al   the  .American    Farmer  Establish- 
ment,   100  bushels   Tall    Meadow  Uat   Grass   Seed,  of 
first  quality,  just  hai\esled  and  for  sale,  al  •f.-'.oti  per 
bushel,  by  1,  1.  HITCHCOCK 


EARLY  YORK  CABBAGE, 
And  all  other   GARDEN  SEEDS,  suitable   for   fall 
sowing,  are  for   sale  at   the   American    Farmer   Seed 
Store,  by  1   I.  HITCHCOCK. 


AGRICULTURAL- IMPLEiMENT  AND  SEED 
STORE. 
J.  S.  EASTMAN,  Ab.  3d  west  Pralt-st  keeps  constant- 
ly on  hand  a  supply  of  his  i'aleiil  Cjlindrical  Straw 
Cutters  of  the  various  sizes,  which  he  will  warrant  to 
cut  as  much,  according  to  Ihejr  size,  and  to  be  deci- 
dedly superior  in  every  Fospecl  to  any  similar  machine 
made  in  this  country. 

Also,  very  superior  Itag  Cutters,  for  the  use  of  P.iper 
Mills. 

Gideon  Davis'  Improved  Prftcnt  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes, 
v;ilh  wrought  and  cast  shares,  and  all  kinds  of  castings 
for  those  ploughs  by  Ihe  piece  or  by  the  ton,  as  like- 
wise for  horse  powers,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  can  be 
had  elsewhere. 

Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  Threshing  Macliincs, 
Harrows,  Cullivalors,  6ic.  Likewise  superior  Casl 
Steel  Axes,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  and  Scythe  Snaths 
al  wholesale  and  retail.  Shovels,  Spades,  Hoes,  6ic. 
IC^^and  all  repairs  done  al  short  notice. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds.  Such  Grass  Seeds  as  are 
in  inarltet  will  be  kept  for  sale.  My  assorlment  of 
Garden  Seeds  is  not  so  extensive  as  advertised  by  some, 
but  such  as  1  shall  oH'er  for  sale  may  be  relied  cin  as 
genuine.  The  following  I  could  furnish  at  wholesale, 
viz:  Superior  Early  Vork  Cabbage,  and  Long  Scarlet 
Radish  Seeds,  and  Early  Frame  Peas,  the  ialler  raised 
by  Richard  Cromwell,  Esq. 


BAIiTXIHOBi:   FKICES  CITRRBT^T. 

Baltimore  Market — There  is  no  change  in  the 
prices  of  flour,  nor  is  there  indeed  any  business  doing 
of  consequence.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street 
(lour  remains  at  id.  W  heat  has  declined  still  further, 
and  is  selling  within  Ihe  rates  of  cur  quotations.—. 
There  is  scarcely  a  variation  in  any  other  article.  Our 
quotations  of  wool  are  from  the  last  actual  sales. 

TuBvcco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
iround  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  S.OO  a 
o. 00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00  ;  fine  red  ,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery, suitable  forsegars,  6.00  a  15  00  :  yellov*'  and 
red.  9.00  a  16.00;  yellow  ,  10  00  a20  00.— Fine  jellow, 

IS. 00a  .'5  00. — Virginia  ,4. 0(!  a . —  l,'a|ipahaniioek. 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky.  3  50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  L90  hhds.  Md.;  219  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  14  hhds.  Ky.  — total  S2.3  hhds. 

Flodi;  —  best  while  wheal  family  ,  g6. 15  0  1.25;  super 
Howard-street,  6.12^  a  6  25;  city  nulls,  6.I24  a  6  25- 
eity  mills  extra  6.50  0  — ;— Coun  Me*  1.  bbl  3  62^: — 
liHAiN, new  red  wheat,  1.12a  1.16;  while  do  1.15  0  1.25— 

—Cork,  while,  63  a  64,  yellow,  64  0  65; RvE,  62  a  63 

— Oats, -8  oSl. — Beans,  15  o  80 — Peas,  65  a  10 

Cl.ovKi.-SEtl'  S.OO  a TiMOTHT,  3  25    a  Or- 

r.'nR-    GitAss  3.00  a Tall  Meadow   Oat  GrSss 

2.25u2.50 — Herd's,  I.OOn Lucerne  —  a  SH  lb.— 

Uaki. KV,-Fi.AXSKti  1.31  n  1.50-Cm  ToN.Va.l4  a  15  I. on. 

a  IS  Alab.  14  i.l6Tenn.  14  a.  15  —  ;  N.  Car.  14   n  16 

Upland .i  11 WiiisKKV.  hhds.  1st  |..e9  .■;— .in  I. bis. 

304  r,  SI  J— Wool,  If  a5/ir((,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  55 
a  65;  American  Full  Blood,  50a  55;  thi  ee  quarters  do. 
45  (I  50;  half  do.  40  a  45;  qiiarlerdo.  35  a  40;  common  35 
8  40.  LhiKaslied,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  31  a  3"; 
.\merican  Full  Blood,  28  n  31;  three  qi.arlers  do.  26  a 
28;  half  do.  25  a  26;quarterdo  25  o  26;common,25  a  26; 
H  EMI',  Russia,  ton,  J  1 10  ,7  ISO.  Country,  dew- rotted,  6 
ale  Id.  waiei -rolled.  1  a  Sc.— Feathers,  31  n  38; — Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.124.1 ;    ground,  1.50(1  bbl. 

Iron.graypigfor  foundries  pei  Ion  S3  (0  0 ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton, 2 8.(0  ii  30. Oi';  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 
15.00  aS5.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.15  a  6.50 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25;  Hiekor\,4.00  a  4.50;  Pine,  2.00. 
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AULT  S  CABBAGE  SEED. 

Just  received  from  EngUmd,  my  usual  supply  of  first 
rate  Cabbage  Seeds,  consisting  of  the  following  kinds, 
Tiz:    EarlyGeorge,  Early  York,  Bullock's  Heart,  Early 

Harvest,  Wellington,  Penlon,  Durham  and  Imperial 

These  seeds  are  raised  by  one  of  the  first  horticultu- 
rists in  England,  and  without  controversy,  sucpass  all 
others  yet  brought  to  this  country,  for  a  spring  crop.  It 
was  from  Ault's  Bullock's  Heart  cabbage  seeds  that  Mr. 
Dorsey  raised  the  cabbage  that  took  the  prize  at  the 
Horticultural  show  in  this  city  last  .May.  It  is  needless 
to  say  more  in  their  praise,  they  having  been  cultivat- 
ed extensively,  not  only  round  this  city,  but  through 
the  United  Stales  for  several  years.  The  lime  to  sow 
these  seeds,  is  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  September, 
the  price  is  «i4  per  pound,  or  SIJ  cents  per  ounce. — 
Printed  directions  for  their  cultivation,  describing  the 
proper  situation,  soil,  manure  and  management  of  these 
cabbages,  will  be  given  gratis,  with  each  parcel  of  seed. 
Orders,  with  remittance,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  postage  paid,  will  be  promptly  attended  lo,  if 
directeil  to  SAMUEL  AULT, 

16  Bridge  street,  0.  T.  Baltimore, 

Second  door  above  the  town  clock. 
Aug.  16-11. 


TURMP  SEED,  LUCKWIIEAT,  &e. 

400  los.  White  Flat  and  Red  Top  Turnip  Seed. 
100  lbs.  Rula  Baga  or  Swedish  do         do 

The  above  is  of  ihe  present  j ears'  growth  and  rai.s- 
ed  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Robert 
Sinclair,  whose  long  success  in  raising  this  article 
warrants  us  in  recommending  it  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. 

Also,  Early  While  Dutch  Tankard. 
Yellow  Bullock  and  Vellow  Slonc  Turnip. 
200  lbs.  Fall  lliidlsh   Seed,  consisting  of  While  and 
Black  Spanish,  Long  White  Summer,  i^c. 

100  lbs-prime  London   Early   Vork  Cabbage  Seed, 
Early   George,   Green   Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  and  many 
other  kinds  suitable  for  Fall  Sowing. 
In  Store: 
50  bushels  Seed  Buckwheat. 
100  bushels  Herds  grass. 
50  bushels  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass. 
2O0  lbs.  Canary  Seed. 
1500  lbs.  Yellow  Locust  Seed. 
150  lbs.  Yellow  Mustard  Seed. 

WANTED.— Clover,   Timothy  and   Orchard   Grass 
Seed,  for  which  the  highest  price  will  be  given. 
July  13.  SINCLAIR  &.  MOORE. 
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Editorial;  Gania  Grass— Letter  from  N.  Herbcmont 
on  the  Gama  Grass;  probable  Botanical  error  correct- 
ed—Letter  from  John  Love,  on  Ihe  Early  Corn  raised 
by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer — Steel  Trap  to 
catch  Rogues— .Account  of  an  Agricultural  Excursion, 
made  into  the  South  of  Georgia,  in  the  Winter  of 
1832,  by  John  D.  Legare,  Editor  of  the  Southern  Ag- 
riculturist, continued — Cause  of  the  Rust  in  Wheat — 
.Mercer  Potato — .\n  Address  delivered  before  the  Hor- 
licultiiral  Society  at  Charleston,  at  the  Anniversary 
Meeting,  July  10,  18SJ,  by  Rev.  J.  Bachman— Obser- 
vations on  the  Making,  Curing  and  Casking  Butter,  as 
practised  in  Ireland — Raising  Bees  in  Garrets — Use 
and  Manner  of  Making  the  Horse  Rake— Farmers  as 
Ihey  were,  and  Farmers  as  they  are — Prices  Current  of 
Ciouiilry  Produce  in  the  New  Vork  and  Baltimore  Mar- 
kets—.^dvertistmcnts. 


GENER.\L 
Agricultural  and   Horticnltural  Establishment: 

COMPRISING. 

A  Seed  .ind  Implement  Store,  a  General  .Agricultural  -Agen- 
cy, and  the  Olfice  of  the  American  1'armer,  al  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimoi-e;  in  coiine.\ion  with  a  Stock 
and  Kspeninental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

§:?-  An  e.\tra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  »■  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  &.c. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

AcEs'TS  EOR  THE  I'^ARMER. — -All  postmasters  are  requested 
lo  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
Item.  Tliey  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  i>er  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

^^  HiRECTioN  OF  Letters. — .Address  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  F'armer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "1.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltiinore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  August  23,  1833. 

Prices  of  Wheat,  Combinations  among  Deal- 
ers, &c. — In  recurrinir  to  this  subject  we  lake  leave 
to  assure  the  Editor  of  the  Easton  Gazette,  that  no- 
thing but  a  desire  to  correct  an  important  error  which 
we  conceive  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  "'heat 
growers,  as  well  as  harrassiiig  and  vexatious  to  them, 
could  induce  us  to  notice  his  article  on  this  suliject,  in 
the  Gazette  of  the  l7th  inst.  The  style  and  manner 
of  that  article  are  any  thing  but  courleons.or  such  as 
one  gentleman  has  a  right  to  expect  from  another. 
And  we  shall  even  now  address  ourselves  to  the  wheat 
growers,  and  allude  to  the  writer  of  that  ailicle,  only 
so  far  as  may  be   necessary  in  refuting  his  assertions. 

We  also  request  the  wheat  growers  to  understand 
distinctly,  that  we  have  no  interest  separate  from 
theirs  on  this  subject;  that  every  inducement  which 
usually  operale.s  upon  the  conduct  and  opinions  of 
men,  such  as  patronage,  fellowship  of  feeling,  coinci- 
dence of  pursuit,  Sec,  &c.  operates  lully  as  an  induce- 
ment to  us  to  advocate  their  side  of  any  question  in 
which  their  interest  is  involved,  \^'e  have  not  a  sin- 
gle Baltimore  miller  or  dealer  in  wheat  on  our  list  of 
subscribers;  nor  is  there  a  single  one  among  them  that 
we  can  call  a  personal  friend,  or  that  we  can  claim 
any  thing  more  than  a  mere  business  acquaintance 
with.  This  wo  hope  will  satisfy  them  of  the  (act 
that  we  are  not  actuated,  as  the  writer  in  the  Easton 
Gazette  insinuates,  by  motives  originating  in  the  pat- 
r07iage  and  companionship  of  the  millers  and  dealers 
in  wheat.  But  having  fur  many  years  been  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  mode  of  doing  business  among 
the  dealers  in  wheal;  passing  among  them  daily  and 
observing  their  transactions,  seeing  them  make  pur- 
chases, hearing  them  bargaining,  Stc.  &c.,  we  have  be- 
come well  inlbrmed  as  to  the  truth  or  error  of  the 
charges  brought  against  them  by  the  writer  in  the  Ga- 
zette, and  hence  conceive  it  our  duty  to  the  wheat 
growers  to  set  the  matter  right.  We  therefore  say, 
and  pledge  ourselves  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
that  the  charge  against  the  millers  and  dealers  in 
wheat  of  combining  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
price  of  wheat,  reducing  its  price,  &c.  is  totally  un. 
founded. 

The  writer  in  the  Easton  Gazette  says,  "All  know 
that  the  dealers  in  grain  in  Baltimore,  meet  every 
Monday  or  Tuesday  in  the  week,  during  the  active 
season  of  wheat  sales,  to  fi.\  the  price  to  be  o-iven  for 
grain."  This  assertion,  we  positively  pronounce  un- 
true. There  never  was  such  a  meeting  in  Baltimore: 
nor  did  the  Baltimore  dealers  in  grain  ever  meet,  or 
ever  consult,  on  any  such  business.  There  is,  indeed, 
less  combination  and  consultation  among  them  than 
any  other  class  of  men  we  are  acquainted  willi — be- 
cause there  is  none  at  all.  And  we  know  the  truth 
of  our  assertion  in  this  respect  from  a  source  scarcely 
accessible  to  the  dealers  themselves.  It  is  our  business 
to  go  round  among  them  several  times  every  week,  to 
ascertain  the  prices  of  grain,  flour,  and  other  produce, 
for  our  price  current;  and  in  doing  this,  we  visit  Ihem 
all  very  often.  This  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  transactions  of  all; — which  is  a  source  of 
information  that  no  one  of  the  dealers  themselves  can, 
or  at  least  ever  does,  command.  If  the  dealers  and 
millers  met  and  fixed  upon  a  price  for  wheat,  all  we 
should  have  to  do  would  iie  to  go  to  one  of  them  and 
get  a  list  of  prices  for  the  week;  but  this  cannot  be 
done.  We  must  go  among  them  all,  get  each  one's 
quotation,  and  then  make  the  best  average  we  can  for 
cor  price  current. 

The  mode  of  selling  and  purchasing  wheat  in  Bal- 
timore is  as  follows.  Some  wheat  growers  send  their 
crop  to  a  commission  merchant,  others  come  with  it, 
and  others  send  it  in  charge  of  the  captain;  which 
ever  it  be  he  takes  a  sample  of  it,  and  goes  to  the  mil- 
lers and  dealers.     The  first  he  goes  to,  probably  says, 
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he  does  not  want  to  buy,  the  next  offers  hiin  $1.12*' 
the  next  $1.I>,  the  next  $1.1'24,  the  next  $1,113,  &,c. 
&,c.  Heat  last  finds  that  the  first  offer  of  $1,121, 
was  the  best,  and  he  returns  and  tells  him  he  may 
have  the  cargo;  but  while  he  was  gone  among  other 
dealers,  the  first  had  bought  a  cargo,  or  as  much  as  he 
wanted,  and  the  seller  has  to  go  the  rounds  again. 
This  is  often  the  case,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
seller  to  be  obliged  to  sell  for  a  cent,  and  sometimes, 
two  or  three  cents  lower  than  the  first  offer.  He, 
however,  sometimes  tells  the  first  dealer,  that  if  he 
cannot  get  more  he  will  return  and  let  him  have  it  at 
the  price  he  offers,  and  if  the  dealer  consents,  he  can 
return  any  time  during  the  day  and  receive  the  price. 
It  is  quite  common  fur  the  value  of  wheat  to  be  so  ex- 
acily  established  that  a  seller  shall  receive  the  same 
offer,  or  within  a  quarter  or  half  a  cent,  from  every 
dealer.  It  is  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  writer 
for  ihe  Easton  Gazette  draws  his  conclusion,  that 
there  is  a  combination  among  them.  Now  to  us  it  is 
proof  of  the  reverse.  The  qualities  of  wheat  vary  so 
far,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  an  exact  price  to 
fit  a  parcel  that  had  not  been  seen.  How  could  the 
various  qualities  be  designated?  The  conspirators 
might  say,  that  the  price  for  the  best  white  wheat 
should  be  §1.30;  but  how  could  they  say  what  the  va- 
rious grades  of  inferior  should  be?  But  when  a  par- 
cel of  wheat  is  offered  to  a  miller  or  dealer,  he  is  at 
once  able  to  say  what  it  is  worth,  and  in  times  when 
the  market  is  settled,  it  is  not  sirange  that  every  deal- 
er and  miller  in  the  city  should  set  exactly  the  same 
price  upon  the  article — if  they  did  not.  it  would  argue 
that  some  of  them  were  either  bad  judges  of  wheat, 
or  had  some  pressing  call  for  a  particular  kind,  or  did 
not  care  about  purchasing. 

'J  here  is  every  year  immediately  after  harvest  a  de- 
mand for  new  wheat  toa  small  extent,  that  causes  an 
extra  price  to  be  offered.  For  instance  one  miller  has 
contracted  to  deliver  on  the  1st  August,  one  thousand 
barrels  of  Iresh  flour,  made  from  half  old  and  half 
new  white  wheit.  The  time  approaches  I'or  the  de- 
livery, and  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  the  new  wheat. 
A  cargo  at  length  arrives,  and  other  millers  being  in 
the  same  situation,  a  competition  for  it  commences, 
and  to  secure  it,  five,  ten,  or  even  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  above  the  true  value,  is  given  for  it. 

And  we  will  say  that  the  cargo  was  sold  for  ^1 .40. 
On  the  return  of  the  boat  it  is  reported  that  Mr. 
L.  obtained  i^'-'lO  for  his  wheat,  and  immediately  all 
the  wheat  iii  the  neighborhood  is  cleaned  out  and 
sent  to  Baltimore  with  the  expectation  of  getting 
the  same  price.  But  when  all  this  wheat  arrives, 
the  causes  that  operated  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
first  cargo  so  much  above  its  value,  have  ceased  to 
e.xist,  and  only  ^1.25  to  1.30  can  be  obtained  for 
it.  This  is  a  true  picture  of  the  circumstances  such 
as  we  have  often  witnessed.  Now  in  this  there  is 
no  unfair  dealing — unless  it  be  unfair  to  give  a  man 
more  than  his  wheat  is  worth.  The  other  wheat 
growers  get  as  much  as  they  would  have  got  had 
ihis  circumstance  not  occurredjand  hence  there  is  no 
cause  of  complaint. 

Other  causes  often  operate  on  the  prices  of 
wheat.  Long  continued  head  winds  often  prevent 
the  arrival  of  vessels  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  in 
the  mean  time  all  the  wheat  in  market  is  ground  up, 
and  orders  remain  unfulfilled.  At  length  a  cargo 
arrives,  and  the  necessity  for  wheat  to  supply  exis- 
ting orders  compels  a  dealer  to  pay  an  extra  price; 
but  this  necessity  exists  no  longer  than  the  head 
winds  continue — the  first  change,  brings  up  whole 
fleets  of  boats.  Circumstances  are  now  at  once  re- 
versed; instead  of  a  scarcity  we  have  a  glut  of 
wheat  in  market,  and  of  course  prices  are  depressed 
to  at  least  the  true  value  of  the  article;  but  surely  no 
one  could  expect  to  get  the  extra  price  paid  during 
the  scarcity,  for  wheat  during  a  glut  of  the  market. 
Another"  circumstance  that  affects  the  price  of 
wheat  should  be  mentioned.  It  is  well  known  that 
new  wheat  does  not  yield  as  much  flour  as  old,  the 


difterence  being  equal  to  5,  to  7  or  8  cents  in  the 
bushel  in  favour  of  old  wheat.  In  the  summer  also 
the  water  is  so  low  that  the  mills  cannot  grind  one 
third  of  the  time;  but  their  expenses  are  the  same 
as  iluriug  times  of  plenty  of  water.  Under  such 
circumstances  flour  cannot  be  made  at  the  ordinary 
prices,  and  hence  it  is  sold  at  a  price  disproportion- 
od  to  that  of  wheat,  and  this  is  considered  by  the  wri- 
ter in  the  Easton  Gazette  tts  an  evidence  of  combi- 
nation, &c. 

The  writer  in  the  Easton  Gazette  also  asserts 
that  all  the  flour  chat  has  been  or  can  he  made  before 
tlie  1 0th  of  September,  is  engaged  at  about  $6,50 
per  barrel.  This  we  assert  positively  has  not  the 
shadow  of  foundation  in  truth.  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle contract  existing  in  Baltimore  that  we  can  hear 
of,  on  terms  any  thing  like  those  mentioned;  nor  is 
there  contracts  existing  at  all  for  any  considerable 
quantity  of  flour.  City  Mills  flour  was  selling,  or 
rather  was  held  (for  few  sales  could  be  effected,)  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  last,  at  $6,  and  millers  would 
have  been  glad  to  sell  at  that  price.  One  miller 
said  he  would  give  the  writer  nf  the  article  in  the 
Gazette  a  check  for  ^500,  if  he  would  prove  his 
assertion  true;  and  well  he  might,  for  he  had  a  pret- 
ty large  lot  of  flour  he  would  he  glad  to  sell  at  a 
less  price  than  ^6.50. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  our  agricultural  friends  to 
he  assured  that  if  any  such  iinfiir  dealing  as  that 
charged  to  the  dealers  in  wheat — cornbir.ations  to 
fix  prices,  &c — were  to  occur,  we  should  be  sure  to 
know  it,  and  as  sure  to  expose  the  transaction.  We 
consider  ourselves  as  sentinels  to  guard  as  well  as 
cultivate,  the  farmers'  interest,  and  we  shall  not  fail 
in  our  duty.  But  it  must  not  be  expected  of  a 
faithful  sentinel  to  cry  wolf,  wolf,  when  there  is  no 
wolf. 

The  publisher  of  this  paper  is  very  desirous  to  ob- 
tain No.  1,  of  vol.  3,  of  Mr.  Skinner's  Turf  Regis- 
ter. If  any  gentleman  can  send  it  by  mail,  he  will 
confer  a  favor  which  will  be  reciprocated  in  any  pos- 
sible way  with  much  pleasure. 

ROCK  OF  DUNBARTON  CRAB  APPLE. 

JVurwvy  ol  Linnctttn  hill,  near  Vf^asliiitglon,  D.  C.  ) 
Mk.  I.  I.  Hitchcock:  August  16,  1S33.  J 

Dear  Sir,— 1  yesterday  forwarded  to  you,  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  your  city  two  branches  of  fruit,  from  an 
apple  tree  now  growing  in  my  grounds,  though  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  Siberian  crab,  it  is  evidently 
superior  to  it  both  as  an  ornamenial  and  preserving 
fruit —  it  originated  in  my  nursery,  (as  I  believe  from 
the  seed  of  the  Hughes  crab,)  it  is  its  first  bearing 
and  though  not  more  ihan  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diam- 
eter at  the  ground,  has  [irochiced  near  two  hundred 
apples;  in  the  same  basket  you  will  find  specimens  of 
two  other  sorts  of  crabs,  both  called  Siberian  crab 
here,  one  of  which  is  the  genuine. 

You  will  please  to  deliver  them  with  ray  respecte 
to   the   Commiltee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  on 

fruits I  have  named    mine  the  Rock  of  Dunbarton 

crab,  after  the  original  name  of  the  tract  of  land  on 
which  I  reside.  I  have  taken  means  to  propagate  it 
extensively,  and  shall  have  a  supply  of  the  trees  for 
my  customers  the  fall  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty 
four.  Yours,  &.c.  Joshua  PeircB. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Lo.NDON  Maukkts,  Jvly  18. 
Cotton.— The  market  continues  firm  and  advan- 
cing. 

LivF.Rrooi,— MoNOAY  Evening,  July  15. 
The  sales  of  Cotton  on  Saturday  and    to-day  are 
about  8000  bags,  at  the   prices  of  Friday,  though 
pehaps,  in   some  instances,  at  a  trifling  concession 
on  the  part  of   holders. 

Corn  JiJarkel,  Monday,  July  15.— -During  the  last 
seven  days  the  supplies  from  Ireland  have  been  mod- 
erate, especially  of  Wheat  and  Oats. 
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(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
THE  FOUR  SHIFT  SYSTEM, 
The  best  rotation  for  .lames  River  lands,  or  any  c;ood 
IVIicai  and  Corn  ioils. 
I  imagine  no  one  will  deny  that  the  best  rotation  of 
crops    is  that  \vl:i(;h  yields  the  greatest    profit  to  the 
farmer,  and  at  the  same  lime  enables  him  to  improve 
bis    land    the    most   rapidly.     The  great   object  is  to 
combine  both  prtifil  and  improvement.     By  some  sys- 
tems, you  may  improve  faster  than  by  the  above,  but 
then  you  make  much  less  profit;  and  by  none,  in  a  se- 
ries of  years,  will  you   iiialie   more    profit   with    the 
same  itnprovemenl. 

I  think  1  cannot  establish  the  above  theory  in  a 
more  satil'aclory  n.anncr  than  by  giving  a  concise  ac- 
count of  the  system  practised  on  a  James  river  farm 
for  the  last  seventeen  years,  with  what  success,  I 
leave  the  reader  to  jniljre  from  the  product.  In  the 
year  1816.  I  came  to  live  on  Shirley,  a  farm  of  nine 
hundri  d  acres, — si.K  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  were 
cleared,  and  wliich  bad  been  in  the  hands  of  overseers 
for  many  years  previous,  who  cultivated  it  on  the  old 
fashioned  system  of  three  shifts— that  is  to  say,  the 
first  year  in  corn,  second  in  wheat,  and  third  in  pas- 
ture— the  most  ruinous  system  that  could  be  invent- 
ed, taking  into  consideration  the  shallow  plonghinff, 
and  waste  of  manure,  or  almost  total  disuse  of  it.  By 
this  system,  the  farm  was  so  much  impoverished,  that 
it  barely  supported  itself  two  years  out  of  the  three, 
when  the  two  best  fields  were  cultivated;  and  the 
third  year,  they  bad  to  brin'.;  corn  to  support  it  f.'om 
other  lands  at  a  distance.  The  whole  (arm  was  co- 
vered with  galls.  I  merely  mention  these  things  to 
prove  the  impoverished  stale  of  the  land. 

1  will  also  stale   the  crops  reported    to  have  been 
made    previous   to  my  ci'ming   here  to  live.     From 
twelve  hundred    to  filteen  hundred  bushels  of  wheat, 
(sometimes  not  merchantable,) and  four  hundred  losi.'k 
hundred  oarrels  of  corn  on  either  of  the  best  shifts  of 
two   hundred  acres  each,  was  considered   great  crop- 
ping by  the  overseers;  and  seven  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand  bushels   of  wheat,  and   three   hundred   to  four 
hundred  barrels  of  corn  on  the  third  shift  of  two  hun- 
dred  and  fifty   acres,  was  considered  still  better,  as 
that  was  the   poorest.     This  was  about  six   or  seven 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  two  or  three  barrels  of  corn  to 
the  acre,  on    the  best  fields,  and   much  less  on   the 
poorest:  so    that   it  may  lie  supposed    the  land  must 
have   been  very  much  exhausted,  and  the    manage- 
ment very  bad.     When    I  first   came  home  to  live  I 
knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  and  for  the  first  three 
years  continued  the    three   shift  system.      But  I  soon 
saw  that    the  overseer   knew  little  or  nolbing  of  his 
trade,  and  what  little  he  did  know,  did  not  practice; 
so   that  I  dismissed  him  as   soon  as  his  term  expired, 
and  cm|)loyed,  fur  1817,  a  man  who  was  industrious, 
and  one  of  the  best  corn  makers  in  the  state,  (having 
been  all   bis  life  in  the  great  corn  country  on  ihe  Pa- 
munky.)     From  him  I  learnt  how  to  make  corn,  but 
he  knew  nothing  of  wheat,  clover  and  plaster,  or  any 
of  the  present  modes'ol  improvement.     However,  by 
the  aid  of  good  ploughing,  and  collccling  all  the  ma- 
nure which  bad  been  neglected  for  years  on  the  farm, 
he  made  abetter  crop  of  corn  on   the  poorest  shift, 
than  had  been  made  for  many  years  back,  even  on  the 
best.     He  made  eight   hundred  barrels.     His  crop  of 
wheat  in  1818,  following  this  crop  of  corn,  was  indif- 
ferent, (lieing   slill   on  liie   three   shift  system.)  only 
eleven    hundred   and  fifty  bushels.      I  saw  that  there 
was  something  wrong  about  this  system, and  began  to 
read  a  little  on  the  subject  of  agriculture, and  soon  dis 
covered  that  the  three  shift  system  was  totally  wrong; 
and  although  I  sowed  clover  and  plaster, it  would  not 
answer.     At   the  same  lime  that  I  began  to  read  on 
the   subject  of  agricullnre.  I  went  fri'ipiently  to  visit 
my  good  friend,  John  G.  Mosby,  who  then  lived  in 


Curies'  Neck,  on  James  river,  and  to  whom  lower 
Viro-inia,  or  at  least  lower  James  river,  is  more  in- 
debted than  to  any  other  man  in  the  stale,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  clover  and  plaster,  and  tlie  fallow  sys- 
lem — ihe  three  forming  the  sheet  anchor  on  a  farm; 
for  when  all  seems  to  be  lost,  they  will  save  the  ship. 

From  ir.y  friend  J.  G.  M.  (who,  by  the  by,  was 
one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  slate,)  I  obtained  a 
o-reat  deal  of  useful  information;  and  in  the  fall  of 
"1818,  adopted  the  four  shift  system,  by  ibiowingout 
the  poorest  field  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and 
making  a  standing  pasture  of  it,  and  cultivating  the 
other  Two  shifts  in  four  fields  of  one  hundred  acres 
each,  instead  of  two  of  two  hundred  acres  each. 
This  change  recjuired  annually  one  field  of  one 
hundred  acres  in  corn,  a  second  in  wheat  after  corn, 
a  third  in  clover,  and  a  fourth  in  wheat  on  a  clover 
fallow:  and  the  succes&iim  of  crops  on  each  separate 
field  was  in  Ihe  loreguii.g  order,  of  1st,  corn — 2d. 
wheat— 3d,  clover— 4ih,  wheat.  The  standing  pas- 
ture prevented  the  necessity  of  grazing  the  cullivaled 
part  of  the  farm,  except  occasionally.  The  eff"eet 
was  like  magic.  The  crop  of  wheat  after  the  clover 
fallow,  in  1819.  was  3715  bushels,  (which  I  carried 
to  New  York,  and  got  a  high  price  for.)  The  crop 
of  corn  was  tolerable, being  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  barrels.  1  now  Rot  fully  into  the  clover,  plas- 
ter and  fallow  system,  and  will  now  stale  the  amount 
of  crops,  the  seasons,  the  success,  and  failures, causes, 
kc.  &c.  and  by  way  of  fair  comparison,  will  begin 
with  1816,  the  year  I  began  farming. 

Tahle  of  crops   made  vpon  the  three  shift  rotation. 
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clothe  the  negroes,  and  pork  to  feed  them,  all  of 
which  had  been  purchased  under  the  foimer  three 
shift  rotation. 


Year. 

■Wheat. 

Bushels. 

Corn. 
Barrels. 

Oats. 
Bushels. 

1826 

4030 

445 

25U0 

1827/ 

2945 

408 

GOOD 

182!!g 

3;:;oo 

508 

1403 

1829/1 

3150 

833 

2255 

l!;30i 

3631 

G-20 

2433 

I8;iij 

3860 

.062 

2300 

1832A- 

5900 

509 

good  crop 

but    used 

without 

threshing 

Year. 

Wheal. 

Corn. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

1816 

1400 

450            The   lb 

ree  fields 

1817 

1475 

80          amounting 

to    650 

i:;lS 

1 1 50 

670        acres. 

Crops  mat 

'e  on  the  > 

oSation  of  four  fields 

each  one 

hundred 

acres,  {vntil  18J2.) 

Y''ear. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Gals. 

Clover. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

1819 

37  15 

4S7 

a  little 

1 R  lOa 

1761 

534 

mowed 

1821i 

1668 

375 

1000 

each  yr. 

182-2C 

1720 

387 

1170 

50 

1823 

2458 

520 

1751 

30 

18244 

5322 

383 

1500 

25 

isase 

2700 

464 

1000 

40 

Remarks. 

[a]  Wheat  nearly  destroyed  by  rust  this  year:  there 
was  enough  straw  for  four  thousand  bushels. 

[b]  Wheat  again  nearly  destroyed  by  rust — very 
heavy  crop  of  straw.  The  oats  made  on  forty  acres 
of  the  corn  land  the  preceding  year. 

[c]  Rust  on  wheat  again — the  oats  as  before,  and 
for  the  three  next  years  on  ]iarl  of  the  corn  land  of  the 
previous  years. 

[(/]  Including  some  inferior  grain  got  from  the 
screenings,  the  crop  of  wheat  measured  5400  bushels. 

[c]  Rust  again  very  destructive  to  the  wheat. 

Another  change  was  made  in  1826,  and  will  con- 
tinue through  the  remainder  of  the  table,  viz:  the 
corn  crops  were  altogether  derived  from  the  reclaim- 
ed swamp,  then  brought  into  cultivation,  (as  described 
in  my  previous  comniunicalion,)  and  oats  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  field  belore  used  for  corn,  and  thereafter 
was  the  only  spring  crop  of  the  rotation  on  highland, 
with  a  single  exception  in  1831.  I  will  here  remark 
that  having  a  corn  mill  on  the  estate,  which  yielded 
enough  toll  corn  to  feed  llie  l.iborers  and  raise  the 
hoiTs,  and  the  oats  being  more  than  sufficient  to  feed 
the  horses  and  other  stock,  the  corn  became  all  (or 
very  nearly  all)  a  sale  crop.  Besides  the  crop  slated 
in  the  table,  we  generally  made  enough  cotton   to 


Re.m.\res. 

[/]  This  was  the  greatest  oat  year  ever  known  in 
our  country.  W  e  threshed  and  measured  only  half 
the  shocks,  which  made  three  thousand  bushels,  and 
the  remainder,  estimated  at  the  same,  was  cut  up  and 
fed  away  in  the  straw. 

[g]  Ploughed  in  fifty  acres  of  oats  to  ameliorate 
the  land,  having  a  large  supply  of  the  preceding 
year's  crop  on  hand  still.  'Ihe  effect  produced  by 
ploughing  in  the  oats,  did  not  justify  ihe  repetition. 

[h]  Home  oats  cut  up  lor  feeding  this  year  and  the 
next,  are  not  included  in  the  quantity  slated  for  those 
years. 

[i]  I,imed  fifty  acres  fallowed  land  with  five  hun- 
dred casks  of  stone  lime — the  effect  very  considerable 
on  the  wheat. 

[J]  Two  hundred  barrels  of  this  crop  of  corn  were 
from  twenty  five  acres  of  the  oat  fi>-ld,  which  is  the 
only  exception  to  the  general  practice  of  corn  beini» 
excluded  from  the  highland. 

[k]  Three  hundred  and  Iwenty-five  acres  in  wheat, 
instead  of  two  hundred  as  before,  by  an  addition  from 
the  land  before  kept  for  pasture. 

In  the  fall  of  1831,  the  standing  pasture  (two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres)  was  divided  into  four  ecpial  parts, 
and  one  of  them  added  to  each  of  Ihe  four  fields,  so 
as  to  increase  the  size  of  each  to  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-two and  a  half  acres.  This  year,  (1:;33,)  I  have 
purchased  two  hundred  acres  for  a  standing  pasture, 
to  make  my  system  complete:  and  the  next  winter, 
shall  clear  twenty-five  acres  more  to  add  to  my  cul- 
tivated fields,  which  (with  the  twenty  five  acres  in 
lots  kept  for  grazing)  will  make  seven  hundred  acres 
for  cultivation, and  two  hundred  for  pasture,  exclusive 
of  the  reclaimed  land.  I  now  expect  to  begin  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  my  system  of  cultivation.  The 
first  four  hundred  acres  may  be  considered  as  perma- 
nently improved,  and  the  recent  addition  from  the 
former  pasture  in  a  fair  way  of  improvement,  (as  it 
is  well  taken  with  clover,)  and  the  whole  crops  ought 
now  to  increase  every  year. 

Since  1825,  we  have  mowed  very  little  clover,  as 
the  cultivation  and  other  labors  of  the  reclaimed 
swamp,  have  left  but  little  time  for  hay-making. 
Consequenlly,  nearly  all  the  clover  has  been  plough- 
ed in  to  improve  the  soil. 

In  addition  to  the  results  above  slated,  I  will  now 
give  my  reasons  for  thinking  the  four  shift  system  the 
best  for  our  James  river  lands. 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Virginia 
farmer  should  be  to  make  as  much  as  possible  for  each 
hand  employed,  as  labor  is  much  dearer  than  land 
in  this  country,  and  he  cannot  make  a  full  profit  to 
the  hand  without  cultivating  a  tolerably  large  sur- 
face, which  the  four  shift  system  enables  him  to  do. 
Secondly,  no  fiirmer  can  improve  bis  land  or  keep 
up  its  fertility,  without  a  great  deal  of  manure,  and 
that  manure  cannot  be  made  without  a  great  deal  of 
offal,  of  which  to  make  it.  The  four  shilts,  with  the 
standing  pasluie,  give  him  more  offal  than  any  other 
system.  The  standing  pasture  supports  stock  enough 
through  the  summer,  without  grazing  his  clover  fields. 
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10  convert  hisolTal  into  manure  during  winter;  and  it 
is  all  imporiaiit  in  lliis  system  not  tu  graze  your  clo- 
ver fields  wliir-li  are  to  be  fallowed,  so  as  to  have  a 
heavy  clover  lay  to  turn  under,  to  restore  the  land  af- 
ter the  three  successive  grain  crops,  as  well  as  to 
make  a  good  crop  of  wheat  the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  more 
frequently  you  plough  up  your  land,  provided  you 
turn  under  manure,  or  a  good  lay  of  some  kind,  (clo- 
ver is  the  best,)  the  faster  you  improve  it;  and  there 
is  no  system  in  which  you  can  make  so  much  ma- 
nure, or  so  often  turn  under  the  clover  lay  as  in  this. 

While  on  the  subject  of  manures,  I  will  digress 
a  little  to  mention  some  few  experiments  1  have 
made;  and  will  first  state  that  it  is  of  very  little 
consequence  (in  my  opinion)  how  you  use  your 
manure,  provided  you  really  do  use  it.  The  great 
art  is  to  make  it,  and  that  in  large  quantities.  It 
is  like  money:  any  one  can  spend  it,  but  few  can 
(or  rather  will)  make  it,  in  any  quantity. 

In  tlie  spring  of  )8i!8,  I  made  the  following  ex- 
periment: My  farm-pen  manure  (wliich  I  general- 
ly apply  by  ploughing  in  with  the  clover  fallow  in 
the  fall,  just  before  sowing  wheat)  was  divided  into 
four  parts,  one  of  which  was  hauled  out  early  in 
April,  and  ploughed  in — a  second  part  was  hauled 
out,  and  used  as  a  top-dressing  on  the  clover,  which 
was  backward,  and  unpromising — a  third  was  haul- 
ed and  left  in  heaps,  (each  heap  a  w-agon  load,)  and 
well  covered  with  earth  until  the  tall,  and  then 
ploughed  in  just  before  sowing  wheat;  and  the 
fourth  w-as  left  in  the  farm  yard,  as  usual  with  me, 
until  the  fall,  and  then  hauled  out,  and  ploughed  in, 
just  before  sowing  wheat.  The  top-dressing  pro- 
duced the  best  wheat — that  which  was  left  in  the 
farm  yard  until  the  fall  the  next — and  that  which 
was  ploughed  under  in  April  the  worst.  But  in  the 
crops  since  that  time,  there  has  been  no  difference 
visible;  and  all  the  pieces  of  land  are  very  much  im- 
proved, so  that  I  am  of  the  opinion,  stated  before, 
that  it  is  of  little  consequence  how  you  use  manure, 
so  that  it  is  really  used — and  that  it  is  spread  well 
over  the  surface  which  is  very  important.  There 
is  one  exception  to  the  above  opinion,  if  it  could  be 
practised; — but  I  have  never  seen  the  farmer  in  our 
climate  in  the  lower  country  who  could; — I  allude 
to  the  winter  top-dressing  of  wheat,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  quickest  in  its  effect,  and  the  most  per- 
manent in  duration;  but  we  can  never  use  it  in  that 
way  to  any  extent  in  our  climate,  for  several  reasons. 
Our  winters  are  so  short,  and  the  ground  so  rarely 
hard  frozen  enough  to  haul  upon,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  much  at  this  kind  of  work.  VVe  are  compelled  to 
bed  and  furrow  our  land  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  if  heavy  wagons  were  to  run  upon  it  in  our  wet 
winters,  (and  they  are  always  wet.)  both  the  land 
and  wheat  would  be  ruined.  But  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt,  if  it  could  be  effected,  that  it  is  the 
very  best  way  of  using  manure.  If  done  early  after 
sowing  the  wheat,  it  improves  the  wheat  very 
much,  and  it  insures  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  after 
wheat,  for  it  protects  the  clover  from  the  spring 
frosts,  and  enables  you  to  sow  your  clover  seed  ear- 
ly, which  is  very  important  on  weak  land;  and  then 
in  the  summer  it  protects  the  young  clover  from  our 
hot  sun  and  great  droughts  which  we  frequently 
have.  I  consider  a  good  crop  of  clover  as  equal  to 
two  manuring?,  and  it  is  that  which  makes  the  top- 
dressing  in  winter  so  durable,  because  it  secures 
the  clover.  I  top-dress  a  little,  though  very  little, 
every  winter,  as  much  as  we  have  hard  frozen 
ground  to  do  it  on;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  can  go  now 
and  point  out  every  spot  that  has  been  done  so  for 
the  last  ten  years,  so  permanent  is  this  way  of 
manuring.  There  is  frequently  great  waste  of 
manure  from  applying  too  much  to  the  acre.  The 
object  of  a  farmer  should  be  to  cover  a  large  surface 
with  his  manure,  just  applying  enough  to  make  the 
clover  take  well,  and  by  plastering  his  clover  he 
will  have  the  best  possible  manure  in  a  good  clover 


lay.  My  practice  is  to  put  twenty-two  good  wagon 
loads  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre,  and  tiiirty  very 
heavy  wagon  loads  of  farm-pen  manure  to  the  acre, 
(as  that  IS  very  inferior  to  the  stable  manure,)  and 
in  that  manner  I  get  over  about  fifty  acres  of  land 
per  annum. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  reasoning  on  the  four 
shift  system.  In  the  fourth  place,  our  lands  are 
very  liable  to  weeds  of  every  kind,  to  onions,  blue 
grass,  wire  grass,  jjartridgc  pea,  and  many  others, 
so  that  they  require  a  spring  hoe  crop  very  frequently 
to  keep  them  clean;  the  four  shift  system  with  corn 
every  fourth  year,  will  do  that  very  effectually. — 
I  have  tried  the  oat  crop  instead  of  the  corn  crop  as 
a  cleanser,  but  it  will  not  answer.  The  oat  crop  is 
an  effectual  cleanser  of  onions  for  the  time  being, 
that  is  to  say  your  crop  of.  wheat  for  two  or  three 
years  after  tlie  oats  v\ill  be  perfectly  free  iVom 
onions,  but  they  will  return  after  a  wliile  if  you  stop 
the  oat  system.  But  the  oats  do  not  in  the  least  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  blue  grass,  wire  grass,  or  par- 
tridge pea,  and  a  hoe  crop  is  the  only  remedy.  I 
shall  now  be  compelled  to  my  sorrow  to  abandon  oats 
as  a  cleanser,  and  substitute  the  corn  crop,  so  foul 
has  my  land  become  of  every  thing  except  the  onion, 
which  the  oat  crop  lias  kept  under.  I  have  this 
year  lost  one-third  of  my  wheat  by  blue  grass. 
I  consider  the  oat  crop,  if  a  heavy  one,  fully  as  ex- 
hausting as  the  corn  crop;  and  I  do  not  regret  being 
obliged  to  abandon  it  and  take  up  the  corn  crop,  on 
that  account,  but  I  regret  it  on  account  of  iha  onion, 
of  which  the  corn  crop  is  not  half  so  good  a  clean- 
ser; and  besides,  I  shall  find  it  too  laborious  to  culti- 
vate one-lburth  of  my  land  in  corn,  in  addition  to 
my  swamp  land:  but  it  must  be  done — there  is  no 
alternative  for  the  blue  grass  must  be  checked. 

The  filth  and  last  reason  in  favor  of  the  four  shift 
system,  with  standing  pasture,  is,  that  it  requires  less 
fencing  than  any  other.  You  may  have  your  four 
fields  either  under  one  fence,  or  divided  into  two 
equal  divisions,  with  a  fence  to  each,  which  is  the 
most  convenient,  as  you  may  then  occasionallj'  graze 
yuur  fields,  when  it  will  be  least  injurious.'  It  will 
be  found  that  the  non-grazing  system  will  not  do  alto- 
gether; fur  after  awhile  the  land  becomes  too  much 
puffed  up,  and  too  full  of  vegetable  matter,  to  make  a 
good  crop  of  wheat.  That  may  be  remedied  though, 
by  grazing  immediately  after  hauling  off  your  wheat 
every  year:  and  provided  you  take  your  cattle  oft" 
whenever  the  ground  is  too  wet  it  does  not  injure  the 
young  clover  in   the  least,  but   rather  benefits  it;  for 

*  By  the  follow  ing  diagram  it  may  be  seen,  that  if 
the  four  fields  can  be  laid  otf  by  two  lines  intersecting 
near  the  middle  of  the  cultivated  land,  the  half  on  the 
left,  and  that  on  the  right,  will  alternately  be  in  wheat, 
and  therefore  that  a  single  dividing  fence,  (a,  6,)  will 
suffice  to  permit  lialf  the  land  to  be  grazed,  after  it  is 
cleared  of  the  crop  of  wheat. 
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clover  like  wheat,  requires  the  hoof  on  the  land  occa- 
s;iinally,or  the  land  becomes  loo  porous  and  puffed  up 
by  the  vegelable  matter;  and  besides,  the  young  clu- 
ver  is  very  much  pruiecled  by  the  growth  of  weeds, 
which  require  brtakiiig  and  liainpling  down. — You 
may  graze  yuur  fields  rruiii  which  you  have  taken 
your  wheal,  until  you  put  your  cattle  up  into  winter 
quarters,  with  the  furegning  preeauliun  in  wet  wea- 
ther. But  never  sufl'er  any  thing  to  run  on  your  clo- 
ver field  the  year  you  expect  tu  liilluw  it.  It  is  that 
which  I  have  heretofore  spuken  uf  as  so  objectionable. 

I  liave  frequently  remarked  thai  a  field  of  clover 
W'hich  was  grazed  moderately  while  young  (from  the 
time  the  wheat  was  taken  off  until  the  lime  to  put 
cattle  up  into  winter  quarters.)  would  lake  a  much 
earlier  start  the  next  spring  than  one  which  had  not 
been  grazed,  owing  to  the  weeds  in  the  latter  case, 
choking  up  and  keeping  back  llie  young  clover. 

The  standing  pasture  may  be  made  uf  the  most  in- 
ferior land  on  the  farm,  which  will,  in  the  course  of 
Slime  years,  be  very  much  improved  by  it;  or  you  may 
convert  your  woods  into  a  standing  pasture  by  enclos- 
ing them,  and  clearing  up  the  undergrowth,  &c.;  and 
frequently  on  farms,  there  aie  swamps,  marshes,  or 
strips  of  land  that  cannot  be  cultivated,  which  make 
very  good  standing  pastures;  so  that,  in  the  two  last 
cases,  you  have  all  your  cleared  land  to  cultivate. 
One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  the 
four  shift  systems  is,  that  my  friend  Selden,  of  West- 
over,  who  has  adopted  it,  now  makes  double  as  large 
crops  as  his  predecessors  did,  and  has  put  entirely  a 
different  face  on  the  land:  thuugh  he  would  make  good 
crops  under  any  system,  for  he  is  a  first  rate  farmer. 

HiLi,  Carter. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
Account  of  the  Embankment  and  Ci/ltivation 

OF    THE    ShIRLEV    SwaMP. 

Mr.  Editor:  Shirley,  June  26,  18S3. 

Agreeably  to  your  request  I  have  examined  ray 
journal,  and  find  the  following  results  from  reclaim- 
ing eighty-five  acres  of  swamp  land  at  Shirley.  The 
swamp  was  heavily  covered  with  gum  and  ash  trees, 
and  overfluwed  twice  every  day  by  the  tide  water  at 
the  flood,  but  left  free  from  water  at  the  ebb  tide.  The 
land  was  reclaimed  in  the  year  1!J25,  by  contract,  al 
the  expense  of  gl.25  per  running  yard,  for  the  dike, 
in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first  place,  a  way 
about  fifty  feet  wide  was  cleared  on  the  line  or  route 
fur  the  dike,  and  then  a  ditch  about  three  feet  wide, 
and  two  feet  deep,  was  dug  throughout  the  course' 
for  the  dike  to  be  run  upon,  to  keep  it  from  leaking 
underneath.  The  dike  was  then  commenced  at  low 
tides,  by  digging  pits  in  the  most  convenient  places 
on  the  outside  of  the  line  of  ihe  dike,  (and  only  on 
the  outside,  and  never  nearer  the  dike  than  twenty 
feet,)  and  loading  wheeiharrovvs  with  the  mud  from 
the  pits,  which  were  rolled  up  to  the  dike  on  thick 
planks,  and  then  deposited  in  a  rough  shape,  until  the 
whole  line  or  course  uf  dike  was  gone  around,  so  as  to 
give  the  mud  time  to  settle  and  dry.  The  dike  being 
seventeen  hundred  yards  lon«.  sixteen  feet  at  base 
four  feet  at  top,  and  six  feet  high,  it  took  abuut  five 
months  to  go  around  it  the  first  time,  by  which  time 
it  had  settled  so  much  as  to  require  nearly  as  much 
mud  the  second  time  of  going  around  as  the  first,  to 
get  it  to  its  required  size.  On  going  around  it  the  se- 
cond lime,  the  creeks  (three  in  number)  were  stop- 
ped out  as  they  came  to  them,  by  driving  down  four 
rows  of  large  piles,  or  poles  pointed  at  o'no  end,  and 
placed  close  together,  quite  across  the  creeks,  so  as  l» 
keep  the  mud  from  washing  away  as  it  was  thrown 
in.  The  base  of  the  dike  at  the  creeks  was  fifty  feet, 
and  the  dike  made  much  higher  and  wider  at  the  top 
than  the  other  parts,  to  allow  for  the  greater  setilin"-. 
After  all  the  creeks  were  stopped,  and"  the  dike  corn- 
pleted,  a  trunk,  with  a  floating  valve,  (JVotcJi.)  made 
of  very  thick  pine  plank,  was  put  down  at  the  high- 
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esl  side  of  each  creek,  about  Ivventy  feet  from  the 
creek,  with  a  dilch  leading  to  tlie  creek,  to  let  off  the 
water  at  low  tide,  but  exclude  il  at  high  tide.  The 
cost  of  dike,  trunks  and  all,  was  !^-21(i7.50.  The  win- 
ter of  18i5-t2IJ,  I  cleared  fifty  acres  of  the  reclaimed 
land,  by  rutting  down  llie  trees,  and  burning  lliem  in 
heaps,  but  did^not  grub  np  the  slumps.  {A'ote.  B.) 
The  spring  of  18.26,  I  merely  listed  up  (very  imper- 
fectly; rows  si.v  feel  apart,  wiih  the  grubbing  hoes, 
just  wide  enough  to  get  earth  to  cover  the  corn,  but 
did  not  uretend  to  grub  up  the  large  stun)ps  or  roots, 
even  in  'this  list.  From  the  12th  to  the  20lh  May,  I 
planted  the  fifty  acres  in  corn  on  the  fix  feet  lists, 
two  feel  apart,  as  near  as  we  could  come  at  it,  consi- 
dering the  rough  slate  of  the  land:  and  on  thinning 
out  the  corn,  left  three  stalks  in  the  hill.  It  produced 
a  Vfcry  heavy  crop  of  stalks,  and  a  good  crop  of  corn, 
considering  the  rough  state  of  the  land;  the  fodder 
fired  before  we  could  gather  it  all.  The  crop  produ- 
'ced,  as  by  journal,  three  hundred  and  eighty  barrels 
of  mercbanlable  corn,  and  sixty-five  of  short  corn  fed 
to  hogs.  This  crop  was  sold  in  the  spring  of  1827,  at 
$3  pe°  barrel,  being  <jl  140,  besides  the  hog  corn  and 
some  fodder. 

The  winter  of  1826  and  '27,  I  cleared  the  balance 
of  reclaimed  land,  and  in  the  spring  of  1827  fisted  it 
in  the  same  niaiiner  as  last  year,and  planted  the  whole 
eiffhiy  acrcb"  in  corn,  about  the  same  time  in  INIay  as 
last  year— and  had  the  promise  of  a  very  heavy  crop 
of  corn,  until  llie  sUjrm  of  August  26th  broke  the  dike 
in  three  places,  and  overflowed  the  reclaimed  land, 
and  apparently  destroyed  lliecrop  of  corn.  I  wasat  the 
mountains,  and  my  overseer  despairing  of  saving  any 
part  of  the  crop,  did  not  ptelend  to  repair  the  dama- 
fies.  Hot  as  soon  as  I  heard  il,  1  hastened  home,  and 
when  I  arrived,  the  tide  had  been  flowing  in  and  out 
for  ten  or  filleen  days,  and  it  required  twenty  days  to 
repair  the  damages,)  which  was  done  with  the  planta- 
tion bonds.)  so  that  the  corn  bad  been  subject  to  the 
tides  for  Ihi.'ty  days  at  least,  and  1  was  afraid  was 
ruined;  but  fortunately  ihe  crop  was  matured  before 
the  storm,  and  all  that  stood  up  was  saved — and  I 
made  about  half  a  crop. 

Crop  made  this  year,  as  per  journal— merchanta- 
ble corn  four  hundred  and  eight  barrels,  and  so  much 
unsound  corn  that  we  did  not  pieterid  to  measure  il; 
fed  some  of  the  best  of  it  to  hogs;  balance  made  ma- 
nure of.  Crop  sold  for  ^-i  per  barrel — amount  $816. 
1  now  found  that  the  dike  had  settled,  or  sunk  so 
much  that  it  would  not  do  lo  risk  another  crop  of  corn 
upon  the  reclaimed  land,  without  raising  it;  and  with 
my  plaiiiation  hands,  1  raised  the  dike  one  foot  higher 
during  the  winter  of  18i7  and  '28. 

In  the  sjiring  of  1828,  plnntcd  in  the  same  way, 
and  about  the  same  lime  in  May  as  last  year,  seventy 
acres  of  Ihe  reclaimed  land  in  cum,  and  ten  acres  ol 
the  driest  part  in  cotton.  We  had  a  very  wet  sum- 
mer lliri'Ughout,  ar.d  made  a  short  crop  of  corn  on  the 
reclaimed  land,  in  consequence;  and  nearly  a  total 
failure  in  collon.  Crop  as  by  journal,  made  on  this 
land  this  year,  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  barrels 
merchantable  corn,  fifty-four  good  shoilcorn  fed  to 
hoes,  and  a  great  deal  of  rotten  corn.  Collon  made, 
onfy  six  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  picked  or  net 
cotton.  This  crop  of  corn  sold  for  $2.40  per  barrel, 
making  $1089.00;  and  cotton  was  worth,  1  suppose. 
ten  cents  the  pound,  (though  that  was  used  on  the 
plantation,)  which,  added  to  the  corn, amounted  lo 
$115100.  'I'he  dike  now  had  so  much  sunk  or  set- 
tled, thai  we  had  to  raise  it  again  lliis  winter  a  foot 
hiirliei  all  around.  The  reclaimi'd  land  had  also  sunk 
a  little,  and  llie  slumps  were  disappearing  by  rotting. 
In  the  year  1829,  culliva'ted  reclaimed  land  as  usu- 
al in  corn,  excejit  that  we  only  left  two  slalks  in  the 
hill  to  try  to  prevent  the  fodder  from  firing,  which  has 

•  rive  aires  of  the  area  was  at  all  times  lost  by  beitic: 
covered,  or  kept  too  wi  t,  i.-y  tlie  small  creeks— so  as  to 
leave  the  whole  (luantity  lit  for  cultivation,  eighty  acres 
only. 


always  taken  place  before  we  could  gather  it  all,  but 
still  it  fires  too  soon  for  us.     Made  a   very  good  crop 
of  corn  this  year,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-liiree  bar- 
rels merchantable  corn;  seventy   barrels    short,   but 
sound,  fed    to  hogs;  some   twenty  or  thirty  barrels  of 
rotten  corn,  besides  the  above— price  of  corn  this  year 
J1.80  per  barrel;  value  of  swamp  corn  $1J73.40.  As 
I  have  neglected  to   mention  the  mode  of  cultivation, 
I  will  now  do  it.     My  reclaimed    land  is  too  low  and 
wet  to  plough,  except  ten  acres  on  the  margin  of  the 
highland,  so  that  we  have  to  cultivate  all  of  it  except 
Ihe  above  ten  acres,  entirely  with  hoes,  which  is  done 
in  Ihe  following  way:  The  land  is  laid  up  every  win- 
ter in  six   feet  beds,  with  hoes,  and  well  ditched  and 
water-furrowed  from  one  end   lo  llie   other,  so  as  to 
make  it  as  dry  as   possible.     We  plant  it  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  spring,  (which  is  generally,  the  last  of 
April  or  first  of  May.)  two  feel  between  every  hill  on 
the  six  feet  beds,  thinning  out  lo  two  and  three  slalks 
to  the  hill.     We  begin  to  weed  the  corn  broadcast  as 
soon  as   any  grass  or  weeds  appear.     We  generally 
get  over  it  twice  before  harvest,  and  then  the  growth 
of  corn  is  so  rapid  that  il  overshades  the  land,  and 
keeps  the  giass  and  weeds  under,  so  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this   sort  of  land  is  much  less  laborious  than 
any  one  would  suppose  from  not  being  able  to  use  the 
plough,  provided  you  begin   to  weed  as  soon  as  any 
grass  or  weeds  appear:  but  if  you  let  them  get  the 
start  of  you,  you  may  bid  adieu  to  your  corn,  for  all 
the  hues  in  Virginia  would  not  save  il. 

In  1830,  began  to  plant  corn  on  reclaimed  land  on 
20th  April,  and  finished  on  30lh;  cultivated  as  usual; 
we  had  a  wet  season,  and  bad  for  swamp  land.  Crop 
made  this  year,  by  journal,  five  hundred  and  fifly  bar- 
rels of  merchantable  corn;  seventy  barrels  of  short 
corn  fed  to  hogs,  and  fifty  of  rotten  corn.  I  will  here 
remark  that  this  kind  of  land  always  has  much  more 
short  and  rotten  corn  than  highland,  and  never  turns 
out  so  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  crop,  while  grow- 
ing, would  induce  you  lo  suppose.  I  have,  often 
been  told  by  persons  who  saw  the  crop  while  in  the 
tassel,  that  it  must  make  eighteen  or  twenty  barrels 
lo  the  acre,  so  luxuriant  was  tlie  growth;  but  the  best 
crop  I  ever  made,  was  ten  barrels  and  a  half  to  the 
acre.  But  the  beauty  of  this  land  is,  that  it  will  last 
forever  without  manure,  provided  you  keep  Ihe  water 
olT;  and  if  ever  it  sinks  to  low  water  mark,  which  I 
believe  it  will,  alter  a  long  while,  why  we  can  but 
use  ihe  pump  as  they  do  in  Holland.  It  has  now- 
sunk  about  eighteen  inches.  Price  of  corn  in  1830, 
$3.70  per  barrel,  and  value  of  swamp  corn  $2035. 

In  the  year  1831,  cultivated  reclaimed  land  as  usu- 
al, except  that  we  planted  the  corn  earlier  in  April 
than  before — and  just  as  it  was  all  up,  on  the  27lh 
April,  we  had  a  violent  N.  E.  slorm,  with  high  tides, 
wliich  broke  over  the  dike,  and  swept  every  thing; 
corn  all  destroyed— dike  made  a  wreck  of — and  I  was 
very  near  giving  it  up  in  despair,  and  in  fact  did  give 
orders  lo  break  up  some  high  land  instead  of  it,  but 
after  awhile  lliooght  I  would  make  another  trial. 
Went  lo  work  on  the  dike,  and  by  the  17lh  May 
stopped  out  the  water  again,  and  began  to  plant  corn 
a  second  time.  The  cum  came  up,  and  sloiid  very 
well,  and  I  llioiiglit  we  had  as  good  a  prospect  for  a 
(ull  crop  as  before  the  slorm;  lor,  by  30lli  May,  we 
had  completed  the  repairs  to  the  dike,  and  began  to 
weed  llie  corn,  at  which  time  il  looked  beautiful.  The 
second  day  after  we  began  to  weed,  the  corn  began  to 
disappear,  and  by  the  fourth  day  every  plant  was 
gone.  The  caterpillars,  or  a  worm  very  like  them, 
(somewhat  smaller.)  had  eaten  up  every  plant  in  the 
eighty  acres,  except  a  small  corner  of  the  reclaimed 
land,  about  two  acres,  where,  on  the  subsiding  of  the 
flood,  all  the  irash  bad  floated  lo  the  thickness  of  four 
feet,  and  we  had  to  burn  il  ofli'  before  we  could  plant 
that  corner.  That  part  escriped  the  caterpillars  eri- 
litely,  their  eggs  being  burnt,  I  suppose.  I  c:innot  ac- 
count fur  Ihe  caterpillars,  as  we  never  had  them  be- 
fore nor  since  in  our  corn,  though  we  have  had  a  few 
once  or  twice  in  our  wheal,  but  nut  to  do  much  inju- 


ry. As  I  was  pretty  well  tired  of  planting  for  one 
year,  I  waited  until  the  glut  of  worms  as  Ithought 
>vas  over,  and  two  days  before  harvest,  the  14th  and 
15th  June,  I  made  a  great  push,  working  night  and 
day,  and  planted  the  reclaimed  land  tlie  third  time. 
IJot  it  would  not  all  do;  the  glut  of  caterpillars  was 
nut  over;  they  were  only  concealed  in  Ihe  ground — 
and  as  soon  as  (lie  corn  came  up,  they  again  swept  it 
oft"  the  face  of  the  earlli.  After  harvest,  I  thought  it 
was  too  late  to  make  corn  in  our  climate,  but  deter- 
mined to  make  the  fourlh  trial,  and  began  lo  plant  on 
SOib  .June.  The  caterpillars  had  turned  into  a  kind 
of  fly  and  disappeared,  and  we  made  about  half  a 
crop.  Crop  made  ibis  year  on  reclaimed  land,  as  by 
journal,  of  mercbanlable  corn,  three  hundred  and  len 
barrels;  filly-two  barrels  of  short,  or  hog  corn,  and 
thirty  barrels  of  rotten  corn,  caught  by  frost.  Price 
of  corn  this  year,  §2.25  per  barrel;  value  of  swamp 
corn  $097.50. 

1832,  cultivated  reclaimed  land  as  usual  in  corn, 
and  had  no  rain  from  June  3d  until  24tli  September, 
the  most  unprecedented  drought  ever  known  in  this 
clima'o.  The  swamp  land  corn  suffered  from  the 
drought,  yet  we  made  there  two-thirds  of  a  crop: 
four  hundred  and  sixty  four  barrels  merchantable 
corn;  forty-five  barrels  of  short  com  fed  to  hogs,  and 
some  rotten  corn  as  usual.     Price  of  corn  this  year, 

.  5  per  barrel;  value  of  swamp  corn,  $1,^08. 

Recapiluiation  of  Piodncts  and  Exjiciise. 

Sales.         Price  per  bbl.  When  sold. 
§1140  $3  00       1827 

816 

ll.')l  inc.  cotton 
1373 
2035 
700 
1508 


fears. 

Product. 

1826 

bis.  380 

1827 

4085 

1828 

454 

1829 

763 

1830 

550 

1831 

310 

1832 

464 

2 

00 

1828 

2 

40 

1829 

1 

80 

1830 

3 

70 

1831 

2 

26 

1832 

3 

25 

1833 

g8723 

Cost  of  reclaiming  the  land, 
Interest  for  seven  years  on  $2200, 


Amount  of  sales  for  seven  years. 
Balance, 


-     $2200 

923 

3123 

8723 

-  $5600 

The  corn  used  for  hogs,  and  the  fodder,  &c.  are  not 
included  in  this  statement  of  products.  The  labor  of 
cultivation  and  repairs,  (of  which  no  correct  estimate 
can  be  made.)  should  be  deducted  from  Ihe  foregoing 
balance  of  §5000,  lo  show  Ihe  clear  profit. 

I  ought  here  to  remark  that  I  have  been  obliged  to 
add  a  lout  lo  the  height  of  the  dike  every  year  since 
it  was  reclaimed,  and  the  year  it  was  so  wrecked,  I 
had  to  add  two  feel,  and  yet  the  dike  is  now  only  one 
foot  higher  than  il  was  first  made — that  is  to  say  se- 
ven feet,  so  great  is  the  settling  of  the  dike.  The 
general  surface  of  the  land  since  reclaimed  has  sunk 
about  eighteen  inches. 

I  have  not  been  as  much  annoyed  by  muskrats  as  I 
expected;  from  the  circumstance,  I  suppose,  of  our 
constant  allention  lo  the  dike,  and  the  constant  work- 
ing of  the  hands  during  summer,  in  the  crop,  and  win- 
ter on  the  dike,  so  tliat  the  muskrats  are  scared  off.  A 
man  goes  all  around  Ihe  dike  every  day  lo  see  whether 
there  are  any  muskrat  holes,  and  marks  ihem  where- 
ever  he  finds  them;  and  every  now  and  then  we  se. 
lect  a  low  tide,  and  cut  them  out,  and  st"p  them  up 
carefully,  which  keeps  them  sufliciently  under  for  all 
purposes.  I  think  the  swamp  mud  is  better  for  mak- 
ing a  dike  that  is  liable  to  the  waves  of  Ihe  river  or 
creek,  than  highland  earlh,  as  it  is  much  more  tena- 
cious and  less  apt  to  be  washed  by  the  waves:  and 
when  a  muskrat  cuts  Ihrough  the  swamp  mud.  it 
never  washes  larger.  I  have  known  a  hole  which 
could  not  be  stopped  out,  for  want  of  time  and  low 
tides,  remain  the  same  size  for  months  at  a  time, — sQ 
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soapy  and  tenacious  is  our  swamp  iiind,  and,  but  for 
ils  settling,  it  would  be  the  very  best  iiiateiial  (or 
dikes.  VVIieu  my  dike  was  overfluwed,  if  it  had 
been  of  highland  earth,  or  sand,  it  would  have  been 
all  washed  away— but  the  swamp  inud  stood  it  like 
wax,  and  only  broke  in  the  weaker  parts.  To  future 
reclaimers  of  swamp  lands  I  would  advise  the  leav- 
ing a  very  wide  margin  of  land  between  tlieir  dike 
and  the  river  cjr  creek,  to  furnish  mud  to  repair  and 
raise  these  dikes  with,  as  well  as  to  break  the  waves 
off;  and  never  to  ilijr  a  pit  or  hole,  nearer  than  tliiriy 
or  forty  feet  (the  farther  the  better)  from  the  dike,  as 
all  pools  or  holes  of  water  near  the  dike  attract  musk- 
lats.  Also  never  allow  any  earth  or  mud  to  be  taken 
from  the  inside  of  your  dike,  as  that  is  ruinous— fur 
if  you  have  any  sink  on  the  inside,  the  water  will  re- 
main in  it  freqii-enlly,  and  will  attract  the  muskrats; 
for  wherever  there  is  water,  they  cut  a  hole  tlirouirh 
the  dike  to  cumniunicaie  with  it.  The  greatest  secu- 
rity against  them  is  to  have  your  reclaimed  land  free 
t'rom  water,  on  the  inside  at  least — have  no  ditches 
near  the  dike  if  it  can  be  avoided;  but  if  you  are 
obliged  to  have  ditches,  let  them  run  perpendicular  to 
your  dike,  and  not  parallel,  so  as  to  present  the  ler,st 
surface  of  water,  and  thus  offer  as  little  inducement 
as  possible  to  the  muskrats  to  cut  through  the  dike. 
Build  the  dike  of  the  mud  or  earth  from  without,  and 
take  it  as  far  oft'  from  the  dike  as  possible.  With 
good  planks  .ind  wheelbarrows,  it  is  almost  as  easy  to 
take  the  mud  from  fifty,  sixty,  or  one  hundred  feel, 
as  nearer,  and  you  will  save  by  it  in  the  end.  The 
further  off  you  go  for  your  mud  the  better. 

Hii.L  Carter. 
[Note  A.] 

The  trunks  to  let  off  the  rain  water,  or  any  water 
which  collects  on  the  reclaimed  land,  are  made  in  the 
following  manner.  For  a  dike  si.vteen  feet  at  the  base, 
take  two  pine  planks,  twenty-six  feet  long,  fourteen 
inches  wide,  and  two  inches  thick  at  least  (three 
would  be  better)  for  the  sides  of  the  trunk;  then  with 
plank  of  the  same  thickness,  sawed  into  lengths  of 
twenty-two  inches,  nailed  on  the  bottom  and  top  of 
the  side  planks,  with  close  joints,  make  a  trunk,  leav- 
ing one  end  open  and  the  other  closed.  Then  about 
four  inches  from  the  closed  end  of  the  trunk,  on  the 
top,  cut  a  hole  eighteen  inches  long,  and  twelve 
inches  wide,  to  let  the  water  through.  Place  a  valve 
or  door  on  the  underside  of  the  hole  of  the  trunk,  four 
inches  wider  and  four  inches  longer  than  the  hole, 
which  will  float  up  to  the  hole  and  close  it,  when  the 
water  is  higher  on  the  outside  than  the  inside;  but 
when  the  water  is  higher  on  the  inside,  it  will  sink 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  let  it  off  from  the 
reclaimed  land.  The  valve  or  door  is  kept  from  o-et- 
ting  out  of  the  trunk  by  a  perpendicular  pin.  put 
through  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  near 
enough  to  the  hole  to  make  the  valve  rise  just  under 
it,  and  close  it.  The  valve  or  door  should  be  made  of 
two  pieces  of  plank  pinned  together,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  of  each  crossing 
that  ol  the  other,  to  keep  the  valve  from  splitting, 

The  trunk  is  then  placed  in  a  ditch  cut  through  the 
dike  to  receive  it,  about  half  a  foot  below  low  water 
mark,  to  keep  it  always  immersed  in  water,  (which 
keeps  it  from  rotting,)  with  the  valve  end  on  the  in- 
side of  the  dike,  and  the  open  end  on  the  outside  of 
the  dike. 

[Note  B.] 

It  is  much  better.  I  think,  not  to  grub  op  and  burn 
the  slumps  and  roots, on  first  clearing  swampland, 
except  in  the  list  where  you  plant  the  corn,  for  seve- 
ral reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  reduces  the  surface 
very  much,  which  is  very  desirable  should  not  be  done. 
In  the  second,  llie  stumps  and  roots  keep  a  great  deal 
of  the  ground  from  putting  up  in  grass  and  weeds, 
and  save  that  much  labor  in  weeding;  and  third,  the 
stumps  and  roots  rot  much  sooner  in  swamp  than  in 
highland,  and  you  gel  rid  of  them  soon  enough  with- 
out the  endless  labor  of  grubbing  them  np,  They  will 


all  disappear  in  four  or  five  years,  where  the  land  is 
cultivated  every  year;  and  the  land  will  not  require 
bedding  sooner  than  that,  as  it  does  not  sink  much  un- 
til the  stumps  and  roots  decay.  H.  C. 

HOZlTZCUIiTUIlZ:. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ch'irlcs- 

ton,  (it  Vie  Anniversary  meeting,  Jidxj  10,  1833. 

BV    BtV.  J.  B.\CHM.\N. 

(Continued  from  page  182.) 
The  celebrated  Spanish  fly,  (Canthuris  of  Gcoffry, 
and  Lytla  of  Fahricius,)  which  is  so  invaluable  in  the 
healing  art,  has  often  mixed  with  it  in  our  shops,  in- 
sects which  so  strongly  resemble  it,  that  the  venders 
themselves  are  deceived,  and  none  but  the  practised 
eye  of  the  entomologist  could  discover  the  deception, 
and  yet  some  of  these  insects  (and  I  have  seen  a  con- 
siderable mixture  in  your  own  shops)  belong  to  a  diffe- 
rent genus,  and  are  not  only  useless,  but  may  be  in- 
jurious. 

To  guard  against  the  depredation  of  insects,  we 
must  first  become  acquainted  with  their  genera  and 
habits,  and  then  by  a  course  of  scientific  and  practi- 
cal experiments,  we  may  be  able  to  destroy  them  or 
avert  their  attacks.  The  larva,  (Aegeria  exiliosa,) 
that  is  found  at  the  roots  of  peach  trees  has  been  care- 
fully examined  and  correctly  described  by  entomolo- 
gists. Having  ascertained  that  the  worms  enter  the 
earth  at  the  stem  of  the  tree,  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  a  covering  of 
cloth  or  skin  tied  round  ihe  stem  about  a  foot  above 
the  ground— extending  three  or  four  inches  under  the 
surface,  and  retained  there  from  the  first  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  September,  has  been  found  effectual  in 
protecting  our  trees  against  the  attacks  of  this  ene- 
my. There  are  three  or  four  other  species  of  insects 
that  infest  the  peach  itself,  one  of  which  only  I  consi- 
der as  formidable  in  ils  attacks,  and  most  to  be  dread- 
ed. A  course  of  experiments  on  the  chiiraeter  of 
these  insects,  and  the  best  mode  of  guarding  against 
their  depredations  is  in  progress  by  members  of  this 
society.  The  result,  together  with  careful  drawings, 
ills  believed,  will  be  laid  before  the  socle  tj',  in  the 
course  of  the  present  summer. 

Another  insect  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactori- 
ly described,  has,  within  a  few  years  past,  fastened 
itself  upon  ihe  stems  of  our  orange  and  lemon  trees; 
and  although  it  is  so  minute  as  to  require  the  aid  of 
good  magnifying  glasses  to  examine  it,  after  being 
disengaged  from  the  covering,  which  envelops  it,  yet 
it  is  so  prolific  that  it  now  threatens  (unless  a  reme- 
dy is  soon  discovered)  lo  deprive  ns  ol^  Ihe  poor  rem- 
nant of  orange  trees  which  the  frost  has  left.  Oily 
substances  are  known  to  destroy  these  insects,  but  in 
ils  application,  the  remedy  prove  worse  than  the  die- 
ease;  the  pores  of  the  trees  are  closed  up,  and  they 
perish  in  the  coarse  of  a  season.  The  coccus  and  ap- 
hides which  are  such  pesis  to  the  green-house,  are 
better  known,  and  consequently  may  be  more  easily 
guarded  against.  1  have  invariably  found  that  the 
immersion  of  the  branches  of  plants  infested  with 
these  insects  in  what  is  called  by  the  apolhecarie.s, 
the  "yellow  wash,"  a  composition  of  three  drachms 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  mixed  with  a  quart  of  lime- 
waier,  proves  an  effectual  remedy. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  lo  dwell  more  minutely 
upon  many  other  species  of  insects  which  infest  our 
gardens  and  our  orchards;  we  are  every  year  subject 
lo  Ihe  ravage  of  others  with  which  we  are  now  un- 
acquainted; for  some  of  the  most  noxious  insects  in 
every  country,  are  not  indigenous,  but  have  been  im- 
ported. These  few  hints,  I  trust,  will  sufiice  to  show 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  entomology,  in  suc- 
cessfully carrying  on  horticultural  pursuits. 

But  an  objection  has  been  urged  against  this  study. 


which  the  lovers  of  Ihe  science  are  anxious  to  com- 
bat, viz:  that  it  requires  us  lo  inflict  death  upon  ils 
objects,  and  we  are,  therefore,  charged  with  inhu- 
manity. Cruelty  consists  in  torturing  or  destroying 
any  living  thing  from  mere  wantonness,  without  any 
useful  object  in  view.  The  entomologist  is  not  one 
of  these.  His  insects  are,  by  processes  which  science 
has  taught  him,  killed  almost  instantaneously.  He 
abominates  cruelty  as  much  as  those  who  condemn 
him,  but  he  differs  from  them  in  his  ideas  of  the 
amount  of  pain  inflicted;  he  does  not  agree  in  the 
truth  of  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  great  poet; 

"The  poor  beetle  that  \vc  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  sufT'iance,  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

His  knowledge  and  e.\perience  convince  him   that 
this  contains  more  poetry  than    truth.     It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  animat- 
ed being  from  the  highest  intelligence  to  the  worm  or 
polypus,  there   is  a  gradual  diminution  of  sensibility. 
The  pain  of  death  must  ba  more  excruciating  to  man 
than  to  the  animal — since,  with  the  former,  suffering 
is  increased  by  mental  reflections  and  by  the  dread  of 
death.     So  also  insects  must  suffer  less   than  biute 
animals,  because  they  are  differently  constituted;  they 
are  cold-blooded,  destitute  of  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve,  and   breathe   through   orifices    beneath    their 
wings.  But  time  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  this  sub- 
ject at  large.     Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  whilst  the  Crea- 
tor has  formed  insects  as  perfect  as  insects  are  requir-    ^ 
cd  to  be,  yet  an  examination  of  their  whole  internal    " 
system  must  convince  as  that  iboy  possess  less  se:'.si- 
bilily  than  even  the  tortoise,  who  is,  notwithslandin'', 
known  to  walk  afier  his  head  has  been  separated  from 
his  body.     Insects  will  leave   their  legs  in  the  hand 
without  experiencing  any  apparent  pain.     Say,  in- 
form us,  that  a  butterfly,  whose  body  had  been  perfora- 
ted by  an  insect  pin,  flew  off  with  it  to  the  first  flow- 
er, and  extracted  ils  sv,'eets  without  seeming  to  have 
been  at  all   incommoded.     Ants  will  walk  when  de- 
prived of  their  heads.     Bees  will  sting  after  their  bo- 
dies have  b-3en  cut  in  two.     The  silkworm  and  other 
of  the  lepidoplerous  family,  after  being  deprived  both 
of  legs  and  wings,  will  not  only  deposit  their  eggs,  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred,  but  will   live  their  usual  pe- 
riod.    Now  let  us  inquire,  would  a  human    being  be 
as  indiflerent,  and  suffer  apparently  so  littlo — would 
he  take  his  I'ood   and  enjoy  himself  if  his  legs  or  his 
arms  were  amputated?     Impossible!     Besides,  the  pe- 
riod of  an  insect's  life  at  the  time  v.hen  it  is  procured 
fur  the  cabinet  of  the  entomologisl,  is  the  last  stage  of 
its  existence.     It  has   already  passed  through  various 
forms  and  several  stages  of  its  short  life.    '1  be  buller- 
fly  would   have  perished  in  a  very  few  days,  and  the 
coleoplerous  insect  would  not  have  long  survived;  and 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  specimens  which   are 
treasured  in   the  cabinet  of  the  naturalist,  which  he 
values  more  than  gold,  and  on  which  he  thus  confers 
a  kind  of  immortality,  has,  probably,  been,   by  being 
thus  collected,  preserved  from  some  rapacious  bird,  or 
or  fish,  or  insect,  which  would   soon  have  devoured 
ihem.     More  have  been  destroyed  in  ibis  manner,  in 
a  single  day,  than  have  been  collected  by  all  the  ento- 
mologisls  in  the  world.    But,  if  those  who  are  so  sen- 
sitive on  these  subjects,  should  still  declare   thai  they 
cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  have  any  pain  inflicted, 
even  on  the   insect,  and  for  scientific  purposes,  I  an- 
swer, in  the  language  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby.  one  of 
the  first  naturalists  of  the  age,  and  I  would  add,  one 
among    the   most   humane    and    excellent   of  men — 
"Pray, sir,  or  madam,  I  would  ask, should  yourgreen- 
house  be  infested  by  aphides,  or  your  grapery  by  the 
semianimate  coccus,  would  this  extreme  of  tenderness 
induce  you   to  restrict  your  gardener  from  destroying 
them?     Are  you  willing  to  deny  yourself  these  unne- 
cessary gratifications,   and    lo   resign   your   favorite 
flowers  and  fruit  at  the  call  of  your  fine  feelings?  Or, 
will  you  give  up  the  shrimps,  which,  by  their  relish, 
enable  you  lo   play  a  betler  pari  with  your  bread  and 
butter  at  breakfast?    If  not,  I  shall  only  desire  you  to 
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iccolltct,  that  fur  a  mere  pcrsunal  indulgence,  you 
cause  the  death  of  a  greater  number  of  animals,  than 
all  the  entomologists  in  the  world  destroy  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science." 

But  uhati-ver  objections  may  bo  ur^ed  against  this 
branch  of  natural  liistory,  as  c(jnnected  with  horticul- 
ture, none  can  be  made  against  botany.  Here  no  e.'i- 
ncrimenls  are  necessary  that  require  the  iiifliuliun  of 
|iain.  Without  a  knowledge  of  ^ysleInatic  and  pliy- 
siological  botany,  we  are  unable  to  understand  terms 
and  observations,  tl.at  must  oi-cur  in  every  well  writ- 
ten work  on  horticulture.  U.itany  has  bec.me  a  fa- 
vorite study  among  the  well-inlortned  of  both  sexes, 
in  every  civilized  pdrtion  of  the  world.  The  attrac- 
tion of  flowers  and  fruits  by  their  colors,  taste,  and 
smell — the  delight  of  rearing  a  living  thing,  which 
grows  under  our  eye,  and  developes  itself  from  a 
shapeless  mass  to  one  of  extreme  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness— whose  life  is  fiee  from  pain,  and  whose  death 
seals  the  promise  of  its  reappearance,  will  always  in- 
terest us  in  favor  of  this  study.  And  when  it  can  be 
applied  to  useful  purposes — when  it  can  be  made  to 
add  to  llie  health  and  comlbrt  of  man — when  it  makes 
him  belter  and  ha|)pier,  surely  it  should  find  an  advo- 
cate in  every  breast. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  that  however  much  true 
science  might  aid  the  cause  of  horticulture,  yet,  that 
most  of  those  who  study  the  sciences  have  done  little 
more  ih^  burden  their  memories  with  hard  and  un- 
meaninor  names.  Suppose  we  admit  it  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  and  allow  that  very  few  become  proficients 
in°the  sciences.  Is  there  then  nothing  gained?  Why 
do  men  study  mathematics,  a  science  so  generally  re- 
commended? Not  certainly  to  make  the  bulk  of  those 
who  attend  to  these  studies  either  astronomers,  or  en- 
gineers, but  simply  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  in- 
tellect— and  to  give  the  mind  a  habit  of  minute  atten- 
tion and  investigation.  If  the  natural  sciences  did  no 
more  than  this,  the  pursuit  of  them  would  prove  an 
advantage  to  man.  But  infinitely  greater  benefits  may 
he  derived  from  these  sli;dies;  iht-y  may  be  applied  to 
many  useful  purposes  in  life.  They  have  enabled 
man  to  multiply  the  fruits  of  the  earth — to  bring  from 
distant  climes,  plants  and  vegetables  that  will  give 
subsistence  to  thousands.  The  introduction  of  the 
Irish  potato  alone  into  Europe,  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  conferred  upon  that  land.  The  me- 
lon, the  okra,  the  tomato,  and  the  artichoke,  have  all 
been  brought  from  a  distance,  and  are  now  cultivated 
in  almost  all  the  temperate,  as  well  as  tropical  por- 
tions of  the  globe.  The  pe.ich.  the  apple,  the  pear, 
and  the  plum,  with  their  infinite  varieties,  were  ori- 
ginally confined  to  a  small  spot  of  earth,  and  were  of 
very  little  value,  till  science  and  horticulture  united 
in  introducing  them,  and  improving  their  flavor.  The 
pharmacopia  of  medicine  is  indebted  to  the  botanist 
and  horticulturist,  fur  an  immense  number  of  ingre- 
dients that  are  calculated  to  avert  the  sutfetings, 
and  to  prolong  the  lite  of  man.  It  was  the  will  of 
heaven  tiiat  luan  should  be  doomed  to  sufi'er  pain  and 
sorrow;  but  that  same  being,  also  in  mercy,  gave  usa 
healing  balm  in  many  a  vine  that  clusters  in  the  fo- 
rest, in  many  a  root,  and  the  bark  of  many  a  shrub  or 
tree.  These  have  been  discovere^d  by  the  knowledge 
and  labors  (jf  men  of  science,  and  now  our  gardens 
abound  with  remedies  for  many  of  the  countless  ills 
to  which  we  are  subject  in  this  life.  Some  physicians 
of  the  present  day,  have  indeed,  gone  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert, that  the  liealing  art  could  be  successfully  carried 
on,  without  the  use  of  vegetable  medicines;  but  few, 
1  believe,  have  carried  this  theory  into  practice.  I 
am  not  uware  that  any  thing  has  as  yet  been  discovered 
among  the  minerals  that  can  be  substituted  in  the 
room  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  the  rhubarb,  and  an  infi- 
nite number  of  vegetable  medicines,  with  whose 
names  you  are  sufliciently  familiar. 

The  garden  and  ilie  orchard  are  calculated  to  afibrd 
the  means  of  health  and  instruction,  to  the  man  of 
science,  as  well  as  the  tenant  of  the  cottage.  A  gar- 
den was  the  first  habitation  of  aian;  it  has  ever  since 


been  a  source  of  his  purest  pleasures,  of  his  most 
healthful  emplnymenls,  and  ulten  the  means  ol  his 
sustenance.  Multiply  arounu  the  jioor  man's  cottage, 
the  comlbrts  of  lile,  anU  the  means  of  enjuymenl — 
attach  him  to  his  garden  and  to  his  fruils,  and  you 
will  save  him  from  discontent  and  crime.  'I'hese  rtuw- 
ers  of  life  will  endear  him  to  liis  home,  and  his  na- 
tive land,  and  he  will  become  a  good  citizen,  as  well 
as  a  happy  man.  'I'o  the  wealthy,  these  studies  and 
euipioyments  should  be  equally  dear.  A'llni  est  me- 
lius, says  Cicero,  nihil  vLcrius,  nihil  liomini  libera 
ilignins.  (Nothing  is  more  profitable,  noiliing  more 
suitable  for  a  miUi  of  leisure.)  Some  of  these  studies 
by  an  unaccountable  perversion  of  intellect  have  been 
so  abused,  as  to  have  been  dragged  into  the  service  of 
irreligion.  It  is  well  then,  that  the  lover  of  nature, 
who  i^ees  God  in  all  things,  who  in  the  mirror  of  the 
creation,  beholds  and  adores  the  reflected  ^lory  of  the 
Creator,  should  sludy  these  works,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend the  great  truths  of  religion,  as  contained  in  the 
word  of  God,  and  make  them  subservient  to  the  best 
interests  of  luankind! 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
A  NEW  MODE  OF  REARING  ASPARAGUS- 
Mr.  Editor.  Millie   17,  1S33. 

Yours  of  31st  ultimo  was  received,  and  with  great 
pleasure  I  now  comply  with  your  request  ts  I'urnish 
you  with  my  plan  fur  making  asparagus,  which  you 
are  at  liberty  to  publish  in  any  lurm  you  may  tliink 
suitable,  provided  you  do  not  mention   my  name. 

The  asparagus  seed  should  be  sown  from  the  mid- 
dle ol  March  to  the  last  of  April,  in  a  rich  sput,  (not 
too  much  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,)  one  inch  deep, 
and  the  seed  one  inch  apart;  after  they  come  up,  to 
be  kept  clear  of  grass  and  weeds  during  the  summer, 
by  hand  weeding;  to  be  dug  up  the  next  fall  or  spring 
— (1  prefer  the  spring,  as  ilie  roots  do  not  grow  dur- 
inir  the  winter,  if  set  out  in  the  fall,  and  are  liable  to 
be  killed  by  a  severe  winter) — and  set  in  beds  prepar- 
ed as  follows:  dig  out  the  size  of  the  beds  nine  inches 
deep — cover  the  bottom  three  inches  deep  with  rich 
niurl,  (which  has  been  my  practice,)  though  I  be- 
lieve that  oyster  shells  lialf  burned  will  be  as 
good,  as  it  is  intended  as  a  lasting  heating  manure 
to  protect  the  roots  in  winter,  and  force  the  vegeta- 
ble early  in  the  spring:  then  put  three  inches  deep 
of  coarse  stable  manure,  then  three  inches  of  rich 
earth.  This  brings  the  beds  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Next  lay  oft"  the  beds  in  rows 
eighteen  by  twelve  inc.es  apart,  and  put  a  single 
eye  or  spire  in  each  spot  where  the  hues  intersect, 
and  cover  them  three  inches  deep  with  rich  earth. 
Plank  the  sides  of  the  beds,  as  this  prevents  grass  and 
other  roots  from  running  into  the  beds,  and  also 
keeps  the  outside  roots  from  being  exposed,  by  the 
sides  of  the  beds  washing  away.  The  beds  should 
be  kept  clean  by  hand  weeding,  and  all  the 
earth  and  manure  used  in  making  them,  should 
be  perfectly  free  from  grass  roots  and  nox- 
ious weeds.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  the  seeds 
have  matured,  cut  the  tops  off  close  to  the  beds,  (be- 
ing caretiil  that  not  a  single  seed  is  lell  to  vege- 
tate on  the  beds,)  as  they  have  already  as  many 
roots  as  the  sjiace  they  occupy  should  contain, 
and  if  additional  roots  are  suffered  to  Icirm  from 
year  to  year,  from  the  falling  of  the  seed  every  tiill, 
the  beds  will  be  so  much  clustered  with  roots  that 
the  vegetable  must  degenerate,  at  least  in  size  and 
length,  as  the  new  roots  form  near,  or  on  the  sur- 
face. Some  prevent  this  by  burning,  but  1  think 
the  best  way  is  to  pick  them  ofl"  by  hand,  before  the 
ball  that  contains  the  seed  breaks.  You  then  top- 
dress  the  beds  with  coarse  stable  manure,  let  it  lie  on 
all  winter,  and  in  the  following  spring  rake  ofl"  the 
coarsest  part,  and  fork  in  the  remainder,  being  care- 
ful that  the  fork  docs  not  touch  the  roots. — 
Pursue  this  course  two  falls,  and  early  in  the  third 


spring,  before  the  beds  are  Ibrked  up,  put  on  two 
inches  of  light  well  rotted  manure,  tbrk  it  in  with 
the  stable  manure,  then  put  on  from  three  to 
four  niches  deep  of  clean  sand  from  the 
river  shore,  and  you  will  cut  in  the  month  of  April 
the  best  vegetables  wt  have  in  Virginia.  I  would 
not  give  my  beds  for  the  balance  of  my  garden.  I 
think  there  is  much  in  the  kind  of  seed.  I  have  a 
gallon,  and  if  you  will  say  how  they  must  be  con- 
veyed, I  will  with  pleasure  send  yuu  some.  I  ob- 
tained my  seed  from  Now  York;  they  were  marked 
••giant  asparagus." 

The  cover  of  sand  is  important  on  several  ac- 
counts: its  being  a  great  absorber  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, so  soon  as  the  vegetable  gets  through  the  soil, 
it  is  hastily  thrown  through  the  sand  to  the  surface 
in  a  bleached  tender  slate,  and  the  cutting  from  day 
to  day  is  more  unitbrmly  of  the  same  tender  deli- 
cious vegetable.  The  sand  also  prevents  grass  from 
growing  on  the  beds,  which  obviates  the  necessity 
of  so  much  hand  weeding  during  the  season  for  cut- 
ting, by  which  the  beds  Irequently  become  trampled, 
and  the  vegetable,  that  is  about  to  come  through 
the  surface,  mashed  down,  which  not  onlv  destroys 
the  spires  that  are  so  trampled  on  by  the  garden- 
er in  the  the  process  of  hand  weeding,  but  (f  think) 
injures  the  root.  The  sand  should  be  laid  in  the  al- 
leys between  the  beds,  in  the  fall,  wiien  the  beds 
are  about  to  receive  the  top-dressing  of  stable  litter 
to  keep  them  warm  through  the  winter;  and  when 
the  sand  is  about  to  be  replaced  in  the  spring, 
it  should  be  passed  through  a  sieve  of  such  size  aa 
will  not  let  the  balls  (that  contain  the  seed)  pass 
through.  This  will  be  another  means  of  preventing 
the  seed  from  vegetating  on  the  beds.  There  is  a 
practice  very  prevalent  with  gardeners  to  plant  let- 
tus,  radishe.=,  and  other  early  vegetables  on  the 
beds;  this  should  never  be  done,  and  particularly 
with  radishes,  as  they  have  a  long  root  that  extends 
to  the  roots  of  the  asparagus,  and  must  seriously  in- 
terfere with  them. 

I  frequently  cut  asparagus  from  three  to  five  and 
a  half,  and  once  I  cut  a  spire  si.x  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  from  five  to  eight  inches  long;  it  could 
have  been  cut  longer,  but  it  is  never  tender  near 
the  root. 


nURAL  SCONOTav. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.) 
DISEASE  AMONG  CATTLE. 

The  following  is  from  one  of  the  most  respectable 
farmers  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Editor: 

Sir, — A  disease, — name  unknown  to  the  writer, — is 
prevalent  among  the  horned  cattle  and  horses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Franklord,  in  this  count)';  and  my 
object  in  publicly  stating  this  fact,  is  to  elicit,  if  pos- 
sible, through  the  medium  of  yuur  journal,  some  in- 
formation touching  the  disease,  its  cause,  its  cure,  or 
what  is  most  desirable,  an  "ounce  of  prevention.'' — 
Within  the  last  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  upwards  of 
nine  cows  and  six  or  seven  horses  have  died  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  village,  and  all,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  were  carried  off  in  the  same  way. — 
The  writer  of  this  communication  has  lost,  of  a  stock 
of  lour  cows  and  three  horses,  two  of  the  former  and 
one  of  the  latter,  all  having  died  within  ten  days. — 
My  cows  and  horses  were  apparently  in  health  three 
hours  previous  to  death!  and  in  every  instance  they 
were  found  dead  without  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of 
disease.  I  am  told,  however,  that  a  horse  of  one  of 
my  neighbors  exhibited  uneasiness  and  a  kind  of  ver- 
tigo a  few  hours  previous  to  death,  but  that  no  symp- 
toms of  disease  were  visible  in  the  morning — the  ani- 
mal having  died  in  the  evening.  I  had  a  post  mor- 
tem examination  of  one  of  my  cows,  hut  could  discov- 
er nothing  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  paunch,  to  pro- 
ducejdeath; — these  parts  of  the  animal  exhibited  a 
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healtliy  appearance.  The  abdomens  of  the  cows  and 
horse  were  all  much  swollen  ajler  death. 

,/iugjist  1st. 

P.  S.  Cuw  well,  apparently,  at  2  P.M.  dead  at 
half  past  5. 

Cow  well,  apparently, at  10  in  the  evening;  found 
dead  and  cold  at  5  next  morning. 

Horse  well  at  2  o'clock,  dead  at  half  past  4. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.) 

DISE.VSE  OF   CATTLE. 

J\'car  Holmesbur^,  Vhilnd.  Co. 
Mr.  Editor:  .Jh"-.  10,  1S33. 

Dear  Sir, —  Several  yearsago,  the  well  know  bota- 
nist, Mr.  Nutall,  pointed  cut  lu  me,  upon  my  farm,  a 
plant,  which  usually  blossoms  about  this  season  of  the 
}'ear,  which  he  reterred  to  as  the  cause  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  "slobbers"  in  horses,  a  continu- 
al discharge  from  the  salivary  glands,  which  exhausts 
their  strength  very  rapidly.  This  plant  grows  upon 
old  and  poor  pasture  fields,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "The  Devil's  Tobacco."  (Lobelia  inllata)  It  is 
highly  fragrant,  spicy,  and  active  as  an  emetic — even 
dangerously  so— and  exercises  a  very  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous influence  over  the  animal  system.  I  have  seen 
a  pair  of  horses  turned  out  to  pasture  at  night  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  so  weak  in  the  morning,  with  the 
water  running  in  streams  from  their  mouths,  that  they 
could  not  be  used  for  a  week.  Salt  and  dry  ground 
food  appear  to  be  the  best  remedies. 

A  gentleman  who  had  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuykill  told  me  that  he  sowed  a  pasture  field  with 
two  or  three  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre,  which  cor- 
rected this  evil,  although  horses  turned  into  the  next 
field  "slobbered,"'  and  had  pieviously  been  so  aflected 
in  the  one  sown  with  salt.  Whether  this  salt  acted 
as  a  preventive  of  the  nauseating  effects,  or  interrupt- 
ed the  development  of  the  plant,  or  that  its  influences 
were  solely  through  the  stomachs  of  the  animals,! 
am  not  prepared  to  explain — but  the  fact  was  stated 
by  one  upon  whom  I  have  full  reliance. 

When  Linna;us  visited  Tornea.  the  inhabitants 
complained  of  a  distemper  which  killed  multitudes  of 
their  cattle,  especially  during  spring,  when  first  turn- 
ed out  into  a  meadow  in  the  neighborhood.  He  soon 
traced  the  disorder  to  the  water  hemlock,  which  grew 
plentifully  in  the  place,  and  which  the  cattle  in  the 
spring  did  not  know  how  to  avoid,  having  been  closely 
confined  during  winter. 

Dr.  Blemming,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Zoology,  men- 
tions that  in  Orkney  many  goslins  die  when  first 
turned  out  into  the  hills  to  pasture,  in  consequence  of 
eating  the  leaves  of  fox  glove. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  cattle,  described  as  taking 
place  recently  in  Pliiladelphia  and  Montgomery  coun- 
ties, appears  something  like  the  effecl  of  a  violent 
vegetable  poison — and  the  mystery  may  be  solved  by 
some  of  the  intelligent  medical  gentlemen  who  are 
acquainted  with  botany. 

Peculiar  seasons  seem  to  induce  the  growth  of  pe- 
culiar plants.  Almost  every  year  we  notice  that  cer- 
tain grain  or  root  crops  exceed  others.  This  summer 
it  was  remarked  that  cherries  and  blackberries  were 
unusually  abundant.  So,  the  character  of  the  prece- 
ding or  present  season  may  increase  the  especial 
growth  of  some  noxious  plants,  which  are  not  com- 
monly abundant,  or  so  active  in   their  properties.* 

Sometimes  the  second  crop  of  hay  is  found  to  "slob- 
ber"' horses — but  at  other  seasons  it  has  not  this  effect 
— probably  because  the  plants  which  cause  the  "slob- 
bers' (for  I  do  not  attribute  the  eflfects  to  clover  alone) 

•There  are  certain  plants  which  require  a  peculiar 
preparation  for  the  germination  of  their  seeds;  thus 
"the  soil  in  which  alone  the  healthful  little  plant  cal- 
led Monilia  glauca  makes  its  appearance,  is  the  sur- 
face of  putrid  fruit;  while  the  small  animal  termed 
Vibrio  aceti,  requires  for  its  growth  vinegar  which  has 
been  sometimes  exposed  to  the  air".— Philosophy  of 
Zoology,  1.  25. 


do   not  arrive  at  maturity  before  the  second  crop  of 
grasses  are  cut. 

\\'hatever  may  be  the  mystery  in  the  sudden  death 
of  the  cattle,  it  will  be  (bund  connected  with  some 
natural  cause,  to  discover  which  exertions  of  a  charac- 
ter likely  to  succeed  should  be  made.  The  peculiari- 
ties of  lood.  drink,  or  air,  are  those  most  likely  to  afl'ect 
animals,  and  it  would  be  well  to  guard  ao-ainst  them 
iiy  appropriate  precuations. 


mzscBXiXiArffsous. 

THE  MILK  SICKNESS. 

The  Danbury  Herald  contains  a  letter  dated  Vin- 
cennes,  (Indiana,)  July  11,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract: 

"At  Logansport,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  I 
was  cautioned  by  an  elderly  lady  against  using  either 
milk,  butler  or  beef,  on  my  way  to  Vincennes.  As  a 
reason  for  her  caution,  she  informed  me  that  the  milk 
sickness  was  common  in  this  state.  I  had  heard  of  it 
belbre,  but  knew  little  of  it.  She  informed  me  that 
very  many  deaths  occurred  annually  by  this  dreadful 
malady.  There  is  a  dift'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  that  produces  it:  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that 
it  is  occasioned  by  the  yellow  o.xyd  of  arsenic,  in  the 
low  ground  and  woodland,  and  particularly  near  the 
Wabash  river,  and  that  some  weed  (as  yet  unknown) 
imbibes  the  poison,  and  when  eaten  by  cattle,  causes 
them  to  quiver,  stagger  and  die  within  a  few  hours. 
If  cows  eat  of  it  tlie  milk  is  poisoned,  or  butter  that 
is  made  from  the  milk;  and  is  also  as  sure  death  to 
tl-.ose  who  use  the  niilk  or  butter  as  it  is  to  the  ani- 
mal that  eats  the  weed.  Great  care  is  taken  to  bury 
such  cattle  as  die  with  it;  for  if  dogs,  &c.  eat  their 
flesh,  ihey  share  the  same  fate,  and  it  operates  upon 
them  as  violently  and  fatally  as  upon  the  creature  that 
was  first  aft'ected  with  it.  The  butcher  uniformly,  in 
this  state,  runs  the  victims  for  his  knife  a  mile,  to 
heat  its  blood,  and  if  it  has  eaten  of  the  weed,  it  will 
at  once,  on  stopping,  quiver  and  shake;  if  it  does  not, 
it  is  considered  safe  to  butcher;  and  this  is  the  uniform 
lest,  even  when  beef  cattle  show  no  signs  of  havimr 
ate  the  weed.  Indiana  is  not  alone  in  this  misfor" 
tune:  there  has  been  many  cases  in  some  parts  of 
Ohio  and  south  of  St.  Louis,  and  other  of  the  south- 
western states.  I  have  seen  many  farms,  with  com- 
fortable buildings  and  improvements,  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  their  owners  fled  to  other  quarters,  to  avoid 
the  dreadful  curse.  And  yet  I  confess  I  have  never 
seen  any  section  of  country  superior  in  soil,  to  the 
land  adjoining  the  Wabash,  and  this  is  the  only  ob- 
jection to  it.  Yours,  &c." 


A  REMEDY  TO  STOP  BLOOD. 

The  efficacy  of  soot  in  stopping  blood  proceeding 
from  a  fresh  wound,  was  lately  tested  and  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt,  in  the  case  of  Kathan  Cornish,  near 
Newark,  New  Castle  county,  who  while  engaged  in 
making  fence,  by  a  misstroke  of  the  axe  cut  his  leg 
badly  to  the  hone,  which  bled  profusely.  Not  beino- 
aware  at  first,  of  the  extent  of  the  injury  he  had 
sustained,  he  continued  at  work,  till  perceiving  the 
blood  running  very  freely,  he  pulled  off  his  boot  and 
was  alarmed  at  findmg  it  drenched  with  blood.  He 
immediately  started  for  home,  the  blood  from  his  leg 
continued  to  increase,  and  after  his  arrival,  proceed- 
ed to  try  various  means  for  stopping  it  without  eflfect. 
After  trying  almost  every  remedy  without  success, 
and  despairing  of  stoppinof  the  blood,  with  the  loss  of 
which  his  strength  was  fast  wasting  away — soot  was 
applied,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  the  bleeding 
was  stopped  almost  instantly.  And  what  is  still 
more  singular  the  pain  which  was  very  severe  almost 
as  soon  abated, and  he  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  recover. 

[We  know  that  soot  is  the  best  thintj  to  stop  blood 
ever  used — we  have  long  used  it. — Ed.  Jim.  Far.] 


RECEIPT  TO  CURE  THE  KING'.S  EVIL. 

Mr.  Smith:  Soulk  Qijni/,  June  22,  1833. 

Take  of  burdock,  either  tops  or  roots,  and  make  a 
strong  tea,  and  drink  about  a  gill,  morning,  noon  and 
night;  take  of  the  seeds  of  the  same  plant,  beat 
them  fine,  and  spread  them  on  a  tar  plaster;  the  tar 
should  be  put  on  a  piece  of  leather— and  cut  a  hole 
through  the  leather,  and  let  the  whole  come  over  the 
sore. 

This  is  to  be  continued  uniil  the  cure  is  effected;  it 
will  take  several  months  in  some  cases  to  eft'ect  a 
cure. 


(From  the  Norfolk  Herald.) 

A    WAY    TO    KEEP    PiSMIRES    FRO.M    SUGAR,    StC. 

If  any  person  will  take  one  of  these  troublesome 
animals,  and  put  it  on  a  piece  of  wood  placed  perpen- 
dicularly, and  draw  a  clial'c  murk  around  the  insect, 
he  will  find  that  it  cannot  crawl  over  the  chalk  mark 
zipwarJs,  owing  to  its  losing  its  foot-hold.  If  the 
above  be  a  fact,  as  by  repeated  experiments  the  sub- 
scriber has  found  it  to  be,  would  it  not  be  advisable 
for  house-keepers  to  place  their  sweets  en  a  table,  and 
make  a  chalk  mark  around  the  legs,  or  in  their  clo- 
sets, on  benches,  with  duilk  marks  around  their  stand- 
ards. If  you  find  that  the  above  is  worthy  of  an  in- 
sertion, please  to  give  it,  and  oblige  a 

North  C.\ROF,iNiAit. 


TheBoston  Transcript  relates  that  a  poor  adventu- 
rer died  by  scalding  and  suffocation  on  Tuesday,  in 
consequence  of  falling  into  a  kettle  of  glue  and  mo- 
lasses which  the  pressman  in  that  office  was  boiling 
down  to  cast  a  new  ink  roller.  All  endeavors  to  find 
his  friends  or  ascertain  his  residence  proved  unavail- 
ing. He  had  on  a  grey  coat  and  pantaloons,  but  was 
without  shoes  or  stockings.  His  whiskers  were  long 
and  wiry;  his  nose  sharp  and  prominent;  and  his  eyes 
black  and  piercing;  his  head  was  uncommonly  large, 
and  the  bump  of  adveniurousness  finely  developed. 
The  general  characteristics  were  very  like  those  of  a 
wharf  rat. 

Curious  Circumstance. — On  the  morning  of  the 
19th  July,  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  a  valuable  jiiarc,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Wedderstrand,  died  after  thirty-eight 
hours  of  extreme  agony.  The  body  was  then  open- 
ed toascertain  the  cause  of  her  death,  when  a  "house" 
siirifce,  between  eighteen  inches  and  two  feet  in  length, 
was  found  extending  along  the  windpipe  with  its 
head  penetrated  into  the  heart.  The  above  we  have 
from  responsible  men,  who  saw  the  snake  taken 
out.  We  have  liberty  to  name  several  of  them,  and 
will  do  so. 

Thomas  Wedderstrand,  owner,  Alex.  M'Murray, 
Fa>-rier;  James  Odcert,  Theodore  Wedderstrand,  J, 
M'Guire,  F,  Smith  and  James  Simeral,  dissector. 
[JVew  Lisbon  ( 0/ito)  Patriot. 


Florida. — Doubt  can  no  longer  exist  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  West  Indies  may  be  profitably  culti- 
vated on  the  Peninsula  of  Florida.  The  sloop  Capi- 
tal arrived  yesterday  from  near  Cape  Florida,  with  a 
quantity  of  bananas,  plaintains  and  limes,  as  a  part  of 
her  carp;n,  being  the  first  shipment,  for  commercial 
purposes,  of  fruit  produced  at  that  place. 

A  bunch  of  the  bananas,  and  a  bunch  of  the  plain- 
tains,  may  be  seen  at  this  office:  also  a  few  of  the 
limes.     They  are    all   remarkably  fine. 

[  Charleston  Mercury. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  some  of  our  farmers, 
that  the  crops  are  not  so  generally  deficient  as  they 
were  supposed  to  be. — JVercbern  Spectator. 

The  standard  weight  for  merchantable  wheat  this 
seacon,  has  been  fixed  by  the  city  milleis  of  Rich- 
mond, at  5S  lbs.  the  busliel.  Last  season  it  was  GO, 
and  half  the  crop  weighed  Gl, —  IVhis;. 
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J'rices  CwTent  in  jXeiv  York,  August  17. 

Befstcox,  yellow,  !8  o  20.     Co((on,  New  Orleans,  .15 

a\1\\   Upland,   .Ma. I';   Alabama,  .15  o  .17.       Cotlon 

Cn^Eftiij,  Hemp,  j(l.  .13  n  .214;  Flax,  .  1 1  a  .15.      Flax, 

American,  .20  «.-  Flaxseed,  '  bush,  clean,  15.00  a  15.25; 

rough,  13  Oo  (I Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  a 

Canal,5.5Gn5.GS.i;     Bait.  IIowM  st.  6.00  o  C. 25;    Kh'd 

clly  mills, a ;  country,  5.75  o  6.00;   Alcxand'a, 

5.75(1  6.00;  Fredericksburg,  5.874a ;    Pctcrsbur<i:, 

6.874  a ;   Rye  Hour,  3.624  a  3.75;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.  3.75  a  3.874,  pcr  hhd.  16.50  o  17.00.  Grniu,  Wheat, 
Norlh,  1.12  a  1.16;  \  ir.  1.24  n  1.2S;  liyc.  North,  .75  a 
76;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .75  o  .70.  Barley,  . —  a  — ; 
Oats,  South  and  Niirth,  .38  a  40;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 

a ;  Deans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  8.50;     Provisions,  Beef, 

mess,  10.75  0  1 1.00;  prime,  6.25  a  6.374;  car^o,  a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   15.75   n   16.00,  prime,  11.75  a 

12.00;  Lard,  .9  a  .lOJ. 

SOUTHDOWN  RAM. 

A  full  bred  Southdown  Kam  for  sale  for  J75.00. 
Address  I.l.  lllTCnuoCK, 

►American  Farmer  Eslalilishment. 


TALAVERA  WHfTE  WHEAT. 

|Sec  No.  21  of  this  vol. — August  2d.] 
A  few  bushels  of  tiiis superior  wheal,  perfcclly  clean, 
for  seed,  may  be  had  at  the  American  Farmer  Estab- 
lishment, at  J2,  if  immediately  applied  for,  to 

1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


A  DEVON  BULL, 

Six  years  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respect, 
for  sale  low.  He  is  believed  to  be  decidedly  the  best 
animal  of  the  kind  in  Maryland.     Price  g200. 

Address  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Eslabtishment. 


WANTED,  A  BAKF.WELL  RAM, 

One  year  old  or  more,  for  which  a  fair  price  will  be 
paid.     Inquire  of  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Establishmenl. 


TALL  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS  SEED. 

Just  received  at  the  American  Farmer  Establish- 
ment, 100  bushels  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  Seed,  of 
first  quality,  just  harvested  and  for  sale,  at  $2.50  per 
bushel,  by  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


EARLY  YORK  CABBAGE, 

And  all  other  GAKDEN  SEEDS,  suitable  for  fall 
sowing,  are  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Seed 
Store,  by  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED. 

I  shall  receive  in  a  few  days,  a  small  quantity  of 
Orcliard  Gross  Sced,of  (/ijs  year's  growth,  represented 
by  the  grower,  as  very  good;  price  $3. 

I.  t.  HITCHCOCK, 
American  Farmer  Eslabltshment. 

DURHAiM  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Several  bulls  and  heifers,  from  one  to  two  years  old, 
the  product  of  a  cross  between  the  full  blood  Durham 
and  Devon  breeds,  are  offered  for  sale  by  a  respectable 
breeder,  at  prices  according  to  quality  from  $50  to  §100 
each.  They  arc  beautiful  animals,  and  the  above 
prices  are  considered  very  low  for  stock  so  valuable. 
Apply  to  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

Jlmcrican  Farmer  Eslablislwienl, 

TIMOTHY  AND  HERD  S  GRASS  SEED. 

A  few  bushels  of  each  for  sale — Timolhy  at  $3.50 
and  Herd's  Grass  at  j,l.— At  the  American  Farmer  Es- 
tablishment, by  I,  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

DURHAM  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

1  have  for  sale  tlie  following  fine  animals: 
One  full  blood  Bull,  twenty  months  old,  sired  by  Bo- 
livar, out  of  a    first  rale  imported  cow.      Price  $-'00. 

One  full  blood  bull,  one  year  old  last  spring — a  very 
fine  animal.     I'rkc  $200. 

One  full  bred  Heifer,  two  years  old,  now  springing, 
but  the  calf  will  be  but  half  blooded,  being  (acciden- 
tally) by  a  common  bull.  She  is  a  very  fine  Heifer,  and 
will  be  sold  for  lJ225. 

Less  than  Full  Dlnnd. 
One  Bull,  three  years  old,  fifteen-sixteenths  Durham; 
has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  as  fine  an  animal 
as  was  ever  in  the  United  States.  He  would  be  worth 
twice  the  price  now  asked  for  him  if  he  had  the  other 
sixteenth  of  Durham  blood.  He  will  be  sold  for  §300. 
One  Bull,  seventeen  months  old,  from  good  stock, 
seven-oigbtbs  Durham.     Price  $175. 

One  Bull,  three  years  old,  half  blood  Durham,  a  very 
handsome  animal,  and  from  good  stock.     Price  §150. 

One  Cow,  eight  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham,  a 
fine  breeder,  ami  now  in  calf  by  a  full  blood  bull. 
Price  §100. 

Three  Milch  Cows,  half  blood  Durham,  very  good 
milkers,  and  of  good  size  and  form.  They  will  be  sold 
for  §50  each. 

Address  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

^mer.  Far,  Establislmienl. 

WANTED, 

All  kinds  of  GRASS  SEED,  for  which  a  fair  price 
will  be  given,  by  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

•American  Farmer  EslabliaUmtnt. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he  is 
prepared  to  supply  bis  customers  with  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Borland's  Spring  Concave  THRESHING  MACHINE, 
which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by  Col.  Edward 
Lloyd  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who  give  it  the 
decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing  Machine 
they  have  ever  seen.  I  can  furnish  a  number  of  these 
Threshing  Machines,  now  ready  for  delivery  separate 
from  the  horse  powers. 

I  have  also  in  slorc,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  six  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  east  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  1  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

I  have  in  store  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  I  endeavor  to 
manufacture  in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  mate- 
rials, and  to  afford  them  on  reasonable  terms  with  a 
liberal  discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  I  have  likewise 
on  hand,  a  general  assortment  of  G.\RDEN  SEEDS, 
suitible  for  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OR- 
CHARD GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorsey's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of   Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately  Timothy,  Clover  and 
Orchard  GRASS  SEEDS,  for  which  cash  will  be 
given.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

Aug.  23. 


BAZiTZKOai:   PRICES  CUERENT. 

Baltimore  Market. — There  is  very  little  variation 
in  prices  from  last  week's  quotations.  City  Mills  flour 
has  declined  to  §6.00  a  6.I24.  Wheat  and  other  grain 
remain  about  the  same.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard 
street  (lour,  continues  steadily  at  §6.00.  The  business 
doing  in  all  the  articles  of  produce,  is  moderate. 

Tobacco — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00.~Virginia,4.00  a .— iiappabannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  561  lihds.  Md.;  281  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  13  hhds.  Ky total  855  hhds. 

Flodu — best  white  wheat  family ,  §6.75  a  7.25;  super 
Howard-street,  6.I24  a  6,25;   city  mills,  6.00  a  6.I24- 

city  mills  extra  6.25  a ;— Corn  Meal  bbl   3.624;— 

GRAiK,ncw  red  wheat,  1.14  a  I.l  8;  white  do  1.15  a  1.25— 

— Corn,  white  62  n  63,  yellow,  64  r.  65; livE,  60  0  — 

— Oats,  28  a  31.  —  Beans,  75   a  80  — Peas,  65  o  70 ■ 

Cloveh-seed  9.00  a Timotht.  3.50   a  4.00  Or- 

cHABTi    Grass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Gras3 

2.25  a  2. 50— Herd's,  1.00  a Lucerne  —  a  374  lb.— 

BAnLEV,-FLAXSELi  1 .37n  1 .60-CoTToN .Va.l4  n  15;  Lou. 
17!.  18;  Alab.Ma  .16;  Tenn.  14  n.  15;   N.  Car.  14  a  16; 

Upland    15  a  17 AVhiskev,  hhds.  l«t  p.SOa; — in  bbls. 

31  a  32 Wool,  U'a.'iftfd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  55 

a  65;  American  Full  Blood,  60n  65;  three  quarters  do. 
45  a'50;  half  do.  40  n  -15;  quarter  do.  35  a  40;  common  35 
a  40.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  SI  a  37; 
American  Full  Blood,  28  a  31;  three  quarters  do.  26  a 
28;  half  do.  25  n  2G;quarterdo  25  a  26;common,25  a  26; 
He  Mr,  Russia,  to  II ,  4  170  a  175;  Country,  dew-rotted,  6 
a  7c.  lb.  wale[-rolteil.7  a 8c.— Feathers, 37  a  38; — Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton ,  4.00  n  4.06;   ground,  1.50  a  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,2S.(.iOu  SO.Oo;  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 
75.00  a85. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.75  a  6.50— 
Oak  wood, 3.00  a 3.25;  Hickory, 4.00  o  4.50;  Pine,  2.00. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  season  for  transplanting  Strawberry  Plants  hav- 
ing  nearly  arrived,  wo  offer  for  sale  a  large  stock  of 
fine  size  plants,  among  which  are: — large  early  Scar- 
let,  Pine   Apple,  Faulkner's   Scarlet  Pine,    Dawnton, 
Lima,  Wilmot's  Superb,  Roseberry,  English  Red  llout- 
bois,  Black   Musk  do.  French  Alpine,  White  and  Red 
Monthly,  &c.     Price  §1  50  a  §5  per  100  plants. 
SEEDS  FOR  FALL  SOWING. 
150  lbs.  black  and  white  Spanish  Radish  SEED. 
40  lbs.  summer  and  winter  SPINACH. 
100  lbs.  prime  London  early  York   Cabbage  SEED, 
and  other  kinds  for  fall'sowing  at  jj2  50  per  lb. 
100  lbs.  German  greens  or  curled^KAIL,  (a  superior 

kind,  raised  at  our  seed  farm  this  year) 
Early  greys  or  Scotch  KAIL,  Brussels  SPROUTS.&c. 
fcc. 

Our  stock  of  Implements  and  field  Seeds,  is  full  and 
general,  enabling  us  to  fit  out  farmers  with  almost  ev- 
ery article  used  on  a  farm  at  the  shortest  notice. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 
Aug,  23.  Corner  Light  and  Pratt  st. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial;  Prices  of  Wheat,  Combinations  among 
Dealers,  &c.— Rock  of  Dunbarton  Crab— The  Four 
Shift  System,  the  best  for  James  River  lands,  or  any 
good  Wheat  and  Corn  Soils,  by  Hill  Carter — Ac- 
count of  the  Embankment  and  Cultivation  of  the  Shir- 
ley Swamp,  by  Hill  Carter — .An  Address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Horticultural  Society  at  Charleston,  at  the  An- 
niversary INlceting,  July  10,  1S33,  by  Rev.  J.  Bachman; 
continued — A  New  and  Successful  Mode  of  Rearing 
Asparagus — Disease  among  the  Cattle  near  Philadel- 
phia— Suggestions  as  to  the  Cause  of  the  Disease  among 
the  Cattle  near  Phikuielphia;  Mr.  Nuttall's  opinion  of 
the  cause  of  the  ''Slobbers"  |in  Horses — Account  of  a 
Disease  peculiar  to  some  parts  of  the  Southwestern 
States,  called  the  Milk  Sickness — Soot  a  Remedy  to 
Stop  Blood — Ifccfipt  to  Cure  the  King's  Evil — A  way 
to  keep  Pismires  from  Sugar,  &c. — Curious  Circum- 
stances— Productions  of  Florida — Wheat  Crops — Prices 
Current  of  Country  Produce  in  the  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore Markets — Advertisements. 


GENERAL. 
Agricultural  auil  Horticultural   Establishment: 

COMPRISIN'C, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, .ind  the  Office  nf  the  American  Farjier,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

^^  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  &c. 
kept  for  sale,  shaU  be  sent  gratis  to  any  )ierson  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  liis  address  for  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer. — All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  wiih  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
Item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  itrccts. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  August  30,  1833. 

The  Catai.pa. — This  tree  lias  recently  attracted 
considerable  aileiiliim  as  a  valuable  timber  lur  pusts. 
As  an  oinaiiieiiial  tree  it  lias  long  been  well  kn  iwn, 
but  until  last  Jear  vie  believe  it  had  scarcely  been 
thought  of  lur  any  lliiiig  el>e,  except  in  a  remote  pari 
of  the  "far  west;"  and  we  are  indebted  to  Gen.  VVin 
H.  Harrison,  ul  Ohio,  lor  bringing  it  into  notice.  His 
remarks  will  be  lound  in  an  address  belore  the  Ham- 
ilton county  Agrifultnral  Society,  delivered  by  that 
gentleman  on  the  iGih  June,  1831, and  publislud  in 
the  American  Kaiiner,  vol.  13,  pages  162,  1G9 — and 
in  number  sevenleei.  of  the  present  volume.  As  the 
Catalpa  can  lie  readily  raised  Irom  seed,  the  season  for 
gathering  w  liicli  is  last  approaching,  we  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  rei  all  attention  to  the  subject.  Young 
trees  may  al-o  be  obtained  of  any  size  from  all  the 
nurseries  in  Baltimore. 


Unhealthiness  of  iNew  Wheat. — The  period 
is  near  at  hand  when  the  industrious  and  patient  hus- 
bandman will  thurst  the  sickle  into  his  fields  of  while 
and  waving  grain,  in  ti.e  expectation  of  realizing  the 
fulfilment  >  I  his  hopes,  and  of  gathering  in  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  as  a  reward  lor  his  summer  toil.  Our 
farmers  are  wont  to  be  over  anxious  too,  in  cutting 
down  their  grain  a  little  earlier,  if  possible,  than  their 
neighbors,  and  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chatt 
belore  the  process  of  ripening  is  complete.  A  sort  ol 
pride  and  livalship  prevails  to  see  whose  soil  will 
yeild  the  earliest  ^.s  well  the  biggest  crop,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  desire  to  feed  upon  the  flour  of  new 
wheat  has  been  the  cause  ul  no  little  injury  to  health 
in  many  families  in  the  coufilry.  At  least  this  is  the 
opinion  of  scientific  men  who  have  devoted  considera- 
ble attention  to  the  subject,  and  who  have  piesenied 
to  the  public  the  results  of  their  investigations. 

The  Southern  Planter  contains  a  communication 
from  Professor  Anthony,  in  which  he  gives  a  whole- 
some caution  to  larmcis  that  they  may  be  prevented 
from  misusing  tlie  bouniies  of  Providence,  whereby 
Ihey  are  supplied  with  fine  crops  of  small  grain,  and 
thus,  instead  of  preparing  them  for  a  safe  nutriir.ent, 
render  them  a  cause  of  impaiiment  of  health,  if  not 
ol  extensive  and  dangerous  diseases.  All  bread  stufls 
require  a  ceriain  length  of  time  after  being  well  ri- 
pened and  gathered,  before  they  are  proper  (or  con- 
sumption. It  is  advised  that  grain  should  not  be 
ground  sooner  than  two  or  or  three  months  after  it  has 
been  gathered  into  barns. 

Although  the  stalk,  on  which  the  seed  grows,  may 
be  dead,  still  there  is  a  vitality  or  principle  of  life  in 
the  grain,  which,  if  unmolested,  goes  on  to  mature 
the  grain  and  prepare  it  for  the  valuable  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  But  if  its  texture  be  broken 
down  by  any  process  which  destroys  its  vitality,  as 
for  instance  in  grinding,  it  loses  this  life — ceases  to 
perfect  this  naluie.  and  is  subjected  to  a  kind  of  dry 
putrefacfion,  by  which  even  worms  are  produced  in 
it.  To  prove  this,  it  is  stated  that  innumerable  small 
worms,  occupying  all  parts  of  the    barrel,  have   been 

found  in    flour   made  ol   wheat  soon   after  harvest 

Our  farmers   would  do  well   to  direct  their  attenlioc 
to  this  subject. 

All  vegetable  substances  must  arrive  to  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection  before  they  are  fit  to  be  used  as 
articles  of  diet.  Potatoes,  half  grown,  soon  cloy  the 
stomach.  Ne«r  corn,  new  fodder  and  new  hay  will 
not  only  fail  to  nourish,  but,  it  is  said,  will  actually 
so  disorder  horses  as  to  sicken  them. 

Extensive  researches  on  this  subject  have  been 
made  in  relation  to  cholera  and  other  malignant  epi- 
demics, and  so  satisfactory  have  these  researches 
been,  that  it  is  believed  by  some  medical  men  that  a 
dyspeptic  slate  of  the  stomach, consequent  on  the  use 
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of  bread   not  suited  to  human  digestion  and  nourish- 
ment, is  the  proximate  cause  of  cholera 

It  is  well  known  that  a  healthy  tone  of  the  stomach 
cannot  be  preserved  but  by  a  proper  recepiion  of  good 
and  healthy  nutriment.  Tins  primary  organ  of  di- 
gestion may  be  filled  to  ovetHowing,  and  yet  the  in- 
digestible qualities  of  the  food  taken  ;nay  be  such  aa  to 
occassion  the  most  serious  mischiel  to  the  individual. 

Dr.  Hoygarth,  of  England,  observes  that  the  flour 
of  wheat  ground  at  two  early  a  period  after  gather- 
ing, will  neither  yield  itself  properly  to  the  process 
of  panary  fermentation,  nor  artord  due  nourishment 
to  the  system.  It  is  usual,  in  London,  until  about 
Christmas,  to  mix  a  considerable  quantity  of  old  grain 
with  the  new,  before  sending  it  to  the  mill. 

"If  then  grain  be  used  in  its  too  recent  slate,  loo 
great  a  tax  is  laid  on  the  meorganizalion  powers  of 
the  stomach,  and  probably  of  the  whole  system. — 
Thus  will  the  stomach  and  collaticious  viscera  become 
disordered,  and  the  blood  unsuiled  to  the  proper  pur- 
poses of  growth,  nutrition  and  health.  Thus  will  de- 
bility be  produced,  which  will  show  ilseif  in  debility 
ol  the  digestive  function,  or  in  disposing  the  system 
to  the  ready  morbid  acli(jn  of  such  noxious  cause  as 
may  be  present  in  the  system,  or  may  be  applied  at 
the  time  of  the  existence  of  this  debility.  'J'hus, 
most  probably,  cholera  is  produced  in  its  main  epi- 
demic character.  'Ihus  was  produced  lliose  dreadful 
n^alignant  epidemics  which  ravaged  various  parts  of 
Germany,  as  Silesia,  Vrightland,  and  Lower  Saxony, 
as  well  as  some  parts  of  Sweden.  Switzerland  and 
P' ranee,  between  1770  and  1790;  they  very  exactly 
simulated  cholera.  This  lias  been  traced  out  by  Dr. 
H.,  who  has  marked  the  coincidence  between  the 
time  o(  harvest  in  these  countries  which  have  been 
visiteo  by  cholera,  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 

"The  cholera,  in  18.;9,  made  its  appearance  in 
Kussia,  about  the  month  of  August,  the  period  of 
harvest  in  that  country,  that  of  1830  its  appearance 
in  June  at  Rpclit,  a  town  in  Ghilan,  in  Persia,  in  lat. 
37  deg.;  ai  Baku,  lat.  40,  early  in  July;  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  irionth  at  Teflis,  lat  43;  at  Aslracan,  on 
19th  July;  at  Tyarreilza,  on  the  4lh  of  August;  at 
Saratuf,  (ilh  of  August;  and  still  fuither  north,  at 
Penza,  l7lh  of  August;  and  at  Nisen,  lat.  56,  at  the 
end  of  August,  &,c." — Portsmonlh  Journal. 


The  HonTicniTURAt.  Socii-tv  op  London. — On 
Tuesday,  Dr.  Hendeison,  the  Vice  President,  occu- 
pied the  chair  at  the  per.odical  meeiing  of  the  Horti- 

tural  Society,  at  their  great  room  in  Regent  street 

The  exhibition  of  shrubs  and  flowers  on  this  occasion 
was  the  most  brilliant  we  have  ever  wilnessed,  afford i nor 
an  indubitable  proof  of  the  value  of  this  institution, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  horticulture 
consequent  upon  it.  There  were  between  fifty  and 
sixty  different  specimens  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  from 
the  gardens  at  Turnham  green,  now  in  their  prime. 
Ninety-six  varieties  of  roses  were  sent  in  by  Mr. 
Hooker,  from  the  Brenchley  Nursery.  Some  of  them 
most  lovely,  especially  the  "Rose  of  Sharon."  Mr. 
Chandler,  a  worthy  and  indefatigable  flutist,  contri- 
buted a  fine  and  varied  collection  of  plants.  A  very 
extraordinary  specimen  of  the  sweet  scented  China 
rose,  from  Mr.  Brown,  was  highly  eulogised  by  the 
secretary,  who  eloquently  expiated  on  its  proliflcchar- 
acter;  it  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  a  year.  Some 
pinks  from  Mr-  G!enny,at  Twickenham,  were  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  There  were  numerous  olher  spe- 
cimens of  both  shrubs  and  flowers,  sent  by  profession- 
al as  well  as  amateur  florists,  which,  in  a  curosv 
view,  we  have  not  the  time  to  enumerate.  We  are 
happy  to  see  the  worthy  Picfessor,  Dr.  Lindley,  in 
his  place  again,  and  apparently  in  excellent  health, 
after  his  return  from  Cambridge,  where  he  has  been 
visiting  the  savants  at  their  annual  assemblage. — 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  profound  antiquary  and  re- 
nowned bibliographer.  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  and  Sir 
Simeon  Haughton  Clarke,  were  this  day  elected  fel- 
lows of  the  Horticultural  Society. 


Poi>oN  FKOM  Ni;w  HoNKY. — A  Son  of  nine,  and  a 
daughter  of  six  years,  and  only  children  of  Samuel 
York,  of  Farmington,  died  a  few  days  since  in  conse- 
quence of  eating  new  honey.  They  lived  about  thir- 
ly-six  hours. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  that  honey  re- 
cently gathered  by  bees  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year,  from  the  flowers  of  some  poisonous  plants,  pos- 
sesses their  deleterious  qualities,  in  a  hijjhly  concen- 
trated state,  when  fresh,  and  may  prove  fatal,  if  taken 
in  suflScient  quantity.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that 
the  poisonous  eflfecls  of  soine  plants,  as  for  instance 
the  Lainbkill,  so  called,  depend  upon  a  certain  agent, 
named  by  chemists,  Prussio  acid.  It  is  also  found  that 
this  acid,  very  soon  loses  its  hurtful  properties  by  de- 
composition; so  that  honey  containing  such  an  agent 
at  first,  would  of  itself  become  pure  in  a  short  time, 
being  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed.  Occurrences 
of  death  from  this  cause,  are  no  doubt,  exceedingly 
rare.  Though  one  such  fatal  instance,  among  hun- 
dreds who  might  at  other  limes  partake  of  this  deli- 
cious substance  without  injury,  ought  to  prove  a  suffi- 
cient caution  to  deter  from  the  use  of  it,  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  which  might  create  a  liability  to  in- 
jurious if  not  fatal  consequences. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  embarrassments  and 
difficulties,  which  at  first  presented  themselves,  in 
judging  correctly  of  the  most  probable  cause  of  death 
in  these  two  cases,  in  so  very  sudden  and  surprising 
a  manner,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  conjectuie,  that 
such  instances  may  have  happened  oftener,  and  no 
satisfactory  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  strange- 
ness of  the  symptoms  and  the  fatal  consequences  that 
followed. — Kennebec  Journal. 


Our  farmers  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  increase 
and  improvement  of  their  flocks,  are  likely  to  reap  a 
rich  harvest  lor  such  attention  this  season. — Wool  is 
considerably  advanced  in  price  and  likely  to  be  high 
for  some  lime.  The  demand  is  great  and  increasing. 
The  clip  of  this  year  has  been  all  bought  up  in  the 
Eastern  and  N.  York  states;  and  such  is  the  avidity 
with  which  it  is  sought  after  in  our  own  state,  that 
we  are  creditably  informed  no  less  than  sixteen  per- 
sons, all  wool  buyers,  were  in  Washington  (Pa.)  re- 
cently, on  one  day. — 2Vie  Protector. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Lo^DaN  Markets,  Ju/j/  3!. 

You  will  notice  in  the  papers  the  high  prices  of 
the  leading  articles  of  merchandise.  Cotton  at  Liv- 
erpool maintains  the  lull  advance.  Sales  of  the  last 
week  47,046. 

Cotton. —  The  sales  of  cotton  last  week  were  near^ 
ly  16,000  bags,  prices  gradually  advanced  from  1-8  a 
1-2  per  lb.  and  the  market  getting  brisker  at  every 
stage  of  the  improvement;  transactions  whould  have 
been  still  more  extensive,  but  there  are  no  supplies 
here  except  Surats,  which  are  now  fast  disappearing. 
Liverpool  Coiton  Market. 

Tliursday  25.— 2000  bags.  Saturday,  27— limited 
demand.  Sales '2000  bags.  Monday,  29ih. — Our  cot- 
ton market  has  been  steady  to  day,  and  full  prices 
have  been  obtained  for  2,500  bags,  the  full  extent  of 
this  day's  sale. 

July  26 — The  market  opened  with  an  animated 
demand  for  all  descriptions,  and  a  further  advance  was 
obtained  of  5-8d  for  American,  3d  per  lb.  for  Brazil, 
and  id  per  lb.  for  Sural;  and  although  on  Wednesday 
anil  yesterday  the  demand  was  limited,  the  market 
ihisday  revived,  and  closed  very  firmly  at  the  ad- 
vance above  noted.  Speculators  have  taken  25,000 
American,  12,000  Brazil,  and  1  lOO  Surat.  Seed  oils 
are  not  in  active  dem:ind,  particularly  linseed,  but 
holders  are  not  disposed  to  accept  lower  prices.  Oil 
of  turpentine  is  selling  slowly  in  small  parcels  at  for- 
mer prices.     Hemp,  the  sales  are  trifling. 

JHonday,  July 'i9.  There  has  not  been  much  bu- 
siness done  in  the  cotton  market  to  day — the  sales  are 
about  2,500  bags  without  any  change  in  prices. 
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(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
A  WALK  THROUGH  SHIRLEY  FARM. 

LeAVKS    FIIOM    A    TliAVKI.LER's    NuTE    BooK. 

J^ovtmber  2S,  1832. 
One  of  the  early  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Carter  fur  the 
improvement  uf  Shirley  was  the  reverse  of  our  "gene- 
ral practice  of  fi.xteiidpii  cuUivaiiuii.  —  From  about  se- 
ven hundred  acres,  the  previ<ius  extent  of  the  arable 
land.,  he  reduced  the  wlmle  space  of  highland  subject 
to  tillage  to  four  hundri'd  acres,  divided  into  lour 
fields,  besides  some  twenty  acres  in  lots  which  are 
mostly  kepi  in  grass.  The  remaininjj  body  of  three 
hundred  acres,  the  poorest  of  the;  farm,  formed  a 
standing  pasture,  until  lately,  when  it  was  again 
brought  under  cultivaliun,  atiii  subjected  to  the  get,e 
ral  rotation  of  crops. — 'I'he  purchase  and  substitution 
of  two  hundred  acres  of  poor  land  for  standing  pas- 
ture, made  this  change  practicable  and  expedient.  A 
tide  swamp  of  einhty-five  acres  was  also  added  to  the 
extent  for  cultivation  eight  years  ai;o,  when  it  was 
first  dyked  and  drained.  This  has  been  under  corn 
every  year  since,  and  by  its  abundant  product  of 
grain,  and  of  forage  and  litter  for  manure,  permits 
corn  to  be  excluded  altogether  from  the  general  rula- 
lun,  whig^is  as  follows: 

1st  yjaff-\\'heai  on  clover  lay— not  mowed  pre- 
viously, and  but  jiartially  grazed. 
2d  — 0.its. 

3d.— Wheat  on  oat  stubble  ploughed  in,  and  clover 
seed  sowed. 

4tli — Clover,  to  be  turned  in  for  wheat  in  autumn, 
as  before. 

The  ploughinj-'of  the  clover  land  is  begun  in  the 
first  moist  slate  of  the  soil  in  August,  and  continued 
usually  until  Oolober,  before  it  is  completed.  Tlie 
ploughing  is  as  deep  as  can  be  done  by  three  good 
horses  to  each  plough.  All  the  manure  is  given  just 
before  the  latest  of  this  deep  ploughing,  and  usually 
serves  for  fifty  acres,  including  the  summer  runniui;- 
cow-pens.  This  is  the  only  deep  ploughing  given  to 
prepare  for  the  crop;  but  shallow  pluughing  and  re- 
pealed harrowings  arc  given  as  required  before  and 
after  sowing  the  wheat. 

1  should  suppose  that  but  few  soils  could  resist  ex- 
haustion under  this  severe  rotation,  even  with  all  the 
aid  here  derived  frmo  manure  and  general  good  man- 
agement: though  .Mr.  Carter's  observation  and  expe- 
rience have  led  him  to  form  a  very  different  opinion. 
He  thinks  that  even  on  inferior  soils,  with  proper  at- 
tention to  vegetable  manures,  three  grain  crops  may 
be  made  in  each  rotation  of  four  years,  and  yet  the 
land  be  kept  improving  in  product. 

The  general  soil  ol  Sliirley  is  a  dark  brown  clay 
loam,  deep,  and  originally  very  rich,  and  possesses  in 
a  high  degree  the  valuable  qualities  uf  the  low  level 
tract°s  on  the  tide  water  of  James  river,  which  seem 
to  have  been  originally  formed  by  alluvion.  'Ihe 
higher  part  of  ilie  farm  is  of  a  difterent  and  inferior 
soil.  Mr.  C.  received  the  estate  greatly  impoverish- 
ed by  the  usual  management  of  overseers  during  his 
minority — and  since,  has  restored  it  to  nearly  or  quite 
its  former  fertility.  The  soils,  naturally  the  poorest, 
he  supposes  are  now  mere  productive  than  at  first. 
Fortunately  for  the  success  of  his  labors,  the  surface 
was  too  level  to  be  much  hurt  by  being  washed,  (the 
most  effectual  means  for  destroying  land.)  and  yet  it 
is  sufficiently  undulating  to  be  kept  perlectly  drain 
ed— and  great  care  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
fields  are  kept  in  beds  of  fifteen  feet — and  thai  lately 
sowed  in  wheat  has  every  water  furrow  well  and 
neatly  opened  and  cleaned  out  by  the  plouglis,  and 
small  shallow  ditches  {or  grips)  cut  across  the  beds 
in  every  depression  of  the  surface,  so  as  to  draw  all 
surface  water  from  the  furrows,  and  discharge  it  from 
the  field.  These  grips  are  opened  by  ploughs  and 
spades  after  sowing  and  covering  the  wheat,  and  are  so 


small  as  not  to  obstruct  the  future  tillage.  The  most 
productive  crop  of  wheal  yet  made  by  Sir.  C.  (though 
not  the  lartresi)  was  some  years  ago,  betbre  bis  pre- 
sent mtation  wascompletely  in  operation.  From  110 
acres  of  wheat  on  clover  lay,  and  SO  more  succeeding 
oats  and  corn,  he  reaped  and  examined  53i'2  bushels, 
or  between  27  and  28  of  average  product  to  the  acre. 
Of  this,  tlie  part  succeeding  clover  was  of  course 
much  the  best,  and  some  acres  of  it  probalily  brought 
40  bushels.  The  wheat  after  clover  in  the  present 
rotation  is  usually  double  as  much  as  the  same  land 
will  bring  two  years  after,  «  hen  succeedinor  uats.  Be- 
sides the  objection  to  this  rotation  of  being  too  ex- 
hausting for  most  lands,  I  shouid  have  supposed  that 
it  would  keep  the  soil  full  of  weeds— as  there  is  no 
cleansing  or  horse-hoed  crop  introduced.  But  this  evil 
does  not  seem  to  e.xist  here:  for  though  Mr.  C.  com- 
plains loudly  of  his  annoyance  from  blue  grass,  and 
partridge  peas,  the  appearance  of  his  fields  when  seen 
under  grain,  and  the  amount  of  crops  reaped  and  sold, 
siifiifienlly  prove  that  these  pests  must  be  kept  from 
doing  much  injury.  The  deep  and  effectual  plough- 
ing, rapid  succession  of  crops,  followed  hy  a  lieavy 
smothering  crop  of  clover,  must  be  the  means  which 
serve  to  keep  down  tlio  (growth  of  weeds.* 

Gypsum  acts  here  well  on  clover,  and  has  been 
used  extensively — hut  is  not  continued  to  be  applied 
to  every  crop  of  clover.  It  is  used,  however,  when- 
ever the  young  growth  is  endangered  hy  a  dry  sea- 
son. Stone  hme  (from  Maine)  to  the  amount  of  500 
casks  was  used  a  few  years  ago,  in  such  a  mode  of 
aiiplication  as  to  be  mosily  carbonated,  or  made  mild, 
before  acting— and  with  great  benefit  to  the  first 
crop,  wheat,  which  I  saw  when  nearly  ripe:  of  course 
the  benefit  will  De  permanent.  The  lime  was  bought 
at  a  price  unusually  low,  (less  than  ^i  the  cask.)  and 
the  efl'ects  so  well  paid  the  cost,  that  like  applications 
would  have  been  made  every  year  since,  but  tor  tho 
higher  price  of  stone  lime.  The  scarcity  ot  fuel  for- 
bids the  burninir  of  oyster  shells  for  manure,  as  is 
done  so  beneficially  on  some  of  the  estates  hiwerdown 
the  river.  Wr.  C.  proposes  now,  as  cheaper  tlian  lime 
in  any  way,  to  give  calcareous  manure  to  his  fields, 
by  bringing  marl  across  the  river,  from  the  beds  in 
Prince  George  county. 

The  deep  ploughing  of  the  clover  lay,  and  the  sod 
not  being  turned  back  by  a  Si?cond  ploughing,  prevents 
most  of  the  clover  seed  from  coming  up;  and  to  avoid 
any  risk  of  loss  by  relying  on  the  volunteer  growth 
for  a  crop,  a  full  allowance  of  seed  is  sowed  at  the 
proper  time  in  every  course  of  crops.  The  thicker 
the  clover  plants  may  stand,  the  more  seed  will  be 
made  to  the  acre:  this  was  to  me  a  new  fact — and  is 
directly  ojiposed  to  opinions  that  have  been  published. 

The  pnrtridgp  psa  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  on  such 
soils  as  tliat of  Shirley,  ;ind  I  have  found  it  to  increase 
so  much  on  sandy  land  after  marling,  that  it  seemed 
that  wheal  culuire  would  ultimately  be  rendered  alto- 
gether unprofitable.  These  worst  evils  were  experi- 
enced after  early  sowing.  .Any  soil  over  which  this 
plant  has  once  been  spread,  is  so  filled  with  its  hard 
and  almost  indestructible  seeds,  that  the  most  careful 
tillage  will  never  remove  them.  Every  deep  plough- 
ing brings  to  the  surface  a  new  sup|)ly  of  dormant 
seeds,  which  will  sprout  as  soon  us  the  first  cold  wea- 
ther in  October  begins,  and  not  before.  To  keep  this 
growth  in  check,  Mr.  C.  harrows  his  clover  lay  after 
the  deej)  ploughing,  and  does  not  sow  the  wheat  until 
the  weather  has  been  cold  enough  to  sprout  most  of 
the  plants  near  the  surface.  'I'his  may  be  expected 
to  take  place  from  the  lOih  to  the  20tli,  on  land 
ploughed  not  less  than  fifteen  days  bel'ore.  Then,  a 
very  shallow  ploughing, or  repeated  harrowings, serve 

•  Since  these  notes  were  written,  I  have  learned 
from  Mr.  C.  that  I  was  mistaken  in  this  respect.  The 
increase  of  blue  grass  is  so  great,  and  its  growth 
is  so  destructive  to  the  clover  crop,  and  impedes  so 
much  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  wheat,  that  some 
horse-hoed  crop  or  cleaosiug  tillage,  must  be  adopted. 


to  cover  the  seed  wheat,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  de- 
stroy every  plant  of  partridge  pea  in  their  then  tender 
slate -and  not  enough  plauls  will  again  rise  to  mate- 
rially hurt  the  crop  uf  wiieat.  Thus  the  partridge 
pea  makes  still  later  sowing  necessary  than  the  Hes- 
sian fly.  .My  own  piactice  of  ploughing  (on  corn 
laud)  deep  and  well,  and  then  sowing  and  harrowing 
in  the  seed  wheal  with  us  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble, is  no  safeguard  whatever  against  this  weed — as 
every  seed  brought  up  by  the  plough,  is  left  to  spring 
up  with  the  wheat.  .At  Curies'  Neck,  1  was  shown 
a  piece  of  excellent  land  under  wheal  sowed  early  last 
month,  and  on  which  ])3rtridge  pea  had  sprang  in 
abundance,  although  in  the  course  of  the  lo'ation, 
three  previous  successive  growths  of  thiit  plant  had 
been  brought  up  by  the  plouj;h,  sprouted,  and  then 
destroyed  by  tillage.  The  individual  plants  of  par- 
tridge pea  are  as  easily  killed  by  tlie  plough  and  har- 
row, as  any  plant  whatever — but  ihe  succession  of 
jilants  is  endless. 

Mr.  C.  has  usually  kept  20  horses,  about  100  head 
of  horned  cattle,  and  a  sufficient  stock  of  hogs  for 
home  consumption.  He  has  also  JOG  sheep,  but  not 
here,  ihey  beiog  kept  on  a  poor  farm  a  lew  miles  dis- 
tant, the  cultivation  of  which  has  been  abandoned. 
With  the  stock  above  named,  and  the  vegetable  ma- 
terials for  litter  furnished,  by  ihe  crops  of  grain  and 
hay  only,  there  are  annually  manured  about  fifty 
acres.  Very  little  hay  is  made,  because  not  needed 
for  food  since  the  marsh  was  reclaimed.  No  leaves 
are  used,  because  there  are  none  sufficiently  accessi- 
ble and  abundant.  No  loots  or  succulent  crops  (to  any 
extent)  are  used  for  feeding  either  lean  cattle  or 
beeves;  it  being  supposed  that  an  acre  of  land  in  corn 
will  produce  moie  aliment,  than  the  same  land  and 
labor  can  bring  in  ruta  b.iga.  or   mangel   wurzel.  &c 

'I'he  winter  cow-yard  is  now  being  prepared  with 
enclo.~ure  and  sheds  to  receive  the  cattle.  They  have 
not  yet  been  moved  from  the  summer  pens,  but  will 
be  as  soon  as  the  yard  is  littered.  It  is  made  every 
year  in  the  field  on  w  hicli  the  manure  is  to  be  applied 
the  succeeding  autumn.  Dry  sheds,  made  of  long 
rived  slabs,  stretch  along  the  whole  north  side  of  the 
yard,  and  partly  along  the  adjoining  east  and  west 
sides.  The  straw  and  other  food  is  placed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  yard,  in  racks  formed  of  fence-rails 
crossed  over  a  low  horizontal  pole:  and  these  racks 
when  full,  form  additional  sheliers  for  the  cattle  from 
wind  and  driving  rains.  The  cattle  never  leave  the 
pen  except  lobe  watered,  and  that  not  more  than 
twice  a  day — and  in  the  coldest  weather,  only  once, 
which  is  thought  sufficient,  if  done  about  1  o'clock. 
The  stock  have  never  appeared  to  sufler  injury  from 
this  long  confinement.  In  the  spring,  when  the  ne- 
cessity for  feeding  has  ceased,  and  the  cattle  are 
moved  to  the  nuked  summer  jjcns,  the  manure  as  it 
lies  in  the  winter  yard  is  usually  about  two  feet  thick, 
and  is  left  in  that  compact  state  until  September,  be- 
ing sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  thick  coat  of  straw. 
It  is  carried  out  and  spiead  |iist  ahead  of  the  plougiis 
that  are  turning  in  the  clover  lay  for  wheat.  The 
harrowing  that  iiumediately  follows  the  ploughs  closes 
the  seams,  and  le^s  loss  is  snsiained,  (as  Mr.  C. 
thinks,)  or  more  profit  gained  from  the  manure,  than 
could  be  by  other  more  usual  modes  of  manairement. 
The  manure  is  sufficiently,  though  not  completely 
rotted,  without  the  trouble  of  moving  and  heaping  it 
to  ferment  in  the  spring;  and  the  fermentation  must 
be  slow  and  gentle,  I'roin  the  compressed  state  of  the 
mass. 

The  unusual  extent  annually  manured  by  Mr.  C. 
and  the  unquestionable  general  and  great  increase  of 
fertility  which  he  has  thus  produced,  are  alone  suffi- 
cient to  command  much  respect  for  his  opinions  as  to 
the  proper  applicaiion  of  manure.  Still, othersare  as 
certain  that  there  is  great  loss  in  not  usintr  the  ma- 
nure for  a  spring  crop  to  precede  wheat,  as  well  as 
from  its  being  left  exposed  with  so  broad  a  surface  in 
the  pen  through  the  summer,  and  in  the  earth  after 
ploughing  under  in  September.     Its  being  buried  be- 
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nealh  a  goiid  furrow  slice,  wliite  the  lemperaliire  of 
the  eatlh  is  so  iiiuh.wiUioiit  exeliidinir  airor  moisiure, 
must  serve  (in  my  o]iinion)  lo  excile  a  new  fermen- 
tation, and  cause  a  great  loss  of  pnidncls,  as  there 
would  be  no  growinor  plants  lo  absorb  them. 

Ileclaimvd  iiiarshcs.—'l'he  dy  Ued  tide  swamp  of  Shir  - 
ley  is  so  beauliful  a  piece  of  the  most  fertile  land, and 
is  kept  in  such  |)erfeet  goud    order,  that   whenever  I 
have  seen   it,  my  first  feeling  of  admiration  has  al- 
most  compelled  me   for  a  time  to  yield  all   my  objec- 
tions to  such  improvements;  and  in  enjoying  the  view 
of  the  beauty  and  feitilily  thus  created   by  enterprize 
and  industry,  to  forget   my  convieiion  of  its  transient 
value,  and  certain  tuiure  end.     This  piece, (jf  eighty- 
five  acres,  was  covend  by  the  thick  growth   of  ash 
and  gum,  which   is  common  on    fresh  water  marshes 
of  an  elevaticm  above  ordinary  tides.    It  has  now  been 
dyked  and  drained  seven  years.     If  I  inay  judge  the 
soil  by  examinations  of  my  own  lands  of  like  appear- 
ance, and  of  the  embanked  salt  marsh  of  Hog  Island, 
this  contains  filly  per  cent,  of  its  weight  (when  per- 
fectly   dried    for    examination)  of    vegetable    mailer, 
destructible  by  fire,  and  consequently  by  putrefaction, 
when  exposed    to  the  air,  and   the  alternations  of  wet 
and  dry  weather.     Bui  this  vegetable  part  of  the  soil 
(composed  of  rotten  roots,  &c.)  which  is   found  at  all 
known  depths,  is  so  porous  and   spongy,  and  so  light 
when  dried,  that  for  it  lo  form  one-half  of  the  weight. 
It  must  constitute  nine  tenths  of  the  bulk  of  the  soil. 
My  knowing  these   facts  of  the  composition  of  our 
marsh  soils,  was  enough  to  convince  me  that   when- 
ever drained  and  collivated,  they  would  as  certainly 
rot  away,  as  would  a   large  dung  hill  if  left  standing 
fur  a   number   of  years.      I'lie  careful   and   excellent 
management  of  the  Shirley  swamp,  will  cause  it   to 
present    the   strongest   confirmation    of    my   opinion. 
Most  of  the  enibanked  marslies  on  James  river  have, 
from  neglect,  been  returned  under  thedominion  of  the 
tides  so   soon,  that   the  cau~e  I   have  mentioned  was 
not  permitted    to   be  seen  operating  alone.     In  every 
such    case,   the  final  failure   of  the  embankment  has 
been  attributed  to  some  extraordinary  high  tide,  or  to 
the  cutting   through  the  bank  by  muskrats,  or  to  the 
water  penetrating  under  and  "blowing  up"  the  flood- 
gates or  trunks.   Here,  there  has  been  no  neglect.  Dis- 
asters have  occurred  indeed,  of  such   magnilude   and 
frequency,  tiiat  there  are  not  many  persons  who  would 
not  have  abandoned  the  improvement  in  despair.  But, 
whatever   damage   has  been  sustained,  was  speedily 
repaired — and    the   land  has  every   successive  year 
yielded  a  crop  of  corn,  the  best  of  which  was  more 
than  fifty  bushels  the  acre,  and    the  whole  making  a 
general  average  of  thirty-five  bushels  of  sound   corn 
for  every  year  and    through   every  disaster  and   loss. 
The  level  of  the  land  within  the  dyke  appeared  to  my 
eye,  (and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Carter's  opinion,)  to   be 
already    eighteen   inches    lower    than    that   without, 
whicli  was  still  subject  lo  the  tides.     The  bank  was 
originally  six  feet  high.     Every  winter  since  it  was 
built,  a   foot  of  additional  earth  has  been  laid  on  the 
bank,  which  was   not  enough  to  counterbalance   the 
loss  of  the  ensuing  summer:  for  after  all  these  addi- 
tions (which  are  exclusive  of  the  repairs  of  extensive 
breaches  made  by  liigh  tides,)  the  bank  is  now  lower 
than  at  first.    But  «  liat  is  most  imporiant  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  clear  profit  from  the  crops  has  already  great- 
ly overpaid  the  whole  e.xpense  of  making  and  pre- 
serving the  embankment:  and  therefore  the  usual  loss 
attending  such  iinprovemer.ts  will  be  avoided — unless 
the  proprietor  should  too  Ion;;  endeavor  to  defend  his 
work  from  its  inevitable  end,  the  water  resuming  pos- 
session of  the  w  hide  space.     Though  1  am  no  advo- 
cate for  the  embankment  of  our  tide  marshes,  (com- 
pared with  other  improvements.)  yet  if  such    works 
are  undertaken,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
they  should  be  well  executed:  and   all  who  are  una- 
ble to   resist   this  most  besetting  temptation  of  tide- 
water proprietors,  will  do  well   to  practice  the  same 
liberal  expense  of  labor,  the  care  and   watchfulness, 
and  the  perseverance  through  difficulties  and  disas- 


ters, that  have  concurred  to  secure  the  success  and 
profit  of  the  embankment  and  cultivation  of  the  Shir- 
ley swamp.  A  Glkaner. 

(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
MANURE  FRO.M  CASTOR  BE.\NS. 

Dr.  T.  G.  Peachy,  of  Williamsburg,  carries  on  the 

manufacture  of  oil  from  the  castor  bean  {Pulmu  christi) 
which  IS  raised  for  sale  on  luany  tiinris  hereabout, and 
is  cultivated  still   more    extensively  lower   down   the 
country.  The  "bean  pomace,"  or  the  solid  pans  of  the 
beans,  remaining   after  the   expression  of  the  oil  by  a 
powerful  hydraulic  press,  has  been   found  to  be  one  of 
the   richest   of  manures.     Dr.  P.   applies   only   fifty 
bushels  to  the   acre,  which   he  thinks  insures  lo  him 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat  (in   good  seasons)  from  tlie 
poorest  land  of  his  farm,  which   without  tlie  manuie, 
would    not  brino'  more  than  five  bushels.      Its  eft'ects, 
however,  are  soon  at  an  end,  and  are  not  expected  to 
last  longer  than  on  a  single  crop.   But  clover  sowed  on 
thew'heat  so  manured  is  found  to  "stiidi  well,"  which 
ought  to  show  those  who  use  this  manure  how  to  pro- 
long its  short  lived  efl'ecls.    Dr.  P.  applies  to  his  land 
all  the  bean-pomace  yielded  by  his  press,  and    would 
not  sell  it  at  twenty-five  cents  the  bushel,  as  he  con- 
siders its  use  worth  more.  It  could  lormerly  be  bought 
at   the   oil-works  at   Hampton   and    fs'orfolk,  at  five 
cents  the    bushel,  then  at  ten  cents,  and  now   not    at 
any  price,  all   being    engaged   by  contracts.     Mr.D. 
Gait    (who   tlioogh    a  new  cooier   to  Williamsburg, 
and  a  novice  in  farming,  has  already  made  great   im- 
provements and  profits  on  his   newly  purchased  land, 
by  marl  and   other   manures)  brings  from   Norfolk  to 
this  place  all    the  bean-pomace  which  a   manufactory 
of  castor  oil  there  yields.     It  is  a  pily  that  those  who 
can  obtain  this  very  rich  manure  do  not  always  use  it 
on  maried  land,  and  sow  clover  afterwards.     Even  of 
those  who  use  marl  largely  and  value  it  highly,  there 
are  few  who  will  attend   to  its  quality  of  fixing  pu- 
trescent manures — and   by  that  neglect,  fail   to  profit 
by  its  most  imporiant  benefit. 

The  use  of  bean  manure  must  necessarily  be  con- 
fined to  a  small  space,  on  account  of  the  limited  sup- 
ply. But  I  am  induced  to  believe,  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  introducers  of  this  manure,  will  prove 
valuable  lo  the  very  extensive  district  in  which  cot- 
ton is  cultivated  and  the  seeds  used  as  manure.  If 
cotton  seeds  were  mashed,  instead  of  being  ferment- 
ed for  manure,  as  Is  usual,  ihe^  probably  would  be 
found  richer  than  the  pressed  beans.  'I'he  oil  alone 
must  be  the  sole  enriching  property  of  both — and  the 
beans,  alter  being  pressed  with  such  an  enormous 
force,  cannot  retain  as  much  oil  as  the  cotton  seed 
have,  before  losing  any.  I  have  heard  the  value  of 
cotton  seed  estimated  as  high  as  twenly  five  cents  for 
manure,  and  wonderful  products  are  slated  to  have 
been  obtained  by  using  them  "in  the  hill"  for  corn. 
But  without  denying  such  eflTects,  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  not  general — and  there  seems  to  be  as  much 
due  to  luck  as  judgment,  when  this  manure  is  very 
productive.  If  the  seeds  are  used  without  being  fer- 
mented, they  sprout,  and  I  suppose  that  their  oil  is 
thereby  changed  to  something  else  more  fit  for  food 
for  the  young  cotton  plants,  and  is  lost  as  .niaiiure  for 
the  soil.  The  plants  so  produced  are  weeds  to  the  crop 
intended  to  be  manured,  and  as  troublesome  to  de- 
stroy, as  they  are  useless  if  left  to  remain.  To  avoid 
tliis,  the  seeds  are  usually  exposed  in  heaps  to  the 
weather,  and  pass  through  a  violent  fermentation, 
which  destroys  the  power  of  germination,  and  leaves 
the  mass  a  rich  manure  certainly — but  much  less  so 
than  tlie  oil  alone  would  have  i'een  without  fermenta- 
tion. I  am  ignorant  as  to  what  are  the  chemical 
changes  thus  produced — but  doubtless  they  are  consi- 
derable, and  destructive  of  much  value  in  a  mass  so 
rich  in  oil,  and  so  putrescent.  When  at  Mr.  Han- 
kins'  farm,  i  saw  preparations  to  grind  cotton  seed  in 
a  common  apple  mill,  to  be  used  for  manure. 

A  Gleaner. 


(From  the  (Edinburgh)  Farmers'  Magazine.) 

ON  MANAGEMENT  OF  FARM  DUNG. 

riydesil'ile,  October  20,  1813. 
Sir, —  As  the  indispensable  necessity  of  repeated 
applications  of  dung, — that  is  to  say.  putrescent  ani- 
mal, and  vegetable  matters,  for  recruiting  and  pre- 
serving the  ferlilily  of  tlie  earth, — is  nnivers.iUy  admit- 
ted, every  means  by  which  the  quiuitiiy  of  this  iin- 
purtant  substance  may  be  enlargiul.  or  its  efficacy  in- 
creased, must  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  You  have, 
therefore,  done  the  public  good  service,  in  communi- 
cating the  thoughts  of  so  diligent  and  successful  an 
inquirer  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  as  the  illustrious 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  on  this  subject.  By  a  careful 
consideration  of  such  scientific  principles,  and  apply- 
ing thiMii  according  to  circumstances,  the  attentive 
husbandman  may  adjust  his  own  practice — enlarge  the 
tiuaiitily,  and  improve  the  quality  uf  his  farm  dung — 
and  thus  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  country.  If  you 
think  the  following  remarks  can  tend  any  thing  lo 
that  purpose,  if  you  please,  you  may  publish  them  in 
your  next  number. 

Sir  Humphry  begins  with  vegetable  substances, and 
shows  that  green  succulent  plants  conlain  the  largest 
proportion  of  easily  soluble  matter.  He  recommends, 
therefore,  that  they  be  ploughed  into  the  ground  whife 
they  are  still  fresh  and  green,  about  the  time  of  their 
flowering.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  gen- 
erality of  green  plants  can  be  used  lo  greater  advan- 
tage than  that  of  ploughing  them  immediately  into 
the  ground  as  manure.  Besides,  if  the  plants  are  to 
be  raised  on  the  ground  which  they  are  destined  to 
manure,  that  ground  must  either  be  possessed  of  a  tol- 
erable siiate  of  fertility,  or  tlie  plants  must  be  of  a 
puny  growth,  and  the  quantity  of  manure  thus  obtain- 
ed inconsiderable.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  substance  of  which  those  plants  are  com- 
posed, must  be  derived  from  the  soil;  and  ploughing 
in  the  plants  is  not  a  great  deal  more  than  restoring 
to  it  that  of  which  it  had  been  recently  robbed. 

Dry  straw,  that  is,  the  stems  of  plants,  dried  and 
hardened  in  the  air,  is  justly  represented  as  widely 
diflering  from  tender  green  plants,  being  possessed  of 
little  easily  soluble  matter,  and  much  woody  fibre.  To 
overcome  the  resistance  to  solution,  whicli  this  sub- 
stance has  acquired,  it  is' commonly  submitted  tosoaie 
kind  of  fermentation;  and  Sir  Humphry  expresses  his 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  indiscriminatingly  adopting 
this  practice,  recommending  rather  to  cut  straw  small 
and  keep  it  dry,  till  it  be  ploughed  into  the  ground. 
So  long  as  farmers  must  keep  live  stock,  and  not  only 
supply  them  with  a  variety  of  food,  but,  tor  the  sake 
of  healih  and  cleanliness,  accommodate  them  with  a 
comfortable  bed  of  litter,  it  is  not  probable  that  there 
will  much  straw  remain,  even  of  the  worst  quality, 
to  be  used  in  the  manner  here  recommended.  But  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  under  consideration  a  pre- 
scription so  directly  opposite  to  ordinary  practice. 

Sir  Humphry  does  not  here  give  explicit  reasons 
for  prescribing  the  application  of  unfermenled  straw 
as  manure,  reserving  these  till  he  come  lo  treat  of 
composite  manure  He  only  says,  that  "though  it 
would  produce  less  effect  at  first,  yet  its  influence 
would  be  much  more  lasting;"  which  no  doubt  would 
be  the  case.  But  the  farmer  expects  a  prompt  return. 
The  soil,  indeed,  is  continually  consuming  all  dead 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  committed  to  it:  and, 
gradually  reducing  them  to  total  di.ssolution,  absorbs 
the  dissolved  matter,  and  yields  it  again  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  growing  plants.  But  when  such  substan- 
ces are  dry,  they  imbibe  moisture  partially,  and  the 
decomposition  is  languid  and  slow.  If,  however,  a 
quantity  of  straw,  steeped  for  some  daj-s  in  water,  till 
it  becomes  soft  and  pliant,  be  put  in  the  ground,  two 
or  three  inches  under  the  surface,  any  plant,  growing 
over,  or  cimliguous  to  it,  will  in  a  short  time  assume  a 
deep  verdure  and  vigorous  growth,  and  grow  for  some 
years  with  remarkable  luxuriance,  after  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  straw  is  annihilated,  and  no  traces  of  it 
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left.  Hence  it  would  appear,  iliat  straw,  sou ked  and 
suppled  in  water,  wuuld  be  preferable  lu  dry  straw:  fur 
though,  by  the  force  of  ferinenlaliun,  llie  component 
principles  of  vegetables  are  disengaged;  and  such  as 
are  capable  of  talking  a  gaseous  fortu.  are  dissipated 
in  air,  and  lost  to  the  husbandman,  before  they  are 
committed  to  tlie  ground;  yet  they  would  ferment 
more  freely  in  the  ground,  by  beins  first  well  soaked 
in  water;  ana  Sir  Humphry  approves  of  a  slight  in 
eipient  fermenlalion,  fur  which  the  presence  of  water 
is  requisite.  As  straw  alone,  however,  is  seldom  used 
as  a  manure,  any  farther  consideration  of  the  process 
of  fermentation,  and  its  effects,  may  be  waved  till  we 
come  to  composite  manure,  which  chiefly  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  farmer.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
judicious  remarks  of  this  celebrated  author,  on  ma- 
nures from  animal  substances,  may  be  passed. 

The  dung  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  iSic.  is  ilsell  a 
composite,  consisting  of  animal  matter,  mixed  with 
the  undigesled  fibres  of  their  food;  and  we  are  in- 
formed, that  it  yields  nearly  the  same  products  as  ve- 
getable substances.  This  substance  is  always  less  or 
more  moist  when  voided;  and  if  continued  so,  soon  de- 
composes and  disappear.s  in  the  soil  with  which  it  is 
mixed;  but  if  suddenly  dried,  will  keep  in  pcrlect  pre- 
servation for  a  very  long  time,  and  almost  lose  its  pe- 
culiar fetor;  it  will  even  long  preserve  the  same  ap- 
pearance, when  afterwards  buried  in  the  moist  eartli. 
The  dung  of  live  stock  is  .<till  more  compounded  by 
the  straw  and  offiils  which  have  served  for  their  lit- 
ter; and  this  mixture  forms  tlie  dunghill,  on  which 
the  farmer  depemls  fur  renovating  the  I'eriilily  of  the 
soil.  The  management  of  this  substance,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  most  efficient,  is  tlierelore  of 
great  importance;  and  on  this,  we  aie  favored  with 
the  opinion  of  this  illustrious  philosopher.  "A  slight 
incipient  fermeniation"  says  he,  ".s  undoubtedly  of 
use  in  the  dunghill;"  (and  indeed  it  is  unavoidable;) 
"for  by  means  ol  it,  a  disposition  i-i  brought  on,  in  the 
woody  fibre,  to  decay  and  dissolve,  when  ploughed 
into  the  soil."  And  again:  "Tlo  great  a  degree  ol 
fermentation  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  com])osite  ma- 
nure of  the  dunghill;  it  is  better  that  there  should  be 
no  fermentation  at  all  before  the  manure  is  used,  than 
that  it  should  be  carried  too  far."  To  form  a  candid 
judgment  of  this  opinion,  it  seems  proper  to  take  a 
view  of  the  putrefactive  ferment;ition,  in  those  varie- 
ties which  circumstances  produce. 

The  three  great  agents  of  fermentation  —  water,  a 
warm  temperature,  and  ait,  have  each  their  peculiar 
effect;  as  their  presence  is  less  or  more  abundant.  If 
fermentable  substances  are  immersed  in  water,  the 
process  goes  on  very  slowly;  the  parts  of  the  subject 
are  rather  separating,  than  the  component  principles 
disengaging;  and  this  is  accelerated  by  heat.  When 
the  subject  is  exposed  to  the  free  access  of  the  air,  a 
hot  fermentation  quickly  commences,  which  is  m(,st 
rapid  in  a  warm  temperature,  and  when  there  is  just 
moisture  enough  to  keep  it  alive.  Thus  circumstan- 
ced, farm  dung  quickly  consumes;  more  than  hall 
perhaps  of  its  bulk  escapes  in  vapor  and  gas;  and 
what  remains,  by  being  rendered  less  soluble,  niust 
yield  less  support  to  vegetation.  Our  senses  may  con- 
vince us,  that  such  is  the  case,  if  we  will  take  the 
pains  to  make  use  of  them,  and  should  overcome  the 
prejudice  so  generally  prevalent,  for  wasting  both  the 
bulk  and  value  of  farm  dung  by  fermentalion,  before 
it  is  ploughed  into  the  ground.  It  is  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  check  the  rapidity  of  fermentation  in  dung, 
thus  exposed  to  the  influence  of  that  process,  by  wa- 
tering, as  Sir  Humphry  justly  observes;  for  when  it 
is  laid  up  open  to  the  air  on  all  sides,  no  more  water 
will  adhere  to  it,  than  serves  to  hasten  its  consump- 
tion. 

Some  degree  of  fermentalion  will  indeed  be  ever 
operating  in  this  highly  piilrescible  substance,  before 
it  can  be  carried  to  the  field;  but  it  is  more  economi- 
cal to  control,  than  to  accelerate  it.  The  component 
principles  might  then  be  preserved  almost  entire,  and 
turned  into  the  ground  in  that  state.  As  fermentation 


proceeded,  a  genial  heat  would  be  raised  in  the  soil; 
the  volatile  principles  esciipiiitr,  would  go  directly  to 
the  support  of  vegetation;  and  the  more  refractory 
parts  would  be  gradually  dissolving,  and  both  yield- 
inw  I'uod  to  plants,  and  mending  the  construction  of  the 
Soil.  To  allay  the  fermeniation.  Sir  Humphry  pre- 
stribes  covering  dung  with  compact  earth,  so  as  to 
seal  it  up  from  the  access  of  the  air,  having  first  dried 
it  as  much  as  possible.  In  this,  he  is  perhaps,  not 
quite  correct.  Turning  il  over  to  be  dried,  would 
provoke  fermentation;  and  it  would  he  impossible  to 
make  il  so  dry  as  to  be  incapable  of  fermenting.  Be- 
sides, as  the  fermeniation  is  mo.st  violent  when  water 
is  present  in  a  low  proportion,  the  consumption  would 
be  rapid,  and  the  residue  of  liiile  value.  But  the 
dunghill,  which  is  daily  augoie.nling,  cannot  be  seal- 
ed up.  His  prescription  lor  iis  site  is  more  commen- 
dable. He  directs  that  it  be  shaded  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  that  it  be  an  ex- 
cavation, paved  in  the  bottom,  Irom  which  no  water 
can  spontaneously  escape.  If  all  the  dung  litter,  and 
every  kind  of  refuse  putrescible  matter,  about  a  larm, 
be  successively  cullecied  into  such  a  place,  blended  to- 
gether, and  regularly  spread  with  a  level  surface  over 
the  whole  space,  the  mass  can  then  be  duly  compress- 
ed, to  exclude  the  loo  free  admission  of  air.  Over 
this,  any  urine  of  the  live  stock,  which  the  litter  has 
not  absorbed,  chamber  ley,  and  every  kind  of  foul 
water,  should  from  lime  to  time  be  sprinkled;  and 
when  these  are  nol  siiflScient,  plain  water  should  be 
added,  to  keep  the  surfuce  alway?  quite  moist.  When 
farm  dung  is  managed  in  this  manner,  all  its  parts 
being  brought  nearly  in  contact  by  compression,  and 
the  small  interstices  filled  with  liquid,  the  fermenta- 
lion is  restrained,  and  the  manure  is  suffering  very 
little  loss,  either  in  bulk  or  fertilizing  quality:  — 
at  the  same  lime,  it  is  undergoing  a  very  important 
preparation.  The  fibres,  soaked  in  putrid  water, 
though  not  consumed,  are  much  weakened;  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  pans  is  relaxed;  the  elasticity  destroyed; 
and  the  mass  is  fitted  to  dissolve  in  the  soil,  and 
yield  abundant  nourishment  to  growing  vegetables, 
the  volatile  and  most  soluble  pans  not  having  been 
previously  dissipated  by  a  powerful  fermentation.  If 
a  quantity  of  farm  dung  be  taken  out  of  a  wet  dung- 
slead,  and  laid  loosely  up  lu  the  air,  il  will  be  cool  at 
first;  but  heat  will  soon  be  generated;  it  will  smoke 
violently , and  emit  very  pungent  eflluvia;  which  may 
convince  any  one,  that  the  value  of  the  manure  has 
been  preserved  by  being  kept  in  that  situation. 

From  adungsiead  of  this  description,  where  all  the 
different  matters  are  blended  together,  closely  com- 
pressed, and  equally  soaked  with  putrid  water, difter- 
ent  sorts,  to  suit  different  soils  or  purposes,  cannot  be 
taken;  but  one  sort  suitable  for  all  soils  and  crops, 
will  be  more  valuable  than  all  the  possible  sorts  or  va- 
rieties. It  is  believed,  that  farm  dung,  managed  as 
above,  may  be  successfully  applied  to  every  kind  of 
soil.  Soils,  indeed,  which  are  dry  and  friable,  and 
easily  disposed  to  fall  into  fine  mold,  sooner  operate 
the  decomposition  of  unfermented  dung,  than  those 
which  are  cohesive,  and  more  retentive  of  water,  but 
such  dung,  by  fermenting  in  the  soil,  has  a  powerful 
effect  in  mellowing  soils  of  the  latter  description.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  such  manure  can  be  less  proper  for 
turnips.  After  the  ]iaris  are  become  flaccid  by  com- 
pression and  long  steeping  in  putrid  water,  this  ma- 
nure, lying  compact,  and  holding  as  much  water  as  it 
can  absorb  and  retain,  one  would  think  that  turnips 
would  be  exposed  to  as  little  hazard  over  it,  as  over 
highly  lermented  dung,  and  find  much  more  nourish- 
ment. But  if  the  turnip  hnsbaiidman  shall  persist  in 
dissipating  one-half  of  his  manure,  in  order  to  get  the 
use  of  the  other,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
others  should  follow  such  a  wasteful  example. 

These  crudejemarks,  which  other  business  has  pre- 
vented me  from  pulling  in  a  better  form,  contain  the 
judgment  which  1  and  a  number  of  my  neighbors 
have  formed  relating  to  the  management  of  farm 
dung,  founded  on  a  pretty  long  tract  of  experiencej 


and  we  think  it  our  duty,  upon  your  invlialion,  t9 
submit  them  to  the  public.  Here  il  may  be  added, 
that  we  find  farm-dung,  treated  as  above,  well  adapt- 
ed for  compounding  with  peal-moss,  according  to  Lord 
Meadowliank's  rule,  of  which  we  approve,  and  such 
of  us  as  have  access  to  that  substance,  practice.  Ifyou 
please,  you  may  give  this  a  place  in  your  valuable 
publication. 

1  am,  sir,  your  hnmSle  servant,  A.  D. 


(From  the  (London)  Farmers'  Magazine.) 
PE.Vr  MOSSES  AND  SHELL  MARL. 

Account  of  the  Peat  Jilosses  and  Shell  Marl,  on  the 
estate  i<f  Lhmnichen,  in  the  cminty  of  Forfar. — 
Exlrncted  from  a  Jilamiscripl  History  of  Peat 
Moss,  by  And.  Steki-E,  Esq. 

The  changes  that  have  occurred,  and  the  revolu- 
tions that  have  taken  place  during  ages,  and  are  still 
in  their  progress,  in  llie filling  up  ol  the  valleys  of  the 
earth,  cannot  perhaps  be  more  lieaoiifiilly  displayed 
to  the  philosophic  eye,  than  by  examining  Resleneth 
peat  luoss,  the  property  of  Geo.  Dempster,  Esq.  in 
the  parish  of  Foliar.  Silnaled  'iOO  feel  above  the 
level  ol  the  sea,  in  a  hollow  from  which  the  water  of 
a  copious  spring  hath  had  no  clear  and  suflicient  issue, 
this  peat- bog.  consisting  of  about  71)  acres,  must  have 
beenoncea  lake.  Indred,thal  is  siifliciently  obvious, 
nol  only  from  its  connection  with  a  very  considerable 
lake,  called  Resleneth  Locli.a'most  a  mile  in  length, 
but,  es|iecially  from  a  bed  of  shell  marl  found  beneath 
the  peat,  and  situated  immediaiely  above  the  solid 
ground.  The  bed  of  marl  (of  which  substance  there 
IS  also  a  great  quantity  found  in  Re.steufth  Loch)  is 
in  some  places  13  feel  in  ibickness.  gently  diminish- 
ing towards  the  margin  of  the  moss. — Its  average 
thickness  is  aboul  five  feet;  but  the  layer  is  very  ir- 
regular. On  dissolving  a  portion  of  this  marl  in  the 
muriatic  acid,  I  lound  it  a  very  pure  calrareous  mat- 
ter, containing  only  about  a  tenth  pan  of  its  weight, 
of  peal)  and  other  substances.  The  shells  compos- 
ing the  marl,  many  of  which  are  i|iiile  entire,  are  of 
the  water  snail    or  cochlea  kind.-  Helix  Piilris,  Lin. 

The  great  value  of  such  a  bed  of  marl  ought  to  be 
a  powerful  inducement  lo  every  one  that  possesses  any 
moss  grounds  to  seaich  lliem  carefully,  and  particu- 
larly in  their  deepest  recesses, and  evt-n  beneath  their 
immediate  subsoil,  lor  this  important  article  of  manure. 

jMr.  Dempster,  hath  sold  from  the  bol'om  of  this 
moss,  marl  to  ihe  extent  of  upwards  of  .£12,000  sler- 
iintr,  or  at  '.he  rate  of  .£1000  per  annum,  ever  since 
Ihe  period  it  was  drained,  which  is  about  twelve  years 
ago:  and  the  quantiiy  that  remains  is  yel  very  great. 

'1  he  immensity  of  time  that  I  apprehend  il  would 
take  lo  form  so  vast  a  collection  of  such  minute  shell 
animals  is  beyond  our  conception,  if  we  miifhl  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  from  natural  causes  and  efl'ecls. 

This  valley,  when  il  ceased  to  be  a  lake,  from  cir- 
cumslances  now  to  us  incomprehensible,  unless  the 
vast  accumulation  of  shells  can  be  deemed  a  suflicient 
cause,  seems  lo  have  acquired  a  surface  fit  for  the  pro- 
duction of  trees:  fur  all  the  under  layers  of  the  moss, 
next  lo  the  marl,  are  composed  of  roots,  stems  and 
branches  of  alder,  birch,  hazel,  (with  the  nuts  of 
this  last  tree  externally  entire,)  and  some  oaks  of  con- 
siderable size. 

It  hath  been  supposed  possible  that  this  collection 
of  trees  may  have  been  floated  from  the  higher  grounds; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  all  these  trees  could  be 
deposited  in  this  manner,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of 
any  rivulet  having  ever  run  into  the  valley.  It  may 
rather  be  presumed  that  the  sediment  of  water,  per- 
colating from  the  adjacent  grounds,  may  have  formed 
above  the  marl  a  soil  pioper  for  the  growth  of  trees. 

From  a  wood,  the  valley  inust  have  been  transform- 
ed into  a  peat  bog  or  moss,  probably  by  a  stagnation  of 
water,  which  would  naturally  occasion  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  trees  and  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants, 
which,  in  such  situations,  accumulate  and  never  fsU 
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into  a  stale  of  loial  deconiposiiioii.  The  peat  matter 
is  found  abmii  six  ffpt  thick  above  the  :iiarl,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  drainage  its  surface  was  covered  over 
with  heath. 

By  drainage  and  the  consequent  alteration  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  heath  has  been  entirely  oblit- 
erated, and  the  moss,  even  at  the  surface,  formed  into 
a  fine  liglit  mold,  and  covered  with  grass,  coarse  in- 
deed in  geneial;  but  where  il  liath  been  gravelled  for 
a  road,  il  is  nul  iinwonhy  of  notice,  that  it  is  swarded 
at  the  sides  with  ilie  finest  pasture  grasses  and  clovers: 
couch  grass  or  twiicli  {Triticum  rejtens)  was  there  also 
particularly  observable. 

'I'his  riiciss  liaih  been  drained  by  one  deep  cut 
through  the  midille  of  it,  and  through  a  sand  bank  of 
the  depth  of  thirty  !eet  which  obstrucled  the  issue  of 
the  water.  '1  he  drainage,  however,  having  been  in- 
tended fur  the  jiurpose  only  of  obtaining  the  marl,  no 
artificial  general  impiovement  of  the  surface  ol  the 
ground  has  yet  laken  place;  but  by  every  appearance, 
when  it  shall  be  dune,  the  crops  afl'urded  will  be  un- 
commonly lu.\uriant,  from  the  decomposed  nature  of 
the  moss  caused  by  it>  being  so  long  in  a  drained 
slate.  Mr.  Dempster  haib  enclosed, levelled  and  dug 
over  with  the  spade  about  six  acres  of  it,  which  he 
means  to  sow  with  grass  seeds  next  spring,  without 
any  corn  crop. 

Here  are  observable  sdmp  holes  w  hich  had  been  dug 
to  the  bottom  of  the  moss,  containing  stagnated  wa- 
ter, but  now  almost  filled  up  again,  to  the  level  of  the 
general  surface,  by  bog  moss  or  fug  (Sph  :pnim  pa'us- 
tre)  not  yet  solid;  a  plain  example  of  the  quick  repro- 
duction ol'  peat  mailer  by  the  growth  of  vegetables  of 
the  moss  of  vnisci  tribe. 

It  is  also  to  be  lemarked,  that  the  peat  earth  at  the 
bottom  of  this  moss,  which  appears  to  have  a  small 
mixture  of  clay,  is  very  solid,  and,  wlien  cut  into 
peats  and  dried,  makes  excellent  fuel;  and  Mr.  Demp- 
ster observes,  that  firm  peats  of  this  sort,  and  par- 
ticularly what  is  found  on  some  of  tlie  highland 
grounds  of  ^co^!and,  is  very  little  inferior  to  coal. — 
He  burns  such  peats  commonly  himself,  and  has  sold 
many  hundred  pounds  worth  to  his  neighbors  from 
this  moss.  Their  ashes  also  are  valuable  lor  manure, 
and,  by  slow  and  confined  combustion,  may  be  produ- 
ced from  the  peat  in  considerable  qauntity. 

The  moss  uf  Dunnichen,  in  the  parish  of  the  same 
name,  now  partly  under  culture,  is  situated  near  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  small 
valley  kept  wet,  l:ke  that  of  Resteneih,  by  a  copious 
spring  of  water,  and  also  by  surface  waters  descend- 
ing in  rainy  seasons  from  the  higher  grounds. 

It  consisted  of  fifty-nine  acres  mostly  of  peat  soil,  shal- 
low at  the  margin,  but  deepening  to  fifleen  feet  to- 
wards the  middle.  The  diainage  of  it,  which  was  ac- 
complished forty  years  ago,  at  the  expense  of  j£50, 
was  originally  intended  merely  fur  the  purpose  of 
procuring,  more  easily,  peats  for  fuel,  of  which  the 
country  stood  in  great  need.  Beneath  the  peat  soil 
was  found,  on  cutting  a  deep  level,  a  layer  of  sand 
mixed  with  a  little  mud;  six  feet  thick,  and  immedi- 
ately under  the  sand,  in  some  places,  beds  of  marl, 
mixed,  however,  considerably  with  sand. 

On  the  subject  of  marl  as  connected  with  moss,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  though  the  com- 
mon practice  of  searchin?  for  marl  is  by  the  borinw 
irons  used  in  trying  for  coal  and  other  hard  mineral 
substances,  yet  Mr.  Dempster,  very  judiciously  advi- 
ses rather  to  make  use  of  a  long  wooden  pole  for  this 
purpese,  wiihan  iron  auger  fixed  to  its  end.  This  makes 
the  operation  ol  boring  fur  marl  both  cheap  and  easy. 
A  pole  of  twenty  five  feet,  he  thinks,  will,  in  gene- 
ral, be  of  sufficient  length.  If  the  moss  be  found  to 
be  deeper  than  this,  it  is  easy  to  join  another  pole  to 
the  first,  or  to  obtain  a  new  one  of  a  greater  length. 

Shell  marl  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  generality 
of  lakes,  and  of  meadows  and  mosses,  which,  have 
once  been  lakes,  throughout  Great  Brilian  and  Ire- 
land. It  is  the  remains  of  myriads  of  those  sorts  of 
email  testaceous  animals,  which  commonly   inhabit 


pools   of   water,  and   have  lived  and   died   in  those 
situations. 

Some  of  those  shells  are  univalves,  (generally  He- 
lix, auivialLim  .x,  Lin.)  others  are  bivalves  (general- 
ly Tellina,  animul  Tcthys.  Lin  )  and  are  frequently 
very  entire  when  taken  up;  but  alter  a  short  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere;  they  crumble  into  a  fine  whitish 
powder  whii^h  effervesces  with  acids,  and  is,  in  fact, 
no  way  diflereni  from  puwdeied  limestone.  It  is  com- 
monly inure  pure  fium  foreign  and  useless  ingreili- 
eiiis  than  most  liinestur.e.  bume  moss  marl,  examin- 
ed by  Dr.  Coventry,  Prufessor  of  Agriculture  at  Kd- 
inhurg,  was  found  to  conlaiii  84  per  cent,  of  pure 
chalk  or  carbonate  of  JlM.e,  which  is  mure  than  lime 
generally  pussfssps,  and  the  refuse  of  the  marl  was 
chiefly  pciiy  siilisianccs,  which  make  tlie  refuse  of 
such  marl  of  more  use  as  a  manure,  than  that  of  lime- 
stone, which  is  generally  sand  or  clay. 

Shell  marl  may  be  converted  into  quick-lime  by 
burning.  Its  solution  change-,  vcgeiahle  oulurs  to 
green,  and  it  possesses  all  the  other  properties  of 
quicklime,  and,  as  such,  is  used  for  building  in  many 
places  of  England. 

De  Pages,  in  his  travels,  meniions,  that  the  inhabi- 
lance  of  the  South  Lanks  uf  the  Mississippi  make 
oyster  shells  serve  all  the  purposes  of  limestone. — 
And  lands  tliat  receive  manuie  from  towns  where 
much  shell-fish  is  used,  or  that  have  shells  in  their 
soil,  naturally,  or  by  being  brought  to  them  from  a 
shelly  sea  shore,  stand  in  no  need  of  lime  fur  their 
culture,  and  nre  noi  at  all  benefited    hy  it. 

Some  naturalists, indeed,  believe  that  all  limestones, 
marbles,  and  utiier  masses  ot  calcareous  substances, 
are  derived  from  the  remains  of  animals,  and  consoli- 
dated either  in  consequence  of  fusion  by  heat  or  solu- 
tion of  water;  and  some  of  the  finest  limestones  and 
marbles  show,  unequivocally,  that  they  are  a  conge- 
ries of  shells  of  the  ocean.  Beds  of  these  materials 
are  frequently  found  near  the  summits  of  mountains, 
in  which  the  shells  that  compose  them  can  be  distinct- 
ly traced  and  enumerated  by  the  naturalist. 

As  a  manure,  shell  marl  uncalcined  is  therefore  to 
be  used  as  lime;  but  in  that  state,  it  is  nut  so  minute- 
ly divisible,  nor  so  soluble  in  w.iter,  and  of  course 
more  tardy  in  its  operation;  of  consequence,  how- 
ever, it  remains  much  longer  in  the  soil  than  quick- 
lime. On  the  comparative  value  of  shell  marl  and 
lime,  Mr.  Lummis,  in  an  essay  quoted  in  Maxwell's 
Husbandry,  remarks, "notwiihstanding  that  lime  is  so 
very  gootl  manure,  yet  I  prefer  marl  to  it;  because, 
lasting  five  times  as  long,  it  is  in  the  end  much  cheap- 
er, although  sometimes  it  is  more  chargeable  at  first 
than  the  other."  Likewise,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in  a  boll  of  shell  marl, 
is  more  than  double  that  in  a  boll  of  powdered  quick- 
lime. The  price  ought  therefore  to  be  more  than 
double. 


(From  the  Newbern  Spectator.) 

O.N  THE  BOTANIC.IL    CHARACTER  OF  GaMA    GrASS. 

Mr.  Editor: 

Sir,— 1  had  entertained  some  thoughts  of  oflfering, 
through  your  columns,  a  few  remarks  on  the  imper- 
fect description  which  botanists  have  given  of  Trip- 
sacum  daclyloides,  when  Mr.  Herbemont's  com- 
munication, which  gives  additional  interest  to  the  sub- 
ject, was  put  into  my  hands. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Herbemont  remarks,  that  Pursh, 
in  his  Flora  ol'  North  America,  has  suggested  the 
idea  thatTripsacum  dactyloides  and  T.  monastachyon 
are  the  same,  or  varieties  of  the  same  species;  and  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  it  this,  in  the  end,  prove  to  be 
true.  'I'he  facis  mentioned  by  Mr.  Herbemont,  in 
his  communication,  agree  precisely  with  what  Dr. 
Loomis  and  myself  have  recently  observed  of  this 
grass  in  its  native  state;  for,  since  my  late  publication 
in  your  paper,  we  have  again  found  it,  tolerably  abun- 
dant, in  one  locality  near  this  place.  On  examining 
il,  some  days  since,  we  were  struck  with  the  singu- 


lar fact  of  the  same  plant  producing  spikes  differing 
Irom  each  other  both  in  form  and  arrangement,  one 
part  of  them  agreeing  with  the  characters  of  T.  dac- 
tyloides, and  the  other  with  those  of  T.  monastachy- 
on! I,  at  the  same  time,  adverted  to  the  idea  suggest- 
ed by  Pursh,  and  remarked  that  it  was  not  improba- 
ble that  the  species  might  be  the  same. 

When  I  wrote  that  article,  however,  I  did  not 
think  it  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  trouble  the 
agricultural  reader  witli  botariic;vl  doubts,  and  nice 
distinctions,  more  especially  as  Nuttall  and  Elliott, 
who  have  both  written  since  Pursh,  do  not  recognise 
the  propriety  of  his  remark,  and  continue  to  give  them 
as  separate  species.  Elliott  says  of  Tripsacum  dacty- 
loides— "Flowers  in  terminal  spikes;  spikes  three  to 
four,  (when  four,  brachiately  opposite?)  bearing  flow- 
ers on  one  (the  interior)  side.  Fertile  florets  two  to 
four,  at  the  base  of  the  spike,  sitting  in  the  exca- 
vations ot  the  jointed,  scabrous  (?)  somewhat  tri- 
quetrous and  flexuous  rachis,"  &c.  This  description 
contains  some  errors,  and  may  be  siven  more  correct- 
ly thus:  "Flowers  in  terminal  spikes;  central  spikes 
(those  of  the  stem)  aggregate,  two  to  four?  bearing 
the  fertile  flowers,  sometimes  alternately  on  two  sides, 
sometimes  on  one  (the  e.x'erior)  side.  Fertile  florets 
two  to  ten,  at  the  base  of  the  spike,  &c  Spikes  ter- 
minating the  lateral  branches  solitary,  and  somewhat 
cylindrical,"  (like  those  of  1'.  nionastachvon,  as  noted 
by  Mr.  Herbemont.)  This  last  circumstance  is  not 
noted  by  Elliutt,  r.or  any  other  botanist  that  I  know 
of.  These  aggregate  spikes  have  the  appearance  of 
a  cloven  cylinder,  and  when  they  are  brought  together, 
as  Mr.  H.  observes,  they  compose  a  somewhat  cylin- 
drical body,  risembling  the    1'.  monastachyon. 

i\lr.  Meares  informed  me  that  the  grass  which  be 
cultivates  is  the  T.  dactyloides,  (having  aggregated 
spikes,)  yet  it  appears  from  his  recent  publication  that 
he  has  the  T.  monastachyon  mingled  with  it,  or  that 
the  one  runs  into  the  other.  Mr.  M.  says,  the  flow- 
ing stems  "terminate  in  one,  two,  or  more  spikes." — 
He  adds,  "when  full  grown  it  puts  out  branches  at 
nearly  every  joint,  which  terminate  and  produce  seeds 
(spikes)  like  the  main  stem."  Had  Mr.  I\L  observed 
more  nicely,  he  would  probably  have  confirmed  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Herbemont  and  of  myself,  that 
those  lateral  spikes  are  always  solitary,  and  nearly 
cylindrical,  which  certainly  countenances  the  idea 
that  the  two  species  are  the  same.  The  greatest  dif- 
ference between  them,  besides  the  aggregation  of  the 
spikes,  is,  that  the  aggregated  spikes  are  "somewhat 
triquetrous"  or  three  sided.  Mr.  Meares  makes  a 
slight  error  in  the  following  passage: — He  says  "each 
seed  has  a  single  tag  of  a  deep  purple  color.''  These 
are  the  styles,  and  they  are  two  in  number  ts  each 
seed  or  fertile  floret,  "plumose  and  exserled." 

Since  my  late  publication  another  locality  of  this 
grass,  seven  or  eight  miles  above  this  place,  has  been 
ascertained,  and  as  it  may  be  of  some  use,  I  will  reca- 
pitulate all  the  localities  at  present  known  to  me. 

Mr.  Nuttall,  in  his  "Genera,"  meniions  its  being 
found  by  Z.  Collins,  Esq.,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill,  twenty-five  miles  above  Philadelphia. — 
He  also  stales  its  existence  in  the  prairies  of  the  west- 
ern slates.  It  has  been  found  near  Newbern  by  us; 
by  Mr.  R.  Fonville,  Jr.  eight  miles  above  Newbern; 
by  Mr.  John  Washington,  twenty  miles  west  of  New- 
bern; near  Wilmington,  by  Dr.  McRee,  in  Bladen 
county,  on  the  plantation  of  Gen.  Owen;  in  Bruns- 
wick county,  (Mr.  Meares,)  on  Paris  Island,  South 
Carolina,  and  on  the  Ogeechee  river,  Geo.  by  Mr.  El- 
liott; and  in  Florida  by  Col.  Yonge. 

[Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  looked  into  Eaton's 
"Manual  of  Botany,"  (sixth  edition,  1833,)  and  I  find 
that  the  author,  adopting  probably  the  suggestion  of 
Pursh,  has  given  Tripsacum  monastachyon  as  a  va- 
riety of  T.  dactyloides;  and  assigns  to  them  a  habitat 
in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  which  is  farther  north 
than  they  had  been  ascertained  to  grow  when  Mr. 
Nullall  published  his  Genera."] 

Your  obedient  serv't,  H.B.  C. 
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P.  S.  In  my  last  article  I  mentioned  that  hay  is 
Bometimes  maile  at  llie  soiilh.  nf  the  crab  grass.  1 
oiiolit  Id  linvp  added  that  tlic  Dig^iiaria  sanguinalis,  as 
well  as  the  Klcusine  indica,  pusses  with  us  under 
that  n^me.  In  simie  places  the  latter  is  distinijuishcd 
as  the  "erowlmit  irrass."  They  hotli  make  gi)ud  hay, 
but  the  crop  is  lisjlit  compared  with  that  ul'  the  gania 
grass.  'I'here  is  cine  (jllier  grass  that  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  atlet.licm  of  soulhern  planters— the 
"Bermud:!  grass,"  (Cynodon  daclylon.  Nnilall;  -UiVi- 
taria  diiclyliin,  V'Ai'uM.)  It  grows  luxuriantly,  says 
Nuttall,  ill  the  sands  of  the  sea  ouast,  as  well  as  the 
poorest  loose  soils.  Mr.  Elliott  adds  thai  it  is  appa- 
rently preferred  by  stock  of  all  desi-riptions,  to  every 
other  grass,  and  suggests  that  it  might  be  very  advan- 
tageously used  in  sandy  districts  for  pasturage  and 
sheep  walks. 

XIOIITZOUI.TURE. 

(From  the  Newbern  Spectator.) 
Memoranda  of  a   Joun^Ey   fuo.m   Neweern   to 
Rai.eigii,  N.  C. 
by  an  amatkun  botanist. 
Haecstudia  pcrcgrinantur  nobiscum. — Cicero. 
Leaving  Newbern  on    the  last  of  June,  the  season 
is  not  llPiiiost  propitious  for  the  botanist.     The  thou- 
sand species   of  vernal   flowers  have  faded  away,  and 
the  auluional  plants,  as   the   Aster,  Lialris  solidago, 
(Golden  rod.)  and   Ilelianlhus,  have  not  yet  begun  to 
display  their   gorgeous   hoes   o'er  nature's   great   par- 
terre.    The   Rhcxiits   wiih    their    fugaceous   flowers 
however,  are  now  in  bloom,  among  which  is  pre-emi- 
nent the  R.  glabella,  which  is  accnipanied  by  theR. 
marinna,  R.  ciliosa,  an<l  the  rarer  R.  lutea,  or  yellcjiv 
flowered  Rhexia.     That  delicate   little  plant  the  1m- 
belia  gracilis  is   blooming   ])lenlifully,  while  none  of 
its  showey  congeners  have  appeared.     It  is  very  sin- 
gular,considering  its  abundance,  that  no  botanist  before 
Nuttall,  has  described  ihis  plant.      Calamialha  caroti 
nianaf  which  is  abundant  seventeen   to   twenly-lour 
miles  from  town,  beginning  to  bloom — Kalinin  aligns- 
tifiilia  is  in  Iruit.     That  elegant  tree,  with  its  pyia 
rnidal  summit,  the  Gordonia  lasyanthus,  is  now  dis- 
playing  iis   beautiful  white   flowers.        In    the   low 
^rounds  of  the  Neuse  the  Clematis relieiduta  presenis 
itsdelicioiis  pale  blue  flowers,  and  the  Evolvidus mim- 
mularias  is  spread  i)rofusely  on  the  surface  of  the 
sandy  soil.     Ilere   too    I    found,  two   years    ago,  the 
Macbridea  pulchra,  of  Elliott,  the  first  that  had  been 
seen  in  Norih  Carolina.     In  this  part  of  the  journey, 
I  also  oliservcd  the   5(i;)«  avenacca,  which   I  had  not 
before  noted  in  this  stale.    In  the  i^treets  of  Kingston, 
Marlijnia  prohnscidca,  and   Sida  ahulilon,  are  abun- 
dant.    In  a  diich  six  miles  above  Kingston  1  observ. 
ed  that  singular  grass,  a  native  also  of  the  West  In- 
dies, the   Schanuis  eJJ'usiis,  very  appropriately  called 
"saw   crrass,''  from  the  remarkable   serralure  of  the 
leaves.     A  little  farther  on   we  reach  that  sandy  and 
barren  track   which  extends   to    the  neighborhood  of 
Waynesborough,  and  which  no  traveller  perbaps.save 
the  botanist,  can  enter  with  satisfaction.     To  him   it 
has   its   peculiar  interest,   for  here  he   finds  plants 
which  he  would  in  vain  search  for  in  more  fertile  dis- 
tricts.      This  is   the   native   region   of  the    Quercus 
ratesbcci  and  the  ^Irisliiln  dicholoma  (Black  Jack  and 
wire  (Trass.)     r>ut  airiong   these  1    descried   with  in- 
terest the  Styllingiasylvuiica.  Oiwsmodium  hisjmhtm 
;ind  niii)tisialanccolita,K\.  (  L/^iii/Zora,  Nuttall.)     In 
the  mill  pond  of  Mrs,  McKinney.  is  a  fine  locality  of 
that  beautiful   plant   the  "white   pond  ]\\]y"  (JVym 
phccn  odnrata  )     Here  too  is  an    abundance  of  the 
showv  Cacnlia  alriplicifolia.  whose   flower  buds  are 
almost  ready   to  expand,  (July  2.)     At   Mrs.  Boon's 
mill,  nine  miles  below  Smithfield,  the  slralified  rocks 
first  make  their  appearance,  cropping  out  on  the  bank 
of  the  creek,  lip  wiiicb  the   road  passes.     At   a    farm 
house  a  few  miles  farther  on  I  saw  in  flower  the  Cas- 


sia nianjlundica  (Anierican  senna  )  I  inquired  of 
llie  ininatis  of  the  house  whelher  they  understood  its 
properties  and  use,  and  found  they  old.  —  In  llie  flat 
pine  woods  (Pinus  palustris)  near  Smithfield,  the  Sar- 
raceiiic  fli-va  (Trumpets)  is  abund.int,  and  1  observed 
it,  in  wet  places,  west  ol^  Sniilhfield,  at  the  very  base 
nf  the  jirimilii-eJormUicns,  bey  w.<\  which  1  did  not 
see  it.  I  think  it  probable  thai  this  is  its  western 
limit.  Ilere  too  is  abundant  the  most  beautil'ul  spe- 
cies of  Uracocpphalum  (Dragon's  head)  that  I  have 
seen.  (U.  variegatum?)  'Ibis  plant  accompanied  us 
beyond  Smithfield,  almost  to  Raleigh.  At  Smitlifield 
there  are  some  very  large  and  beautiful  tree~  of  the 
Celtis  occidenlalis  (Hack  herry  )  One  of  them  is  as 
large  as  llie  largest  oak.  'I'liey  occur  along  the 
Ne"ise  as  low  as  Waynesborough,  and  perhap.s  still 
lower,  tlioueh  ibcy  are  not  generally  large.  \\  est  of 
Sioiilifield  tlie  Silphiums  became  plenlilul,  and  were 
beginning  lo  llower.  Between  this  point  and  Raleigh 
occurred  ihe  Cojnptnnia  asplcuij'nlia ,  a  low  and  od.ir- 
ous  shrub,  nearly  allied  to  JMyiica  gnle.  Seven  miles 
east  of  Ra>igh,in  a  leriile  and  shady  valley,  I  found 
the  Sniilaciiia  racemosa  in  fruil,  and  JJi  sccrea  qiia- 
ternatc  not  in  bloom. —  CucaUa  alriplicijoliu  aua\i\  be- 
comes abundant,  floweriiisr  Irom  ilie  7ih  to  the  15tli 
July.  From  Wayne  to  Raleigh,  in  dry  sandy  soils, 
occurred  the  Rims  pumiluiii,  (Uwarf  sumach,)  a  veiy 
poisonous  plant. 

During  the  latter  pan  of  the  journey  the  Schran- 
kiavncinutn,  (Sensitive  brier,)  was  frequently  observ- 
ed, climbing  the  smaller  shrubs,  and,  as  fame  often 
docs  her  votaries,  crowning  them  with  a  thorny 
wreath  of  brilliant  flowers. 

One  mile  from  Raleigh  we  reach  the  quarry,  from 
which  is  obtained  the  fine  graidle  rock,  with  which 
the  state  is  about  to  rebuild  its  capital.  Should  the 
Work  be  laiihliilly  executed,  of  this  noble  material, 
the  capiiol  of  N.  C.  may  vie  in  durabilily  with  the 
Parthenon  of  Alliens,  and  the  Panibeon  of  Rome. 

A  rail-^vay  has  been  constructed  fr(un  ihe  quarry  lo 
the  capitol  square,  on  w  bich  the  blocks  of  granite  are 
transporled  at  less  cost,  and  wilh  much  more  conveni- 
ence, than  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  was  oratifying  to 
the  wriler  of  this  sliclcli  thus  to  see  carried  into  ef- 
fect the  soggeslions  which  he  had  advanced,  in  the 
Newbern  Speciator,  imniedialely  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  former  capitol.  He  then  said,  "let  the 
capiiol  be  rebuilt,  not  of  brick,  but  of  that  elegant 
graiiile  from  the  public  quarry,  and  let  a  temporary 
rail  ivay  be  made  to  carry  ihe  rock  from  the  quarry  to 
the  building."  He  added,  "and  lot  Thorwaldseil  be 
engaged  lo  restore  Canova's  statue  of  \\  ashington, 
and  thus,  in  one  work,  might  be  combined  the  fame 
of  the  two  greatest  sculptures  of  modern  times."  I 
much  fear  that  this  latter  suggestion  will  not  be  so 
fortunate  as  the  others  have  been.  H.B.  C. 


RURAL  SCOKOIVIY. 


(From  the  Southern   Banner.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF    COTTON   SKED  OIL, 

Messrs.  Editors:  .ailien",  July  SO,  1833. 

As  this  is  the  age  of  impro\emenl  and  all  appear 
anxious  to  husband  the  resources  of  the  country  and 
to  develope  new  ones,  permit  me,  through  your  pa- 
per, lo  al  tempt  lo  turn  the  atlenlion  of  the  public  to 
one,  which  the  south  possesses  in  an  eiiiinenl  degree, 
and  which  has  been  sufl'ered  to  remain  unimproved, 
for  the  want  of  hut  a  very  moderate  share  of  enter- 
prize.  1  allude  to  the  manufacture  of  cotlon  seed 
oil.  I  propose  to  shew,  first.  Its  entire  practicability 
and  then  its  extensive  usefulness,  from  which  the 
inference  will  be  readily  drawn,  of  the  great  source  of 
profit  necessarily  resulting  to  the  cotton  planting 
states.  The  iliificnity  heretofore,  was  the  want  of  a 
machine  to  separate  the  kernels  from  the  lint  and 
hulls  which  absorbed  the  oil  and  prevented  its  com- 
plete exiraction  from  the  former.  This  has  been  en- 
tirely obviated  by  a  machine,  invented  by  our  ingeni- 


ous fellow  citizen.  Lancelot    Johnson.  Esq    of  Madi- 
son, Morgan  counly.     It  is  as  perfect  lor  the  purpose 
as  It  is  possible,  and  it  is  altogether  difl^erenl  liomany 
thing  (if  the  kind  heretofoie  invented.     There  is  one 
in  Virginia  of  another  desciipiion,  but  in  point  of  ex- 
pediiion  and  failhful   execuiion,  it  is   nothing  lo  com- 
pare Willi  Mr.  Johnson's.  Thai  plan  is  a  rough  heavy 
suine  cy.iiider  turning  wiihiii  a  semi-concave  circle, 
brought  so  near  togeilier  as  lo  crack  the  seed  and  then 
they  are  sifted,  and  the  hulls  blown  away  by  a  fan. — 
This  plan    is  imperlect,  because  the  hulls  and  lint  are 
maslo  d    into   the   kernels,   occasionally.      Mr.  John- 
son's is  altogether  riilVircnt,  and   is  upon  the  plan    of 
an  inverted  cob  or  c^flee   mill.     The   hopper   is  cir- 
cular and   conical,  and   lined    wilh   steel   plate  teeth, 
chi.ssel  edged,  and   spiral;y  airanged   from   lop  to  bot- 
tom.    Wiihin  the  hopjier,  which  stands  upon  a  square 
frame,  and   conforming  to   iis   shape,  there  revolves  a 
vertical  block  around  which  are  also  inserted  similar 
and    corresponding   teelh   to   those  nieniioned.     The 
rows  of  teeth  are  then  brought,  by  means  of  a  regula- 
tor, just  near  enough  togeiher  to   cut  the  hulls  of  the 
seed  as  they  pass  throi  gh,and  are  iherc  separated  by 
an  inclined  rocking  riddle  and  fan,  perhaps  not  unlike 
a   wheat  fan.     The  operation   is   very  ]ierfect.     Not 
a  fibre   is  mixed   with    the  kernel,  and   they  drop  as 
clear  as  cleaned  rice  and  not  unlike  it,  having  about 
as   many  kernels  cut  in  two,  as   the  broken  grains 
usually  appealing  in    that   article.     It  hulls  twenty 
bushels  an  hour  wilh  a  one  horse  power,an(l  can  be  op- 
erated by  a  common  rope  band  atiached  to  the  gearing 
of    a   cotlon   gin.     It   will  cost  about  as  much,  as  an 
ordinary  threshing  machine     'I'he  press  for  expressing 
the  oil,  is    the  most  expensive  part  of  Ibis  business, 
and   will  cost  §750.     Now,  wiih   such  an    establish- 
ment it  is  already  ascertained  thai  there  is  noihingeasier 
than   making  the  oil,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  men- 
tion o(    its   usefulness,  premising   that   the  facts  sub- 
mitled,  are   supported  by  either  actual  experiment  or 
testimony  of  llie  most  unquestionable  character. 

One  bushel  of  seed  w-ill  make  half  a  gallon  of  oil, 
and  this  oil  sells  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  for  one  dollar  a  gallon,  when  linseed  oil 
is  selling  for  ninety  cents.  The  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference is  owing  lo  the  greater  number  of  uses  lo 
which  it  can  be  applied.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
decidedly  belter  painting  oil,  and  so  pronounced  by 
all  who  have  tried  it,  particularly  that  distinguished, 
practical  citizen,  Gen.  David  R.  Williams,  of  South 
Carolina.  It  is  a  most  excellent  lamp  oil,  and  is  in 
its  use  free  from  smoke  or  smell.  It  answers  in  the 
ii.anufacture  of  woollens  equal  to  any  oil  ever  tried, 
and  for  greasing  machinery  nothing  can  exceed  it. — 
There  are  several  minor  uses  lo  which  it  can  be  ap- 
plied with  singular  advantage.  It  has  a  remarkable 
property,  combined  with  rotien  stone,  in  cleansing 
wilh  unrivalled  brightness,  all  kinds  of  metals  and 
also  tortoise  shell.  When  fresh  it  can  be  used  in 
corn  bread  for  the  same  purpose,  and  lo  as  good  an  ef- 
fect as  lard,  having  nothing  oflensive  in  smell  or  taste, 
the  latter  reseiubling  thai  of  the  hickory  nut.  The 
cake  as  it  is  called,  that  part  which  is  lelt  after  e.^t- 
pressing  the  oil,  is  superior,  as  food  for  catilc  and 
hogs,  to  the  linseed  cal;e  which  always  commands  a 
dollar  a  hundred,  and  is  known  lo  fatten  the  finest 
beeves  brought  lo  Ihe  New  York  market.  A  bushel 
yields  twelve  and  a  half  pounds  and  is  consequently 
worth  twelve  and  a  half  cents  after  the  oil  is  extracted. 
It  remains  lo  shew  the  immense  advantage  which 
is  in  store  for  this  country,  from  this  al  present  unim- 
proved resource.  The  cotton  crop  of  Georgia,  for  in- 
stance, is  250.li00  bales,  which  at  the  usual  price 
obtained, is  equal  to  6,000,000  dollars. — Intheseed, 
Ihis  crop  weighs  three  hundred  millions,  and  takes 
about  600,OOo"acres  to  produce  it.  The  fibres  when 
taken  ofl",  being  one-fourth  of  the  weight,  leaves  two 
hundred  and  twenlv-five  millions  of  pounds  of  seed, 
which  at  ihirty  weight  to  Ihe  bushel,  leaves  in  bush- 
els, 7,500,000.  From  this  quantity  subtract  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  necessary  to  plant  600,000  acres,  and 
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there  will  then  be  a  hiihnce  oC  si.\  niilliuns,  equal  to 
three  mlllinns  nf  iriilluiis  u(  oil  or  three  millions  of 
dollars,  hall'  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop — one  which 
is  such  a  vast  source  of  wealth  to  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia. This  IS  exelusfve  too  of  the  calip,  worth  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  ihourand  dollars  more.  In  makino 
these  statements  I  am  not  unaware  that  I  run  the 
risk  of  being  considered  visionary,  but  I  have  the 
consolation  of  recolleetingr  that  such  an  idea  was  as 
cribed  to  a  certain'  inanuiacturing  establishment,  not 
far  from  this  place;  but  vvho  considers  it  now  as  a 
wild  project?  There  is  not  one  planter  in  twenty 
who  has  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  seed  iie  makes. 
For  every  thousand  weight  of  seed  cotton,  there  are 
twenty-five  bushels  of  seed,  which  are  worth  to  him 
in  oil,  and  food,  at  least  fifteen  dolhiis.  considerably 
over  lialf  the  value  of  his  cotton,  and  really  worth  more 
than  an  e{iual  quantity  of  corn.  The  time  will  come 
when  a  njan  will  just  as  soon  think  of  throwing  away 
his  corn  as  his  cotton  seed. 

It  is  contemplated  to  establish  an  oil  press  at  this 
place,  in  conneciinn  with  the  company  owning  the 
Athens  factory.  I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  no  invest- 
ment can  he  more  profitable  — it  will  be  bolter  than 
cotton  spinning;  because  of  the  cheapness  and  abun- 
dance of  the  raw  material,  the  great  use  and  value  of 
its  production,  the  smallness  of  the  capital  necessary 
►  to  be  invested,  its  freedom  from  risk  and  the  unusual- 
ly moderate  portion  of  manual  la'oor  used  in  its  manu- 
facturc.  If  individuals  enjased  in  procuring  whale 
oil  are  compelled  to  make  large  expenditures  in  pur- 
chasing and  equipping  vessels,  in  preparing  an  expen- 
sive outfit  for  a  dangerous  and  distant  voyage  of  ten 
thousand  miles,  where  they  are  cruising  sometimes 
for  three  years,  and  then  are  able  to  realize  an  im- 
mense profit,  (making  princely  fortunes,)  at  from  70 
to  90  cents  a  gallon  for  their  oil,  what  may  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  production  of  a  more  useful  oil,  un- 
der facilities  so  obviously  superior?  Whale  oil  will 
be  diminished  in  value,  and  we  shall  realize  another 
great  advantage  in  the  retrenchment  of  our  expen- 
ses for  that  article,  and  keeping  our  money  at  home. 
In  conclusion,  1  outrht  not  to  forget  the  immense 
benefit  our  rail  road  will  derive  from  Ibis  new  pur- 
suit. A.  S.  Clayton. 

P.S. — I  have  specimens  of  the  oil  and  cake  in  my 
possession,  ami  know  that  it  is  an  excellent  lamp  oil. 
Its  effect  in  cleansing  metals  and  the  tortoise  shell  I 
have  witnessed. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
Pkdigrees    of   the    Dl'rh.\m    Bull    Patrici.'Sn, 

DtRHAM     cow      SACCHARIiSi,     AND      HEREFORD- 
SHIRE Bull  Young   Irojan, 
Imported  hy  Corbin  Warwick,  Esq.  of  Richmond. 

[It  affords  us  much  gratification  to  publish  the  ac- 
count of  this  importation  of  fine  cattle,  and  to  present 
the  following  testimonials  of  their  value,  founded  on 
their  descent  from  slock  pcjssessing  qualities  of  the 
highest  grade.  It  is  lortunate  for  the  country,  when 
the  expenditure  of  its  wealthy  citizens  take  directions 
of  ihis  kind.  Even  if  the  individual  sustain  loss, 
(as  unfortiinalely  has  happened  to  most  of  the  experi- 
menters who  have  labored  successfully  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,)  at  least  the  public  welfare  is  essentially 
promoted.  But  we  hope  that  in  the  present  case,  the 
public  spirited  effort  made  to  improve  our  breed  of 
cattle,  will  prove  as  profitable  to  Mr.  Warwick,  as 
«e  believe  it  will  be  lo  the  country  at  large. — Ed. 
Far.  Re^] 

Yearling,  short  horned  Durham  bull,  PATRicrAN, 
got  by  Martin,*  dam  by  Wharfdale,  grand  dam  Prima 
by  Mentor,  g.  g.dam  Pretty  Lass  by  Harold,  g  g.  g. 
dam  Pretty  JNlaid  by  Charge's  Duke,  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by 
Charge's  grey  bull,  &.c.  &.c.  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
Sludley  bull. 

*  Martin  by  Relzoni.f  dam  Rosanneby  North  Star; 
Surprise  by  .Major— Red  Rnse  by  Yarborough— the 
American  cow  (sister  to  R.  Collins'  Red  Rose,)  by  Fa- 


vorite—Punch-.  Fuljambe—liubback — James  Brown's 
old  red  bull. 

f  Bolzoni,  by  North  Star,  dam  Cleopatra  by  Lan- 
caster, (sold  in  R  Collins'  sale  for  £000  )  g.  d.  by 
Gecrge — Favorite  (Cornel's  sire)  — Punch. 

Yearling  short  horned  Durham  heifer  Saccharis- 
SA,  got  by  Martin,  dam  Seraphina  by  Wharfdale,  g. 
d.  by  Palemon.  g.  g  d.  Prodigy  by  Meleor,  g  g.  g. 
d.  Princess  hy  Western  Cornel,  g.  g.  g  g-  d.  Selina 
(sold  in  C.  Collin's  sale  for  =i'JOO)  by  Favorite,  g.  g. 
S  S  ff-  d.  Countess  (sold  at  same  time  for  jC400)  by 
Cupid,  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d-  Lady  (sold  at  the  same 
time,  14  years  old,  for  £,'O0)  by  grandson  of  Boling 
broke,  <t.  o-.  ct.  "■  ".  "  ST-  d.  Phceiiix.  the  grand  dam 
of  Cornel,  sold  in  Collin's  sale  for  1000  guineas. 

P.  S.  The  heifer  is  in  calf  by  Magjiot.  iMagraot  was 
got  by  Martin,  dam  Minx,  (winner  uf  ihe  16  guineas 
sweepsiakes  for  yearlings  at  Tredegar,)  Minx  by 
Wharfdale,  g.  d.  Unima,  by  Nestor,  g.  g.  d.  Miner- 
va, (winner  of  the  premium  at  Worcester  for  best 
heifer  in  milk,)  g.  g.  g.  d.  .Mary,  by  Meteor,  g.  g.  g. 
g.  d,  Magdalena  (bred  by  C.  Collins,  and  a  14  quart 
cow)  by  Comet,  g.  g.  g.  g.  g  d.  by  Cupid. 

The  foregoing  are  correct  pedigrees  of  Ihe  cattle 
above  named;  and  will  he  foond  on  reference  lo 
Coaies'  Herd  Book  and  .Supplement. 

[Signed.J  Henry  Berry, 

Greitt  Dhihimt,  near  Chepstoio,  Monmo'ii'ishire. 

Yearling  Herefordshire  bull.  Young  Ti'ojrm,  got  by 
a  son  of  the  celebrated  bull  Slcjcklon,  ihat  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Weyman,  late  of  Moreton  court,  who  chal- 
lenged lo  show  him  against  any  Hereford  bull  in  lilng 
land;  his  dam  by  a  bull  bred  by  Mr  Yarwcirth,  lale 
of  Brinsop  court, — which  bull  was  by  Old  Trojan, 
out  u{  his  favorite  cow  Old  Curley,  a  pure  bred  Tul- 
ly  cow.  [Signed,]  J.no.  Turner. 

.        near  Leominster. 

(From  the  Kinderhook  (Col.)  Sentinel.) 
hor.se  R.\KE. 

In  my  last  communication  I  spoke  incidentally  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  horse  rake,  as  an  instrument  wel 
ada])led  lo  the  purpose  of  gleaning  wheat  fields. 
What  I  have  farther  to  say  of  this  instrument,  is  to 
enlarge  upon  the  use  tor  which  it  was  specially,  cpn- 
structed — that  is,  for  the  raking  of  hay;  il  being;  a 
substitute  for  ihe  hand  rake.  Although  the  horse, i^ke 
has  been  in  partial  use  here  for  four  or  five  years',  and 
is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended,  I  have  often  been  surprised  that  it  is 
still  so  little  used  by  farmers.  I  can  only  impute  this 
to  ihe  want  of  knowledge  of  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  il  performs  its  functions,  and  lo  ihe  slow  pro- 
cess by  which  information  upon  every  important 
branch  of  agriculture  becomes  disseminated.  There  is 
no  way  of  doing  this  so  speedily  as  through  the  news- 
papers, and  many  a  useful  instrument  is  neglected, 
because  farmers  do  not  publicly  communicate  what 
might  be  extremely  useful  lo  their  own  profession.  I 
venture  to  say  lo  those  who  do  not  know  the  uses  of 
Ihe  horse  rake,  that,  if  throujjh  Ihis  paper  Ihey  only 
obtain  Ihe  information  that  there  is  such  an  inslru- 
inent,  and  are  thus  induced  to  purchase  it — if  that  is 
the  only  benefit  they  obtain  for  one  year's  subscription 
to  it,  they  are  amply  repaid  for  the  outlay,  both  for 
the  rake  and  the  paper.  I  speak  of  the  patent  revol- 
ving hay  rake.  The  mode  of  using  it,  is  lo  attach  a 
horse  lo  it,  and  the  rake  followinn-,  collects  the  hay 
Ihe  length  of  the  instrument,  which  is  about  ten  feet. 
The  horse  does  not  stop  lo  unload  or  disengage  it  from 
the  hay,  but  il  .iiakes  a  half  evolution  and  passesover 
the  hay  thus  gathered.  It  will  collect  it  in  a  much 
quicker  manner  than  the  hand  rake,  and  do  the  work 
quite  as  well.  Whenever  my  hay  is  fit  to  house,  I 
start  the  rake  immediately  before  the  hay  carts,  and 
one  man  and  horse  will  gather  il  much  faster  than  two 
carts  and  five  or  six  men  can  convey  it  from  the  field, 
even  if  the  barn  is  in  the  centre  of  it.  To  say  lhat 
it  is  worth  as  much  as  the  labor  of  one  man,  which  is 
equal  to  a  dollar  a  day,  is  not  giving  it  credit  enough; 


il  does  more  than  this.  For  besides  what  il  saves  in 
the  mere  labor  by  enabling  you  lo  gather  your  hay  in 
a  short  lime,  you  may  by  despatch  in  some  measures 
avoid  showers,  and  have  the  benefit  of  a  long  day  of 
sunshine.  Fur  large  farmers  who  have  clean  fields,  it  is 
particularly  useful;  and  those  who  have  nol  yet  ob- 
tained a  rake  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  one  at 
once,  as  now  is  the  season  for  using  il,  and  in  ihe  la- 
bur  and  lime  saved,  they  will  be  amply  and  immedi- 
aiely  rewarded. 

Farmers,  upon  subjects  of -agricultural  improve- 
ment, are  slow  of  belief;  and  perhaps  this  is  right,  as 
it  prevents  imposition.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must 
not  permit  ourselves  lo  be  positive  losers,  because  we 
do  not  choose  to  Lcliive  in  modern  improvement.  If 
we  are  at  all  attentive  to  wdiat  passes  around  us,  we 
must  be  satisfied  that  il  is  so,  and  our  observation  will 
tell  us  there  is  room  for  yet  a  grifai  deal  more.  We 
have  only  to  look  back  and  see  what  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  agricultural  instruments 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  For  instance,  in  har- 
vesting: the  instrument  first  used  was  the  sickle,  then 
a  ditch  inslrument  called  the  sciy;t—lhen  the  half 
cradle — and  lastly  the  cradle.  See  what  improvement 
in  Ihe  construction  of  ploughs,  to  lessen  the  draft, 
whilst  Ihey  perforin  the  work  more  perfectly.  In 
wagons,  single  and  double,  for  it  is  nol  many  years 
since  ihe  loood-shod  sleigh  was  used  here  lo  bring  in 
the  harvest — I  have  seen  ihis  in  my  lime,  and  I  do 
not  look  very  far  back.  The  first  wagons  made  were  - 
shod  with  wood,  instead  of  iron.  Tlie'l'urks  still  use 
a  very  rude  plough;  it  being  nothing  more  than  the 
part  of  a  body  of  a  tree,  shaped  like  a  ploucrh,  with  a 
limb  left  behind  for  a  handle,  and  a  cow  and  an  ass 
yoked  for  drawing  il,  and  a  woman  commonly  allends 
as  a  driver.  This  we  would  call  primitive  farming. 
It  is  so.  Wilh  ihem  fai'iiving  has  not  advanced  in  the 
lapse  of  years.  They  are  not  susceptible  lo  improve- 
ments, as  Ihey  are  wedded  to  old  customs,  and  think 
God  would  be  angry  were  Ihey  to  farm  better  than 
their  ancestors.  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  few  about  us- 
have  some  such  notion.  Let  us  cast  them  aside-  — 
march  up  to  Ihe  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  throw 
mind  as  well  as  body  into  active  employinenl.  We 
were  nol  made  like  the  ox  and  the  horse,  merely  for 
bodily  labor.  Let  the  head  assist  the  hands, and  our 
employment  will  be  both  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

FINE  CATTLE. 
Mr.  Alpheus  Morse,  from  Madison  county,  N.  Y. 
arrived  in  Westchester,  Pa.  on  the  14th  inst.  with 
upwards  of  SCO  head  of  callle,  selected  expres- 
sively for  this  market.  Among  them  were  fifty 
to  sixty  two  year  old  heifers,  taken  f.'om  the  best 
dairies,  which  are  in  demand  and  will  sell  readily,  at 
fair  prices.  Of  ihe  working  oxen,  of  which  the 
bulk  of  the  drove  is  composed,  some  were  very  large 
— ol  just  proporlion — and  well  broke;  and  so  highly 
pleased  were  many  of  the  purchasers  at  last  year's 
sales,  lhat  increased  prices  have  now  been  given. — 
Two  pair  of  this  description  were  sidd  at  $175  per 
pair;  Iwo  at  jj5l40,  and  many  at  intermediate  prices, 
down  lo  filiO  according  lo  size  and  Iraclability. 

[I'itlaire  Recorder. 

We  have  been  shown  two  ears  of  very  fine  spring 
wheat,  taken  from  a  lot  of  Major  Graham,  of  iStoys- 
lown.  They  contained  163  fine,  large  and  plump, 
grains.  Major  Graham  we  learn  has  made  an  expe- 
riment with  one  acre  only;  he  sowed  his  seed  in  March, 
and  if  ihe  few  ears  we  have  sren  are  a  fairspecimen, 
(and  Ihey  are  said  to  be,)  then  he  has  succeeded  well 
and  will  probably  reap  a  better  crop  than  ever  was 
reaped  in  this  county. — Somerset  Herald. 

A  trader  in  bees,  during  the  last  month,  carried 
safely  several  boxes  of  hives  from  Kennebeck,  in 
Maine,  to  Quebec.  He  t-avelled  during  the  night, 
and  sel  his  bees  out  during  the  day  to  feed  and  con- 
tinue their  work,  which  ihey  did  with  their  usual  afi- 
tivity  and  regularity. 
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DURHAM  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

I  hove  for  sale  (he  following  fine  animals: 

One  full  blood  bull,  one  year  old  last  spring— a  very 
fine  animal.     I'rice  $.'00. 

One  full  bred  Heiler,  two  years  old,  now  springing, 
but  the  calf  will  be  but  half  blooded,  being  (acciden- 
tally) by  a  common  bull.  She  is  a  very  fine  Heifer,  and 
will  tje  sold  for  ^iib. 

Less  than  Ftill  Blood. 

One  Bnll,  three  years  old,  fifteen-sixteenths  Durham; 
has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  as  fine  an  animal 
as  was  ever  in  the  United  Stales.  He  would  be  worth 
twice  the  price  now  asked  for  him  if  lie  had  the  other 
sixteenth  of  Durham  blood.     He  will  be  sold  for  §S00. 

One  Bull,  seventeen  months  old,  from  good  stock, 
seven-eighths  Durham.     Price  glTo. 

One  do.  twelve  months  old,  a  fine  Bolivar  Calf,  scT- 
en-eights  Durham,     /"rice  $150. 

One  do.  fifteen  nionihs  old,  three-fourths  Durham, 
has  all  the  a/tpearance  of  a  thoroughbred  animal. — 
Price  §150. 

One  Bull,  three  years  old,  half  blood  Durham,  a  very 
handsome  animal,  and  from  good  stock.     Price  $150. 

One  Cow,  eight  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durliam,  a 
fine  breeder,  and  low  in  calf  by  a  full  blood  bull. 
Price  $100. 

Three  .Milch  Cows,  half  blood  Durham,  very  good 
milkers,  and  of  good  size  and  form.  They  will  be  sold 
for  $50  each. 

Address  I-  I-  HITCHCOCK. 

4  »3mer.  Far.  EslablishmcnI. 

POINTER  DOGS. 

Two  full  blood  Pointer  Puppies,  ready  for  delivery, 
for  sale  at  $10  each,  by  I.  1  HITCHCOCK, 

Aug.  30.  ,i)ner.  Farmer  Establishment. 

MONTHLY  BUSH  ALPINE  STRAWBER- 
RIES. 
A  few  plants  of  the  monthly,  or  everbearing  Alpine 
Strawberry,  tci/Acml  rtiJiiifrs,  BOTH  red  and  white,  may 
be  had  at  the  American  Farmer  Esiablishment. — 
Price  $1  per  dozen.  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


DURHAM  SHORTHORN  BULL. 

For  sale  the  improved  Durham  Shorthorn  Bull 
Horatio. 

Horatio  was  calved  May  10,1831.  Sired  by  the  cele- 
brated Bolirar,  out  of  the  imported  cow  Romp,  both 
purchased  from  Mr.  Powell,  at  high  prices.  A  full 
pedigree  will  be  furnished  to  the  purchaser.   Price  $i5U. 

Inquire  of  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  proper  season  for  transplanting  Strawberry 
Plants  being  at  hand,  I  offer  for  sale,  a  great  variety 
of  kinds,  among  which  are: 

The  New  Pi.-je,  very  large,  productive  and  of  fine 
flavor.  It  seems  to  be  tlie  best  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.    Price  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Eablv  Scarlet,  Late  Boorbon  Pine,  and  Large 
Earlt  Scarlet,  are  the  kinds  with  which  our  garden- 
ers mostly  supply  our  market.  Price  $1.00  per  hun- 
dred. 

Rosebeiry,  Downtown,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Bath  Scarlet, 
Dvke  of  Kent's  Scarlet,  Raspberry  Hautbois,  A'cic  litack 
Musk  IJaiUbois,  IVilmot  Superb,  Keene's  Imperial,  Keene's 
Large  Scarlet,  50  cts.  per  dozen. 

Melon,  Metiiven  Castle,  new  and  splendid  varie- 
ties, §1  per  dozen. 

The   plants  can   be  put  up  and  sent  to   any  part  of 
the  union.     Orders  should  be  sent  immediately  to 
I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
..American  Farmer  Establishment. 
RHUBARB  PLANTS. 

I  have  also  for  sale  Riidbarb  Plants,  for  tarts,— 
Pi-ice,  for  year  old  plants,  \i\  cents  each — for  two 
year  old  or  upwards,  25  cents  each. 

Also,  Seakale  Plants,  25  cents  each. 


TALAVERA  WHITE  WHEAT. 

[See  No.  21  of  this  vol. — August  Jd.] 
A  few  bushels  of  this  superior  wheal,  perjeclty  clean, 
for  seed,  may  be  had  at  the  American  Farmer  Estab- 
lishment, at  $2,  if  immediately  applied  for,  to 

I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 
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DEVON  CATTLE. 

For  sale,  the  following  fine  animals,  all  of  the  pure 
North  Devon  Blood. 

Bull  (Jtliello,  four  years  old  in  May  last,  Price  $160. 

Cows,  Rosebud  and  Volante,  each  three  years  old. 
Price,  of  each,  $100. 

Heifer?,  Daiihrie,  Sylph  and  Celeste,  two  years  old 
la-st  spring,  and  in  calf  by  Othello,  Price,  of  each,  $75. 

Bull  calf.  Dash,  one  month  old.  Price  $50. 

If  several  of  these  are  taken  togrther,  some  deduc- 
tion will  be  made  in  their  prices.     They  are  all  excel- 
lent animals.     Enquire  of  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 
Jlmerican  Farmer  Establishment. 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED. 

I  shall  receive  in    a  few  days,  a  small  quantity   of 
Orchard  Grass  Seed,  of  this  year's  growth,  npresunted 
bv  the  grower,  as  very  good;  price  $3. 
■'  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Establishment. 


EARLY  YORK  CABBAGE, 

And  all  other  GARDEN  SEEDS,  suitable  for  fall 
sowing,  are  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer  Seed 
Store,  by  1   1-  HITCHCOCK. 

TIMO  I'HY  AND  HERD  S  GRASS  SEED. 

A  few  bushels  of  each  for  sale— Timothy  at  $3.50 
and  Herd's  Grass  at  $1.— At  the  American  Farmer  Es- 
tablishment, by  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he  is 
prepared  to  supply  his  customers  with  .Messrs.  Fox  and 
Borland's  Spring  Concave  THKE^HING  MACHINE, 
which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by  Col.  Edward 
Lloyd  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who  give  it  the 
decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing  Machine 
they  have  ever  seen.  I  can  furnish  a  number  of  these 
Threshing  Machines,  now  ready  for  delivery  separate 
from  the  horse  powers. 

1  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  six  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  1  will  warrant  to  be  equa  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

I  have  in  store  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  1  endeavor  to 
manufacture  in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  mate- 
rials, and  to  afford  them  on  reasonable  terms  with  a 
liberal  discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  1  have  likewise 
on  hand,  a  general  assortment  of  G.\kDKN  SEEDS, 
suitible  for  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OR- 
CHARD GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorsey's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of    Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately  ']  imolhy.  Clover  and 
Orchard  GRASS  SEEDS,  lor  which  cash  will  be 
given.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

Aug.'23. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  season  for  transplanting  Strawberry  Plants  hav- 
ing nearly  arrived,  we  offer  for  sale  a  large  stock  of 
tine  size  plans,  among  which  are: — large  early  Scar- 
let, Pine  Apple,  Faulkner's  Scarlet  Pine,  Dawnton, 
Lima,  Wilmoi's  Superb,  Roseberry,  English  Red  Hout- 
bois.  Black  Musk  do.  p'lench  .-Alpine,  White  and  Red 
Monthly,  Stc.  Price  $1  60  a  $5  per  100  plants. 
SEEDS  FOR  FALL  SOWING. 
150  lbs.  black  and  while  Spanish  Kadish  SEED. 

40  lbs.  summer  and  winter  SPINACH. 
100  lbs.  prime  London  early  York   Cabbage  SF.ED, 
and  other  kinds  for  fall  solving  it  $2  60  per  lb. 
100  lbs.  German  greens  or  curled  KAIL,  (a  superior 

kind,  raised  at  our  seed  farm  this  year) 
Early  greys  or  Scotch  KAIL,  Brussels  SPROUTS, &c. 
&c. 

Our  stock  of  Implements  and  field  Seeds,  is  full  and 
general,  enabling  us  to  fit  out  farmers  with  almost  ev- 
ery article  used  on  a  farm  at  the  shortest  notice. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOOKE, 
Aug,  23.  Corner  Light  and  Pratt  Et. 


Baltimore  Market — The  variations  in  flour  and 
grain  are  very  tnflin;;— indeed  scarcely  any  change 
has  occurred.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street 
flour  remains  at  $6.00,  but  it  is  scarcely  able  to  main- 
tain tiiat  elevation.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton is  maintained  so  far,  but  its  lung  continuance  is 
considered  doubtful. 

ToB\cco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00.- — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
D.OO; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00  ;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitablefor segars,  6.00  a  15  OOjyellowand 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  b  20. 00. —  Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Virginia. 4. on  a . —  Happahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky.  3  5n  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  665  hhds.  Md.;  203  hhds. 
Ohio.— total  S6S  hhds. 

Floor  —  beslwh:te  wheat  family  ,  $6.75  n  7  25;  super 

Howard-street,  6.1-'^  o ;    city   mills,  6.00  a 

city  mills  extra  6.25  a  — ;— C«kn  Meal  bbl   3  62J; 

(in  A  IN,  new  led  wheat.  1. 14  a  1.  IS;  while  do  1.15  a  1. 23-- 

— Corn,  white,  62  a  63,  yellow,  63  a  64; Kvk,  60  0 

— Oats,  28  a  31  — Beans,  75   a  80  — Peas,  65  n  70 

Ci.ovEH-SEKi    9.00  n  — TivoiHt    3.50   0  4.00  Ob- 

riiARP    Grass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Gras« 

i.25o2.50 — Herd's,  I.OOn Lucerne  —  n  37^  lb.— 

Baki.i- :t,-Fi.axskei  l.37al.50-CoiTCN.Va.l4  a  16;  Lou. 
17.1  18;  Alab.  14o  .16;  Tenn.  14  n.  15;  N.  Car.  14  n  16; 

Upland    15  a  17 Whiskev.  hhds.  1st  i.SOn; — in  bbls. 

31  n  32 Wool,  H'asAfi/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  55 

a  65;  American  Full  Blood,  60n  65;  three  quarters  do. 
45  n  SO;  half  do.  40  o  45;  quarterdo.  35  a  40;common  36 
a  40.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Sa.Nony  Fleece,  31  a  S7; 
American  Full  Blood.  23  n  SI;  three  quarters  do.  26  a 
28;  half  do.  25  a  26;q\iarlerdo  25  a  26;coinmon,25  a  26; 
HEivir,  Russia, Ion  ,«170  n  175,  Coniitiy  dew-rotted,  6 
a  7c  lb.  walei-rotted  7  o  8c  — Feaiheis,  37  n  38; — Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton.  4.00  a  4.06;    Ercuiiid.  l.oOo  bbl. 

Iron, gray  pigforfoundries  per  ton  33. fO  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton. 28. ('On  30.0i';  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 
75.00  a  85.00.  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5. 75  a  6.50 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  n3.25;  Hickory, 4. 00  a  4.50;  Pine,  2.00. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial;  The  Calalpa— Unheallhiness  of  New 
Wheat — The  Horticultural  Society  of  London  — Poison 
from  Nov/  Honey — Price  of  '*\  ool — Foreign  Markets — 
A  Walk  through  Shirley  Farm,  the  pro(ierty  of  Hill 
Carter,  Esq.  containing  remaiks  on  his  System  of 
Farming,  kc. — Manure  for  Castor  Beans— On  the 
Management  of  Farm  Dung— Peat  Mosses  and  Shell 
Marl;  Account  of  the  Peat  Mosses  and  Shell  Marl  on 
the  Estate  of  the  Dunnichen,  in  the  county  of  Forfar, 
England.  Extracted  from  a  manuscript  History  of 
Peat  Moss,  by  Andrew  Steele,  Esq.-  On  the  Botanical 
Character  of  Gama  Grass,  with  the  localities  where  it 
has  been  found — Memoranda  of  a  Journey  from  New- 
bern  to  Raleigh,  N.  C.  by  an  Amateur  Botanist — On 
the  Manufacture  of  Cotton  Seed  Oil,  and  the  Advan- 
tages likely  to  result  to  the  Southern  States,  by  A.  S. 
Clayton— Pedigrees  of  the  Durham  Bull,  Patrician, 
Inirham  Cow  Saccharissa,  and  Herforjshire  Bull 
Young  Trojan,  imported  by  Corbin  Warwick,  Esq.  of 
Richmond,  Va. — Horse  Rake— P'liie  Cattle — Good 
Wheat — Travelling  with  Bees — Prices  Current  of 
Country  Produce  in  the  Baltimore  Markets — Advertise- 
ments. 

GENERAL 
Agricnltnral  and  Ilorticultnral  Establishment; 

COMPRISING,  '*ll  ■     ( 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Utfice  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltintore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
I  and    ExperimenUl   Farm,  Garden  and   Nursery  in  tht 
vicinity. 

^^  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  cont.iining  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  &c. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  .iny  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

^^  Direction  of  Letters. — .\ddresa  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Fanner,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "L  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  comer  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  (treet;. 
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Baltimoke,  Friday,  Sept.  6,  1833. 

The  Maine  Farmer  says,  that  the  stale  of  Maine 
dues  nut  |iM'luce  bread  eriungh  lor  her  children  to  eai; 
nor  pork  enough  fur  her  children  to  eat;  nor  cheese 
enough  for  her  children  to  eat;  nor  beef  enuugh  for 
her  children  to  eat;  nor  manufacture  cloth  enough  for 
her  children  to  «car.  Uut,  that  lumber  is  her  meal, 
drink  and  cloihing.  A  sorry  prospect  for  an  agricul- 
tural paper,  we  think! 

The  paper  above  alluded  to  slates  the  above  facts 
by  way  of  reproach,  for  the  people's  neglecting  agri- 
culture, and  it  would  seem  with  some  justice,  liut, 
afti  I  all,  mankind  will  take  llie  nearest  and  easiest, 
present  route  lo  the  greatest  source  of  money,  say 
what  you  will  to  them  abuul  tlie  interests  of  posteri- 
ty. If  the  people  of  Maine  think  they  can  inak  lea 
dollars  in  selling  lumber  in  the  same  time,  and  with 
ihe  same  labor  that  lliey  can  make  nine  by  ploughing 
and  planting,  depend  upon  it,  iba:  the  dibtant  inter- 
ests of  posterity ,  hiivever  olten  suggested  lo  them, 
will  hardly  be  able  to  make  them  change  their  objects 
of  aHention;  for  human  nature  will  be  human  nature 
Still,  say  what  you  will  about  it. 


•g^The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  have 
sent  us  the  luiluwing  circular,  and  we  think  we  shall 
further  their  object  mosi  by  publishing  it,  and  request- 
iiig  each  of  our  readers  to  consider  ii  as  addressed  to 
liim. 

Pliiladcli>ltia,^uguit  26,  IS33. 

Sir, — The  PthNsvi-VANiA  Horticlltlril  So- 
ciEVT  will  hold  lis  Fillh  Annual  Exhibition  at  the 
JUusonic  Hail,  Chestnut  street,  on  Jl'ednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  II Ih  and  l-2lli  of  September. 

The  pur))uses  of  the  society  are  known  lo  you  to  be 
purely  patriotic,  its  sole  objects  being  to  advance  the 
public  good,  by  improving  the  practice  and  produc- 
tions of  HuRTlCUl-TlIKE. 

The  committee  charged  with  Ihe  preparatory  ar- 
rancemenis  for  the  Exhibition,  solicit  your  contribu- 
tions; and  should  you  be  unable,  personally  lo  iurnish 
any  thing  towards  the  coiiiemplaied  display,  you  may 
perhaps  essentially  aid  by  extending  the  notice  of  this 
circular. 

Frlits.  Flower-,  and  Culinary  Vegetables, 
are  all  ejibraced  in  the  intLnded  Exhibition;  and  spe- 
cimens of  either,  of  a  quality  meriting  distinction, 
will  be  ihaiikfully  received  and  public  acknowledged. 
When  tiansiiiilied  from  a  distance,  by  public  convey 
ance,  ihe  siicieiy  will  cheerfully  delray  the  cost  ot 
transportation.  They  may  be  addressed  lo  Messrs.  D. 
St.  C.  Lamiueths'  seed-warehouse,  Ko.  85  Chestnut 
street. 

To  prevent  confusion  it  will  be  necessary  to  present 
all  but  the  Buu^hets  on  Tuesday  the  lOlh.  The  lat- 
ter may  be  furiiiohed  on  the  mornings  of  the  days  of 
exhibition.  Respecifully, 

Joseph  Price, 
\V.  \V.  Fisher, 
George  M.  Coaies,  Commitlee 

Daviu  S.  Brown,  ^         of 

William  H.Keati>g,  I  Superinten. 


M.  C.  Cope, 
J.  W.  Burrows, 


J 


The  Guater  Cider  Mill. — We  Iiave  heard  a 
good  deal  in  limes  past  ot"  the  invention  of  a  cider 
mill  called  by  the  above  name,  but  could  never 
obtain  information  of  the  person  and  place  where  it 
was  to  be  obtained.  The  accounts  we  had  of  its 
operation  were  very  favorable,  and  on  our  recom- 
mending it  in  the  Farmer  applications  were  made  to 
us  for  the  name  and  place  of  residence  of  the  pio- 
irietor,  &.c.  but  we  could  not  give  them.  We  are 
lappy  now  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Grater  Cider 
Villi  can  be  obtained  in  Boston,  of  J.  R.  Newell,  at 
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the  agricultural  warehouse.  This  mill  is  spokt'ii  of 
by  persons  who  have  used  it  in  very  high  terms 
The  present  proprietors,  in  an  advertisement  in  the 
New  Engla-nd  Farmer,  say  that  these  nulls  are 
drawn  by  one  horse.  Si.\,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve 
feet  wheels  are  used,  some  witli  one  and  some  two 
driuiis.  They  may  be  placed  in  a  building,  and  so 
fi.xed  as  to  grind  upon  the  press,  or  into  a  trough. 
The  lollowing  cert.ficates  will  probably  give  the 
public  some  proof  of  tlieir  value. 

Meihcmj,  Jxiguil  S,  1833. 
"This  may  certify  that  we  the  sub.-cribcrs  have 
made  use  of  Joel  Farnum's  Patent  Grater  C  der 
Mill,  for  three  years  past.  We  grind  a  cheese  of 
cider  in  one  quarter  of  the  time  we  did  in  the  old 
mill;  it  grinds  better,  makes  more  and  better  cider; 
wo  grind  iipjn  the  press,  and  save  the  shovelling  of 
the  pumice,  and  the  juice  may  be  extracted  in  less 
time.  John  Clark,  2d. 

James   P.   Clark. 

Sherburne,  -tug  9,  1833. 
"Tliis  may  certify  that  wg  the  siihscribors,  have 
used  the  above  named  machine  for  three  years  last 
past,  and  approve  of  the  plan  of  grinding  apples. 
We  save  one  third  part  of  labor  and  time  in  grinding 
and  laying  up  a  cheese  of  cider.  It  grinds  better 
than  the  old  mills  generally  do,  the  cider  is  clearer 
and  contains  less  sediment;  the  cider  is  p.-essed  out 
in  less  time,  and  the  mills  are  kept  in  repair  at  lets 
expense  than  the  old  nulls. 

Aaron  Leland. 
Joseph  P.  Lelaxd. 
Sherburnti  .lug.  9,  1833. 
'•This  may  certify,  that  I  have  assisted   in   the 
making  of  cider  in  the  above  named  mills,  and  con 
sider  it  a  valuable   improvement   in   the  making  of 
cider.     At  one  lime  we  ground  and   laid   up,   apples 
sufficient  for  eight  barrels  of  cider,  in  forty  minutes, 
by   the  watch.     We  save  one  half  of  the  time,  in 
grinding  and  laying  up  the  cheese. 

Jotham  W.  Rogers. 


BARNITZ'S  BREED  OF  HOGS. 

Spritigdale,  Yoik,  Pa.  ) 
Mb.  Smith:  Au^uUH,  1833.      J 

Sir, — In  one  of  your  late  papers,  you  noticed  in 
terms  of  commendatiun,  the  breed  of  hogs  which  I 
have  kept  upon  my  farm;  and  I  now  ofl'er  to  you  a 
biief  account  of  their  origin  and  peculiar  properties  of 
value.  In  the  valleys  of  Pennsylvania,  the  farmers 
generally  have  dislilleries,  and  their  stuck  of  hogs  is 
obtained  from  the  western  drovers,  who  collect  them  as 
they  can  get  them.  'J  he  distillery  affords  anundance 
ol  food,  and  Ihe  good  and  bad,  when  moderately  fat, 
are  sold  in  a  mixed  lot  for  the  city  markets,  without 
much  regard  to  quality,  or  any  discrimination  as  to 
the  separate  values  of  the  animals. 

Chester  county  seems  to  form  an  exception;  there 
are  few  distilleries  there;  and  Ihe  farmers,  lo  turn 
iheir  means  to  the  greatest  advantage,  have  shown  a 
laudable  attention  to  their  farm  slocks.  The  breed  of 
hogs,  especially,  which  is  preserved  with  great  care, 
has  a  celebrity  ihroughout  Ihe  state.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  their  origin;  but  incline  to  the  opi 
nion  that  they  are  a  cross  from  the  Chinese,  with  the 
English  white  Suffolk  breed,  of  which  some  were  im- 
ported to  Philadelphia  county  many  years  since. — 
They  are  white  in  color,  of  fine  form,  easily  fauened, 
and  of  early  maturity:  at  one  year,  without  extra 
keep,  they  ofien  weigh  3u0. 

I  obtained  several  females  of  the  Chester  breed,  and 
found  on  the  farm  of  an  intelligent  man  in  this  county, 
a  peculiar  kind  which  I  thuught  valuable — they  were 
in  sha|ie  like  Ihe  Chinese,  but  larffer  in  growth,  of  a 
red  color,  with  occasional  black  spots.  The  owner 
told  me  be  had  first  obtained  Ihem  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Westminster.  Maryland,  and  that  they  were 
said  lo  be  of  Ihe  Parkinson  breed.  1  procured  a  boar 
of  this  kind,  and  adopting  the  recommendation  of  the 


celebrated  Cline,  crossed  with  Ihe  larger  Chester 
breed,  'i'his  is  the  slock  I  have  had,  and  they  are 
much  esKemed  by  all  who  have  seen  them.  They 
fallen  easy,  at  any  age,  and  when  fat  will  weigh  at 
i.ine  nionihs  200  and  at  a  year  300  and  more.  1  had 
one  which  was  kepi  until  twenty-seven  months  old, 
the  last  three  inunths  being  put  up  lo  fallen;  lie 
weighed  494  neat  weight.  1  ihoiighl  this  cross  an 
improveiuent  in  some  respects,  but  the  clear  while  of 
the  Chester  breed  was  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
the  bleeders  1  now  have,  are  chiilly  of  this  kind — 
Those  I  sent  lo  you  last  season  and  this  spring,  em- 
braced both  varieties  — the  white  being  of  the  full 
Chester  breed,  or  with  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
other  blood. 

I  have  seven  or  eight  breeders,  producing  from 
eighty  lo  one  hundred  pi^s  in  the  year,  about  the  half 
1  dispose  of  currently  al  five  dollars  the  pair,  and  this 
pays  Ihe  expense  of  keeping  and  fattening  Ihe  whole. 
'I'lie  common  stock  of  this  neighborhood  does  not  com- 
mand more  than  three  dollars  for  the  best  pairs,  and 
the  demand  lor  those  I  have  would  enable  me  to  sell, 
al  the  above  rale,  many  more  than  I  can  spare. 

I  have  nu  disiillery;  my  mode  of  feeding  is,  the  first 
winter  feed  on  b'  iled  potatoes  and  pumpkins,  with  lin- 
seed oil  meal  occasionally;  in  ihe  summer,  keep  them 
on  the  clover  field,  say  from  May  to  November;  those 
intended  for  fattening,  are  then  put  up  fur  fuurorfive 
weeks,  and  ted  upon  corn;  five  bushels  lo  each  in  the 
ear  (but  belter  if  ground;  will  bring  them  to  full  con- 
diiiun  fui  killing. 

I  have  a  cheap  and  useful  boiling  apparatus,  the 
whole  Cost  being  n,.t  more  than  eight  dollars;  it  is 
simply  a  casl  iron  ketlle,  cunlaining  a  barrel,  put  up 
like  a  hatter's  ketlle,  wiih  a  small  fire  place  below, 
and  flues  running  up  behind;  a  sheet  iron  lid  covers 
the  top,  and  a  rough  board  shed  is  fixed  about  it  to 
keep  otf  the  wind  and  rain.  A  boy  in  two  hours  may 
thus  boll  several  barrels  of  pumpkins,  and  refuse  pota- 
toes or  turnips,  and  the  slop  keeps  moderately  warm 
during  two  or  ihree  days,  even  in  winter;  a  sprinkling 
of  sail  is  necessary,  and  a  few  handfulls  of  corn  meal 
wi,l  riclily  improve  ihe  mass.  A  piece  of  rotten  wood 
or  a  shovel  of  coals  from  the  bake  oven-pil,  occasion- 
ally thrown  into  the  pens,  is  leceived  as  a  luxury,  and 
I  suppose  a  useful  absorbent. 

Tiie  praises  of  Ihe  poor  mmVs  cow  we  oflen  hear, 
but  the  poor  man's  pig  1  deem  of  really  greater  value. 
The  cow,  it  is  true,  yields  his  family  a  luxury  durino- 
nine  months  in  the  year,  but  at  an  expense  not  less 
Uian  twenly-five  dollars.  A  pair  of  pigs,  of  a  good 
breed,  the  cost  of  which  with  keep  and  lattenincr  will 
nut  exceed  filieen  dollars,  furnishes  his  family°wilh 
five  hundred  pounds  of  meal,  sufficient  for  his  year's 
consumption. 

Among  the  agricultural  improvements  of  the  day, 
some  atleiilion  has  been  excited  to  the  breed  of  hogs! 
and  the  mischievous  iioiion  long  prevailing,  ihat  feed 
miikes  the  breed,  is  going  by.  A  valuable  article  was 
published  some  lime  ago  in  your  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  the  pen  of  your  late  lamented  correspon- 
dent, iMr.  IMeade,  containing  many  excellent  hints. 

The  loss  of  ihis  useful  citizen  to  the  agricultnral  com- 
munity, would  seem  to  make  it  incumbent  upon 
others,  to  contribute  occasion.il  suggestions,  which 
their  practice  or  inlbrmation  may  furnish,  lo  further 
our  common  cause;  and  in  the  hope  that  the  example 
may  draw  upon  the  leisure  hours  of  some  to  follow 
me,  1  have  extended  my  sketch  to  a  more  tedious  de- 
rail than  1  al  first  intended.  C  A.  Barmtz. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  Thursday,  Aug.  8. 
Our  cotton  market  towards  the  close  of  last  week 
receded  a  little.  Some  few  of  the  holders  having 
given  way  about  l-4d,  and  in  some  instances  as 
much  as  s;-3d  cliiefly  the  low  and  middling  qualities 
of  American  cotton.  Other  kinds,  however,  such  as 
Brazil  and  Sural,  kept  very  firm,  and  obtained,  in 
some  instances,  a  little  advance. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
Experiments   A^D  Obskrvatioks   ok   the   Fer- 
mentation OF  Manuhus. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  expeiimenls  in  agri- 
culture wliich  result  in  failure  and  loss,  if  correcily 
reported,  would  be  scarcely  less  iiislruciive  than  the 
smaller  number  which  prove  successful  and  profilable. 
All  ivill  assent  to  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  but  (ew 
are  willinor  to  act  in  accordance.  1  propose  submit- 
ting a  report  of  this  character  lo  the  readers  of  the 
Farmers'  Register,  in  which  errors,  caused  by  igno- 
rance and  ine.\pericnce,  are  at  least  as  conspicuous  as 
correct  views;  and  as  much  of  value  was  lost,  as  se- 
cured by  my  operations.  Still,  I  am  jiersuaded,  that 
even  from  my  erroneous  management  and  mislalies,  I 
have  received  profitable  lessons,  and  that  my  facis 
and  observations  may  also  be  useful  to  other  farmers, 
even  if  my  deductions  are  not  altogether  correct. 

Circumstances  enabled  me  last  winter,  for  the  first 
time,  to  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  to  the 
collection  and  ))reparaiion  of  vegetable  matters  fur 
manures.  Having  but  little  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  my  opinions  as  lo  the  best  management  ol  manures, 
and  not  moie  in  any  or  all  of  the  innumerable  writers 
on  this  subject,  1  determined  lo  lest  my  opinions  by 
experiments,  and  to  record  my  observaiions  minutely 
for  my  future  use.  Tiiis  journa  1  of  my  operations, 
with  but  (ew  alleraiions  in  form  only,  will  constitute 
the  present  comn.unicalion.  Entertaining  the  opin- 
ion that  the  fermenlaiion  of  coarse  manures  is  neces- 
sary, but  that  great  and  needless  loss  is  caused  usual- 
ly by  that  process,  it  was  my  aim  so  to  conduct  the 
fermentation  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  usual 
loss  of  its  prodircts. 

A  new  site  w  as  chosen  for  the  barn  and  threshing 
machine,  the  most  convenient  for  making  manure,  as 
Avell  as  for  storing  the  yrain  crops.  Between  the  barn 
on  one  side,  and  the  jdace  intended  for  the  stables  and 
corn  cribs  on  the  other,  a  space  of  fifty  yards  square 
was  marked  ufi"  for  the  winier  cow  yard.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1832,  the  middle  of  this  space  was  dug  out  to  the 
depth  of  fifieen  inches,  and  tlie  earth  moved  in  carls 
and  deposited  on  the  outer  twelve  feet  of  the  square, 
so  as  to  foim,  w-hen  completed,  a  basin,  the  middle  of 
which  was  two  and  a  half  feet  deeper  than  the  raised 
surrounding  border.  This  border  was  intended  to 
form  a  dry  resting  place  for  the  cattle,  and  also  to 
keep  in  the  fluid  pans  of  the  manure,  and  to  keep  out 
rain  water  from  the  adjacent  higher  ground,  which  (it 
was  feared)  might  otherwise  have  made  the  litter  loo 
wet  for  the  comlortand  health  of  the  caltle.  The  sod 
was  a  sandy  loam,  about  six  inches  deep,  and  the  sob- 
soil  becoming  a  sandy  clay  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
from  the  surface — not  quite  close  enougli  to  keep  wa- 
ter from  sinking,  but  would  become  so  by  being  tram- 
pled. The  middle  of  the  basin  was  of  this  subsoil, 
while  the  (juler  edges  and  the  raised  borders  were 
mostly  of  the  lighter  soil.  The  yard  was  enclosed 
hy  a  straight  fence — and  along  the  norlh  side  and 
partly  on  the  adjoining  cast  and  west  sides,  a  sloping 
slab  shelter  was  made  to  protect  the  cattle  in  bad 
wealher. 

All  the  callle,  except  working  oxen,  grass  heeves 
intended  for  early  slautjhler,  and  mi!ch  cows,  were 
penned  here  at  night  from  October  1 5th,  and  a  slight 
iitterinnr  was  given  at  first  of  straw  and  leaves,  (heap- 
ed in  the  woods  the  preceding  winier.)  and  which  was 
increased  somewhat  every  day,  by  similar  materials, 
and  soon  alter  by  the  stalks  of  ihe  first  gathered  corn. 
As  the  cattle  were  turned,  during  llie  greater  part  of 
the  day,  into  a  clover  field,  they  eat  Utile  or  no  dry 
food  for  some  weeks,  and  during  that  time  no  mure 
litter  was  given  than  enough  to  absurb  the  ani- 
mal manure.  Afterwards  corn  stalks  and  straw  were 
added  rapidly,  and  leaves  as  ofien  as  I  he  other  labors 
of  the  farm  permitted  ihem  to  be  hauled.  The  rak- 
ing of  the  new  crop  of  leaves  for  litter,  was  begun 


October  ilSlh,  on  a  few  acres  of  land  covered  exclu- 
sively by  pines  of  the  second  growth.  Pine  leaves, 
which  are  considered  the  best  lor  manure  (and  certain- 
ly are  the  heaviesi  and  easiest  to  manage)  begin  lo  fall 
early  in  October,  and  by  the  29lh  had  nearly  all  fal- 
len, when  the  leaves  of  deciduous  forest  trees  were 
just  beginning  to  drop.  Ueing  sitisfied  that  every 
rain  which  falls  on  them  afterwards,  extracts  some  of 
their  enriching  principles,  1  wished  to  have  them 
heaped  as  soon  as  possible  after  falling.  At  any  time, 
leaves  must  furnish  a  pour  material  fur  manure,  and 
much  more  so  as  usually  gathered  afler  exposure  to  a 
winter's  lains.  My  later  raking  (as  leisure  permitted 
through  the  winter)  w^s  in  woods  of  mixed  pine  and 
oak,  part  of  which  had  been  raked  over  the  winier 
before,  and  the  balance  never,  so  that  old  as  well  as 
new  leaves  were  brought  in.  Besides  the  le.ives,  the 
materials  fur  manure  were,  the  stalks  and  olher  forage 
of  a  crop  of  560  barrels  of  corn,  and  the  straw  of 
•000  bushels  of  wheat — and  perhaps,  9000  pounds  of 
clover  hay.  These  were  fur  the  stable  and  olher  pens 
hereafier  to  be  described,  as  well  as  this,  on  which  no 
foud  was  used  except  suaw,  curn-stalks,  shucks  and 
lops.  The  number  of  cattle  from  October  15th  to 
December  22d.  on  this  large  pen,  was  thirty-five  on 
an  average;  and  forty-five  after  that  time. 

Nine  mules  were  kept  in  a  littered,  unsheltered 
pen, and  three  horses  in  covered  stalls  in  the  same  en- 
closure. The  manure  there  made  before  the  IJth  of 
October,  had  been  moved  out  and  ploughed  in  for 
wheat,  and  the  yards  and  stalls  were  then  littered 
again  with  old  leaves  and  straw,  and  (from  neglect)  not 
enough  was  given  either  for  making  manure,  or  fur 
the  comfort  of  the  animals,  until  December  22d, 
when  the  litter  was  found  to  be  only  from  four  to  six 
inches  deep, compactly  trodden, and  wet  throughout — 
enough  so  in  some  places  for  fluid  to  trickle  from  it, 
when  dug  into  for  examination.  The  horses  and 
mules  were  regularly  worked,  and  fed  plentifully 
with  corn  as  well  as  fodder  or  clover  hay. 

A  I  bird  pen  was  for  eleven  working  oxen,  in  which 
they  had  been  penned  on  liller  and  fed  with  hay  or 
olher  long  forage,  since  October  4th.  They  were 
generally  kept  at  work. 

December  24lh. — Afler  sixty  hours  continuance  of 
temperature  below  the  freezing  point  in  the  shade, 
(and  the  nights  much  colder)  examined  the  warmth 
of  the  litter  in  the  three  pens,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  A.  iSI. 

The  litter  of  the  ox  pen  (which  for  distinclion  will 
be  called  No.  1)  was  14  inches  thick  in  the  middle, 
aijd  lessened  to  eight  near  tlie  edges — compact  and 
moist,  but  dryer  ihan  the  mule  litter.  Two  different 
places  shewed  the  fullowing  degrees  of  temperature. 
1st  place,  at  6  inches  deep     -  -  -       47° 

—  —         10     —         —     -  -  -       49° 

—  —         14     —        —  (the  bottom)  56° 
2d  place,  where  thinner, 

At  C  inches        -         .  -  .  -       47° 

9  —  -         -  -  -  -       52° 

'1  he  mule  pen.  (No.  2,)  when  in  the  wet  stale  above 
described,  had  two  days  before  been  well  covered  wi.lh 
dry  leaves.  In  three  plai'es  at  the  bottom  of  Ihe  lil- 
ler and  touching  the  e.irlh,  the  temperature  was  48°, 
49°  anil  47°— and  at  a  less  depth  immedialely  over 
the  two  first,  the   thermometer  showed  46°  and  44°. 

In  the  farm  yard,  (No.  3,)  owing  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  cattle  compared  to  the  space,  the  liller  was  not 
made  compact  as  in  the  other  pens,  and  several  inches 
of  the  lop,  which  had  been  laid  on  since  the  last  rain, 
(two  weeks  before)  was  louse  and  dry.  The  moist 
and  more  compact,  was  ten  inches  thick  in  the  mid- 
dle, the  deepest  part  of  the  yard,  and  not  more  than 
four  on  the  outer  parts. 

Temperature  of  three  difTerent  places,  in   compact 
litter,  where  thickest, 
6  inches  deep  -  55°  58°  57° 

10     —       —  -  47°  58°  55° 

In  thinner  parts  of  the  litter. 
At  3  inches  deep  50°  'SiO  *50JO 


The  two  last  (marked')  were  und^r  the  shed  on 
the  raised  border,  and  nere  most  exposed  to  the  sun 
from  Ihe  south.  In  this  yard,  the  thickest  part  of  the 
litter  was  the  warmest— and  ihe  middle  of  the  bed 
was  generally  warmer  than  the  butiom.  In  the  ox 
pen  the  lilier  was  evidently  best  rolled  (or  the  tex- 
ture most  weakened  by  commencing  fermentation) 
though  this  eftect  was  very  slight.  The  mule  pen 
litter,  which  is  much  the  ricliest,  but  is  also  the  thin- 
nest and  wettest,  had  ihe  lowest  temperature.  Query. 
Had  not  the  recent  cold  wealher  luwered  the  warmth 
previously  acquired  from  fermenl:ition?  Tlie  litter  of 
the  faliening  hug  pen,  which  was  mixed  with  a  large 
proportion  of  earth,  was  4S — and  ihe  inside  of  a  dry 
slack  of  fodder  (examined  fur  cum[iarison)  at  eighteen 
inches  from  the  outside,  and  six  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, wasat  40°.  The  lowest  temperature  of  the  ma- 
nure being  7°  higher,  showed  that  fermenlaiion  was 
going  on. 

January  1,1833.  A  heavy  soaking  rain,  and  the 
weaiher  very  warm  for  the  seasun.  As  Soon  as  the 
rain  ceased,  began  to  dig  up  and  heap  the  manure  of 
the  ox  pen,  (No.  1.)  The  oxen  had  nut  been  on  it 
since  December  22d,  when  they  had  been  moved  toa 
part  of  the  farm  yard,  (No.  3.)  January  2d,  at  nine 
o'clock  A.  JM.,  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade 
was  51° — and  at  the  same  time  the  manure  not  yet 
heaped  (though  il  had  been  sumewhal  loosened  by  the 
hues  the  evening  before,  and  pnssib'y  fermenlaiion 
might  have  been  thereby  excited)  was  G5°  to  71°,  in 
diflerent  places.  The  heap  made  between  16  and  18 
hours  before,  was  already  ihruwing  out  warm  vapor, 
smelling  of  ammonia,  and  wiih,n  the  bulk  was  found 
lo  be  99°.  This  unexpected  heat  and  the  ammonia- 
cal  smell  was  unexplained  then;  but  afterwards,  when 
using  the  manure,  I  learned  from  my  over=eer,  that 
when  he  began  Ihe  heap  in  mv  absence,  20  or  30 
hand  barrow  loads  had  been  bruoghl  and  thrown  on  of 
the  rich  liller  of  the  coverel  horse  sialls  — but  finding 
it  too  dry  for  heaping,  he  had  stopped  any  further  ad- 
dition. 

The  heaping  which  had  ceased  since  the  preceding 
night,  was  now  resumed  and  finished.  The  whole 
heap,  thrown  up  li;;lilly  by  forks  and  shovels, 
and  not  trodden,  (except  a  litile  at  ihe  last  lo  shape 
the  top,)  was  raised  to  seven,  and  in  part  to  eight  feet 
high,  the  sides  cut  down  as  steep  as  they  would  stand, 
and  the  top  left  depressed  in  the  middle.  A  cover  of 
wet  leaves  (which  had  been  laid  in  tlje  adjacent  road 
to  be  trodden  and  absorb  water,  bul  contained  no 
dung)  was  thrown  over  the  top  to  ihe  depth  of  twelve 
inches,  lying  as  they  fell  from  ihe  shovels.  Over  the 
leaves,  soil  was  thrown  about  fuur  inches  deep,  and 
then  sowed  thickly  with  oals.  This  cover  of  earth 
was  given,  first,  to  keep  the  whole  surface  of  the  ma- 
nure moist,  instead  of  its  drying  and  remaining  un- 
changed six  or  eight  inches  in,  as  when  left  uncover- 
ed; second,  to  cause  all  the  seeds  of  cheat  and  other 
weeds  to  sprout,  and  by  that  means  to  perish;  third, 
to  absorb  the  escaping  gases,  if  that  is  possible;  and 
fourthly,  to  use  those  gases  in  feeding  the  growth  of 
oals,  both  to  add  to  Ihe  bulk  of  manure,  and  to  furnish 
a  test  or  measure  of  the  escape  of  rich  aeriform  fluids. 
The  escape  of  visible  vapur  ceased  with  the  adding 
to  the  heap.  No  fluid  trickled  frum  the  heap,  which 
showed  it  was  nut  wet  enouyh. 

The  liller  of  the  other  yaids  having  been  recently 
added  to  largely,  was  not  wet  enough  to  heap.  No. 
3,  tried  in  difTerent  places,  was  at  60°,  61°  and  62°. 

I  hail  never  heaped  manure  before,  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  spring  wealher.  My  object  now,  was 
to  have  the  fermentation  completed  with  as  little  ex- 
cess of  heal  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  the  great  loss 
usually  incurred  from  violent  fennentaiion.  If  fer- 
mentation would  go  on,  it  seemed  that  cold  weather 
would  be  the  best  to  keep  it  moderate. 

From  January  Isl  to  4th,  warmer  than  usual  for  the 
season,  and  much  more  so  from  the  4lh  to  Ihe  7th. 
Rain  on  the  7lh,  and  at  night  the  first  snow  that  had 
fallen  during  the  winier,  and  a  change  to  cold  wea- 
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Iher.  Several  rains  and  more  snow  by  the  lOlh,  wlien 
it  became  excessively  culd,  and  continued  so  until  the 
12th.  'I'hermoineter  not  observed  out  of  doors,  but 
was  at  20°  between  8  and  9  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the 
lllh,  in  my  passaijp,  which  is  between  two  rooms 
with  good  lires,  and  in  one  of  which  a  fire  was  kept 
up  through  the  nii;lit  as  well  as  day.  On  the  lOlh, 
the  litter  of  mule  pen  (No.  2)  was  heaped  when  very 
wet,  and  mi.xed  with  tlie  litter  of  the  covered  stalls. 
Being  absent  al  the  lime,  no  observation  was  made  by 
the  thermometer;  but  from  tlie  extreme  coldness  of 
the  weather,  1  suppose  that  every  part  of  the  manure 
must  have  been  reduced  nearly  to  the  freezing  point 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  it  was  thrown  on  tlie  lieap. 
To  have  as  little  ol  surface  as  possible,  and  to  prevent 
the  mules  treading  on  the  manure,  the  heap  was  made 
to  fill  a  round  pen  of  six  feet  high,  and  r;cised  above 
four  feet  still  higher  in  the  middle,  or  ten  feet  in  all. 
No  cover  of  earth  or  leaves  had  been  laid  on.  When  I 
first  saw  the  heap,  on  the  1  Jlh,  there  was  no  outward 
sign  of  fermenlaiiun  having  commenced;  and,  at  18 
inches  depth  from  the  side,  the  temperature  was  4^1°. 
I  feared  that  it  would  not  begin  to  ferment,  without  a 
complete  opening,  and  second  heaping.  Dark  colored 
fluid  had  exuded  from  the  heap,  and  continued  to  do 
so  for  some  days  later,  forming  puddles  around  the 
base. 

The  heap  No.  1,  by  January  12th,  Iiad  sunk  to 
five  and  a  half  feet  high.  Most  of  this  loss  of  height 
must  have  been  caused  merely  by  the  compression  of 
the  loose  litler.  No  vapor  had  been  seen  to  escape 
since  it  was  finished,  whence  I  supposed  that  the 
cover  of  earth,  by  its  pressure,  had  stopped  the  fer- 
mentation. But  on  striking  into  the  heap  with  a  grub- 
bing hoe,  warm  steam  came  out.  Before  this,  there 
was  no  outward  indication  of  the  slightest  warmth, 
except  that  the  outside  was  thawed  in  a  few  spots,  and 
snow  was  but  thinly  springled  on  a  few  other  places, 
though  the  ground  was  covered  more  than  an  inch 
deep.  The  fermentation  however,  had  been  sufficient 
to  rot  the  manure  enough  for  tne  to  thrust  the  helve 
of  a  hoe  two  and  a  half  feet  in  the  side,  without  much 
eflfort.  'I'he  thermometer  put  into  holes  so  made  in 
different  places,  and  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
surface,  showed  the  following  degrees  of  temperature: 
118°  on  the  north  side,  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  where  the  mixture  of  stable  manure  was 
made. 
100°  south  side,  at  the  same  height. 
78°  another  place. 

68°      —        —    one  foot  from  the  ground. 
64°      —         —         —  _  — 

62°  deeper  in  the  same  hole. 
Poles  had  been  placed  in  the  heap  to  show  the  tem- 
perature by  drawing  them  out  and  feeling  them.  This 
had  been  done  on  the  lOih,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
heat  was  greatest  about  two  feet  from  the  outside. 
But  few  of  the  oats  had  yet  come  up,  and  those  most- 
ly on  the  south  side,  showing  that  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  more  than  of  the  manure  had  caused  them  to 
sprout. 

On  the  14lh  was  the  first  thawing  in  the  shade, 
and  indeed,  there  had  been  but  little  in  the  sun.  Ob- 
served a  barely  perceptible  escape  of  vapor  from  a 
fissure  in  the  crust  near  the  top  of  the  oldest  heap, 
(No.  1.)  Began  to  cut  away  the  outer  part  of  one 
side  of  the  heap,  (where  the  greatest  heat  had  been 
found,)  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  and  to  use 
some  of  the  manure  in  an  experiment.  A  perpendi- 
cular section  being  made,  shewed  that  the  manure 
was  enough  rotted  for  use,  (about  half  rotted,)  from 
the  outside  cover  o(  leaves,  to  two,  or  two  and  a  half 
feet  deeper  in.  This  best  rotted  part  was  still  very 
warm,  and  in  different  places  showed  the  following 
degrees  of  temperature— 118°,  110°,  110°  and  100°. 
Some  spots  were  "^/ij-c^/ong-ed"  or  moldy — and  these 
were  evidently  caused  in  most  cases  by  the  mixture 
of  stable  manure,  which  I  then  first  learned  had  been 
made.  In  some  of  these  moldy  spots,  the  heat  was 
142°  and   1-16°.     The  interior  and  lower  part  of  the 


heap,  from  the  earth  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  was 
11G°,  quite  moist,  and  mote  so  than  the  upper  part, 
but  was  very  little  reduced  by  rotting,  from  being  so 
much  compressed.  Tlie  vapor  poured  from  all  this 
digging  as  Irom  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  By  the 
next  day  all  visible  escape  of  vapor  had  ceased,  ex- 
cept a  barely  perceptible  issue  at  a  fire-fanged  spot — 
but  it  again  poured  out.  though  in  less  quantity,  upon 
cutting  in  with  a  hoe,  I'ur  inspection.  At  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  wiilun  the  pr-rpendicular  cut,  in 
the  upper  and  most  rotted  part,  the  temperature  had 
fallen  to  Uti°— and  to  90°  and  92°,  at  the  same  dis- 
tance within  the  lower  and  unrotled  part.  In  a  fire- 
langed  spot  it  was  1 12°.  Dug  into  the  opposite  (south) 
side  of  the  hea)i,  and  discovered  no  moldiness,  ex- 
cept a  spot  so  small  that  it  would  have  escaped  com- 
mon observation.  On  this  side,  the  unrotted  manure 
came  nearer  to  the  surface.  'I'emperature  two  or  two 
and  a  half  feet  in,  was  93°  in  the  most  rotted,  and 
92°  in  the  least.  The  weather  had  become  much 
warmer  within  the  preceding  twenty- four  hours. 

The  observations  made  on  this  body  of  manure 
seemed  to  justify  the  following  inferences:  1st.  That 
the  heap  was  made  too  liigh,  to  allow  the  lower  part 
to  rot  speedily;  2d,  that  the  heat  and  moisture  re- 
maining in  that  bottom,  proved  that  the  fermentation, 
though  retarded,  wasstill  going  on,  and  in  lime,  would 
be  effectual;  3d,  that  as  no  perceptible  vapor  had  es- 
caped (with  the  single  slight  exception  stated  before,) 
after  the  heap  was  finished  and  while  covered,  there 
could  not  have  been  any  material  loss  of  fertilizing 
matter,  from  the  process  of  fermentation.  A  paper 
moistened  with  diluted  muriatic  acid  was  exposed 
this  day  (January  15th)  to  the  vapor,  as  was  also 
the  open  vial  containing  it,  and  no  dense  fumes  were 
produced,  which  Davy  tells  us  would  indicate  a  loss. 

On  the  14th,  began  to  heap  the  litter  of  the  farm- 
yard (No.  3,)  making  the  heap  in  the  middle  and 
lowest  part.  The  litter  there  was  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  thick.  The  part  which  remained  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  heap,  (as  was  done  in  the  other 
cases,)  was  first  dug  and  well  loosened  before  throw- 
ing more  on.  The  temperature  was  highest  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  bed,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  ysrd  was  66°,  64°,  53°,  62°.  To  my  surprise, 
after  so  much  rain  and  snow,  the  litter  was  not  satu- 
rated with  water,  nor  indeed  was  every  spot  moist. 
Fearing  that  this  would  make  fermentation  imperfect 
or  irregular,  stopped  the  work,  after  making  the  heap 
about  seven  feet  high,  on  a  circular  base  of  twenty  to 
twenty-two  feet  across.  Fenced  it  around,  to  prevent 
its  being  trodden  by  the  caitle,  and  filled  the  space  on 
the  yard  just  cleared,  with  fresh  litter. 

Notwithstanding  the  change  to  warmer  weather, 
this  heap  (No.  3)  was,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
still  so  much  frozen  on  the  surface  generally,  that  on 
walking  on  it,  rny  weight  did  not  always  break  the 
crust  of  frozen  litter,  though  the  lightness  of  the  mass 
caused  the  surface  to  be  depressed  where  trodden 
upon.  Vapor  (which  seemed  altogether  watery,  from 
its  want  of  odor,)  was  issuing  from  one  point,  the 
highest  of  the  heap. — The  thermometer  sunk  two 
feet  in  that  place,  showed  74°.  No  where  else  did 
the  heap  exhibit  any  evidence  of  fermentation  being 
excited.     In  the  side,  one  foot  in,  it  was  50°. 

No  vapor  was  issuing  from  either  of  the  two  older 
heaps.  No.  2,  showed  a  slight  internal  warmth,  (not 
measured,)  but  no  vapor  from  pulling  out  a  stick 
thrust  in  three  feet  deep.  The  heat  had  increased 
somewhat  by  the  19lh,  but  still  no  vapor  perceptible, 
until  the  heap  was  dug  into  for  examination,  when  it 
issued,  but  as  from  a  very  moderate  internal  heat. 
The  thermometer  at  a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  top 
showed  66°  only — and  on  the  slope  and  something 
deeper  in  the  body,  77°. 

The  oldest  heap  (No.  1)  was  examined  also  on  the 
19th  on  the  south  side,  and  deeper  in  the  same  place 
tried  last.  The  rotting  had  gone  still  lower,  not  more 
than  a  foot  of  the  bottom  now  remaining  quite  unrot- 
ted.     The  general    temperature   was   much   lower, 


(which  was  very  desirable,)  except  in  the  unrotted 
bottom.  This  part  was  at  74°  near  the  junction  with 
the  more  reduced  body  above,  and  C0°  in  a  mass  of 
wet  straw,  which  had  not  even  changed  to  a  dark  co- 
lor. The  upper  and  more  rotted  part  was,  in  differ- 
ent places,  7.!°,  80°,  and  94°  — the  last  in  the  only 
visible  fire-fanged  spot,  and  where  most  vapor  show- 
ed, upon  digging  in  the  mass. 

From  the  heap  commenced  in  the  cow-yard,  (No. 
3,)  vapor  was  now  issuing  at  most  parts  of' the  top — 
and  on  thrusting  a  slick  down  two  and  a  half  feet 
through  the  loose  and  open  materials,  where  most  va- 
por came  out,  the  heat  was  found  to  be  128°,  and 
106°  at  another  place.  The  sloping  sides  slightly 
frozen,  and  at  one  foot  and  a  half  in,  showed  50°  only. 
The  vapor,  from  its  want  of  odor,  seemed  still  to  car- 
ry off  little  or  nothing  except  moistuie.  On  the  21st, 
it  issued  still  more  abundantly  from  the  lop,  and  con- 
veyed a  scent  of  rotting  vegetable  matter — notammo- 
niacal.  Temperature  124°  at  one  foot  and  a  half  deep. 
This  heap  was  not  only  too  dry,  but  was  certainly  of 
very  poor  materials,  and  its  rapid  and  violent  fermen- 
tation was  (juite  unexpected.  Was  it  caused  by  the 
loose  and  open  texture  of  the  mass,  and  the  quantity 
of  air  consequently  enclosed?  Threw  a  cover  of  a 
foot  thickness  of  litter  (cut  from  the  edges  of  the 
heap)  over  the  top,  to  arrest  and  save  the  vapor.  By 
thus  cutting  into  the  sides,  it  was  found  that  fermen- 
tation was  going  on  throughout.  At  different  places, 
from  five  to  seven  feet  within  the  first  circumference, 
and  fiom  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  from  the 
earth,  the  following  various  degrees  of  temperature 
were  exhibited  — 60°,  05°  8.-)°,  76°,  91°,  and  94°. 
The  greatest  heat  of  the  sides  was  generally  near  the 
bottom.  On  the  22d,  again  covered  the  top  with  a 
coat  of  cold  litter  from  the  sides,  as  vapor  was  pour- 
ing out  in  greater  quantify  than  before.  Where  most 
issued,  a  hole  was  opened  for  the  thermometer  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  and  the  heat  found  to  be  143°,  the 
highest  yet  known.  Another  place  from  which  less 
issued  was  only  76°.  The  weather  warm  then,  and 
for  several  days  previous. 

This  day  the  first  vapor  was  seen  to  rise  from  the 
male  pen  heap,  (No.  2.)  On  January  24th,  a  heavy 
rain,  which,  however  did  not  make  the  litter  of  the 
farm-yard  wet  enough;  but  as  r,o  better  state  could  be 
expected  soon,  we  proceeded  to  heap  it  around  the 
first  part  of  No.  3.  The  heat  of  this  on  opening  the 
top,  was  found  by  my  overseer  too  hot  to  be  borne  by 
his  hand  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  the  top 
was  then  covered  over  with  three  inches  of  earth, 
which  had  not  been  done  earlier,  from  the  fear  of  its 
preventing  fermentation  in  so  poor  a  mass.  This 
served  to  stop  the  visible  escape  of  vapor,  though  not 
to  check  the  fermentation  too  much,  (if  at  all,)  as  I 
Ibund  it  on  (he  28th,  at  eighteen  inches  below  the 
earth, tobe  102°,  and  in  another  place, 90°.  Theheap- 
ing  was  stopped  on  the  28lh,  about  one- fourth  of  the 
yard  being  still  left.  On  this?  where  the  litter  was 
thickest,  (about  twenty  inches,)  it  was  fementing  as 
it  lay,  and  vapor  rose  I'rom  it  as  it  was  dug  into  for 
heaping.  Its  temperature  in  different  places,  was  80°, 
70°,  89".  The  fermentation,  however,  was  very  un- 
equal: some  spots  were  fire  fanged,  and  others  still 
dry  and  unchanged.  The  heap  (built  aiound  thefirst 
work)  was  raised  generally  losi.x  and  a  half  or  seven 
feet,  on  a  circular  base,  twenty-two  yards  across. 
The  heap  was  fenced  in,  and  fresh  litter  thrown  over 
the  uncovered  part  of  the  yard.  Earth  three  inches 
thick  was  thrown  over  only  a  small  part  of  the  top  to 
try  the  effect.  The  first  of  the  latest  heaping  was 
already  smoking  (on  the  28ih)  in  some  places,  and 
there  the  heat  was  fuund  to  be  90°. 

30th.  \  steady  slow  rain  nearly  through  the 
day.  The  out-spreading  edges  of  No.  3  cut  down 
and  thrown  upon  the  top.  The  weather  generally 
warm  latterly. 

31st.  The  rain  had  served  to  lessen  greatly  the 
issuing  of  vapor  I'rom  the  heap  No.  3.  Proceeded  to 
add  the  balance  left  on  the  yard  to  the  same  heap. 
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raising  Ihe  pan  now  ihrown  np  lo  eight  feel  liigli. — 
The  oldesl  cenlral  part- had  sliuun  no  vapur  since 
being  covered  with  earth,  (on  the  iblU.)  but,  on  run- 
ning a  pole  perpendicularly  through  the  crusl,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  lower,  the  heal  was  found  to  be 
ISiO.  In  a  pari  of  the  la:er  heapinjr,  (ol  ihe  -iSih,) 
where  most  vapor  issued,  it  was  105'-' — and  where 
none  was  visible,  only  66°.     Slowly  raining  au:iin. 

February  1st.  Finished  heaping  all  ihe  old  liller  lo 
No.  3,  which  then  occupied  so  large  a  pnrlion  of  ihe 
yard,  that  there  was  nm  enou<;li  roDin  lell  f.ir  thecal 
tic,  though  they  were  siiil  c(nifined  lo  the  surruunding 
space.  The  heap  was  thirty  yards  acnws  the  base 
and  seven  and  a  half  ieel  liigli  when  first  built. — 
Earth  was  ihrcjwn  over  the  greater  pari  of  ihe  lop, 
(where  not  done  before.)  but  very  irregularly,  as  the 
laborers  could  not  seu  how  lo  aim  the  casts  liuin  llieir 
shovels.  Much  increase  of  vapur  before  this  opera- 
tion. 

iJd.  Found  that  the  covering  of  earth  was  gene- 
rally too  ihin.  Tliiiugh  no  vapor  was  visible,  (at  9 
o'clock,  A.  M.)  the  loss  of  effluvia  was  evident  by 
the  earlh  being  lliawed  and  nio  si,  and  the  surface  i-f 
the  lumps  being  colored  brownish,  as  if  they  had  been 
soaked  in  the  drainings  from  a  dung  heap.  This  v\as 
on  eaitli  dug  and  thrown  on  only  twenty-four  hours 
before.  This  apjiearance  is  enough  to  prove  ihat 
more  loss  would  lake  place  without  ihe  covering  of 
earlh  being  u  ed  to  arrest  it.  This  deposit  of  solid 
matter  is  not  found  below,  tor  within  the  cover  of 
earth,  but  on  ils  new  surface — and  as  much  on  the 
clods,  as  on  the  pulverised  pans:  Ihcrfl'ure,  il  musi 
first  pass  lliioii^h,  and  then  (on  meeting  cold  air  ami 
beiniT  condensed)  is  precipiiate'J  on  the  earth,  and 
probably  fixed  there  by  some  clumical  power  Where 
the  earlh  had  been  laid  on  more  thickly,  it  was  gene- 
rally slightly  I'riizen,  and  the  escape  of  vapor  was  li- 
inilcd  to  ililferent  spots  wheie  liiere  was  eill-.er  no 
cover  of  earth,  or  w  here  the  malenals  below  the  cover 
were  very  coarse  and  open.  More  earth  was  ihruvvn 
on  all  such  places  tliat  could  be  reached,  and  the  re- 
mainder thai  were  too  distanl  from  the  outside  to  be 
covered,  were  trodden,  lo  make  the  surface  more 
close. 

The  yard  was  again  well  covered  with  new  liller. 
Two  pigs  were  bruoght  lo  the  yard  loget  iheir  living 
out  of  the  grain  left  in  the  sliaw,  and  lo  mix  the  rich 
with  the  poor  materials,  by  rooting  about  and  sepa- 
rating Ihe  dung.  This  step  was  suggested  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  last  hea|)ed  liller;  and  I  believe  thai 
if  such  laborers  had  been  einpkiyed  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  deep  li'ler  would  (in  tune)  have  been  suffi- 
ciently and  equally  rolled,  wilhout  heaping,  and  no 
fire-fanging  would  have  been  produced.  If  such 
would  be  the  case,  heaping  is  unnecessary,  e.xcept  lo 
hasten  the  fermentaliou  of  the  manure  fur  early  use. 

The  stable-pen  heap  (No  2)  had  thrown  out  no 
visible  vapor,  except  on  parts  of  two  days,  and  then 
but  little.  On  Januar;^  oUt,  the  second  of  two  very 
warm  days,  many  plants  sprung  up  on  the  top  of  this 
heap,  from  tjrain  left  fnim  the  loud  of  Ihe  horses,  and 
the  seeds  of  weeds  in  the  litter.  As  ihe  heal  is  never 
Bufficient  lo  kill  seeds  in  the  outer  si,\  inches  of  a  ma- 
nure heap,  and  as  it  is  also  generally  too  dry  there  lor 
them  to  sprout,  (al  the  usual  time  of  heaping  in  the 
spring,)  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  much  ckeat  and 
ipelt,  always  spring  up  on  manured  land,  when 
those  weeds  weie  plenty  in  Ihe  crop  of  wheat  from 
which  the  straw  for  litter  had  been  obtained.  'I'his 
same  warm  day  first  bro-ight  up  ihe  oats  on  the  flat 
top  of  No.  I,  they  having  before  sprouted  only  on  the 
sloping  sides,  w  here  the  cover  of  earth  was  thinner. 

February  3il.  Vapor  was  slill  issuing  generally 
from  No.  3,  and  conveying  enriching  mailer,  as  ap- 
feared  from  the  scent.  ']'lie  earlh  last  Ihruwn  on  had 
not  served  to  cover  all  the  surface.  II  I  had  foreseen 
that  80  much  earlh  would  have  been  wantincj,  the 
labor  of  digging  out  the  centre  of  the  yard  might 
have  been  saved,  as  a  few  years  use  in  this  way  will 
lower  it  sufficiently. 


9lh.  No  escape  of  vapor  visible  lor  some  days  pre" 
cedins,  (at  least  as  late  as  9  o'clock,  A.  M.)  except  at 
one  spot  which  had  not  been  covered.  But  many 
p  aees  sh  )W  hy  ihe  brown  color,  and  sometimes  by  Ihe 
iiiuislure  ot  the  covering  earth,  that  something  is,  or 
has  been  lately  passing  through.  In  warm  weather, 
the  steam  is  not  made  visible  by  condensation, 
and  iheiefoie  its  escape  i':  less  easy  to  delect.  The 
leiiiperalure  of  different  places,  one  fuot  and  a  half 
helow  Ihe  lup,  was  as  follows:  1 12°,  96°.  73°,  155°, 
9S°,  90°,  15U°,  9b°,  1 13°.  'I'he  last  named  was  the 
leiiiperalure  of  the  oldest  central  part,  and  Ihe  pre- 
ceding number  (.98°)  shows  the  heat  of  a  part  of  the 
new  heaping,  which  on  Feb  '-M,  had  been  well  co- 
veted with  earth,  and  pressed  close  hy  being  trampled 
on.  The  hottest  places  were  found  where  most  efflu- 
via appeared  to  have  escaped — and  where  least  warm, 
there  was  no  mark  of  such  loss.  The  average  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  would  have  been  much  lower 
than  of  these  numbers — probablv  between  90°  and 
100°. 

Carted  away  for  use  the  balance  of  No.  1.  The 
interior  of  the  bulk  seemed  no  more  rolled  than  it  had 
been  two  weeks  before,  though  it  was  slill  warm.  'I'he 
heat  had  eiiurely  subsiided  in  all  ]iarls  near  the  sur- 
face, and  in  some  cases,  as  far  a~  two  feel  inward. — 
The  tem|)eralure  in  different  places  was  found  lo  be 
76°,  77°,  88°,  8-i°,  88°  and  94°— the  two  last  being 
in  the  part  least  rotted.  The  cold  part  of  the  heap 
was  as  much  reduced  as  I  supposed  desirable. 

Began  to  carry  oul  No.  'i.  This  heap  was  still  ihe 
wetie=l,  and  showed  moldiness  in  only  a  few  spots. 
Its  general  temperature  was  low,  and  it  was  less  rot- 
led  than  No.  1,  though  the  fermentation  was  slill  in 
progress.  The  hottest  places  found  were  90°  and 
94° — elsewhere  80°.  Thefe  measurements  were  made 
al  two  aiid  a  half  feet  wilhin  the  hulk.  Nearer  the 
surface  ihe  heat  became  less.  Tins  heap,  though  much 
the  richest,  and  nut  prolected  by  any  covering  of 
earlh,  had  passed  through  a  more  general  fermenta- 
tion, and  seemed  to  have  sustained  less  loss  than 
either  of  the  others. 

March  2d.  Dug  into  No.  3  for  examination.  The 
heat  much  abaled,  and  much  damage  found  from  fire- 
fanging. 

8ih.  Had  been  some  days  carting  manure  from  No 
3  lo  the  field  intended  for  corn,  and  spreading  and 
plous;hing  it  in.  The  heap  had  sunk  to  about  lour 
ieel:  but  much  ihe  greater  part  of  its  loss  of  height 
(as  in  all  utlier  cases  of  dunghills  lightly  heaped) 
was  from  the  mere  subsidence  and  compression  of  the 
materials.  The  upper  half  seemed  enough  reduced 
by  fermenlatiun,  (or  was  in  a  more  than  half  rotten 
siale,)  but  the  lower  part  was  not  much  changed. — 
Firelanged  places  were  frequent,  and  most  so  where 
ihe  manure  was  best  rotted.  An  empty  barrel,  open 
at  both  ends,  had  been  set  on  the  yard,  and  covered 
over  by  the  oldest  part  of  this  heap,  to  try  what  effect 
would  be  produced  by  that  bulk  of  air  surrounded  and 
enclosed  by  the  fermenling  manure.  The  barrel  was 
reached  this  day,  and  Ihe  surrounding  manure  w'as 
lound  to  be  somewhat  better  rotted,  and  having  more 
fire  fanged  spots,  than  elsewhere.  My  tlierniomeler 
having  been  broken,  prevented  any  observations  of 
temperature.  In  the  first  week  of  March,  a  large 
part  of  this  heap  had  been  moved  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  field,  and  there  heaped  again  about  six  feel  high. 
The  earth  Has  llieri  too  wet  for  the  manure  lo  be  dis- 
tribuled  over  the  field,  and  this  moving  and  second 
heaping  was  done  to  lighten  the  future  labor  of  cart- 
ing, and  also  to  try  the  effect  of  a  second  fermenta- 
tion being  excited.  It  recommenced  but  very  slowly; 
vapor  did  not  show  generally  over  Ihe  heap  until  the 
18lh  of  March,  when  a  thin  sprinkling  of  earth  was 
thrown  over  part  of  the  toj).  'I'he  vapor  was  slill  vi- 
sible on  the  28lli,  when  the  weather  was  very  cold. 

It  should  have  been  staled  that  the  cattle  were  con- 
fined generally  through  the  day  lo  the  pen,  (except 
when  driven  to  water,)  during  the  depth  of  win- 
ter.    After  the  clover  began  lo  spring,  ihey  were  al- 


lowed to  pick  a  little  of  it  evsry  day,  and  about  tho 
20ih  of  March  all  were  moved  to  another  pen  more 
convenient  to  their  pasture.  Ii  was  evident  that  their 
liller  given  since  February  l>t.  was  loo  dry  and  too 
poor  of  itself,  and  loo  liiile  mixed  with  animal  matter, 
to  be  filled  for  spring  use  by  heaping. 

May  4lh.   Carting  on    the  corn  land  (just  ahead  of 
the  first  horse  hoeing  of  the  young   plants,)   the  ma- 
nure drawn  from  No.  3,  and  heaped  a  second  time. — 
It  was  slill  <iuiie  warm,  between    110°  and  120°,  as 
was  supposed   from    the  touch  —  and   more  rotlen  and 
belter  reduced  than  any  of  the  other  heaps  — the  low- 
er half  less  rotted  than    the   upper.     Not   much   fire- 
fanging  perceptible— though  someihing  of  it   -seen   in 
every  part.     'I'he  portion   that  had  been  slightly  co- 
vered with  earlh  was  least  rolled,  but   the  difference 
was  inconsiderable.     Vapor  slill  poured  out  where  the 
heap   was  opened,  and  v.as  the  more  easily  observed 
as  the  weather  was  cold  and  damp. 
No.  1 — The  ox-pen  manure  made  165  mule  loads. 
No.  2— 'I'he  stable-pen —       —     2.34     —     — 
No.  3 — The  cow-pen     —       —   1365     —     — 
'i'he  last  quaniiiy  includes  that  heaped  a  second  time 
in  the  fiehl,  34  1  loads. 

From  all  the  observations  which  have  been  detail- 
ed, (1  fear  at  tiresome  lengili.)  and  from  all  iheerrors 
coiumitted,  1  think  ihe  fullowing  inferences  may  be 
relied  on. 

1.  The  greatest  error  was  not  making  the  manure 
of  No.  3  wet  enough.  This  deficiency  might  hav- 
been  easily  prevented  by  turning  streams  of  rain  wa- 
ter into  Ihe  yaid.  The  welter  the  heap,  |irovided  it 
does  not  stand  in  a  pool  of  water,  the  more  gentle, 
regular,  and  the  less  wasteful  will  be  the  fermenta- 
tion. 

2.  The  heaps  in  every  case  were  ni-ade  t<io  high, 
and  the  fermentation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  mass 
retarded  or  prevented  by  the  compression  caused  by 
the  we:ght  of  the  upper  part. 

3.  The  want  of  sufficient  moisture  instead  of  pre- 
venting fermentation,  makes  it  mote  rapid  and  vio- 
lent—and with  sufficient  access  of  air  produces  fire- 
fanging,  which  destroys  much  of  the  value  of  manure 
so  affected.  The  richer  manures  (as  stable  litter 
alone)  are  most  liable  lo  this  dis.asler:  but  the  very 
wet  rich  manure,  (No.  2,)  liea|ied  in  cold  weather  suf- 
fered but  little,  and  much  less  than  the  very  poor  but 
dryer  and  more  open  heap.  No.  3. 

4.  Manure  will  ferment  in  our  coldest  weather,  and 
therefore  we  lose  lime  by  walling  for  the  beginning 
of  spring  to  construct  our-  heaps,  and  cause  damage 
by  the  increased  violence  of  fermentation. 

5.  We  need  not  fear,  by  using  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  matter  to  make  our  manure  too  poor 
to  ferment  properly  and  in  good  lime. 

6.  If  enough  water  had  been  introduced  previously. 
No.  3  might  have  been  heaped  by  January  1st — and 
the  second  littering  also  before  the  winter  was  over. 

7.  The  feririeiitalion  of  all  Ihe  heaps  would  have 
been  more  compleie,  and  probably  without  farther 
waste,  if  they  had  been  left  undisturbed  uniil  just  before 
planting  com.  I3ul  this  was  one  of  ibe  many  casesin 
which  convenience  directed  more  than  reasoning.  If 
the  carrying  out  had  been  delayed  until  the  manures 
were  in  the  best  slate  for  use,  the  occurrence  of  wet 
weather  and  the  pressure  of  other  farm  labors,  might 
have  prevented  Ihe  application  being  made  early 
enough  for  the  crop  of  corn. 

'I'he  weather  through  the  winter  was  generally 
milder  than  usual,  but  there  were  three  short  exces. 
sively  cold  spells.  The  last  of  these  was  after  the 
beginning  of  planting  corn,  and  on  the  morning  of 
March  30lli,  the  earth  was  loo  bard  frozen  lo  plough. 

The  efl'ects  on  manures  of  the  iiiiportant  and  mys- 
terious process  of  ferinentation,  will  never  be  under- 
stood uiilil  chemists  shall  uriderlake  the  investigation 
— and  not  in  the  study  and  lalioratory  aliogelher,  but 
also  in  stables  and  amidst  dunghills.  I  fear  that  we 
shall  never  see  one  make  the  attempt  in  any  way — 
thou"h   the  investigation  offers  and  promises  results- 
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tliat  would  be  must  lionorable  to  the  discoverer, and  of 
incalculable  value  to  agriculture,  and  indeed  to  the 
human  race.  Chemists  neglect  agricultural  investi- 
gations, and  seem  lo  consider  them  as  unworthy  of 
scientific  research.  Yel,  if  a  discovery  was  an- 
nounced of  some  new  metal,  or  new  acid,  found  so 
rarely  and  in  si.cli  smill  i|Uan!ilies,  that  the  whole 
globe  would  never  furnish  a  pound  together,  and  of 
which  no  man  could  cuTiceive  any  possible  use— every 
chemist  would  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  and  more 
would  be  done  foi  its  investigation  than  agriculture 
has  ever  owed  to  thtir  whole  body.  J.  B. 


(From  the  Uaston  Gazette.) 

On  the  Imi'uove.ment  op  L.\m)  in  the  State  op 

Maryland. 

The  fiillowin^r  paper  was  read  before  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Eislern  Shore,  by  Gov.  Stevens, 
ai'd  by  them  is  now  ordered  to  be  published. 

At  the  presfnt  depressed  condition  of  agriculture 
through  the  Stale  of  Maryland,  and  particularly  on 
tlie  Eastern  Mmre,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer,  however  liiniied  his  krmwledge  and  ta- 
lents mny  be,  to  aid  and  assist  in  raising  the  character 
of  our  lands,  and  to  impart  any  practical  inlormation 
he  may  possess  relative  to  llieir  improvement, — and 
we  as  a  board  of  trustees  should  be  more  desirous  ot 
disseminaiing  our  experience  and  opinions  that  the 
public  may  not  view  ns  as  idle,  negligent  stewards. — 
1,  therefore,  as  one,  proceed  with  pleasure  to  answer, 
as  far  as  njy  experience  jnstifiei,  a  portion  of  the  ques- 
tions thai  have  been  suggested  by  the  bnard. 

Question  first — W  liat  natural  resources  of  manure 
have  you?  which  do  you  prefer?  and  how  do  you  use 
either  sort  you  have?  and  the  quantity  per  acre? 

Answer — I  have  two  natural  resources  of  manure, 
viz:  marl  ami  sail  marsh  mud;  my  marl  is  composed 
of  marine  shells,  mi.vpd  mostly  with  yellow  sand  or 
light  earth.  The  shells  are  in  a  high  state  <if  decom- 
position, and  well  dispersed  among  the  S(]ii;  in  fact, 
so  nmch  so,  tliat  1  am  and  have  been  for  some  time 
well  convinced  that  what  1  call  sand  is  fur  the  most 
part  decomposed  shell;  there  is  also  a  stra'um  of  yel- 
low clay  over  the  shell,  which  I  consider  very  good, 
and  am  in  the  habit  of  cutting  it  down  and  mi.ving  it 
with  the  shell  parts  as  I  draw  it  out.  Whether  this 
clay  has  ever  had  shells  wiih  it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know,  though  I  consider  it  good  manure.  1  have 
frequently  questioned  my  marl  digger  to  know  if  he 
has  ever  seen  impressions  of  sh.. lis  in  the  clay;  his 
answer  was  in  the  afBrmaiive,  but  I  never  have  seen 
il.  I  think  the  marl  much  more  valuable  than  marsh 
mud.  1  have  received  evident  advantage  from  marl 
alone,  both  on  stiff  and  light  lands  after  the  second 
crop,  and  find  il  very  durable  I  cannot  say  I  have 
great  confidence  in  marsh  mud,  though  1  have  been 
using  it  for  several  years.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it 
sliould  be  thrown  up  in  large  banks  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  ditch  or  canal,  as  will  hereafter  be  e.xplained,  and 
there  remain  twelve  or  eighteen  months  prior  to  its 
application  to  the  land;  but  this  would  require  an 
extra  moving,  which  jierbaps  economy  forbids.  I 
discover  much  more  benefit  Irum  liie  dirt  I  draw  from 
the  heads  of  the  marsh  where  the  essence  or  strength 
of  the  land  has  been  deposited  for  many  years.  I  ge- 
nerally ajiply  about  sixty  small  carl  loads  of  marl  to 
the  acre,  and  forty-five  to  fifty  of  salt  marsh,  if  con- 
veyed immediately  on  the  land. 

Question  second  — XN'hat  are  your  means  of  making 
manure,  and  the  means  you  adopt? 

Answer — I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  compost  ma- 
nure when  it  can  he  made  with  economy,  which 
should  be  strictly  atlendeil  to  by  every  farmer.  My 
usual  habit  is.  as  soon  as  I  get  my  wheat  trodden  out, 
and  my  cc:rn  secured  in  tin-  fall,  to  litter  my  farm 
yard  (and  if  my  culiivation  is  far  (iff,  I  select  some 
warm  spot  near  the  fieht)  with  leaves  and  pine  sliat- 
ers.  (preferring  the  tormer.)  I  then  draw  in  a  quan- 
ity  of  corn  stalks,  which  1  repeat  at  every  cont  enienl 


period,  so  as  to  have  the  greatest  part  of  them  in  be- 
hire  Christmas  where  I  pen  my  callle,  having  a  shel-  ' 
ter  for  them;  my  racks  are  then  filleil  with  straw, — 
the  stalks  not  only  afford  good  feeding,  but,  when 
trampled  on  and  broken  up,  they  present  an  excellent 
bed  to  receive  the  urine  and  dung  of  ihe  cattle  — 
During  the  winter.  I  draw  in  dirt,  leaves,  hog  beds, 
rollcn  pine  slumps,  and  every  Ihing  which  1  think 
will  add  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Ihe  manure. 
iMy  horses  are  well  liilered  with  straw,  and  some- 
lime.-i  with  pine  shatlers;  the  slables  well  cleaned 
out,  and  the  manure  deposited  near  the  door  in  a  loii^ 
bed,  where  ilirt,  marl,  &.c.  &c.  are  drawn  on  until 
well  covered  about  si^;  inches  deep,  the  manure  again 
spread  on  every  morning,  as  taken  from  the  stable, 
until  the  dirt  is  covered  about  six  or  eight  inchesdeep, 
and  so  continued  through  the  winter,  alleinaling  the 
dirt  and  manure,  which  prevents  the  fertilizing  salts 
of  Ihe  manure  from  flying  off,  and  converts  the  dirt  to 
good  manure. 

In  the  spring  I  select  some  favorable  spot  near 
where  I  projiose  lo  use  my  manure,  which  1  denomi- 
nate my  summer  cow  pen,  into  which  I  draw  leaves 
and  shatters,  then  the  remnant  of  my  corn  slalks 
which  are  not  exhausted  during  the  winter;  there  I 
pen  my  cattle  every  night,  during  the  summer  and 
(all.  until  the  weather  forces  me  into  winter  quarters, 
with  positive  orders  never  lo  turn  them  out  in  the 
morning,  until  they  are  hurried  round  the  pen  five  or 
six  times  by  the  cow  boy,  by  which  means  much  ma- 
nure is  preserved,  which  would  otherwise  be  scattered 
out  of  tlie  pen,  as  all  slock  feel  disposed  to  dung  im- 
mediately after  they  are  disturbed,  not  forgetting  to 
replenish  my  pen  whenever  I  deem  it  requisite,  with 
dirt,  mud,  marl,  weeds,  &e  and  every  thing  whiuh 
will  be  beneficial,  which  I  use  the  following  spring — 
for  rest  assured  the  manure  bank  is  the  farmer's  gold 
mine,  out  o!  which  he  digs  all  his  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Question. — Have  you  any  particular  system  tn  rela- 
tion to  manures,  and  manuring,  and  what  is  il? 

Answer. — This   I   consider  the  beauty  and  actual 
support  of  farming.     A  regular  system  in  all   its  de- 
partments is  as  requisite  as  in  merchandising,  or  con- 
ducting  a   well  regulated   government,  and   no   part 
shcjuld    be  more  particularly  attended  lo  than  the  ma- 
nuring, which  is   not  only   the  strong  support  of  the 
farmer,  but  enhances  the  value  of  his   property,  and 
adds  to  the  character  of  his  state  and  strength  of  his 
government.     For  many  years  I  have  pursued  a  sys- 
tem, as   far   as    praciicable,   which    experience   has 
taught  me  to  believe  has  been  a  great  improvement  to 
my  property,  viz: — As  soon  as  my  crop  of  corn  is  se- 
cured, I  put  in  operation  my  marl   caits — my  regular 
rule  is  to  have  one  man  at  the  bank,  and  occasionally 
allow  him  a  lad  to  assist  in  cleaning  the  top  sand  and 
earth  from   the   marl,  (as   my  marl   unfortunately   is 
very  deep.)    I  allow  a  small  boy  to  drive  who  tills  ihe 
manure  out,  and  returns  with  the  empty   cart   lo   the 
bank,  and  aga.n  lakes  off  the  one  loaded.     Should  my 
distance  be  so  great  as  to  allow  three  carts,  I  add  ano- 
ther small    hoy   who  drives   from    the   bank   until   he 
meets    Ihe  oiher   driver   who  receives  his   cart  and 
takes  it  to  the  place  of  deposile,  the  other  returns  lo 
the  bank,  thus  no  lime  is  lost,  the  carts  arc  constantly 
moving.     If  necessity  requires,  I  add  a  fourth  cart  in 
the  same  way,  regulating  my  number  by  the  disiance 
of  drawing.     I   thus  make  my   boys   from   eight   to 
twelve  years  of  age,  perform  as  iriuch  service  as  a 
man  who   is  n.ade   to  drive.     Those  carts  continue 
their  labor,  when  weather  permits,  on  the  corn  ground, 
either  with  marl  or  compost,  until  the  corn  is  planted; 
they  are  then  occupied  manuring  in  the  hill  as  long  as 
prudence   will   permit  to  drive  over  the  corn.     My 
next  step  is  lo  plough  up  a  space  about    ten  leel  wide 
on  the  head  land  in    the  same   field,  provided    I   have 
no  fallow,  (which  I  have  abandoned  for  a  [ew  years,) 
where  I  deposile  my  manure  made  in  my   farm  yard 
the  previous  winter,  which  I  secure  from   the  son   by 
the  scowerings  of  the  ditch,  and  ditch  bank,  which  1 


deposite  in  the  fall  following  on  the  same  part  of  the 
fi.  Id  convenient  to  the  bank,  after  I  take  oflf  the  corn 
stalks — thus  the  manure  is  ploughed  in  with  the 
wheat.  By  this  process  I  gel  my  ditches  scowered, 
and  the  bank  taken  down,  whereby  the  water  has  a 
free  passage  lo  the  diich,  and  the  dirt  is  all  converted 
into  manure,  and  one  moving  of  the  dirt  saved. 

With  a  view  of  keeping  my  carts  constantly  em- 
ployed, I  reserve  part  of  the  field  from  corn,  on  which 
I  diaw  some  kind  of  manure  between  the  lime  of  mak- 
ing my  compost  and  putting  it  out,  viz.  between  June 
and  October;  should  I  make  fallow,  which  has  been 
Ihe  case,  and  may  ao;ain  return  to  it,  then  my  manure 
is  all  applied  to  it,  from  planting  corn  till  seeding 
wheat.  I  frequently  put  my  marsh  mud  or  compost 
on  the  same  ground  I  do  marl,  and  Ihe  same  year — 
and  here  let  ine  remark,  provided  my  manure  is  put 
on  fallow,  the  ground  is  ploughed  between  the  rows 
of  marl  previous  to  spreading  il,  so  that  the  marl  may 
riOt  be  put  too  deep,  il  is  then  cross  ploughed,  har- 
rowed, rolled,  and  laid  off  before  the  compost  is  ap- 
plied which  is  ploughed  in  with  the  wheal. 

I  fear  I  have  been  tedious  on  manures,  but  their 
high  importance  must  |)lead  my  excuse;  and  before  I 
quit  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  stale  Ihe  method  I  now 
pursue  relative  to  marsh  mud,  viz:  in  lieu  of  sinking 
pits  through  my  marsh  which  was  formerly  the  case, 
by  which  means  I  destroyed  my  grass  and  left  traps 
for  my  slock.  I  now  commence  at  the  creek,  digging 
a  canal  about  ten  feel  wide,  and  as  deep  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  go,  lor  ihe  deeper  the  better  the  manure,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  dig  farlhfr  in  length  than  I  finish  in 
one  day,  as  during  the  night  it  fills  with  water.  The 
next  day  I  |jroceed  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  conti- 
nue, leaving  a  small  block  at  the  commencement  of 
every  morning's  w  rk  lo  keep  back  Ihe  water;  I  thus 
progress  until  I  arrive  at  the  fast  land,  then  cut  out 
those  blocks.  1  proceed  in  this  manner  with  canals 
about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  apart,  (if  circumstances  will 
admit,)  by  which  means  I  make  my  marsh  more  firm, 
and  it  haves  reservoirs  to  receive  the  water  on  high 
tides,  which  prevents  the  overflowing  of  the  marsh, 
and  makes  the  grass  much  bctler.  'I'he  lop  I  convey 
lo  my  cow  pen  if  convenient,  the  balance  is  carried  out 
on  the  land. 

Qiies.  4 — In  what  state  ought  manure  to  be  haul- 
ed out  into  the  field  lo  imparl  most  benefit  to  land  and 
crop? 

Ans. — On  this  question  a  variety  of  opinions  exist, 
but  I  will  in  a  concise  manner  state  mine.  iNluch  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  soil,  if  a  hard,  stiff,  white  oak 
clay  bottom,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
half  rotted  manure  preferable,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
tend  to  open  the  pores,  and  divide  the  sliflf,  adhesive 
particles,  and  more  freely  admit  the  dews  and  rains, 
leaves  the  land  in  a  belter  condition,  and  advances 
the  crop.  But  should  your  land  be  of  a  different  com- 
plexion, say  light  loam  or  sandy,  I  would  then  advise 
the  .manure  lo  be  applied  in  a  well  rotted  slate  near 
Ihe  surface. 

Ques,  5.  — Have  you  tried  various  modes  of  planting 
and  growing  Indian  corn — and  which  do  you  prefer. 
Ans. — On  this  I  can  say  hut  little,  having  mostly 
pursued  the  old  habit  ol  listing  and  double  listing, 
then  planting  four  feet  nine  inches  each  way.  I  did 
twice  in  a  small  way  list  on  clover  with  four  furrows, 
riine  or  ten  feel  apart,  then  dragged  and  rolled  dow> 
the  list,  opened  the  middle  of  the  list  with  a  singli 
furrow,  planted  my  corn  in  the  drill  and  worked  it  in 
that  manner  until  some  time  in  June  before  i  split  out 
the  middles — at  that  time  the  clover  was  in  full 
bloom,  and  about  eighteen  inches  high,  the  middles 
were  turned  in,  then  rolled  down  close,  in  which  slate 
they  remained  until  I  seeded  my  wheat.  I  did  not 
conceive  my  corn  was  better  than  if  I  had  put  it 
down  in  Ihe  old  way,  but  the  land  was  much  improv- 
ed by  ploiighing  down  the  clover,  my  crop  of  wheal 
at  harvest  was  great  as  to  straw,  but  as  to  grain  not 
so  fine. 

One  other  time  I  laid  off  aboot  five  acres  for  drill 
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corn  in  the  following  manner,  viz:  I  ploughed  six  or 
eight  furrows  back  to  b.ick,  leaving  ten  feet  middles, 
those  furrows  1  dragged  and  rolled  well,  then  procur- 
ed a  laru^e  plough,  opened  a  furrow  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  eight  furrows  which  I  filled  with  well 
rotted  manure,  then  covered  the  manure  by  running  a 
furrow  up  and  down  with  the  mold  board  towards 
the  manure,  throwing  the  dirt  on  it— and  in  those 
furrows  I  planted  my  corn  in  the  intermediate  space 
of  each  row.  Tlie  corn  was  then  worked  witlioul 
disturbing  the  manure  w  liich  was  left  to  feed  the  routs, 
the  two  outsides  beitig  ploughed,  and  a  small  harrow 
run  down  the  middle  on  tlie  manure  to  destroy  the 
weeds;  it  was  also  hoed.  One-lial(  of  the  five  acres 
was  as  above,  the  other  was  managed  in  the  same 
way  except  putting  the  corn  in  a  single  drill  on  the 
manure.  'Jhe  first  method  yielded  the  must  corn, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  if  a  farmer  could  cultivate  liis 
crop  so,  he  would  make  more  corn  than  by  any  other 
cultivation. 

Ques.  6.— What  third  crop,  or  additional  crop  do  you 
believe  that  a  farmer  can  uiost  advantageously  grow, 
with  a  given  number  of  hands,  who  grows  a  full  crop 
of  Indian  corn  and  wheal? 

Ans.— If  any,  i  would  say  hay;  for  it  is  a  self  evi- 
dent fact  that  iarmers  on  the  Eastern  Shore  are  very 
deficient  in  this  important  article  of  farming,  which 
needs  no  illustration;  but  I  have  been  fully  convinced 
for  some  lime  our  lands  are  tired  of  wheat  and  coru— 
and  retjuire  some  change,  say  oats  or  rye. 


HORTXCUIiTURi:. 


(From  the  Southern  Planter.) 
ArpLicATioN  OF  Manure — Dkcayed  Vegetables. 
Gardenino-  is  a  most  pleasant  as  well  as  innocent 
amusement,  llow  pleasing  it  is  to  see  the  increased 
attention  paid  by  liie  community,  not  only  to  useful 
but  ornamental  gardening.  A  taste  for  ornamental 
gardening  has  of  late  begun  to  display  itself  general- 
fy  throughout  the  whole  community.  Instead  of  a 
piece  of  ground  roughly  managed,  and  on  which  a  few 
cole  woris,  beans,  &.c.  are  planted  to  answer  the  case 
of  present  necessity,  we  behold  beds  neatly  laid  of!', 
the  borders  of  which  are  neatly  lined  with  flowers  of 
various  and  most  beautiful  colors. 

We  would  respeclfully  suggest,  that  our  mode  of 
matiitriiig,  particularly  fur  kitclien  gardens,  is  suscep- 
tible of  great  improvement.  Instead  of  using  animal 
manure,  as  almost  all  gardeners  are  now  doing,  sub- 
stitute m  its  place  vegetable  manures.  Vegetable  ma- 
nure is  decidedly  preferable  to  animal.  It  does  not 
contain  that  heat  which  in  animal  manure  proves  so 
destructive  to  vegetables  in  dry  seasons. 

The  following    rules   will    suggest  the  mode   by 
which  this  species  of  manure  should  be  governed.    In 
gardens,  generally,  vegetables  are  planted  in  straight 
rows  or  drills;  these  drills  should    be  opened  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  six  or  seven  inches  between  the  rows 
already  planted, and  the  vegetable  matter  taken  from 
the  sides  of  the   rows  carefully  placed   in  the   new 
made  trenches,  and  neatly  covered  over.  This  method 
should   be  pursued  as  often  as  the  garden   is  hoed, 
not  only  with  the  grass,  weeds.  Sic.  but  with  the  de- 
clining vegetable  matter  of  the  garden  itself,  such  as 
the  potato  liaulm,  the  pea  haulm,  the  bean  haulm,  the 
decaying  cabbage  leaves  and  cabbage  stalks,  in  short 
the  whole  vegetable  refuse  of  the  garden.     By  doing 
this  in  its  fresh  and  green  stale,  the  gardener  is  more 
than  repaid  for  his  trouble.     In  quite  a  short  time,  by 
this  process,  the  green  and  vegetable  matter  ferments, 
rots  and  returns  to  the  earth  much  more  nutriment 
than  was  taken  from  it  by  the  preceding  crop. 

When  the  asparagus  beds  are  dressed,  the  earth 
should  be  taken  from  the  beds  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
seven  inches,  and  a  coat  of  this  vegetable  manure 
should  be  placed  on  it,  and  the  earth  carefully  return- 
ed to  its  original  place. 


Strawberries,  until  latterly,  have  been  an  object  of 
less  atlen'ion  than  almosV  any  other  vegetable.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this?    They  are  a  most  delicious  fruit! 
The  reason  must  be  this:  they  require  more  attention 
and  exhaust  land  quicker  than  other  vegetables.  The 
usual  manner  of  planting  them  is  in  hills  or   straight 
rows;  and  from  their  known  predi>position  to  exhaus- 
tion, a   change  ot  beds  every  two  or   three  years   is 
thought  indispensable   in  order  to  keep  them  in  their 
sound  slate.     Can  they  not  be  cultivated  without  the 
trouble  of  so  often  changing   the  bed^?     Let   the  fol- 
lowing experiment  be  tried,  although  it  is  contrary  to 
the  plan  in  general  practised.     Let  them  be   planted 
in  straight  rows  at  a  suflicient  distance  apart  to  allow 
of  a   trench  sufTicienily  wide,  say  eight  or  ten  inches 
wide,   and  the  same  in  depth,  and  let  them  be   filled 
with  decayed  manure,  say  of  leaves,  straw  and  com- 
post, which  may  be  found  about  ihe  farm  yard,  poul- 
try yard,&c.     In  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, there  would  be   no  necessity,  or  at  least  that  ne- 
cessity of  removing  them  from  one  bed  to  another,  as 
heretofore  practised.     Instead  of  removing  them  from 
one  bed   to  another,  let  tliem  be   lemoved  from   one 
trench   to  another  on  the  same  bed,  and  then  fill  up 
the  trench  between  either  row,  as  before  suggested. 
This  mode,  although  contrary  to  the  general  practice, 
seems  to    be   reasonable,  at  all    events,  the  expeii- 
ment  might   be  tried  with  very  little  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. 

Wold  composed  of  vegetable  manure,  thrown  up 
in  heaps,  is  unqueslionably  of  great  value;  but  by 
burying  it  in  the  above  manner,  it  becomes  much  more 
nutritive  and  rich.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
vetretable  manure  thrown  in  heaps  above  the  surface 
of '\he  earth  loses  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  its  nutritive 
matter.  It  must  from  the  nature  of  things  lose  far 
the  greatest  part;  add  to  this  the  length  of  lime  con- 
sumed in  rotting,  and  the  trouble  and  attention  neces- 
sary in  moving  and  turning  it  over,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  by  burying  it  you  save  a  gieat  deal  of  time  and 
trouble,  and  get  an  increased  quantity  of  nutriment 
than  by  leaving  it  subject  to  tlie  action  of  the  sun  and 

air. 

It  has  been  a  question  among  horticulturists,  whe- 
ther vegetable  matter  in  its  green  slate  or  when  on 
the  decline,  yields  ihe  most  nutriment.  The^  latter 
opinion  appears  to  be  the  most  reasonable.  The  ve- 
getable in  its  perfect  green  slate  is  liable  to  rot  some- 
what quicker,  but  it  is  likewise  mure  subject  to  gase- 
ous evaporation;  whereas  in  its  incipient  stages  of 
decay  its  juices  were  predisposed  to  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  consequently  none  or  very  little  of  the  mat- 
ter is  subject  to  gaseous  waste.  From  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  however,  in  pursuing  the  above  plan  of 
manuring,  a  great  deal  of  vegetable  manure,  grass, 
weeds,  &.c.  must  be  buried  in  their  green  stale,  that 
the  stock  of  garden  vegetables  may  be  kept  neat  and 
clean.  A  garden  well  manured  in  this  way,  it  is 
thought,  may  not  only  be  kept  up,  but  enriched  by  this 
mode  of  managing  it.  A  spring  and  summer  crop  of 
vegetables  may  be  supplied  in  this  way.  Each  will 
leave  behind  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  refuse  nourish- 
ment to  support  the  succeeding  one.  To  market  gar- 
deners, this  way  of  raanuiing  would  be  of  inestima- 
ble value.  ^  • 


(From  the  National  Gazette.) 
Bartbam  Gardens,  near  Philadelphia. 
Within  the  few  days  past,  we  have  paid  a  visit  to  the 
unrivalled  Barlram   Garden.     lis  aspect  now  is  ex- 
ceedingly  rich.      The   iimumerab!e  grapevines    are 
laden   with   fine  fruit,  the  larger   part  of  which   has 
taken  the  deep  purple  hue;  and  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  great  variety  of  trees  is  beautifully  diversified  by 
the  lints  of  autumn.     During   the  summer.   Colonel 
Carr  has  made  considerable  additions  lo  his  stock  of 
plants  and  flowers,  wlijch  is  alt02elher  unrivalled  in 
the   United   States.     He   possesses  upwards   of  one 
hundred   and  seventy  Sirls   of  dahlias,  that  are  all  in 
flower — a  spectacle  which  alone  is  not  only  worth  ste- 
incr,  but  "worth  going  to  see."     This  morning  he  re- 
opened his  depot  at  the   Arcade,  wliere  he  has  placed 
splendid  specimens  of  these  dahlias.    It  may  be  stated, 
W'ithout  exaggeration,  that  at  least  ten  thousand  per- 
sons,— all  of  respectable  exterior  and  deportment, — 
have  visited  the  Bartram  Garden  in  the  course  of  the 
summer;  and  of  these  the  proportion  of  strangers  was 
much  more  considerable  than  in  any  antecedent  season. 
Indeed,  the  botanical  collections,  llie  display  of  shrub- 
bery, the  extensive  avenues,  the  vineyards,  the  pictu- 
re.-que  scenery,  the  theatre  of  the  labors  and  repose  of 
the  two  eminent  botanists,  the  Bartrams,  form  a  rare 
combination   of  attractions,  which,  we  might  suppose, 
would  draw  even  a  more   numerous   body   of  the  ca- 
riuus,  and   which,   certainly,  should   be   deemed   by 
every  traveller  a  principal  object  of  attention. 


Horticultural. — The  Messrs.  Winships  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Horticultural  Rooms,  Boston,  on  Saturday, 
two  branches  of  the  Slicpherdia  aigenlea. — INlissouri 
silver-leaf,  or  Buffalo-berry  tree,  which  allracted  con- 
siderable attention.  The  plant  from  which  these 
branches  were  taken  is  now  growing  in  their  garden 
at  Brighton.  It  is  sixteen  ti'et  high;  every  part  of  it 
is  filled  with  fruit,  and  exhibits  a  splendid  appear- 
ance. The  tree  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  the  lower 
branches  resting  on  the  ground.  This  tree  is  called 
by  the  Indians  rabbit-berry,  and  bcefsuet  tree.  The 
French  traders  used  to  call  it  Graisse  de  Buflle,  or 
Buffalo  fat. 


(From  the  Archives  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
ON  AMERICAN  OPIUM. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  various  attem pis 
at  makino'  opium  in  the  United  Stales. 

Dr.  S.  iiickestoii,  formerly  of  Dutchess  county. 
New  York,  but  now  of  the  city  of  New  York,  culti- 
vated the  poppy  in  the  year  1788,  and  found  that  the 
opium  produced  from  it  was  quiie  as  powerful  as  that 
imported.  His  paper  first  appeared  in  the  "American 
Manazine,"  published  at  New  York,  in  1783;  and 
was"  reprinted  in  the  Medical  Repository,  vol.  1,  p. 
430.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  same  work,  p.  206, 
Dr.  R.  published  additional  experiments  on  the  same 
subject.  Those  varieties  of  the  poppy  should  be 
chosen,  having  numerous  heads  and  strong  stalks. — 
Dr.  R.  found  such  a  variety  with  large  red  or  purple 
flowers,  that  proved  much  superior  to  all  others  he 
had  seen;  he  tried  the  Asiatic  mude  uf  tapping  the 
heads,  and  found  that  they  yielded  most  plentifully 
from  eiirht  to  twelve  days  alter  the  flowers  had  fallen; 
he  however  obtained  the  largest  quantity  of  juice  by 
cutting  oft'  the  stalks,  when  the  sun  shines,  about  aa 
inch  below  the  flowers  of  the  plant;  and  as  soon  as 
the  juice  appeared,  by  collecting  it  with  a  small  scoop 
or  penknife.  After  the  juice  ceased  to  flow,  he  cut  it 
about  an  inch  lower,  and  thus  proceeded  until  the 
juice  ceased  to  appear.* 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  at  the  distance  of  sii  or 
eight  inches.  He  is  convinced  there  is  no  difference 
in°the  quality  of  the  produce,  whatever  variety  or 
species  be  cultivated. 

Dr.  Anthony,  of  Petersburgh,  Georgia,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1810,  sowed  seed  of  the  true 
white  or  opium  poppy,  which  came  up  in  due  time. 
The  sec^ind  day  alter  the  petals  had  fallen,  he  divided 
the  exterior  coat  of  the  liead  in  lour  places,  at  equal 
distance  from  each  other;  mure  incisions,  he  thinks, 
would  tend  to  wound  and  destroy  the  head  unneces- 
sarily. The  incisions  were  made  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  at  twelve  he  collected  the  opium 
that  hung  tlierefrom,  in  tears  Irom  one  inch  loan  inch 
and  a  haTf  in  lenglh.  Another  bleeding,  in  the  after- 
noon of  tlie  same  day,  yielded  as  much  as  was  ob- 
tained in  the  morning.     IJe   cttrefuly  avoided  pene- 


'  The  careful  country  practitioner,  who  may  raise 
opium  in  the  above  ways,  should  try  the  effects  of  the 
two  kinds. 
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trating  the  cavily  of  the  head.  Every  head  made 
from  si.xleen  lu  furly  grains  of  opiiiin;  and  lliey  would 
have  yielded  more,  could  he  have  atlended  closely  to 
the  plants.  A  piece  of  ground,  six  yards  by  ten, 
produced  more  than  half  a  pound  of  opium.  lie 
sowed  the  seeds  at  ihe  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches 
apart,  in  drills,  and  about  three  quaner.s  of  an  inch 
deep:  the  drills  were  two  feet  apart.  He  thinks  il 
necessary  to  sow  the  seeds  in  moist  ground.  Many 
of  the  full  blown  flowers  measured  from  seven  and  a 
half  to  eight  inches  in  widih:  the  heads  measured 
from  two  and  a  half,  to  three  and  a  half  inches  diam- 
eter." 

Dr.  Spaulding  of  Portsmouth,  N.  II.  has  also  made 
opium  from  the  white  poppv;  samples  (jf  which  he 
presented  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  Hairipshire:  he  procured  it  by  incisions 
in  the  heads,  after  the  capsules  were  fully  formed. t 

The  seeds  shcjold  be  sown  in  good  ground,  as  early 
in  the  season,  as  the  different  parts  of  the  continent, 
will  admit;  the  plants  must  be  properly  watered,  and 
kept  clear  of  weeds.  Traitsplantiiig  docs  not  suc- 
ceed. 

The  poppy  plant  has  been  cultivated  extensively 
by  Mr.  Ball  and  INlr.  Jones,  in  EoKland;  both  of 
whom  have  received  premiums  from  the  society  fur 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  agriculture,  &.c.  The 
opium  produced  by  them,  was  found  by  the  London 
physicians,  whose  certificates  are  given,  to  be  fully 
equal  to  the  imported  drug.  For  the  statements  of 
Wr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Jones,  see  Transactions  Society 
Arts,  vol.  18,  ;nd  Medical  Repository,  vid  1,  p.  J24; 
see  also  Doinestic  Encyclopedia,  article  "poppy." 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  plan.t,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  opium,  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
southern  states.  Opium  inight  form  one  of  the  arti- 
cles that  must  be  substituted  for  cotton,  now  that  it  is 
found  much  more  ol  it  is  raised  in  the  world  than  is 
required.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  hint  will  be 
taken;  although  the  profit  would  be  certain,  if  not 
great.  Every  physician  in  the  United  States  living 
in  the  country,  might  make  all  the  opium  he  used,  by 
raising  the  poppy:  an  employment  that  would  not 
only  prove  amusing,  but  highly  profitable  to  him. 

Mr.  Ball  calculated,  that  supposing  one  poppy  plant 
growing  on  one  foot  square  of  earth,  produced  one 
grain  of  opium;  more  than  fifty  pounds  will  be  col- 
lected from  one  statute  acre:  but  one  produces  from 
three  to  ten  heads,  and  in  each  head  from  six  to  ten 
incisions  are  made;  from  each  of  which  he  took  two 
or  three  grains: — what  then,  he  asks,  must  be  the 
produce?  Double,  nr  semi-double  poppies,  gave  more 
than  twice  the  quantity  produced  by  a  single. 


(From  the  Louisiana  Journal.) 
DISEASE  IN  HORSES,  CATTLE,  &c. 
A  disease  very  destructive  to  horses,  ca'tleard  hogs 
is  now  prevailing  in  the  lower  part  of  Baton  Rouge, 
and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Livingston.  It  first  ap- 
pears by  swelling,  which  is  not  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular part,  but  generally  i;nder  the  joints  of  the  head 
and  neck,  and  between  the  fore  lejs.  In  many  cases 
the  animal  dies  as  soon  as  the  swelling  appears.  Some 
live  twenty-four  hours  longer,  and  some  have  been 
cured  by  the  use  of  medicines,  the  first  application  of 
which  was  made  even  after  one  day  from  the  first  at- 
tack. We  have  not  heard  a  name  fur  the  disease. 
The  swelled  parts  on  being  opened,  before  or  after 
the  animal  is  dead,  discharge  a  slimy,  yellowish  fluid. 
In  some  cases  the  discharge  is  white.  The  only  reme- 
dies we  have  heard  of  being  used  are  bleeding,  calo- 
mel, and  after  calomel,  active  purgatives.  Horses  are 
first  bled  to  the  quantity  of  a  gallon,  or  gallon  and  a 
half;  about  an  ounce  of  calomel,  mixed  with  bread  or 
any  other  convenient  article  to  form  a  bolus,  is  next 

•  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  Hexade  2d,  vol.  1, 
p.  142. 
t  Medical  Repository,  Hexade  3d,  vol.  I,  p.  193. 


administered,  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  hours. 
Some  active  purgatives  are  gtven.  The  animal  is  said 
to  be  out  of  danger  as  soon  as  the  bowels  are  loosen- 
ed. We  have  not  heard  of  any  mode  of  treatment 
for  either  cattle  or  hogs.  Some  cattle  on  being  open- 
ed were  found  to  have  the  gall  bladder  very  much  en- 
larged. 

Several  farmers  have  lost  all  their  horses;  some  as 
many  as  six  or  eight.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that 
the  hogs  take  the  disease  from  feeding  on  cattle  that 
have  died  of  it. 

The  above  we  have  learned  from  persjns  who  have 
lost  stock  by  the  disease.  We  would  be  obliged  if  any 
of  our  friends  would  furnish  us  with  something  in  de- 
tail in  relation  to  the  disease  and  the  best  mode  of 
treating  it. 

(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
BURDOCK  ROOTS  FOR  HOGS. 

We  were  told  the  other  day  by  a  friend,  that  the 
roots  of  the  common  burdock  are  eaten  with  great 
avidity  by  hogs. 

He  states  that  he  has  put  an  ear  of  corn  by  the  side 
of  one  of  these  roots,  and  the  hog  seized  upon  the 
root  first,  and  would  not  touch  the  corn  until  the  root 
was  entirely  devoured.  If  all  hogs  are  as  fond  of  it 
as  were  these,  this  troublesome  plant  will  gain  in  re- 
putation. 

It  already  has  much  honor  in  the  domestic  practice. 
Its  leaves  being  excellent  in  some  cases  of  sickness, 
and  its  seed  digested  in  gin  is  a  good  remedy  in  rheu- 
matism. Its  burrs  are  famous  for  getting  into  the  wool 
of  sheep,  and  making  the  good  housewife  scold  when 
she  manufactures  it. 

Hugs  are  also  very  fond  of  the  common  knot  grass, 
[Polygonum  aviculare,  L.]  which  grows  about  neg- 
lected places,  door  yards,  Ike;  and  it  would  be  well 
to  grub  it  up  and  put  it  to  a  good  use,  by  converting 
it  to  pork. 

(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 

AGRICULTURE  IN  OHIO. 

Champaign  county,  O'no,  Aug.  1833. 

It  will  be  observed  by  every  intelligent  farmer 
who  travels  through  the  Western  Country,  that  we 
have  not  yet  attained  a  very  great  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  arts  of  agriculture.  It  is  but  a  short 
period  since  our  whole  State  was  covered  with  a 
dense,  and  almost  impenetrable  forest.  The  farmers 
are  therefore  mostly  new,  and  the  soil  very  produc- 
tive. But  it  will  be  observed,  that  those  which  have 
been  used  for  several  years,  begin  to  show  evident 
signs  of  degeneration. 

The  farmer  of  the  Eastern  and  middle  States, 
who  has  from  neglect,  or  mismanagement,  or  other 
causes,  suffered  his  soil  to  become  exhausted  and 
worn  out,  and  therefore  incapable  of  yielding  an 
adequate  support  for  his  family,  finds  a  refuge  in 
Oliio,  where  the  land  is  new,  fertile,  and  cheap. 
Here  several  years  are  lost  in  clearing  away  the 
trees  and  preparing  a  small  cabin  or  "log  house" 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  family.  He  then 
adopts  his  old  system  of  farming,  and  the  result  is 
that  his  new  and  rich  land  soon  becomes  old  and 
worn  out.  In  a  very  few  years  he  begins  again  to 
think  of  moving  to  the  new  counlyy,  and  in  Indiana 
he  goes  through  a  similar  routine,  and  with  a  similar 
result.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  the  above 
remarks  in  all  parts  of  the  State;  and  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable  neglect  not  to  state  that  there  are 
many  agriculturists  in  Ohio,  who  conduct  their 
operations  on  the  most  correct  principles.  There  is 
another  motive  which  induces  many  of  the  citizens 
of  this  state  to  emigrate  to  the  new  country.  They 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  country,  and 
like  our  great  pioneer,  Daniel  Boon,  have  formed 
such  an  attachment  to  the  hunter's  life,  that  they 
really  look  upon  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  state 
with  much  regret — because  it  destroys  the  game! 


Th-3  first  great  defect  in  the  management  of  farms 
in  the  West,  which  wdl  strike  every  one,  is  the 
almiist  total  neglect  nf  manure.  '-When  my  land 
needs  manure,"  says  one,  "I  will  sell  it  and  remove 
to  the  new  country,"  and  it  appears  to  bo  the  general 
impression  that  it  is  better  to  clear  new  land  than  to 
cart  manure  on  to  that  which  is  old.  Every  barn 
yard  is  covered  with  tuunure  to  the  depth,  in  many 
cases,  of  five  or  six  feet,  preventing  the  tree  use  of 
the  building  which  is  sometimes  roinoved  on  this 
account.  There  are  some  farms  alorig  the  bottoms 
of  the  larger  streams,  which  are  annually  overflown 
with  water.  This  occasions  a  thin  dcposite  of  rich 
alluvial  soil,  and  renders  manure  unnecessary. 
There  are  fields  along  the  Scnlh  bottoms  which  have 
produced  crops  of  Indian  corn  for  30  years  in  suc- 
cession, without,  in  any  sensible  degree,  diminishing 
the  value  of  the  soil.  But  when  this  is  attempted 
on  land  differently  situated,  the  efiect  is  soon  dis- 
covered. 

Another  very  important  defect,  is  the  want  of  a 
proper  rotation  in  crops.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  seen,  except  the  alternation  of  wheat  and  corn. 
No  clover,  buckwheat,  or  other  ameliorating  crop, 
is  introduced  to  restore  to  the  soil  that  nourishment 
which  is  taken  from  it  by  the  wheat  and  corn. 
Wheat  is  frequently  sown  in  the  fall  before  the  corn 
is  removed  from  the  fields. 

The  bad  consequence  of  this  system  will  bo  felt 
not  only  by  the  present  occupiers  of  the  soil,  but 
also  by  many  future  generations.  It  is  an  evil 
which  every  true  friend  to  his  country  should  en- 
deavor to  prevent.  It  is  a  proper  subject  for  legis- 
lative interference;  for  what  can  be  of  greater  im- 
portance to  a  country  than  the  preservation  of  its 
soil?  'J"he  legislature  of  this  state  appears  to  be 
convinced  of  its  importance,  and  at  its  late  session 
passed  an  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  society  in  every  county.  In  many 
counties  the  requisite  number  of  persons  (twenty) 
did  not  attend,  and  consequently  no  society  was 
forined.  In  others  the  subject  was  taken  up  with 
so  little  spirit  that  not  much  good  is  expected  from 
them. 

The  only  inethod  which  will  prove  effectual  is 
believed  to  be  thi-s — the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 
To  furnish  every  farmer  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  useful  in  agri- 
culture, should  be  the  object  of  the  legislature,  of 
agricultural  papers.  They  should  endeavor  to  re- 
move that  prejudice,  which  so  generally  prevails 
against  reading  agricultural  books.  "/  reckon  I 
know  as.  much  about  farming  as  the  printers  do," 
say  they,  and  therefore  they  refuse  to  profit  by  any 
thing  that  is  printed.  Let  the  farmers  of  Ohio 
know  what  has  been  done  and  is  now  a  doing  by 
their  brethren  of  the  old  country.  Show  them  what 
an  Englishman  can  do  on  his  rood  of  land — what  the 
Yankee  can  do  on  his  small  farm,  and  they  will  be 
convinced  that  it  is  possible  for  them  at  least  to  live 
in  a  country  no  older  than  Ohio. 

Your  numerous  correspondents  will  render  an 
essential  service  to  this  cause  by  furnishing  a  list  of 
those  agricultural  books  which  they  have  found  to 
be  useful.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  many 
books  of  this  kind  which  are  of  but  little  value, 
owing  to  their  local  nature,  or  to  their  intrinsic 
worthlessness;  and  it  is  important  for  the  farmers  to 
know  what  are  worthy  of  his  attention  and  what 
not.  By  publishing  such  a  list  with  the  opinions  of 
practical  men  concerning  each  book  you  would  be 
the  means  of  saving  much  time  and  expense  in 
reading  and  purchasing  books  of  little  value.       L. 


An  ewe,  the  property  of  Mr.  Guy,  a  farmer  in  the 
parish  of  Lantegloss,  died  a  few  days  ago  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  13  years.  She  had  given  birth  to  22 
lambs  at  nine  double  and  four  single  births;  and 
being  a  great  favorite,  he  had  determined  to  pre- 
serve her  life  as  long  as  possible — Comvbian,  Eng. 
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i'rice*  Cxirrtnl  iu  JVeic  I'orli ,  Avgvst  31. 

Beestcai,  yellow,  18  a  20.   Co(ii/7i,  New  Orleans,  .1S» 

a  184;  Upland,  .1440  .1";   Alabama,  .15  b  .nj.     Cotlon 

Bag^Hj,  Hemp,  yd.  .13  a  .214;  Flax,  .  ll  a  .16.      Flux, 

American,  .20  n  .'-  Flaxsted,  1  :nisli.  clean, 15. 00  a  15.25; 

rough,  13.00  a Flour,  N.  York,  libl.  5.50  a  

Canal,  5.44  a  5.62;     Ball.    Uow'd  si.  6.00  a  6.25;    Rh'd 

city  mills, a ;  counlry,  b.'ii  a  6. ST;   Ale.vand'a, 

6.15  0  6.87;  Fredericksburg,  5.15  a ;    Pelersburi-', 

6. To  a ;  Uye  Hour,  3.62  a ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.    3.62  a  3."i,  per  hhd.    16.50  o Gmia,  Wheat, 

North,  1.12  a  1.16;  \  ir.  I.IS  a  1.25;  Uje,  North,  .15  a 
16;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  ."5  a  .16.  Barley,  .—  a—; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .34  a  35;  Peas,  ivhjte,  dry,  '1  bu. 

o ;  Beans,  1  bu.  8.00  n  8.50;     /"lorisioiis.  Beef, 

mess,  10.15  a ;  prime,  6  44  a  6.50;  car,;o, a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.    15.50   a    15.15,  prime,  ll.SOo 

11.15;  Lard,  .9  a  .13^ 

DLRllA.M  SHOR'lHORN  CA'ITLE. 

]  have  lor  sale  the  following  fine  aniiiials: 
One  full  blood  bull,  one  year  old  last  spring— a  very 
fine  animal.     /Vice  g200. 

One  full  bred  Heiler,  two  years  old,  now  springing, 
but  Ihe  calf  will  be  but  half  blooded,  being  (acciden- 
tally) by  a  common  bull.  She  is  a  very  fine  Heifer,  and 
will  be  sold  for  §225. 

Less  than  Full  Blood. 
One  Bull,  tliree  years  old,  fifteen-sixteenths  Durham; 
has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  as  fine  an  animal 
as  was  ever  in  the  L'niled  Stales.  He  would  be  worth 
twice  the  price  now  asked  fo.-  him  if  he  had  the  other 
sixteenth  of  Durham  blood,  lie  will  be  sold  for  $300. 
One  Bull,  seventeen  months  old  from  good  slock, 
seven-eighths  Durham.     Price  iJHS. 

One  do.  twelve  months  old,  a  fine  Bolivar  Calf,  sev- 
en-eights Durham.      I'rict  $liO. 

One  do.  fifteen  months  old,  three-fourths  Durham, 
has  all  the  ajptarance  of  a  thoroughbred  animal.— 
Priet  $150. 

One  Bull,  three  years  old,  half  blood  Durham,  a  very 
handsome  animal,  and  from  good  stock,     y'rice  JI50. 

One  Cow,  eight  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham,  a 
fine  breeder,  and  now  in  coif  by  a  full  blood  bull 
Prict  $100. 

Three  Milch  Cows,  half  hluod  Durham,  very  good 
milkers,  and  of  good  size  and  form.  They  will  be  sold 
for  J50  each. 

Address  I-  I-  HITCHCOCK. 

Jimer.  Far.  Establislnnent. 


DEVON  CATTLE. 

For  sale,  the  following  fine  animals,  all  of  the  pure 
North  Devon  Blood. 

Bull  Othello,  four  years  old  in  May  last,  I'nce  $\bO. 

Cows,  liosebud  and  \olante,  each  three  years  old, 
Piice,  of  each,  §100. 

lUifi  IS,  Daphne,  Sylph  and  Celeste,  two  years  old 
last  spring,  and  in  calf  by  Othello,  Price,  of  each,  §15. 

Bull  calf.  Dash,  one  month  old,  I'rice  §i0. 

If  several  of  tliesa  are  taken  together,  some  deduc- 
tion will  be  made  in  their  prices.  'I'hey  are  all  csccl- 
lentanimals.     Inquire  of  1.  1.  HITCHCUCK, 

,imericttn  Farm ■  r Eslablishme nl. 


DURHA.M  SHORTHORN  BULL. 

For  sale  the  improved  Durham  Shorthorn  Bull 
liiiralio. 

Horatio  was  calved  May  10,1831.  Sired  by  the  cele- 
brated Holirar.  out  ol  the  impurled  cow  liumji,  bolh 
purchased  from  Mr.  Powell,  ;.t  high  prices.  .\  full 
pedigree  will  be  furnished  to  the  puichaser.    I'rice  $- JO, 

Inquire  of  '    '    --^'^Li,  ,,r-..- 


1.  I.  HlTCHt;iJCK. 


TALAVERA  WHITE  \VHE.\T. 

[See  No.  21   of  this  vol. — .August  ^d.] 
A  few  bubliels  of  Ihis  superior  wheal,  jieijrctlij  clean, 
for  seed,  may  be  had  at  the   American  1- ariiier  Eslab- 
lishuient,  at  S2,  if  immediately  applied  for,  to 

1.  1.  Hll  ClICOCK. 

ORCHARD  GRA>S  t:^EED 

I  shall  receive  in    a  few  days,  a  small  quantity   of 
Orchard  Crass  Seed,  of  this  j  ear's  growth,  represented 
bv  the  grower,  as  very  good;  price  §3. 
■^  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  EsluliHshmeiit. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
The   proper  season    for  transplanting    Strawberry 
Plants  being   at  hand,  1  offer  for  sale,  a  great  variety 
of  kinds,  among  which  are: 

The  New  Pine,  very  large,  productive  and  of  fine 
flavor.  It  seems  to  be  Ihe  bcsl  with  which  we  are  ac. 
quainted.     Price  §2  00  per  hundred. 

Earlt  Scarlet,  Late  Bocrbo.v  Pine,  and  Large 
Earlt  Scarlet,  are  ihe  kinds  with  which  our  garden- 
ers mostly  supply  our  market.  Price  §1  00  per  hun- 
dred. 

Rosehery,  Downtown,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Bath  Scarlel, 
Duke  of  KenCs  Scarlel,  Ila^pheny  IJavlbois,  Aeio  Llack 
Musk  llautbois,  Wilmol  Sujierb,  A'eene's  Imperial,  A'eene's 
Large  .Scarlet,  50  els.  per  i/o;eii. 

Melon,  Methven  Castle,  new  and  splendid  varie- 
ties, §1  iier  dozen. 

The   plants  can   be  put  up  and  sent  to   any  part  of 
the  union.     Orders  should  be  sent  immediately  to 
1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
..American  Fa7iner  Establishment. 

hhubarb  plants. 

I  have  also  for  sale  Khugarb  Plants,  for  tarts. — 
Price,  for  year  old  plants,  124  cents  each — for  two 
year  old  or  upwards,  26  cents  each. 

Also,  Seakale  Plants,  25  cents  each. 

MONTHLY    BUSH    ALPINE    STRAW BER- 

RIES. 
A   few  plants  of  the  monthly,  or  everbearing  Alpine 
Strawberry,  toii/toul  rMniiers,  BOTH  red  and  white,  may 
be    had    at    the    American   Farmer  Esiablishment. — 
friee  $1  per  dozen  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


POINTER  DOGS. 

Two  full  blood  Pointer  Puppies,  ready  for  delivery, 
for  aale  at  $10  each,  by  I.  1  HITCHCOCK, 

Aug.  30.  .9mtr.  Farnur  Establishment. 


AGRICULTURAL  LMPLEiMENTS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he  is 
prepared  to  supply  his  customers  with  .Messrs.  Fox  and 
Borland's  Spring  Concave  TllKEsHlNli  MACHINE, 
which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by  Col.  Edward 
Lloyd  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who  give  it  the 
decided  preference  to  any  other  'Ihreshing  Machine 
they  have  ever  seen.  I  can  furnish  a  number  of  these 
Threshing  Machines,  now  ready  for  delivery  separate 
from  the  horse  powers. 

1  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  six  inch  seed  Plough,  lu  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  1  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

1  have  in  store  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  1  endeavor  lu 
manufacture  in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  mate- 
rials, and  to  atford  them  on  reasonatjie  terms  with  a 
liberal  discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  1  have  liken ise 
on  hand,  a  general  assortment  of  G.^UUl.N  SEEDS, 
suitible  for  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OR- 
CHARD GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorse) 's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of   Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately  '1  imothy.  Clover  and 
Orchard  GRASS  SEEDS,  lor  which  cash  will  be 
given.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

Aug.  23. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  season  for  transplanting  Strawberry  Plants  Imv- 
ing   nearly  arrived,  we  offer  for  sale  a  large  stock  of 
fine  size  plans,  among  which  are: — large  early  Scar- 
let,  Pine   Apple,  Faulkner's   Scarlet  Pine,    Dawnton, 
Lima,  Wilmot's  Superb,  Ilosebcriy,  English  Red  Hout- 
bois.  Black   Musk  do.  French  Alpine,  White  and  Red 
Monthly,  Sic.     Price  $1  60  a  §5  per  100  plants. 
SEEDS  FOR  FALL  SOWING. 
150  lbs.  black  and  white  Spanish  Radish  SEED. 
40  lbs.  summer  and  winter  SP1N.\CH. 
100  lbs.  prime  London  early  York   Cabbage  SEED, 
and  other  kinds  for  fall  sowing  at  '|2  50  per  lb. 
100  lbs.  German  greens  or  curled  KAIL,  (a  superior 

kind,  raised  at  our  seed  farm  this  year) 
Early  greys  or  Scotch  KAIL,  Brussels  SPKOUTS,&c. 
&c. 

Our  stock  of  Implements  and  field  Seeds,  is  full  and 
general,  enabling  us  to  fit  out  farmers  wilh  almost  ev- 
ery article  used  on  a  farm  at  the  shortest  notice. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 
Aug,  23.  Corner  Light  and  Pratt  at. 


BAIiTIXCORi:   PRICES  CVUHEMT. 

Baltimore  Market. — There  is  very  little  variation 
in  the  prices  of  flour  and  grain.  The  wagon  price  of 
Howard  street  flour  continues  at  §6.00  without  varia- 
tion. M'jch  of  llie  flour  that  comes  in,  proves  inferior, 
and  IS  marked  ^ne.  In  grain  the  business  is  steady,  and 
the  prices  wiihout  much  change. 

ToBAceo Seconds. as  in  quality,  3.00a  5.00;    do. 

ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00.- — Cr<ip.  coinnion,  S.CO  a 
o.OO;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
WTap(tery, suitable  for  segars.  6.00  a  15  O0;yellowand 
red.  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow  ,  16  00  c20  00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25  00. — Virginia. 4. 0('  e- .—  Rappahannock, 

a.Otia  4.00 Keniucky,  S  50  a  8.' 0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  524  hhds.  Md.;  214  hhds. 
Ohio,  and  2  hhds.  Kentucky.  —  total  140  hhds. 

Floor  — best  vvh:tf  wheal  family  ,  §6.15  .1 1  25;  super 

Howard-street,  6.1  ■.;.i    0  6.25;    city    nulls,  6.00  0 

city  mills  extra  6.25  a ;-CokK  .Mf.a.i    blil   3  624; — 

Grain,  new  red  wheat.  1. 14  a  1.16;  <vhite  do  1.11a  1.23 — 

—Corn,  white  62  a  63.  yellow,  63  <.  64; livK.  60  n  — 

— Oats.  28  o."!. — Bsans,   "5   a   80  — Ik»s,65  n   10 

(;lovki.-si:ki    9.C0  n i'lMniHv.  S  50   n  4.00  Or- 

•■U'.p"    GuAss  3.00  n 1  all  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

.i.25a2  50 — Herd's.  1.00  ,1 Lucerne  —  n  314  Ib.- 

Baki.''  »,-l  '  axskei  I. Sin  I.SO-ConoK  .>  a.  —  a — ;  Lot. 
— (I  — ;  Mnb  —  n  .  — ;  Te;in.  —  ». — ;  N.C»r.  —  u  — ; 
Upland   le.ilS-WiiisKKv.hhd"^.  Ut     .SO    30';  in  I. bis 

32 'I  33 ".VoiiL.  irns/ifi/.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  55 

a  65;  American  Full  Blood,  60n  55;  three  quarters  do. 
45  n  50;  half  do.  40  a  45;  quarter  do.  35  n  40;  common  35 
a  40.  UnviisheJ,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  31  a  31; 
American  Full  Blood.  28  a  31;  three  qi.arU  r.'^  do.  26  a 
23;  half  do.  25  n  26;qiiarlei  do  £5  a  26;conimon,25  a  26; 
llEMr,  Russia, Ion,  §110  a  llS.Countiy  duw-rolted,  6 
a  1c   lb.  walei-rolted.1  a  Sc.— Feathers,  38  a  40;— Plas- 

lei  Paris,  per  ton.  4.124  "■ — i    ground    1.50  a  bbl. 

Iron.gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.  fO  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  2 8. (0(1  SO. 00;  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 
15.00  a  85.00.  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.15  a  6.50 — 
Oak  wood,3.00n3.25;Hiekory,4.00a  4.50;  Pine,  2.00. 
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GENF.KAL 
Agricultural  aud  Horticultural   Establishment: 

COMPRISING, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  .Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  (Jthce  of  the  American  F'armer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

^^  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  kc. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

Agents  fob  the  Farmer. — All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  F'armer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com 
pliance  by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

$^  Direction  or  Letters. — .\ddress  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  itrccts. 
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Baltimore,  FridaYj  Sept.  13,  1833. 


The  Drought.— The  severe  drought  with  which 
this  part  of  the  country  has  been  afflicted  for  two 
montlis  past,  lias  almusi  ruined  tlie  corn  crop,  as  well 
as  late  po'aloes  and  turnips.  Indeed  ot  the  two  latter, 
it  is  feared  that  very  Utile  can  be  expected  from  them. 
Turnips  appear  to  be  out  of  the  question,  unless  we 
have  a  very  favurable  fall  season,  while  potatoes  must 
be  very  short.  On  Saturday  night  last  wo  had  a  ve- 
ry fine  shower  of  rain,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
thiisly  eanh.  As  "the  spell  is  broken,"  however,  we 
may  now  look  for  more,  as  "it  never  rains,"  they  say, 
"but  il  pouis." 

SiNCLAiu  .iND  MooiiE's  NuKSCBv.— A  few  days 
ao-o  we  took  a  day  to  ourselves  fur  the  purpose  ot  a 
ramble  in  the  country;  and,  as  we  had  not  been  there 
lor  three  years,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  nursery  of  Sin- 
clair and  Moore,  situated   about  three  miles  Irom  the 
city,  between    the    Bellair  and    Philadelphia    roads. 
The   o-teat  improvements  eflerled   by  the  mduslrious 
and  persevering  proprietors,  in  the  short  tune  that  has 
elapsed  since  they  commenced  the  nursery  at  iis  pre- 
sent location,  IS   highly  ctediiable  to  them.     Indeed, 
we  did   not  expect  thai  so  much  could  be  done  by  the 
means  employed  on  this  jdace.  The  nursery  now  con- 
tains a  larae  assortment  of  all  the  Iruit  trees  general- 
ly cuUivarcd,  in  fine   health  and  of  vigorous  growth, 
all  selected  hy  Robert  Sinclair,  the  senior  partner  oi 
the  concern,  and  propagated  and  culuvated  under  his 
immediale  superintendence.     Of  a   large  nursery  ot 
peach  trees,  containing  about   ten   thousand  saleable 
plants,  we  did  not  discover  a  single  diseased  tree,  and 
not  more  than  ten,  if  that,  injured  by  the  worm.  This 
part  of  the  nursery  is,  indeed,  a  beauiiiul  sight.   Tlie 
collection    of  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  and 
nectarine  trees,  is  also  very  extensive,  and  in  equally 
good  condition.     The  varieties  of  each  ot  the  kinds 
of  fruits,  are  sufficiently  extensive  for  all    purposes; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  proprietors 
to  collect  all  the  aood  fnat,  whatever  us  name  might 
be,  and   to  e.xclude  all  that  has  not   been  approved. 
They  do  not  seem  desirous  of  making  up  a  lung  list; 
but  rather  a  riih  one.  We,  therefore,  lound  the  names 
of  all  favorite  apples,  peaches,  and  other  fruits,   on 
the  nursery  tallies;  and  a  great  many  new  European 
kinds   that   we    were   not    before   aware   of.       The 
grounds  were  clean  and  well  worked,  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  whole  eslablisiiment,  (an  exiensivelarm.and 
garden  fot  raising  garden  and  flower  seeds,  included,) 
are  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Sinclair.     We  were  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  grape  department,  and  had 
our  opinion  of  the   Catawba,  very   much    improved. 
Mr.  Sinclair  considers   them  the   best,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, for  cultivat  on  here;  and,  although  we  do 
not  an-ree  with  him  fully  on  this  po.nt,  we  were  much 
better  pleased  with  them  than  before  our  visit.     Mr. 
Sinclair   has  a    considerable   vineyard    of    them,   all 
young  vines,  now  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  bear- 
ing, and  the  fruit  at  the  present  time  in   high  perfec- 
tion.    Several  other    kinds  are   also  in  bearing,  and 
aiTiontr  them  our  favorite,  the  Herhetnonl  madeira,  as 
well  as  the  Isabella,  the  Bland's  madeira,  and  several 
foreion    varieties,   particularly   the    red    Fronlignac, 
which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting.    Besides  the 
useful,  the  collection  of  ornamenlal  trees  is  pretty  ex- 
tensive, comprising  fine  plants  of  all  kinds  ol  ornamen- 
tal trees  and  shrubs  in  general  esteem,  as  well  as  a 
goodly  number  of  the  more  rare.  'I'he  beautiful  silver 
leaved  abele,  the  ailanthus,  or  tree  of  Heaven,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  decidious  trees,  as   well   as  a 
fine  collection  of  evergreens,  attracted  our  attention. 
The  collection  of  herbaceous    plants   is   also  pretty 
good.     In  fine,  we  think  we  may  safely  say,  that  the 
foundation  is  fairly  laid  lor  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and   valuable  nursery  establishments  in  the   Union. 
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The  site  and  soil  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  when  we  take  the  central  situation  of  Bal- 
timore into  consideration,  it  may  also  claim  the  ad- 
vantage of  climate  and  locality  in  a  preeminent  de- 
gree. 

We  were  pleased  to  ham  that  a  greenhouse  upon 
a  moderate  scale  is  contemplated  by  the  proprietors; 
one  in  which  the  really  valuable  tender  phinls  can  be 
propagated  and  kept.  This  will  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  concern  materially,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see 
it  in  operation. 

Feast's  Garheks.— We  have  neglected  for  a  long 
time  noticing  the  establishments  of  the  Messrs. 
Feasts,  that  of  Samuel  Feast  situated  at  the  west  end 
of  Franklin  at  the  corner  of  Gilmor  street,  and  that 
of  John  Feast  in  Lexington  street,  a  few  squares 
west  of  the  market.  Samuel  Feast  has  recently  re- 
moved to  his  i)resent  location,  and  has  one  of  the 
handsomest  green  houses  in  this  country,  well  stored 
with  a  splendid  collection  of  all  the  most  valuable  ex- 
otic and  indigenous  plants  in  cultivation.  His  heaths 
and  camellias  are  scarcely  surpased  in  any  nursery  in 
the  country.  He  has  besides  an  exiensive  and  valua- 
ble collection  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  great  improvements  he  has  made  in  his  establish- 
ment are  highly  creditable  to  his  skill  and  industry. 
The  esiabllslmienl  of  i\)r.  John  Feast  also  contains  a 
splendid  collection  of  exotic  and  indigenous  plants, 
both  hardy  and  green  house.  In  these  two  establish- 
ments almost  any  plant  of  value  may  be  obtained. 
They  are  really  worlhy  of  a  visit  to  any  one  fond  of 
flowers,  or  curious  and  rare  plants. 


Corn  akd  oats. — Ripe  Indian  corn  in  bunches  was 
gathered  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Isaac  Hill  in  this 
town,  Aug.  7.  This  corn  was  planted  in  the  month 
of  May,  about  the  same  time  as  was  a  field  of  oats  of 
about  one  and  a  half  acre  on  land  of  I\Ir.  Hill.  These 
oats  were  reaped  on  the  Kith  and  l7th  of  the  present 
month— about  ten  day.s  after  the  gathering  of  the  corn. 
They  were  as  fine  a  specimen  of  standing  oats  as  the 
writer  has  ever  seen— the  largest  he  ever  recollects 
that  did  not  fall  down  before  ripening.  It  is  thought 
that  somewliat  less  than  one  and  a  half  acre  will  yield 
nearly  ono  hundred  bushels.  The  corn  was  from  seed 
raised  at  Montpelier,  Vt.  the  last  year;  it  is  of  eight 
rows,  and  although  smaller  in  the  ear  and  stalk  lli.an 
the  common  twelve  rowed  corn  raised  here,  it  is 
thought  will  yield  nearly  as  much  to  the  acre.  If  this 
corn^wiU  come  to  maturity  in  the  same  lime  as  will  a 
crop  of  oats,  it  must  be  an  object  for  farmers  who  cul- 
tivate corn  on  ground  where  ihe  crop  is  endangered 
by  early  or  late  fiosta,  to  procure  the  same  early  kind 
instead  of  the  common  kind  for  seed. — JV.  H.  Patriot. 
[The  K'iilor  of  the  American  Farmer  gathered  the 
perfectly  rips  cum  of  his  very  early  variety,  on  the 
2d  of  August.  It  was  planted  on  the  25ih  of  May. 
He  believ'es  it  will  yield  a  crop  fully  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  kind,  and  it  may  always  be  gathered  in 
seventy  d.iys  from  the  time  of  planting.] 

THE  NORTON  GRAPE. 

We  invite  particular  attention  to  the  article  below. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  most  delicious  grape  we 
have  ever  eaten,  and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  it 
has  attracted  no  more  attentiun  in  Virginia,  while  its 
qualities  are  already  well  known  and  duly  estimated 
aladislance.  Theenteiprisiugdiscoverer,  Or.  Norton, 
whose  vineyaid  is  a  short  distance  from  this  city,  has 
sunk  money  by  his  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture 
of  the  grape  into  this  state.  It  is  but  fair  that  he 
should  be  remunerated.  An  opinion  is  very  prevalent 
that  the  climate  of  Virginia  is  not  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape.  This  is  all  nonsense.  The  resem- 
blance between  it  and  that  of  the  countries  where  it 
most  flourishes,  and  the  profusion  of  wild  vines 
throughout  the  country,  prove  the  contrary.  The  fact 
is,  the  eft'orts  of  most  vintners  have  hitherto  been  di- 
rected to  the  culture  of  the  foreign  grape,  which  can 


never  succeed  here  like  the  native.  And  yet  some  of 
our  native  grapes,  when  properly  cultivated,  are  sur- 
passed by  none  in  the  world,  and  never  fail  (as  is  often 
the  case  with  the  foreign)  in  yielding  a  crop.  The 
grape  under  consideratinn  we  understand  is  ascertain 
as  Indian  corn  or  potatoes.  The  proprietor  has  some 
cuttings  which  he  is  willing  to  dispose  ef,  and  which 
we  hope  to  see  distributed  tliraughuut  the  stale. — Vir- 
ginia is  naturally  a  grape  growing  country ,  and  to  that 
she  must  arrive  at  last. 

NORTON'S  VIRGLNIA  SEEDLING. 

Vitis  Kortoni,  see  Prince's  Cat.  393,  and  his  bof/k 
on  the  Vine,  page  186,  for  the  following  description 
of  this  fine  fruii: 

"This  very  distinct  variety  owes  its  origin  to  Dr. 
D.  N.  Norton,  of  Virginia.     It  was  raised  from  the 
seed  of  the  Bland,  which  fructified  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Meunier  or  Miller's  Burgundy;  there  exists  conse- 
quently, Kome  probability,  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between 
the   two.     In  appearance,  the  vine  much    resembles 
the  form  of  the  two,  to  which  it  closely  assimilales  in 
its  foli.Tge.     The  shoots  are  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
of  a  red  color.     The  vine  resists  the  cold  nf  the  most 
severe  winters,  never  failing  to  prodnee  fruit,  and  that 
most  profusely,  thriving  even  uithout  pruning,  and 
requiring  at  most,  but  a  partial  use  rfthe  pruning  iil- 
strtiment  and   almost  equaling  the  Isabella  in  its  ra- 
pid extension — like  that  vine  it  is  also  well  calculated 
fui  aibuTs,  bowers,  large  espaliers,  &.c.     The  fruit  is 
of  the  darkest  purple  or  black  color,  and  ripens  ia 
September,  but  will  remain  on  the  vine  with  a  great 
increase  of  saccharine  principle  (as  is  the  case  with 
the  finest  wine  grapes  ot  France)  until  the  end  of 
October,  in  this  latitude,  (New  York.)   and  the  last 
week  of   November  in  Virginia      The  bunches  are 
usually  8  or  9  inches  long  on  the  old  and  strong  vines, 
and  weigh   about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each;  the  ber- 
ries begin  to  form  a  conical  bunch  on  the  stem  at  a 
distance  of  several  inches  from  the  place  of  its  attach- 
ment to  the  wood;  they  are  round,  and  a  little  flat- 
tened at  the  end,  and  about  the  size  of  the  Meunier; 
the  juice  which  they   yield  is  of  the  richest  quality; 
the  skin   is  replete   with   a   violet  coloured  matter, 
which  imparls  to  the  wine  a  shade  equal  to  the  Tin- 
to  Madeira,  which  last  it  resembles  as   well   in   the 
taste   as   appearance.     P'ur   the   purpose   of  making 
wine,  this  is  hardly  to  be  excelled  by  any  foreign  va- 
riety." 

This  vine  thrives  in  any  soil,  but  the  richer  the 
finer  will  be  the  fruit;  it  bears  culture  with  the  plough 
or  hoe,  as  well  as  the  Indian  corn,  and  we  may 
as  confidently  look  for  a  return  to  our  labor  as  from 
that  article;  it  is  not  at  all  subject  to  mildew,  rot,  or 
any  other  casiialty  of  the  season,  and  the  possession  of 
this  varieiy  does  away  ihe  necessity  of  farther  experi- 
ment, as  relates  to  foreign  vines,  combining  ail  the 
excellencies  we  require,  as  well  (or  the  table  as  the 
press.  1  am  confident  that  even  the  elimale  of  Eng- 
land jvould  yield  the  fruit  in  great  perfection,  and  that 
the  French  cultivators  would  most  ivillingly  introduce 
it  into  their  vineyards  to  the  exclusion  of  many  others 
they  now  possess.  It  is  no  doubt  to  become  a  7iatio7ial 
benefit,  anii  will  at  no  distant  day,  clothe  with  rich 
clusters,  many  of  our  fields,  which  for  years  past  have 
remained  barren  and  worthless.  During  the  present 
unfavorable  season,  it  maintains  its  character,  and 
holds  out  to  the  farmer,  a  certainty  that  his  fields 
would  be  far  more  prodiiciive  lu  him  in  wine  than  in 
any  other  culture  to  which  he  can  subject  them.  The 
orginator  of  the  vine,  I  understand,  is  willing  to  part 
wuh  some  thousands  of  the  cuttings  the  approaching 
season,  and  I  would  recommend  all  who  wish  to  ven- 
ture in  the  culture  of  the  grape,  to  possess  themselves 
of  so  valuable  a  prize. — Richmond  JFhig. 


Peach  Stonfs. — This  is  the  season  for  presorvin 
peach  pits.     They  may  be  sown  broao'cast,  or   plan- 
ted in  drills,  in  autumn,  and  harrowed  in,  or  covered, 
to  a  very  moderate  depth 
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AGRICULTURE. 


(From  llie  ISew  England  Fanner.) 

THE  CULTURE  OF  WHEAT. 

JHeadoicbnaki,  Deerfield,  Jiuguit  15,  1833. 

Mr.  Eoitok: — In  a  cuiunjuiiicatlun  un  ihe  blight- 
ing of  wheat,  1  sugnesled  that  iis  cause  was  aiinos- 
pherical;  or,  it  yuu  preler  it,  meleorulogical;  or  to 
dispense  with  Ijard  words,  that  it  was  owing  to  ihe 
particular  character  of  the  weather  occurring  at  the 
time,  when  the  wlieat  was  in  the  precise  condition  to 
suffer  from  it. — Under  these  circuinslanci  s  no  human 
prudence  can  effeciualiy  guard  against  it,  since  it  is 
utterly  beyond  O'.ir  control  or  caicuialion. 

1  had  tlien  given  no  oilier  atieniion  to  the  sub- 
ject than  the  observatiun  of  my  own  field,  and  that  of 
sotoe  of  my  neighbors.  Since  that  tinie,  however,  I 
have  examined  the  best  aulhnriiies  in  my  library, anil 
find  my  own  suggestions  confirmed  by  the  opinions  uf 
some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  agricultural 
subjects. 

The  principal  diseases  to  which  this  valuable  crop 
is  subject,  are  smut,  blight,  mildew,  and  rust.  Smut 
is  a  disorder  very  well  understood.  Of  this  there  are 
two  kinds;  but,  as  a  preventive  of  this  disease  has  been 
ascertained,  the  farmer  has  only  to  complain  of  his 
own  negligence,  if  he  fiiiftVrs  fnm  it.  Of  the  other 
diseases,  blight,  mildew,  or  rust,  they  are  not  very 
nicely  distinguished  f.'om  each  olher:  indeed,  Ihe 
terms  are  ofien  iiuliscriminalely  a|)plied  to  ihe  same 
appearances  or  efiVcis;  and  ihougli  by  very  acute  and 
accurate  observer.-,  these  terms  will  be  distinctly  and 
approprialely  applied  to  three  different  conditions  of 
the  diseased  plant,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  to  three  dift'er- 
ent  diseases  of  the  wheat  plant,  yet  as  the  specific 
distinctions  of  these  diseases  are  not  familiarly  known, 
nor  their  particular  causes  investigated,  and  as  the 
fatal  results  similar  in  all  the  casts,  are  much  more 
important  than  ihe  characteristic  diflerences,  we  shall 
speak  of  the  whole  under  the  general  term  of  blight. 

I  suggested  that  my  wheat  uas  struck  with  Ihe  la- 
tal  blast,  when  it  was  In  the  flower  and  the  kernel 
■was  just  forming;  and  the  weather  at  Ihe  time  ex- 
tremely  hot  and  suliry,  with  rain  and  sunshine  inter- 
mingled, and  the  earth  steaming  must  profusely  under 
the  intense  heat.  Now  permit  me  lo  quote  from  Sir 
John  Sinclairs  General  Repuit  of  the  agriculture  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.47.S,&.c. 

"Blight  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  an  internal  dis- 
ease in  the  ear  or  s|)ike  of  the  wheat,  either  iiffectina- 
all,  or  only  a  part  of  the  florets,  producing  an  entire 
or  partial  deficiency  of  seeds,  or  in  a  lesser  stale  of 
the  disease,  rendering  the  grains  small,  shrivelled, 
and  light.  Blight  is  prcjbably  produced  by  heavy  rains 
falling  at  the  time  ihe  wheat  is  in  fluwer,  that  is, 
when  the  anthers  are  protruded  from  the  florets;  and 
by  which  rains,  the  pollen  Jiriiia  fcecHiidaiis  or  vivi- 
fying dust  uf  iheanihersis  washed  away  before  it  has 
come  to  sulficienl  maturity  to  impregnate  the  sliles 
leading  to  the  ovaries  or  leceptacles  of  the  embryo 
grains  of  seeds. 

"In  1808,  ISOy,and  1310,  serious  injury  was  suf 
fered  in  many  pans  of  Briiain  by  disease,  and  conse- 
quent defalcaticjn  of  the  wheat  crnp,  which  consisted 
of  a  combination  of  ihe  blight  ami  mildew,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  been  occasiuiied  by  the  circuinslances 
of  the  weather,  menlioneil  above  as  produciive  of 
both."  The  following  description  of  that  complicated 
and  destruclive  disease  has  been  abstracted  from  an- 
swers made  to  (|neries  proposed  by  Sir  John  Sinclair 
to  an  intelligent  farmer.     I  ()uiile  only  a  part. 

"From  the  best  information  I  can  procure,  the  mil- 
dew began  lo  make  its  appearance  on  tlie  straw  and 
ears  of  the  growing  wheals,  immediately  snbseijuent 
to  a  heavy  fug  or  mist,  rising  as  it  were  out  of  the 
ground,  about  Ihe  4lh  lo  Ihe  lOlh  July,  1808,  and 
which  was  followed  by  much  misty  and  rainy  wea- 
ther, atlended  by  cimsiderable  heat  and  very  little 
wind.  The  peculiar  fog  or  mist,  above  alluded  lo,  is 
called  ground  rook,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and 


strongly  resembles  a  Ihick  smoke,  which  appears  to 
rise  from  the  surface  of  the  earth."  This  is  peculi- 
arly the  weather,  which  1  meant  to  describe. 

'I'ben  again  in  his  Husbandry  of  Scoiland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1'24,  Appendi.\,  in  an  essay  by  Sir  John  Sinclair 
himself,  on  ihis  very  subject,  in  which  he  gives,  as  ho 
says,  the  results  of  a  very  extensive  inquiry  made 
towards  the  end  of  August,  and  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, 1808,  inlothe  nature  and  causes  of  these  dis- 
tempers, at  which  time  blight,  rust  or  mildew,  had 
affected  the  crops  uf  many  of  the  most  productive  dis- 
tricts, bolh  in  England  and  Scotland,  he  meniiuns, 
"that  a  respectable  friend  of  his  (Geo.  Dempster,  Esq. 
of  Dunnichen)  infurms  me,  that  his  wheat  turned 
out  a  miserable  parcel  of  shiivelled  stuff,  neither  in- 
jured by  Ihe  mildew  or  smut,  but  that  its  bad  siale  is 
to  be  entirely  imputed  to  heavy  rains,  when  in  flow- 
er by  which  it  was  laid."  "According  to  Duhamel, 
ihe  rust  is  owing  to  dry  gloomy  weather  happening 
when  the  corn  is  at  the  height  of  its  vegetation. — 
Tull  observes,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  aie  necessary 
for  keeping  the  wheat  healthy  and  strong,  as  it  is 
doubtless  the  native  of  a  hot  country.  Any  thing, 
therefore,  that  inlerrupts  the  rays  of  the  sun,  must 
be  injurious  to  ihat  grain.  And  in  America  the  mil- 
dew is  atlribuled  to  the  fogs  and  heavy  dews,  which 
come  on  as  ihe  season  advances. — Sometimes  the  fogs 
and  misis  are  so  close  and  thick,  that  the  air  seems  in 
some  decree  In  have  lost  its  elaslio  powers,  so  that 
npilher  animals  nor  vegetables  can  endure  it."  1  quoie 
here  authorities  lo  show  how  strongly  lliey  attribute 
ihesG   diseases  of  wheat  to  an  atmospheric  influence. 

1  return  again  to  the  account  of  the  extent  of  this 
injury  to  the  wheat  crops  in  Great  Britain,  given  by 
the  same  intelligent  wriler,  quoted  first  from  the  Gen- 
eral Repuil  uf  ihe  Agriculture  of  Scotland,  a  distinct 
work  from  Sinclair's  Husbandry  of  Scotland.  "After 
this  appearance  of  mildew,  the  wheat  crop  was  much 
lodged  by  heavy  rains  about  the  beginning  of  August; 
and  in  several  instances  the  straw  had  become  so  len- 
der by  the  effect  of  the  disease  that  it  burst  open  in 
bending  under  the  weight  of  the  rain.  By  this,  entire 
fields  were  destroyed,  so  as  not  to  contain  a  single 
grain  of  wheat  in  the  ears,  and  the  straw  became  ut- 
terly unfit  fur  fodder.  In  such  cases,  whole  fields 
that  pioinised  ample  crops,  were  mown  and  led  into 
Ihe  fold-yard  as  bottoming  to  the  dung-hills;  while 
others  were  dried  like  hay,  and  built  up  in  slacks,  lo 
bed  the  fold-yards,  feeding  sheds,  and  stables,  as 
wanted.  In  one  instance,  in  Northumberland,  a  re- 
moving tenant  absolutely  refused  to  reap  and  remove 
his  last  crop  of  wheat,  which  was  utterly  useless  to 
him,  but  might  serve  his  successor,  to  convert  into 
muck,  and  he  was  found  not  liable  to  the  charge, 
which  would  have  been  for  the  sole  benefit  of  another 
person.  In  other  cases  where  the  plants  remained 
alive  and  unbroken,  the  injury  was  not  so  entire,  yet 
suflicienlly  distressing,  by  the  diminution  of  Ihe  quan- 
tity of  produce,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  quality 
of  ihe  grain,  which  remained.  This  varied  in  differ- 
ent proportions  according  to  circumstances.  Crops 
Ihat  were  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  July  to  pro- 
duce forty  bushels  of  good  wheat  from  each  acre,  were 
valued  at  harvest  to  give  six,  ten,  twelve,  or  up  to 
twenty  bushels  of  very  inferior  grain,  some  uf  which 
did  not  command  the  price  of  inferior  oats;  and  many 
farmers  accordingly  gave  their  bad  wheal  to  their 
work  horses  and  sold  their  oats.  The  whole  of  the 
injury  was  not  attribulal)le  lo  mildew,  but  proceeded 
from  the  concurrence  of  two  olher  causes;  a  blight  in 
the  ear,  occasioned  by  heavy  showers  of  rain,  while 
the  wheals  were  in  lull  flower,  by  which  the  pollen 
was  washed  away,  and  prevented  from  fecundating  the 
florets,  'i'bis  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  upper  florets  of  the  ears,  and  veiy  often 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  head,  being  generally  bar- 
ren. In  consequence  of  a  great  deal  of  the  crop  hav- 
ing been  lodged  by  heavy  rain  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  the  grain  produce  when  impregnated,  be- 
came sloomy,  or  small,  shrivelled,  and  ill  filled.    Both 


of  these  causes  are  known  lo  injure  grain  crops  mate- 
rially, in  years  when  the  mi. dew  has  not  been  no- 
ticed." 

"No  discrimination  of  soils  could  be  pointed  out, as 
more  or  less  aflecied  by  the  disease.  It  attacked  the 
crops  of  wheat  on  struno  as  well  as  on  free  soils;  and 
the  only  observable  difference  was,  that  high,  open, 
free  airy  situations  were  coriiparalively  less  diseased, 
while  low  grounds,  much  sheltered  by  high  hedges, 
hedge  row  trees,  and  plantations,  and  situations  near 
rivers,  were  obviously  and  considerably  more  materi- 
ally injured.  The  near  neighbirho)d  of  ihe  sea  seem- 
ed lo  have  a  beneficial  influeme  in  preventing  (ir  less- 
ening the  disease.  Much  of  the  wheat  crop  in  vari- 
ous Soils  and  situations  was  comparatively  exempted; 
or  So  little  injured  as  to  givean  abundant  produce, and 
of  good  qualily.  B' I  no  circumstances  occurred  that 
could  throw  any  light  on  Ihe  causes  ol  Ihis  difltrence, 
at  least  in  a  practical  view  of  the  subject,  so  as  to 
point  out  any  means  of  preventing  or  even  lessening 
ihe  evil  un  any  future  opportunity." 

3:^  "Upon  Ihe  wh(de"  the  writer  concludes  "this 
complicated  disea-e,  by  which  such  serious  injury  is 
caused  to  farmers  and  the  public, appears  lohave  been 
occasioned  by  the  unfavorable  state  ol  the  weather  at 
the  lime  of  fluweriug,  combined  with  a  continuance 
of  unfavorable  weather,  duiing  the  after  progress  of 
the  wheat  in  filling  and  ripening, and  to  be  utterly  un- 
susceptible uf  any  preventive,  precautionary,  or  cura- 
tive aiicmpls  by  any  human  efforts." 

Now  the  situation  of  my  own  wheat  crop,  which 
1  this  year  lost  by  blight,  was  precisely  such  an  one  as 
that  described  above  as  peculiarly  exposed  to  injury. 
It  was  on  an  alluvial  meadow;  near  a  river,surround- 
ed  by  hills  on  three  sides,  and  subject  to  copious  ex- 
halations from  the  stream.  The  two  blasted  crops  in 
my  neighborhood,  referred  to  in  my  former  communi- 
cation, were  similarly  situated.  The  ranknessof  the 
growth  of  my  wheat,  and  the  fact  that  S'jme  portion 
of  it  was  lodged,  no  doubt  contributed  lo  create  a  pre- 
disposition or  liability  to  the  disease.  But  it  was  ob- 
viously affected  by  all  the  local  and  temporary  causes 
above  referred  to;  and  to  them,  and  nut  lo  any  parti- 
cular condition  of  the  soil,  to  the  superabundance  or 
deficiency  of  any  particular  ingredients  in  the  soil, 
its  blight,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  atlribuled. 

As  the  subject  is  of  great  importance,  1  beg  leave 
to  mention  other  authority  in  relation  to  it,  and  when 
I  refer  to  John  Brown,  of  Markle,it  will  be  under- 
stood by  those  competent  lo  judge,  that  for  science  in 
agriculture  and  practical  knowledge  and  experience, 
no  higher  authority  can  be  quoied. 

In  his  treatise  on  Rural  Affaiis,  vol.  ii.  p.  24,  &c.  he 
says,  "whether  blight  and  mildew  are  considered  se- 
parately, or  viewed  as  one  and  the  same  disorder,  ap- 
pearing in  diflerent  periods  of  ihe  plant's  growth,  we 
are  convinced  that  both  may  wilh  truth  be  reckoned 
to  proceed  from  an  unhealiliy  atmosphere,  when  the 
crop  is  in  certain  stages  of  its  progress  to  muturity." 
■'Some  soils  are  naturally  so  moist  at  bottom,  that 
dampness  issues  from  them  at  all  times.  Superior 
culture  and  excessive  manuring  are  apt  lo  cause  a  crop 
to  be  early  lodged;  in  which  case  one  disease  or  other 
is  sure  ti)  seize  upon  it;  and  a  southern  cspect,  and 
every  confined  siuialion,  are  much  more  hazardous 
ihan  those  of  a  nurihern  or  weslere  exposure,  and 
where  the  air  has  free  egress.  In  a  word,  when  hoar 
frost  or  vapor  of  any  kind  is  dispelleil  by  wind,  no 
danger  will  follow  lo  the  crop,  but  wherever  a  hot  sun 
is  the  agent,  we  have  rej)caU'dly  noticed  the  most  se- 
rious losses  " 

"The  opinions  already  expressed  respecting  the  dis- 
eases of  wheat  receive  considerable  support  from  what 
happened  with  crops  ll;0!f  and  1809.  That  mildew 
acted,  in  numerous  instances,  as  the  destroying  agent 
of  crop  1"08,  is  universally  acknowledged;  but  that 
the  defectiveness  of  that  crop  was  enlirely  o«ing  to 
mildew  may  safely  be  (|Uestion(d.  fi^-  In  fact  (he 
chief  injury' proceeded  from  an  unhealthy  or  pesiilen- 
tial  atmosphere,  at  the  time  when  the  grain  was  in  an 
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embryo  or  iiii|i('rrpi-t  slale.  Ovvintj  to  lliat  unheallhi- 
ness  sniiielliiiii;  like  aliurtiun  spoiiied  to  lake  place  jn 
llie  parent  pl.inl,  atier  the  loci ns  of  the  young  grain 
was  I'lirnieil,  as  was  eviilent  rruiii  more  than  onelialt 
of  tlie  cups  or  vessels,  preparncl  by  nature  for  its  re- 
ception, being  tdially  void  of  substance,  not  wilhsland- 
inir  tlial  every  pari  of  the  ear  had  blossomed  equally 
well,  and  promised  Ui  furnish  a  numerous  and  heal 
thy  progeny." 

'•ll  shall  now  be  inrpiired,  how  lliis  abortion  was 
brought  about,  which  we  have  stated  as  so  destructive 
to  the  wheat  crop  of  H:(i8.  This  may  be  satisfacto- 
rily elucidated  by  a  reference  to  ihe  weather,  which 
prevailed  lliroogh  the  months  of  July  and  August,  as 
it  is  in  these  luonihs  that  the  diseases  of  wheat  al- 
ways appear,  that  of  smut  excepted,  which  is  not 
generated  by  an  unhealihy  atmosphere.  'I'he  u\onth 
of  Ju'y  was  excessively  warm,  nujre  so  than  remem- 
bered by  the  oldest  man  living;  and  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  '20lh  of  the  mouth,  the  slightest  moisture 
was  not  perceivable.  Ow  ing  to  this  uncommon  heat, 
wheat  plants  upon  all  soils  not  composed  of  clay  or 
strong  loam,  were,  in  a  manner,  at  a  stand  with  re- 
si)ect  to  growth,  being  enfeebled  by  the  fierce  rays  of 
the  sun,  while  any  wind  that  blew  was  fo  sultry,  that 
the  evil  was  rather  increased  by  its  cfficls.  The 
ground  in  consetpience  of  this  intense  sunshine,  felt 
something  like  burnt  hiicU  when  taken  from  the  kiln; 
of  course  when  the  rains  fell,  smoke  issued  from  the 
surface,  somelhinj;  like  what  proceeds  from  lime-shells 
when  water  is  thiown  upon  them;  and  this  exhala- 
tion of  vapor,  continued  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
till  the  soil  was  saturated  with  moisture,  when  the 
air  became  cooler  and  more  temperate.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
wheat  crop  could  escape  from  the  danger  with  which 
it  was  encompassed.  Apprehensions,  therefore,  were 
entertained  that  the  field.s,  already  in  a  sickly  and  de- 
clining slate,  would  soon  fall  victims  to  the  pesti- 
lence, which  raged  in  the  atmosphere;  and  the  result 
soon  showed  that  these  apprehensions  were  too  well 
founded.  With  the  exception  of  the  lands  upon  the 
sea  shore, preserved  we  presume  by  refreshing  breezes 
from  the  sea,  every  field  was  discovered  to  be  more  or 
less  injured." 

I  have  no  disposition,  Mr.  Editor,  to  establish  or 
controvert  any  particular  theory.  The  subject  is  of 
the  last  importance  to  the  agricullural  community.  It 
is  from  this  consideration  that  I  liave  given  you  the 
results  of  my  own  limited  experience;  and  the  far 
more  valuable  opinions  of  the  distinguished,  scientific, 
and  practical  farmers  quoted  above.  Other  facts  al- 
ready in  my  possession  and  which  I  am  taking  means 
to  obtain  in  relaiion  to  this  important  culture,  if 
thought  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  shall 
be  placed  at  your  disposal.  H.  C. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

ACCODNT  OP  AN  AGRICULTURAL    EXCURSION, 

Made  into  the  South  of  Georgia  in  the  winter  of  1 832- 

By  THE  EDITOn. 

(Continued  from  page  n9.) 
In  our  last  number,  we  gave  the  course  of  culture 
pursued  at  "Hopeton"  with  rice.  The  next  crop  in 
the  order  of  rotation,  which  Mr.  Couper  has  adopted, 
is  cotton,  and  we  subjoin  his  mode  of  culture  as  de- 
tailed by  himself,  in  the  notes  he  kindly  furnished  us. 

Cotton  Crop. 
"Preparation  of  the  Land. — When  the  land  has 
been  sufficiently  long  under  cultivation  to  admit  of 
ploughing,  a  furrow  is  run  down  the  centre  of  Ihe  old 
alley,  all  the  vegetable  matter  is  placed  in  it  and  two 
furrows  thrown  over  it.  This  is  done  early  in  the 
winter  that  the  frost  may  break  down  the  soil  which 
is  generally  a  stiff  loam,  and  that  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter may  consolidate  and  undergo  a  partial  decomposi- 
tion by  spring.    Manure  from  whatever  source  oblaiu- 


ed  is  applied  in  this  way.  Rice  straw,  and  cane-trash 
lorm  the  principal  supply.  When  the  soil  is  very 
stiff,  the  land  is  flush  ploughed  and  cross  ploughed 
during  the  « inter,  in  order  to  pulverize  it. 

"Winter  ploughing  and  half  bedding  have  been 
found  the  best  preservatives  against  the  cutworms, 
which  are  extremely  destructive  to  the  young  cotton 
on  new  river  lands. 

"A  short  lime  before  planting,  the  beds  are  com- 
pleted by  running  the  plough  again,  throwing  up  two 
additional  furrows,  and  by  a  third  furrow  lorming  a 
water  cliannel  between  the  beds.  The  beds  are  then 
dressed  by  the  hoe  and  are  ready  for  the  seed.  On 
new  lands  the  beds  are  six  feet  from  centre  to  cen- 
tre, and  on  those  which  are  reduced  so  as  to  prodoce 
an  average  growth  of  six  feet— five  feet.  The  beds 
are  as  large  as  can  conveniently  be  made,  and  are  of  a 
full  form  ''~^'  ^'  N'  N.  The  mode  of  sowing  the 
seed  is  to  divide  the  hands  into  gangs  of  five  persons: 
the  first,  by  a  range  of  slakes,  chops  out  the  alter  .ate 
holes;  the  second,  chops  out  Ihe  intermediate  holes; 
the  third,  sows  the  seed,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth 
cover  Ihe  seeds.  The  chops  are  made  ten  inches  wide 
and  extend  Iwelve  inches  across  the  beds.  A  large 
quantity  of  seed  well  scatiered,  is  sown,  and  covered 
Iroin  half  to  an  inch  deep.  By  this  mode  of  plant- 
ing, as  much  work  can  be  done  as  by  any  other,  and 
the  distances  between  ihe  plants  accurately  fixed. 
The  distances  between  the  plants  vary  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  soil  from  fifteen  inches  to  four  feet. 
On  recently  cleared  land,  open  planting  is  the  only 
mode  of  ensuring  early  maturity.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  deem  it  safest  to  plant  thick  on  worn  lands  pro- 
ducing a  growth  of  four  to  five  feet,  and  very  open  on 
those  of  exuberant  ferlility,  where  the  cotton  averages 
from  seven  to  ten  feet. 

"When  the  lands  are  very  strong,  I  prefer  plantino- 
a  mixed  crop  of  coltnn  and  corn.  The  mode  is  to 
plant  two  rows  or  beds  in  cotton,  and  one  in  corn,  or 
every  third  row  in  corn  alone. 

Cotton    Cotton     Corn      Collon    Cotton    Com      Cotton  Cotton. 

The  cotton  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  from  stalk  to 
stalk,  the  corn  single  stalks  eighteen  imdies  apart. 
The  object  is,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  November, 
to  expose  one  side  of  each  row  of  cotton  lo  ihe  free 
influence  of  sun  and  air.  As  the  corn  is  turned  down 
about  the  middle  of  July,  this  is  accomplished.  'J'he 
corn  should  be  planted  very  early.  If  the  lands  are 
strong  the  cotton  branches  will  nearly  interlock.  This 
combination  of  crops  may  be  strongly  recommended 
on  very  rich  lands.  And  were  I  to  plant  two-thirds 
of  cotton  and  one-third  of  corn,  I  would  always  com- 
bine them. 

"Experiments  conlinued  fur  three  years  on  a  large 
scale,  gave  an  average  per  acre  of  190  to  200  pounds 
of  cotton,  and  from  14  lo  13  bushels  of  corn,  exceed- 
ing the  proportion  of  either  crop,  had  ihey  been  plant- 
ed alone.  The  reasons  for  this  superiority  will  readi- 
ly occur  in  the  different  habits  of  the  plants,  and  the 
freer  influence  of  light  and  air  which  each  experien- 
ces from  their  combination.  The  corn  may,  perhaps, 
with  advantage,  he  planted  thicker. 

Every  third  row  in  corn  is  preferred  to  the  alternate 
one:  as  by  the  latter  ihe  collon  is  too  much  shaded  in 
its  earlier  growth  by  the  corn.  By  placing  the  corn, 
the  subsequent  year,  on  ihe  beds  on  which  the  collon 
was  the  previous  year,  a  partial  rolalion  of  crop  is  ef- 
fected. 

"It  will  be  perceived  that  this  mode  bears  no  simi- 
larity to  the  plan  sometimes  followed,  of  scattering 
corn  among  solid  cotton. 

"The  thinning  is  commenced  by  opening  the  cen- 
tres of  the  plantings,  by  taking  out  a  handful  of  the 
plants,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  put  out  the  fil'ih  leaf, 
including  the  seed  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
crowd  each  other  they  are  again  Ihinned  out  to  about 
seven.  A  third  thinning  is  given  when  the  plants 
close  the  spaces  between  them,  and  the  number  is  re- 
duced to  tliree  or  four.    At  this  time  a  liltle  earth  is 


drawn  among  the  plants  to  support  them.  When  six 
or  eight  inches  high  they  are  thinned  down  to  two 
plants,  and  when  between  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
high  to  a  single  stock.  The  rule  is  never  lo  allow  the 
plants  to  crowd  each  oilier  so  as  to  produce  a  spind- 
ling growth,  but  al  the  same  lime  to  leave  a  sufficient 
number  to  soard  against  accidents  from  slight  frosts, 
cut-worms,  and  high  winds. 

"Time  of  planting  'JOlh  of  March  lo  10th  of  April; 
earlier  than  the  first  dale  exposes  the  young  plants  to 
late  frosts:  later  than  the  latter  throws  the  sowing 
into  the  dry  period  of  the  spring. 

"The  hoeings  are  repeated  once  a  fortnight  from 
the  period  when  the  seed  comes  up,  and  are  always 
lip,  and  except  Ihe  first  deep.  After  llie  first  hoeing, 
which  is  superficial,  the  beds  are  hauled  up — adding 
lo  Ihe  sides,  and  but  slightly  lo  the  tops  of  them.  In 
performing  this  operation,  care  is  taken  lo  avoid  mak- 
ing sharp  and  high  beds.  We  wish  full  beds  with  a 
deep  sharp  furrow  for  the  water  between  them — the 
object  sought  is  a  large  body  of  friable,  well  drained, 
but  moist  soil — (our  soil  is  all  strong  and  low)  On 
clay  lands.  I  find  it  verv  important  lo  keep  the  sur. 
face  of  the  ground  friable  ami  open,  by  hoeing,  with- 
out reference  to  Ihe  destruction  of  grass;  the  oflener 
this  operation  is  performed  Ihe  heller,  ami  it  should 
be  from  one  lo  two  inches  deep.  The  hoeings  should 
be  discontinued  about  the  end  of  June  to  Ihe  middle 
of  July;  as  iheir  repetition  after  that  period,  by  keep- 
ing up  a  new  growth,  retards  maturation.  We  seek, 
by  diligent  cultivation,  lo  hasten  the  growth  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  and  when  the 
plant  has  reached  a  productive  size,  by  discontinuing 
the  stimulus,  lo  hasten  maturity.  As  our  means  of  ac- 
complishing this — about '.he  middle  of  August  the  ex- 
treme shoots  are  nipped  off,  or  as  it  is  technically  cal- 
led, the  plants  are  topped.  During  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  the  suckers  which  appear, are 
removed  when  from  three  to  six  inches  long.  This 
operation  completes  the  cultivation.  The  supposed 
advantages  of  topping  are  earlier  maturity,  larger  boll, 
the  direction  of  the  sap  inio  the  lateral  branches 
which  are  more  fruitful, and  less  dropping — disadvan- 
tage, increase  of  suckers.  The  removal  of  suckers 
is  indicated  by  the  propriety  of  destroying  a  new  and 
useless  growth,  which,  by  withdrawing  the  sap  from 
the  old  branches  and  fruit,  retards  their  maturity,  and 
frequently  occasions  ihem  to  cast  the  old  fruit. 

"The  dropping  or  casting  of  the  bolls  appears  to  be 
owing  to  any  sudden  change  in  the  habit  of  the  plant; 
whether  it  passes  from  extreme  drought  to  extreme 
wet,  and  vice  versa,  or  receives  s.ime  new  stimulus 
by  stirring  the  ground,  or  by  the  recent  application  of 
manure. 

"Plants  growing  on  the  edges  of  ponds  always  full 
of  water,  do  not  cast  their  fruit,  however  dry  the  sea- 
son may  have  been,  and  however  wet  it  may  be. 
Those  growing  on  the  margins  of  banks,  which  send 
their  roots  into  the  base  of  the  banks,  are  also  less  sub- 
ject lo  crop  their  bolls. 

"I  once  planted  a  small  section  of  a  margin  from 
which  the  stiff  and  poor  clay  from  a  new  dilch  had 
been  spread  oul ,  overlaying  the  soil  from  fou r  to  si« 
inches;  the  roots  passed  through  the  poor  crust  and 
extended  into  the  rich  soil  below,  and  were  thus 
placed  beyond  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  These 
plants  during  a  season  when  there  was  an  unusual 
quantity  of  drojiping,  shed  nothing. 

"The  oflener  the  fields  are  hoed  the  less  dropping 
there  is,  because  the  st:mulus  is  so  frequently  repeat- 
ed as  to  keep  up  a  regular  and  conlinued  growth. 

"The  deeper  and  the  finer  the  tilth  of  the  soil,  the 
less  ihe  dropping,  because  the  lower  roots  supply  an 
equal  amount  of  nourishment  lo  the  plant;  and  a  por- 
tion of  them  are  always  in  moist  ground.  Lands 
which  are  deeply  stirred,  and  well  drained,  drop  less 
ihan  those,  which  are  thin  and  liable  to  be  over- 
flowed. 

"A  hoeing  immediately  after  a  rain  occasions  drop- 
I  ping  of  leaves  as  well  as  bolls.    This  is  in  s  great 
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measure  ouing  to  the  double  stimulus  from  moisture 
and  stirring. 

"The  pr.ictieal  instruction  from  these  facts  points 
to  the  profiriely, 

"1st.  or  repeating  the  hoeing  as  frequently  as  pos- 
sible; pcriiaps  applied  to  one-lialf  of  the  bed  at  a  time, 
and  made  deep. 

"2d.  Draining  deeply. 

"3d.  Deep  and  frequent  ploughing. 

"4lli.  Diffusing  ilie  manure  through  the  soil,  that 
the  plant  at  any  stage  of  its  growth  may  receive  a 
portion  of  il. 

"Tlie  pickings  vary  from  an  average  of  from  forty 
to  si.\lv  pounds  to  the  band,  according  to  the  blow  in 
the  field. 

'■'I'lie  average  crop  of  the  last  six  years  has  been 
one  hundred  and  filly  three  pounds  to  the  acre;  dur- 
ing that  lime  one  crop  vvas  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  hail. —  E.xcluding  that  year,  the  average  has  been 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds.  Three  of 
the  crops  have  averaged  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds. 

"The  preparation  for  market  consists  of  assorting, 
ginning  by  Eave's  horse-gin,  passing  through  a  whip- 
per  after  ginning  and  moling.  'I'he  gin,  when  in  or- 
der, averages  six  hundred  [Jounds  of  clean  collou  per 
day.  Nine  hundred  pounds  have  been  obtained  in  one 
day  of  eleven  hours,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  for  twenty-two  consecutive  days." 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  Eave's  gins 
in  a  former  number,  and  shall  not,  tbcrefore,  detain 
the  reader  longer  than  to  stale,  that  they  are  on  this 
place  propelled  by  animal  power,  placed  below.  The 
whipper  is  worked  by  the  same  force.  The  cotton  is 
taken  up  into  the  upper  story,  where  it  is  thrown  into 
the  whipper  in  certain  quantities,  which  afler  receiv- 
ing a  certain  number  of  strokes,  is  thrown  out.  This 
is  effected  by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  which  after 
a  certain  nundjer  ni'  revolutions  of  the  spokes,  opens 
the  door  and  permits  the  coiton  to  escape.  It  remains 
open  but  lor  a  short  lime  and  then  closes,  unlil  the  re- 
volutions are  again  cmnpleled.  The  rollers  for  Eave's 
gin  are  rather  troublesome  to  make,  owing  to  their 
great  lenglb;  this,  however,  is  in  some  measure  obvi- 
ated, by  an  inslrumrnt  accompanying  the  gins,  which, 
on  receiving  the  roller  in  its  rough  slate,  shaves  off 
all  the  superfluous  wood,  unlil  ol  a  certain  size,  when 
it  passes  through  a  hole  made  of  llio  size  necessary 
for  the  roller  to  be.  I3ut  even  Ihis  is  troublesome, and 
to  obviate  il,  Mr.  Couper  has  fixed  in  the  loft  of  ihe 
gin-house,  somewhal  in  the  manner  (jf  a  lathe,  with 
a  band  attached  to  one  of  the  wheels  used  for  the 
gins.  All,  therefore,  that  the  attendant  has  to  do,  is 
to  fix  a  rough  roller  in  this  machine,  and  draw  on  Ihe 
band — he  need  not  trouble  himself  furlher,  but  may 
attend  to  other  work,  for  when  the  roller  is  finished, 
the  band  is  thrown  out  of  gear  and  runs  idly  on  a 
loo'e  whirl. 

Before  closing  our  account  of  this  crop,  we  wish  to 
call  the  at)(!ntion  of  our  readers  to  the  topping  of  the 
cotton  plant,  in  ordi-r  lo  cheek  iis  looluxurianl  growth 
and  force  it  to  mature  its  pods.  We  found  tlie  prac- 
tice to  be  common  in  that  part  of  Georgia  we  visited. 
It  requires  judgment  in  its  use,  and  is  nol  to  he  resor- 
ted to  at  all  times,  or  in  all  seasons,  hut  only  when 
the  plant  is  very  luxuriant,  and  there  is  some  fear  of 
its  continuing  its  growth  so  lonj;  as  to  leave  but  litlle 
time  for  the  maturing  of  its  puds.  There  is  some 
diversity  in  opinion  as  lo  I  be  proper  time  of  perform- 
ing this  operation,  hut  all  concur  in  statins  that  when 
judiciously  done,  Ihe  advantage  is  very  manifest.  We 
are  aware  that  lopping  of  coUon  is  not  new  in  this 
state,  it  has  been  tried,  and  we  believe  abandoned, 
principally  on  account  of  its  causing  a  new  growth, of 
what  are  termed  suckers.  This^will  be  the  case 
wheiiever  the  operation  is  performed  at  an  early  stage, 
but  is  not  So  likely  to  occur  when  done  late.  What 
we  wish  particularly  lo  notice  is,  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  suckers  is  not  so  much  dreaded  there, 
for  their  removal  is  considered  easy,  and  enters  into 


the  calculation  of  work  to  be  done.  We  have  often 
seen  our  planters  in  despair,  because  a  second  growth 
had  made  its  appearance,  owing  either  to  loo  much 
rain,  the  plants  being  violently  agitated  by  high 
winds,  or  other  causes.  We  do  not  recollect  a  single 
instance  in  which  any  attempt  was  made  to  remove 
these  suckers,  and  force  the  sap  to  resume  its  origi- 
nal course.  This  is  easily  accomplished,  much  mure 
so  than  is  usually  thought,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  thai  the  removal  of  these  would  prove  hioh- 
ly  beneficial,  and  perhaps,  check,  if  not  prevent  the 
dropping  of  the  bolls. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  Goodscll's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CLOVER  AND  WHEAT. 

Among  all  the  modern  improvements  in  agricullure. 
none  are  of  greater  imporlauce,  than  the  substitution, 
of  a  rotation  of  crops,  in  place  of  manure.  By  a  pro- 
per attention  to  this,  land  may  not  only  be  prevented 
from  becoming  poor,  but  may  be  increased  in  fertility. 
For  this  purpose  there  has  nol  as  yet,  been  any  crcp 
discovered,  so  generally  approved  of  in  this  section  as 
clover,  or  at  least  none  that  is  so  well  calculated  to 
improve  our  lands  and  prepare  them  for  the  leadino 
crop,  wheat,  which  under  proper  management  will  in 
all  probability  continue  to  be  the  staple  article  of  vrest- 
ern  New  York. 

Barn  yard  manure  has  always  been  considered  va- 
luable by  every  well  informed  agriculturist,  and  there 
are  many  crops  lo  which  it  can  be  applied  to  advan- 
tage. The  crops  to  which  manure  from  the  yard  or 
compost  heap  are  applied  to  best  advantage  are  of 
small  consideration  when  compared  to  our  crops  of 
wheat.  Manure  might  also  be  applied  to  those  lands 
intended  for  wheat,  but  where  farmers  sow  from  fifty, 
to  two  hundred  acres,  the  small  quantity  collected  in 
yards  and  compost  heaps,  would  do  but  little,  towards 
preparing  or  keeping  farms  from  becoming  impover- 
ished. Even  allowing  that  -a  sufiicient  quanliiy  of 
barn  yard  manure  could  be  collected  by  every  farmer 
for  his  wheat  fields,  it  could  not  be  applied  at  the 
same  expense,  with  which  fields  are  now  renovated 
by  means  of  clover  and  as  proper  rotation  of  crops. 

That  a  rotation  of  crops  is  abs(dutely  necessary 
upon  most  lands,  every  experienced  farmer  will  rea- 
dily admit.  It  is  a  well  established  principle  that  each 
plant  requires  a  |)arlicular  kind  of  food,  and  by  con- 
tinuing the  same  plant  upon  grounds  for  many  years, 
that  particular  food  becomes  exhausted,  but  by  intro- 
ducing a  crop  which  requires  a  diflerent  kind  of  food, 
the  former  or  that  exhausted  by  other  crops  is  allowed 
lo  accuiTiulate;  the  crops  requiring  the  same  food,  may 
in  some  instances,  be  allowed  to  succeed  each  other, 
by  introducing  the  one  less  valuable,  and  allowing 
that  lo  decompose  upon  the  soil  to  furnish  food  to  the 
more  valuable  one.  This  is  the  case  when  clover  is 
used  to  piepare  the  ground  fir  wheat. 

By  analysis  it  is  hmnd  that  both  clover  and  wheat 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  and  of  course  soils 
which  do  not  contain  ibis  naturally,  must  be  supplied 
with  it  artificially,  before  these  crops  may  be  grown 
to  advantage.  Lime  requires  also  lo  be  in  different 
conditions,  in  order  to  be  taken  up  by  different  plants. 
Experience  h.as  demonslraled  that  when  the  sulphate 
of  lime,  or  plaster  of  paris  is  applied  to  soils,  liial  it 
increases  the  growth  of  clover,  and  that  when  clover 
grown  upon  tlie  soil  is  mixed,  either  by  ploughing  in 
the  whole  ciop  or  by  turning  under  clover  stuble,  that 
it  prepares  such  soils  for  producing  wheat  in  orealer 
perfection  than  when  manure  is  applied  from  the 
yard. 

It  has  been  by  pursuing  this  course  of  tillage,  or  rela- 
tion of  crops,  tliat  many  finds  in  western  New  York, 
which  by  nature  were  thin,  light  soils,  and  which  did 
nol  when  first  cultivated  pnjduce  more  than  fifteen 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  have  been  made  to  produce 
from  thirty  lo  forty  bushels. — How  long  the  fertility 
of  lands  thus  managed  will  continue  to  increase  is  un-  i 


(cnown,  but  thus  far  cur  fields  which  have  been  culti- 
vated Ihe  greatest  length  of  time,  where  attention  has 
been  paid  to  rotation,  produce  not  only  the  greatest 
quantity  but  the  best  quality  of  wheat. 

Where  fields  are  clear  from  stumps  and  stones  so 
that  they  can  be  ploughed  deep  and  regular,  and 
where  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  seeding  with 
timothy  and  clover,  many  prefer  turning  clover  either 
in  crop  or  stubble  under,  and  allowing  it  lo  remain, 
working  the  soil  lightly  with  drags  and  rollers.  In 
Ibis  way  it  is  thought  the  greatest  advantage  by  the 
preparatory  crop  is  realized. 


(From  the  United  States  Gazette.) 

MARL  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Mi(.  Editor: — I  recently  furnished  you  with  some 
brief  notes  of  a  ride  in  West  New  Jersey,  and  lest  the 
account  of  forests,  swamp.s  and  wild  beasts,  with  which 
the)'  abounded  may  create  erroneous  impressions  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  that 
part  of  our  sister  state;  will  you  allow  me  space  to  say 
how  much  I  have  been  delighted  with  a  large  portion 
of  it.  The  land  to  a  considerable  extent  is  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  and  in  the  couniies  of  Cumberland 
and  Salem,  especially  are  farms  which  I  have  never 
seen  excelled.  They  are  under  the  most  perfect  state 
of  cultivation  and  yi(dding  rich  crops  lo  reward  their 
industrious  and  intelligent  possessors. 

The  marl  formations  which  abound  in  some  parts  of 
the  state  are  a  subject  of  interest  and  furnish  lo  the 
farmers  a  source  of  improvement  almost  incalculable. 
I  have  seen  lands  of  a  light,  unpromising  soil,  improved 
to  an  astonishing  degree  by  the  use  of  this  unctuous 
substance;  and  in  one  instance  visited  an  extensive 
field  of  corn,  the  stalks  of  which  were  strong  and  full, 
and  shot  up  to  the  height  of  twelve  and  thirteen  feet! 
The  best  beds  are  rare  and  in  much  request,  the  marl 
being  conveyed  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  and  twenty 
miles,  and  in  fact,  some  years  since,  a  number  of  the 
farmers  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  associated 
themselves  together  for  Ihe  purpose  of  supplying  their 
lands  with  marl.  They  purchased  marl  beds  in  the 
"upper  part  of  Salem  county,  convenient  to  the  Dela- 
ware: but  afler  opening  their  pits  and  working  them 
for  a  short  period,  the  project  v,as  abandoned.  Near 
Woodslown,  in  the  above  county,  the  pits  are  found 
very  valuable  and  are  worked  lo  a  great  extent,  the 
excavations  in  one  instance  exleiding  over  three  or 
four  acies.  T'he  marl  thrown  out  here  is  of  two 
colors;  that  of  a  dark  reddish  hue,  resembling;  iron  ore, 
is  filled  with  innumerable  shells,  bones  of  large  fish 
and  other  marine  remains,  which  soon  crumble,  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air.  The  other  description  which 
is  the  most. valuable,  is  of  a  very  dark  color,  frequent- 
ly of  a  jet  black,  and  is  entirely  free  from  shells.  It 
is  a  soft  oily  substance,  which  when  brought  out  from 
a  considerable  depth  is  exceedingly  salt  and  in  some 
instances  so  strung  as  completely  to  destroy  the  land 
on  which  il  is  spread,  rendering  it  entirely  unproduc- 
tive llir  four  or  five  years.  Ailer  that  period,  how- 
ever, the  soil  is  strong  and  productive  to  an  astonishing 
degree. 

The  marl  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  the  square 
rod  and  excavated  by  the  purchaser. 

I  have  never  seen  this  subject  treated  of,  and  yet  it 
appears  to  possess  a  gieat  degree  of  interest  in  con- 
ned iuu  with  the  numerous  and  striking  evidences, 
which'  exist  of  the  probability  of  ihis  entire  pari  of 
the  stat3  having;  once  formed  the  bed  of  the  sea.  I 
have  noticed  the  existence  of  those  beds,  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt  and  abounding  with  sea  shells 
and  other  marine  substances,  ihe  btuies  of  large  fish, 
teeth  of  the  shark,  <S:c.  through  t>alem,  Cumberland, 
Gloucester  and  parts  of  Burlington  counties,  running 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  through  a 
country  remarkable  for  its  sandy  and  uniformly  level 
character,  up  to  a  distance  of  sixty  or  more  miles  from 
the  sea  shore. 
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(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

ON  THE  HESSIAN  FLY. 
Rocky  Grove,  Mbeville  District,  Jubj  8,  1S33.  • 
Dear  Sir, — To   an  upper  country    planter,  whose 
interest,  in  consequence  of  his  distance  from  asca-porl 
or  market  town,  compels  him  to  attend  to  those  small 
matters  which  seem  more  appropriately  to  belong  to  a 
farmer,  and  without  attention  to  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  make  himself  and  family  comfoitable, 
a  wheat  crop  is  of  much  importance.     Unfortunately, 
this  crop  is  very    liable  to  failure,  especially  in   the 
Southern   States,  from  causes  which  do  not  at  all,  or 
not  as  seriously  affect  other  crops;  so  much  so,  that  I 
have,  during  the  time  I  have  been  cultivating  it,  lost, 
totally,  exactly  one  crop   out  of  every  three;  beside, 
having  at  other  times  my  crop  much   shortened.     I 
have  been,  however,  in  this  respect,  more  unfortunate 
than  the   majority  of  my  neighbors,  but  several  have 
sustained  fully  as  great  and  frequent  losses  with  this 
crop  as  myself.     These  causes  of  failure  are  the  tly, 
the  rust,  (which  I  believe  in  Virginia  is  called  the  cop- 
per,) and  the  late  frosts,  which,  from  our  very  varia- 
ble clim;ite,  frequently  occur  as  late  as  the   month  of 
May,  and  wliich  aflect  wheat  when  in  joint.  For  the 
purpose    of  inviting   discussion  on   the  causes  of  f;iil- 
ure,  and  eliciting    the  opinions  of  others,  1   will   offer 
you  my  views  on  the  subject  as  far  as  1   have   formed 
any ,  and  notice  opinions  tliereon  prevalent  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, and  those  elsewhere  which  I   have  heard  of. 
The  fly  first  made  its  appearance  in  America,  at  tlie 
north,  during  the  revolutionary  war.    Either  from  the 
supposition   that  the   Hessian  troops  had  brought  it 
over  with  them,  or  from  the  angry  feelincrs  with  which 
our  forefathers  viewed  these  hireling  soldiers  as  inter- 
meddlers  with  what  was  considered  a  family  quarrel, 
this  insect  got  the  name  of  the  "Hessian  flv."     In 
1787,  they  did   incnlculable   damage    to  the   whe;;t 
crops  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  since  which  pe- 
riod  they  have  gradually  travelled  fonlh  and  west, 
and  made  their  appearance  in  this  neighborhood  about 
twelve  years  ago,  since  which  time  their  depredations 
on  the  wheal  crop  have   increased  until  it  amounts  to 
a  serious  evil.     They  are  a  small  fl)',  not   half  the 
size  of  the  common  house  fly, in  shape  like  the  locust, 
of  an  ash  color  early  in  the  spring,  but  afterwards  of 
a  oreenish  hue.     Tliey  appear  to  have  no  instinctive 
predilection   for  any  particular  plant,  but   impregnste 
o-ras.=,  plants  and  shrubs  indiscriminately.     Some  are 
injured  by  them,  others  are  unhurt;  to  wheat  they  are 
most  destructive.     They  complete  two  genera'ions  in 
one  year.     In  the  autumn,  they  deposi'e  their  eggs  at 
the   roi.'t  of  the  wheat  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  becomes  a  maggot,  and  is  transformed  into  a 
chrysalis   before  the   cold  weather  sets  in,  in   which 
slate  it  remains  until  the  spring,  when  it  is  transform- 
ed into  a  fly,  which  now  deposites  its  eggs  near  the 
roots  and  at  the  joints  of  the  wheat  after  it  shoots,  and 
which  is  found  in  a  chrysalis  state  in  the  time  of  har- 
vest, and  liecomes  a  fly  iu  a  short  time  afterwards. 

The  aulumn  fly  is  said  to  be  most  destructive;  but 
from  llie  inlbrmalion  of  a  "Planter"  of  this  district, 
who  sowed  his  wheat  too  late  to  be  impregnated  by 
the  aulunm  flj ,  and  yet,  had  it  destroyed  so  much  by 
that  insect  as  to  render  it  unworthy  of  being  harvest- 
ed, as  well  as  from  what  my  wheat  has  suffered,  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  spring  fly  does  sometimes 
destroy  the  wheat  crop  totally,  whilst  at  other  times, 
It  only  partially  injures  it.  When  the  wheat  is  high- 
ly impregnated  in  the  autumn,  it  will  not  even  shoot 
in  the  spring.  I  this  year  lost  one  field  of  eleven 
acres  of  wheat  by  the  fly,  (which,  induced  by  parti- 
cular circumstances,  I  ventured  to  sow  earlier  by  one 
or  two  weeks  than  usual,)  so  completely,  that  if  every 
plant  which  had  shot  up  and  produced  heads  had  been 
collected  and  placed  together,  they  would  not  have 
covered  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  as  it  should  be.  Wheal 
will  sometimes  shoot  up  strongly  in  the  spring  and 
give  promise  of  a  full  crop,  but  a  great  many  stalks 
will  not   produce  heads,  and  of  those  that  do,  num- 


bers. In    proportion   to  the   injury  received,  will   lal' 
down  and    not  mature,  so   as  to  occasion  sonjetimes  a 
total  loss.    II  the  stalk  is  examined,  many  of  the  flies 
in  a  state  of  chrysalis  will  be  found  at  every  joint  un- 
der the  outer  covering,  and  also  near  the  root  of  Ihe 
plant.  I  have  not  formed  the  opinion  that  when  wheat 
does  not  shoot   in    the  spring,  its  destruction   has    ne- 
cessarily been  occasioned  by  the  autumn  fly;   for  such 
an  effect  may,  perhaps,  be  also  produced  by  the  spring 
fly  where  they  have  attacked   the  wheat  very  badly; 
but   whenever  any  of  the  chrysalis   is    found  at  the 
joinis  of  the  stalk,  I  think  ihe  inference  is  irresistible 
that  the  spring  fly  has  had  some  agency  in  the  busi- 
ness.    How  is  this  devastation  to  be  avcjided?    If  the 
natural  history  of  the  Hessian  fly,  above  attempted, 
be  correct,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  having  paid  much 
attention   to  the  subject,  there   can  then  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  the  destruction  occasioned  by  the  autumn  fly 
may  be  completely  avoided,  by  not  sowing  wheat  un- 
til late  in  the  year;  eiiher,  just  preceding  cold  wea- 
ther, so  that  the  wheal  will  not  appear  above  ground 
until  after  one  black  frost,  or  wait  until  a  killing  frost 
has  actually  occurred.     But  it  may, and  has,  and  will 
again    be  asked,  if  you  steer  clear  of  Scylla  in  this 
way,  how  will  you  avoid  Charybdis?    If  you  sow  your 
wheal  late  to  escape  your  autumn  fly,  do  you  not  run 
a  great  risk  of  having  it  destroyed  in  the  spring,  or 
early  part  of  the  summer  by   the  rust,  as  the    later 
wheat   is  cuming  to  perfection,   the   more  danger  is 
there  of  that  disease?     This  may  be  so;  but  I  have 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that  this  danger  is  not  as  great 
as   is   apprehended   from    late  sowing,  and  may  to  a 
great  extent  be  avoided.     I  have  seen  lawler  wheat 
sown  in  August,  totally  destroyed   by  rust,  and   the 
same  kind   of  grain  sown   in  November,  entirely  es- 
cape it.     But  the  rust,  I  will  remark  on  upon  another 
occasion,  and  confine  myself  upon   the  present  to  the 
fly.    I  am,  therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion  that  by  the 
late  sowing,  say  from  the  15th  of  October  to  the  first 
week  in  INovember,  in  Ihis  slate,  the  autumn  fly  may 
be  avoided,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  every 
anrriculturisl  in    iny  neighborhood  with  whom    I   have 
spoken  on  the  subject,  and  by  others.     But  how  shall 
it  escape  the  spring;  for  although   we  can  avoid   the 
autumn  fly  by  sowing  late,  we  cannot,  in  that  way, 
escape  the  spring  fly?     Steeps  of  various  sorts  have 
been    recommended   as  specifics  against  the  fly,  but  I 
have  no  faith  in  them  lor  this  purpose.     No  doubt 
they  may  cause  the   young   plant  to  shoot  with   more 
vigor  at  first,  and  are  so  far  beneficial,  ar.d  their  eflecis 
may  even   be  fell  for  some  time.     They  may  also  be 
very  beneficial  where  any  disease  exists  in  the  grain, 
as  the  smut,  &.C  ;  but  how  they  can  affect  the  fly,  the 
en-iT,  the  maggot,  or  the  chrysalis,  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the    steeped  grain,  and  not  even  with  the 
plant  which  springs  from  it  until  several  months  after 
it  has  been  steeped,  sown   and  rolled,  does  appear  so 
unreasonable  to  me,  that  I  not  only  cannot  believe  it, 
but  would  not  have  noticed  it,  was  it  not  that  such  an 
opinion  is   held  by  some.     A  very  intelligent,  obser 
vant,  and   experienced   planter   in    my   neighborhood, 
has  remarked  that  wheat  sovvn  amongst  cotton  has  not 
suffered  from  the  fly,  which  he  thus  accounts  for:  he 
thinks  the  fly  is  not  partial  to  the  cotton,  and  as  that 
crop  is  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  kept  t"ree  of 
irriiss,  the  fly  finds  nothing  in  the  field  on  which  to 
depnsite  its  egg  in  the  autumn,  conse(]uently  there  are 
no  flies   to  be  found   there  in  the  spring,  or  but  few, 
and  so  the  wheat  escapes  the  spring  fly.     Now  if  this 
be  so,  it  would  seem  that  a  remedy,  at  least  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,    has   been    discovered    against   the 
spring  as  well  as  the  autumn  fly,  w-hich    is  to  sow 
uhcat  after  a  hlick  frost,  on  ground  icliich  lias  since 
the  tinie  of  ha/vest  been  kept  perfeelhi  free  from  all 
vegetable  growth;  {a  plan  u-hich  I  find  is  slronghj  re- 
C'tinmended  for  this  very  purpose  in  the  Vojnestic  En- 
cyelopcedia;)  or  it  mny  be  solved   in  a  cotton  field 
ichich  has  been  well  worked  and  kept  perfectly  clean. 
In   reply  to  this,  however,  I  must  remirk,  that  the 
eleven  acres  of  wheat  I  so  totally  lost  this  year,  was 


sown  in  a  cotton  field;  but  then,  again,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  I  sowed  early  in  October,  and  that 
the  cotton  fields  were  lasl  year  uncommonly  foul  with 
grass,  which  came  there  after  the  crop  was  laid  by, 
occasioned  by  the  drought  IhroughouUhe  summer, and 
the  continued  rains  in  the  fall,  when  the  cotton  was 
too  large  and  old  to  be  worked. 

Respectfully,  yours,         Thom.^s  Parker. 

HOIITICUI.TURE. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  Horticidtiiral  Society  of  Chirles- 

ton,  at  the  Jlnniversary  meeting,  July  10,  1833. 

Br    REV.  J.  B.\CHI\HN. 

(Concluded  from  page  190.) 
The  subjects  to  which  our  attention  as  hoiticultu- 
risls  should  be  directed,  are  so  numerous,  that  time 
will  only   permit  me  to  glance  at  a  few  that  have 
struck  me  as   most   important.     Our  vegetable  gar- 
dens might,  particularly  in  the  winter  and  the  spring, 
be  made  among  the  very  finest  in  the  world.     Many 
of  the  vegetables  which  in  Europe  are  raised  with 
great  care  and  expense  in  hot-houses,  thrive  and  flou- 
rish with   us  in  the  open  ground.     Our  turnips,  car- 
rots, ruta  baga,  kohl  rabbi,  green    peas, spinach,  salad, 
cellery,  Sic,  can  be  had  in  perfection  during  the  whole 
winter.     Our  melons  can  be  sent  to  the  New  York 
and  Boston  markets  six  weeks  earlier  than  any   that 
are  produced  in  that  region.     Among  the   musk-me- 
lons, several  species  that  go  under  the  name  of  Per- 
sian   melons,    and    whose    flavor  is  very  delicious, 
ought  to  be  more  cultivated.     There  is  another  me- 
lon from  Rio  Janeiro,  said  to  possess  the  flavor  of  a 
peach,  which  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  aming  us. 
Tlie  great  secret  in  preserving  these  highly  flavored 
fruils  from  degenerating,  is  to  remove  them  entirely 
from  all  other  plants  of  a  similar  genus,  and  cultivate 
them  carefully  in  a  field  by  themselves.     'J'he  Irish 
potato  (Solanuni  tuberosum)  instead  of  being  planted, 
as  is  the  case  at  present  in  our  warmest  sandy  soils, 
ought,  for  the  sake  of  experimenf,  to  be  planted  on 
the  coldest  clay  grounds.     The    finest  flavored    pota- 
toes are  raised  in  cold  climates — in  NovaScotia,  and 
in  the  coldest  parts  of   England.     Col.  I'On,  of  our 
State,  I  a.m  informed,  has  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
flavor  of    the  Lancashire  potato,   by   planting  it  in  a 
part   of  his   rice-field,  that   is   somewhat   elevated. 
Among   the  turnips,  the  yellow  Scotch,  the  yellow 
Maltese,  and  Hy  bride,  have   succeeded  remarkably 
well.     Cabbages  can  be  raised  ihe  whole  year  round, 
provided  the  different  kinds  suited  to  Ihe  seasons  are 
sown   in  rotation,  and  provided  we   choose  a  dry  soil 
in  winter  and  a  moist  one  in  summer.     The  impres- 
sion  is  very   general,  that  this  species  of  vegetable 
will  prove  inferior,  unless  the  seed  is  annually  impor- 
ted.    This  is  certainly  a  mistake,  the  best  fi.ll  and 
winter  cabbage  brought  to  our  market  is  produced  by 
a  lady,  who,  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  preserving  her  own  sc'd.   The  cow-cubbage, 
from   all   that  I  have  seen,  I  am   inclined  to  believe, 
will  prove   a  failure.     The  heat  and  nmisture  of  our 
climate   during  summer,   together    with    the   worms 
that  prey  on  their  roots,  prove  fatal  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  plants  before  they  are  a  year  old.    The 
same  fatality  attends  the  most  kinds   of  cauliflower 
when   planted  in  ihe  spring.     Tills,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  August,  since  in  many 
instances  a  fine  crop  of  this  delicious  vegetable  is  pro- 
duced in  December  and  January,  particularly  if  the 
winter  does  not  prove  too  severe.     The  early  French 
cauliflower   has  recently   been  introduced  as  a  spring 
vegetable,  to  be  sown  in  February,  and  I  have  seen  it 
in  great   perfeclion,  in  at  least,  one  of  the  gardens  of 
our  city  during  the  last  spring.     The  species  of  broc- 
coli, called    the  Russian   sulphur,  succeeded    better 
with  us  during  the  last  winter  than  any  other  that  I 
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have  seen.  1  lie  planls  of  the  seakale  now  in  a  slate  of 
culture  seem  fully  u>  answer  the  expectation  of  those 
who  have  introduced  them.  The  New-Zealand  spin- 
ach {Tclrngona  cxpansa)  grows  lu.\uriantly,  with 
scarcely  any  cultivation.  A  new  vegetable  has  very 
recently  been  introduced  inio  Kurope,  through  the 
zeal  of  David  Douglass,  an  eminent  botanist,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  London  lloriicullural  Society.  It 
is  called  the  Oxu'is  crcnata,  the  flavor  is  said  to 
partake  of  both  the  potato  and  chestnut.  It  is  so  pro- 
ductive that  a  bulb  weighing  one  ounce,  last  year  pro- 
duced ninety  bulbs  weighing  four  pounds.  This  is 
said  to  be  so  great  an  addition  to  our  culinary  vegeta- 
bles, that  it  is  supposed  by  some,  it  may  in  lime,  sup- 
plant even  the  potato  itself.  'I'he  artichoke,  (Ci/;ia- 
ra  scohjimis,)  of  which  iberc  are  several  very  superior 
varieties,  is  a  great  delicac^j,  and  succeeds  well  in  our 
mild  climate.  The  tart  rhubarb  has  come  lo  peifec- 
tion  in  a  few  of  our  gardens,  and  failed  in  others.  The 
species  called  Rlicum  uiuhdalum  and  Rheum  hybri  I 
aum,  are  deserving  of  a  more  carelnl  cultivation. — 
It  is  probable  als.),  that  the  Turkey  rhubarb  of 
commerce  {R.  palmalum)  may  be  found  lo  suc- 
ceed in  some  of  the  middle  and  upper  districts  of  our 
Slate. 

The  fruit  garden  is  deserving  of  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  our  attention.  The  apple  does  not  generally 
succeed  well  in  the  maritime  districts  of  our  Slate. 
Still  iheie  are  so  many  varieties  of  this  delicious  fruit, 
that  the  careful  and  zealous  horticulturist  may  yet 
discover  some  kinds  that  are  adapted  to  our  soil  and 
climate.  1  tasted  an  apple  about  ten  years  ago,  thai 
was  raised  on  Charleston  Neck,  on  a  farm  now  be- 
longing to  Dr.  Porcher,  from  a  tree  which  had  regu- 
larly produced  apples  of  a  very  fine  flavor  lor  seve- 
ral years  in  succession.  There  is  an  apple  tree  in 
Italy,  called  the  Mala  Cara,  which  is  too  delicate  to 
survive  the  cold  winter  of  our  Northern  Slates,  that 
might,  perhaps,  be  successfully  cultivated  here. 

The  pear  is  another  fruit  which  deserves  our  parti- 
cular attention.     Pear  trees  from  the  south  of  France 
appear  to  thrive  better  with  us  than  those  from  the 
Northern  Slates  of  our  country.     This  is  probably  ow- 
ing to  their  having  been  naturalized    to    a   climate, 
which    bears    a  C(jnsiderable  similarity    lo  our   own. 
The  garden  of  llie  late  Mr.  Charles  Florian  Mey,  of 
this  city,  has,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  produced 
regular  and  abundant  crops  of  pears:  tliese  trees  were 
imported   from    France.     On   the   plantalion  of   Col. 
Magwood,  the  fruit  of  some  of  our  finest  varielies, 
and    among  ihe  rest  the  sickle  pear,  came  lo  great 
perfection  laat  year.     Allhough  this  is  a  tree,  which 
in  its  natural  slate,  requires  many   years  of  patience 
before  we  can  reap  its  fruits,  yet  inoculation  and  grall- 
ing  will  generally  remedy   this   inconvenience.     The 
apricot  (of  which  there  are  many  varieties)  on  ac- 
count of  its  blossoming  early,  is  subject  to  be  greatly 
injured   by  the  late  frosis  of  spring.     I  would  recom- 
mend that  an  atleinpl  be  made  lo  retard   the  blossom- 
ing of  these  trees,  by  planting  them  in  a  northern  in- 
stead  of  a  southern  e.tposure.     The  peach   and  the 
nectarine  arrive   at  great   perfection  in  some  of  the 
yards  of  our  city,  and  in  some  situations  in   the  coun- 
try.    The  great  enemy   against   which  we   have  to 
contend  in   this  fruit,  is   the  insect  {curculio)  which 
perforates  the  fruit  sometimes  at  a  very  early  stage, 
and  which  has  heretofore  bafHed  all  our  skill  in  find- 
ing a  remedy.     Our  city    will,  probably,   however, 
be  abundantly  supplied  in   a  few  years,  from  orchards 
planted   in    favorable  si! uations  in   the  country,  near 
the  rail-road,  the  fruit  of   which  may  be  conveyed    to 
our  market  in  a  few  hours. 

There  arc  scarcely  any  of  our  northern  plums  that 
can  be  successfully  cultivated  along  our  sea-coast  in 
the  south.  The  variety  called  the  red  gage  has  suc- 
ceeded best,  and  some  other  kinds  have  done  well  for 
a  year  or  two,  in  ihe  very  valuable  fruit  garden  of  Mr. 
Michel  of  this  city.  There  is,  however,  a  native 
plum  very  little  known  here,  which  in  common  with 
other  varieties,  is  called   the  Chickasaw  plum,  the 


gage,  thai  can  with  great  ease  be  cultivated  here,  and  I  ern  country  is    indeted  for  miuh   informaliun   on   the 


IS  deserving  of  more  of  our  attention 

Our  situation  on  the  sea-board  of  Carolina  is  re- 
markably well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fig- 
tree.  This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
our  fruit  In  es.  It  bears  abundantly  and  frequently 
three  crops  in  a  season — is  nut  subject  to  the  ravages 
of  insects  or  liable  to  be  affected  by  our  seasons.  The 
fruit  is  always  wholesome,  and  is  the  more  valuable  on 
acc<iunt  of  our  being  unable  lo  eat  it  except  when  ful- 
ly ripe.  We  have,  in  our  neglect  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  fig,  acted  up  to  the  usual  disposition  of  man,  in 
trying  to  procure  that  which  is  expensive  and  difficult, 
and  neglecting  that  which  is  cheap  and  can  be  easily 
obtained.  Some  of  the  finest  varielies  of  this  fruit 
have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  our  gardens;  a 
little  attention  from  the  members  of  this  society  will 
enable  us  lo  have  a  regular  succession  of  the  finest 
flavored  figs  during  five  nionlhs  in  the  year. 

Orange  and    lemon  trees   were   formerly    more  ex- 
tensively cultivated  than  at  present.     The  occasional 
severe  frosis  of  our  winters  will  probably  ever  remain 
an  obstacle   to  our  being  able  lo  culiivate  these  fruits 
with  certainly.     The   cherry,  with  the  exception  ot 
the   wild  specie-,  has  seldom  succeeded  well;  the  va- 
riety called    the  morella  cherry,  produces  better  fruil 
with  us  than  any  other  that  we  have  yet  tried.     Our 
native  kinds  however,  admit  of  great  improvement  by 
cullivalion.     The   quince  requires    a    colder   climate 
than   ours,  and  yet,  1   have  occasionally    known    this 
species  lo  bear  good  fruit,  for  several  years  in  succes- 
sion.    I  remarked  that  they  succeeded  best  on  a  clay 
soil,  and  in   a  northern  exposure.     'I'here  is  great  va- 
riety of  the  fruit-bearing  pomegranates,  all  of  which 
arrive  at  great   perfection   in    tliis    climate,  and   we 
should    use  our  endeavors  to  introduce  among  us  those 
varieties  thai  are  most  valued  in  the  east. 
The  current  and  gooseberry  we  are  unable  to  culiivate. 
There  is  a  variety  of  our  native  mulberry   (which 
has,  however,  become   very  rare  with  us)  ihat  is  but 
little  inferior  to  ihe  much  prized  J\Ionts  idpra  of  Eu- 
rope; the  latier  also.  I  have  seen  bearing  fine   fruil  in 
the  gardens  of  Mr.  Noisette  and  Mr.  Howard  of  this 
city.     It  may  not  be  foreign    to  our  subject  to  notice 
liere  the  Mortis  mvlicmdis,  a  new  species  of  inulberry 
tree  recently  introduced,  which  for  the  raising  of  the 
silkwoim  will   probably  supplant  the    white  mulberry 
now  so  generally  culiivated.     This  tree  puts  out  its 
leaves  so  much   earlier  than   the  other,  that   they  are 
three  inches  broad  before  those  of  the  white  mulberry 
begin  to  unfold.     The  mulberry  tree  is  easily  cultiva- 
led — our  eoil  and  climate  are  admirably  adapted  toils 
growth.      Some  of  those  that  were  planted  by  the  first 
German   Missionaries   at    Ebenezer,  Georgia,  during 
Ihe  timeof  governor  Os'ethrope,  are  still  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.     Tlie  culture  of  the  inulberry  ought  lo 
be   moie  attended  to  in  our  southern  country.     Ihe 
lime  may  not  be  very  far  distant   when   the  reduced 
prices  of   cotton,  in  consequence  of  an  extended  culti- 
vation, may  render  the  raising  of  silk,  particularly  the 
raw  mater  al,  one  of  the  staples  of  the  South. 

I  regret  to  say,  that  my  own  experience,  with  re- 
gard lo  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  olive,  holds 
out  but  little  encouragement.  It  is  but  seldom  that 
amidst  our  varying  seasons,  Ihe  fruit  of  the  olive  has 
arrived  at  any  deijree  of  perfection.  P  is  somewhat 
singular  too,  that  whilst  in  the  South  of  Europe,  the 
olive  is  propngated  with  ease  from  cuttings  from  the 
largest  stem  to  llo;  smalh  st  twig,  and  even  from  the 
bark  ilsell';  yet,  in  our  Soulhern  Slates,  it  has  been 
discovered  Ihat  it  is  very  difiicult  to  propagate  this 
tree  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  seed.  Mr.  Coo- 
per, of  St.  Simon's  Island,  I  am  informed,  has  partial- 
ly succeeded  in  obtaining  fruit  fiom  trees  imported 
from  France. 

With  the  vine,  we  are  likely  to  be  far  more  suc- 
cessful. Whilst  many  varieties  are  not  suited  lo  our 
climate,  others,  and  particularly  native  varieties,  have 
succeeded  even  beyond  our  expectations.  To  the 
perseverance  and  skill  of  Mr.  Herbemont,  of  Colum- 


subject  of  ihe  culture  (jf  the  grape,  and  it  is  now  be- 
lieved that  many  portions  of  the  poorest  pine  barrens 
in  our  njiddle  districts,  are  admirably  adapied  to  the 
growth  of  the  vine.  In  the  neigbhorb' od  of  our  city, 
many  varielies  of  the  grape,  for  the  use  of  the  table, 
are  produced,  as  our  several  exhibiiions  have  abuD- 
danlly  lesiified. 

The  camphor  tree  would,  I  am  induced  to  believe, 
stand  the  severity  of  our  coldest  winters.  There  is 
one  that  was  not  long  since  growing  in  the  garden  of 
the  late  Mr.  Young,  of  Savannah,  that  appe;  red  never 
lo  have  been  in  the  least  affected  bv  frost.  The  tea- 
plant  {The  I  fiiides.  and  bohe  i)  has  by  successive 
planling  of  the  seeds,  Irom  year  to  year,  been  at  last 
so  acclimated  in  the  garden  of  Mr  Noisette  near  this 
city,  that  with  very  little  protec  ion,  it  may  be  culii- 
vated and  bring  its  setd  lo  maiuriiy  in  the  open 
ground;  arid  we  hope  soon  lo  be  able  to  regale  the  la- 
dies who  honor  our  exhibitions,  with  a  cup  of  their 
favorite  beverage,  procured  from  plants  raised  on  our 
own  soil. 

America  has  recently  given  to  the  world  a  new 
fruit,  called  Sheiiheidia  argeiitea.  or  buffalo  berry.  It 
is  of  a  bright  red  color,  growing  in  clusters,  and  said 
to  be  very  delicious;  it  may  yet  prove  to  us  in  the 
South  a  suhstilule  for  the  cherry.  This  tree,  growing 
lo  the  height  of  about  fourteen  feet  was  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Piatt,  and  on  the  Missouri,  and 
was  brought  to  us  hy  the  undefaligable  explorers  of 
nor  western  wilds;  it  has  borne  fruit  near  Boston,  and 
two  trees  of  this  species  have  been  for  several  years 
^rowing  in  the  garden  of  the  editor  of  the  Southern 
.■\gricultuiisl,  and  thus  far  seem  well  adapted  to  our 
climate. 

The  strawberry,  a  fruit  that  has  always  been  a 
favorite,  is  well  deserving  of  the  attention  and  en- 
couragement of  this  society.  'Phere  are  some  varie- 
ties that  are  adapted  Vo  a  dry,  others  lo  a  moist  soil. 
Some  of  them  cannot  endure  the  heal  of  our  summers, 
whilst  others  seem  scarcely  afl'ec'ed  by  heat  or  mois- 
ture. It  is  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  we 
may  find  varieties  adapied  lo  the  soil  of  every  garden. 
1  am  informrd  that  Mr.  James  Gaillatd,  of  Pineville, 
has  difl'crent  vaiielies  of  strawberries  succeeding  each 
other  during  tlie  whole  of  the  season. 

The  propagation  of  new  varieties  of  fruils  from  the 
seed  is  highly  deserving  of  the  atleniion  of  ihe  horti- 
culturist. Some  of  the  finest  varielies  of  fruits  in 
the  world  have  been  produced  in  our  own  country, 
without  cultivation,  and  were  discovered  as  it  were, 
by  mere  accident.  The  original  tree  of  the  famed 
Newtown  pippin,  is  siill  growing  on  Cid.  Morris' 
(arm,  a  few  miles  from  New  York,  and  no  one  can 
tell  whence  its  origin.  The  Sickle  i)ear,  one  of  the 
most  delicious  in  the  world,  was  found  in  the  mea- 
dows of  a  gentleinan,  after  whom  it  has  been  named, 
which  had  long  been  appropriated  to  Ihe  pasturing  of 
cattle.  The  delightful  Washington  plum,  had  a  still 
more  narrow  escape  An  inocniated  tree  was  sent,  I 
believe,  from  Long  Island  lo  New  York;  it  did  not 
bear  for  many  years.  During  a  siorm,  the  tree  was 
shattered  lo  pieces  and  broke  ofT  below  the  graft.  A 
shoot  from  the  natural  tree  sprung  up,  and  here  was 
the  first  origin  of  a  plum,  which,  on  account  of  its 
supeiiiirity,  was  named  after  the  greatest  of  men. 

The  subject  of  the  naturalizaiion  of  plants  has  but 
recently  engaged  the  particular  ailenlion  of  horticul- 
turisls  in  P' ranee,  Holland  and  England.  The  plan 
al  present  found  most  efieclual  in  acclimating  plants 
from  warm  latitudes,  is  to  place  them  for  a  lirne  in 
the  hot-house;  then  into  the  green-house;  after  this,  to 
remove  ihem  lo  ihe  open  ground  surrounded  by  clumps 
of  trees  to  shelter  them  from  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  when  the  plants  have  become  suDSciently 
hardy,  these  protecting  trees  are  removed.  Allhough 
I  have  not  been  successful  in  my  attempts,  according 
lo  this  plan,  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  Etigland,  they 
have  succeeded  in  cultivating  in  the  open  air  shrubs 
and  plants,  which  heretofore  were  always  considered 


flavor  of  which  is  neatly  equal  lo  that  of  the  green  |  bia,  and  Mr.  Abraham  Geijer,  of  Lexington,  our  south- j  as  requiring  the  protection  of  the  green-house.     They 
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have  nuw,  as  ihpy  intiirin  us,  gruwing,  vviihout  any 
kind  of  proieclion,  many  varielies  of  llie  Camelia,  llie 
tea-plant,  (T/icii  boliea  and  viridcs.)  ihe  fragrant 
oVive,  {Olc  I  fr  iirraiis  )  ihe  camphor  tree,  (Cinnimn- 
mum  camj)ltvra.)  The  ladies  enr  drop,  (i^dc/uii  coc- 
einca  )  'I'lie  Oleander sptcndcn':,  Pittosporuin.  ibe  myr- 
tle and  Passijlora;  and  il  iliey  can  accomplish  sd  much 
in  the  bleak  and  variable i-lnnalecpf  England,  how  many 
trees  and  shrubs  I'tuin  Florida  and  the  Indies,  may  we 
not  be  able  in  the  cuurse  of  lime  successfully  to  intro- 
duce intu  our  snil  and  climate? 

Tlie  culiivatiun  uf  trees,  for  shade  and  ornament, 
should  engage  a  portion  <]f  our  attention,  particularly 
in  our  cily,  where  we  can  thus  bring  verdure  into  the 
air — produce  an  agreeable  shade,  and  contribute  to  the 
health  and  couilurt  ul'our  I'aniilies.  Among  the  shade 
trees  which  1  would  particularly  recuuiuiend,  as  de- 
serving of  culiivaiion  fur  Iheir  beauty  and  regularity 
of  form — th.  ir  evergreen  leaves  and  quicliness  of 
growth,  is  a  species  of  oalc,  improperly  called  the 
water-oak.  It  is  figuied  by  Michau.\-,  but  so  incor- 
rectly, as  to  mi^leall  us.  It  is  however  minnlely 
described  by  Mr.  Eiioit,  as  the  Qucrciis  ImmfoUa. 
A  row  of  these  beautiful  trees  may  be  seen  in  front  ut 
a  house  in  V'anderhorsl-street,  in  Radcliffeborongh,  in 
the  suburbs  of  this  city.  It  is  very  desirable  also,  to 
awaken  a  little  more  ullention  to  the  subject  of  respect 
to  the  dead,  by  encouraging  the  planting  of  ornamental 
trees  in  our  grave  yaids.  We,  who  have  such  a  vene- 
ration fur  those  who  have  gone  dovvn  to  the  dust,  that 
the  poorest  has  his  obituary,  and  the  obscurest  his 
monument,  are  neveitheless  very  negligent  of  the 
burial  place,  where  sleep  the  ashes  of  those  whom  we 
most  esleetned  and  loved.  'I'he  Indian  mounds  in 
our  native  wilds  bear  testimony  to  the  veneration  ol 
the  savage  for  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  his  tribe 
repose.  The  Turk  removes  every  thing  from  the 
mausoleum  of  the  dead,  that  might  offend  the  eye, and 
cultivates  there  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  that 
may  invite  the  melody  of  the  grove,  and  awaken  and 
strengthen  in  the  heart,  the  hopes  of  immortality;  and 
yet  the  grave  yards  uf  our  own  christian  land  present 
a  picture  cd'  barrenness  and  desolation.  Not  a  tree  or 
shrub  is  planted  there.  No  cypress  or  willow  casts 
its  shade,  and  no  rose  or  narcissus  decks  the  tomb. 
The  Jerusalem  oak,  (Uhviopodiuin  anthelmendicum.) 
the  exotic  melilotus,  the  suhdago,  the  thistle  and  net- 
tle, which  shelter  the  abodes  of  the  adder  and  the  toad, 
almost  present  a  harrier  to  our  entrance.  An  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  is  beginning  to  be  awakened  in  our 
country.  The  clean  ai.d  ornamental  grave  yards  of 
the  Moravians,  have  long  since  been  regarded  with 
approbation,  and  the  example  set  us  at  Boston,  in 
their  new  cemetery,  surrounded  with  every  thing  that 
can  awaken  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  render 
such  a  place  sacred  to  pleasing  religious  meditations, 
ought  to  be  itiiilaied  by  other  cities.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  render  ourgraveyards  less  offen- 
sive, by  giving  them  clean  paths  and  shady  trees. 
Our  own  evergreens,  the  cedar,  the  palm,  {Chame- 
rops  palmetto,)  and  the  holly,  will  remind  us  of  the 
sentiments  uf  the  early  chrisliins  who  taught  that 
they  typified  the  iriild  and  unfading  lustre  of  Christi- 
anity so  dear  to  the  mourners'  heart;  anil  the  yew, 
the  cypress,  and  the  willow,  dedicated  to  the  silent 
solitude  of  the  tomb,  might  convey  to  us  lessons  of 
instruction  and  comfort. 

With  regard  to  the  shrubs  and  flowers  which  we 
may  easily  cultivate  in  our  gardens,  our  climate  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  those  which  possess  as  great  value, 
on  account  of  Iheir  beauty  and  fragrance,  as  any  that 
the  world  can  produce.  Nearly  all  the  plants  of  Chi- 
na and  Japan,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  those  that 
are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thrive  with  us 
in  the  open  air  as  well  as  they  do  in  Iheir  native 
climes.  Some  of  the  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in 
our  society,  cultivate  nearly  all  the  variety  of  roses 
that  have  yet  been  introduced  into  America.  If  the 
north  e.\c(ls  us  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crown  impe- 
rial, the  peony  and  the  tulip,  we  can  vie  with  it  in 


the  myrtle,  the  lagerstrumia,  the  oleander,  the  flower- 
ing pomegranate,  and  our  own  fragrant  jessamine. 
Although  the  ranunculus  and  the  hyacinth  require 
some  care  and  attention,  yet  they  are  so  generally  cul- 
tivated amnng  us  as  to  forut  the  pride  of  our  gardens 
in  the  spring.  'I  he  fragrant  Luwsonia  inenins  (the 
famed  henna  of  the  east)  has  been  blooming  fcjr  the 
last  seven  years  in  the  open  ground  of  one  of  the  gar- 
dens of  our  city.  A  few  of  the  ladies  of  our  city, 
whose  public  spirit  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  uf 
this  society,  have  with  much  trouble  and  expense,  in- 
troduced among  us  many  rare  and  valuable  exotics, 
and  their  contributions  at  every  exhibition  uf  this  soci- 
ety, convince  us  that  they  have  not  grown  weary  in 
the  cau.se. 

One  of  the  most  favorite  exotics  now  cultivated,  is 
the  dahlia,  which  can  be  brought  to  very  great  perfec- 
tion in  our  climate.  In  three  of  the  gardens  in  and 
around  our  city,  are  found  many  choice  varieties  of 
this  beautiful  georgina;  a  flower  so  beautiful  and  so 
easy  of  culture,  ought  to  be  found  blooming  in  all  our 
gardens.  We  should  also  pay  more  attention  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  flower  garden — to  the  planting  of 
our  bulbs  and  annuals,  in  masses,  so  as  to  insure  a  re- 
gular succe-ssion  of  flowers;  for,  with  a  little  attention 
to  this  subject  oui  Carohna  gardens  may  be  always  in 
bloom. 

The  forests  of  Carolina  abound  in  a  vast  variety  of 
beautiful  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  which  we  out  lo 
transplant  into  our  w.ilks  and  gardens,  and  cherish 
and  cultivate  with  care.  Is  there  a  tree  in  the  woild 
that  is  in  every  respect  mure  worthy  of  admiration 
than  our  Magnolia  grandiflora,  the  majestic  native  of 
our  woods?  Our  Calico  tree,  {Kalinia  latifoUa,)  our 
white  flowering  stuartias,  sprinkled  over,  as  it  were, 
with  flakes  of  snow — our  beaiitilul  robinias  are  found 
blooming  abundantly  in  our  mountains;  and  along  our 
water  courses.  Our  gordunais — our  sweet  scented 
shrub,  (Calycanthusjlorida,)  one  of  our  species  of  smi- 
lax,  and  vast  numbers  of  other  choice  fluwers  perfume 
the  air  for  many  miles  around.  Our  azaleas,  phloxes, 
scarlet  lobelias,  bignonias,  honeysuckles,  jessamines 
and  pride  of  the  Meadow,  {Thyrsaiithus  frutcscens,) 
give  to  the  woods  of  Carolina,  a  charm  which  not 
only  fills  the  heart  of  the  lover  of  nature  with  delight, 
but  causes  even  dullness  to  pause,  to  wonder  and  ad- 
mire. 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  it  will  be  easily  seen 
how  much  remains  fur  this  society  to  accomplish. 
That  it  has  already  been  productive  of  some  good,  is 
evident  from  the  increased  attention  which  has  of  late 
been  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  from  the  pruufs  which 
have  been  affurded  at  our  several  exhibitions.  A  lady 
in  this  city  who  has  heretofore  made  a  livelihood  by 
the  rearinor  and  selling  of  plants,  has  recently  staled, 
that  such  has  been  the  demand  for  flowering  shrubs 
and  plants  since  the  establishment  of  this  society,  that 
she  has  been  encouraged  greatly  lo  extend  her  estab- 
lishment, and  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the  north,  in  order 
to  obtain  choice  and  rare  plants  lo  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject. .\  few  new  gardens  have  lately  been  laid  out, 
in  which  great  taste  has  been  displayed;  and  at  least, 
one  scientific  gardener,  thoroughly  skilled  in  his  pro- 
fession, has  found  employment  among  us.  From 
these  favorable  beginnings,  have  we  r.ol  some  grounds 
for  anticipating  future  success? 

The  subjects  which  are  to  engage  the  atlenliun  of 
this  society,  are  all  of  them  innocent,  if  they  are  not 
otherwise  profitable.  The  God  of  nature  has  cast  o«r 
lot  on  this  teeming  earth;  be  ours  the  task  of  doing  all 
that  in  us  lies  lo  render  that  earth  the  abode  of  com- 
fort and  of  peace.  If  we  do  not  give  to  man  thai  which 
is  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  view,  we  will  remind  him 
that  many  things  may  be  kept  rather  for  companion- 
ship than  profit,  and  that  every  little  extra  tie  and 
enjoyment  makes  a  man's  home  dearer  to  him.  The 
vegetables  which  he  has  raised  with  his  own  hand*, 
in  his  own  garden — the  tree  and  the  vine  which  his  tvile 
and  his  children  have  assisted  him  in  planting— ihe 
fruits  which  they  have  admired  and  relished  tjgether. 


and  the  flowers  which  they  have  reared  with  mutual 
care,  all  serve  lo  strengthen  the  bonds  of  conjugal, 
parental,  and  filial  love. 

And  may  we  not  liope,  that  at  least,  in  the  floral 
department  we  may  be  aided  by  the  fair  hands,  and 
the  apj)roving  smiles  of  the  ladies  of  Charleston. 
They  have  done  so  much  for  us  already,  that  I  am 
sure  they  require  no  solicitation  to  continue  their  ex- 
ertions. I  could  wish  that  they  might  be  encouraged 
to  follow  the  examples  of  similar  institutions  in  other 
cities — become  members  of  our  society,  and  aid  us  by 
their  experience  and  encouras;ement.  Ui.der  any  cir- 
cumstances, il  is  in  the  power  of  our  fair  friends,  not 
only  lo  refine  the  taste  of  this  community  by  their 
countenance,  but  to  give  a  grace  and  a  stimulus  to  this 
society,  which  our  own  endeavors  could  never  accom- 
plish. Then  may  we  expect  that  '-this  annual  festi- 
val of  flowers  will  be  a  banquet  ofdelight  where  beauty 
will  rule  the  hour,"  and  pleasure  and  usefulness  go 
hand  in  hand. 

In  endeavoring  lo  advance  the  interests  of  this  so- 
ciety, we  do  nol  wish  to  elevate  it  above  other  insti- 
tutions, whose  objects  are  a  more  extended  benefit  to 
mankind,  nor  do  not  ask  the  community  to  make  any 
costly  sacrifices  to  support  it.  We  desire  lu  give  a 
direction  to  the  public  taste,  and  by  enlisting  it  in  the 
various  subjects  of  liorticulture,  we  hope  to  improve 
the  ninrals  of  the  peoj)le,  and  to  add  to  the  sum  of 
hum  in  happiness. 

We  are  told  that  the  Arcadians  were  the  most  sav- 
age of  all  the  Greeks,  till  Pan  taught  them  music. 
We  admire  the  (able,  let  us  profit  by  llie  moral.  By 
directing  the  minds  of  our  people  to  innocent  and  pro- 
fitable employmonl.=.,  by  creating  a  love  fur  rural  pur- 
suits and  the  beauties  uf  nature,  we  may  do  much  for 
our  sunny  South — we  may  form  a  population  fitted  to 
its  beauty — we  may  be  enabled  to  banish  ignorance, 
vulgarity,  and  crime,  and  invite  the  angel  of  happiness 
and  peace,  lo  make  his  everlasting  abode  with  us. 

■Mte. — In  preparing  the  above  address,  the  writer 
has  referred  lo  observations  made  in  his  common  place 
bouk  fur  years  past.  He  finds  that  he  has  not  always 
noted  the  names  of  authors,  from  whom  his  informa- 
tion has  been  derived,  and  is  uncertain  whether  he 
quoted  their  language  correctly.  This  will*  account 
for  his  net  having  been  able  lo  refer  to  authorities  in 
all  cases. 


Earlt  Apples. — I  have  often  regretted  that  so 
many  of  our  independent  farmers  should  be  so  badly 
provided  with  early  summer  apples.  Every  one  who 
owns  a  lot  of  land,  ought  to  have  them  fil  for  cooking 
by  the  middle  of  the  seventh  month,  (July,)  and  ripe 
and  mellow  by  the  '20lh.  Prince's  yel'ow  harvest 
(sometimes,  though  iiTipro)ierly,  called  \\\e  Jmieating ,) 
would  supply  them  with  these  advantages. 

There  is  another  apple  which  I  have  not  seen  no- 
ticed in  the  books,  excepting  Prince's  Short  Trea- 
tise, but  which  I  can  recommend  as  a  remarkably 
fine  summer  fruit:  it  is  the  sme  qua  non.  It  comes 
into  use  immediately  after  the  yellow  harvest.  The 
following  account  is  copied  from  the  "Short  Treatise:" 

"Sine  qua  non.  I'liis  title  I  gave  myself  lo  the 
most  pleasant  flavored  apple  1  have  ever  seen,  per- 
haps, not  excepting  the  ■•yellow  harvest;"  from  the 
belief  that  those  who  become  familiar  with  it.  will 
deem  it  an  indispensable  appendage  to  their  orchards. 
Il  is  nearly  green  when  full  ripe.  For  the  table  or 
for  cooking,  I  consider  it  nol  surpassed  by  any  of  its 
season.  The  original  tree  stands  in  ii  field  about  two 
miles  from  my  residence,  and  is  a  wiUling  " 

With  Bujjinifton's  early,  which  ri[)cns  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  been  aciiuainled  more  than  forty  years, 
and  we  think,  in  flavor  it  has  no  superior.  It  is  a 
smaller  apiile  than  the  sine  qua  non.  flu,  sometimes 
of  a  beautiful  while,  but  more  commonly  has  a  blush 
on  one  side.  It  is  not  so  productive  as  many  other 
kinds,  and  ihis  may  be  the  cause  of  its  nut  being  more 
generally  cultivated.  1  can  trace  it  no  farther  than  lo 
Chester  county,  in  PennsyWania — Gen.  Farmer. 
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DURHAM  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
I  have  for  sale  the  following  fine  animals: 
One  full  blood  bull,  one  jear  old  last  spring— a  very 
fine  animul.     Price  giOO. 

One  full  bred  Heifer,  two  years  old,  now  springing, 
but  Ibe  calf  will  be  but  half  blooded,  being  (acciden- 
tally) by  a  common  bull.  She  is  a  very  fine  Heifer,  and 
will  be  sold  for  «.224. 

Less  than  Pull  Blood. 
One  Bull,  three  years  old,  fiftcen-sixtcenlhs  Durham; 
has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  as  line  an  animal 
as  was  ever  in  the  United  States.  He  would  be  worth 
twice  the  price  now  asked  for  liim  if  he  had  the  other 
sixteenth  of  Durham  blood.  He  will  be  sold  for  §300. 
One  Bull,  seventeen  months  old,  from  good  stock, 
seven-eighths  Durham.     I'licc  ■fi'o- 

One  do.  twelve  months  old,  a  fine  Bolivar  Calf,  sev- 
en-eights Durham.     Price  §150. 

One  do.  fifteen  months  old,  three-fourths  Durham, 
has  all  the  Oj^pearance  of  a  thoroughbred  animal. — 
Price  §150. 

One  Bull,  three  years  old,  half  blood  Durham,  a  very 
handsome  animal,  and  from  good  stock.     Price  $150. 

One  Cow,  eight  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham,  a 
fine  breeder,  and  now  in  calf  by  a  full  blood  bull. 
Price  §100. 

Three  .Milch  Cows,  half  Mood  Durham,  very  good 
milkers,  and  of  good  size  and  form.  They  will  be  sold 
for  850  each. 

Address  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

J.  Jimer.  Far.  Ebtablishmenl. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  proper  season  for  transplanting  Strawberry 
Plants  being  at  hand,  1  offer  for  sale,  a  great  variety 
of  kinds,  among  which  are: 

The  Nlw  Pine,  very  large,  productive  and  of  fine 
flavor.  It  seems  to  be  the  best  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.    Price  S-  00  per  hundred. 

Early  Scarlet,  Late  Boubbo.s-  Pine,  and  Large 
Early  Scarlet,  are  the  kinds  with  which  our  garden- 
ers mostly  supply  cur  market.  Price  §1.00  per  hun- 
dred. 

Roseber  y,  Dotontoivn,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Bath  Scarlet, 
Duke  of  KeuVs  Scarlet,  lia^pbcriy  haulbois,  jV'cto  Hack 
Musk  Haulbois,  fl'ilmot  Superb,  heme's  Imperial,  Keene's 
Large  Scarlet,  50  els.  per  ilozen. 

Melon,  Metuven  Castle,  new  and  splendid  varie- 
ties, §1  per  dozen. 

The  plants  can  be  put  up  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  union.     Orders  sliould  be  sent  immediati  ly  to 
1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
^^meiican  Farmer  Eitahlisliment. 
r.HUBAKB  PLANTS. 
I  have  also  for  sale  Rhubarb  Plants,  for  tarts. — 
Price,   for   year  old  plant-,   \i\  cents  each — for  two 
year  old  or  upwards,  25  cents  each. 
Also,  Seakale  Plants,  25  cents  each. 


LlNNiEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NUR- 
SERIES, 
Flusliing,  near  J\'ew  York. 
WILLIAM  PRINCE  &  SONS,  announce  to  all  the 
proprietors  of  Nurseries,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  es- 
tablish new  nurseries,  that  they  will  furnish  all  articles 
desired,  at  a  liberal  discount,  and  a  credit  that  will  al- 
low time  for  advantageous  reimbursement.     We  wish 
also  to  make  known   to  all   venders   of  seeds,  and  to 
those  who  desire  to  undertake  such  business,  that  we 
will   furnish   every  variety  of   Vegetable,   Field    and 
Flower  Seeds  in  quantities,  at  very  low  rates.     These 
seeds  possess  the  advantage  of  being  raised  under  our 
own  observation,  or,  when  imported,  of  being  tested  to 
our  satisfaction,  and  the  accuracy  and  vilalily  oj  theteeds 
are  expressly  guaranteed.     A  number  of  new  and  choice 
varieties  of  Vegetables,  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue, 
which  have  ne\er  before  been  oB'ered  to  the  public. — 
Bulbous flowerroots  and  Dahlias,  which  are  easily  trans- 
ported and  generally  vended  in  a  dry  state,  can  be  sup- 
plied to  any  extent,  at  rates  which  will  afford  large  pro- 
fits  to  the  retailer.     Every  person   already  engaged, 
or  who  desires  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  the  above  named 
articles,  will,  on  application,  receive  all  the  informa- 
tion, requisite  to  the  object  in  view,  and  such  an  estab- 
lishment ought  to  exist  in  every  town  in  the  Union.— 
T!ic  new  catalogues  with  reduced  prices  and  extensive 
additions  to  every  department,  will  be  forwarded  to  all 
applicants,  and  the  present  period  is  particularly  suita- 
ble for  forming  arrangements  in  anticipation  of   the 
fall   business.      A  liberal    credit   will   be  allowed  on 
Seeds,  Bulbous  roots,  &c.     A  largo  quantity  of  seed,  of 
White  Italian  Mulberry,  Luzerne,  U  hite  Dutch  Clover, 
Ra)  or  Rye  Grass,  and  Yellow  Locust  for  timber,  now 
on  hand. 

It  is  requested  that  all  orders  be  sent  direct  per  mail, 
and,  whether  large  or  small,  they  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Sept.  13.— It. 


B.A.Z.TZXIOBX:   FfilCES  CUBREMT. 


MONTHLY  RUSH  ALPINE  STRAWBER- 
RIES. 
A  few  plants  of  the  monthly,  or  everbearing  .\lpine 
Strawberry,  ici(/ioii(  nijiiurs,  both  red  and  white,  may 
be  had  at  the  American  Farmer  Esiablishment. — 
Price  $1  per  dozen.  I.  1.  lIITCHCOCIv. 

POINTER  DOGS. 

Two  full  blood  Pointer  Puppies,  ready  for  delivery, 
for  sale  at  JIO  each,  by  I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 

Aug   SO.  .Qmer.  Farmer  EstahMimtnt. 

THE  FULL  BLOOD  DURHAM  SHORTHORN 
BULL  HKCTOR  IS  FOR  SALE. 

This  bull  was  bred  by  Col  Powel.  The  beautiful 
imported  bull  Meinnon  was  his  sire,  and  Daphne  his 
dam,  both  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  English  Herd 
Book  for  1829.  Hector  will  he  four  years  old  in  Octo- 
ber nest,  has  no  bad  habits,  and  is  thought  by  a  judi- 
cious breeder,  who  has  seen  the  best  of  this  stock  in 
England  and  America,  not  surpassed  by  any  he  has 
seen.  Col.  Powel  says,  that  in  his  late  agricultural 
tour  to  England,  he  saw  no  slock  superior  to  the  an- 
cestors of  Hector.  It  is  a  suflicient  recommendation 
of  this  bull,  to  state,  that  he  docs  not  in  the  least  de- 
tract from  the  reputation  of  Col.  Powel,  as  the  most 
successful  breeder  of  this  slock  in  America. 

The  price  of  Hertor  is  *,600  cash.  Apply  to  Doctor 
II.  Howard,  lirookvillc,  Maryland.        Sept.  13.— 4t. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he  is 
prepared  to  supply  his  customers  with  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Borland's  Spring  Concave  THRESHING  MACHINE, 
which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by  Col.  Edward 
Lloyd  and  several  oiher  gentlemen,  who  give  it  the 
decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing  Machine 
they  have  ever  seen.  I  can  furnish  a  number  of  these 
Threshing  Machines,  now  ready  for  delivery  separate 
from  the  horse  powers. 

I  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  sis  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  1  will  warrant  to  be  equa  i  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

I  have  in  store  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  1  endeavor  to 
nianul'acture  in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  male- 
rials,  and  to  afford  them  on  reasonable  terms  with  a 
liberal  discount  to  wliolesale  dealers.  I  have  likewise 
on  liand,  a  general  assortment  of  G.\IiDf.N  SEEDS, 
suitiblo  for  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  011- 
Cll.UiD  GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorsey's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately  Timothy,  Clover  and 
Orchard  GRASS  SEEDS,  for  which  cash  will  be 
given.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


Baltimore  Market. — The  variation  in  the  prices  of 
produce  are  so  trifling  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  make 
a  remark  without  repeating  those  of  former  weeks. — 
The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  Hour  remains  at 
5.6.00,  though  in  a  few  instances  a  few  cents  less  have 
been  paid.  Corn  has  advanced  a  few  cents,  and  this  is 
the  only  article  that  has  varied. 

ToBAcco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
o.OO;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00  :  yellow  and 
red,  9. 00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Virginia. 4. 00  a . — Rap|iahaiiiiock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.  1  he  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  402  hhds.  Md.;  171  hhds. 
Ohio,  1  hhd.  Kentucky  and  I  hhd.  Pennsylvania.— total 
635  hhds. 

Flodp, — best  white  wheat  family ,  $6.75  n  7.25;  super 

Howard-street,  6. U'4   a  6.25;    city  mills, 6.00  n 

city  mills  extra  6.25  a  — ;— Corn  Meal  bbl  3  62i;— 
Grain,  new  red  wheat.  1. 14  0  1.16;  white  do  1.17  a  1.28— 

—Corn,  white,  64  a  65,  yellow,  66  a  68; Kve,  60  0  — 

—Oats,  23  o  31.— Bkans,  75   n  SO— 1'eas,  65  a  70 

Ci.ovEii-SEED a  ■ TiMoiHV,S.50  n  4.00  Or- 
chard   Grass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.25o2.50 — Herd's,  l.OOn Lucerne  —  a  374  ">. — 

Barlev,-Flaxseei  1.37ol.50-CoiTi'N.Va.  —  a—;  Lou. 
1-io  — ;Alab.l6nl64;Tenn.  —  n. — ;N.Car.  —  a — ; 
Upland    16  a  18— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  1. 30(304;  in  bbls. 

32  (i  324 Wool,  U'us/icrf,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  55 

a  65;  American  Ful  1  Blood,  50n  55;  three  quarters  do. 
45  0  50;  half  do.  40  a  45;  quarterdo.  35  a  40;  common  SS 
0  40.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  31  o  37; 
American  Full  Blood,  28  a  31;  three  quarters  do.  26  o 
28;  half  do.  25  a  26;quarterdo  25  n  26;common,25  a  26; 
Hemp,  i;ussia,ton,<  170  «  175,  Country .  dew- rotted,  6 
a7c  lb.  walei-rotled.7  n8c.— Keaihi'is,38  (1  40;— Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.00  0  4.124;  ground,  1 .50  a bbl. 

Iron. gray pigfor foundries  per  ton  33.00  o ;  high 

nig  for  forges,  per  ton, 28.00  n  30.00  ;  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 
15.00  a  85. 00.  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.75  a  6.50 — 
oak  wood, 3.00  o3. 25;  Hickory  ,4.00  a  4.50;  Pine,  2.00. 
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STRAU  BERRY  PLANTS. 

The  season  for  transplanting  Strawberry  Plants  hav- 
ing  nearly  arrived,  we  offer  lor  sale  a  large  stock  of 
fine  size  plans,  among  wliich  are: — large  early  Srar- 
h  t.   Pine   Apple,  Faulkner's   Scarlet  Pine,    Dawnton, 
Lima,  Wilmoi's  Superb,  Rosebcrry,  English  Red  Hout- 
bois.  Black   Musk  do.  French  Alpine,  White  and  Red 
Monthly,  &c.     Price  «,!  60  a  §5  per  100  plants. 
SEEDS  FOR  FALL  SOWING. 
150  lbs.  black  and  white  Spanish  Radish  SEED. 
40  lbs.  summer  and  winter  SPIN.ACH. 
100  lbs.  prime  London  early  York   Cabbage  SEED, 
and  other  kinds  for  fall  sowing  :.t  §2  50  per  lb. 
100  lbs.  German  greens  or  curled  KAIL,  (a  superior 

kind,  raised  at  our  seed  farm  this  year) 
Early  greys  or  Scutch  KAIL,  Brussels  SPROUTS,&c. 
Our  stock  of  Implements  and  field  Seeds,  is  full  and 
general,  enabling  us  to  fit  out  farmers  with  almost  ev- 
ery article  used  on  a  farm  at  the  shortest  notice. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 
Aug,  23.  Corner  I  i^ht  and  Pratt  st. 


GENERAL 
Agricultural  and   Horticultural  Establishment; 

CO.MPRISING. 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Office  of  the  American  Faioier,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  conne.\ion  with  a  Stock 
and  F.xperimental  F'arm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

^-J-  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  tne  "Establishment," and  a  "CiLilogueof  Seeds,"  &.c. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
niull  or  otlicrwisc  furnish  his  address  lor  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer.— All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  lor  the  Fanner,  and  to  require  a  strict  com 
pliancc  by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
Item.  Thcv  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 


$;^  Direction  of  Letters. — .\ddress  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Wd." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Patent  JNIachines. — We  are  frequently,  almost 
daily  called  upon  to  notice  some  new  invented  machine 
intended  to  save  labor  to  the  farmer;  and  occasionally, 
but  seldom,  a  very  good  one  is  presented.  Bui  wlie- 
ther  good  ur  bad  the  shackles  of  the  patent  law  pre- 
vent our  describing  them  or  recommending  them  to 
our  readers.  The  difficulty  is  as  follows:  The  ow- 
ners of  the  patent  sell  slate  and  county  rights.  They 
sell  a  state  right  to  this  man,  and  a  county  right  to 
another,  so  that  numerous  individuals  hold  the  rights 
of  innumerable  sections  of  the  country.  Now  sup- 
pose a  farmer  in  Chatham  county,  N.  C.  wishes  to 
obtain  a  thrashing  machine,  (of  which  the  patent  right 
is  held  and  sold  as  above,)  and  no  body  in  his  county 
owns  the  right.  He  applies  to  the  person  in  Balti- 
more who  has  them  for  sale,  and  is  informed  that  lie 
cannot  sell  one  to  a  man  living  in  Chatham  county,  he 
applies  to  others,  and  receives  the  same  reply.  He 
must  therefore  purchase  the  right  of  the  slate  or  coun- 
ty or  do  without  the  machine.  This  is  the  true  state 
of  the  case  with  nine-tcullis  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
American  Farmer,  and  therefore  we  have  long  since 
declined  taking  any  notice  of  a  machine  that  was  not 
completely  in  the  market,  as  we  do  not  choose  to  tan- 
talize our  subscribers  with  descriptions  of  things  they 
cannot  obtain. 

The  above  reraarts  refer  of  course  to  good  machines, 
snch  as  would  be  of  real  advantage  to  the  farmer. 
We  are  constrained  to  say,  however,  that  a  far  differ- 
ent motive  actuates  us  in  refusing  to  countenance 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  patent  machines  that  are 
presented  for  our  inspection.  They  are  generally 
worthless,  or  such  slight  variations  of  old  machines, 
that  the  demand  of  a  fee  for  a  patent  is  an  imposition. 
Such  we  of  course  could  not  be  instrumental  in  impo- 
sing \ipon  the  public,  and  we  never  notice  them — 
though  we  confess  we  ought  to,  in  the  way  they 
merit,  for  the  public  should  be  warned  against  such 
impositions.  If  patentees  would  adopt  some  system 
whereby  any  person  could  obtain  a  machine,  let  him 
live  where  he  may,  then  the  great  difficulty  with  res- 
pect to  good  machines  would  be  removed;  but  they 
are  generally  anxious  to  realize  the  value  of  their 
machines  at  once,  and  therefore  resort  to  sales  of  state 
and  county  rights;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities,  with 
authority  to  sell  to  all  persons  indiscriminately,  would 
be  far  more  advantageous  to  them.  This  plan,  it  is 
true,  would  put  the  machines  "upon  their  good  beha- 
vior," they  would  have  to  depend  upon  their  own 
merits;  but  then  a  machine  that  could  not  bear  this 
test  ought  not  to  be  forced  upon  the  public  by  other 
means. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  any- 
particular  machine  or  patentee;  but  to  the  system  gen- 
erally pursued  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  patent  ma- 
chines generally. 

Seedmng  Grapes. — The  editor  of  the  American 
Farmer  has  received  from  Jacob  B.  Garber,  Esq.  of 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  specimens  of  13  kinds  of 
grapes  raised  from  seed.  Some  of  them  are  very  good, 
but  most  of  them  are  inferior  to  several  kinds  of  na- 
tive grapes  now  in  cultivation.  The  specimens  are 
as  follows. 

No.  1.  A  blark  oval  berried  grape,  raised  from  seed 
received  from  Tennessee.  It  resembles  the  Isabella 
considerably  in  the  berry  and  flavor,  but  more  foxy, 
and  not  so  acid. 

No.  2.  A  green  round  grape,  in  size  and  shape  re- 
sembling the  white  fox.  It  is  sweet,  but  pulpy  and 
very  foxy,  from  seed  received  from  Tennessee. 

No.  3.  A  small  black  grape,  very  sour  and  resem- 
bling the  common  chicken  grape,  the  leaves  are  wool- 
ly, seed  from  North  Carolina. 
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No  4.  A  small  black  round  berry,  bunches  very 
small,  not  morfl  than  a  dozen  berries  on  them;  quite 
acid;  but  pleasant,  seed  flora  Tenessee. 

No.  5.  A  large  black  berry,  resembling  the  black 
fox,  but  not  so  acid,  more  insipid,  and  very  pulpy, 
seed  from  Tennessee. 

No.  6.  A  medium  sized  black  grape  somewhat  like 
No.  1  .but  rather  better  flavored, seed  from  Tennessee. 

No.  7.  Lar^'e  white  oval  berries,  tolerable  flavor, 
but  pulpy  and  very  foxy.  The  seed  from  Tennessee, 
where  the  parent  grape  is  said  to  rival  the  white 
Sweetwater.  If  it  does,  its  offspring  does  little  credit 
to  its  parent. 

No.  8.  A  large  black  round  berry,  resembling  the 
black  fox,  both  in  flavor  and  appearance,  very  pulpy. 
Seed  from  Tennessee. 

No.  9.  A  large  oval  berry,  black  and  pleasant  fla- 
vor though  pulpy  and  somewhat  foxy.  Seed  from 
Tennessee. 

No.  10.  Similar  to  No.  5 — but  not  so  pulpy. 

No.  11.  A  fair  sized  round  black  berry,  very  acid, 
pulpy  and  of  a  peculiar  flavor,  but  not  pleasant.  The 
vine  very  different  from  the  others,  and  a  great  bear- 
er.    Seed  Irom  Tennessee. 

No.  12.  Garber's  red  fox,  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  common  red  fox,  but  sweeter  and  four 
weeks  later. 

No.  13.  A  good  sized  black  round  berry,  ol  indif- 
ferent flavor,  pulpy  and  foxy. 

Besides  the  above  seedlings,  Mr.  Garber  sent  us 
some  of  the  Lenoir,  a  foreign  grape  sent  to  Mr.  Prince 
at  Flushing,  by  Mr.  Herbemont,  of  South  Carolina. 
It  is  a  very  pleasant  little  grape;  berry  of  the  size  of 
the  chicken  grape,  black  and  round.  Also  the  VVinne 
grape  from  Albany,  sometimes  called  the  Alexander 
and  Lisbon.  It  is  a  good  sized  black  round  grape,  of 
a  brisk  acid,  but  pulpy  and  foxy. 

And  lastly,  a  specimen  of  AoWon'i  Virginia  seed- 
ling. In  this  latter  grape  we  are  very  much  disap- 
pointed. We  had  heard  it  highly  spoken  of,  and  in 
our  last  number  we  copied  an  article  from  the  Rich- 
mond Whig,  which  extolled  it  highly,  and  we  there- 
fore deem  it  incumbent.upon  us  to  speak  of  the  grape 
as  we  find  it.  It  certainly  is  very  inferior  to  many 
other  native  grapes.  The  berry  is  round,  black,  2-8 
of  an  inch  diameter.  The  bunch  small,  berries  loosely 
set,  flavor  a  brisk  but  pleasant  acid,  not  foxy;  slightly 
pulpy,  it  does  not  appear  to  contain  a'  sufficiency  of 
saccharine  matter  to  authorise  its  being  called  either 
a  wine  or  table  grape  of  much  value.  If  the  specimen 
before  us  is  a  fair  one,  and  if  the  climate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  it  grew,  has  not  made  a  wonderful  change 
in  it  for  the  worse,  we  are  compelled  to  say  it  has 
been  very  much  overrated. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 

YELLOW  LOCUST. 

Oak  Forrest,  Rockbridge  county,  Va 
Mr.  Editor.  4(/i  Jufy,  1833. 

Dear  sir, — I  received  yesterday  the  first  No.  of  the 
"Farmers'  Register;''  and  am  gratified  to  find  that  it 
fully  deserves  all  the  praise  that  I  had  heard  or  seen 
bestowed  on  it.  And  I  beg  leave,  on  a  day  so  suited 
as  this  fur  thanksgiving,  to  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  thus  devoting  your  time  and  efforts  "to  the  im- 
provement of  the  practice,  and  support  of  the  interests 
of  agriculture." 

With  this  tribute  to  your  work  and  your  motive, 
permit  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  subject  connec- 
ted with  the  "interests  of  agriculture,"  which  has 
lately  attracted  mine — namely,  the  growing  of  the 
yellow  locust  in  our  fields,  if  not  by  culture,  at  least, 
as  tenants  at  sufferance. 

A  computation  of  the  profit  of  rearing  the  yellow 
locust,  by  culture,  is  made  in  the  last  March  No.  of 
the  "New  York  Farmer  and  American  Gardeners' 
Magazine,''  as  follows:  It  is  supposed  that  an  acre  of 
land  would  easily  sustain  four  trees  to  the  rod,  and  at 
that  rate  ten  acres  would  sustain  six  thousand  four 
hundred  trees,  each  of  .which  it  is  said,  would  be 


worth  at  a  ship-yard,  when  twelve  years  old,  five 
dollars— but  estimated  at  three  dollars  each,  make  the 
sum  of  $19,200 

From  which  deduct  for  ten  years  inter- 
est on  the  value  of  ten  acres  of  land,   $250 
For  labor  of  cultivating  by  occasional  man- 
uring, Stc.  $40  per  annum,  400 
Seed,  and  two  years  in  nursery,       -         lOO 

750 


Leaving  net  profit  for  ten  years,  jjg  450 

However  astonishing  this  result  may  be,  it  seems 
to  be  fairly  made,  except  that  there  is  nothing  allowed 
for  the  carriage  to  the  ship  yard,  owing  perhaps,  to 
the  fact,  that  where  there  is  easy  water  conveyance, 
as  is  the  case  in  New  York,  the  carriage  of  lumber  is 
a  trifle  not  worth  notice;  as  it  would  be  in  Virginia, 
if  she  had  canals  extending  to  and  through  hei  ample 
forests.  ° 

But  cannalling  and  culture  asidfe— let  us  inquire 
whether,  without  either,  murth  might  not  be  gained 
from  the  Locust  as  a  "tenant  at  sufferance;'  I  use 
the  phrase  just  quoted  in  reference  to  the  state  of  my 
own  farm,  much  of  which  having  been  cleared  within 
the  last  eight  to  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  continued,  for 
half  those  periods,  to  produce  a  considerable  number  of 
sprouts  from  the  roots  of  defective  locusts,*  which  were 
felled  in  clearing;  or  perhaps,  from  seed  promiscuous- 
ly and  accidentally  scattered  over  the  ground.  Many 
of  these  I  suffered  to  grow  where  they  came  up,  partly 
for  ornament,  partly  for  shadi!  for  stock,  but  mainly 
with  a  view  to  future  use,  for  posts,  scantling.  Sic. 
They  require  no  culture  nor  attention  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept an  occasional  pruning  to  lengthen  the  stem;  they  do 
not  injure  the  crop  growing  about  or  under  them;  and  I 
think  I  may  say  that  every  locust  suffered  to  grow,  in 
good  farm  land,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  is  worth,  where 
grown,  for  various  uses,  from  one  to  two  dollars.  But 
I  will  specify  an  instance,  and  let  you  judge  ofthe  val- 
ue of  one  of  my  tenants  at  sufferance.  I  wanted  lately 
three  pieces  of  good  locust  scantling  three  and  a  half 
by  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  twelve  feet  long — to  have 
found  with  certainty,  a  stock  for  this  small  quantity 
of  scantling,  I  must  have  gone  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
to  some  rich  mountain  hollow,  except  for  the  trees  in 
my  own  fields — one  of  whioh  was  selected.  It  made 
the  scantling  wanted,  of  first  rate  quality;  and  there 
was  left  of  it,  what  for  other  smaller  scantling  and 
posts,  was  of  equal  value  to  the  stock  used.  This 
stock  was  cut  down,  sawed  off,  and  put  on  the  wagon 
in  less  than  two  hours;  whilst  to  have  procured  such 
a  one  at  the  distance  ofeightorten  miles,  would  have 
consumed  a  day,  with  wagon  and  team,  and  two  or 
three  hands  t 

Now,  as  "money  saved  is  money  made,"  1  submit 
to  you  to  fix  the  value  ofthe  locust  specified. 

Very  little  attention  will  insure  an  endless  succes- 
sion to  the  trees  that  may  be  occasionally  used  on,  or 
spared  from  a  farm;  nothing  more  being  necessary 
than  to  leave  in  their  stead  one  of  the  many  sprouts 
springing  up  from  the  roots  of  the  parent  stock;  the 
supernumeraries  might  be  set  where  wanted.  And 
if,  as  I  suppose,  locusts  do  not  materially  impede  the 
culture  or  lessen  the  product  in  other  things  of  the 
land  growing  them,  would  it  not  be  well  for  all  far- 
mers to  have  their  outside  and  other  permanent  lines 
of  fencing  pretty  thickly  set  with  them,  (say  two  to  the 
rod.)  besides  some  three  or  four  to  each  acre  enclosed? 

Perhaps  farmers  would  answer  this  query  them- 
selves, were  you  to  tell  them  the  number  of  locusts 
that  would  be  grown,  in  the  way  the  question  sup- 
poses— on  a  (arm  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres,  laid 
off  in  six  fields  of  forty  acres  each;  telling  them  also, 
the  value  you  affix  to  the  locust  specified,  by 

Your  most  ob't  serv't,  Reuben  GRrcsBY. 

•The  locusts  of  our  common  forest  land  are  general- 
ly defective — not  so  when  grown  in  cultivated  fields. 

(With  us,  a  wagon,  team  and  driver,  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  three  dollars  by  the  day. 
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(From  tbc  Farmers'  Regisler.) 
THE  GYPSEOUS  EARTH  OF  JAMES  RIVER. 

SluUbctuks,  ^ugml  9,  1833. 
As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  crystals  were  some- 
times luuiid  on  the  river  sliure  at  Evergreen,  (two 
miles  beluw  Cily  Point.)  wliicli  ailrarlid  no  lariher 
notice  tlian  bfinij  admired  for  their  perlVet  Iransjia- 
reiicy.  At  that  time  it  is  probable  that  no  one  in  the 
county  liad  eviir  n(jticed  crystaliztnl  Jjyi'sUiii,  or  even 
the  lumj)  gypsum  (jf  commerce,  and  uu  one  liad  given 
the  slightest  attention  to  mineralogy.  It  is  therefore 
not  strange  that  the  nature  of  these  ciyslals  was  not 
suspected  before  18l7,  when  some  person  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  supposed  tliein  to  be  pure 
gypsum.  The  e.xpression  of  this  opinion  attracted 
Bume  notice  at  that  time,  but  was  received  with  gene- 
ral incredulity,  .founded  upon  the  supposed  im possi- 
bility of  gypsum  existing  in  this  region,  where  it  had 
never  been  heard  of  before.  A  lump  was  submitted 
to  llie  inspection  of  a  French  apothecary  in  Peters- 
burg, who  had '•clieinisl '  painted  on  his  sign:  heal 
once  pnmounced  that  the  substance  was  not  gypsum, 
but  isinglass. 

The  interest  which  I  had  felt  with  regard  to  Ihi.s 
substance  was  soon  after  much  increased  by   finding 
some  smaM  specimens  on   my  own  land,   (Coggiu's 
Point)     Having  no  prospect  of  having  the  question 
decided  by  any  persim  possessing  a  scieniific  acquaint- 
ance with   the  subject,  1  consulted   books,   and    found 
such  instruction  as   enabled    me   to  analyze   the  sub- 
stance, and  ascertain  that  it  was  pure  sulphate  of  lime, 
or  gypsum.     But  however  satisfactory   to  myself,  it 
must  be  confessed   that  my   chemical  proof  was  nut 
much  valued  by  others;  because  it  was  thought  impos- 
sible that  a  process  believed  to  be  so  mysterious,  could 
be  accurately  performed  by  one  who  confessedly   was 
ignorant  of  chemistry,  and  who  had  only  resorted  to 
its  aid  for  this  particular  object.     To  settle  all  thesi- 
doubts,  1  sent  collections  of  choice  specimens  to  two 
of   the   most   distinguished   chemists  in   the  United 
States,  with  the  recjuest  thai  they  would  give  their 
testimony  as  to  the  nature  of  ihe  substance.     To  have 
complied  fully  with  my  wish  would  not  have  required 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  valuable  time  of  either  of  those 
gentlemen  :  yet  neither  paid  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  subject,  nor  even  returned  my  specimens.     These 
were  certainly  the  s(roH!jes(  among  the  many  proofs 
I  have  known  of  liow  little  aid  chemists  are  disposed 
to  offer  to  agriculture.     As  these  applications  had  been 
made  to  remove  the  doubts  of  others,  and  not  mine,  and 
to  attract  the  public  attention  to  what  I  considered  an 
interestingandperhapsimportantsubject.tlieresultsdid 
not  discourage  the  progress  of  my  own  invesligatiuiis. 
I  had  previously  ascertained  that  the  gypseous  for- 
mation was   of  much  greater  e.\tent  and  inqjurtance, 
than    the  crystals   alone   would   indicate.     In  all  the 
different  places   where  the  crystals  had  been  t'ound, 
they  were  imbedded  in  the  same  kind  of  earth,  haying 
a  very  i^eculiar  appearance,  and  which  i,'.\tended  along 
the  souiU«ver  bank,  with  but  lew  interruptions,  from 
Bayley's  cfcek  to  Coggiu's  Point,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miles.     Having  so  marked  a  guide  fur  c.\amina- 
tion  as  this  earth  ])resented,  I  found  gypsum  in  it  in 
various  places,  but  in  such  small  quantities,  that  alone 
it   would  never   have  attracted  observation.     It  was 
evident  thai  gypsum  either  was,  or  had  been  at  some 
former  time,  diffused   through  the  whole  body  of  this 
earth,  and   therefore  I  distinguish  it  by   the  general 
name  of  a:ypscons  earth,  although  i:i  most  cases  there 
may  be  no  gypsum  now   reinaiiiing.    This  term  of 
course  is  not  always  indicative  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  mass.     The  gypseous  earth  is  of  a  dull 
greenish  color,  mottled  with  streaks  of  bright  yellow 
clay.     Where  gypisum   is  visible,  it  is  generally  in 
numerous  small  crystals;  sometimes  in  coarse  white 
powder.     At  one  spot  only  (where  first  discovered) 
are  the  crystals  laige.     Here   they   are  sumetimes 


several  pounds  in  weight,  and  of  various  and  beauti- 
ful forms.  Some  are  as  transparent  as  glass:  but  ge- 
nerally, they  are  <if  a  dark  grey  color,  owing  to  a 
small  cjuantity  (jf  dark  earthy  particles  being  enclosed 
between  the  lamina:  of  the  crystals.  E.\cept  at  this 
place,  the  solid  crystals  seldom  exceed  ten  or  twelve 
grains  in  weight,  and  generally  are  less  than  one 
grain.  The  most  usual  appearance  in  which  they 
are  presented  on  the  bank,  is  that  of  a  star,  formed  by 
numerous  rays  (each  a  solid  crystal)  shooting  out 
from  a  common  centre.  As  these  rays  are  very 
slightly  aliaclied  to  each  other,  lliey  generally  fall 
asunder  when  removed. 

Ill  much  the  gieater  part  of  the  gypseous  earth 
which  has  been  yel  e.Namined,  no  gypsum  is  visible; 
nor  is  it  believed  that  even  the  smallest  particle  re- 
mains. But  whether  gypsum  is  present  or  not,  the 
earth  is  filled  vvilh  numerous  hollow  forms  or  impres- 
sions of  shells,  so  as  to  prove  that  this  was  once  part 
of  a  bank  of  fossil  shells,  (<ir  marl  as  it  is  here  called.) 
of  which  the  upper  |)art,  unchanged,  still  forms  the 
cover  of  the  gypseous  earth,  through  its  whole  extent. 
'I'he  yellow  clay,  before  spidien  of,  is  very  often  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  shells,  as  if,  when  fluid,  it  had 
filled  their  vacant  places.  Masses  »f  hard  inarl,  coat- 
ed over  with  crystalized  gypsum,  are  also  lound  here 
and  there  in  the  gypseous  earth.  A  close  examina- 
tion of  the  bed,  and  comparing  the  impressions  of 
shells  with  the  appearance  of  those  still  existing  in 
tlie  upper  siralum.  or  in  the  neighborhood,  will  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  observer,  of  the  change 
having  taken  place  from  a  bed  of  fossil  shells  lo  gyp- 
seous earth. 

This  conclusion  is  attended  with  tivo  difficulties: 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what 
agency  or  means  could  so  extensive,  regular,  and  com- 
plete a  chemical  change  have  been  made,  as  convert- 
ing all  the  shelly  matter  (carbonate  of  lime)  to  gyp- 
sum, (sulphate  of  lime)  Secondly,  admitting  the 
means  to  exist,  and  the  change  to  have  taken  place, 
it  is  still  more  ditiicult  to  guess  what  has  become  of 
the  gypsum  so  formed — as  nut  one-tenth  of  its  proper 
quantity  remains.  When  sulphuric  acid  takes  the 
place  of  carbonic  acid,  in  combination  with  lime,  the 
greater  weight  of  the  former  (together  with  the  water 
chemically  combined)  serves  to  increase  the  weight  of 
the  new  compound  about  fifty  per  cent,  or,  in  other 
words,  one  hundred  grains  of  shells,  or  pure  calcare- 
ous earth,  if  allowed  to  combine  with  sulphuric  acid, 
will  form  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  gyp- 
sum. So  the  mere  change  of  acids  being  made, ought 
to  give  us  an  earth  much  richer  in  gypsum  than  it 
before  was  in  calcareous  matter.  Instead  of  this,  the 
gypsum  is  no  where  so  plenty  as  we  may  suppose  the 
shells  formerly  were;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
this  bed  now  is  entirely  destitute  of  both  gypsum  and 
calcareous  earth.  What  has  become  of  it  is  beyond 
my  power  to  explain. 

The  access  of  waters  containing  sulphuric  acid,  or 
sulpliale  of  iron,  would  siitlice  to  produce  the  change 
of  carbonate  to  sulphate  of  lime — and  the  exposure  to 
sullii-ient  water,  and  l(jr  snllicienl  time, might  dissolve 
and  carry  oft'  the  greater  part  of  the  gypsum.  Sul- 
phate of  iron  is  perceptible  on  the  surlace  of  some  of 
this  earth  near  the  head  of  tidewater  on  Powell's 
creek,  and  was  abundant  enough  to  greatly  injure  the 
land  on  which  some  of  that  earth  was  applied  thickly, 
for  inanuie.  Siiljihiiret  of  iron  has  also  been  found 
intermixed  with  the  gypseous  earth:  and  this  mineral 
in  contact  with  carb(Uiate  of  lime,  would  also  by 
chemical  decomposilion  and  new  combination,  lorm 
gypsum.  It  was  at  Berkley,  in  Charles  city,  that 
sulphuret  of  iron  was  found  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, near  the  bottom  of  a  ]iit  of  lliirly-six  feet  depth, 
wliicli  he  caused  lo  be  sunk  in  the  beach  and  through] 
gypseous  earth.  Many  isolated  masses  of  marl  were 
reached,  (such  as  I  described  above,)  and  Mr.  II. 
tliinks  that  the  gypseous  car:h  also  was  still  calcare- 
ous. In  either  case,  the  chemical  change  from  the 
carbonate  to  the  sulphate  of  lime  must  be  still  going 


on,  as  the  agent,  sulphuret  of   iron,  still  remained  in 
considerable  quantity. 

The  discovery  of  the  existence  of  gypsum  caused 
the  h(q)e  to  be  entertained  at  first  that  it  would  be 
found  in  large  bodies,  and  pure  enough  to  form  a  valu- 
able commodity  for  sale,  and  distant  transportation. 
But  the  examination  which  led  lo  the  foregoing  con- 
clusions, also  served  to  dissipate  these  expectations. 
As  the  shelly  bed  which  was  the  origin  of  the  gypse- 
ous earth,  was  composed  principally  of  worthless  sand 
and  clay,  the  new  gypseous  formatiwn  must  liave  the 
same  degree  of  adulteration,  which  would  forbid  its 
sale  for  Iransportatiim. 

The  only  remaining  use  for  the  application  of  the 
new  disc  ivery,  was  as  manure  in  the  neighborhood 
where  it  was  found:  and  circiin. stances  then  existing, 
and  opinions  almost  universally  entertatned.  prevented 
much  profit  being  expec.ed  from  this  source,  and  dis- 
couraged even  the  experiments  necessary  lo  test  fully 
the  value  of  the  earth  as  manure.  These  circum- 
stances and  opinions  will  be  stated. 

When  the  wonderful  effects  of  gypsuin  as  manure 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  parts  oi  the  mountainous  re- 
gion of  Virginia,  were  first  made  kncnvu,  the  reports 
excited  as  much  of  incredulity,  as  astonishment,  or  of 
hope  to  reaj)  ihe  same  rewards.  But  as  a  tew  pounds 
of  pulverized  gypsuin  were  sullicient  for  the  purpose, 
almost  every  laimer  in  lower  Virginia,  who  was  either 
enterprising  or  inquisitive,  made  some  small  appli- 
cations for  experiment.  This  was  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  perhaps  there  was  not  one  of 
these  experiments  recorded,  or  the  precise  result  kept 
in  remembrance.  Bui  as  lo  the  general  result,  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  The  failure  was  so  general, 
that  every  one  of  the  experimenters  agreed  that  gyp- 
sum was  worthless  in  lower  Virginia,  and  in  that 
opinion  all  others  concurred.  Scmie  marked  instances 
of  success  presented  on  Berkley  in  Charles  city, 
Curie's,  Brandon,  and  some  other  fine  soils  on  James 
river,  when  the  use  of  gypsum  was  resumed  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  after,  did  not  shake  the  opinion  of 
the  general  unfitness  of  our  land  for  that  manure.  Id 
this  opinion  I  fully  concurred — and  of  course  could  not 
expect  to  find  our  own  impure  gypseous  earth  more 
efficacious,  than  the  purer  substance  from  France  or 
Nova  Scotia. 

But  without  expecting  profit  from  the  manure,  the 
desire  to  prove  its  identity  with  gypsum  caused  me 
to  make  many  small  experiments  with  the  pounded 
crystals,  and  with  the  earth  in  which  they  were  found, 
in  1817,  and  afterwards.  The  results  were  not  such 
as  to  promise  profit  from  the  extended  use,  but  served 
to. remove  all  remaining  doubt  as  lo  the  nature  of  Ihe 
substance.  On  the  several  kinds  of  clover  it  some- 
times produced  remarkable  benefit — but  more  general- 
ly, very  little.  On  corn,  it  was  totally  inert,  except 
in  a  very  few  cases,  and  in  one  of  these  exceptions, 
the  benefit  was  rem.irkable.  On  other  grain  crops, 
no  effect  was  ever  found.  These  very  different  ef- 
fects, instead  of  being  impuled  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  crop,  (as  I  have  since  ascertained  to  be 
the  true  causes.)  were  supposed  to  he  evidences  of  the 
capricious  manner  in  which  this  manure  acted,  and  of 
its  general  worthlessness  for  this  region.  I  saw  in- 
deed that  its  best  effect  was  on  calcareous  soil — and 
even  then  began  to  entertain  the  opinion  which  since 
has  been  established  by  facts,  that  the  want  of  calcare- 
ous ingredients  in  our  soils,  caused  their  unfitness  to 
be  improved  by  gypsum.  I  felt  the  less  inducement 
however  lo  continue  my  applications, because  my  own 
gypseous  earth  was  poor,  and  limited  in  quantity:  and 
I  wished  to  reserve  what  there  was  of  it  for  future 
use,  when  my  land  should  be  made  calcareous,  and 
more  fit  for  clover.  For  these  reasons,  my  use  of  the 
gypseous  earth  was  almost  abandoned  for  six  or  seven 
years,  and  no  other  person  bad  then  made  any  experi- 
ments lo  test  Its  value  as  manure. 

In  the  winter  of  IHio — G.  1  found,  on  my  land,  a 
small  body  of  gyp-eous  earth  containing  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  pure  gypsuin  on  the  average — and  portions  ot 
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it  had  as  much  as  oni-roiirth.  This  caused  me  to  re- 
sume its  use.  Ill  IS-2IS,  5G5  heaped  bushels  were 
applied,  about  'JO  to  the  acre,  (supposed  to  give  from 
2  10  3  of  pure  >{ypsum,)  to  various  .soils,  and  to  dilferenl 
crops.  In  IS-27,  between  7  and  SUO  bushels  were  ap- 
plied. The  eliVct  on  clover,  on  laud  calcareous  by 
naluro,  or  made  so  by  art,  was  as  great  generally  as 
gypsum  ^has  evi>r  produced  elsewhere.  On  cotton, 
and  on  corn,  the  ellVcis  were  irreirular,  and  taken  al- 
together, were  nut  equal  to  the  cost  ot  the  application. 
But  though  the  use  ul  this  eartli  was  now  coiitined  to 
land  made  calcareous,  (as  it  was  evidently  aorlliless 
elsewhere,)  1  again  lost  the  greater  part  ol'  its  value 
by  another  improper  mode  of  application,  which  it  may 
be  useful  to  otiieis  to  state  more  fully. 

Judge  I'eiers,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  formaldng 
known  and  eslablishing  the  value  of  gypsum,  was  ol 
opinion  that  one  of  its  operaiions  is  to  hasten  the  rot- 
ting of  vegetable  matter  wilh  which  it  is  in  contact: 
and  thence  he  deduced  the  ojiinion  of  the  propriety  of 
mixing  gypsum  in  heaps  of  compost,  or  of  other  coarse 
putrescent  manure.  JJesides  gaining  this  particular 
benefit  from  mixing  tlie  gypseous  earth  with  my  sta- 
ble and  farm  yani  manures,  (which  I  was  ready  to 
believe  on  the  high  authority  of  Judge  Peters,!  1  es- 
pected  to  derive  Irom  that  practice  a  still  greater 
benefit  in  distributing  easily  and  equally  the  earth 
over  the  land,  which  was  very  troublesome  to  spread 
alone.  For  ihese  reasons,  the  greater  part  of  my 
gypseous  earth  was  s|iread  over  tlie  Inter  in  the  farm 
yard  and  stable,  in  such  (juanlilies  as  was  supposed 
would  give  about  '.iO  bushels  ol  the  earth  to  every  acre 
covered  by  the  nianu.-e.  The  heaping  of  the  manure 
to  ferment,  then  cutting  it  down  to  load,  and  spread- 
ing it  over  the  field,  no  doubt  divided  and  distributed 
the  gypseous  earth  very  equally.  It  showed  no  effect 
on  the  succeeding  crop,  corn,  (at  least  none  that  could 
be  dislinguislied  from  that  of  the  putrescent  manure,) 
and  none  on  the  wheat,  which  followed.  I  had  not 
expected  much  better  results  on  these  crops,  but  relied 
confidently  that  my  clover,  sown  on  the  wheat,  would 
show  the  effect  .of  the  gypseous  eartli  equal  to  any  on 
other  land,  where  it  had  been  applied  alone.  In  this 
I  was  totally  disappointed.  iS'ot  the  least  effect  of 
gypsum  could  be  discovered  on  the  clover — and  thus 
the  whole  of  this  ap|)lication  was  thrown  away,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  succeeding  winter  s  ap- 
plication, which  in  like  manner  had  been  mixed  with 
my  other  manure,  and  which  had  not  then  arrived  at 
the  lime  to  prove  its  uselessness.  The  cause  of  this 
inefficiency  is  now  plain  enough.  Fermenting  man- 
ure (and  probably  all  fermenting  vegetable  matter) 
forms  oxalic  acid,  which  attracts  liirie  so  powerfully 
as  to  take  it  from  all  other  combinations  in  which  it 
can  be  presented.  This  acid  thus  meeting  with  the 
sulphate  of  lime  in  the  gypseous  earth,  at  once  de- 
composed it,  and  destroyed  the  peculiar  manure  before 
existing.  jSo  particle  of  gypsum  remained  to  be  car- 
ried out,  and  act  on  the  land.  It  is  useless  here  to 
extend  my  remarks  on  this  operation  of  oxalic  acid, 
as  it  has  been  done  at  length  elsewhere:*  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  by  this  statement  that  my  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  this  mode  of  application,  for  two  winders, 
^  caused  the  loi-s  of  the  greater  part  of  gypseous  earth, 
as  well  as  the  labor  of  applying  it.  The  rich  seam 
was  by  that  time  exhausted,  and  my  later  use  has 
been  with  the  poorer  body,  which,  it  is  possible,  may 
not  be  cheaper  than  to  buy  the  imported  gypsum. 
However,  within  the  last  year,  my  friend  and  neigh- 
bor Thorn;  s  Cocke  of  Tarbay,  by  applying  earth  ap- 
parently still  poorer  in  gyptum,  has  produced  such 
remarkable  benefit  on  clover,  that  1  am  encouraged  to 
return  again  to  this  kind  of  manure.  The  earth  he 
uses  is  brown,  and  differs  miiph  from  the  general  ap- 
pearance as  described  above.  We  are  both  satisfied 
that  the  gypseous  earth  possesses  some  power  to  aid 
the  growth  of  clover,  independent  of  the  pure  gypsum 
contained.    Last  year  (183'2)   to  test  this  opinion,  I 
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sowed  French  gypsum  on  clover  at  the  different  rates 
of  1,  i,  3  and  4  bushels  to  the  acre  on  marked  spaces. 
The  benefit  of  the  smallest  application  doubled  the 
crop  of  clover — and  it  was  increased  by  the  lieavier 
dressing,  though  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  quanti- 
ties applied.  But  the  clover  on  the  heaviest  a|)plica- 
tion  (of  four  bushels)  was  not  to  compare  to  the  effect 
seen  on  neighboring  and  similar  laud,  from  twenty 
bushels  of  my  best  gypseous  earth,  and  which  was  not 
greater  than  had  olten  been  found  elsewhere.  iMr. 
(Jocke  finds  equal  benefit,  on  clover  made  on  poor 
light  land,  (that  is,  it  is  made  as  heavy  as  it  can  well 
stand,)  from  forty  bushels  of  liis  earth  which  appears 
so  poor.  It  is  necessary  tj  observe  that  all  these  in- 
stances of  benefit  are  on  land  madecalcaieous  by  fossil 
shells:  and  on  my  own,  last  spoken  of,  before  that 
operation,  the  gypseous  earth  had  been  used,  in  heavy 
as  well  as  light  applications,  and  without  the  least 
effect.  The  very  rich  bed  of  gypseous  earth  at  Kver- 
green  has  only  just  now  been  opened  for  use. 

The  statements  made  of  my  own  practice  show  that 
I  cannoi  boast  of  having  derived  much  (if  any)  profit 
from  the  use  of  gypseous  earth.  Nevertheless,  my 
experience  may  be  more  useful  to  others  than  it  has 
been  to  mysell,  and  the  misapplications  caused  by  my 
inexpeiienee  and  ignorance  may  serve  to  show  others, 
who  have  access  to  such  manure,  how  to  make  proper 
use  of  it.  Within  the  last  year,  circumstances  have 
attracted  attention,  and  been  made  public,  which  in- 
duce the  belief  that  this  formation  of  gypseous  earth  is 
much  mure  extensive  than  was  before  supposed.  The 
marl  beds  in  Hanover  and  Henrico,  not  far  below  the 
granite  ridge,  are  covered  by  an  upper  bed  of  clay, 
which  is  very  different  in  appearance  from  our  gypse- 
ous earth,  but  agrees  with  it  in  being  full  of  impres- 
sions of  shells,  and  being  destitute  of  any  portion  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  with  which  it  was  evidently  so 
well  furnished  at  some  former  time.  No  gypsum  is 
visible.  This  earth  also  differs  from  that  of  Prince 
George  in  containing  pare  sulphur  generally  diffused 
throughout,  as  made  evident  by  its  strong  sulphureous 
scent.  I  do  not  know  that  this  singular  and  e.vtensive 
formation  is  valuable  as  manure — but  it  is  at  least 
worth  examination  and  trial.  The  clay  bank  through 
which  Governor's  street  in  Richmond  is  cut,  is  full  of 
such  impressions  of  shells,  though  it  does  nut  contain, 
and  is  not  known  even  to  cover,  any  remaining  calca- 
reous matter.  If  shells  are  below,  as  is  probable,  this 
is  very  near  their  termination  in  this  direction. 

In  the  bed  of  Howard's  creek,  at  the  point  where  it 
flows  nearest  to  the  White  Sulphur  Spring,  (within 
a  few  hundred  yards  distance.)  there  are  many  peb- 
bles, varying  greatly  in  form,  appearance,  and  chemi- 
cal composition,  but  agreeing  in  containing  (like  the 
earth  before  described)  numerous  hollow  forms  of 
small  shells,  of  which  nothing  of  the  substance  now 
remains,  nor  any  trace  of  caibonale  of  lime.  These 
stones  are  as  solid  and  hard  as  those  of  similar  exter- 
nal apiiearance  usually  are,  which  makes  still  more 
strange  and  unaccountable  the  entire  disappearance  of 
the  shells  which  have  at  a  former  time  been  enclosed. 
I  have  mentioned  this  fact  because  it  may  possibly  at- 
tract the  attention  of  some  of  the  men  of  science  who 
visit  that  place,  and  induce  them  to  observe  and  ex- 
plain these  singular  facts.  The  silicious  fixed  rocks 
lying  close  by  the  Sulphur  Spring  also  have  many 
star-like  impressions  on  their  surfaces,  (but  not  within, 
as  in  the  other  cases,)  which  from  their  similarity  and 
regularity  of  form,  must  have  been  caused  by  small 
shells  of  one  particular  species.  I  found  a  similar  im- 
pression on  a  pebble  in  the  bed  of  the  Ualf  Pasture 
River— and  perhaps  such  facts  may  be  numerous,  and 
well  known  to  others.  In  all  these  cases,  there  was 
not  the  least  particle  of  carbonate  of  lime  ^remaining 
in  these  stones,  (as  proved  by  chemical  tests,)  nor  any 
appearance  (to  the  eye)  of  any  other  salt  of  lime,  to 
which  the  carbonate  might  have  been  changed. 

The  high  land  which  lies  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  gypseous  formation  in  Prince  George  presents  a 
surface  and  qualities  of  very  peculiar  appearance,  and 


which  may  possibly  have  some  connection  with  the 
gypseous  bed  below.  If  so,  my  description  may  direct 
more  successlully  the  search  for  gypseous  earth  else- 
where. The  land  from  Bayley's  creek  to  Coggin's 
Point,  except  where  interrupted  by  some  low  alluvial 
tracts,  si^eins  as  if  it  had  been  originally  a  high  and 
level  bluff',  or  abrupt  termination  of  table  land,  which 
had  sunk  in  successive  slices,  the  lowest  next  the 
river,  so  as  now  to  present  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  hill  side  cut  into  terraces.  Of  course,  this  form 
is  extremely  irregular,  'i'he  broken  strata  cause  the 
greatest  variety  of  surface:  fossil  shells  fit  for  use  as 
manure,  barren  clay,  barren  calcareous  sand,  and  rich 
black  soil,  were  all  to  be  found  in  almost  every  acre, 
and  remained  distinct,  until  mixed  Ijy  the  cultivation 
of  the  surface.  It  does  not  rest  on  mere  conjecture 
that  this  land  look  its  present  form  and  de|)ression  by 
sinking;  or  s!i/)y)i/tg-,  as  a  similar  natural  operaiion  to 
considerable  extent,  has  taken  pltce  on  the  Tarbay 
farm  within  a  few  years,  the  progress  and  conse- 
quences of  Vvhich  are  still  visible. 

The  rich  gypseous  bank,  at  Evergreen,  is  at  a  place 
where  the  river  is  encroaching  on  the  land,  and  every 
storm,  or  very  liigh  tide,  adds  to  the  acres  which  have 
doubtless  been  already  swept  away.  In  this  manner 
was  formerly  exposed  the  remains  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  lying  even  with  the  beach,  and  wliich  when  wet, 
presented  the  same  spongy  and  soft  texture  on  the 
surface,  smooth  and  even  yielding  to  the  touch,  as  is 
usually  seen  in  rotten  and  water-soaked  logs.  But 
except  the  surface,  where  water  had  probably  dissol- 
ved the  substance,  every  pore  and  cell  of  the  log  was 
filled  with  gypsum,  though  the  form  and  grain  of 
wood  remained  distinct.  This  complete  filling  of  the 
cells  could  only  have  taken  place  when  the  gypsum 
was  in  a  fluid  state.  The  circumstance  of  a  tree  being 
found  beneath  a  bank  of  shells,  or  what  had  been  shells, 
might  seem  to  be  a  proof  that  the  shells  were  the  later 
deposit  of  the  two.  But  it  is  easier  to  believe  that 
the  whole  body  of  earth,  (though  perhaps  fifty  feet 
high)  was  formerly  thrown  into  its  present  place,  by 
one  of  those  land-slips  which  have  been  already  spo- 
ken of. 

There  is  a  kind  of  earth  in  New  Jersey  which  was 
called  marl,  (as  almost  every  earthy  manure  has  been,) 
but  which  seemed  to  me,  from  the  imperfect  descrip- 
tions given  of  it,  to  be  the  same  kind  of  gypseous  earth 
that  I  have  described.  Although  this  Jersey  manure 
excited  attention,  and  was  bought,  and  tried,  a.id  re- 
ported on,  by  Judge  Peters,  there  was  no  certain  indi- 
cation given  to  the  public  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  earth,  or  what  'constituted  its  fertilizing  power. 
Judge  Peters  speaks  thus  of  it:  "It  is  said  by  some 
that  the  Jersey  pyritoiis  earth,  called  marl,  is  of  this 
description;  [i.  e.  a  mere  stimulant;]  and  by  others  that 
it  is  permanently  fertilizing.  Nothing  decisive  can 
yet  be  pronounced,  as  iis  many  varieties  differ  in  their 
respective  effects.  There  are  facts  both  ways;  so  that 
this  earth  when  applied,  and  the  si  il  it  is  intended  to 
assist,  should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  the  quali- 
ties practically  known.  vSome  Engli'=h  chemists  to 
whom  it  has  been  sent,  style  it  an  Hijdrat  of  iron; 
while  others  designate  its  composition,  as  a  collection 
of  decomposed  granite,  schorl,  silcx,  altimiiic,  iron;  in 
some  specimens,  (no  doubt  those  mixed  with  shells,) 
lime  and  magnesia,  with  sidphnr.  A  more  accurate 
knowledge  ot  its  parts  and  properties,  is  still  required; 
and  it  is  to  be  wished  tliat  our  own  chemists  will  give 
us  their  assistance.  Broom  grass  and  other  pests  on 
worn  lands,  may  be  destroyed  by  a  top  dressing  of 
this  earth  and  chloritic  sands  of  a  similar,  though  not 
so  potent  a  nature,  which  substitute  a  natural  growth 
of  white  clover."*  In  a  communication  of  later  date, 
Judge  Peters  made  the  following  incidental  remarks: 
"Four  years  ago,  I  procured  forty  tons  of  Jersey  man- 
ure, and  spread  it  as  a  top-dressing  on  many  parts  of 
the  Belmont  farm,  on  sand,  clay,  loam,  and  in  every 
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variety  of  exposure,  as  well  as  on  moist  and  dry 
grounds.  Bui  in  no  instance  any  profitable  effect  ap- 
peared. A  broad  strip  of  the  lawn,  light  and  sandy, 
had  been  top  dressed,  and  showed  no  signs  of  meliora- 
tion heretofore.  Tliis  strip  is  part  of  my  little  oat 
field;  and  it  has  [this  year]  thrown  up  a  most  luxu- 
riant growth,  far  exceeding  any  other  part,  (though 
the  whole  was  good,  having  been  well  limed  through- 
out,) and  affords  a  proof  that  this  manure  agrees  with 
and  co-operates  with  lime.  I  never  saw,  in  the  rich- 
est soil,  stronger,  belter  headed,  or  more  promising 
plants.  It  would  have  been  incompatible  with  my 
objects,  or  I  should  have  suffered  it  to  ripen,  for  ex- 
peritnent  of  ils  product.  Mr.  Mark  Reeve,  who  is 
very  intelligent  on  this  subject,  (and  to  whom  I  sent  a 
sample  of  the  manure,)  informed  me  that  I  had  been 
imposed  on  by  the  person  from  whom  1  procured  it; 
the  article  used  by  me  being  only  the  cover  of  the 
true  kind,  lis  effect,  luxuriant  as  it  is,  must  have 
been  more  so,  if  the  perfect  manure  had  been  used.'* 
I  have  seen  it  staled  elsewhere,  (though  I  am  not  able 
now  to  refer  to  the  authority,)  that  the  Jersey  earth 
was  particularly  beneficial  to  clover,  and  that  it  was 
used  in  small  c)iianlities,  compared  with  oilier  manures. 
The  description  of  the  Jersey  earth,  and  the  effects 
imputed  to  its  use,  agree  very  closely  with  those  of 
our  gypseous  earlh.  But  it  also  seems,  that  no  one 
enterlainpd  a  sll^picion  that  ils  value  was  owing  toils 
containing,  or  funning  gypsum.  I  therefore  infer  that 
the  earlh  thprn  used  was  similar  to  the  great  body  and 
poorest  kind  of  ours,  tiaving  not  a  panicle  of  gypsum 
remaining.  If  so,  the  effects  produced  as  manure, 
were  probably  owing  to  either  sulphate  of  iron,  or  sul- 
phttret  of  iron  remaining  in  excess  in  the  earth — 
which,  when  meeting  with  lime  in  the  soil,  formed 
gypsum — and  if  no  lime  was  present,  remained  either 
(as  the  sidphurcl)  an  inert,  or  (as  the  sulphate  of 
iron "1  a  poisonous  ingredient  of  the  soil.  Iron  pyrites 
(sulphuret  of  iron)  have  been  used  with  much  benefit 
as  manure — though  that  effect  would  probably  depend 
on  whether  the  soil  was  calcareous  or  otherwise. 

From  the  publication  of  the  passages  quoted  above, 
and  many  others  on  the  same  manure  that  appeared 
about  1819,  and  soon  afler,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  attention  and  labors  of  chemists  would  have  been 
drawn  to  this  manure,  and  ils  composition   and   value 
clearly  seliled;and  that  practical  farmers  would  have 
fully  profiled  by  this  instruction.     On   the  contrary, 
all  notice  of  the  manure  soon  ceased,  and  no  informa- 
tion thereon  has  since  been  given  to  the  public.     It 
may  therefore  be  inferred   that  the  manure  was  used 
so  ignoranlly,  as  not  to  be  found  profitable  in  general, 
and  that  even  the  solicitations  of  Judge  Peter?,  and 
the  influence  of  his  venerable  name,  could  not  obtain 
this  small  aid  from  men  of  science,  which  might  have 
shown   when   and   why   tlie  manure  was   useful,  or 
otherwise.     If  my  views  of  its  constitution  are  not 
mistaken,  it  is  certain  that  this  manure  will  be  found 
useless  on  inosi  poor  soils,  unless  calcareous  earth  is 
used  previously,  or  in  conjunction. 

Edmu.nd  Rcffi.n. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
ON  THE  EXTIRPATION  OF  WEEDS. 

Greatfe'd,  8  mo.  17,  I.ISS. 
In  this  neighborhood  there  is  no  weed  which  re- 
(^uires  more  immediate  altention  than  the  St.  John's 
wort,  (Hi/pericum  perforatum,)  remarkable  for  ils 
bright  yellow  flowers.  From  the  disregard  that  has 
been  shown  to  its  progress,  there  is  a  prospect  <.f  its 
soon  occupying  most  of  the  fields,  pastures,  meadows, 
and  way  sides,  in  this  quarter;  and  larmers  cannot  be 
too  soon  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  It  is  a 
most  pernicious  weed.  Mixed  with  grass  seeds,  it 
may  spread  rapidly  over  a  farm;  but  in  ordinary  oa- 
ses, its  advances  are  gradual,  allowing  the  farmer  who 
has  any  choicn  between  wholesome  grass  and  noxious 
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weeds,  an  opportunity  to  root  it  out  with  very  little 
trouble  or  expense.  It  will  require  both,  however, 
with  much  perseverance  when  it  has  once  obtained 
full  possession  of  a  field. 

The  great  increase  of  weeds  amongst  us  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  indicates  the  propriety  of  carefully 
examining  all  seeds  before  sowing,  which  are  not 
knoun  to  be  clean;  and  in  addition  to  tiiis  caution, 
every  farmer  who  wishes  to  keep  his  lands  free  from 
St.  John's  wort,  ought  to  use  neither  hay  nor  grass 
seed  which  has  grown  on  a  farm  infested  by  this 
weed. 

To  show  the  opinions  entertained  of  it,  by  those 
who  have  had  long  experience  of  its  deleterious  quali- 
ties, I  give  the  following  extracts  from  writers  of  the 
first  reputation: 

H.  perjoratum.  "Too  abundantly  naturalized  in 
dry  pastures,  and  considered  very  injurious  to  horses.^' 
Professor  A'uttall:  Genera  of  North  American  Plants. 

"This  plant  has  become  a  most  pestiferous  weed,  eve- 
ry where  throughout  the  Union,  [below  the  mountains.] 
It  is  accused  of  ifyucing' /lorses.  Introduced  original- 
ly from  Europe.  In  fields,  and  by  road  and  fence 
sides,  every  where  unfortrmatety  aijundant."  Profes- 
sor Barton-  Compendium  Florae  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  foreigner,  and  a  pernicious  weed  in  our 
pastures:  often  producing  troublesome  scahy  sores  upon 
horses  and  horned  ca«/e,  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  them — especially  those  which  are  tchite,  or 
have  while  feet  and  noses. — It  would  seem  that  the 
dew  which  collects  on  the  plant,  becomes  active  in 
this  way.  I  have  seen  the  backs  of  white  cows  co- 
vered with  sores,  wherever  the  bushy  ends  of  their 
tails  had  been  applied,  after  dragging  through  the  St. 
John's  wort."     Dr.  Darlington:  Florula  Cestrica. 

D.   v. 

(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
Hints  on  M.^RLl^G,  and  M.\nagement  of  Hobses. 
Mr.  Editor  Esstx  County,  Va.  July,  1833. 

Many  years  past  I  read  a  piece  written  by  you,  in 
the  American  Farmer,  on  the  use  of  marl,  but  its  im- 
portance never  presented  itself  to  my  mind  forcibly 
enough  to  induce  me  to  use  it,  before  I  heard  you  had 
published  an  "Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures."  I 
then  re-examined  your  piece  and  the  writings  of  others 
that  had  wiitten  on  the  use  of  lime,  and  commenced 
marling  a  few  days  before  I  saw  your  essay. 

1  had  long  known  of  three  beds  of  marl  upon  a  farm 
I  own,  and  wishing  to  examine  for  more,  an  inquiry 
was  made  of  such  of   my    acquaintances  as   it  was 
thought  most  likely  could  give  information,  liuw   an 
auger  sliould  be  made  to  bore  lor  marl;  but  being  una- 
ble to  obtain   the  least  information,  a  trial  was   made 
to  get  one  from   Richmond,  which  proved  ineffectual. 
Finding  I  should  have  to  make  one  for  myself,  tlie 
idea  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  that  a  common  bar- 
rel inch  auger  would  do,  by  grinding  off  the  end  in  the 
shape  of  a  gouge;  but  on  trial  it  was  found  the  earlh 
slipped  out  of  the  barrel  as  it  was  pulled  up:  tlie  bar- 
rel was  then  measured  and  found  to  be  rather  larger 
at  bottom  than  at  lop.     An  auger  was  then  made  with 
tlie  barrel  rather  smaller  at  bottom  than  at  top,  so  as 
to   prevent  the  earth  from   slipping  nut,  and  found  to 
answer  very  well  in   most  soils.     The  three  firfel  au- 
gers made  were  inch  augers,  and  three,  six  and  nine 
leet  in  length,  su  as  to  follow  each  other,  but  on   trial 
they   were  not  found   to  answer  well.     Being  of  the 
jame  size  they   were  inconvenient  to  get  in  and   out. 
The  length  of  the  first  answered,  as  the  earlh   was 
soft   near  the  surface,  but  three  feet  for  the  handle  of 
either  of  the  others  above  ground  was  found  laborious 
to  begin  with.     They  were  therefore  altered:  the  size 
of  the  first  remained  I  inch,  the  second  rather  smaller, 
and  the  third  still  smaller,  the  lengths  3,  5i  and  8  feet. 
which  answered  miich  better.     The  length  of  the  bar- 
rel should  be  from  three  to  four  inches,  the  back  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  but  thinner  on   the  sides 
and  near  the  end,  the  rod  should  be  made  of  round 


rod  iron  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  One  dollar  wiU 
purchase  as  much  round  rod  iron  as  will  make  ths 
three  augers:  the  cost  of  making  will  probably  be  about 
one  dollar.  The  iron,  when  the  augers  are  no  longer 
wanting,  will  be  worth  about  one  dollar.  We  use 
three  augers  to  look  for  marl,  but  keep  longer  ones  at 
the  pit  to  bore  through  and  through  a  bed  before  a  pit 
is  dug,  for  fear  of  losing  time  and  labor.  In  some 
soils  considerable  labor  is  required  to  bore,  in  others 
but  little.  We  have  found  a  good  many  beds,  by  bor- 
ing, that  had  never  been  known  before. 

We  had  never  marled  before  last  winter,  nor  seen 
any  marl;  and  had  every  thing  to  learn. — We  soon 
found  we   wanted  a  pump,  but  what  size  we  did   not 
know.     One  was  ordered,  but  proved  loo  large:  ano- 
ther was  ordered  to  be  made  as  light  as  possible   with 
an  inch  and  a  half  bore,  and  to  have  an  iron  band  at 
the  lower  end  as  well  as  at  the  top  and  middle,  to  pre- 
vent its  splitting  from  drying  when  out  of  the  water. 
This  was  found  to  answer  very  well.     We  commen- 
ced  digging   marl  with    grubbing   hoes,  which   was 
found  tedious  and  laborious:   we  then  made  grubbing 
hoes  01  picks,  with  blades  only  two  inches  wide:  v/iih 
these  the  laborers  were  greatly  pleased,  and  said  the 
labor  was  not  half  as  great.     Another  thing  required 
attention.     The  laborers  threw   the  marl  out  of  the 
pit  with  hoes  and  spades,  as  the  carts  could  not  con- 
veniently descend  into  the  pit:  the  hoe  was  tedious, 
and  the  spade  required  stooping,  which  was   painful 
and   laborious,  to  obviate  which  socket  shovels  were 
obtained,  and  handles  got  from  the  woods  of  the  size 
and  form  supposed  most  suitable,  with  some  of  which 
the  laborers  were  pleased,  but  it  was   evident  there 
was  room    for   great  improvement.     A   pattern  was 
therefore  made  and  taken  to  the  woods,  and  a  suita- 
ble tree  selected:  the   handles  were  then  sawed   out 
four  and   a  half  feet  in  length  and  about  the  size  of  a 
weeding  hoe  handle,  but  rather  larger  one  way  than 
the  other,  and  dressed  off  rather  of  an  oval  form  like 
the  handle  of  an  axe,  or  grubbing  hoe,  to  prevent  their 
turning  in  the  hand:  thus  made  and  properly  put  into 
the  socket  the  laborer   consults    his   own    ease,  and 
throws  in  any  direction  that  suits  his  convenience,  and 
frequently,  directly  over  head.     In  using  it,  the   left 
foot  comes  within  about  a  fool  of  the  shovel,  the  han- 
dle passes  by  the  left  knee  and  about  eight  inches 
above  the  right  knee.     Probably  the  most  convenient 
way   to  make  a  pattern  to  get  the  handles  by,  is  to 
take  a  thin   piece  of  plank  four  and  a  half  feet  long, 
and   five  inches  wide,  and   to  lay  the  shovel  on   the 
back  wilh  the  socket  end  a  little  elevated,  and  to  cut 
the  plank  to  fit  the  socket,  which  will  take  in   length 
six   inches.     When  fitted,  cut  the  superfluous  plank 
on  the  upper  side  away  in  a  circular  manner  from  the 
socket  to  near  the  left  knee;  at  ihe   left  knee,  none  is 
to  be  taken  off  on  the  upper  side,  but  all  from  the  un- 
der side  in  a  circular  manner;  then  from  about  the  left 
knee  on  the  upper  side,  lake  it  ofl"  to  the  lower  corner 
of  the  upper  end,  in  a  circular  manner. 

\Vhile  these  improvements  fur  ihe  relief  of  the  la- 
borers were  going  on,  the  oxen  were  sufferinggreatly. 
The  cart  bodies  were  too  large  and  heavy,  and  the 
oxen  were  frequently  overloaded;  to  obviate  which, 
bodies  were  made  of  light  timber  to  hold  about  fifteen 
bushels.  But  we  were  at  a  great  loss  how  to  fix  the 
body  conveniently  to  keep  it  from  being  thrown  ofl' in 
lurninc;  up,  as  it  was  too  short  to  rest  on  the  ground, 
but  ai  last  a  simple  plan  answeri'd  exactly.  A  two 
inch  hole  was  cut  llirough  the  cart  axle,  and  a  little 
piece  of  timber  put  into  the  liole  to  sirike  the  middle 
sill  of  the  cart,  and  so  fixed  as  to  slip  in  and  out  at 
pleasure. 

We  marled  during  Ihe  winter  abont  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  250  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  strength 
from  ..50  lo  .60  of  carbonate  of  lime. — 'I'he  marl  used 
was  of  the  large  while  shell,  imbedded  in  what  is  cal- 
led blue  clay,  but  more  properly  a  mixture  of  fine  blue 
sand  and  clay.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  "little  shell" 
marl,  which  is  in  strength  only  about  half  that  of  the 
large  shell.     1  am  not  sure  thai  drying  and  weighing 
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marl  before  analyzing,  is  that  perfect  way  of  knowing 
its  calcareous  value  for  agricultural  purposes  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed:  for  marl  is  carried  from  the  bed  in 
the  slate  it  is  there  found,  and  there  is  no  earth  below 
the  surface  perfectly  dry.  Given  weights  of  earth 
from  different  soils,  when  wet,  vary  very  widely  af- 
ter drying.  We  see  in  our  branches,  sand  that  loses 
but  little  by  drying,  and  along  side,  we  see  earth 
thrown  out  of  our  ditches,  that  was  heavy  like  the 
sand,  but  when  dry,  is  as  light  as  ashes.  Evapora- 
tion makes  this  important  difference.  I  should  there- 
fore suppose  marl  containing  the  most  calcareous  earth 
in  proportion  to  its  weight  at  the  bed,  to  be  the  most 
profitable;  and  not  the  one  giving  the  most,  when  ana- 
lyzed, in  proportion  to  its  dry  weight.  For  example, 
cay  there  are  two  beds  of  marl,  one  as  it  is  dug  from 
the  bed,  contains,  in  one  hundred  parts,  of  lime  .25, 
of  sand  .50,  of  water  .25;  the  other  bed  is  of  lime  .25, 
of  earth  when  dry  almost  as  light  as  ashes  .25,  of 
water  .50;  these  two  beds  as  far  as  respects  the  cal- 
careous matter  is  the  same,  and  whether  .50  of  sand 
or  .50  of  water  be  carried  out  is  immaterial.  But  how 
different  would  be  ihe  result  if  analyzed:  one  wuuld 
lose  .25  of  water  by  evaporation,  the  other  would  lose 
.50  of  water  by  evaporation.  The  balance,  in  one  case, 
would  be  one-third  lime,  the  other  one-half — instead 
of  both  being  the  same  and  that  only  one-fourth.  Not 
many  days  ago  I  received  some  marl  from  an  adjoining 
county  which  [  think  would  have  been  by  analysis  .80 
by  first  drying  it;  but  I  doubt,  from  the  soil  it  was  im- 
bedded in,  whether  it  would  have  reached  .40  as  ta- 
ken from  the  bed.  I  have  analyzed  a  good  deal  of 
marl  (without  an  apparatus,  but)  agreeable  to  the  di- 
rections given  in  your  "Essay  on  Calcareous  Ma- 
nures," and  I  find  from  good  beds  of  marl,  samples 
can  be  selected  to  show  by  analysis  almost  any  thing. 

It  was  not  my  intention  when  I  began  this  commu- 
nication to  write  one-tenth  as  much  as  1  have — howe- 
ver, I  will  merely  touch  one  or  two  other  subjects. 
While  writing  this  letter,  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  person  callmg  to  another  to  run  and  prevent  a 
horse  from  breaking  his  bridle,  that  he  had  just  been 
tied  by.  I  will  therefore  state  how  I  broke  a  valuable 
mare  from  that  habit  a  few  years  ago.  1  came  home 
one  day  and  tied  her,  and  had  scarcely  reached  my 
door  before  she  broke  a  new  bridle  into  three  parts,  and 
ran  off.  I  ordered  her  to  be  brought  back,  and  after 
some  reflection,  I  cut  a  piece  of  leather  about  four  in- 
ches long  and  about  as  wide  as  the  head  stall,  and 
drove  two  rows  of  amall  nails  through:  while  this  was 
fixing,  I  ordered  a  small  pad  to  be  made  about  the  size 
of  the  leather,  and  filled  it  with  wool;  I  then  pressed 
the  points  of  the  nails  into  the  pad,  and  put  the  leath- 
er under  the  head  stall,  and  walked  off.  She  gave  a 
sudden  jerk  to  clear  herself  from  the  briddle,  which 
forced  the  nails  through  the  pad  into  her  head,  after 
which  she  made  one  or  two  slight  efforts,  and  stood 
still.  I  then  took  a  horsewhip  and  gave  her  several 
cuts,  but  she  would  not  br-^ak  away:  she  appeared 
more  afraid  of  the  nails  coming  in  cantact  with  her 
head  than  she  was  of  the  whip.  After  this,  when  I 
tied  her,  for  two  or  three  times,  I  slipped  the  pad  and 
leather  under  the  head  stall,  which  effectually  broke 
her:  and  since,  I  have  broken  another  in  (he  same  way . 
— Both  of  these  were  young  beginners;  but  I  imagine 
that  old  offenders  can  be  broken  in  the  same  way. 
This  can  be  used  to  mike  a  horse  lead  into  a  place 
or  pass  a  fence  or  ditch  which  otherwise  he  would  be 
unwilling  to  do. 

As  it  is  now  the  time  for  getting  out  wheat,  and 
all  have  not  wheat  machines,  a  remark  on  that  sub- 
ject may  be  not  out  of  season.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  horses  are  frequently  seriously  injured  in 
treading  wheat  by  coupling  th^m  together  by  the 
mouth,  they  are  continually  jerking;  each  other.  Ma- 
son in  his  "Farrier"  says  "a  rider  who  is  compelled 
to  perform  a  long  journey  in  haste  and  wilh  certainly, 
in  a  given  lime,  should  be  extremely  particular  in  his 
manner  of  riding.  He  should  bear  lightly  and  steadi- 
jy  on  his  bridle  and  stirrups,  never  jerking,  checking 


or  stopping  his  horse  suddenly,  or  change  his  gaits  too 
frequently;  all  these  things  have  a  tendency  to  wea- 
ken and  fatigue  a  horse  extremely."  This  can  be  ob- 
viated in  a  very  great  degree  by  throwing  the  bridle 
of  the  second  horse  over  the  neck  of  the  first,  and  the 
bridle  of  the  third  horse  over  the  neck  of  the  second, 
and  so  on:  then  with  a  rein  attached  to  the  bit  of  the 
first  horse,  the  driver  can  stand  in  the  niiddla  of  the 
ring,  and  drive  around.  Thus  fixed,  a  small  boy  has 
more  command  over  his  horses,  than  a  man  has,  when 
they  are  coupled  mouth  to  mouth:  but  I  should  not 
suppose  more  than  two  horses  ought  to  run  abreast. 
Running  four  abreast  to  save  the  labor  of  a  hand,  is 
like  calculating  present  profit,  without  regard  to  fu- 
ture loss.  The  last  lime  I  saw  four  horses  running 
abreast,  they  were  coupled  mouth  to  mouth,  they 
were  jerking  each  other,  and  throwing  their  heads  in 
every  direction,  their  mouths  were  frequently  sudden- 
ly thrown  open  and  the  slaver  thrown  from  their 
knees  to  their  eyes;  and  though  it  was  early  in  the 
day,  they  appeared  quite  exhausted.  Had  they  have 
been  fixed  as  here  recommended,  I  have  no  doubt  at 
that  early  hour,  they  would  have  been  running  fresh 
and  strong.  Edmund  F.  Noel 

The  minuteness  of  detail  in  the  foregoing  commu- 
nition  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  and  of  imitation. 
Descriptions  and  instructions  on  agricultural  subjects, 
cannot  be  made  loo  plain — and  for  want  of  enough  mi- 
nuteness and  fulness  of  detail,  many  valuable  pieces 
lose  half  their  value.  The  oldest  raarler  may  gain 
some  useful  hint  from  Mr.  Noel's  observations,  and 
the  inexperienced,  much  more.  Every  fact  learned 
by  experience,  by  which  even  a  little  labor  may  be 
saved,  or  a  small  loss  avoided,  is  worth  being  commu- 
nicated, and  will  be  both  acceptable  and  valuable  to 
our  readers. 

We  presume  that  Mr.  N.  does  not  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  result  obtained  from  the  analysis  of 
any  particular  specimen  of  marl,  when  he  states  (and 
very  truly)  that  analysis  does  not  show  its  true 
strength,  as  it  is  carried  from  the  pit  to  the  field. 
The  degree  of  wetness  should  not  only  be  considered, 
but  also  several  other  circumstances,  which  greatly 
affect  the  value  of  marl  as  manure.  Large  shells — 
hard  shells — sloney  (though  calcareous)  lumps,  not 
capable  of  being  reduced  by  the  action  of  frost,  Sic. 
all  manifestly  cause  the  manure  to  be  less  operative, 
than  when  no  such  objections  exist,  and  there  is  the 
same  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  a  finely  divi- 
ded stale.  But  still,  the  only  foundation  on  which  to 
erect  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  body  of  marl, 
is  to  learn,  by  analyzing  fair  samples,  the  actual  cal- 
careous contents:  and  then  all  other  matters  affecting 
value  and  early  operation,  may  be  estimated  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  — Ed.  Far.  Reg. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
Narrow  Leafed  Dock,  a  Fkrtilizer  of  Land. 
Dock  has,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  beet 
regarded  as  a  nuisance  to  land,  and  all  good  farmers 
were  requir-ed  to  wage  constant  war  against  it;  and 
perhaps  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  vigilant  in  its 
extirpation  from  other  crops:  but  I  am  satisfied  we 
have  not  under  our  control  a  more  powerful  restorer 
of  worn  out  land. 

In  a  piece  of  my  meadow,  I  discovered  a  large  por- 
tion of  dock,  and  to  prevent  its  taking  entire  posses- 
sion of  it,  I  had  all  the  stems  pulled  up  before  1 
thought  they  were  ripe;  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken, 
for  I  afterwards  discovered  thai  the  ground  upon  which 
they  were  deposiled,  (a  poor  sandy  worn  out  bottom, 
that  would  not  bring  me  the  seed  of  any  thing  I  had 
put  in  it.)  send  up  a  must  tremendous  crop  of  docks, 
which  I  had  mowed  down  rather  earlier  than  I  had 
them  pulled  up  Ihe  year  previous,  and  while  they 
were  much  greener:  but  I  was  again  disappointed,  for 
the  seed  had  matured  inore  than  I  had  supposed,  and 
another  bountiful  crop  was  the  result.  Next  spring 
and  summer,  to  prevent   the  dock  from  spreading,  I 


ploughed  the  ground  three  times,  turning  under  the 
green  dock  which  killed  all  effectually:  I  spread  lightly- 
some  timothy  hay  upon  this  spot  in  August,  and  this 
month  I  obtained  from  this  spot  which  I  regarded  as 
worthless,  the  heaviest  crop  of  grass  I  ever  saw  cut. 
This  suggests  tliis  query — would  not  dock  be  a  pow- 
erful assistant  in  restoring  the  exhausled  bottoms  of 
Eastern  Virginia?  Its  long  and  wide  spreading  roots 
would,  I  am  conscious,  bring  the  strength  from  below, 
where  our  best  ploughs  teach,  and  deposile  it  on  the 
surface:  it  produces  a  large  quantity  of  seed,  which  it 
easily  collected;  and  dock  is  quite  easily  conquered,  if 
taken  in  any  stage  previous  to  its  blossoming,  but  af- 
terwaids  it  cannot  be  managed  well. 

J.  F.  Caldwell. 


HORTZOUI.TXTaE. 


(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 

Method    for    Generating    New  Varieties   of 

Fruit. 

After  selecting  a  few  conveniently  situated  branch" 
lets,  in  different  parts  of  a  tree,  I  remove  all  the  bios' 
soms,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  of  the  most 
promising,  from  which,  a  day  or  two  before  their  ex- 
pansion, I  extract  the  anthers  wilh  a  small  pair  of 
scissors,  or  tweezers,  and  cover  each  branchlet  with  a 
piece  of  thin  gauze,  taking  care  that  no  opening  be 
left  by  which  bees,  flies,  or  other  insects,  might  gain 
admission,  and  thereby  mar  the  experiment  by  bear- 
ing to  the  stigma  the  pollen  of  some  variety  other 
than  than  the  one  I  may  desire  to  employ.  The  gauze 
should  also  be  rendered  secure,  so  that  the  wind  may 
not  partially  open  it,  nor  entirely  carry  it  away. 
When  the  blossoms  are  fully  expanded,  and  the  stig- 
ma, by  bursting,  is  ready  to  receive  the  influence  of 
the  pollen,  it  must  be  supplied  by  ihe  application  of  a 
flower  of  whatever  variety  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
male  parent,  and  the  gauze  replaced  till  the  fruit  is 
set.  As  the  fiuit  increases  in  size,  if  more  than  one 
or  two  remain,  judge  which  gives  the  best  promise  of 
attaining  perfection,  and  the  rest  remove;  it  will  be 
advisable  to  distinguish  each  branch  by  a  label  affixed. 
The  above,  or  some  similar  me' hod,  alone  can  deter- 
mine, with  any  certainty,  which  is  the  male  parent; 
or,  indeed,  there  may  be  many,  which  accounts  for 
the  diversity  of  the  products  obtained  from  seeds  of 
the  same  individual  fruit. 

Last  year  I  gathered  the  first  produce  of  some 
seedling  strawberries,  raised  by  cross  fertilization  in  a 
similar  manner;  and  am  looking  forward  to  the  result 
of  subsequent  experiments,  which,  from  the  success 
I  have  already  attained,  leads  me  to  believe,  will 
prove  highly  satisfactory.  Two  or  three  of  the  va- 
rieties obtained,  (but  one  more  especally,)  possess 
excellent  properties  of  growth,  fecundity,  and  flavor, 
and  differ  remarkably  from  any  previous  one  which 
has  come  under  my  observation. 

Throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  found  that 
there  is  a  certain  point  or  degree  of  ramification, more 
or  less  in  different  individual  members,  removed  from 
the  parent  slem,  previous  to  the  attainment  of  which, 
a  plant  is  incapable  of  putting  forth  fruit  blossoms; 
the  cause  of  this  it  were  difficult  to  explain  satisfac- 
torily. Having  ascertained  the  numerical  amount  of 
this  requisite  degree  of  ramification,  in  ccmjunclion 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  plants,  as  to 
the  number  of  successive  shoots  it  protrudes  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  we  may  form  a  pretty  accurate  es- 
timate of  the  length  of  time  required  before  it  shall 
attain  to  a  fruit-bearing  slate. 

Thus,  other  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  the 
oak,  did  it  not  send  forth  two  shoots,  the  one  in  spring, 
the  other  in  autumn,  would  be  double  the  long  period 
it  now  IS,  ere  t  bee;an  to  produce  acorns.  The  exact 
number,  however,  cannot  be  ascertained,  since  all 
traces  by  which  they  might  be  computed,  are,  in  the 
older  portions  of  Ihe  wood,  entirely   lost.     It   is  by 
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earlier  inducing  lliis  degree  in  tlie  melon,  which  is 
generallv  the  second  frmn  the  main  stem,  that  the 
pruning,' or  stii|)|>iii<j,  is  effective  towards  the  accele- 
rating of  the  emission  of  fruit  blossoms. 

In'the  apple  ihe  twelfth,  and  the  pear  theeigh- 
teentli,  are  about  tiie  minimum  number  of  degrees  of 
ramification  distant  from  the  parent  stem,  that  are  re- 
quired, ere  llowers  are  put  forth;  that  period,  how- 
ever, is  often  protracted.  In  computing  these  num- 
bers, a  shoot,  succeeding  after  a  quiescent  period, 
whether  still  projected  in  a  line  with  the  older  wood, 
or  at  an  angle  Irom  it,  is  equally  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct branch;  there  is,  indeed,  a  knot  at  the  junction, 
as  much  of  the  one  as  the  other;  and  it  is  the  number 
of  these  knots,  by  retarding  the  fluiv,  or  causing  the 
accumulation  of  the  sap,  whicli  would  appear  to  bear 
some  part  in  effecting  a  fruitful  state.  From  these 
circumstances,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  if 
we  can  cause  the  formation  of  three  or  four  successive 
shoots  in  the  course  of  the  year,  instead  of  one,  or  at 
the  most  two,  (as  would  be  the  case,  were  the  tree 
left  to  its  natural  growth,)  that  we  shall  thereby  an- 
ticipate, by  a  half  or  two-thirds,  the  usual  period  of 
fructification. 

With  this  aim,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  young  seedlings,  by  due  care  and  judicious 
culture,  in  a  vigorously  growing  state,  and  two  or 
three  times,  or  even  ofitner,  as  the  circumstances  may 
warrant,^nip  off  or  prune  back  the  leading  shout, 
whereby^t  each  operation, a  new  branch  will  be  pro- 
truded, which  oiherwise  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  until  the  succeeding  spring.  By  a  continued 
repetition,  however,  of  these  operations,  an  inconve- 
nient number  of  diverging  shoots  will  also  be  excited; 
consequently,  attcniion  must  be  paid  to  regulating 
their  number,  by  disbudding  the  branches  accordingly, 
which  will  also  infuse  njore  vigor  into  those  remain- 
ing. It  will  not  be  advi.-able  to  continue  the  stopping 
far  into  the  season,  otherwise  the  young  wood  will 
not  have  time  to  ripen;  and  the  frosts  of  winter,  by 
•iilling  the  new-formed  portions,  will  counteract  the 
advantage  obtained.  By  duly  following  this  method, 
the  usual  period  of  fructification  will  be  shortened 
with  Ihe  .apple,  to  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
year,  instead  of  the  twelfth  to  the  twentieth,  and  the 
pear  in  like  proportion. 


(I'rom  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer.) 
COTTON  SEED  Oil-. 
Messrs.   EniTORS:  Pdenbure:,  September  6,  1833. 

We  have  noticed  a  communication  from  A.  S.  Clay- 
ton, under  the  head  of  cotton  seed  oil,  dated  Athens, 
July  30,  18.iJ,  giving  a  pompous  account  of  a  machine 
for  hulling  cotton  seed,  said  to  be  invented  by  a  Mr. 
Lancelot  Johnson — which  machine,  we  understand, 
has  Jive  tliousand  cast  steel  leeih! — truly,  a  verv  for- 
midable number.  .Xotwilhstanding  Mr.  Clayton  pro- 
nounces this  machine  to  be  as  pcifect  as  possible,  we 
feel  nO  disposition  to  enter  int(j  a  discussion  of  its 
merits,  fully  satisfied,  from  ihe-description  given  of  it, 
that  after  a  full  trial  of  its  utility,  ii  will  meet  the 
satne  fate  as  the  several  previous  and  futile  attempts 
to  deprive  iis  of  the  bcucfils  of  our  invention. 

Our  tnachine  which  has  been  deseiibed  by  Mr. 
Clayton,  as  the  rough  stone  cylinder,  Sic.  in  Virginia, 
is  quite  toothless  and  harmless,  and  we  will  ennacre  it 
will  do  no  hurl  but  much  good,  to  all  who  know,  and 
are  able  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and  has  Ion"'  airo 
sounded  its  own  praise  by  works,  and  not  by  jinffs. 
JSotwithstanding  the'  attempt  made  to  tarnish  its're- 
putalion,  we  say  it  executes  its  work  in  eveiy  respect, 
in  the  best  possible  manner;  and  that  it  is  a  well  con- 
structed, substantial,  compact,  durable  article,  and  not 
easily  put  out  of  order.  The  largest  size  we  use  will 
get  out,  when  properly  attended,  at  least  si.My  bushels 
of  kernel,  in  ten  working  hours,  (without  having  the 


fibre  and  hull  mashed  into  the  kernel,  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Clayton,)  which  is  inore  than  double  the 
quantity  required  fur  one  oil  press;  and  if  a  machine  is 
wanted  to  do  double  the  above  quantity  of  work,  we 
can  furnish  it.  Mr.  Clayton's  attempt  to  place  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Johnson,  what  justly  beloncrs  to  us,  and 
to  his  own  credit  what  as  jusily  belongs  to  our  late 
worthy  and  highly  respected  and  lamented  friend. 
Gen.  D.  R.  Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  does  not  a 
little  surprise  us.  We  hope  he  will  have  the  liberal- 
ity, after  perusing  the  annexed  extract  of  a  letter  from 
that  gentleman  to  us,  under  dale  of  the  13th  of  May, 
I8.J0,  to  transfer  the  credit  he  has  misplaced,  to  their 
proper  accounts,  and  add  to  the  same  accounts,  all  the 
correct  information  he  has  given  respecting  the  oil 
cake,  &c.  &.c.  as  originating  from  the  same  sources. 
We  regret  that  the  statement  is  not  true,  viz.  that 
cotton  seed  oil  is  worth  one  dollar  per  gallon,  in  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets— also,  the  oil 
cake  one  dollar  per  cwt.;  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
make  a  contract  with  the  gentleman  for  several  hun- 
dred barrels  of  the  oil,  at  iHi'i  cents  per  gallon— and 
also,  for  100,000  cwt.  of  the  oil  cake  at  75  cents  per 
100  cwt;  and  neither  is  it  true,  that  the  oil  and  oil 
cake,  are  worth  half  as  much  as  the  cotton,  but  is  still 
very  valuable,  when  manufactured  into  oil,  in  a  pro- 
per irianner. 

We  have  annexed,  the  certificates  of  several  of  the 
most  respectable  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  show- 
ing the  operation,  and  their  opinion  of  our  machine, 
its  utility.  Sic.  which  you  will  please  re-publish,  as 
well  as  our  old  adfcrtiscment,  published  in  your  paper. 
ii3d  of  February,  1830,  from  which  Mr.  Clayton  must 
have  taken  the  information,  which  he  has  trumpeted 
forth  as  nevr  to  the  public — except  that  of  making 
cracklin  bread,  and  polishing  tortoise  shells,  with  the 
oil,  which  may  be  something  new,  and  entitle  him  to 
a  patent  for  the  discovery.  We  have  had  upwards  of 
four  years  experience  in  this  business— have  erected 
three  oil  mills,  on  our  own  account,  for  making  cotton 
seed  oil,  and  several  have  been  put  up  by  others,  and 
the  business  is  progressing  (with  our  machines)  ra- 
pidly in  the  cotton  growing  slates  in  the  west.  We 
worked  one  of  our  machines,  in  this  town  for  three 
years,  and  it  now  performs  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  when  first  erected.  And  what  better  proof  is  want- 
ed, of  the  efficiency  of  our  machines?  We  have  been 
unwarrantably  dragged  out,  to  make  this  communica- 
tion, in  vindication  of  our  rights  and  our  property,  and 
all  that  we  ask  of  a  generous  public,  is  to  do  us  the 
justice  we  are  entitled  to,  as  pioneers  in  tliis  business; 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  eventually  be  worth 
some  millions  of  dollars,  to  the  cotton  growing  states. 
Francis  Follett, 
Jabez  Smiih. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  Dec.  15,  1S29. 
The  undersigned  subscribers  have  examined  and 
witnessed  in  operation,  near  Ihe  State  House,  by  horse 
power,  Messrs.  Follett  Si  Smith's  patent  cotlon  seed 
hulling  machine,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  sayincr, 
that  we  were  highly  gratified,  and  admired  the  prin- 
ciple, construction  and  asloiiisliiiig  facility  which  the 
machine,  when  put  in  mnlion,  by  a  single  hanil,  will 
feed  itself  regularly,  hull,  riddle,  fan  and  deliver  the 
kernel  nearly  all  whiple,  at  one  and  the  same  opera- 
tion, with  the  power  of  two  hor.ses;  producing  by  this 
invention  the  long  desired  and  important  desideratum 
of  completely  separating  the  fierous  hull  from  the 
kernel  of  cotton  seed,  which  we  think  promises  a  rea- 
sonable reward  to  the  inventors  and  also  to  be  of  much 
importance  to  the  country,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  cotton  growing  slates;  and  we  understand  Ihe  ma- 
chine hulled  a  bushel  of  rough  seed  in  less  than  three 
minutes. 

Col.  S.iMr,.  Hammond,  Stirmfr  Gen'l. 

JaS.  R.  Ervin,  Member  of  lite  Scnule. 

.Ias.  C.  Coggeshall,  Le2;isl(Uiirc. 

John  Murdoch,  ditto. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  General  D.  11.  If'illiams  to 
Messrs.  FoUel  ly  Umitk,  Peiersburg,  ra. 

Society  Hill,  May  13,  1830. 

"Gentlemen, — Your  favor  reached  me  in  due  course 
of  Ihe  mail.  I  have  not  replied  earlier,  because  as 
our  oil  mill  was  so  nearly  finished,  I  preferred  to  de- 
lay the  acknowledgment,  till  I  could  speak  from  facts, 
resulting  from  my  own  experiments;  and  although 
these  have  not  been  carried  out  as  far  as  I  propose, 
they  are  quite  enough  so,  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  ful- 
ly. In  relation  to  your  "cotton  seed  holier,"  I  am 
gratified  to  be  able  to  say;  it  performs  all  that  yoa 
have  promised  for  it,  and  moreover,  is  so  easily  com- 
prehended. Ours  has  been  set  up  and  put  in  opera- 
tion by  persons  who  never  saw  one  before."  ' 

'•You  are  aware  that  I  attempted  last  winter  to  en- 
list the  public  generally,  in  favor  of  your  invention, 
by  a  few  pieces  in  the  Columbia  Telescope,  signed 
'•A  Cotton  Plantef."  These  were  founded  on  infor- 
mation, with  which  I  had  been  favored.  You  may 
be  certain  of  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  having  tested  by 
actual  experiment,  that  all  those  statements  were  per- 
fectly correct." 

"If  your  invention  could  do  nothing  more  than  con- 
vert cotton  seed  into  wholesome  food  for  stock,  it 
would  still  be,  in  my  opinion,  of  infinite  importance 
to  the  whole  soutlierii  country.  The  planter  who 
makes  four  bags  of  cotton  to  the  hand,  will  now  with 
your  aid,  have  in  addition  to  his  grain,  forty  bushels 
of  good  food  also  per  hand,  more  than  equal  to  that 
quantity  of  oals." 

MiscEXiiiArrEoirs. 

(From  the  Harbinger.) 

GAMA  GRASS. 

Its  culture  EEcoMivtFNnEr) — withsojie  remarks 

UPON  THE  GEKUS  TripS'JCUm,  AND  ITS  SPECIES. 

Js'ctcbern,  .iiij.  25,  1833. 
The  grass  which  passes  under  this  popular  namej 
and  which  is  known  to  botanists  under  the  names  of 
Tripsacum  dactyloides,  and  T.  monostachyon,  has  ac- 
quired a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity,  and  promi- 
ses to  become  of  much  value  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  southern  states.  While  the  northern  and 
western  portions  of  our  country  are  provided  with  a 
variety  of  valuable  glasses,  suited  to  their  climate  and 
soils,  the  alluvial  portions  of  the  southern  states  are 
entirely  destitute  of  these  useful  auxili.iries,  for,  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  these,  neither  clover,  timothy,  herd  3 
grass,  orchard  grass,  nor  any  of  those  grasses  derived 
from  northern  climates  have  proved;  nor  ever  will 
prove  extensively  beneficial.  'Ihe  consequence  is, 
that  throughout  this  extensive  portion  of  country,  no 
hay  is  made,  and  the  only  native  product  relied  on  as 
provender  for  horses  and  other  cattl-o  is  the  dried  blades 
of  Indian  corn.  Hence  the  planter's  stock  is  gener- 
ally stinted  during  winter,  and  the  products  of  his 
dairy  rendered  ext.-emely  meager;  and  butler,  cheese, 
and  even  li'iy  for  horses,  ate  imported  from  the  north 
into  the  southern  towns  On  the  contrary,  the  gtii/iea 
grass,  so  much  valued  in  the  West  India  islands, 
whould  probably  prove  but  an  annual  plant  in  this 
climate — that  is  the  roots,  as  well  as  the  stem  and 
leaves,  would  die  from  Ihe  effects  of  frost.  The  same 
circumstance  destroys  the  value  of  our  crab  g^-ass, 
(Digitaria  sanguinalis,)  and  our  crowfoot  grass, 
(Eleusine  indica,)  for  these  are  both  annvah.  'j'hey 
perish  with  the  approach  of  winter,  and  are  renewa- 
ble only  from  the  seed.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  gama  grass  presents  unusual  claims  to  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  native  of  Ihe  alluvial  soils  of  the  southerti 
states,  grows  well  in  every  variety  of  soil,  yields  a 
most  abundant  crop,  and  is  a  perennial  plant,  that  is, 
its  roots  preserve  their  vegetative  powers  through  the 
winter,  and  the  crop  is  renewed,  for  several  succes- 
sive years,  without  ihe  necessity  of  replanting.  The 
zealous  advocates  of  this  grass  have  assured  us  that 
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it  will  yield  fnim  "0  to  90  Ions  of  g-rccu  hay,  or  from 
20  to  30  ions  of  cmul  hay  to  the  acre.  But  if  there 
should  be  any  exajrseration  in  this,  we  may  reduce 
the  estimate  one-half,  and  the  produce  will  still  re- 
main ample  enough  to  make  its  cultivation  h  jrhly 
profitable.  Ten  tons  of  cured  hny  is  equivalent  to 
twenty-five  ordinary  stacks  of  mt Jollier,  and  thus  the 
product  of  five  acres  of  gama  grass  would  equal  1J5 
stacks  of  corn-hlade  fod.'.er!  which  is  more  than  is  ob- 
tained from  300  acres  of  ccrn  on  conuiuin  soils. 

It  appears  thai  the  attention  of  the  American  pub- 
lic was  first  drawn  lo  this  grass  by  Dr.  Hardeman  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Ma-offin  of  Alabama  1  hese  gen- 
tlemen represent  it  as  wonderfully  prolific;  and  recent- 
ly W  B  iMeares,  i'^sq.  an  enterprising  and  skilllul 
atrricuilurist  of  this  state,  who  has  undertaken  the 
cultivation  of  it,  confirms,  in  a  great  degree,  the  pre- 
vious stalemenis  of  those  gentlemen.  iMr.  M.  has 
tried  it  in  siifi'pine  lands,  and  in  loose  sandy  soil,  ma- 
nured, and  found  it  to  grow  well  in  both  situations. 
The  seed,  when  planted,  should  be  put  in  drills,  from 
18  inches  to  two  feet  apart,  and  hano-hoed  once,  or 
oflener  if  necessary.  In  the  course  ol  the  first  season 
they  spread  an.l  cover  the  whole  surlace  During 
the  second  year  ii  may  be  cut  once  a  month  front  May 
to  November.  I  do  not  know  for  what  number  ot 
years  the  same  roots  will  continue  to  yield  lair  crops, 
but  probably  for  three  or  four-perhaps  more. 

The<ren.is  Trinmaim.  to  which  the  gama  gr.issbe- 
loncrs,  a°cc»rdingto  Nutall,  is  exclusively  iNorlh  Ame- 
rica°n,and  consists  of  only  two  species,  1 .  Dactyloides 
and  T.  Monostachyon,  indigenous  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  prairies  of  iheWesiern  States;  thus  rejecting 
the  species  mentioned  by  Michaux  under  the  name  1 . 
cylindricum,  having  hermaphrodite  fiowers,  and  grow- 
ino- in  Florida.  1  find  mentioned,  however,  in  Lou- 
don's "Encyclopedia  of  Plants,"  a  species  under  ihe 
aame  of  Trlpsacum  hern.aphroditum,  said  to  luhaoit 
the  West  India  islands,  and  to  be  used  there  as  pro- 
vender, and  il  is  difficult  lo  resist  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  T.  cylindricum  of  Michaux, 
having  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

The  characiers  of  this  iremis  are  very  accurately 
given  in  Nutall's  "Genera ul  North  American  Plants," 
and  may  be  rendered  thus:  flowers  monoicous,  disposed 
in  spikes,  (with  an  articulated  or  jointed  rachis,)  winch 
are  solitary  or  aggregated;  upper  flowers  masculine  or 
sterile,  brought  together  by  pairs;  the  lower  fertile, 
the  exterior  valve  indurated,  closiUK  the  excavation 
in  which  the  seed  is  imbedded,  but  perforated  by  two 
small  holes  at  the  Dase,  aud  a  iwo-parled  apex  for  the 
egress  of  the  two  styles,  which  are  plumose  and  ex- 
serted.  The  species  T.  dactyloides  is  thus  described 
by  Elliott:  "Spikes  numerous,  (.5  to  4,)  aggregrate; 
florets  sterile  near  the  summit,  ferlile  at  the  base;" 
and  in  his  extended  description  thus:  "Flowers  in  termi- 
nal spikes;  spikes  three  to  four,  bearing  flowers  on  one 
(the  interior)  side.  Fertile  florets  two  to  four,  at  the 
base  of  the  spike,  sitting  in  iheexcavations  of  Ihe  jointed, 
scabrous,  (?)  somewhat  triquetrous  rachis."  The  des- 
cription does  not  mentitin  the  spikes  which  terminate 
the  branches  of  the  stem,  and  contains  some  errors.  It 
may  be  given  more  correctly  thus:  "Flowers  in  ter- 
minal spikes;  spikes  of  ihe  stem  a^regate,  two  to 
four,  bearing  (lowers,  sometimes  alternately  on  two 
sides,  sometimes  on  one  (the  exterior)  side.  Ferlile 
florets  four  lo  fourteen,  at  Ihe  base  of  the  spike. 
Spikes  of  the  branches  solitary,  and  somewhat  cylin- 
drical;" (precisely  like  those  of  the  T.  monostachyon.) 
These  agpe^aled  spikes  represent  a  cylinder  cloven 
into  two  or  more  parts,  and  when  br  lught  together 
recompose  a  somewhat  cylindrical  body  like  a  single 
spike  of  T.  monostachyon. 

The  species  T.  monostachyon  appears  to  differ 
from  the  preceding  only  in  having  all  its  spikes 
solilanj  and  nearly  cylindrical.— Ellioit  indeed  repre- 
sents it  as  smaller,  and  its  leaves  less  scabrous  or 
rough,  but  tliese  are  not  very  imporiant  characters, 
and  may  be  caused  by  circumstances.  Accordingly 
Pursh  has  suggested  that  T.  monostachyon  is  but  a 


variety  of  T.  dactyloides;  and  although  Elliott  and 
Nutall  have  not  recognized  the  propriety  of  the  sug- 
gestion, yet  there  is  strong  probability  of  its  truth. 
iSlr.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  a  recent  pub- 
lication has  advanced  the  opinion  that  those  species 
arc  one,  and  grounds  it  on  the  following  facts.  He 
received  some  seeds,  (all  from  one  source.)  and  planted 
ihem,  one  portion  in  his  garden,  and  another  in  his 
farm,  where  the  soil  is  not  so  rich  as  in  his  garden. 
On  examiiiing  the  plants,  he  found  some  with  solitary 
spikes,  and  some  with  aggregated  spikes  terminating 
the  stem,  while  those  of  the  branches  were  solitary. 
At  the  farm,  the  proportion  of  single  spikes  was  grea- 
ter than  in  the  garden;  and  again,  the  proportion  at 
the  farm  varied  with  the  quality  of  the  soil!  thus  ap- 
parently establishing  the  fact  that  one  of  the  species 
(as  they  have  been  supposed)  runs  into  the  other;  and 
Ihat  therefore  they  are  not  distinct  species.  Mr.  Her- 
bemont proposes  therefore  to  abolish  both  of  these  spe- 
cific names,  and  to  substiiute  a  .third,  suggesting  for 
Ihat  purpose,  Tripsacmn  gama,  in  honour  of  the  Span- 
ish gentleman  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  its  cul- 
ture into  Mexico.  For  myself,  I  have  a  preference 
for  characteristic  names,  and  as  we  know  so  little  of 
the  person  to  he  commemorated,  I  would  suggest  the 
appropriate  name  of  Tripsaciim  hctcrostachyun,  in  al- 
lusion to  ihe  diversity  of  iis  spikes. 

This  plant  appears  to  possess  a  surprising  adaption 
to  variety  of  climate,  as  well  as  of  soil,  growing  spon- 
taneously in  the  prairies  of  the  West,  and  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  New  England  to  Florida.  (See 
Nutall,  Elliott,  Eaton.)  In  Ibis  Slate  it  has  been 
found  on  the  Neuse,  near  Newbern,  by  us,  and  on  the 
Cape  Fear  river  in  the  counties  of  Brunswick,  New 
Hanover  and  Bladen. — It  can  be  propagated  by  its 
roots,  as  well  as  by  its  seeds.  H.  B.  C. 

(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
Queries  Respecting  Sassafr.^s  Bushes. 

1.  Can  any  reader  of  the  Farmers'  Register  direct 
how  to  eradicate  the  growth  of  sassafras  in  cultivated 
land? 

2.  Can  any  medical  reader  say  what  are  the  pro- 
perties of  the  mucilage  which  the  leaves  of  sassafras 
contain  in  such  abundance,  and  whether,  if  extracted, 
it  might  be  put  to  any  valuable  use? 

For  twenty  years  I  have  been  trying  to  destroy  this 
growth  on  a  part  of  my  farm,  and  lo  such  little  pur- 
pose, that  I  verily  believe  there  are  now  as  many 
plants  growing  as  at  first.  It  has  not  only  been  sub- 
jected to  all  the  assaults  from  ploughs  and  hoes,  inci- 
dental to  guod  tillage  of  corn  and  wheat,  but  lor  seve- 
ral successive  years,  I  had  the  planls  grubbed  up  in 
August,  whether  Ihe  land  on  which  they  grew  was  at 
rest,  or  under  a  crop.  The  land  so  infested  is  sandy, 
and  was  formerly  very  poor,  and  is  now  only  of  middiing 
productiveness:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  im- 
provement, or  injury  lo  the  soil,  materially  aftecis  this 
abominable  plant.  Except  for  the  trouble  of  grubbing 
which  it  causes,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  injurious  to 
the  cultivation  and  product  of  corn:  but  the  young 
shoots  greatly  hurt  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  make 
the  reaping  as  wasteful  as  it  is  troublesome. 

If  this  should  be  read  by  any  farmer  who  is  so  luc- 
ky as  not  to  be  acquainted  with  sassafras  bushes,  he 
will  wonder  why  grubbing  up  by  the  roots  does  not  ef- 
fectually destroy  each  plant  so  treated.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  root  can  only  be  cut  below  Ihe  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  never  is  (and  perhaps  cannot  be) 
completely  taken  up.  So  deep  as  the  grubbing  of 
small  shrubs  usually  goes,  (say  six  inches.)  ihc  s.ual- 
lest;  as  well  as  the  larger  sassafras  bushes  have  only 
one  perpendicular  main  root,  which  does  not  diminish 
in  size  as  low  as  it  is  seen,  \^'hen  cut  off  by  the 
grubbing  hoe  below  Ihe  usual  track  of  the  plough,  se- 
veral young  shouts  soon  start  from  below  the  wound, 
and  if  then  let  alone  the  grubbing  would  serve  lo  in- 
crease Ihe  number  of  stems  three-fold  at  least.  The 
succeeding  tillage  at  every  operation  again  breaks  c9' 
these  youn^  and  tender  sprouts;  but  when  left  undis- 


turbed, by  the  field  being  laid  down  in  wheat  the  sassa- 
fras starts  with  new  vigor  the  following  spring,  and 
rises  as  fast  as  the  crop.  I  admit  that  this  growth 
has  been  generally  the  larger  on  my  land,  because 
(from  neglect)  the  last  shoots  of  the  previous  autum- 
nal growth  were  seldom  eflvctually  grubbed  at  the 
time  of  sowing  wheat — but  the  most  careful  and  tho- 
rough grubbing  at  that  lime,  would  not  lessen  the 
number  of  sprouts  Ihat  would  be  found  the  next  har- 
vest, though  it  would  make  their  size  less.  My  next 
neighbor;  who  is  not  less  annoyed  with  these  shrubs, 
tried  a  plan  tor  their  deslruclion,  which  at  first  I 
thought  would  be  effectual  — but  the  event  showed 
that  he  had  gained  nothing  by  his  great  additional  la- 
bor. His  method  of  grubbing  was  as  follows:  The 
laborer  dug  away  the  earth  from  around  Ihe  i)erpendi- 
cular  tap  root  until  he  came  lo  its  oriijin;  and  it  was 
always  found  to  proceed  from  a  larger  horiziinlal  root 
which  extended  to  unknown  distances,  so  that  one  of 
those  routs  might  perhaps  throw  U])sprouls  from  various 
places  lor  an  extent  of  twenty  yards  or  more.  These 
horizontal  roots  were  generally  ten  or  twelve  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  confined  to  the  very  sterile 
subsoil.  As  it  was  impossible  to  get  up  the  wiiole  of 
these  long  roots,  (which  probably  form  a  sort  of  open 
net-work  under  a  whole  field,)  a  piece  was  cut  out 
wherever  a  sprout  (even  the  smallest)  grew  from 
This  was  in  August.  The  large  holes  dug  lor  this 
purpose  were  left  open,  and  soon  new  sjiroiits  could 
be  soon  putting  out  from  both  ends  of  the  separated 
roots.  Thus  my  neighbor's  work  served  (like  the 
cutting  up  of  the  polypus)  lo  cause  two  to  live  where 
there  was  only  one  before. 

But  as  I  almost  despair  of  destroying  sassafras,  I 
rest  my  hope  for  relief  on  its  being  discovered  to  be  a 
valuable  crop.  Uiion  chewing  the  leaves,  at  any  time 
from  their  must  lender  and  succulent  state  lo  their  full 
maturity,  ihey  will  be  found  liill  of  mucilage,  which 
it  seems  likely  may  be  of  use  in  medicine,  or  the  arts, 
[t  is  well  known  that  every  part  of  ihe  sassafras  tree 
has  a  delightfol  smell,  and  a  pleasant  taste.  The  blos- 
soms dried,  and  the  bark  of  the  root,  make  a  tea  which  is 
so  agreeable,  that  I  think  nothing  but  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  the  material  has  prevented  its  being 
generally  used  for  this  purpose.  About  twenty  years 
ago  a  trade  in  the  roots  of  sassafras  was  commenced 
by  sending  it  from  James  river  to  England,  where  the 
use  of  the  tea  was  extending  among  the  lower  classes. 
The  roots  commanded  a  good  price,  and  the  trade 
promised  to  be  profitable  to  us:  but  the  jealousy  of  the 
East  India  Company  (as  it  was  said)  caused  this  new 
trade  to  be  quickly  destroyed,  by  new  and  proliii)ito.''y 
duties  on  Ihe  article.  During  the  few  years  tliat  the 
exportation  continued,  the  large  roots  of  nearly  all  the 
sassafras  trees  in  my  neighborhood  were  dug  up  for 
that  purpose;  but  as  there  was  no  difterence  of  price 
offered,  the  roots  of  small  shrubs,  (Ihough  vastly  su- 
perior in  delicacy  and  strength  of  fl.ivor,)  were  never 
used  for  sale,  as  they  were  much  more  troublesome  to 
ccdlect.  If  the  purchasers  had  known  the  difference 
of  value,  a  ton  of  small  roots  would  have  been  sold  for 
as  much  as  twenty  tons  of  whole  stumps  and  large 
roots  of  trees,  which  formed  nearly  the  whole  amount 
of  the  commodity  exported. 

I  should  have  staled  Ihat  the  field  which  is  so  full 
of  sassafras  shrubs,  has  not  been  grazed  for  more  than 
fifteen  years — which  proteclion  of  course  has  i/wen 
them  the  better  opportunity  to  thrive.  Grazing,  how- 
ever, would  have  checked  the  evil  but  veiy  little 
What  makes  this  growth  the  more  strange,  is  that 
the  land  before  beino-  cleared  hid  but  very  little  on  it. 
I  have  cleared  a  considerable  extent  of  poor  woodland, 
where  ihere  were  so  few  sassafras  trees,  (and  most 
all  of  these  small  enough  to  be  grubbed  up,)  that  a 
slight  observer  would  have  pronounced  that  there 
were  none.  Yet  in  these  fields,  and  on  very  stiff,  as 
well  as  on  light  soil ,  their  growth  has  since  so  increas- 
ed, in  spile  of  ihe  usual  cullivaiion,  as  to  threaten 
the  must  serious  injury  to  the  future  crop  of  wheat. 

Anti-S.'.s.safr.is. 
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Prices  Current  in  JNTsio  Vork,  Seplember  14. 

Beesxcax,  yellow,  18  a  20.   Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .ISJ 

o  184;  Upland,  .US  a  .11;   Alabama,  .15a. 18.       CoHoti 

Bogftngr,  Ucmp,  j(i.  .S!0  a  .22;  Flax,  .18  a  .19.      Flnx, 

American,  .84  a.-  Flaxseed,'!  bush,  clean, 15. 00  a  15.25; 

rough,  13.01)  a Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  a 

Canal,  5.624  a  5.15;   Bait.  How'd  st.  6.00  a  6.25;    Rh'd 

oily  mills, a ;  country,  5.8Te6.(jO;   Alcxand'a, 

6.00  b ;  Fredericksburg,  6.15  a ;    Petersburg, 

6  CO  a ;Uye  flour,  S.814  a ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.    3.62  a  3.15,  per  hhd.    16.50  a Groin,  Wheat, 

North,  1.12  a  1.16;  Vir.  1.20  a  1.25;  Rye,  North,  .18  a 
80;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .16  a  .18.  Barley,  .—  a—; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .34  a  35;  Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu. 
9.00  a  ll.UO;  Beans,  1  bu.  8.00  a  10.00;  Proiiisions, Beef, 

mess,  10.15  a ;  prime,  6.44  a  6.50;  cargo, a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.   16.15  a  16.00,  prime,  11.15  a 

12.00;  Lard,  .9  a. lOJ.  


BAKEWELL  SHEEP. 

The  Subscriber  has  become  agent  for  John  Barney, 
Esq.  for  the  sale  of  his  celebrated  Bakcwell  Sheep. 

The  stock  now  on  hand  for  sale,  is  the  following; 

Eight  or  ten  EWES,  of  good  age  and  quality,  at  prices 
from  840  to  §50. 

About  the  first  of  September  next,  I  shall  have  from 
the  same  flock  six  or  eight  Rams  of  this  year's  stock. 
Frice  g50  each. 

1  shall  have  about  the  same  time,  from  the  flock  of 
another  celebrated  breeder,  a  few  Ram  lambs — half 
Uakewell  and  half  Southdown.  Prices  from  §30  to 
§40  each.    Address  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Establishment. 


BAZ.Tzuoai:  prices  cttbrent. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  proper  season  for  transplanting  Strawberry 
Plants  being  at  hand,  1  ofler  for  sale,  a  great  variety 
of  kinds,  among  which  are: 

The  New  Pine,  very  large,  productive  and  of  fine 
flavor.  It  seems  to  be  the  best  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.     Price  §2.00  per  hundred. 

Eakly  Scarlet,  Late  Boorbo.s  Pine,  and  Large 
Early  Scarlet,  are  the  kinds  with  which  our  garden- 
ers mostly  supply  our  market.  Price  f  1.00  per  hun- 
dred. 

Rosebery,  Downtoicn,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Bath  Scarlet, 
Dvke  of  Kent's  Scarlet,  Raspberry  Hautbois,  JVeto  lilack 
Musk  Hautbois,  if'ilmot  Superb,  Keene's  Imperial,  A'eene's 
Large  Scarlet,  50  cts.  per  dozen. 

Melon,  Methven  Castle,  new  and  splendid  varie- 
ties, §1  per  dozen. 

The  plants  can  be  put  up  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  union.     Orders  should  be  sent  immediately  to 
1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 
^Jmerican  Farmer  Establishment. 
RHUBARB  PLANTS. 

I  have  also  for  sale  Rhubarb  Plants,  for  tarts. — 
Price,  for  year  old  plants,  124  cents  each — for  two 
vear  old  or  upwards,  25  cents  each. 

Also,  Seakale  Plants,  25  cents  each. 

MONTHLY  BUSH  ALPINE  STRAWBER- 
RIES. 
A  few  plants  of  the  monthly,  or  everbearing  Alpine 
Strawberry,  iri(/iou(  runners,  both  red  and  white,  may 
be  had  at  the  American  Farmer  Esiablishment. — 
Price  §1  per  dozen. I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

POINTER  DOGS. 

Two  full  blood  Pointer  Puppies,  ready  for  delivery, 
for  sale  at  §10  each,  by  I.  1  HITCHCOCK, 

Aug   30.  JImer.  Farnur  Establishment. 


TALAVERA  WHITE  WHEAT. 

[See  No.  21   of  this  vol. — August  2d.] 
A  few  bushels  of  this  superior  wheat,  perfectly  clean, 
for  seed,  may  be  had  at  the   American  Farmer  Estab- 
lishment, at  §2,  if  immediately  applied  for,  to 

1.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

DURHAM  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Several  bulls  and  heifers,  from  one  to  two  years  old, 
the  product  of  a  cross  between  the  full  blood  Durham 
and  Devon  breeds,  are  ofl'ered  for  sale  by  a  respectable 
breeder,  at  prices  according  to  quality  from  §50  to  §100 
each.  They  are  beautiful  animals,  and  the  above 
prices  are  considered  very  low  for  stock  so  valuable. 
Apply  to  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Fanner  £s(a()ns/iinen( 


THE  FULL  BLOOD  DURHAM  SHORTHORN 
BULL  HECTOR  IS  FOR  SALE. 
This  bull  was  bred  by   Col.  Powel.     The  beautiful 
imported   bull  Memnon  was  his  sire,  and  Daphne  his 
dam,  both  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  English  Herd 
Book  for  1829.     Hector  will  be  four  years  old  in  Octo- 
ber next,  has  no  bad  habits,  and  is  thought  by  a  judi- 
cious breeder,  who  has  seen  the  best  of  this  stock  in 
England   and   America,  not  surpassed  by  any   he  has 
seen.     Col.  Powel  says,   that  in   his  late  agricultural 
tour  to  England,   he  saw  no  stock   superior  to  the  an- 
cestors of  Hector.     It  is  a  sufficient  recommendation 
0  this  bull,  to  state,  that  he  does  not  in  the  least  de- 
tract from  the   reputation  of  Col.  Powel,  as  the  most 
successful  breeder  of  this  stock  in  America. 

The  price  of  Hector  is  §500  cash.     Apply  to  Doctor 
H.  Howard,  Brookville,  Maryland.         Sept.  13.— 4t. 

~  DEVON  CATTLE.  " 

For  sale,  the  following  fine  animals,  all  of  the  pure 
North  Devon  Blood. 

Bull  Othello,  four  years  old  in  May  last,  Price  §150. 

Cows,  Rosebud  and  Volante,  each  three  years  old, 
Price,  of  each,  §100. 

Heifers,  Daphne,  Sylph  and  Celeste,  two  years  old 
last  spring,  and  in  calf  by  Othello,  Price,  of  each,  §16. 

Bull  calf,  Dash,  one  month  old.  Price  §50. 

If  several  of  these  are  taken  together,  some  deduc- 
tion will  be  made  in  their  prices.  They  are  all  excel- 
lent animals.     Inquire  of  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

.American  Parmer  Establishment. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
J.  S.  EASTMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he  is 
prepared  to  supply  his  customers  with  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Borland's  Spring  Concave  THRESHING  MACHINE, 
which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by  Col.  Edward 
Lloyd  and  several  olher  gentlemen,  who  give  it  the 
decided  preference  to  any  other  Thre&hing  Machine 
they  have  ever  seen.  I  can  furnish  a  number  of  these 
Threshing  Machines,  now  ready  for  delivery  separate 
from  the  horse  powers. 

I  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  six  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  I  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

I  have  in  store  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  I  endeavor  to 
manufacture  in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  male- 
rials,  and  to  afford  them  on  reasonable  terms  with  a 
liberal  discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  I  have  likewise 
on  hand,  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
suitible  for  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OR- 
CHARD GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorsey's  raising^ 
and  all  kinds  of   Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately  Timothy,  Clover  and 
Orchard  GRASS  SEEDS,  for  which  cash  will  be 
given.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


Baltimore  Market — We  have  again  to  repeat  our 
former  reuiarks  of  the  absence  of  any  change  of 
consequence  in  the  prices  of  produce,  and  indeed  we 
find  little  or  nothing  to  say  that  can  give  our  readers 
any  useful  information.  Business  is  steady  and  prices 
fixed  according  to  our  quotations.  The  wagon'i'price 
of  Howard  street  flour  remains  at  §6.00. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
sround  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.50  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red, 6. 00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  1 5. 00  ;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  10  00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25  00.— Virginia, 4. 00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  399  bhds.  Md.;  229  hhds. 
Ohio,  and  41  hhds.  Kentucky— total  615  hhds. 

Flodr— best  white  wheal  family  ,  §6.15  a  7.25;  super 

Howard-street,  6.I24   a ;   city  mills,  6.00  a 

city  mills  extra  6.25  a ;— Corn  Meal  bbl   3  624; 

Grain,  new  red  wheat,  1. 14  a  1.16;  white  do  1.17 a  1.25— 

— Corn,  white,  64  a  65,  yellow,  66  a  61; Rte,  60  0  63 

— Oats,  33  0  35. — Beans,  15  a  80  —  Peas,  65  a  70 

Clover-seed 0  . Timothv,  3.50  a  4.00  Or- 

CHARD    Grass  3.00  a  — ^ Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.25  a2. 50 — Herd's,  1.00a Lucerne  —  a  S74  lb.— 

BARLEV,-FLAXSEEril.37al.50-CoTTON.Va.  15  ol6;LoUw 
17  0  19;  Alab.I6o  164;  Tenn.  15  n.l6;  N.  Car.  — o  — ; 
Upland  16  0  18— Whiskev,  hhds.  1st  p.30n304;  in  bbls. 

32  a  S3 Wool,  WasAerf,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  56 

a  65;  American  Full  Blood,  50a  55;  three  quarters  do. 
45aS0;halfdo.40  a  45;  quarter  do.  35  a  40;  common  35 
a  40.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  31  a  37; 
American  Full  Blood,  28  a  31;  three  quarters  do.  26  a 
28;  half  do.  25  a  26;quarterdo  25  a  26;  common, 25  a  26; 
Hemp,  Russia, ton , §170  a  ISO;  Country,  dew-rotted,  6 
0  7c  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a Sc— Feathers,  38  a  40; — Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.00  n  4.124;  ground,  1.50a bbL 

Iron.graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton, 23. 00  a  30. 00;  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 
15.00a85.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.75  a  6.50 — 
Oak  wood.S.OO  a3.25;  Hickory, 4. 00  a  4.50;  Pine,  2.00. 


WANTED, 
All  kinds  of  GRASS   SEED,  for  which  a  fair  price 
will  be  given,  by  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Establishment. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  season  for  transplanting  Strawberry  Plants  hav- 
ing  nearly  arrived,  we  offer  for  sale  a  large  stock  of 
fine  size  plans,  among  which  are: — large  early  Scar- 
let,  Pine   Apple,  Faulkner's  Scarlet  Pine,    Dawnton, 
Lima,  Wilmot's  Superb,  Roseberry,  English  Red  Hout- 
bois.  Black   Musk  do.  French  Alpine,  White  and  Red 
Monthly,  &c.     Price  §1  60  a  §5  per  100  plants. 
SEEDS  FOR  FALL  SOWING. 
150  lbs.  black  and  white  Spanish  Radish  SEED. 
40  lbs.  summer  and  winter  SPINACH. 
100  lbs.  prime  London  early  Vork   Cabbage  SEED, 
and  other  kinds  for  fall  sowing  st  §2  50  per  lb. 
100  lbs.  German  greens  or  curled  KAIL,  (a  superior 

kind,  raised  at  our  seed  farm  this  year) 
Early  greys  or  Scotch  KAIL,  Brussels  SPROUTS, &c. 
Our  stock  of  Implements  and  field  Seeds,  is  full  and 
general,  enabling  us  to  fit  out  farmers  with  almost  ev- 
ery article  used  on  a  farm  at  the  shortest  notice. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOUKE, 
Aug,  23.  Corner  I  ijht  and  Pratt  st.  - 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial;  Patent  Machines;  Seedling  Grapes— Cul- 
ture of  Yellow  Locust — Marl  Borer — Edmund  Ruffin 
on  the  Gypseous  Earth  of  James  River,  V^a. — On  the 
Extipation  of  Weeds— Hints  on  Marling,  and  Manage- 
ment of  Horses;  Marl  Borer,  &c.  by  Edmund^F.  Noel 
— Narrow  Leafed  Dock  a  Fertilizer  of  Land,  by  J.  F. 
Caldwell — Method  of  Generating  New  Varieties  of 
Fruit — Cotton  Seed  Oil;  reply  of  Messrs.  Francis 
Follet  and  Jabez  Smith  to  Hon.  A.  S.  Clayton,  on  the 
Value  of  Cotton  Seed  Oil,  Machine  for  Hulling  Cotton 
Seed,  &c. — Gama  Grass;  its  Culture  recommended, 
with  some  Remarks  upon  the  Genus  Tripsncum,  and  its 
Species — Queries  on  the  Eradication  of  Sassafras 
Bushes,  and  its  value  in  the  Arts,  &c. — Prices  Current 
of  Country  Produce  in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore 
Markets — Advertisements. 

~~  GENERAL 

A^ricnltnral  and  Horticnitural  Establishment: 

"  COMPRISrSG, 

A'  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  tjfiice  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  conneiion  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

5:^  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  tne  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  kc. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer.- All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com 
pliance  by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
Item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

^:f-  Direction  of  Letters. — .Address  nil  BnsraESs  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  Bticctf . 
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Baltimore,  Kbidav,  Sept.  27,  1833. 

With  the  present  number  the  subscriber  ceases  to 
peifurm  the  duties  of  editur  of  the  American  Farmer. 
A  simple  statement  of  the  fact  maj'  be  deemed  suffi 
dent  by  most  readers,  and  this  was  all  the  writer  at 
first  intended;  but  upon  retlection  he  feels  somewhat 
like  one  about  to  leave  a  beloved  circle  of  friends,  per- 
haps (urever,  a.id  that  a  simple  "good  bye"  would  be 
too  cold  and  heartless  a  valedictory  for  the  occasion — it 
would  but  illy  e.xptess  his  feelings  at  all  events.  To 
a  irian  of  the  least  sensibility,  the  idea  o( parting  from 
friends  forever,  is  scarcely  toleralile;  but  lliat  of  being 
forgotten  by  them  presents  a  picture  to  the  mind  tlial 
cannot  be  contemplated.  The  writer's  situation  is  ve- 
ry similar  to  that  above  described,  except  that  his  cir- 
cJe  of  friends  is  composed  of  a  great  many  members, 
numbers  of  whom  he  never  saw.  Between  thein  and 
him  the  tie  of  friendship  is  unlike  that  that  unites  per- 
sonal friends — it  is  spun  by  the  imagination  and 
grows  insensibly  into  a  cord  of  great  strength;  but  it  is 
altogether  mental.  We  do  not  recognize  each  other 
when  we  meet,  and  when  we  become  personally  ac- 
quainted we  aie  often  sadly  disappointed.  The  por- 
trait our  imagination  had  painted  of  our  friends,  to  re- 
concile us  to  the  tie  in  which  it  had  bound  us,  is  found 
greatly  at  fault,  and  the  matter-of-ftict  mind  has  to 
seek  for  new  materials  of  friendship  in  the  personal 
qualifications  of  him  before  us.  The  origins  of  the 
ties  of  ordinary  friendship,and  that  just  described  may 
be  likened  to  those  of  hempen  and  silken  cords — the 
former  is  drawn  from  a  palpable  common  material,  the 
latter  from  a  fir.e  transparent  fluid.  .Such  friendships, 
or  ties  of  friendship,  also  seem  impliedly  to  e.vist  no 
longer,  that  the  relative  situations,  out  (jf  which  they 
grew,  continue.  When  the  editor  quits  his  station, 
although  he  may  continue  to  be  known  as  a  man,  the 
feelings  of  friendsliip  that  exists  between  hitn  as  an  edi- 
tor, and  his  readers,  gradually  subside,  and  he  is  ulti- 
mately forgotten.  It  is  this  latter  state  of  things  that 
the  writer  deprecates.  He  can  bear  separation,  but  to 
be  forgotten  is  annihilation. 

The  subscriber  cannot  take  leave  of  the  patrons  of 
the  American  Farmer  without  assuring  them,  that  his 
feelings  will  still  be  with  them,  whatever  may  be  his 
future  lot,  in  whatever  situation  it  may  be  his  fate  or  | 
his  fortune  to  exercise  his  faculties,  he  will  siill  cher- 
ish the  liest  feelings  for  the  Agriculturists  of  the  coun- 
try. The  profession  of  agriculture  is  the  one,  of  all 
others,  most  congenial  to  his  aatiire;  a  propensity 
for  it  seems  to  have  been  burn  in  his  bone  and  bred  in 
his  flesh;  and  though  he  now  retires  from  a  station  in 
which  he  was  able  to  do  most  good  to  that  profession, 
he  does  not  relinquish  the  hope  of  availing  of  many 
occasions  of  contributing  something  to  i:s  advancement. 
If  the  subscriber  were  about  to  leave  a  legacy  to  the 
agricultural  community,  and  were  in  possession  of  un- 
limited power  to  make  a  selection  of  that  which  he 
tliought  would  be  most  valuable,  he  would  unhesitat- 
ingly leave  them  a  desirk  to  reid.  with  the  means 
of  providing  themselves  with  agricultural  papers.  If 
he  could  bestow  this,  he  would  consider  all  other  earth- 
ly good  as  secured  to  them.  But,  unfortunately,  this, 
tie  best,  and  the  most  easily  obtained,  is  the  last 
thought  of,  and  least  sought  after,  of  all  things  by 
agriculturist'.  The  invention  of  printing  is  of  little 
importance  to  thein  generally— -were  the  press  anni- 
hilated today,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  farmers  of 
the  world  would  not  miss  it,  and  many  of  tlie  remain- 
ing small  fraction  would  only  be  aware  of  its  extinction 
by  the  absence  of  some  political  handbill.  Were  these 
the  last  words  he  ever  expected  to  address  to  agricul- 
turists therefore,  they  should  be — read  agricultural 
papers  that  you  may  obtain  agricultural  knowledge. 

Is'ext  to  reading,  lie  would  recommend   writing,  for 
none  can  read  if  none  write.     Every   farmer  should 
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write  something  for  the  information  of  others;  and 
there  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  United  States  that  is  not 
able  to  give  some  information  iliat  would  be  valuable 
to  others.  But  the  habit  of  reading  necessarily  begets  a 
desire  for  and  ultimately  a  habit  of  writing,  ami  there- 
fore our  li'i^acy  embraces  this  also. 

The  thanks  of  the  subscriber  are  due  to  the  patrons 
of  the  Farmer,  for  the  indulgence  with  which  his  ma- 
ny frailties,  errors  and  imperfect  labors  have  been  re- 
ceived by  Ihein;  and  especially  to  those  who  have  e.\- 
tended  towards  him  a  helping  liand.  He  earnestly  re 
commends  to  all  a  continuance  of  this  indulgence  and 
this  assistance  to  the  future  conductor  of  the  American 
Farmer.  He  would  suggest  that  the  American  Far- 
mer has  a  claim  upon  them  and  upon  Ameiican  agri- 
culturists generally,  over  and  above  those  to  be  found 
in  its  columns — it  is  the  first  paper  ever  established 
in  this  country  exclusively  devoted  to  their  cause; and 
how  well  it  has  served  that  cause,  let  the  present 
state  of  airriculture,  compared  with  th;it  before  its  ex- 
istence, testify.  Let  them  not,  therefore,  forget  an 
old  friend. 

And,  finally,  the  subscriber  would  assure  his  nume- 
rous friends,  that  though  he  retires  I'rom  the  labours  of 
the  editorial  chair,  he  does  not  relinquish  the  hope  of 
still  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  their  friendly  correspon- 
dence The  science  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
botany,  will  still  be  cherished  and  cultivated  by  him, 
as  the  source  of  all  his  pleasures,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  his  studies  and  labours  of  pleasure,  may 
occasionally  add  a  flower  to  the  public  bouquet,  or  an 
ear  of  corn  to  the  public  granary. 

Gideon  B.  Smith. 


AGHXCUIiTURE- 


Rhubarb  Pik. — The  Rhubarb  root,  which  makes 
such  rich  and  delicious  pies,  will  grow  doubly  well  by 
placing  an  empty  barrel  over  it.  A  friend  of  ours  had 
two  plants  by  the  side  of  each  other.  To  test  the  fact, 
he  placed  a  bairel  ovei  one,  and  left  the  other  unco- 
vered. At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  the  covered 
one  had  extended  itself  beyond  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
while  the  other  by  its  side  had  grown,  perceptibly, but 
very  little.  One  plant  served  in  this  manner,  will 
supply  the  largest  family  with  materials  for  delicious 
Rhubarb  pies. — JS'orthamplon  Courier. 


Drink  for  Hordes. — Some  of  the  inkeepers  on 
the  western  road  have  adopted  the  practice,  recom- 
mended by  a  member  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society, 
of  boiling  the  corn  given  to  horses,  and  giving  them 
the  water  to  drink.  It  is  most  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, that  three  bushels  of  oats,  barley,  &.c.  so  pre- 
pared, will  keep  the  horses  in  belter  condition  for 
working  than  double  the  quantity  in  a  crude  state. — 
.A"'.  E.  Farmer. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  Aug.  24. 

We  have  hail  an  extensive  and  animated  demand 
lor  cotton  this  week.  The  import  is  10,780  bags, 
and  the  sales  reach  44,900  bags,  (including  18,000 
American,  and  3,500  Brazil  taken  on  speculation)  at 
an  advance  of  3d  on  Brazils,  jd  on  Americans,  and  *d 
per  lb.  on  Surats.  viz:  310  Sea  Island  15J  to  2s  6d; 
•iSO  Stained  do  104  to  15d;  10,850  Boweds  101  to 
12*d;  11,040  Alabama,  &c.  10  to  12*d;  13.500  New 
Orleans  lOj  to  13jd;  970  Pernams,  &.e.  12*  to  145d; 
2,720  Bahia  and  ftlacaie  Hi  to  I2id;  3,540  Maran- 
hams,  &c.  12  5-8  to  13Jd;  200  common  West  India 
10  to  14d;  340  Egyptian  14dd;  and  1,100  Surats  and 
Bengals  7i  to  9d  per  lb. 

London,  Ann;.  24.  Wool — There  is  an  increased 
excitement  in  this  market,  public  sales  of  Colonial 
and  other  wools  having  been  announced.  The  recent 
advance  is  maintained. 

Rice  is  in  improved  demand,  2,000  bags  of  Bengal 
have  realized  IGsa  ISs  per  cwt.  for  middling  to  good 
white  quality. 

Tallow — ITie  market  continues  very  firm  at  4Ss 
pr  cwt. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES! 

Mr.  Smith:  Loretlo,  Va.  Sept.  16,  1833. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  aflirm  that  the  present  age 
is  more  vain  than  any  which  has  preceded  it;  but  if 
the  more  frequent  occurrence  in  our  public  journals  of 
cominuiiicaiions  with  the  caption  which  I  have  chosen 
for  this,  be  any  proof  of  vanity,  then  do  the  people  of 
our  day  as  far  surpass  their  predecessors  in  this  com- 
fortable quality  as  can  well  be  conceived,  oven  by  the 
most  grumbling  of  the  whole  croaker  race.  Does  any 
one  demand  the  jiroof,  let  him  only  compare  a  few 
newspapers  of  the  present  time  with  an  equal  nuntj- 
ber  of  those  published  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  and 
he  will  certainly  find  my  assertion  true:  for  where  he 
perceives  the  phrase — "new  discoveries"  once  in  the 
latter,  he  will  find  it  many  times  repeated  in  the  for- 
mer. It  is  certainly  true  that  we  should  expect  more 
now  than  in  times  lonj;  past,  even  if  our  knowledge 
had  increased  only  half  as  fast  as  we  believe  it  to 
have  done.  But  admitting  this  to  be  true,  and  I  am 
not  disposed  to  deny  it,  our  credulity  should  surely 
have  tiiminished;  for  credulity  is  the  constant  com- 
panion of  ignorance.  Yet,  how  stands  the  fact?  why 
that  the  mere  proclamation  of  "a  new  discovery"  gains 
implicit  credence  for  the  claimant  among  thousands 
who  carry  their  eagerness  to  believe  in  such  professed 
novelties  so  far,  as  often  to  take  mere  opinions  for 
facts;  to  say  nothing  of  their  constantly  adopting  old 
facts  for  new  ones. 

1  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  fiom  the  perusal 
of  two  articles  in  your  paper  of  the  30th  of  August, 
purporting  to  communicate  new  discoveries;  and  they 
have  brought  to  my  recollection  another  article  of  the 
same  character  which  was  published  in  the  American 
Farmer  some  time  ago,  and  which  I  should  have  no- 
ticed at  the  time;  but  some  circumstance  not  now  re- 
membered prevented  me.  Be  assured,  my  good  sir, 
that  I  do  not  make  this  declaration  from  any  captious 
or  arrogant  feelings,  or  from  a  wish  to  dictate  to  others, 
but  from  a  settled  conviction  that  every  subscriber  to 
the  American  Farmer,  (and  I  have  been  one  from  its 
commencement.)  is  interested  in  aiding  you  to  make 
it  the  vehicle  of  correct  information  on  every  subject 
which  you  may  think  proper  to  notice. 

The  articles  first  mentioned  are  the  two  first  in 
your  paper  of  the  30th  of  August.  That  in  re- 
lation to  the  catalpa  has  these  words!  "As  an  orna- 
mental tree  it  has  long  been  well  known,  but  until 
last  year  we  believe  it  had  scarcely  been  thought  of 
for  any  thing  else,  except  in  a  remote  part  of  "the  far 
west!"  and  we  are  indebted  to  Gen.  Win.  H.  Harri- 
son, of  Ohio,  for  bringing  it  into  notice."  That  Gen- 
eral Harrison  may  have  been  the  first  to  announce  the 
fact  in  print,  I  will  not  deny,  lot  I  cannot  disprove  it; 
but  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  was  not 
lono-  aero  known  in  the  east,  as  well  as  the  "far  west." 
It  is  at  least  ten  years  ago,  I  think,  since  captain  T. 
T.  Tabh  of  Gloucester  county,  in  Virginia,  told  me  that 
his  father  Col.  Philip  Tabb,  who  by  the  way,  was 
one  of  the  best  farmers  in  Virginia,  had  long  used  the 
catalpa  for  gateposts,  and  that  he  considered  it  cer- 
tainly as  lasting  lor  that  purpose  as  any  timber  he  had 
ever  tried.  That  many  others  must  have  known  the 
same  fact,  1  cannot  doubt;  for  Col.  Tabb  was  not  a 
man  to  withhold  from  his  agricultural  brethren  any 
useful  discovery,  supposing  this  proof  of  the  lasting 
nature  of  the  catalpa  wood  to  be  one  made  by  himself. 
He  travelled  frequently  over  the  best  cultivated  parts 
of  his  own  slate!  was  a  very  observant  man,  especially 
in  regard  to  every  thing  connected  with  the  husbandry 
of  the  country;  and  most  probably  had  heard  the  fact  from 
others  older  than  himself.  General  Harrison  himself 
was  a  Virginian,  and  I  know  did  not  take  up  his  re- 
sidence in  the  "far  west,"  until  some  time  after  he 
became  a  man.  So  much  for  the  durability  of  the 
catalpa  wood  being  a  recent  discovery. 
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Tlie  second  article  lu  \vhi';h  I  wish   to  call  the  at- 
tention of  your  readers,  purports  to  be  a  discovery  of 
certain  Doctors,  that  '-new  wlieat  is  unhealthy;"  anil 
that  the  eating  of  bread   made  out  of  it  has  produced 
the  cholera  and  all  other  niali^nant  epidemics.     Now, 
if  this  were  true,  Mr.  Editor,  we  should  have  had  the 
cholera  and  other  malignant  epidemics,  with  dy-pepsia 
in  their  van,  after  every  harvest,  from   the  time  tiial 
wheal  was   first   introduced   into  this  country,  up  lo 
the  present  day;  for  so  long  has  bread  made  from  new 
wheat  been  preferred   to  bread  made  from  old  wheat; 
and  so  long  too  has  it  been  constantly  consumed,  with- 
out any  of   the   dreadful   consequences   ascribed  to  it, 
being  even  suspected,  until  since  the  new  fashioned 
diseases  "dyspepsia"  and  ''cholera  asphyxia"  made 
their  appearance.     The  reasoning  used  to  establish  the 
opinion,  (for  it  is  nothing  more,)  of  the  writer  in  the 
"Portsmouth  Journal,"  is  of  a  piece  w  ith  the  opinion 
itself.     Thus  it  runs; — "half  grown  potatoes,  cloy  the 
stomach" — eigo,  whole  grown  wlieat,  made  into  bread 
soon  after  harvest,  will  produce,  first  dyspepsia,  ne.xt 
cholera,   and   other  malignant   epidemics.       Again — 
"new   corn,  new   fodder,  and  new  hay,  (all  vnbakcd 
of  course,)  will  not  only  fail  to  nourish  /lorscs,  but  it  is 
said,  (quere,  by  whom.)  will  actually  so  disorder  as  to 
sicken  them:"  ergo,  new  wheat  baked  will  give  men 
dyspepsia,  cholera,  and  heaven   knows  what,  besides. 
Again — the   cholera   and   similar   malignant   diseases 
made  their  ajipearance*  in  various  countries  about  or 
very  soon  after  the  wlieat  harvest  in  each:  ergo,  bread 
made  of  new  wheat    was  the   cause   of  them.     This 
discovery  will  match  that  of  the  old  man  mentioned 
by  Miss  Edgeworlh,  who  affirmed  that  the  steeple  of 
Tenterden,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  was  the   cause  of 
the  Godwin  sands  on  the  coast  of  that  county,  because 
they  began  to  appear  immediately  that  the  said  steeple 
was  built. 

The  third  discovery  which  I  thought  of  noticing 
some  time  a^o,  was  that  attributed  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  of 
Georgia,  wliich  has  caused  a  long  known  vaiiely  of 
cotton  lo  be  called  "Mr.  Forsytli's  nankeen  cotton." 
A  friend  of  mine  told  me,  while  our  newspapers  were 
ringing  the  changes  throughout  I  he  country,  about  this 
cotton,  and  the  patriotism  of  ihe  gentleman  who  had 
introd;iced  it  lately,  into  Georgia,  that  lie  had  seen 
samples  of  it  more  than  forty  years  ago  in  a  cotton 
factory  at  Glasgow,  in  Scotland;  but  that  it  was  not 
approved:  and  1  myself  know,  that  during  our  revolu- 
tionary war,  it  was  partially  cultivaled  in  every  pail 
of  the  tide  water  portion  of  Virginia.  So  much  in- 
deed, was  this  the  case  for  sorue  three  or  four  years, 
that,  during  the  summer  season,  if  you  went  to  any 
public  meeting  in  tlie  country,  you  would  see  almost 
tvery  man's  breeches,  (for  lanlalojns  were  not  wcirn 
in  those  days.)  ma  le  of  nankeen  cotton.  Sometimes 
their  coats  alio  were  ol  this  material.  Yet  it  was  al- 
ways so  mottled,  thai  it  was  ne.M  to  impossible  to 
make  the  cloth  of  an  uniform  colour;  to  remedy  which 
it  became  the  practice — especiiilly  among  the  country 
beaux,  to  dip  ibi-ir  ine.xpressibles  and  coals  into  a  so- 
lution of  Arnotto,  which  made  them  ap|iear  at  a  dis- 
tance Somewhat  like  a  flock  of  flamingots. 

I  remain.  Air.  Editor, 
Your  Constant  reader  and  fiiend. 

Quid  Nunc. 

P.  vS.  If  the  editor  of  the  Porisnioulh  Journal  will 
inlbrin  me  what  his  Doctors  mean  by  "the  ineor^ani- 
zalion  powers  ol  the  stomach,"  and  "collaliiious  visce- 
ra," i  will  let  him  into  a  bit  of  a  seciet,  as  i  should 
judge  it  is  to  him,  about  the  effect  of  new  corn  and 
new  fodder  upon  horses.  "Meorganizalion"  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  one  of  four  or  five  dictionaries  that  I 
have  consulted,  and  "collaliiious,"  they  inform  me, 
means — "contributed  by  many,"  which  seems  to  me, 
(ignoramus  as  1  am,)  a  tiuly  strange  Ibina  to  aflirm 
of  a  mans  bowels,  although  it  might  very  well  be 
applied  to  the  innumerable  disorders   created  in  them 

•In  England  the  cholera  appeared  about  Christmas, 
and  in  North  America — certainly  before  harvest. 


by  the  Doctors  themselves.  My  secret  about  new 
corn  and  fodrler  is,  that  we  southerners  verily  believe, 
that  nothing  in  our  whole  country  will  fatten  a  horse 
sooner  than  to  turn  him  into  a  good  corn  field,  where 
he  can  get  either  new  corn  or  new  fodder  to  his  heart's 
content,  at  any  time  he  may  fancy  them.  The  only 
precaution  necessary — is,  to  turn  him  in  ujion  a  full 
stomach.  It  is  true  that  the  mode  is  less  economical, 
than  several  others;  but  where  dispatch  is  more  con- 
sulted, than  economy,  it  is  often  adopted. 


Rem.\res  on  the  .akove   rtv  the  Editor We 

are  much  obliged  to  our  correspondent,  "Quid  Nunc" 
for  correcting  our  errors;  for  we  think  that  there  is  as 
much  need  of  the  correction  of  errors  as  there  is  of  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  but 
that  a  paper  devoted  entirely  to  the  correction  of  popu- 
lar errors,  would  be  as  useful  lo  the  public  as  any 
other  publication  whatever — and  that  it  would  have 
enough  to  do,  that  its  rolumns  would  always  he  well 
filled,  and  that  the  sntyicts  on  which  it  trealed  would 
not  soon  be  exhausted,  we  need  not  go  out  of  our  way 
to  prove. 

"Quid  Nunc"  will  excuse  us  for  correcting  him  in 
some  particulars,  of  course.  As  lo  what  we  said  of 
the  catalpa,  we  think  that"Quid  Nunc"  is  rather  open 
to  Ihe  charge  of  fastidiousness,  in  his  remarks  upon  it. 
We  did  not  pretend  that  the  durability  of  the  catalpa 
wood  was  a  recent  discovery,  but  that  a  knowledge 
of  it  was  confined  to  very  few  persons.  Quid  Nunc 
will  of  Course  not  pretend  that  its  durability  was  gene- 
rally known;  nor  that  its  being  known  to  Col.  Tabb 
was  of  any  value  to  the  public,  so  long  as  the  Colonel 
"hid  his  light  under  a  bushel" — he  certainly  never 
published  the  fact,  or  spread  the  knowledge  of  it,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  now  in  general  use. 
Nor  will  he  pretend  that  General  Harrison  is  not  en- 
titled to  credit  for  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of 
knowledge,  which,  though  possessed,  had  been  wiih- 
held  by  a  few  others. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  coricclness  of 
Quid  Nunc's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  "nesv  wheal." 
Whether  the  eating  of  bread  made  of  it  may  produce 
cholera,  &e.  we  leave  to  others  lo  decide.  But  we 
do  know  that  flour  made  from  new  wheat,  is  neither 
so  profitable  nor  so  good  as  that  made  from  old  wheat; 
and  it  is  only  one  of  the  ridiculous  fancies  or  vanities 
of  the  age  that  ever  induces  its  use  — it  is  the  appetite 
that  hankers  after  and  pays  fifly  cents  a  quart  for  the 
first  new  potatoes,  and  the  like,  that  ever  prefers  flour 
from  new  wheal  lo  that  from  old. 

The  third  error  corrected  by  Quid  Nunc  is  the  least 
open  lo  his  criticism  of  either.  In  truth  he  has  fur- 
nished the  best  aigument  agiiinst  himself  that  can  be 
desired  by  an  o|ipijnent.  ^Ve  never  claimed  for  JNIr. 
Fursylh  the  merit  of  discovering  the  nankeen  cotton; 
but  on  the  Contrary,  we  staled  that  many  persons  in  the 
south  had  tried  it,  and  that  Mr.  Forsyth  had  perse- 
vered in  its  culture  until  he  had  fairly  br(jught  it  into 
market.  That  Mr.  Forsyth  has  brought  it  into  mar- 
ket. Quid  Nunc  does  not  appear  disposed  lo  deny, 
but  rather  endeavors  to  prove  'hat  the  act  is  wiihout 
uient,  by  depreciating  the  value  of  ihe  cotton.  Now 
the  cotton  sp-iken  of  by  "Quid  Nunc,"  as  being  "partial- 
ly cultivaled  in  every  part  of  the  tide  water  portion  of 
Virginia,''  during  our  revolutionary  war,  could  not 
have  been  the  same  as  that  cultivated  by  Mr.  Forsyth, 
as  is  proved  by  what  Quid  Nunc  says  of  the  quality  of 
Ihe  former.  lie  says  "it  was  always  so  inotlled. 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  make  the  cloth  of  a 
uniform  color;  lo  remedy  which,  it  became  the  prac- 
tice lu  dip  their  inexpressibles  and  coats  into  a  solution 
of  Arnotto,"  &c.  Now  this  is  proof  enough  thai  the 
CI  tton  cultivaled  during  tlio  revolulion,  was  not  the 
same  as  that  now  cultivated  by  Mr  Forsyth,  for  the 
latter  is  not  thus  "mottled!''  on  the  contrary  the  cloth 
made  of  it  is  of  a  better  color  than  any  other  nankeen 
we  ever  saw.  It  requires  no  dipping  in  a  solution  o( 
Arnotto  to  make  it  uniform,  nor  any  jirocess  to  make 
it  "fast."     We  have   worn  pantaloons  of  it  all  sum- 


mer, and  can  say  from  experience  that  this  nankeen 
of  Mr.  For.^ylh  is  superior  lo  any  other  kind  known. 
For  it  is  a /oc/,  that  the  color  is  not  only  uniform 
and  bright,  but  improves  every  time  tlie  garment  is 
washed.  Now,  as  Quid  Nunc  is  anxious  lo  correel 
popular  errors  we  think  he  should  lake  pains  to  inform 
himself  of  the  qualities  of  Forsyth's  nankeen  cotton, 
by  tryinnr  a  piece  of  the  cloth — we  have  no  doubt  lie 
will  readily  find  one  error  to  correct  when  he  does  so. 
11  Forsytli's  nankeen  cotton  be  not  the  same  as  that 
before  cultivated,  then  we  suppose  Quid  Nunc  will 
allow  that  Mr.  Forsyth  has  introduced  a  new  article; 
but  whether  it  be  the  same  or  not,  it  is  certain  thai 
Mr.  Forsyth  has  caused  a  valuable  addition  to  be  m.id6 
lo  our  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  to  our  manu- 
factures, and  if  he  has  been  able  to  do  this  out  of  an 
article  which  had  been  so  long  known,  and  which  no 
one  could  make  any  thing  oul  of  before,  on  account  of 
iis  being-  "so  mottled,"  we  think  the  credit  of  the  act 
still  greater  than  it  would  have  been  lo  merely  intio- 
duf;e  a  new  article,  the  discovery  of  which  miorht 
have  been  merely  accidental,  and  of  little  cost,  either 
of  labor,  money  or  genius. 

(Jnid  Nunc  will  of  course  excuse  these  remarks  (the 
more  freely  made,  probably,  because  in  self-defence,) 
as  they  proceed  from  a  sincere  desire  lo  act  upon  hit 
injunction  and  to  perform  our  duty  in  disseminating 
correct  information.  We  shall  at  all  limes  be  glad  lo 
receive  correction  Imm  "Quid  Nunc,"  as  well  as  other 
useful  matter  for  our  columns. 


(From  the   farmers'  Register.) 

FARMING  I.\  YORK  COUNTY. 

BcllfteUI,York  Co.  July  11,  1833. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

I  regretted  that  it  was  impracticable  for  me  to  see 
you  and  show  you  my  larni  when  you  visited  this  re- 
gion some  lime  since.  As  you  well  know  that  my 
farm,  when  I  purchased  it,  was  poor,  and  continued 
poor  for  several  years,  you  would  have  been  gratified 
in  finding  that  il  was  now  tolerably  productive;  and 
it  would  have  been  inlerestmg  t  '  you  to  have  under- 
stood the  process  by  which  it  has  been  improved.  My 
object  now  in  writing  lo  you  is,  first,  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  managed  il,  with 
the  results — and  to  ask  you  lo  send  me  the  first  No. 
of  your  Register,  and  to  consider  me  a  subscriber  tor 
one  year:  on  the  other  side  you  have  a  check  for  §5. 

As  soon  almost  as  I  purchased  this  farui,  I  disco- 
vered that  it  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  niarL 
1  began  lo  carry  it  out,  but  found  that  il  involved  a 
great  deal  of  laborj  and  my  force  being  liiniled,  I  de- 
termined lo  ascertain  whether  marl  was  equally  bene- 
ficial in  each  of  my  fields,  and  then  to  wail  until  I 
could  be  certain  whether  its  efl'ecls  were  lasting  or  not; 
devoting  much  of  my  labor  to  making  manure,  and  in 
hauling  out  manure  from  town,  where  I  could  iheo 
procure  il  in  large  quantities,  whilst  wailed  lo  see 
the  result  ol  the  experiments  made  on  the  marl  1  car- 
ried out.  I  followed  this  course  steadily  for  six  or 
eight  years.  My  fields  improved  every  year. — Ma- 
nure in  Ihe  meantime  become  scarcer,  as  others  came 
into  com|ielition  with  me,  and  the  price  increased.  I 
founil  that  the  improvement  from  Ihe  marl  w,as  lasting, 
and  that  every  soil  was  rrreally  benefitted  by  it,  but 
that  the  slifier  the  land,  Ihe  larger  the  quantity  which 
was  required,  to  give  it  equal  improvement.  I  then 
set  to  work  in  carrying  out  marl,  with  the  design  to 
marl  all  the  land  which  I  cullivated,  and  have  now 
covered  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  acres  with  this 
valuable  manure. 

I  did  not  relax  in  iny  efforts  to  raise,  and  to  haul 
oul  from  town  all  Ihe  manure  thai  I  could  make,  and 
all  that  I  could  procure;  and  it  has  become  a  fixed  rule 
not  lo  cultivate  a  hill  of  corn  that  has  not  been  ma- 
nured in  the  course  of  the  winter  and  spring.  I  be- 
o-in  by  manuring  broad  cast,  then  I  come  down  to  ma- 
nurintr  in  the  drill,  taking  care  to  reserve  a  sufBcien- 
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cy  of  inaiuire  to  i»ive  a  double  hanUI'ul  of  well  rolled 
manure  loeacli  lull,  which  1  piil  around  the  corn  after 
the  first  weedm^r,  and  immediau-ly  ctiver  with  a  small 
Freeborn  plouiili,  runnino;  one  furrow  on  each  side, 
with  tlio  mold  board  next  the  corn.  The  corn  ma- 
nured in  the  hill  produces  altnost  as  well  as  in  eiiher 
uf  the  other  methods,  but  of  course  the  small  grain 
which  follows  ihe  corn  is  much  less  benefitted  than  by 
the  other  manuring.. 

My  experience  satisfies  me  that  neither  the  four  or 
five  field  system  will  answer  on  my  lands.  They 
are  subject  lo  wire  grass,  and  unless  a  cleansing  crop 
is  raised  once  in  three  years,  they  become  so  foul, that 
Uie  lalior  of  raising  a  corn  cr"pis  scarcely  compeiisated 
by  the  produpf:  and  moreover,  the  fields  grow  up  in 
bushes,  and  briers,  and  other  things,  so  extensively, 
that  every  fourth  year  great  labor  is  necessarily  .v^- 
pended  in  clearing  Ihem. — The  small  grain  cr<jp  loo, 
after  a  fallow,  is  almost  aKvays  very  much  injured  by 
the  fly,  even  when  the  small  grain  after  the  corn  es- 
capes entirely.  Hence  I  have  given  up  fallowing, 
and  have  returned  to  the  three  field  system,  and  the 
rather,  because  I  have  found  the  corn  crop  by  far  Ihe 
most  certain,  and  indeed  more  valuable  than  the  wheat 
crop. 

Marl  in  the  proper  ijuantity  I  regard  as  very  impor- 
tant, more  especially  lor  the  corn  crop.  I  have  used 
it  very  liberally  on  some  parts  of  my  land,  and  I  have 
not  found  eight  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  too  much 
for  ray  stifl'est  land;  but  1  have  used  about  four  hundred 
bushels  generally  to  the  acre.  On  small  p(jrtions  of 
my  fields  v\hicli  are  light  with  considerable  sand,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  have  been  ustd,  and  found 
to  be  equal  to  six  hundred  on  stiff  lands.  J  scatter  it 
whenever  I  can  do  so,  on  the  surface,  after  the  land  is 
fallowed,  having  ascertained  that  the  first  corn  crop 
is  but  liule  beiu'fitled  by  the  application  of  the  marl 
before  the  land  is  ploughed.  I  may  not  be  able  to 
give  the  true  rea>on,  liut  the  fact  is  clearly  established 
as  well  as  the  other,  that  when  the  marl  is  scattered 
on  the  surface  uf  the  land  after  it  is  tallowed,  the  first 
crop  is  as  much  benefitted  as  the  second.  I  suppose, 
that  when  applied  before  the  land  is  fallowed,  the 
niarl,  in  fallowing  slitl'land  with  a  sward  on  it,  is  de- 
posited in  rows  below  the  furr.iw  slice,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plough;  and  is  nut,  during  the  whole  sea- 
son, brought  up  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  It  is  differ- 
ent, when  the  land  is  light,  since  Ihe  furrow  slice 
does  not  adhere  as  in  stiff  land,  and  ihe  mar!  is  mixed 
with  the  soil  lo  a  considerable  extent  in  the  falluwinir, 
and  pretty  well  mixed  afterwards  during  the  cultiva- 
liitn  of  the  corn. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  lay  off  the  land  in  depo- 
siting the  marl,  that  the  same  qiiarvtily  nearly  may  be 
used  on  each  acre,  and  the  best  method  that  1  have 
been  ah!e  to  devise,  is  to  make  a  chop  where  the  marl 
is  to  be  deposited  from  the  cart. — Many  of  mv  ac- 
quaintances ron  furiows  each  way  at  ihe  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  yards,  and  drop  a  heap  nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle. My  loreman  takes  pules  lOi  feet  in  length, 
which  he  sets  up  in  a  row.  He  then  steps  off  seven 
yards  along  the  row  thus  indicated  by  the  poles,  and 
makes  a  chop;  and  so  he  proceeds  along  the  row,  ma- 
king a  chop  at  the  end  of  each  seven  yaids.  and  mov- 
ing the  sticks  or  poles  as  he  comes  to  them.  Thus 
the  plough  is  dispensed  with,  and  Ihe  places  are 
marked  out  with  cunsiderable  accuracy;  although  the 
distance  but  one  way  is  measured,  yet  after  a  little 
experience,  the  chops  even  the  other  way  are  made 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  much  lime  is  saved.  I 
adopt  twenty-one  feet,  because  it  is  the  distance  best 
suited  to  scallering  with  ease  and  dispatch;  and  be- 
cacse,  as  you  perceive,  each  bushel  of  marl  for  the 
square  of  twenty  one  feet,  will  give  as  nearly  as  may 
be, one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  II  then  the  load 
bo  ascertained,  there  is  hut  little  difficulty  in  pulling 
out  the  mar!  so  as  to  give  the  quantity  desired  to  each 
acre.  The  marl  being  carried  out  before  the  land  is 
fallowed,  the  interval  between  each  row  of  heaps  may 
36  ploughed  before  the  marl  is  scattered,  and  thus  Ihe 


caning  over  fallowed  land  is  avoided,  and  the  marl 
is  scattered  over  the  lanil  ploughed,  save  the  rows  of 
marl  heaps;  and  when  they  are  ploughed  up,  an  addi- 
tional quaiilily  might  be  given  to  them,  and  if  nol, 
only  a  small  part  of  the  land  will  be  marled  before  it 
is  ploughed.  ♦ 

It  is  i)(  great  importance  that  vegetable  matter 
should  be  given  lo  the  marled  land;  but  as  a  genl'e- 
man  in  my  neighborhood,  of  much  experience  on  this 
subject,  has  often  remarked  to  me,  "any  trash  will  be 
of  high  advanlago,  when  the  same  would  produce  no 
good  if  used  without  the  marl." 

I  observed  befire,  thai  corn  was  by  far  the  most  cer- 
tain crop  with  me,  and  as  is  believed,  fjr  all  our  lands 
below  the  fa'ls  and  off  ihe  rivers;  and  probab'y,  the 
most  certain  also  on  the  rivers.  Hence  1  am  persuad- 
ed, that  it  ought  more  to  be  relied  on  than  it  is  by 
Ihe  farmers,  for  their  sale  crop.  Some  disaster  blasts 
the  hopes  of  the  farmer  from  his  wheat  crop  almost 
every  year;  whereas;  the  corn  crop  does  not  often  fail. 
And  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  the  corn  crop  exceeds  that  of  the  wheal  crop 
much,  if  al  all.  Being  convinced  of  this  from  the 
closest  observation,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  gues; 
and  this  opinion  being  confirmed  by  the  superior  suc- 
cess of  the  farmers  in  ihe  corn  districts  over  those  of 
the  wheat  dislricis,  as  far  as  my  observations  extend. 
I  have  determined  to  make  my  corn-crop  my  principal 
object;  and  to  that  end,  I  shall  raise  oats  for  feedinn,  to 
save  the  corn,  which  will  enable  me  lo  put  in  my 
wheal  crop  with  more  ease,  and  during  the  period  in 
the  fall  best  soiled  for  it. 

I  know  that  but  little  credit  is  due  to  the  theories 
and  views  of  those  who  are  not  successful  in  farmimr, 
and  that  I  may  remove  this  objection  to  my  notions  of 
the  manegement  of  a  farm,  I  add  that  my  fields  now 
produce  at  least  twice  as  much  as  formerly,  and  that 
my  field  uf  corn  last  year,  (every  hill  of  which  was 
manured  for  the  crop,  and  only  about  ihree-fifihs  of  it 
marled,)  averaged  me  a  little  above  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Jami;s  Sempi.e. 


(From  the  Fanners'  Kegisler  ) 
Fallow — Irs   various  and   Contradictoky  Sig- 

MFICATIONS. 

One  of  the  many  requisites  for  advancing  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  is  a  correct  nomeiicl  dure, 
in  which  respect,  no  other  science  or  art  is  so  defi- 
cient. There  are  few  terms  usual  in  agriculture 
which  are  of  universal  acceptation,  and  many  of  them 
are  used  in  senses  so  different,  as  lo  cause  the  writ- 
ten instructions  given  by  one  farmer  to  be  unintelligi 
ble  to  most  ulliers.  And  these  objections  do  not  apply 
merely  to  the  hundreds  (if  not  thousands)  of  provin- 
cial terms  used  by  unlettered  cultivators;  for  they  are 
found  more  or  less  to  apply  to  the  most  correct  and 
nell  informed  authors.  Indeed  it  cannot  well  be 
otherwise.  Almost  every  term  used  in  agriculture 
was  at  first /jror-mctal,  or  limited  in  its  application  to 
the  practice  of  some  particular  district — and  but  few 
have  been  so  extended  as  to  be  universally  recognized 
in  a  single  sense.  If  there  should  ever  exist  a  gene- 
ral system  of  correspondence  and  concert  among  the 
agriculturists  of  the  United  Stales,  one  of  the  first  ope- 
rations ought  certainly  lo  be  the  adoption  of  some 
coninion  signification  uf  common  agricultural  terms. 

But  great  as  is  this  evil  in  our  county,  it  is  much 
worse  when  we  take  a  view  of  British  agricultural 
books,  and  compare  their  terms  with  our  own.  Many 
passages  (from  the  use  of  terms  lo  us  unknown,)  are 
as  unii.ielligible  lo  us  as  if  written  in  some  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

The  Word /(iHou)  is  remarkable  for  its  various  mean- 
ings, which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  much 
controversy  has  been  carried  on  in  England,  and  also 
in  this  country,  as  to  the  good  and  evil  tendency  of 
fallows.  .Senile  have  continued  to  dispute  on  this 
questi(;n,  after  they  had  lust  completely  its  original 
meaning:  and  have  adduced  ihe  authority  of  some 
preceding  and  older  partizan,  as  of  their  side,  when  if 


opinions  had  been  considered  instead  of  names,  they 
would  have  been  (ound  entirely  opposed.  As  in  ques- 
tions ol  parly  politics,  ihe  terms,  however  perverted, 
are  every  thing,  and  iheir  true  meaning  is  nothinir. 

'J'he  lerm  /'((Moio  applied  to  land,  originalely  meant 
Its  lying  uniilled,  and  unproduclive,  or  (according  to 
mtr  provincial  lerm)  al  rest.  When  such  land  "was 
ploughed  up.  during  the  old  and  very  imperfect  prac- 
tices of  husbandry  in  Europe,  it  was  always  done  (0 
be  laid  down  in  grain  sown  broadcast,  and  most  Gen- 
erally, in  wheat.  As  the  process  of  prefiaralion  was 
performed  with  as  little  trouble  as  pissible,  it  was  of 
course  commenced  late,  so  as  not  very  long  lo  precede 
the  sowing,  and  was  limited  lo  as  few  plunghinrrs  as 
would  form  a  lolerahle  seed  bed.  This  i()/ieo(  on  fal- 
low we  may  suppose  led  lo  fallowed  uheat  as  an  equi- 
valent term,  and  thence  came  the  u^e,  <i(  fallow  to 
designate  the  ploughing  or  preparation  of  Ihe  land  for 
the  crop.  Here  were  two  totally  dift'erent  meanings, 
and  the  last  evidently  improper,  if  the  first  was  cor- 
rect. 'I'he  first  (and  slill  most  general)  application  of 
the  worti  fallow,  was  to  land  nol  ploughed,  or  in  use — 
while  the  new  meaning  was  directly  the  reverse,  or 
land  ploughed  and  preparing  for  a  crop. 

As  cultivation  was  improved,  fallow  (in  its  second 
meaning)  became  a  very  perfect  and  laborious  opera- 
tion, extending  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  serving  not  only  to  put  the  soil  in  proper  tilth  to 
receive  seed,  but  to  cleanse  it  by  the  destruction  of 
all  noxious  weeds,  which  had  now  become  the  main 
object  of  fallow.  The  original  meaning  was  now 
quite  lost  (in  agricultural  language,  however  it  might 
stand  in  diction.iries)— for  though  the  laud  was  slill 
unproduclive,  it  was  any  thing  but  neglected,  uncul- 
tivated, or  at  rest. 

The  increase  uf  skill  and  labor  bestowed  on  this 
operation  rendered  it  so  different  from  the  ancient 
practice,  and  from  such  as  slill  remains  in  the  worst 
cultivated  countries,  that  we  may  consider  it  as  a 
third  meaning  for  fallow:  for,  according  lo  the  man- 
ner of  the  process,  fallow  was  the  pride  of  Scottish 
and  English  husbandry,  while  it  was  the  disgrace  of 
the  French,  where  the  ancient  sluveuly  manner  long 
continued,  and  perhaps  slill  continues. 

But  as  fallow  was  a  preparation  for  wheat,  when 
other  horse-hoed  and  cleansing  crops  were  afterwards 
introduced,  and  made  to  precede,  and  prepare  the 
land  tor  wheal,  their  cultivation  was  also  desio'nated 
by  the  same  term — and  the  two  kinds  were  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  naked  or  summer  fallow,  and 
covered,  or  fallow  with  a  crop. 

It  was  after  this  that  arose  the  long  continued  con- 
troversy in  Great  Britain,  between  the  advocates  of 
naked  summer  fallow,  and  those  who  w-ere  for  substi- 
tuting it  by  covered  fallow — or  as  they  were  called, 
/nHo!»iv<s,  and  anlifallowists.  The  former  maintained 
the  high  importance  of  cleahsing  the  soil  of  weeds,  and 
that  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  good  nak.d  summer 
fallow.  The  latter  admitted  the  necessity  of  the 
cleansing  process,  but  maintained  that  it  might  be 
performed  sufliciently  well,  while  cultivating  some 
profitable  crop,  without  losing  a  whole  year  of  rent  or 
product,  as  the  naked  fallow  required.  This  was  an 
important  consideration,  where  the  price  and  rent  of 
land  were  so  high:  and  the  whole  dispute  in  Britain 
turned  on  the  loss  of  a  year's  rent,  and  whether  that 
loss  wa«  compensated  by  Ihe  superior  condition  of  the 
field  from  using  naked  summer  fallow.  The  opposer 
of  naked  fallows  admitted  iheir  good  effects,  while  he 
conieniled  that  they  were  too  dearly  paid  for  by  the 
loss  of  a  crop,  or  of  a  year's  rent:  and  their  strongest 
advocate  admilled  ihat  a  covered  (or  crop)  fallow 
would  be  preferable,  provided  it  would  leave  the  field 
as  clean,  and  in  as  productive  a  slate — which  the  fal. 
lovvist  denied  could  be  ihe  ease. 

I  will  hero  observe  that  the  great  objection,  in  Bri- 
tain, lo  covered  fallowing  for  wheat,  was  that  they 
had  no  horse-hoed,  or  cleaning  crop,  which  could  he 
profitably  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  which  ri- 
pened just  before  the  lime  lo  sow  wheat.     If  iheir  cli- 
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mate,  like  ours,  had  been  suitable  to  Indian  corn  and 
tobacco,  these  would  have  been  considered  fallow  crops 
of  such  ■rri-at  value,  as  to  serve  as  a  general  subslitute 
for  naked  I'alluus.  Vet  in  this  C(juntry,  where  these 
two  crops  liave.so  iruneraliy  preceded  wheat,  we  have 
never  called  their  cultivation  fallowing,  merely  be- 
cause it  had  not  been  so  named  in  Kiisjland.  Yet 
strict  analogy  directs  that  term  to  be  applied  lo  these 
crops,  if  beans  are  entitled  ti>  it  in  Enirland.  We 
have  here  also  on  every  tarin,  fields  lyinu  at  rest  and 
unproductive,  for  one  or  two  years  between  the  years 
oftillaije.  Such  fields  are  fallow,  according  to  the 
most  ancient,  general,  and  most  correct  meaning  of  the 
term:  yet  in  no  case  has  this  application  ever  been 
made,  because  the  next  succeeding  crop  was  to  be 
corn— and  therefore  we  could  not  borrow  a  term  from 
England,  fur  a  practice  and  cultivation  nut  known 
there. 

The  laborious  and  expensive  English  summer  fallow 
has  been  seldom  if  ever  tried  in  this  country,  because 
our   cheap  land  and  dear  la')or  would  have   made  the 
practice  too  costly, even  ifourcominon  cleansing  crops 
did  not  render  it  unnecessary,     lint  lliough  we  have 
no  like  operation  to   call  summer  tallowing,  we  have 
applied  the  term  to  another  preparation    for  wheat, 
which  is  (|uile  oilfereni,  and  which  is  never  called  by 
that   name  in    England:  1  mean   wheat  on  clover  lay. 
This  is,  it  is  true, a  summer,  or  early  autumnal  plough- 
ing, and   inleniled  to  jirepare  ihe  land   lor  wheat:    but 
its'  object  is  enlirely   diU'erent  from  the  process   from 
which    we    have   borrowed  its   name.     The    English 
fallo.v    is  intended  to   e.\tirpale  weeds,   by    repeated 
ploughing,  harrowing,   rolling,  raking,   Stc.   so  as  to 
leave  the  land  as  clean  as  possible.     By  our    (miscal- 
led) fallow,  we  intend    lo    turn  in  a   coat   of  vegeta- 
ble matter  by  a  single  deep   ploughing,  to  enrich  Ihe 
land,  while  a  seed  bed  is  imperfeclly  made  above,  by 
a  later  shallow   ploughing  or   harrowing.     Yet,   de- 
ceived  by    the  same    name   being   given,  we   do   not 
enough   keep  in   mind  that  the    processes    are   loially 
different.     We  have  even  taken  sides  for  and  against 
fallowing  for  wheat,  and  each  party  has  borrowed  the 
artninients  of  English   writers,  lo  sustain  or  oppose 
practices,  which  those  writers  either  knew  nothing  of, 
ur  at   least  did  not  know    under  oar  names.      In   thus 
di-putiiig  about  English  terms  doubly  misapplied,  we 
have   neglected   to  ascertain    by  discussion    and   ex- 
periment the  comparative  and   absolute  value  of  our 
own  practices.     It  is  yet  enlirely   unsettled  what  is 
the  comparative   labor  and    production,  and  improve- 
ment or  exliauslion  of  ferlility,  caused  by  our  wheat 
on  clover,  and  wheat   after  corn,  on  the  different  soils 
suitable  to  all  three  of  those  crops. 

Ill  I.owei  Virginia,  though  we  have  denied  the 
name  of  fallow  crops  to  corn  and  tobacco,  fallowing 
is  a  common  term  used  for  ploughing  the  land  to  pre- 
pare for  those  crops.  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
we  use  the  word,  which  has  no  special  relation  to  pre- 
paring land  for  wheal. 

The  last  and  most  strange  appropriation  of  the  term 
fallow  is  in  the  weslern  jiart  of  New  York  to  the  cle  tr- 
iiio-  (or  "chopping'  )  of  woodland  for  cnllivalioii:  not 
its  subseiiuent  breaking  up  for  tillage,  but  merely  re- 
moving tlie  trees.  As  tliis  use  of  the  word  fallow 
may  be  as  slraii;^e  lo  my  readers  as  it  was  until  very 
lately  to  my.self,  I  will  refer  to  my  anihority,  which 
is  an  article  in  tlie  Genesee  Farmer  of  July  1j,  1M3.3, 
"  Oil  Clearin!;  JVew  Lands,'^  in  which  this  a|)plication 
of  the  term  fallow  is  several  times  repeated.     H.  N. 


crops,  there  are  also  practical  objections  lo  all  the  va- 
rious modes  adopted  for  clearing  the   land  of  the  first 
crop,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  and  sowing  the 
second  — l-'ormcrly,  ihe  slovenly  and  yet  most  trouble- 
some plan  of  sowing  ami  plougliing  in  wlieit  between 
Ihe  rows  of  standing  corn,  was  universal— it  being  be- 
lieved that  corn  could  not  be  cut  up  with  safety, ear- 
ly enough    to   sow  wheat.     Now,  ihe  stalks  are   dug 
up,  or  c"il  off'  at  the  surlace  of  the  earth,  and  put    up 
in  shocks,  lo  remain  on  llie  firld  until  wheat  sowing  is 
done, and  the  corn  is  dry  enough  lo  put  away  in  hous- 
es.    The    manner  in  which  corn  is  shocked  is   varied 
much  by  diffetent  farmers;   but  in  every  way  there  is 
much  labor  loslby  twice  moving  the  corn  andstalks— 
and  Ihe  wheal  is'iiiore  or  less  injured  by  the  final  cart- 
ing away    of  l)0!h.     To  avoid  these   disadvantages,  I 
have   tried  gathering  tlie  corn    before   sowing    wheat, 
and   drying  it  in   covered  and  ventilated    pens,  which 
plan,  I  have  been  informed  has  been  long    practised  to 
some  extent  in  Nottoway.     The  blade  fodder  and  tops 
of  corn  are  usually  secured  in  stacks  (or  might  be)  be- 
fore the  1st  of  October,  and  on  good  and  warm  soils, 
siill  earlier.      It  is  seldom  safe  in   easton  Virginia,  to 
sow   wheat  before  the  lOih  of  October,  on  account  of 
theHessiai',  fly;  and  this  interval  of  ten  daysor  therea- 
bout, may    be  used  for  the   operation  I    propose.      But 
l)efore  making  mure  general  observations,  I  will  give  the 
details  of  my  experiments,  and  in  substance,  as  noted 
in  my  memorandum  book  at  the  several  times. 

EXPERIMENT  t. 

September  22d,  133i.     Be;an   to  gather  the  corn 

from  a  field  of  18  acres,  which  the  after  measurement 

showed  to  have  produced  u8  barrels.     The  land    was 

uneijual   in  quality,  and  of  course  so    was  the  corn    in 

maturing.     The  ears  were  carted  liouie,  shucked,  and 

pul  up  in  pens  in  the  following  manner:     On  three 

sleepers,  or  logs  of  six    to  eight  inches  through,  laid 

parallel  on  the  ground,  common  fence  rails  were  laid 

across,  so  as  lo  form  a   floor.     The  pen    was  bnill  on 

this  floor  of  similar  rails,  forming  a  sipiare  of  nine  feet 

inside    measure;    having    a    flue    («)    of    four    inches 

through  the  pen,  made  by  lying  two  oilier  rails  at  that 

distance  apart,  through  the  middle.     The  flue,  loge- 

I  I       llier  with  the   rails  forming  it,  took 

1       up  near  a  fool  of  ihe  space  within  the 

b  pen,  so  that    the  two   partitions   (b 

and  e)  intended  to  contain  the  corn, 

-were  each   nine  by    four   feet.     Tlie 

side  rails  were   notclied    where  they 

crossed,  so  as   lo  lie  close  enough   to 

prevent    the    ears    passing   between. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Kegistcr.) 

KSPKRIMENTS  ON    THE 

E.\Rr,Y  GATHERING  OF  CORN. 

So  many  advantages  attend  our  genera!  practice 
of  making  corn  a  preparing  crop  for  wheat,  that  we 
will  probably  adhere  to  it  on  all  soils  suitable  lo  both 
crops,  notwiihst:inding  the  allcired  impropriety  of  one 
grain  crop  following  another.  Besideslhis  succession 
being  opposed  to  theoretical  views  of  ihe  rotation  of 


This  trouble  was  aflerwards  found  lo  be  not  only  use 
less  but  injurious — as  the  laborers  were  so  much  on 
the  corn  as  to  shake  down  the  ears  closer  than  they 
ought  to  lie.  As  fast  as  three  or  four  rails  were  put 
up  on  each  side,  the  spaces  were  filled  with  ears.  The 
corn  was  'JJ  feet  high  on  the  i!5th,  when  the  pen  was 
completed,  and  covered  with  corn  stalks  a  foot  thick, 
and  sloping  enough  to  pass  off  the  rain. — It  held  5G 
barrels  of  corn,  or  twice  lliat  bulk  in  ears.  The  ga- 
thering and  shucking  were  continued, and  a  second  pen 
of  like  dimensions  was  finished  on  the  -nth,  and  a 
third  on  the  1st  of  October.  'I'heslalks  had  been  cart- 
ed off  the  field,  and  many  of  them  to  the  hog  pen,  as 
all  that  were  green  were  eaten  by  the  hos^s. 

The  slacking  of  my  top  fodder  lliat  year  w.as  be- 
gun (he  lith  of  September,  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  corn  must  have  ripened  more  early  than 
usual.  From  the  '2 1st  of  Seplember,  the  weather  was 
uncommonly  cool,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  there  was 
while  frost. 

October  7th.  Discovered  that  some  of  the  corn  in 
the  oldest  pen  was  mouldy,  and  believing  that  all  was 
in  danger, the  twofirst  pens  were  hastily-pulled  down, 
and  the  com  sorted  and  spread  over  vacant  floors. 
There  is  no  slaleraent  of  the  amount  of  damaged  corn, 
nor  does  my  memory  supply  the  omission:  but  it  was 
so  much  less  than  was  expected,  that  the  third  pen 
was  allowed  to  stand  until  the  22d  of  November,  when 


it  was  housed,  and  found  lo  be  perfectly  sound,  with 
the  exception  of  -20  to  50  ears.  This  was  the  latest 
gathered,  and  from  belter  land,  and  therefore  was  the 
driest  corn  when  penned. 

The  loss  sustained  from  this  experiment  was  ap- 
parently caused  by  not  being  suflicienily  careful  in  se- 
parating the  unripe  ears. 

EXPERIMENT  II. 

18-21.  A  pen  of  like  size  and  construction  was  fill- 
ed from  a  few  acres  of  rich  bottom  land,  and  some  ad- 
jacent high  land.  At  what  precise  lime  it  was  done 
was  nut  noted,  as  I  was  absent  on  a  journey:  but  it 
was  believed  lo  have  been  in  the  last  days  of  Septem- 
ber. This  remained  in  the  pen  until  nearly  the  last 
'of  December,  and  proved  to  be  as  sound  and  dry  as 
any  coin  whatever. 

EXPERIME.NT     III. 

Though  this  plan  greatly  lessens  the  whole  labor  of 
harvesting  corn,  removing  stalks,  and  sowing  wheat, 
still  it  reipiires  more  work,  (or  spare  hands,)  during 
the  time  of  the  operation — and  suHicient  time  and  op- 
portunity were  not  again  olTered  for  the  purpose  until 
1832. 

Every  corn  grower  in  lower  \  irginia  must  remem- 
ber how  unusually  late  the  crop  was  in  ripening  in 
1832.  The  grain  continued  soft  and  milky  so  long, 
that  the  fodder  could  not  be  stripped  within  twelve 
days  of  the  usual  time.  Indeed,  if  we  had  waited  un- 
til all  the  shucks  had  lost  their  green  color,  and  no 
milk  remained  in  the  grain,  the  fodder  would  have 
been  so  dried  as  not  to  be  worth  gathering.  Still,  my 
crop  being  very  small  for  the  labor  employed,  I  wag 
enabled  to  secure  all  the  fodder  by  the  last  day  of 
Seplember. 

Having  previously  decided  to  adopt  lh:s  plan  of 
early  gathering  this  year,  the  gathering  was  com- 
menced on  the  4lh  of  October,  and  continued  through 
the  5th.  'I'he  part  lo  be  gathered  was  selected,  be- 
cause it  contained  seven  or  eight  acres  of  the  poorest 
land  in  the  field,  which  it  was  desirable  1u  aid  with 
manure,  before  sowing  in  wheat — without  considering 
that  the  poorest  land  would  of  course  have  the  lat  81 
corn.  Thisorder  so  thoughtlessly  given,  wasastl  ought- 
lessly  obeyed:  and  on  visiting  the  work  on  Ihe  5ih,  the 
damage  had  been  carried  loo  far  to  be  enlirely  reme- 
died. All  Ihe  ears  were  pulled  off — mostly  carted  to 
the  pens  for  shucking,  and  thirty  barrels  or  more 
shucked.  It  was  obvious  that  much  of  the  corn  (from 
the  poorest  land,)  was  too  green  and  full  of  sap  for  ga- 
thering. Nor  could  all  the  green  ears  be  separated 
after  shucking,  as  the  eye  did  not  discover  their  con- 
ditiim,  and  the  laborers  would  not  exercise  enough 
care,  nor  had  they  enough  judgment  lo  make  a  proper 
separation.  The  ([uaniity  shucked  too  (mostly  the 
night  before,)  had  been  thrown  to  the  heap  from 
where  the  laborers  stood,  or  distances  of  five  to  ten 
yards.  This  had  necessarily  bruised  or  wounded 
some  of  the  grains  of  many  of  the  sappy  and  heavy 
ears — and  my  former  trials  had  shown  thai  the  grains 
so  wounded  would  mould  or  rot,  though  without  that 
injury  Ihe  whole  ear  might  have  kept  sound.  This 
error  was  slopped,  and  the  remaining  ears  were  placed 
in  baskels  as  shucked,  and  sorted,  so  as  to  leave  out 
the  greenest  and  the  already  rotten  corn. 

Two  pens  were  begun  and  carried  on  together.  One 
was  built  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly,  except 
thai  the  rails  were  not  notched  al  all,  except  near  the 
bottom  of  the  pen.  This  saved  much  trouble,  and  ad- 
mitted air  more  freely.  The  driest  corn,  so  far  as  it 
was  obtained  by  careless  negroes,  was  used  to  fill  this, 
and  was  emplied  in  from  baskels  as  the  building  rose. 
The  laborers  were  not  allowed  lo  stand  on  the  corn, 
that  it  might  lie  Ihe  more  open.  Ears  were  placed 
on  end,  with  some  care,  along  the  widest  openings 
between  tlie  rails,  lo  prevent  any  falling  through. 
The  second  pen  was  of  the  same  size  of  base,  nine 
feet  sijuare  wiihin  the  side  rails; but  for  greater  safety, 
was  given  two  parallel  flues,  which  divided  the  space 
to  be  filled   with  ears  into  three  parts,  each  9  by  2J 
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feel.  One  of  llie  uuler  pails  was  filled  nearly  to  the 
top  with  the  greenest  of  the  ears  that  were  sound,  and 
tolerably  welf  filled.  The  balance  of  this  compart- 
ment, and  the  whole  of  both  the  others,  received  the 
drier  corn,  such  as  filled  the  (irsi  jien.  The  first  was 
raised  to  fourteen  feet,  and  the  second  to  eleven,  and 
both  contained  from  liO  to  130  barrels  of  corn.  Afler 
taking  nfl' these  two  sorts  of  corn,  there  remained  the 
rotleir  (or  rotting)  ears,  those  most  imperfectly  filled 
with  grain,  and  the  greenest  and  softest  of  all,  from 
late  replanting.  Altogether,  this  parcel  contained  no- 
ihiiig  that  would  have  been  fit  for  sale  if  it  remained 
in  th°e  field,  or  for  any  other  use.  except  to  feed  hogs. 
This  was  laid  on  a  floor  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
parcels,  and  penned  without  any  partition,  or  flue,  as 
It  was  expected  to  be  used  for  fattening  hogs  before  it 
would  sulTer  damage.  This  bulk  was  three  to  four 
feet  thick  in  the  middle,  hut  thinner  at  the  sides,  and 
only  covered  by  loose  shucks.  .Several  days  passed 
before  ll'.e  hojs  coold  be  put  up.  which  delay  caused 
this  parcel  to  be  that  much  jouger  on  hand  than  was 
e.\pected.  Several  rains  fell  on  its  cover  of  loose 
shucks,  and  it  was  not  dried  or  removed.  In  fact,  the 
quantity  of  corn  wa.s  so  small,  and  in  the  course  of 
being  rapidly  consumed,  that  the  overseer  neither  e.x- 
amined  it,  nor  thought  of  its  being  in  danger,  until 
too  late.  The  last  of  it  rotted,  and  there  was  a  hi.ss 
of  about  ten  bushels  of  grain,  whicli  the  slightest  care 
might  have  prevented. 

The  pens  were  covered  by  cornstalks,  laid  straight, 
and  about  a  foot  thick,  raised  to  a  ridge  across  the 
middle,  and  forming  eaves  projecting  two  feet  over  the 
north  and  south  sides.  The  corn  was  closely  watch- 
ed, and  with  much  alarm  for  its  safety,  fur  twelve  or 
fifieen  days.  Within  tliree  days  afler  the  pens  were 
finished,  a  few  ears  on  the  north  of  the  first  pen,  so 
near  the  outside  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  eye,  began  to 
show  a  white  mould  foriviing  in  some  spots;  but  they 
were  left  undisturbed,  and  the  damage  did  not  appear 
to  extend  much  farther  The  interior  of  the  bulk 
was  examined  by  pulling  out  enough  ears  in  other 
places,  and  found  in  good  condition.  No  scent,  nor 
other  indication  of  sweating  or  heating  was  perceived. 

On  December  the  7th,  the  pens  were  emptied,  and 
the  corn  again  sorted,  and  put  away  in  the  house.  By 
cuttino-  an  opening  thnnigli  a  few  of  the  bottom  rails 
of  each  division,  tlie  ears  came  down  as  fast  as  requir- 
ed. Every  rotten  and  damaged  ear  was  thrown  out, 
and  the  whole  appeared  to  tlie  eye  about  equal  to  a 
bushel  of  grain.  Perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  ears  were 
entirely  rotten.  All  besides  was  sound,  in  perfectly 
good  condition,  and  uncommonly  dry  for  the  time  of 
year,  so  as  to  shatter  considerably  in  the  operation.  I 
examined  particularly  the  emptying  of  the  partition 
which  contained  the  greenest  corn,  and  found  it  as 
sound  as  any.  But  many  of  the  ears,  though  sound, 
were  so  shrunk  as  to  offer  abundant  evidence  of  their 
very  green  and  sappy  state  when  gathered  and  put 
up.  Others  that  were  plump  and  well  filled,  remain- 
ed bent  by  the  pressure  they  had  suffered  in  the  pen; 
and  even  the  grains  in  some  spots  were  indented  and 
altered  in  position  by  the  pressure  of  another  ear, 
without  being  otherwise  affected.  Some  others,  how- 
ever, showi'd  mouUliuess  at  such  indented  spots. 
Altogether,  the  loss  in  the  pens  from  both  rotting  and 
mouldiness  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  less  than 
would  have  been  sustained  if  llie  corn  had  remained 
either  standing  or  in  shocks  in  the  field.  The  shrivel- 
led ears  did  not  suffer  either  from  penning  or  too  early 
gathering — but  from  having  the  fodder  taken  off  be- 
fore the  grain  was  enough  advanced.  The  plant  is 
effectually  killed  when  deprived  of  its  top  and  leaves; 
and  the  ear  may  be  as  safely  pulied  within  three  or 
four  days  after,  as  at  any  later  time,  if  it  can  be  kept 
as  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air. 

The  gross  error  committed  in  gathering  for  this  ex- 
periment so  much  of  the  greenest  corn,  caused  mucli 
trouble  and  slill  more  alarm.  But  even  with  that 
blunder,  I  think  there  was  no  loss  of  crop  sustained, 
except  in  the  parcel  used  for  hogs,  which  also  was 


caused  by  neglect.  Wlieii  these  pens  were  comple- 
ted, the  whole  of  the  balance  of  the  field  might  have 
been  safely  gathered  for  penninrr;  but  I  feared  to  pro- 
ceed wilh  even  drier  corn,  wiien  l.>0  liarrels  were 
considered  already  at  great  risk.  1  tlierehire  proceed- 
ed to  cot  olf  the  remainder  of  the  corn,  and  carleJ  the 
whole  to  tlie  ground  before  the  cribs,  and  ricked  it, 
by  the  opposite  rows  of  stalks  being  made  to  lean 
against  each  other  across  poles  on  low  forks.  The 
width  across  the  lops  of  these  ricks,  where  the  ears 
were,  was  generally  iKuti  six  to  ten  feel;  and  about 
the  lOih  of  October,  one  place  (for  want  of  room  at 
lliat  time,)  was  set  up  between  twelve  and  filleen 
feet  across  the  top,  which  was  considered  safe,  from 
the  dry  state  of  the  corn  tlien  brought  in.  But  this 
spot  was  damaged  by  the  thickness  of  the  rick,  and 
about  one  to  one  and  a  half  barrels  of  corn  was  found 
vvlien  gathered,  to  be  partly  or  entirely  rotted.  This 
corn,  from  the  better  quality  of  the  land,  was  much 
more  matured  than  the  greenest  part  penned,  at  the 
time  when  the  latter  was  gathered. 

Another  examination  was  made  of  the  corn  that  had 
been  penned  in  iMarch,  183d.  Its  good  condition  con- 
tinued, nor  was  any  diflerence  from  other  corn  percep- 
tible, except  that  the  large  end  of  the  cob  generally 
appeared  darker.  Eight  or  ten  acres  of  my  present 
ciop  were  planted  from  this  corn,  which  was  found  to 
vegetate  as  well  as  the  adjoining,  planted  witti  other 
seed.  We  are  now  using  the  same  for  bread,  and 
can  discover  no  objection  to  its  quality. 

The  results  of  all  these  experiments  prove  that  corn 
may  be  safely  gathered  a  mouth  earlier  than  is  usual; 
and  the  errors  that  have  been  stated,  and  tlie  conse- 
quent losses,  probably  may  serve  as  warning  enough 
to  guard  against  every  danger.  A  sufficient  guide  to 
show  when  the  large  and  soft  grained  corn  (such  as 
mine  was,)  is  fit  to  gather,  is  the  shuck  liaviiig  lost 
its  green  color,  and  the  grain  being  firm,  and  clear  of 
milk;  and  on  rich  and  warm  soils,  corn  is  often  i:i  that 
state  by  the  20th  of  September.  The  advantages  of 
this  plan  are  these:  1.  The  whole  labor  of  movinir  of 
the  corn  and  stalks,  is  much  less  than  in  any  of  the 
usual  modes  of  first  carrying  them  to  shocks,  and  cart- 
ing them  home  after  the  wheat  is  sowed;  2.  The 
shucks  and  stalks  are  saved  fur  food  or  for  manure, 
when  more  full  of  sap,  and  much  richer  for  both  pur- 
poses than  they  can  be  after  exposure  to  the  weatiier, 
until  late  in  ISovember,  even  if  a  wet  season  does  not 
keep  thein  much  longer  in  the  field;  3.  The  whole 
field  is  cleared  for  ploughing,  and  sowing  wheat,  so 
as  to  allow  that  important  opera;ion  to  be  performed 
in  the  best  and  cheapest  manner.  Clear  S)iace  is  also 
criven  for  applying  to  wlieat  uhatever  manure  may  be 
on  hand  and  ready  for  use.  It  may  not  be  practicable 
or  desirable  to  gather  the  whole  crop  of  corn  in  ad 
vance  of  our  wheat  sowing;  but  if  only  one  third  is  so 
managed,  it  will  permit  the  preparation  for  wheat  to 
be  advanced  ten  or  fifieen  days,  and  at  a  time  when, 
on  corn  farms,  horses  are  generally  without  employ- 
ment. E.  R. 


HOaTICUIiTURZ:. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FRUIT  TREES. 
The  following  observations  are  prefatory  to  an 
abridged  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  fruit  trees  in 
the  collection  of  J.  B.  Van  Mons,  a  celebrated  culti- 
vator of  fruit  trees  in  Belgium,  Europe.  We  were 
favored  with  the  manuscript  by  R.  Manning,  Esq.  of 
Salem,  Mass,  for  whom  it  was  translated  from  the 
French,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Hathotne,  of  that  place. 
We  think  the  remarks  cannot  but  prove  useful  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  raising  of  fruits,  and  especially 
to  those  who  wish  to  create  or  introduce  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  Sec. 

TRANSLATION. 

Being  unwilling  to  leave  my  correspondents  in  igno- 


rance of  the  fruits  which  I  have  sent  them, designated 
by  numbers  alone,  I  have  caused  the  materials  for  this 
ealalngue  to  be  collected  during  a  severe  illness. 
There  may  be  omissions  in  it,  but  there  are  no  errors; 
and  the  repetitions  refer  to  the  parent  stocks,  and  to 
their  grafts,  but  are  not  unnecessarily  employed. 

In  so  vast  an  establishment,  containing  not  less  than 
8G,000  trees,  it  was  impos-ible  to  inscribe  at  lenoth  on 
tickets  the  name?  of  all  the  fruits  of  which  we  distri- 
buted grails;  and  we  found  it  at  once  more  simple  and 
more  expeditious  to  mark  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  num- 
ber attached  to  the  tree,  and  to  point  out  afterwards 
the  variety  to  which  the  number  belonaed. 

We  attached  a  number  in  lead,  suspended  by  a  wire 
of  the  same  metal,  to  every  tree  and  graft  in  the  Har- 
den, as  well  as  to  every  .*^auvageon  (un"rafted  tree, 
raised  from  seed,)  from  whieli  we  gatliend  fruit,  and 
we  noted  in  catalogues  the  names  or  the  qualities  of 
the  fruits  to  which  these  numbers  referred.  We  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  have  those  catalogues  printed. 

There  are  in  the  first  series  many  numbers  to  which 
no  descriptions  are  annexed,  because  they  are  occupied 
by  old  varieties  generally  known.  The  vacant  num- 
bers in  the  second  and  third  series  belong  to  new  va- 
rieties which  have  not  answered  the  expectations 
formed  respecting  them.  Some  vacancies  are  also 
left  by  duplicates  and  triplicates  of  the  same  variety, 
which  we  had  received  under  the  same  names. 

We  have,  as  far  as  possible,  given  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  fruits.  By  its  patrons,  signifies  that  it 
was  found  by  the  cultivator  whose  name  it  bears.  By 
ourselves,  that  it  is  the  result  of  our  endeavors.  The 
articles  designated  by  numbeis  alone,  are  necessarily 
products  of  our  culture. 

I  have  added  in  my  catalogues  the  approximative 
forms  of  my  new  fruits,  though  nothing  can  be  more 
uncertain  than  this  characteristic,  for  the  form  of  a 
pear  varies  during  12  or  15  years  before  it  is  defini- 
tively fixed  ;  and  there  are  some  which  never  attain 
a  fixed  form,  as  the  Bon  Chretien  d'hiver,  the  Beurre 
Ranee,  &,c.  I  have  compared  them  to  known  varie- 
ties. I  might  here  compare  them  to  the  wild  fruits  of 
the  same  species  (sous  espeoes  des  hois,)  but  in  coun- 
tries where  the  kind  dues  not  grow  spontaneously, 
there  would  have  been  no  point  of  comparison. 

We  admit  into  this  catalogue  only  the  species 
which  we  have  been  able  to  send  to  our  cirrespon- 
dents,  under  the  form  of  grafts,  such  as  the  pear, 
apple,  plum  and  cherry  tree.  We  have,  however, 
discovered  a  method  of  conveying  under  the  same  form 
the  peach  and  the  apricot  tree.  It  consists  in  grafting 
them  on  the  summit,  or  on  the  bourgeons  (bud's  eyes) 
of  the  plum  tree,  and  sending  the  grafted  branch  before 
or  after  the  development  of  the  eye,  to  be  grafted  en 
feiite  (or  cleft  or  slit-grafting)  on  another  plum  tree. 
We  have  never  yet  found  this  method  to  fail. 

There  are  many  numbers  which  have  not  yet 
received  names,  because  we  th  lught  it  right  to  name 
only  the  varieties,  which  in  our  judgment  merited  the 
title  of  tres  a  propager  (eminently  worthy  to  be  pro- 
pagated,) which  expressed  the  highest  excellence  that 
a  fruit  can  attain,  and  requires  it  to  be  superior  to  a 
St.  Germain,  a  Beurre  Gris,  a  Chaumentelle,  a  Col- 
mar,  a  Cressane,  &c.  Respect  to  the  persons  to  whom 
we  offer  the  homage  of  our  fortunate  acquisitions  by 
bestowing  their  names  upon  the  fruits,  exacts  from  us 
this  extreme  reserve. 

This  distinction  between  fruits  a  propjger  (to  be 
propagated)  and  those  tres  a  propager,  is  solelv  for 
ourselves,  who  are  so  rich  in  this  hsl  quality  of  fruits, 
which  unites  elegance  of  form,  and  amplitude  of  size, 
to  the  utmost  delicacy  of  flesh  and  of  juice,  while  we 
are  so  poor  in  subjects  for  grafting.  Tlie  words  excel- 
lent, exquisite,  delicious,  annexed  to  a  great  number 
of  our  new  fruits,  are  equivalent  to  the  declaration  that 
they  are  as  good  as  the  best  old  varieties. 

In  another  position  than  that  in  which  we  are  placed, 
we  might  enlarge  on  the  origin,  the  form,  the  qualities, 
I  will  say  the  defects,  the  epoch  of  maturity,  and  other 
particulars  of  the  fruits  bearing  names.     In  the  next 
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supplement,  if  it  be  ever  published,  we  may,  perliaps, 
revert  to  these  deiails;  but  at  present  I  can  only  cause 
to  be  transcribed  the  judgments  pronounced  upon  each 
variety,  and  consinrned  to  my  notes. 

It  mav  be  a?l<ed,  how  we  liavc  been  able  to  obtain 
from  our' seed  plots  so  many  fruits,  so  extraordinary  in 
all  respects?  We  answer  that  our  method  has  been 
to  renew  incersanily  the  old  varietus,  acknowledged 
as  exquisite.  13y  renewinij  «e  m.'an  planting  always 
the  kernels  and  siones  of  the  last  produced,  regene- 
rating thus  from  father  to  son.  We  said  to  ourselves 
oncel'or  all,  that  the  more  a  species,  being  propagated 
t'rom  seed,  and  at  the  same  time  by  shoots  or  suckers, 
is  removed  by  being  repeatedly  sown,  from  a  stale  of 
nature,  the  more  it  must  ap|iroach  a  state  of  art.  We 
have  since  acted  in  conformity  to  this  principle,  and 
slready  at  the  third  renewing,  the  fruit  of  the  poach 
and  apricot  tree  is  no  longer  of  ordinary  merit,  and  at 
its  fourth  sowiiig  the  apple  is  reproduced  cons'anlly 
exquisite.  This  has  not  been  the  case  with  the  pear 
tree,  which  still  produces  ordinary  fruit,  though  no 
longer  bad.  But  for  this  characteristic  of  the  pear, 
and  especially  thai  of  the  incessant  variation  of  its 
form,  ponio'.ogical  researches  would  be  already  without 
an  object,  and  the  study  of  fruits  would  consist  only  in 
a  dry  acquisition  of  names. 

Our  seed  plots  were  differently  treated  according  to 
the  species.  The  pear  trees  were  planted  in  squares, 
and  the  anjple  trees  were  placed  in  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  garflfn:  these  species  were  never  planted  toge- 
ther. The  peach  and  apricot  trees,  sown  confusedly, 
were  removed  only  to  be  placed  where  they  were  to 
remain.  The  growth  of  all  was  restrained  by  pruning 
till  lie  moment  of  permanently  placing  them;  and  at 
transplantation  the  branches  were  slightly  drawn  to- 
gether, and  the  roots  forcibly  so,  in  onler  to  make  the 
latter  subdivide,  which  causes  the  tree  to  bear  early. 
After  the  transplantation  they  »vere  tiol  touched.  In 
the  second  year  we  examined  the  pe.ir  trees,  leaving 
only  those  of  gooil  appearance,  and  choosing  the  others 
to  graft  upon.  This  grafting  could  not  be  performed 
without  removal,  because  the  growth  of  the  sauva- 
gpnns  would  immeasurably  outstrip  that  of  the  graft- 
ed trees.  We  therefore  raised  the  trees,  just  before 
the  fr<isl5,  and  placed  them  cnjaugc  [in  casks  or  bar- 
rels,] in  order  to  graft  upcm  them  by  copulation,  and 
out  of  the  earth  at  the  end  of  February;  or  we  grafted 
ibein  in  this  manner  before  the  beginning  of  winter. 
These  grafts  have  endured  wiih  perfect  safety  the  se- 
verity of  the  past  winter.  This  method  is  preferable 
to  every  other  for  the  pear  tree  and  the  apple  tree. 
The  sufiering,  which  in  this  case  is  common  to  the 
tree  and  the  graft,  secures  its  taking  and  determines 
an    efjual  force   of  develi'pment.      It  might  be   called 


tlte  pujl  (III  one's  knee,  or  the  grufl  at  the  corner  of 
tkejire.  It  is  the  only  one  which  should  be  practised, 
except  en  feule  (slit  clefl)  for  the  paradise  and  the 
quince  tree,  of  which  every  piece  of  a  trunk,  branch 
or  root  only,  two  or  three  inches  long  and  two  or  three 
lines  thick,  may  be  made  useful  as  a  subject. 

This  Selection  of  subjects  for  grafting  does  not  pre- 
vent our  trees  from  being  so  near  each  other  as  to 
shnot  into  the  air,  like  arrows,  and  to  rp.=emble  Italian 
poplars  rather  than  ordinary  pear  trees:  they  were  not 
forced  by  the  knife  to  take  a  direction  contrary  to  na- 
ture; and  these  trees,  so  high,  so  straight,  with  branch- 
es so  reg-ular,and  unapproached  by  any  insect,  were 
every  year  covered  with  fruit  from  the  summit  to  the 
foot.  The  great  art  in  giving  to  a  tree  im  vent  (nut 
trained  in  any  parlieular  sba|ie)  a  regular  form  in 
^maintainin!;  the  equilibrium  between  its  branches,  is 
to  make  it  take  from  its  birth  a  right  direction  by  at- 
taching it  to  a  proper  support. 

The  new  fruits  liave  over  the  old  the  advantage  of 
yielding  a  rich  and  constant  crop,  and  of  exempiion 
from  falling  off  and  from  alteration.  They  are  less 
liab'.c  to  any  malady. 

When  a  peach  tree  is  raised  from  the  stone  and  nil 
vent,  it  is  as  unnecessary  to  despoil  it  of  its  branches 
a8  to   thin  it  of  fruit;  in  the  third  year,  it  puts  forth 


only  short  branches,  which  bear  without  intermission, 
and  whatever  be  the  number  of  the  fruits,  the  small- 
est is  not  less  savory  than  the  largest;  the  flesh  of 
the  peaches  of  seed  plots  remaining  long  tran.'parent 
and  greenish.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  Necta- 
rine, whose  fruit  ni<  vent  may  be  preserved  from  in- 
sects. 

1  was  at  first  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  giaft  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  my  sauvageons  on  a  lateral 
branch  of  a  mature  tree;  but  1  have  always  oljserved 
that  this  branch  and  the  parent  stock  began  to  bear  the 
same  year,  so  that  while  the  trees  were  mutilated 
nothing  was  gained  in  precocity  of  crop. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  our  last  catalogues,  the 
number  of  Iruits  inscribed  excellent  is  much  more  con- 
siderable than  in  the  first:  this  proceeds  in  part,  it  is 
true,  from  our  more  extended  cultivation,  but  also  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  proportion  as  we  advance  in 
renewing  the  varieties,  the  number  of  distinguished 
fruits  is  multiplied. 

We  also  remark,  that  the  more  the  fruits  are  re- 
newed, the  fewer  early  varieties  do  we  obtain;  for 
example,  in  the  last  year  few  of  our  apples  and  pears 
of  the  first  crop  ripened  before  winter;  and  even  at 
this  moment  (March)  I  have  a  great  number  which 
are  not  ri|)e,  and  which  ripen  successively  as  they  ad- 
vance in  merit.  It  is  true  that  in  the  selection  ot 
sauvageons,  we  remove  all  the  pear  trees  that  are 
without  thorns  and  with  stout  branches  and  large 
leaves,  as  these  are  signs  of  precocity,  and  all  the  ap- 
ple trees  whose  appearance  resembles  too  much  that 
of  the  early  varieties. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  we  have  principally  direct- 
ed our  endeavors  to  the  improvement  of  pears.  This 
was  natural,  because  the  pear  has  not  hitherto  been 
reproduced  ulemically,  but  under  astonishing  devia- 
tions, which  have  hardly  permitted  comparisons.  We 
have,  in  our  thousands  of  results,  obtained  forms  which 
resembled  each  other  as  to  the  fruits,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tree,  the  wood,  the  foliage,  were  entirely 
different;  and  when  ivio  trees  had  some  resemblance 
in  appearance,  wood  and  foliage,  the  fruit  was  totally 
distinct.  The  following  was  my  mode  of  passing 
judgment  upon  the  varieties.  1  invited  to  dinner  a 
Iriend,  whose  taste  -in  fruits  was  exquisite,  and  we 
tasted  together;  then  I  made  my  two  gardeners  taste; 
we  discussed  for  a  moment  the  merit  ol  the  fruit,  and 
I  consigned  the  judgments  to  my  no'es,  with  the  very 
expressions  which  are  found  in  the  catalogue.  As 
fruit  whose  period  o!' maturity  is  not  yet  known  must 
be  gathertd  at  uitTerent  ti;iies,  and  at  intervals  of  ten 
days,  we  had  never  less  than  two  hundred  sorts  to 
taste.  'Ihe  No.  attached  to  the  tree  was  transcril)ed 
upon  each  fruit.  Every  variety  judged  very  good, 
and  (d'  the  highest  quality,  was  afterwards  gathered 
and  distributed  to  connoisseurs,  on  condiiion  of  return- 
ing the  siones  and  the  kernels:  we  iiave  never  sent  a 
good  new  fruit  to  the  n.arkel;  we  chose  to  allow  it  to 
rot  in  order  to  preserve  the  seed,  lather  than  to  sell  it 
at  a  high  price. 

I  was  obhged  to  quit  Brussels  when  alir.c  st  all  my 
sauvageons  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  renewing  were 
about  to  bear:  an  object  of  public  utility  claimed  Ihe 
ground  which  my  establishment  occupied:  1  shall, 
perhajis,  be  conqielled  to  leave  my  new  gardens  when 
nearly  all  my  sauvageons  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
renewing  are  covered  with  (lower-buds.  1  see  that 
the  more  the  renewings  are  muhiplied,  the  earlier  the 
sauvageons  begin  to  bear:  a  great  many  of  my  pear 
trees  of  o  and   l  years  old  will  produce  this  year. 

In  the  inevitable  disorder  attendant  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  immense  cultivation,  efl'ectcd  during  the 
severity  of  winter,  it  was  impossible  not  to  lose  some 
varieties,  though  we  took  gratis  of  all  the  most  pre- 
cious, and  though  of  these  grafts,  placed  double  and 
in  April  and  May  on  trees  out  of  the  earth  and  hall 
dry.  very  fevv  perished.  To  gather  grafts  and  to 
aliandon  the  trees  was  all  that  we  could  do  at  such  a 
moment,  and  when  we  could  ourselves  be  jiresent  only 
for  a  day   and  a  half  in   the  week.     We  are   conse- 


quently obliged  to  request  our  correspondents  to  retura 
us  gral'ts  of  those  lost  varieties,  w>.ich  are  in  their 
possession. 


To  Prfseuve  Wixter  Appt.Es  Sound. — After 
the  fruit  has  arrived  to  perfect  maturity  gather  it  by 
hand  from  the  tree,  in  dry  weather;  select  the  finesi, 
wrap  them  carefully  in  paper,  and  place  thein  in  fre^b 
barrels  in  a  dry  cellar.  The  barrels  should  le  lightly 
headed.  Or,  after  the  barrel  has  been  carefully  filled 
with  apples  without  the  w  rapjier,  pour  over  them  dry 
sand  from  a  brick  yard  uiilil  the  barrel  is  filled,  the 
sand  will  easily  find  its  way  to  the  bottom  and  com- 
pletely fill  the  crevices  We  have  tried  both  ways 
with  much  success,  but  prefer  the  former,  as  it  is  dif- 
ficult perfectly  to  remove  the  sand  from  the  apples 
preserved  in  it,  which  renders  their  effect  upon  the 
teeth  somewhat  like  Mr.  Chandler's  "grind-stone 
apples."  We  have  now,  perfectly  sound  apples  of 
last  year's  production,  which  have  been  kept  in  papers. 
The  paper  of  the  Messenner,  we  think,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  :ind  those  of  one  year's  sub- 
scription would  be  sufficient  to  paper  a  barrel  of  apples, 
and  would  in  this  way  alone  amply  compensate  the 
the  subscriber. —  Cnnij'vrd  Messenger. 

KURAI.  ECOirOIMCY. 

(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
ON  DISTEMPER  AMONG  CATTLE. 

The  objects  of  husbandry  are  so  numerous,  afd 
many  of  them  involved  in  so  much  mystery,  that  no 
one  man  can  attain  to  great  success,  without  the  aid 
of  others.  This  noble  art  requires  that  its  votaries 
should  bo  extremely  liberal,  if  they  wrinld  become 
prosperous.  A  free  interchange  of  opinion  may  often 
serve  to  elicit  truth,  even  in  matters  the  most  intri- 
cate. With  such  views,  I  lay  before  you  some  sug- 
gestions on  the  disease  among  cattle,  usually  called 
the  "distemper,''  which  though  I'ar  from  satisfactory 
to  myself,  may  lead  to  a  full  investigation  in  the  Re- 
gister and  to  important  results  among  our  fanners. 

That  this  disease  is  jiropagated  by  those  cattle 
which  are,  or  have  been  the  subject  of  it,  forms  the 
basis  of  the  opinions  which  1  would  now  present. 

I  believe  the  opinion  has  heretofore  most  generally 
prevailed,  that  the  disease  has  spread  from  the  efliuvia 
produced  by  the  carcasses  of  animals  dying  of  it,  and 
ironi  their  bones.  This  belief.  I  suppose,  <;ave  origirj 
to  the  law  requirincr  that  such  carcasses  shtiuhl  be  ef- 
fectua'lv  buried,  or  burned,  and  forbidding  even  the 
preservation  and  tanning  of  their  skins.  This  law 
was,  for  a  long  time,  rigidly  enforced,  in  my  neigh- 
boihood.but  so  thoroughly  are  we  convince  d  of  its 
inefRcacy,  that  it  has  now  become  a  dead  letter,  ex- 
cept with  such  persruis  as  conscientiously  o'^ey  every 
law  of  the  land — as  such— howevei  bunhensome  they 
may  esteem  it. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  dispute,  must  have 
seen  cattle,  not  infected,  bellowing  the  funeral  obse- 
quies of  its  victims  with  impunity,  while  nothing  but 
a  line-fence  debarred  them  from  absolute  ccuitact  with 
the  carcass.  Nav,  I  have  often  seen  my  d'  gs  bring 
the  bones  of  cattle  dead  from  disiemper,  among  mine 
which  had  not  been  exposed;  and  I  was  at  first  alarm- 
ed for  the  consequences — but  none  bad  ensued  Hav- 
ing an  extensive  common  near  me,  I  have  permitted 
the  greater  part  of  my  cattle  to  range  at  large,  and 
have  retained,  in  an  cnclosare,  a  few  favorites,  to- 
gether wilh  my  working  oxen,  and  those  intended  for 
such.  These  two  portions  of  stock  have  been  very 
cautiously  kept  asunder.  The  disease  for  several 
years  destroyed  some  of  the  first,  while  the  latter 
were  entirely  exenqt  from  it,  until  one  of  the  oxen 
bridge  the  fence  anil  grazed  for  a  short  time,  among  the 
exposed  cattle.     lie  died  in  a  few  days  of  distemper. 

It  may  be  said,  that  all  admit  catt'e  may  take  the 
disease  from  grazing  with  the  infected,  but  that  this 
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does  not  imply  thai  they  cannot  take  it  in  any  other 
way.  Nainre,  thougli  rich  in  means,  is  economical  in 
using  llieni,  anil  we  generally  find  hut  one  cause  used 
in  the  prudnciion  ol"  an  efl'ect.  This  cause,  in  the 
prupafjalion  of  iiileciious  disease,  is  usually  somelliiii"; 
jjenerated  in  ihe  sick,  and  applied  either  hy  actual 
contact,  or  in  the  lunn  of  ellluvia,  to  some  secretinij 
surface  of  the  well.  Vrum  what  was  said  above,  it 
appears  probable,  that  the  distemper  of  catlle  is  hardly 
produced  hy  effluvia,  ami  I  infer  that  a  sufficient  cause 
may  be  soui;ht,  in  ilie  ap|ilication  of  ihe  saliva  of  one 
cijw,  to  the  mouth  ol  aiioiher,  from  her  eating  lood 
previously  besiiuared  with  it. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  I  will  stale  a  few 
facts,  whose  bearing  on  ihe  subject,  yon  will  readily 
infer.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  of  a  wealthy 
gentleman,  who  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  on  find- 
ing that  distemper  had  invade<i  his  herd  of  cattle,  or- 
dered ihat  every  animal  seized  with  it,  should  be  con- 
fined in  a  pailicular  lot,  never  to  come  out  alive. 
'I'hose  that  died  of  the  disease  were  deeply  buried, 
and  such  as  recovered  were  fattened  and  slaughtered  for 
beef.  This  prompt  measure,  is  said  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  perfect  exemption  from  ihe  disease. 

Two  other  gentlemen,  within  my  own  knowledge 
have  enclosed  e.\ tensive  parcels  of  land,  almost  literal- 
ly whitened  with  the  bones  of  catlle  which  died  of 
distemper,  and  made  pasture  of  the  very  lands  thus 
included.  One  of  these  has  enjoyed  perfect  exemp- 
tion from  the  disease,  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  'I'he 
olher  had  his  calile  infected,  by  gelling  on  a  common, 
after  total  exemption  for  aiiout  the  same  term. 

In  districts  where  this  disease  prevails,  it  is  gene- 
rally known,  that  there  is  no  danger  to  oxen  of  re- 
ceiving it,  in  however  exposed  situations  ihey  may 
be  driven,  provided  they  are  kept  well  muzzled.  Tins 
precaution  was  mucli  observed  in  this  section  some 
years  ago,  but  the  terrors  of  the  disease  wore  away 
with  its  novelty,  and   we  have  become  more  careless. 

It  may  be  thought  singular,  than  an  animal,  after 
an  apparently  perlecl  recovery  from  a  malady,  should 
be  capable  of  communicating  it  to  others.  There  is  no 
analogous  case,  in  our  own  species,  but  there  is  one 
in  the  horse,  which,  I  think,  is  just  in  point.  The 
matter,  I  believe,  is  well  settled  among  farriers,  that  a 
horse  may  apparently  recover  from  the  glanders,  and 
still  communicate  it  to  every  other  horse,  that  wears 
the  same  bridle,  or  eats  out  of  the  same  mano-er. 

I  believe,  however,  thai  the  con'  which  has  om-e 
suffered  from  distemper,  is  liable  to  slight  annual  re- 
turns of  it.  And  it  may  possibly  be,  that  she  is  only 
capable  of  communicating  it  during  these  returns  I 
have  known  two  cows  that  appeared  to  have  distem- 
per slightly  every  summer.  One  of  these  was  my 
property.  Tliis  cow  though  apparently  healthy,  had 
a  yellow  liquid  continually  dribbling  from  her  nose, 
and  her  hair  had  a  dead  appearance,  even  when  she 
was  fat.  Snspieiim  of  keeping  up  the  disease  among 
the  slock,  fell  so  heavily  on  her,  that  I  caused  her  to 
be  killed  abi.ul  fmir  years  ago;  since  which  time  I 
have  known  but  erne  case  of  distemper  among  my  cat- 
tle, and  Ihat  occurred  a  few  days  ago  to  a  cow  run- 
ning on  the  exposed  commons. 

Some  think  this  whole  subject  so  deeply  mysterious, 
that  it  is  iilterly  useless  to  attempt  its  investigation; 
and  others,  Ihat  the  land  on  which  cattle  have  the 
disease,  in  some  strange  way,  becomes  poisoned  and 
remains  so  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that  there  is 
no  hope  thai  it  ever  can  be  di.-infecied  We  would 
remind  the  first  of  llie.=e,  that  the  small  pox — which 
has,  perhaps,  destroyed  more  of  our  race  than  any 
other  d  sease — existed  for  two  centuries  in  England, 
before  any  idea  was  formed  of  its  laws  of  infection,  or 
any  rational  mode  of  treatment  discovered.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  latter  is  so  much  opposed  by  all  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  that  we  could  never  adopt  it,  while 
any  olher  mode  of  accounting  for  the  facts  could  pos- 
sibly be  found. 

On  the  treatment  of  this  disease  I  have  but  little 
to  say.     Some  very  active  remedies  have  been  recom- 


mended, and  many  very  trivial  nostrums  with  the 
utmosl  conlidence  urged;  but  1  have  never  known  one 
of  the  worst  cusis  cured  by  any  thing.  When  the 
disease  appears  in  a  mild  furin,  the  animal  is  disposed 
to  eat  u  little,  and  shews  no  parlicnlar  indisposition  to 
motion.  But  the  .symploin,  on  which  I  have  chiefly 
placed  my  hopes  of  recovery,  is  the  character  of  Ihe 
urine;  whenever  this  assumes  Ihe  appearance  of  a 
solution  of  copperas,  although  sometimes  nearly  black, 
1  expect  recovery,  whelher  the  animal  is  physicked 
or  not.  But  when  the  urine  is  bloody,  1  forebode 
speedy  death,  for,  with  Ibis  Symptom,  I  have  known 
no  cure  effected .  'I'he  same  symptom  occurs  among 
the  calile  in  Hcotlan.l,  affected  wiih  the  disease  there 
called  ihe  bloody  murrain,  and  I  have  from  that  cir- 
cumstance suspected  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases. 
It  IS  said,  that  the  distemper  among  our  cattle  was 
brought  here,  by  droves  from  Noilh  Carolina.  Some 
parls  of  that  stale  were  settled  almost  entirely  by  a 
Scottish  po|iulaiion.  Is  it  not  possible,  that  the  disease 
was  originally  imported  from  Scollanil?  It  so  let  us 
call  it  Ihe  murrain — for  I  have  long  disliked  to  hear 
it  called  the  Caruliiia  distemper,  as  the  use  of  that 
name  seemed  to  iiii)ily  a  reproach  on  our  very  respec- 
table sister  stale.  In  Scotland,  fur  ihe  murrain,  they 
recommend  strong  saline  drenches,  boiled  niilk,  and 
other  articles  calculaleu  to  produce  great  thirst,  hop- 
ing, by  alterwards  allowing  copious  diaugbts  of  water, 
so  to  attenuate  the  blood,  as  to  change  the  character 
of  the  urine.  From  such  remedies,  liowever,  I  would 
e.'ipect  nothing  in  the  distemper  of  our  catlle.  W'ere 
I  to  recommend  any  thing  with  this  indication,  it 
Would  be  some  cheap  diuielic,  in  copious  drenches, 
such  as  melon  seed  or  parsley  root  lea.  But  the  dis- 
ease seems  to  take  deeper  hold  thaa  merely  on  Ihe 
blood.  There  is  derangement  in  all  the  secreting  or- 
gans, the  stomach — ihe  liver— the  kidneys,  and  indeed 
every  imporlanl  organ  is  frequently  gaogrenous,  and 
in  one  instance,  I  saw  blood  oozing  through  ihe  skin, 
like  drops  of' sweat,  before  the  death  of  the  animal.  If 
any  ell'ectual  remedies  are  ever  discovered,  lliey  must 
be  such  as  will  act  upon  the  solids. 

The  means  for  prevention,  promise  little  more  than 
those  lof  cuie.  1  would  judgej  however,  that  such 
treatment  as  would  contribute  to  the  heallli  and  com- 
fort of  an  animal,  inighl  e.nable  it  better  to  resist  the 
Contagion  of  disease.  'I'o  this  purjiose,  besidis  a  Suf- 
ficiency of  wholesome  food,  nothing  can  contribute 
more  than  an  unlimited  supply  of  salt.  And  1  am 
inclined  to  tliink,  ihat  those  covvs  which  have  a  suffi- 
ciency of  litis  ailicle,  are  more  apt  to  e.-cape  the  disease. 

Mankind  have  been  long  disposed  to  rely  on  lar  and 
other  strong  scented  substances  for  the  jirevenlion  of 
disease.  Surely  the  smell  of  goals  mighl  stand  a  fair 
caodid.ite  for  the  honor,  if  any  slinking  scent  could 
charm  away  distemper. 

Candor  requires,  liiat  some  fads  tliat  seem  lo  op- 
pose the  opinion  advocated  above,  in  relation  to  the 
mode  of  conlagion,  should  be  noticed.  Cows  have 
been  known  to  die  with  symptoms  of  distemper  in  the 
lieart  of  cities,  while  confined  in  close  lots,  and  se- 
cluded from  all  intercourse  with  olher  cattle.  I  ad- 
mit this  lo  be  a  fan,  and  feel  the  force  of  the  difiicuily 
arising  from  it.  The  solution,  however,  may  depend 
on  minute  circumstances  with  which  I  am  unacquaint- 
ed. The  only  case  of  the  kind,  which  has  coiue  un- 
der my  personal  observation,  was  that  of  a  cow,  which 
died  in  three  weeks  after  being  closely  confined  in  a 
lot  in  Richmond.  Being  ignorant  of  the  time  which 
may  elapse  between  Ihe  period  of  exposure  and  of  at- 
tack, we  cannot  determine  that  this  animal  did  not 
contract  the  disease  on  her  way  lo  Kichmond.  But 
admitting  that  she  look  the  disease  after  arriving  in 
her  lot,  I  know  no  more  probable  supposition  of  the 
mode,  than  that  her  hay  or  olher  food  had  been  acci- 
dentally besmeared  with  Ihe  saliva  of  some  distemper- 
ed animal.  'J'liis,  in  a  country,  like  that  around  Uich- 
mond,  filled  up  with  infected  catlle,  would  appear  not 
at  all  improbable.  Very  possibly,  she  was  fed  on  food 
hauled  to  town  by  oxen  of  this  description,  and  their 


driver  would  be  apt  lo  permit  ihem  lo  have  access  lo 
iheir  load. 

The  distemper  may  be  called  a  summer  disease, 
occurring  according  to  my  observation,  between  the 
the  first  of  June  and  the  first  of  December,  Much 
Ihe  larger  number  of  cases  occur  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  very  few,  as  Ihe  cold  season  advances.  This 
may  possibly  be,  because  there  is  less  grazing  in  cold 
weather,  and  the  herd  of  each  owner  is  confined  lo 
itself,  so  that  there  is  less  opportunity  of  spreading 
the  disease  in  winter.  Bui,  a  tendency  to  peculiar 
prevalence  at  some  particular  season  of  the  year,  is  a 
characteristic  of,  perhaps,  every  infectious  disease,  in 
man  or  beast.  VVhelher  the  period  between  expo- 
sure and  attack  is  liiniied  as  in  most  inl'eclious  dis- 
eases, or  without  limit,  as  in  hydropiiobia,  is  a  ques- 
tion unsettled.  It  is  very  certain,  that  hoi  weather 
operates  powerfully  in  exciiing  the  virus  to  action. 
From  my  observation,  I  would  judge  the  period,  be- 
tween exposure  and  attack,  to  be,  within  the  limit  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  that  an  animal  having  escap- 
ed for  this  length  of  time,  is  in  no  danger  unlil  a  fresh 
exposure.  A  large  number,  however,  of  those  expos- 
ed, escape  entirely,  or  have  ihe  disease  so  mildly  that 
it  is  not  perceived. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  chiefly  to  ex- 
cite inquiiy.  If  it  should  be  found  on  farther  invest  - 
gallon  that  the  disease  owes  its  continued  existence 
to  Ihuse  animals  solely,  which  have  been  subjects  of 
il— then  there  would  be  hope  of  exterminating  it,  by 
removing  from  our  farms,  every  one  on  which  suspi- 
cion could  possibly  rest,  and  supplying  their  places, 
by  an  entirely  new  stock.  The  custom  now  is,  to 
place  a  higher  value  on  those  cattle  which  have  re- 
covered trom  the  disease,  under  the  impression  that 
such  will  enjoy  a  future  immunity  from  its  attacks. 
Tills  may  long  be  the  case,  in  cities  and  villages, 
where  a  family  rarely  keeps  more  than  one  cow.  But 
surely  no  farmer  would  desire  lo  keep  an  animal, 
whatever,  might  be  its  inlrinsic  value,  could  he  once 
clearly  ascertain,  that  it  carried  about  it,  a  poison  ca- 
pable of  perpetuating  such  a  disease  among  his  slock. 

A.  B.  C. 


(From  the  Observer  and  Reporter  ) 
BYFIELD  HOGS. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  Societies  in 
our  country,  great  attention  has  been  paid,  and  large 
sums  expended  fur  ihe  improvement  of  stock  of  every 
description.  Hence  il  is.  we  have  horses  and  horned 
catlle  equal  to  the  English  breeds,  and  sheep  that  pro- 
duce all  grades  of  wool;  the  Merino  and  Saxon,  n,.t 
infi'rior  to  the  Sfianisb  and  Saxony  wools. 

Our  hogs  have  also  been  greatly  improved  by  a  cross 
of  the  Chinese  and  Calcutta  breeds.  Olher  descrip- 
tions of  hugs  lately  brought  to  the  western  country, 
promise  a  still  greater  improvement  in  the  slock  of 
ihis  most  valuable  animal.  They  are  ihe  Biifidd,  the 
Stoiss,  and  the  Russian.  Of  the  three,  the  Russian 
is  less  preferable,  being  small  and  too  fat  generally  to 
be  prolific  or  profitable;  but  when  crossed  with  olher 
stock,  a  de^sirahle  breed  is  produced,  but  not  equal  lo 
Ihe  Byfield  or  Swiss;  of  these  two,  time  has  not  yet 
developed  which  is  best.  Mr.  Rohb,  of  Indiana,  gives 
ihe  preference  to  the  Swiss,  while  Mr.  Bird  Smith,  of 
Woodford  county,  who  is  raising  the  above  named 
stock,  gives  the  preference  to  a  cross  produced  through 
the  Byfield  and  Swiss. 

The  Swiss  hog  is  a  dark  brown,  lengthv  and  round 
bodied,  big  bone,  hair  thin  and  coarse,  very  prolific  and 
easily  kept;  weighing  from  two  to  three  hundred 
pounds  at  a  year  old;  at  two  years  old  he  will  weigh 
from  four  lo  five  hundred  pounds.  The  Uvfield  is  a 
beautiful  white  hog;  his  ears  are  small,  pointing  to  the 
nose;  broad  back,  deep  chest,  large  jowls,  short  nose, 
dish  face,  and  thin  hair.  He  was  brought  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (bred  by  G.  Parsons,  Esq.)  to  the  stale  of 
Ohio,  where  his  blood  is  seen  mixed  through  the  great 
variety  of  breeds  of  that  state,  generally  jjroducing  a 
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stock  after  his  own  kind,  as  well  in  colour  as  in  beauty 
and  size.  He  is  three  limes  as  profitable  as  the  common 
hog,  because  he  will  come  lo  maturity  in  half  the  time, 
and  will  nut  consume  half  the  food.  He  is  fat  from  a 
pig  until  he  is  ready  for  the  pickling  tub,  weighing 
from  'iOO  lo  250  at  a  year  old.  Grass  being  his  natural 
food  (as  it  would  seem)  he  is  not  so  subject  to  ihe  sore 
ihroal.a  disease  produced  by  too  much  grazing,  par- 
ticularly on  clover.  He  is  said  to  undergo  the  fatigue 
ofdriving  as  well  if  not  better  than  ihe  common  hog. 
This  at  first  view  would  appear  unreasonable  from  his 
bulky  appearance;  but  when  we  consider  that  he  is 
never  poor,  and  habituated  from  a  pig  to  carry  his  fat, 
increasing  in  strength  as  he  increases  in  weight,  he 
would  not  be  so  liable  to  lag  as  a  hog  quickly  fattened 
would  be.  But  this  quality  is  of  less  importance,  as 
the  completion  of  the  rail  road  will  give  a  different 
direction  to  our  pork. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Smith  intends  to  exhibit  a 
few  of  his  hugs  at  the  stock  fair  next  nionday. 

Agricola. 


Hrices  Current  in  JVeiv  Vovk,  Siplemher  21. 
Btesvax,  yellow,  18  a  20.   CoUon,  New  Orleans,  .15i 
a  181;  Upland,  .HJa  .11;    Alabama,  .15  a  .18.       CMon 
Bng^in?,  Hemp,   yd.  .20  a  .22;  Flax,  .18  a  .19.      Finx, 

American,  20  a  22.  Flaxseed,  '  bush. clean, a ; 

rough, .  a .     Fiour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.50  a  6.62ij 

Canal,  5.68«5.S1;    Bait.   Ilow'd  st.  6.50  a ;    Rh'd 

city  mills,  C. "5  a ;  country,  5.75  a  6.00;     Alesand'a, 

6.00  0  6,25;  Fredericksburg,  5. '5  a ;    Petersburg, 

6.00  a  6.25;  Kye  flour,  3.TS  a ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.    3.62  n  3."5,  per  hhd.    16.50  a Griiiii,  Wheat, 

North,  1.12  a  1.16;  Vir.  1.20  a  1.22;  Rye,  North,  ."8  a 
SO;  Corn,  I'd.  North,  ."G  a  .18.  Barley,  .—  a—; 
t)al5,  South  and  North,  .34  a  35;  Peas,  ivhitc,  dry,  7  bu. 
9.00  a  11.10;  Beans,  1  bu.  8.00  a  10.00;  Proi-isioiis, Beef, 

mess,  10.15  a ;  prime,  6.44  a  6.50;  carjo, a 

;    Pork,   mess,  bbl.    15.15   a   16.00,  prime,   11.15  a 

12.00;  Lard,  .9  a  .lOi. 


FINK   CALVES. 

For  sale,  a  pair  of  twin   bull  calves,  got  by  Bolivar 
out  of  a  cow  huli  Durham  Shorlhorn  and    half  Al'ier- 
ney.     They  are  very  large  and  line  animals  and  will  be 
sold  together  or  separately  for  §50  each.      Apply  to 
1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
•^Imcricim  Farmer  Eslabthliment. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

A  bull  and  cow,  each  three  years  old,  very  handsome 
and  the  cow  an  excellent  milker  may  be  obtained  by 
immediate  application  to  the  subscriber.  Price  of 
each,  §100. 

Also,  a  bull  calf  of  last  spring,  half  Durham  Short- 
horn and  halt  llolstein,  a  very  superior  animal.  Price 
$30. 

The  Holstein  is  a  favorite  breed  of  cattle  at  the  cel- 
ebrated Orange  farm  dair-y  near  Baltimore,  and  they 
are  held  in  equal  esteem  by  Mr.  Barney,  whose  diary 
near  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  best  in  tlie  country  and 
whose  opportunities  of  judging  are  unsurpassed.  Ap- 
ply '"  I-  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

•American  Farmer  Establishmenl. 

DEVON  CATTLE— CHEAP. 
A  well  known  breeder  of  Devon  stock  in  Maryland, 
being  about  to  change  bis  farming  arrangements,  is 
willing  to  sell  out  his  enlire  stock  together  or  sep;\rate- 
ly  at  a  great  bargain.  It  consists  of  a  bull,  three  or 
lour  cows  and  three  heifers,  two  years  old.  All  the 
cows  but  one,  and  nil  the  heifers  are  supposed  to  be 
with  calf  by  the  bull  above  mentioned.  Apply  to 
I.I.  HITCHCOCK. 


POINTER  DOGS. 
Two  full  blood  Pointer  Puppies,  ready  for  delivery, 
for  sale  at  JIO  each,  by  I.  1  HITCHCOCK, 

Aug.  30.  ^tner.  Farmer  Eitfiblishment. 


THE  FULL  BLOOD  DURHAM  SHORTHORN 
BULL  HECTOR  IS  FOR  SALE. 
This  bull  was  bred  oy  Col.  Poivel.  The  beautiful 
imported  bull  Memnon  was  his  sire,  and  Daphne  his 
dam,  both  of  which  are  recorded  in  ibe  English  Herd 
Book  for  1829.  Hector  will  be  four  years  old  in  Octo- 
ber next,  has  no  bad  habits,  and  is  thought  by  a  judi- 
cious breeder,  who  has  seen  the  best  of  this  slock  in 
England  and  America,  not  surpassed  by  any  he  has 
seen.  Col.  Powel  sajs,  that  in  his  late  agricultural 
tour  to  England,  be  saw  no  slock  superior  to  the  an- 
cestors of  Hector.  It  is  a  sulhcient  recommendation 
of  this  bull,  to  state,  that  he  does  not  in  Ihe  least  de- 
tract from  the  reputation  of  Col.  Powel,  as  the  most 
successful  breeder  of  this  slock  in  America. 

The  price  of  Hector  is  §500  cash.     Apply  to  Doctor 
H.  Howard,  Brookville,  Mar) land.         Sept.  13.— 4t. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  proper  season  for  transplanting  Strawberry 
Plants  being  at  hand,  I  offer  for  sale,  a  great  variety 
of  kinds,  among  which  are: 

The  New  Pi.me,  very  large,  productive  and  of  fine 
flavor.  It  seems  to  be  Ihe  best  with  which  we  are  ac- 
.,uainted.     Price  §2  00  per  hundred. 

EiBLT  Scarlet,  Late  Bocrbo.v  Pine,  and  Large 
Early  Scarlet,  are  the  kinds  with  which  our  garden- 
ers mostly  supply  our  market.  Price  f  1.00  per  hun- 
dred. 

Rosehery,  Doirntotni,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Bath  Scarlet, 
Vvke  of  Kent's  Scarlet,  Rasjibeny  llautbois,  JVew  />/aci: 
JUiisk  Haulhois,  tt'ilmol  Superb,  A'ffjie's  Imperial,  Keene's 
Large  Scarlet,  60  cts.  per  dozen. 

Melon,  Methven  Castle,  new  and  splendid  varie- 
lies,  §1  per  dozen. 

The  plants  can   be  put  up  and  sent  to   any  part  of 
the  union.     Orders  should  be  sent  immediatily  to 
1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 


MONTHLY  BUSH  ALPL\E  STRAWBER- 
RIES. 
A  few  plants  of  the  monthly,  or  everbearing  Alpine 
Strawberry,  «'i(Aoiil  niniiers,  BOTH  red  and  white,  may 
be  had  at  Ihe  American  Farmer  Establishment. — 
Price  §1  per  dozen.  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

J.  S.  E.-iSTM.^N,  would  inform  the  public  that  he  is 
prepared  lo  supply  his  customers  with  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Borland's  Spring  Concave  THRESHING  MACHINE, 
which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by  Col.  Edvvard 
Lloyd  and  several  other  gentlemen,  ivho  give  it  the 
decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing  Machine 
they  have  ever  seen.  I  can  furnish  a  number  of  these 
Threshing  Machines,  now  ready  for  delivery  separpite 
from  the  horse  powers. 

1  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  si.x  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  1  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

I  have  in  store  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  I  endeavor  to 
manufacture  in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  male- 
rials,  and  lo  allord  them  on  reasonable  terms  with  a 
liberal  discount  lo  wholesale  dealers.  I  have  likewise 
on  liand,  a  general  assortment  of  G.^kDKN  SEEDS, 
suitible  for  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OR- 
CHARf)  GliASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorscy's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of   Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  iramediatelv  Timothy,  Clover  and 
Orchard  GRASS  SEEDS,  for  which  cash  will  be 
given.  J.  s.  EAST.VIAN. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  season  for  transplanting  Strawberry  Plants  hav- 
ing  nearly  arriveil,  we  oiler  for  sale  a  large  stock  of 
hne  size  plans,  among  which   are: — large  early  Scar- 
let,  Pine    Apple,  Faulkner's   Scarlet   Pine,    Dawnton, 
Lima,  Wilmol's  Superb,  Roseberry,  English  Red  lloul- 
bois.  Black   Musk  do.  French  .Mpine,  White  and  Red 
Monthly,  Sic.     Price  §1  60  a  §S  per  100  plants. 
SEEDS  FOR  FALL  SOWING. 
150  lbs.  black  and  while  Spanish  Radish  SEED. 
40  lbs.  Slimmer  and  winler  SPINACH. 
100  lbs.  prime  London  early  York    Cabbage  SEED, 
and  other  kinds  for  fall  sowing  it  |2  SO  per  lb. 
100  lbs.  German  greens  or  curled  KAIL,  (a  superior 

kind,  raised  at  our  seed  farm  this  year) 
Early  greys  or  ScoU:h  KAIL,  Brussels  SPROUTS, Sic. 
Our  slock  of  Implements  and  held  Seeds,  is  full  and 
general,  enabling  us  lo  fit  oul  farmers  with  almost  ev- 
ery article  used  on  a  farm  at  the  shortest  notice. 
SlNCLAIIlfi  MOORE, 
Aug,  23.  Corner   I  •ihland  Pratt  st. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  is  some  little  improve- 
ment in  flour,  Howard  street  has  been  sold  a  fraction 
higher  than  last  week,  and  holders  are  more  firm,  both 
in  this  and  city  mills,  owing  to  the  small  quanlily  of 
the  flour  coming  in.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard 
street  remains  at  §6.00  Our  extreme  rate  for  white 
wheat  can  only  be  obtained  for  that  of  very  superior 
quality  for  family  flour. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.60  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00  ;  fine  red  ,6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, su liable  f or  segars,  6.00  a  15.00  ;  yellow  and 
red,  9. 00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a  20. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25,00. — Virginia  ,4.00  a .—Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3  50  a  8.10. 

FLOnR  —  beslwh:1e  wheal  family  ,  §6.15  o  1.25;  super 

Howard-slrcet,  6.12^   a  6  25;    city  mills, 6. 00a 

city  mills  extra  6.25  a  — ;— Cokn  .Mkai  bbl  3  624; — 
Grain,  new  red  wheat,  1. 1  ■!  a  1. 16;  white  do  1.20  a  1.30 — 
— Corn,  white,  64  a  65,  yellow,  66  a  61;- — KvE,  65  a  66 

—Oats,  36  o  31. — Beans,  15  n  80— Ieas,  65  a   10 

Olovek-sekd a Timoiht.3.50   o  4.00  0»- 

•mp,"    Grass  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.25  o2. 50 — Herd's.  l.OOn Lucerne  —  a  SIJ  lb.— 

B»rlev,-Flaxseei:1.31ii  1  .50-Cotton  ,Va.  15  a  1 6;  Lou. 
n  n  19;  Alab.  16  a  164;  Teiin.  15  a.  16;  N.  Car.  — a  — ; 
Upland   16  a  18  — Whisket.  hhds.  Isl  |..30.  3o4;  in  bbls. 

32  (1  33 Wool,  Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  55 

a  65;  American  Full  Blood,  50n  55;  three  quarters  do. 
45n50;halfdo.  40  a  45;  quarter  do. 35n40;conimon  35 
a  40.  Umrashed,  Prime  oi-  Saxony  Fleece,  31  a  31; 
.American  Full  Blood,  28  a  31;  three  qnarlcrs  do.  26  o 
28;  half  do.  25  n  26;  qiiarle?  do  25  a  26;common,25  a  26; 
Hemp,  liussi  a,  I  on,  §110  n  ISO,  Country,  dew- rolled,  6 
a  1c.  lb.  wale  I -rolled.  1  a  8c. —Feathers,  38  n  40; — Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.00  n  4.124;  ground.  1 .50  a bbl. 

Iron, gray  pigforl'oundrics  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton.  2 8. 11 0(1  30. Oo;  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 
15.00  a65. 00.  —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.15  a  6.50 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25;  Hickory  ,4  00  a  4.50;  Pine,  2.00. 
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WANTED, 

All  kinds  of  GRASS   SEED,  for  which  a  fair  price 
will  be  given,  by  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

.American  Fanner  Establhhmerd. 


GENERAL 
Agricultural  autl   Horticultural   Establishment: 

COMrRISlNO, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  .Vgricullural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Ottice  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No,  16 
Soulli  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Espenmenlal  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity, 

^j-  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  tne  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  Sic, 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  lo  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  thai  purpose, 

.AcENTS  FOR  TiiF.  FARMER. — .\ll  postmasters  are  retjuested 
lo  act  as  a^^ents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com 
pliance  by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
ilcm.  They  are  authorised  to  rel.ain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber, 'and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  everythird 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

^:p-  Direction  of  Letters. — .Address  all  biisikess  let- 
ters concerning  the  F'armer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "1,  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md," 

Printed  by  J.  D,  Toy,  comer  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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The  contract  heretofore  existing  between  the  pub- 
lisher of  this  paper  and  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.  having 
expired  by  its  own  liniiialion,  Mr.  S.  has  retired  from 
the  Editorial  desli,  at  which  he  has  presided  for  the 
last  three  years,  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  proprie- 
tor, and.  no  doubt,  wiili  those  also  of  the  patrons  of  the 
paper.  The  Edilurial  labors  and  responsibilities,  with 
their  attendant  pains  and  pleasures,  are  assumed  by 
less  e.xperienced,  though,  it  is  hoped,  by  competent 
hands.  The  indulgence  of  our  readers  is  earnestly 
invoked  for  any  and  all  errors  that  may  be  apparent  in 
our  efforts  to  please  and  instruct  them.  'I'he  high 
value  of  the  American  Farmer  h.is  always  been  ac- 
knowledged to  consist  rather  in  the  contributions  of 
its  practical  correspondenis,  than  in  the  lucubrations 
of  its  editors.  Arrangements  have  been  made,  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  secure  lor  its  columns,  hereafter,  a 
fair  share  of  original  cunlribulions,  as  well  as  much 
excellent  selected  matter,  not  otherwise  so  easily  ac- 
cessible to  its  readers.  We  commence  by  aslimg  our 
readers, one  and  all,  earnestly  but  respectfully,  to  favor 
ns  with  contributions  for  our  columns,  however  shore, 
and,  10  them,  sesmingly  unimportant.  We  are  confi- 
dent, there  is  scarcely  a  reader  of  the  Farmer  who 
might  not,  if  he  would,  send  us  something  useful  once 
a  month,  or  ofiener,  concerning  the  treatment  of  his 
!and,  of  his  crop,  of  his  animals,  his  fruit  trees  or 
vines,  or  some  department  of  his  culture  or  domestic 
economy.  No  other  man  than  the  farmer  has  such  a 
variety  of  subjects  upon  which  to  employ  his  pen,  nor 
can  any  other  topic  be  so  easy  to  write  usefully  upon, 
as  a  man's  daily  employment  and  experience. 

Farmers,  and  all  other  persons  unaccustomed  to  write 
out  their  ideas,  are  apt  to  believe  that  they  "  cannot 
write  well  enough  for  publication."  They  are  searcly 
aware  that  the  foundation  of  a  good  essay  or  letter  is 
a  subject  wl:ich  either  they  understand  and  design  to 
treat  instructively,  or  which  they  do  not  understand, 
and  therefore  desire  information  upon;  that  the  e.\ecu- 
tion  of  their  design  consists  in  merely  a  plain  state- 
ment of  what  is  known,  or  of  what  is  desired;  that, 
indeed,  the  whole  art  of  this  kind  of  writing  consists 
in  using  no  art  at  all,  but  in  speaking  '-right  on" — 
and  if  they  want  an  illustration  of  the  fact,  let  this 
article  serve  them  as  such. 


GREYHOtJ.NPS. — Observing,  some  weeks  ago,  men- 
tion made  in  the  newspapers  that  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  had  received  from  Mr.  Davesac,  now  in 
Europe,  four  fine  greyhounds, of  a  choice  and  valuable 
breed,  the  proprietor  of  the  American  Farmer  Estab- 
lishment wrote  10  the  President,  asking  for  a  pair  of 
the  expected  puppies,  for  liis  breeding  farm  near  Bal- 
timore, in  order  to  propagate  the  breed  pure  in  this 
country.  The  following  letter  was  soon  after  received 
in  reply,  and  subsequently  the  animals  have  been  re- 
moved  to  the  farm  above  mentioned,  near  Govan's- 
town,  where  ihey  will  be  carefully  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagating  their  species. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  proprietor  to  procure  and  keep  for  sale,  at  his 
"Cottage  Farm,"  as  great  a  variety  as  possible  of  do- 
mestic animals,  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Such  as 
are  wanted  by  farmers  will  claim  his  first  attention, 
but  the  more  rare  species,  such  as  ferrets,  English 
rabbits,  Guinea  pijs,  many  varieties  of  useful  or  beau- 
tiful birds,  gold  fish,  &c.  will  be  added  to  the  collec- 
tion as  fast  as  the  necessary  accommodaiions  can  be 
provided  for  them.  In  this  collection  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, none  but  the  clioicest  and  most  valuable  breeds 
and  varieties  u-ill  be  kept-  The  proprietor  takes  the 
liberty  to  request  gentlemen  who  may  have  it  in  their 
power,  to  aid  him  in  enlarging  his  collection,  by  con- 
tributing animals,  of  choice  breeds  or  curious  kinds 
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or  by  giving  him  notice  where  such  may  be  procured. 
Equal  pains  will  be  used  by  the  proprietor,  and  the 
same  assistance  is  respectfully  asked  of  others,  espe- 
cially of  gentlemen  visiting  foreign  countries,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  collection  of  Plants,  by  sending  him 
seeds,  or  other  means  of  propagating  them.  All  costs 
and  charges  will  be  paid,  and  lair  compensation  will 
at  all  limes  be  cheerfully  made  for  valuable  specimens 
of  either  plants  or  animals  lor  this  establishment — and 
the  proprietor  takes  this  opportunity  to  return  liis 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  valuable  present. 

Washington  city,  D.  C.      J 
Mr.  Hitchcock:  Jlug.  27,  liJ33.  J 

Dear  Sir — The  President  desires  me  to  say,  that 
your  favor  has  been  received.  Unfortunately  since  the 
arrival  of  ihe  dogs  three  of  the  pups  have  been  stolen, 
and  a  fourth  died  —  the  others  were  disposed  of  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  your  letter.  Finding  that  we  can- 
not give  them  here  that  attention  required,  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  away  two  of  the  sluts,  but  reiains  the 
dog  and  one  of  the  best  sluls — she  is  now  heavy  with 
pup  by  the  dog — they  seem  to  be  of  fine  blood,  but 
not  as  large  as  I  have  seen  them.  As  you  have  an  es- 
tablishment for  the  "rearing  and  dissemination  of  use- 
ful domestic  animals,"  the  President  desires  me  to  add 
that  you  can  have  the  dog  and  slut,  to  stock  your  es- 
tablishment, until  he  retires  to  his  farm  in  Tenne.ssee, 
when  he  will  require  a  pair  of  their  blood,  or  the  dog 
and  slut,  the  balance  of  increase  for  your  benefit.  The 
President  lias  a  great  desire  that  the  country  should 
be  benefited  by  tliisfine  race  of  dogs,  and  particular- 
ly the  prairies  of  the  west,  which  are  so  well  calcula- 
ted for  them,  to  prove  beneficial  to  their  ov.-ners.  As 
fur  reciprocation  the  President  thanks  you,  and  de- 
sires nothing  in  return,  you  can  have  them  as  soon  as 
sent  for.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  some  of  these  days 
to  visit  your  establishment  in  Baltimore.  The  Presi- 
dent lenders  his  regards  to  you. 

In  haste,  1  am,  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't. 

A.  Jackson,  Jr. 


Mowing  Wheat. — A.  writer  in  the  Maine  Farmer 
recommends  mowing  wheal,  instead  of  reaping  or  crad- 
ling it.  He  contends,  that,  by  this  method,  three- 
fourlhs  of  the  usual  lime  of  harvesting  is  saved,  at  a 
season  when  time  is  particularly  valuable;  that  a  great- 
er quantity  of  straw  is  saved,  and  that  the  dulling  of 
the  scythe  the  succeeding  year,  on  the  old  stubble,  is 
prevented. 


tion,  respecting  the  quality  of  the  wine  made  from 
them— either  by  letter,  or  through  the  medium  of  your 
useful  paper,  and  oblige.         Yours,  respectfully, 

Isaac  Ddnbab. 
N.  B.  If  you  know  any  thing  about  the  product  of 
the   .Schuylkill  Muscadelle,  you  will  please  let  me 
know  in  the  same  way.     I  have  a  few  of  the  vines 
Ihat  are  bearing.  J.  p. 

[The  Isabella  Grape  has  not  been  used  to  any  extent 
for  making  wine  ;  but  the  few  trials  lhat  have  been 
made  of  it,  resulted  very  favorably.  One  gentleman 
in  this  city  made  some  wine  of  the  Isabella,  and  it 
was  very  poor  for  five  years;  but,  when  seven  years 
old,  it  was  very  superior.  Another  gentleman,  on 
Long  Island,  made  some  wine  from  it,  which  was  very 
good.  This  is  all  the  informalion  I  have  on  the  subject. 

The  Schuylkill  Muscadelle,  or  Muskadine,  as  it  is 
called,  and  the  York  Madeira,  as  it  is  still  more  com- 
monly called,  has  been  used  for  wine  for  many  years 
iri  Pennsylvania,  and  makes  very  tolerable  wine.— 
Ed  Jim.  Farm  ] 


A  farmer  near  Albany.  N.  Y.  raised  on  one  acre  and 
three-quarters  of  low,  wet  land,  si.\ly-two  and  a  half 
bushels  of  wheat.  He  attributes  his  success  to  two 
c,i  uses— sowing  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  and  draining  the  land  well  by  ditches  twelve  feet 
apart.  He  observes,  particularly,  that  it  was  an  old 
pasture  lot,  that  he  applied  no  manure  to  it,  but 
"ploughed  and  harrowed  it  till  it  was  mellow  and 
fine." 


Doctor  Thomas  C.  Walker,  of  Baltimore  county, 
has  presented  us  with  a  specimen  of  an  apple  which 
he  cultivates,  and  which  he  calls  the  green  stem.  It 
is  of  good  size,  very  beauliful,  and  ripens  in  October. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  a  liberal  farmer,  he  offers  scions 
from  his  orchard,  and  we  will  forward  him  any  re- 
quests for  them  lhat  may  be  made,  without  expense  to 
him  or  ourselves. 


GK.APES. 

Mr.  Hitchcock:  ^i/gnsl  24(4,  IS33. 

Dear  Sir — 1  have  a  small  vineyard  of  1200  bearing 
vines, of  the  Madeira  and  Cape  Grape,  and  wish  to  in- 
crease it  from  the  Isabella  grape,  if  1  could  be  inform- 
ed of  the  quality  of  wine  made  from  Ihern  I  am  sat- 
isfied, from  the  few  I  have,  that  they  are  great  bear- 
ers :  Yuu  will,  therefore,  confer  a  great  favor  on  me, 
j  by  giving  mc  all  the  information  you  have  in  posses- 


Pickling.— A  writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer 
furnishes  and  recommends,  from  experience,  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  |  iekling  cucumbers: 

"To  each  hundred  of  cucumbers  put  a  pint  of  salt, 
and  pour  in  boiling  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole. 
Cover  them  tight  to  prevent  the  steam  from  escaping, 
and  in  this  condition  let  them  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Tliey  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  and  after 
being  wiped  perfectly  dry,  care  being  taken  that  the 
skin  is  not  broken,  placed  in  the  jar  in  which  they  are 
to  be  kept.  Boiling  vinegar  (if  spice  is  to  be  used  it 
should  be  boiled  with  the  vinegar)  is  then  to  be  put 
to  them,  the  jar  closed  light,  and  in  a  fortnight  deli- 
cious hard  pickles  are  produced,  as  green  a3°the  day 
they  were  upon  the  vines." 

To  M.AKE  a  Farmer. — The  celebrated  Marshall 
said  that  "attendance  and  attention  will  make  any  man 
a  fanner."  He  was  brought  up  to  commerce,  and  did 
not  give  any  attention  to  farming  until  a  mature  peri- 
od ot  life.  He  then  took  a  worn-out  farm  of  three 
hundred  acres  near  London.  In  three  months  he  dis- 
missed his  bailiff,  and  performed,  by  the  aid  of  study 
and  practice,  the  duties  of  his  office  himself.  He 
kept  minutes  of  his  operations,  and  published  those 
from  n'l4  to  1777.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  su- 
perior to  most  of  his  contemporary  farmers.  Arthur 
Young,  too,  was  brought  up  to  commerce.  Middleton, 
in  his  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Middlesex,  says 
one  of  the  best  farmers  in  that  county  was  a  retired 
tailor.  The  reason  why  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  to  other  professions  often  make  excellent  farmers  is 
lhat  they  have  a  real  laste  for  agricullure,  and  enter 
it  with  a  zeal  to  which  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  to  it  from  infancy  are  strangers.  Bakewell's  ad- 
vice to  young  farmers  was  "to  see  what  others  are  do- 
ing," or,  in  other  words,  to  read  what  others  are  do- 
ing.— j\'ew  York  Farmer. 


Pi.ouGiiiNG  IN  Clover  for  Wheat  and  Corn. 
—  A  farmer,  in  a  communication  in  the  Columbia  Sen- 
tinel, says,  by  Ihe  aid  of  gypsum,  and  by  ploughing 
in  the  clover,  land  can  be  brought  into  a  hiuh  state  of 
cultivation,  allowing  a  rapid  succession  of  crops,  that 
are  constantly  improving.  The  farmers  in  his  vicinity 
are  fast  adopting  this  easy  and  cheap  method  of  en- 
riching iheir  farms.  One  ploughing,  allowing  the  clo- 
ver to  ferment  undisturbed,  is  considered  to  produce 
double  the  crops  lhat  two  or  more  ploughings  would. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

The  Livf  rpool  paper  of  Thursday.  August  27,  says 
that  "the  Cotton  Market  on  Saturday  and  Monday 
has  been  quiet — the  sales  for  the  two  days  are  about 
4000  bags  at  Friday's  prices."  [The  prices  of  Friday 
were  an  advance  of  i  to  ii}  for  American  and  Brazil, 
and  i  for  other  descriptions  ] 
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(From  the  Farmers'  Kegister.) 
Discovery  op  Marl  in  a  New  District. 

"Lime  is  the  basis  of  every  agricultural  improvcmenl." 
Baroti  Htpbuni's  Huivcij  of  Kast  Lothian. 
Mankind  have,  in  all  agpg  and  countries,  been  pione 
to  seek  deliverance  from  ihe  curse  originally  inflicted 
on  the  race,  that  tliey  should  live  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.  This  pnipensily  often  leads  us  to  seize  with 
avidity,  any  scheme,  however  wild,  which  has  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  promises  great  resulis,  from 
little  effort.  It  subjects  us,  in  every  department  of 
life,  to  the  vilest  tricks  of  the  vilest  impostors. 

Tho  wisdom  paid  for  by  experience,  often  at  an 
enormous  price,  may,  sometimes,  remedy  the  direct 
evils  resulting  from  this  principle.  But,  there  are 
others  growing  out  of  an  antagonist  propensity,  affect- 
ing the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  community, 
perhaps,  still  more  seriously.  Having  suffered  our- 
selves, or  having  seen  others  suffer  severely,  by  has- 
tily adopting  novel  plans  of  improvement,  which  had 
nothing  to  recomniend  them,  but  the  extravagant 
praises  of  their  propagators,  we  sometimes  become 
prejudiced  against  every  change  in  conducting  the 
concerns  of  life,  and  obstinately  persist  in  old  practices, 
merely  because  they  have  been  tried,  although  daily 
witnessing;  and  acknowledging  their  defects,  rather 
than  expose  ourselves  ta  ridicule  fur  failure  in  an  un- 
tried course. 

The  foregoing  remarks  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
district  for  which  this  article  is  particularly  intended, 
but  with  much  qualification  and  allowance.  The 
agriculturists  uf  middle  Virginia  are  generally  intel- 
ligent and  enterprising.  Tliey  see  and  deplore  their 
peculiar  obstacles  to  improvement.  Their  efforts  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  been  thwarted  or  controlled  by  the 
privations  of  nature,  or  the  still  more  galling  and  into- 
lerable, because  unjust, oppressive  and  relentless  regu- 
lations of  man.  From  the  forced  introduction  of  the 
African  laborer,  to  the  present  day,  we  have  felt  the 
influence  of  governmental  interference  in  the  regula- 
tion of  domestic  industry;  and  we  are  still — ungrateful 
for  the  paternal  interposition. 

After  yielding  to  gloomy  forebodings  in  relation  to 
the  agriculture  of  his  native  land,  so  as,  sometimes, 
almost  to  be  driven  to  the  painful  alternative  of  emi- 
gration— to  his  feelings,  nearly  synonymous  with  ex- 
patriation— the  writer  thinks  he  can  perceive  brighter 
prospects  before  us.  These  hopes  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  being  excited  by  the  perusal  of  "An  Essay 
on  Calcareous  Manures,"  by  Mr.  Riiffin,of  Prince 
George.  The  publication  of  this  work,  il  is  believed, 
will  form  a  mo^t  impurltnl  era  in  the  agricultural  his- 
tory of  Ihe  state.  No  man  can  understandingly  read  the 
book  without  perceiving  the  pleasing  opporl  unity  afford- 
ed the  inhabitants  of  the  tide- water  country,  of  renovat- 
ting  their  exhausted  fields,  and  many  of  our  agricultural 
brethren  beyond  the  mountains,  of  almost  indefinitely 
enriching  their  already  fertile  soil.  The  great  value 
ef  lime,  as  a  manure,  has  long  been  known  irt  Europe, 
and  indeed,  the  true  secret  of  the  surprisingly  large 
crops  of  which  we  sometimes  read, seems  to  consist  in 
its  use.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Ruffin  to  point  out, 
for  some  parts  of  our  own  country,  exhau.itless  stores 
of  this  kind  of  manure,  and  to  digest  and  develope  a 
theory  of  its  operations,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
hardly  be  controverted. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  calcareous 
matters  to  any  valuable  o.xtent,  were  denied  to  that 
part  of  Virginia  between  tide-water  and  the  mountains. 
The  writer  of  this  article  having  recently  discovered 
considerably  extensive  beds  uf  clay  marl  on  hia  own 
land,  and  perceived  the  indications  of  it  on  the  lands  of 
others,  feels  impelled,  however  diffidently,  to  make  a 
communication  to  the  public,  of  the  very  small  degree 
of  information,  as  yet  acquired  on  the  subject  by  him- 
•elf.     He  has  known  from  his  childhood  that  there 


were  very  numerous  pebbly  concretions  issuiug  from 
the  clay  in  the  gullies,  and  the  crevices  and  fis;ures 
of  the  rocks,  possessing  the  qualities  of  lime,  inasmuch 
as  they  made  a  good  cement  for  plastering,  a;id  would 
be  rendered  caustic  by  burning.  But  of  these  there 
were  nut  enough  to  be  valuable  in  the  purposes  of  ma- 
sonry, and  of  marl,  the  writer  knew  scarcely  more  I  ban 
could  be  learned  from  the  definition  in  a  dictionary — 
nut  even  knowing  that  lime  was  necessarily  a  conslitu- 
ent.  On  reading  a  lew  pages  in  Mr.  Ruffin's  book,  he 
began  to  suspect  that  the  clay  in  which  those  calcare- 
ous pebbles  were  found,  was  itself  calcareous,  and  a 
very  slight  examination  confirmed  the  suspicion. 

Primary  formations  sometimes  furnish  ledges  of 
magnesiau  limestone.  Lime  and  its  combinations, 
as  the  writer  believes,  are  generally  found  in  lands 
that  are  of  secondary  formation,  that  is,  lands  which 
have  at  some  time  formed  the  beds  of  seas  or  lakes,  or 
undergune  some  radical  change  of  structure  since  the 
creation.  And  this  it  is  believed  is  the  chief  source 
whence  lime  is  obtained.  A  stripe  or  vein  of  land  of 
secondary  formal  ion,  passes  through  Prince  Edward 
county,  from  north  to  south,  containing  small  veins  of 
pit  coal,  coal  slate,  freestone,  whinsione,  large  strata 
of  sandstone,  occasionally  slightly  calcareous,  and 
other  substances  usually  found  in  such  lands.  Many 
of  the  strata  of  rock  are  impregnated  with  common 
salt,  epsom  sail,  and  other  saline  matters.  There  are 
occasionally  to  be  found  very  minute  seams  or  veins  of 
selenite  (crystal ized  gypsum)  though,  as  yet,  none  have 
been  discovered  large  enough  to  become  important  in  ag- 
riculture. It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  those 
rocks  which  have  tliis  substance  deposited  in  their 
crevices  are,  throughout,  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  it. 

As  to  the  exient  of  this  kind  of  land,  the  wriler  pos- 
sesses no  exact  knowledge.  His  personal  observation 
of  it  extends  from  a  few  miles  to  the  north  east  of 
Willis's  mounlain  in  Buckingham,  almost  to  the  Roa- 
noke in  Mecklenburg.  It  is  said  to  go  many  miles 
into  North  Carolina,  crossing  the  river  Hyco.  But 
neither  its  suuthern  or  northern  termination  are  known 
to  the  writer.  In  width  it  varies  very  much  in  differ- 
ent neighborhoods;  in  some  places  being  eight  or  ten 
miles  wide,  and  in  others  very  narrow,  or  even  appa- 
rently swallowed  up  in  Ihe  hills  of  primary  formation. 
A  stranger  travelling  from  Raine's  tavern  to  Farm- 
ville.  Would,  on  locdiing  westwardly  from  some  points 
on  the  road,  suppose  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  vast 
river,  from  the  depression  of  this  land  below  the  adja- 
cent country.  This  kind  of  land  is  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, of  very  considerable  width,  where  it  has  long 
borne  the  name  of  the  clover  forest  country,  from  its 
pro))ensity  to  prodiice.  in  wet  summers,  a  species  of 
annual  clover,  called  the  buffalo,  of  a  teauliful  and 
luxuriant  growth.  The  seed  of  this  clover,  like  those 
of  cheat  and  many  other  plants,  require  much  moisture, 
at  a  particular  juncture,  to  excite  them  to  vegetatiun, 
so  that  the  crop  is  hut  seldom  seen. 

For  many  miles  on  the  south  side  of  the  Appomat- 
tox, this  stiipe  of  land  contracts  to  a  much  narrower 
space.  It  has  been  long  since  the  writer  was  in  the 
eastern  end  of  Charlotte  or  the  western  end  of  Meck- 
lenburg. But  he  is  inclined  to  believe,  from  his  recol- 
lection of  the  country,  that,  in  those  parts,  this  kind 
of  land  is  very  broad,  Il  is  generally  accompanied  by 
a  very  bold  stralnm  of  black  rock,  particularly  striking 
whenever  the  wriler  has  been  able  to  trace  it. 

The  character  of  the  soil,  generally,  in  this  vein  of 
land,  has  not  stood  high.  The  subsoil  being  common- 
ly what  is  called  pipi;  clay,  it  is  very  wet  in  winter,  so 
much  so,  that  in  some  parts  roads  could  scarcely  be 
made  without  the  aid  of  eMraneous  materials.  The 
soil  however  is  more  favorable  to  the  production  of 
grass  than  that  of  the  adjacent  lands  of  primary  forma- 
tion, and  when  apparently  exhausted,  more  S|eedily 
furnishes  materials  for  ils  own  resuscitation. 

The  existence  of  lands  half  way  between  tide- 
water and  the  mountains,  capable  of  furnishing  calca- 
reous manures,  is  a  fact  novel  and  unexpected — this 


being  a  locality  as  little  likely  to  enjoy  such  an  advan- 
tane,  as  any  in  the  state.  So  that,  some  ground  is 
afforded  for  inferring  that  there  may  be  other  similar 
stiipes  of  land,  intersecting  the  stale  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  the  means  for  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  this  best  of  all  manures  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
slate  most  needing  it,  whenever  the  facilities  for 
transportation,  by  improving  the  'navigation  of  our 
slreains  and  constructing  rail  roads,  shall  have  been 
sufficiently  afforded.  In  reply  to  the  question,  how 
some  pans  of  .Scotland  could  have  been  so  surprising- 
ly improved  within  a  few  years,  an  old  farmer  of  that 
couniry  observed,  that  they  owed  it  all  to  good  roads 
and  lime. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  all  that  section 
so  abundanily  furnishing  coal,  in  Goochland,  in  the 
lower  end  of  Powhatan,  and  in  Chesterfield,  contains 
also  bountiful  supplies  of  marl.  NVe  would  also  ex- 
pect to  find  it  in  the  level  swampy  country  to  the 
south  and  south-west  of  Manchester. 

In  countries  where  this  kind  of  manure  has  been 
fairly  tried,  there  would  be  little  need  of  urging  its 
imporlance.  Scotland,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  atro, 
was  remarkable  for  the  sterility  of  its  soil,  for  the  po- 
verty of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  [n  agricultural  skill  and  prosperity, 
and  the  high  rate  at  whicli  its  lands  are  rented,  it  now 
stands,  if  not  before  all  other  countries  in  the  wurld, 
at  least  in  the  foremost  rank.  All  the  agricultural 
writers  of  that  country,  ascribe  to  the  instrumentality 
of  limCj  the  chief  agency  in  effecting  this  change.  In 
our  own  state,  until  very  recently,  but  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  subject.  Our  forefathers  having 
an  abundance  of  virgin  soil  before  them,  thought  little 
of  troubling  themselves  about  manures  of  any  sort. — 
Instead  of  lending  to  the  earih,  wiih  a  view  of  draw- 
ing interest,  we  have  been  lavishly  squandering  the 
principal.  And  after  the  stock  was  nearly  exhausted, 
we  have  found  putrescent  manures  too  unattainable  in 
sufficient  quantities,  and  too  transient  in  their  effects, 
to  restore  to  the  soil  its  pristine  vigor.  In  some  states 
of  disease,  diffusible  stimulants  serve,  perhaps,  only 
to  burn  out  more  hastily  the  remnants  of  viiality.  The 
patient  needs  something  permanent — tonics,  whic 
will  produce  a  constitutional  change,  and  afford  scope 
for  the  action  of  siimnlants.  In  this  light,  lime,  as  a 
manure,  may  be  viewed.  It  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  the  constitution  of  every  good  soil — a  constituent 
in  the  formation  of  every  vegetable,  and  we  believe 
that  scarcely  a  single  plant  could  be  brought  to  matu- 
rity if  entirely  deprived  of  ils  agency. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  of  our  geologists,  that  all 
the  strata  of  rocks  in  this  district  of  country,  which 
pursue  an  extensive  range,  observe  a  course  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  This  opinion 
is,  in  Ihe  main,  correct.  The  ledge  of  black  rock, 
however,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  traced,  continues  in  about  a  due  north  and 
south  direction,  intersecting  the  general  range  of  stra- 
ta, at  about  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  This  may 
readily  be  perceived  from  its  outrunnings,  which  ap- 
pear above  ground,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  fifteen 
miles;  from  the  lands  of  llie  late  .lohn  \V.  Eppes, 
Esq.  of  Buckingham,  to  several  miles  south  of  Prince 
Edward  Court  House.  This  we  believe  to  be  the 
case  with  others  of  the  ledges  of  round  black  rock, 
which  occasionally  traverse  the  country.  They  ap- 
pear to  form  braces,  inlersecting  the  ledges,  which 
run  northeast  and  southwest.  The  stripe  of  secon- 
dary land,  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  seems 
generally  to  stretch  from  north  to  scnith.  but  the  strata 
of  rocks  embedded  in  it  go  northeast  and  southwest, 
and  dip  towards  the  nnrlhwest,at  right  angles  to  their 
course.  The  outrunnings  of  ledges  which  may  be  ob- 
served on  Ihe  western  side  of  this  strip  of  land, 
though  interrupted  by  it  for  some  distance,  may  be 
found  again  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  preserving  the 
same  course,  and  liaving  the  same  accompaniments. 
We  thought  it  might  nut  be  amiss  to  record  these  obser- 
vations, though  entirely  unconnected  with  our  subject. 
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The  writer  felt  hound  lo  lurnish  tn  the  public  infor- 
mation  whicli  circumstances  threw  in  liis  way,  how- 
ever imperfectly  he  lias  performed  the  task;  because, 
he  hoped  it  might  cause  others,  better  qualified,  to  in- 
VfcStigale  this  iin|)ortant  subject.  To  be  placed  before 
the  public  in  this  way,  lo  him,  is  a  novel  and  unplea- 
sant piedicament.  But  if  he  can  thus  e.xcite  those 
living  in  the  same  range  of  land  with  himself,  or  per- 
sons elsewhere,  enjoying  the  same  advantage,  to  at- 
tend to  the  subject  of  marl,  he  will  consider  himself 
highly  rewarded. 

It  only  remains  for  him  to  state  that  he  has  no  ex- 
perience  of  the  benefits  of  marling,  having  but  recent- 
ly discovered  the  e.vistence  of  marl  on  his  land.  He 
has  spread  about  a  thousand  horse  cart  loads  on  about 
ten  acres  of  land,  dropping  the  loads  in  squares  of 
twenty  feet.  Nearly  all  this  land  was  in  the  second 
growth  of  trees,  having  lon^  been  considered  totally 
exhausted,  and  very  much  gullied.  He  proposes  to 
cultivate  a  part  of  this  ground  in  corn  and  a  part  in 
cotton.  Should  it  produce  good  crops,  it  n.ay  be  con- 
sidered a  triumphant  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  marl,  as 
none  who  view  the  land  now,  can  be  persuaded  to  au- 
gur favorably  concerning  it. 

Our  experience  in  marling,  suiBces  to  convince  us 
that  it  is  not  one  of  the  expedients  to  become  rich 
without  trouble.  The  operation  is  both  expensive  and 
laborious,  especially  in  winter,  on  a  wet  soil  and  rot- 
ten substratum.  And  even  should  its  avails  equal  the 
representations  of  writers  on  the  subject,  they  are  on- 
ly lobe  attained  by  indusiry  and  perseverance,  direct- 
ted  by  some  degree  of  skill.  W.  S.  Morton. 

A'cnr  Fiirmvilk,  Febniaiy  22,  1833. 

To  the  foregoing  important  communication,  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  adding  some  extracts  from  several 
letters  written  by  Dr."  Morton  on  the  same  subject, 
but  without  any  e.\pectalion  of  their  being  publislied, 
and  before  he  suspected  that  the  Farmers'  Register 
would  have  an  existence.  The  more  minute  descrip- 
tions which  these  extracts  furnish,  we  are  sure  will 
be  both  interesting  and  useful  to  many  who  reside  in 
the  region  through  which  our  correspondent  supposes 
this  calcareous  formation  may  be  found.  In  the  infan- 
cy of  a  discovery  which  promises  to  prove  so  impor- 
tant to  an  extensive  district,  the  directions  to  those 
who  desire  to  pursue  the  invesiigation,  cannot  be  too 
full  or  minute.  We  trust  that  this  will  serve  with 
Dr.  M.  to  excuse  us  for  thus  extracting  from  his  let- 
ters: our  other  patrons  will  not  consider  that  any  apol- 
ogy is  required. 

December  nth,  1832. 

I  presume  it  will  excite  in  you  as  much  pleasure  as 
surprise,  to  learn,  that  in  this  part  of  the  state,  calca- 
reous manures  can  be  found  ,and  possibly, in  considera- 
ble abundance.  The  opinion  has  obtained  currency, 
that  in  geological  structure  a  primary  formation  pre- 
vails from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  tide-water. 
This  is  certainly  correct  in  the  main.  There  is,  how- 
ever, at  least  one  slight  exception.  Having  paid  but 
little  attention  to  geolugy,  and  been  but  a  very  mode- 
rate traveller,  my  information  extends  not  far  from 
home, 

A  strip  or  vein  of  land  extends  from  near  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Ur.  Hubbard,  of  Buckingham,  a  few 
miles  to  the  noriheast  of  Willis's  mountain,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Samuel  L.  Locket,  Esq.  on  the  Ro- 
anoke, in  Mecklenburg,  evidently  bearing  all  the  evi- 
dences of  secondary  formation.  How  much  farther  it 
may  extend  each  or  either  way,  I  know  not.  It  con- 
tains free-stone,  whin,  coal  slate,  small  veins  of  very 
fine  coal,  smooth  quartz,  river  stone,  marine  and  ep- 
SOBD  salts,  and  many  other  matters,  clearly  indicating 
the  secimdary  character.  In  some  places  there  are 
numerous  very  small  and  irregular  seams  of  calcareous 
matter,  between  the  sirala  and  in  the  broken  crevices 
of  the  rock,  and  occasionally,  deposits  in  the  vallies, 
of  calcareous  clay,  which,  1  suppose,  may  fairly  come 
under  the  denomination  of  rnarl. 
'**'"**    I  have  known,  for  many  years. 


that  my  land  conlained  some  mudificaiion  of  lime,  and 
have  frequently  mended  broken  plastering  about  the 
house,  with  a  cement  made  of  calcareous  pebbles  found 
in  the  gullies  Jiut  having  a  very  vague  idea  of  marl, 
1  never  thouyhl  of  seeking  for  it  here,  until  1  lortu- 
nately  met  with  your  work  on  calcareous  manures. — 
After  meeting  wnli  this,  I  made  search,  and  very  rea- 
dily found  two  drjiiisits,  which,  1  believe,  contain  lime 
enough  to  render  lluein  valuable  as  manure.  1  have, 
however,  no  means  of  accurately  determining  their 
quantiiy  of  lime.  There  are,  also,  very  small  veins 
of  a  calcareous  ajipearance,  containing  crystals  which 
1  lake  to  be  gyp?uin— and  extensive  beds,  near  these, 
of  a  very  fine  clay  of  a  marly  appearance,  which  will 
not  effervesce  with  muriatic  aciil,  possibly  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  sulphuric.  One  would,  on  first 
sight,  prefer  this,  as  manure,  to  the  clay,  which  does 
effervesce  with  muriatic  acid. 

I  find  the  deposits,  in  every  instance,  lying  under  a 
superstratum  of  black  gravel,  and  in  ihe  gullies  above 
these  deposits,  it  lies  in  minute  seams,  between  the 
strata  of  rocks  and  in  their  crevices,  from  which,  in 
very  wet  weather,  it  issues  of  the  color  and  consis- 
tence of  cream,  and,  on  drying-,  forms  a  very  hard  ce- 
ment. Wherever  there  is  an  accumulation  of  clay  in 
the  banks  of  the  gullies,  about  such  places,  it  seems 
to  become  marly;  I  suppose,  from  the  exiidalion,  so 
often  occurring  from  those  seams. 

January  19(/i,  1S33. 
The  hill  side  above  my  marl  bed  is  composed  of  nu- 
merous strata  of  slaty  sand-stone  and  coal  slate,  which 
I  suppose  to  be  slightly  calcareous,  their  innumerable 
crevices  and  seams  being  filled  with  either  chalky 
concretions,  or  soft  calcareous  matter.  The  water 
oozing  from  these  strata  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  com- 
ing in  contact  with  pipe  clay,  is  filtered  through,  and 
deposits  lime.  The  lollowing  fact,  I  think,  confirms 
this  opinion.  About  the  richest  marl  I  have  found,  is 
contained  in  the  sciie  of  what  was,  within  my  recol- 
lection, a  gulley  of  considerable  depth,  now  filled  with 
clay  marl;  so  that,  I  should  judge,  the  marl  is  con- 
stantly forming  in  situations  suitable  for  the  deposite 
of  lime. 

The  beds  of  marl,  in  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  cov- 
ered by  beds  of  black  gravel,  the  gravel  having  assum- 
ed about  the  same  shapes  and  appearance,  except  in 
color,  as  the  calcareous  concretions  below.  From  this, 
I  would  infer,  that  the  gravel  was  once  calcareous, 
thoogh  now  probably  chalybeate,  and  that  the  lime  is 
constantly  sinking,  or  in  some  other  way  wasting. 

Lower  down,  or,  to  the  eastward  of  the  marl  bed,  I 
find  in  the  crevices  and  fissures  of  the  rock,  thin  lay- 
ers of  beautiful  selenite,  the  crystals  being  so  delicate, 
that  they  scaicely  can  be  handled  without  demolition. 
In  the  vicinity,  and  lo  the  east  of  this  material,  there 
are  much  fewer  of  the  limy  concretions;  but  a  vast 
deal  of  rich  looking  clay,  of  a  very  unctuous  feel, 
when  wet.  Possibly  this  clay  may  contain  lime,  com- 
bined with  sulphuric  acid.  About  these  seams  of  se- 
lenite, much  common  salt  is.  in  frosty  dry  weather, 
perceivable  by  the  senses,  and  evinced  by  the  propen- 
sity ol  sheep  and  other  stock,  to  lick  the  banks.  My 
rcollectiiin  of  chemical  affinities  does  not,  at  this  mo- 
ment, enable  me  to  say,  whether  this  article  would 
not  decompose  gypsum  in  any  form. 

January  24lh,  1833. 
I  have  endeavored  to  send  about  a  fair  sample  of  the 
marl,  by  cutting  a  block  of  it,  which  would  just  fit 
the  box,  from  a  good,  but  I  think,  not  the  best  part  of 
the  bed.  You  will  observe,  that  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter appears  to  be  deposited  in  the  cracks  and  intersti- 
ces of  the  clay,  and  that  there  is  but  little  lime  in  the 
lumps  of  clay.  The  gravelly  concretions  in  the  top  of 
the  box,  I  think,  are  nearly  all  lime;  they  are  very 
numerous  in  the  marl  bed,  and  you  will  doubtless  find 
some  of  them  in  the  block  of  marl  sent  you.  They 
are  generally  surrounded  by  loose  calcareous  matter, 
whether  given  off  from,  or  about  to  be  added  to  them, 
I  know  not.    This,  I  suppose,  will  constitute  the  chief 


riches  of  my  bed,  as  the  pebbles  are  too  hard  to  bene- 
fit the  soil  immediately,  and  the  lumps  of  clay  have 
but  little  lime  in  them.  Though  much  interrupted  by 
wet  weather,  1  have  spread  five  or  six  acres,  aiming 
to  put  on  about  four  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  My 
soil  is  so  wet  in  winter,  that  a  pit  dug,  without  an 
outlet,  will  generally  remain  full  of  water.  And  Ihia 
winter  it  has  been  much  weltei  than  usual.  As  soon 
as  the  earth  dries  sufficienily,  I  propose  to  plough  the 
marled  land  with  small  ploughs  at  first,  to  avoid  bury- 
ing the  marl  too  deep. 

The  selenite,  thus  far, is  only  interesting  as  a  curi- 
osity— as,  being  found  only  in  irregular  seams  of  slight 
thickness,  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  important  in 
agriculture.  I  hope,  however,  lo  find  a  bed  of  marl 
containing  this  material,  on  the  eastern  side  of  my 
plantation,  as  it  is  here  that  I  find  the  seams  of  eele- 
nite. 

My  other  engagements  have  prevented  my  making 
searches  for  marl  at  a  distance  from  home;  I  have, 
howevei,  found  superficial  indications  in  several  pla- 
ces, which  look  well,  but  the  beds  have  not  been  ex- 
plored. 

Ftbniary22d,  1833. 
Not  long  after  I  sent  you  Ihe  box  of  samples,  1  found 
another  bed,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  a  continuation 
of  the  same  bed,  containing,  apparently,  much  richer 
marl.  It  is  much  more  friable,  and  the  calcareous 
matter  more  intimately  blended  with  the  other  mat- 
ters. The  extremely  wet  weather  has,  however,  pre- 
vented my  making  much  use  of  it. 

I  now  suspect  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  marl  in 
the  vein  of  the  country  about  which  I  have  written  so 
much. 

The  specimens  mentioned  above,  were  examined, 
and  the  following  results  obtained. 

Of  the  mass  of  argillaceous  earth,  (which  formed 
an  unbroken  cube  of  about  seven  inches,)  three  se- 
veral specimens  were  taken,  of  near  a  pound  each, 
and  from  each  of  these,  after  being  pounded,  smaller 
portions  were  again  taken  lor  examination.  To  the 
eye,  it  appeared  lliat  either  was  a  fair  sample  of  the 
argillaceous  marl.  Of  these. 
No.  1,  100  grs.  yielded  9i  of  carb.  oflime,=  9i  pr.ct. 

—  1,  300  —    —  2S  —         _  =  9i  pr.  ct. 

—  2,  200  —    —  -24  —  —  =  12  pr.  ct. 
_  3,400  _     _  35          —          --  =  94  pr.ct. 

The  mass  conlained  several  of  the  hard  concretion* 
described  by  Dr.  M.  but  no  portion  of  them  was  inclu- 
ded in  these  three  samples,  nor  in  any  way  served  to 
affect  the  result.  Of  the  concretions  alone,  a  sample 
formed  ol  three  different  lumps,  yielded  64  hundreths 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  remarkable  adhesiveness  of  the  argillaceous 
earth,  made  it  impossible  to  separate  from  it  (by  wash- 
ing on  a  filtering  paper,)  all  the  acid  used — and  of 
course,  all  the  lime  dissolved  in  the  acid,  could  not  be 
removed.  For  this  reason,  any  mode  of  examination 
except  that  used  (the  measurement  of  the  carbonate 
acid  gass  evolved,)  would  have  given  a  deceptioui 
result.  The  same  adhesiveness,  and  its  consequences, 
prevented  an  examination  of  the  clay  marl  for  gyp- 
sum, which  may  well  be  supposed  present  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  be  useful  as  manure,  in  conjanc- 
tion  with  the  more  abundant  calcareous  ingredient. 
To  determine  this  question,  we  hope  our  friend  Pro- 
fessor Gushing,  who  resides  near  this  region,  will  di- 
rect his  attention,  and  report  the  result  of  his  exami- 
nation. 

The  crystals  sent  were  pure  sulphate  of  lime,  (sele- 
nite, or  gypsum.)  Two  other  samples  were  of  mix- 
tures of  clay,  with  very  large  proportions  of  these 
crystals,  of  small  size:  but  they  weie  not  analyzed,  as 
the  quantities  found  were  stated  to  be  too  small  for  use 
as  manure — and  the  process  of  separation,  with  the 
imperfect  means  that  only  could  have  been  employed, 
would  have  been  troublesome,  and  Ihe  result  not  exact. 

We  hope  that  ihe  small  proportion  of  the  calcareous 
part  of  this  marl  reported,  will  not  damp  the  zeal  of 
the  discoverer,  or  others  who  can  use  the  same  means 
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for  imptovement.  The  lichesl  parts  of  the  bed  per- 
haps bave  not  yet  been  exposed  to  the  eye.  The 
sources  from  wliich  the  fluid  calcareous  mailer  exudes, 
and  which  concretes  by  age,  are  probably  much  richer; 
and  searching  for  them  by  boring  would  probably  repay 
the  laior.  '1  he  hard  lumps  also  may  possibly  be  re- 
duced by  time  and  exposure,  (as  hard  shells  are  when 
applied  to  acid  soils,)  so  as  greatly  to  increase  the  ave- 
rage richness  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the  manure. 
But,  at  the  worst,  if  the  manure  should  generally  con- 
tain only  ten  per  cent,  of  calcareous  matter,  and  can 
be  cheaply  applied  in  large  quantities,  it  may  be  as 
■valuable  as  other  marl  of  thrice  its  strength,  but  more 
difficult  of  access.  We  regard  the  discovery  of  this 
mineral  manure,  in  this  particular  region,  as  holding 
out  a  prospect  of  the  must  important  and  beneficial 
consequences  to  the  agricultural  improvement  of  Vir- 
ginia.— [Ed.  Farm.  Reg. 

OTPSUM  FROM  SMYTH  COUNTY. 

A  friend  who  recently  travelled  through  the  south- 
western i)art  of  \'irginia,  has  brought  to  us  fur  exami- 
nation a  specimen  of  gypsum  obtained  in  Smyth  coun- 
ty, where,  as  he  was  infnrmcd,  it  is  found  in  great 
quantity.  The  lump  Ltl'.'re  us  is  very  pure,  and  of  a 
texture  much  more  soft  and  yielding  than  the  gypsum 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  therefore  the  more  easily  pre- 
pared for  manure.  If  our  friend  was  correctly  inform- 
ed as  to  the  abundance  of  this  mineral,  and  if  facilities 
should  hereafter  be  alTuided  for  its  iransporiation,  it 
will  nut  only  prove  valuable  to  the  farmers  of  Smyth 
county,  hut  to  many  who  are  hundreds  ot  miles  distant 
from  the  quarries. 

EXTIRPATING  SASSAFRAS. 
Dear  Sir;—  Scotland  JVeck,  Sept.  23,  1833. 

In  answer  to  the  queries  of  Anti-sassafras,  extract- 
ed in  the  Farmer,  from  the  Farmer's  Register — if 
Ami-sassafras  will  cut  all  the  sassafras  bushes  down 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  that  are  of  any  size, and  pas- 
ture the  land  with  cattle  and  sheep  fur  two  or  tliree 
years  in  succession,  it  will  effectually  destroy  them.  I 
had  a  piece  of  land  tliiclilj  set  with  them;  I  pastured 
it  with  cattle  and  sheep,  the  years  lSi\  and  183-2,  to 
destr(iy  it;  in  the  fall  of  1832  I  broke  it  up  and  sowed 
it  with  wheat;  I  rode  over  it  a  few  weeks  past  and 
could  not  see  a  single  sprout  of  it.  Three  years  will 
efTectually  desiroy  it,  and  I  think  two  is  sufficient. 
Sheep  and  cattle  are  very  fund  uf  the  sprouts, and  they 
conlinue  to  trim  them  off  as  soun  as  they  make  their 
appearance.  To  saii-ify  any  person  of  the  correctness 
uf  this  method,  It-t  him  notice,  when  passing  alono-  a 

lane  where  the  field  is  infested  with  this  growth, a 

plenty  may  be  seen  in  the  enclosure,  but  not  one  out- 
side the  field,  unlcssitis  too  high  for  cattle  to  trim  the 
leaves  off.  I  am  satisfied  it  is  a  great  impoverisher. 
Respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

Wm.  R.  Smith,  Senr. 

HORTICULTURE. 

(For  the  American  Parmer.) 

I  copy  the  following  account  u(  the  Olive  from  Ken- 
rick'i  New  American  Orchardisi: 

OLIVE. —  Olea  Etiropcea. 

"The  olive  is  a  low,  evergreen,  branching  liee, 
throwing  out  numerous  suckers  from  its  roots;  it  rises 
to  the  height  of  frum  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  its 
leaves  are  stiff",  narrow,  simple,  very  entire,  and  more 
or  less  lanceolate  in  diflfercnl  varieties,  dull  green 
above  and  whitish  below.  The  flowers  are  in  small 
axillary  branches  of  a  yellowish  white.  The  berry*  is 

*  Berry  and  drupe.  Our  author  confounds  these 
terms.  The  subjoined  definitions  from  botanical  au- 
thors of  established  reputation,  will  show  that  they  are 
not  synonymous. 

Berrt.  a  succulent  or  pulpy  pericarp  without 
valves  containing  naked  seeds. 

DRcrs.    A  kind  of  fruit  consisting  of  a  fleshy  succu- 


a  drupe  of  a  black  violet,  or  red,  sometimes  white;  its 
form  oval,  oblong,  but  varying  accoiding  lo  the  cpecies: 
[variety]  ils   hard,  thick,  fleshy  pulp  incloses  a  stone. 

"The  olive  requires  a  greater  ilegree  of  heat  than 
the  vine,  but  not  so  great  as  the  orange.  It  will  not 
flourish  within  the  tropics.  Porteau  informs  us  that 
in  Europe,  forty-five  degrees  of  norihern  latitude  is 
the  extreme  boundary  fijr  the  culiivation  of  the  olive. 
He  also  informs  us  that  during  his  abode  in  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  America,  in  the  latitude  of  seventeen 
degrees  north,  he  saw  the  olive  trees  thirty  feet  in 
height,  they  grew,  but  they  never  produced  fruit. 
The  olive  has  been  cultivated  frum  time  immemorial 
in  Egypt  and  Barbary,  and  in  every  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia  where  the  soil  [and  climate]  is  favorable  to 
its  growth:  it  is  naturalized  to  the  South  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  The  trees  are  said  to  live  to  an  in- 
credible age." 

After  describing  or  mentioning  seventeen  varieties, 
hesays:  "By  the  aid  of  the  researches  of  the  Hon.  H.  A. 
S.  Dearborn,  I  am  enabled  to  give  an  account  of  two 
olhrr  varieties.  They  are  two  varieties  of  the  most 
hardy  description,  and  the  most  important  of  all  for 
the  United  Stales.  In  the  soulhern  part  of  the  Cri- 
mea which  lies  between  the  latitude  of  forty-four  de- 
grees and  forty-six  degrees,  two  varieties  of  olives 
have  been  discovered  which  have  existed  there  for  cen- 
turies. They  yield  great  crops  and  resist  the  frost. 
The  trees  of  one  of  these  varieties  is  of  a  pyramidal 
form  and  produces  an  oval  fruit;  the  other  has  pen- 
dant branches  and  a  large  heart-shaped  berry.  These 
olives  have  been  cultivated  in  the  Russian  Imperial 
Garden  of  Nikita  to  preserve  and  mulliply  the  species 
[varieties]  with  plants  which  had  been  received  from 
Provence,  and  have  endured  the  rigorous  winters  of 
18-25  and  1826,  while  those  of  Provence  in  the  same 
exposure,  perished  even  to  the  root.  Measures  have 
been  recently  taken  in  France  for  the  introduction  into 
that  country  of  'these  (wo  precious  varieties  which 
are  capable  of  resisting  ten  or  tue'vc  degrees  of  cold 
below  the  zero  of  Reaumur's  thermometer' — equal  to 
five  degrees  above  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  [See  vol. 
viii.  page  285,  N.  E.  Farmer."] 

Heber,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta)  in  his  Tra- 
vels in  the  Crimea  also  mentions  the  olive:  "Below 
Koriess,  on  the  plains  above  the  sea  coast,  are  some 
fine  ulive  trees."  Life,  vol.  1.  p.  258.  Again,  "Pe- 
rccnp — we  here  with  great  regret  quitted  the  Crimea, 
and  ils  pleasing  inhabitants,  it  was  really  like  being 
turned  out  of  Paiadise,  when  we  abandoned  these 
beautiful  mountains,  and  again  Ibund  ourselves  in  the 
vast  green  desert  which  had  before  tired  us  so  th(]- 
rougbly;  when  we  changed  olives  and  cypresses, clear 
water  and  fresh  milk,  tor  the  reeds,  long  grass,  and 
the  drainings  of  marshes"  &c.  p.  262. 

The  degrees  of  ttrsl  which  these  olives  can  with- 
stand, appear  not  to  be  well  known.  Winter  in  the 
Crimea  however,  is  very  severe.  The  following  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  are  also  from  Heber;  and  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  this  pe'ninsula  is  on  the  north 
of  the  Black  sea,  partly  enclosed  by  the  sea  of  Asoph, 
and  chilled  by  the  waters  uf  the  Don  and  the  Dneiper, 
it  is  probable  that  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit  must 
olten  be  several  degrees  below  zero. 

"All  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine  sea  are 
still  subject  to  an  annual  severity  of  winter,  of  which 
(though  in  a  far  higher  latitude)  the  inhabitants  of 
[Britain]  can  hardly  form  an  idea."     p.  532. 

"Tlie  whole  sea  ol  Asoph  is  annually  frozen  in  No- 
vember, and  is  seldom  navio-able  earlier  than  April  " 
p.  533. 

"This  remarkable  severity  of  climate  on  the  7io)-- 
thcrn  shores  of  the  Euxine,  may  induce  us  to  give  a 
proportionate  faith  to   what  the  ancients  assure  us  of 

lent  rind,  and  containing  a  hard  stone  in  the  middle. — 
Example:  the  olive — It  is  berry-like  as  in  the  cherry, 
or  dry  as  in  the  walnut. 

Our  author  also  confounds  the  terms,  Sjtecies  and 
vnAflies.  Olea  Europica  consists  of  but  one  species, 
though  it  may  include  an  indefinite  number  of  vaiielijs. 


its  soulhem  and  eastern  shires." — "Strabo  accounts 
for  Homer's  ignorance  of  Paphlagonia,  'because  this 
region  was  inaccessible,  through  its  severity  of  cli- 
mate.' "  p.  533.  This  country  is  on  the  sou(/i  short 
of  the  Black  sea  or  Euxine,  and  several  degrees 
further  iouth  than  the  Crimea. 

1  have  been  thus  particular  in  pointing  out  the  se- 
verities of  that  climate,  to  show  the  great  probability 
that  those  olive  trees  would  bear  the  winters  of  our 
middle  or  eastern  slates;  and  that  some  Horticulturist 
may  be  encouraged  to  import  tiiein  inlu  this  country, 
for  should  the  enterprise  succeed,  it  must  greatly  re- 
dound to  the  wealth  and  the  glory  of  that  individual. 

The  following  additional  extract  Irom  Kenrick  will 
show  how  much  France  has  lo  hope  frum  the  intro- 
duction of  these  varieties  into  her  territories: 

■"The  olive  was  extensively  cultivated  in  France; 
but  the  winters  of  1709,  1766  and  1737  were  dread- 
fully destructive;  the  dreadful  winter  of  1789  des- 
troyed all  the  olives  between  Aries  and  Aix,  where  in 
17;i7,  oil  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  300,000 
francs.  During  the  intensely  cold  winter  of  1820 
nearly  every  tree  in  Provence  was  killed.  Under 
these  discouragements  its  cultivation  is  in  that  country 
principally  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  territories  of 
Provence  and  Languedoc; — to  the  departments  of  the 
eastern  Pyrenees  and  the  Maritime  Alps;  not  one 
fourth  part  of  the  oil  consumed  in  p^ ranee  is  now  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  and  it  is  stated  that  more  than 
50,000,000  francs  are  annually  paid  for  supplies  from 
Spain,  Italy  and  the  Levant.'' 

The  European  Cypress  from  the  Mediterranean  is 
too  tender  to  bear  the  winters  of  our  middle  states; 
but  if  seeds  conld  be  obtained  from  the  Crimea,  that 
fine  tree  might  without  doubt,  be  successfully  intro- 
duced. An  Ami;ric.an  Fab.meb. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

Marcellus,  Sept.  10,  183S. 

Mr.  I/.  TccKF.R, — I  send  herewith,  for  publication 
in  the  Genesee  Fanner,  a  copy  of  a  letter,  lately  writ- 
ten by  myself  lo  a  friend  of  mine,  in  the  county  of 
Oneida.  The  subject  of  it  is  the  culture  of  silk,  with 
reference  to  its  general  introduction  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  As  I  have,  not  unfrequently,  addressed 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer  on  the  same  subject,  I  am 
aware,  they  may  accuse  me  of  bringing  it  too  often  to 
their  consideration.  My  apology,  if  apology  be  need- 
ed ,  is,  that  I  consider  I  his  as  a  subject  of  deep  interest 
lo  the  cummunily.  The  silk-growing  business  is  al- 
ready commenced,  by  many  praise-worthy  citizens  in 
western  New-York:  it  tnust,  and  I  am  sure,  it  will, 
go  on.  Yet,  in  the  present  stage  of  its  existcnce,while 
no  profits  are  realized,  and  its  advantages  are  seen  only 
at  a  distance,  and  perhaps  through  a  false  glass,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  excitement,  that  the 
bellows  be  kept  constantly  blowing.  At  the  bellows, 
tberefore,  I  take  my  station,  and  there  I  hope  to  stand, 
until  the  object  is  secured. 

When  once  mulberry  foliage  shall  have  become 
plenty  in  the  country,  and  the  business  of  silk-making, 
shall  have  assumed  the  attitude  which  belongs  to  it, 
there  will  be  no  farther  need  of  individual  exerlion  lo 
keep  it  in  motion,  and  accelerate  ils  progress.  The 
business  will  then  recommend  itself;  and,  as  the  fire 
will  burn  spnnlaneoujly,  there  will  be  no  need  of  con- 
tinuing ihe  use  of  the  bellows.        Dan.  Br.-\dley. 

Copy  of  a  letter  lo  Samntl  Rni/ce.  Esq.  of  Clinton 
Ullage,  in  the  county  of  Oneida,  on  the  Culture  of 
Silk,  and  its  application  to  this  country. 

Marcellus,  Sept.  P,  1833. 
DiAR  Sir — Since  I  left  your  hospitable  mansion, 
into  which,  while  a  sick  man.  it  was  recently  my 
"ood  fortune  to  be  cast,  1  have  reflected  on  the  con- 
versation that  passed  between  us,  relative  to  the  cul- 
ture of  silk,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  and 
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condition  of  your  family.  Il  appears  to  me,  that  the 
subject,  in  relation  only  to  your  own  interest,  merits 
greater  attention  than  we  then  gave  to  it. 

For  several  years,  I  have  had  the  culture  of  silk, 
•with  relerence  to  its  general  introduction  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  especially  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, under  my  own  special  consideration,  and  have 
given  great  attention  lo  the  subject.  Of  course,  I 
have  kept  myself  in  the  cunsiant  pursuit  of  such  in- 
formation as  might  give  me  light  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  My  success  in  this  has  been  less  than  I 
hoped  it  Would  be;  yet  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  have 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  silk  business,  that 
may  be  useful  to  my  fellow  citizens,  and  to  yourself, 
and  your  family  in  particular.  So  far  as  relates  to 
nurturing  silk  worms,  and  converting  their  produce 
into  merchantable  comiiaudities,  I  yet  lack  the  best  of 
all  knowledge,  that  is,  such  as  is  derived  from  practi- 
cal experience.  But,  sir,  such  knowledge  as  I  have, 
it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  lo  impart  lo  you,  if  it 
can  do  you  any  good,  or  afford  you  any  satisfaction. 

In  the  first  place,  permit  me  to  say,  the  question  is 
Eetlled  beyond  all  dispute,  that  silk  may  be  produced 
in  the  United  Stales,  and  in  western  New  York  par- 
ticularly, to  as  great  advantage  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Tliat  vast  quantities  of  it  are  produced  some- 
where, we  all  know;  and  we  know  too  that  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  this  article  in  the  United  Slates 
alone,  amounts  in  value  lo  little  or  nothing  less  than 
eight  milliiins  of  dollars.  We  are  informed,  by  un- 
questionable authorities,  that,  in  whatever  parts  of 
the  world  the  silk  growing  business  prevails,  it  is 
there  considered  one  of  the  most  productive  occupa- 
tions, yielding  to  industry  a  greater  reward  than  al- 
most any  thing  else. 

As  my  subject  is  vast,  I  must  pass  over  it  with  all 
practicable  brevity.  It  need  not  be  considered,  that 
there  is  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  silk  to 
great  profit,  in  the  village  of  Clinton,  or  any  where 
else,  within  the  bounds  of  our  happy  country.  If,  as 
is  known  lo  be  the  fact,  it  is  a  profitable  business,  in 
other  countries,  noreason  can  be  seen  why  it  may  not  be 
equally  so  in  this.  In  regard  to  the  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing it  at  your  own  premises,  permit  me  to  say,  1 
scarcely  know  of  another  private  situation,  at  which  it 
could  be  introduced,  under  circumstances  so  felicitous. 
I  need  not  assign  my  reasons  for  thinking  so.  The  most 
of  thein  will  readily  occur  to  your  own  mind.  I  will, 
therefore,  say  only  that,  so  far  as  relates  to  house- 
loom,  for  the  accommodation  of  silk-worms,  yon  are 
already  happily  prepared  for  carrying  on  the  silk-ma- 
kino-  business,  on  a  large  scale.  We  have  informa- 
tion, derived  from  experience,  and  entitled  to  full  cre- 
dence, that  a  room,  eighty  feet  by  forty,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  a  million  of  worms.  The  large 
building  which  you  occupy,  including  the  numerous 
apartinenis  of  its  lower  and  upper  stories,  will  afford 
that  amount  of  S))ace,  and  much  mure.  A  portion  of 
it,  sufficient  to,accomod3tea  million  of  w'orms,  or  more, 
can  be  spared  lor  that  use,  during  the  short  time  that 
worms  operate,  and  yet  the  family,  although  it  may 
be  numerous,  experience  no  serious  inconvenience. 

At  a  moderate  and  safe  calculation,  3,000  worms 
will  produce  a  pound  of  reeled  silk:  of  course,  a  inil- 
lion  will  produce  333-J  pounds.  The  value  of  this,  at 
J5  a  pound,  (the  lowest  estimated  value,)  will  be 
$1,666  66-100.  But  we  are  told  that,  if  silk  is  well 
reeled,  as  it  always  oiay  be,  with  proper  care  and  at- 
tention, it  is  now  worth,  in  the  American  markets, 
from  seven  to  ten  dollars  a  pound.  The  amount  of 
labor,  requisite,  for  taking  care  of  a  million  of  worms, 
every  thinir  included,  is  estimated  as  follows:  for  the 
first  week  two  persons;  lor  the  second  week  four;  for 
the  thiid  eight;  and  the  remainder  of  the  time,  which 
may  be  ten  days  or  more,  from  sixteen  to  twenty.  The 
most  of  these  laborers  may  be  boys  and  girls, women,  and 
aged  and  decrepit  people.  It  will  always  be  easy  lo 
hire  enough  of  such  laborers,  and  at  trifling  wages. 
You  will  reflect,  dear  sir,  that  here  there  is  no  e.x- 
pense  of  carts,  wagons,  ploughs,  harrows,  harnesses. 


oxen,  horses,  &C.  And  surely,  there  will  be  no  ne- 
cessity of  employing  uj/mfcei/  as  an  agent,  in  carrying 
on  this  business. 

The  quantity  of  land,  necessary  to  be  employed  for 
tliR  growth  of  Mulberry  trees,  will  not  be  great. 
Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  who  has  been 
tanght  by  experience,  tells  us,  that  a  full  grown  mul- 
berry tree  will  produce  foliage  enough  to  feed  5,000 
worms.  If  then  a  million  are  to  he  fed,  the  number 
of  full  grown  trees,  mus:  be  two  hundred.  But  the 
same  gentleman  remarks  that,  in  order  to  guard 
against  failures,  and  losses  of  leaves  which  may  hap- 
pen after  they  are  picked,  and  also  to  save  the  trees 
from  excessive  cropping,  it  is  better  lo  have  double 
the  number  of  trees,  that  is,  two  trees  for  every  5,000 
worms. 

If  it  be  intended,  that  Mulberry  trees  shall  altaiii 
to  all  the  growth  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  it 
will,  doubtless,  be  necessary  to  set  them  at  as  great 
distances  from  each  olher,  as  apples  trees  are  usually 
set  in  orchards,  perhaps  greater.  This,  we  know,  is 
practiced  in  many  places,  and  it  may  be  the  better 
way;  yet,  it  is  not  the  way  that  I  should  recommend 
Id  planters,  in  this  section  of  the  country.  I  think  it 
better  to  mcumber  no  more  ground  with  mulberry 
trees,  than  will  be  necessary  for  the  intended  purpo- 
ses. If  set  in  a  form  much  more  dense  than  that  of 
apple  orchards,  they  will  grow,  for  several  years,  to 
perfect  advantage,  and  in  the  mf-an  lime,  produce  as 
much  foliage,  as  if  set  in  any  other  form.  Subse- 
quently, if  it  be  desired  to  give  room  lo  some  of  them 
for  greater  extensions;  they  may  be  thinned.  I  have 
advised  many  of  my  fellow  citizens,  who  have  sought 
lo  me  for  advice,  to  set  mulberry  trees,  if  intended  for 
standards,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart. 
I  know  not  now  how  lo  give  better  advice.  You  will 
see,  my  plan  is,  to  have  the  mulberry  trees,  after  a 
year  or  two,  exclusively  occupy  the  g-round.  At  first, 
for  one  or  two  seasons,  potatoes,  or  other  crops,  may 
grow  among  them.  Subsequently,  tillage  should 
cease,  and  nothing  be  required  of  the  soil,  but  the  pro- 
duce of  mulberry  foliage. 

There  is  another  manner  of  setting  mulberry  trees, 
v.hich  is  much  lecommended:  that  is,  to  set  them  in 
hedges,  or  otherwise  in  a  form  so  dense,  as  to  give  at 
the  rale  of  3,000  trees,  or  nearly  that  number,  to  an 
tcre.  Persons,  commencing  mulberry  plantations,  will 
do  well  lo  occupy  a  portion  of  the  groond  allotted  to 
that  use,  wilh  trees  planted  in  this  manner.  The 
proJuceof  such  plantations,  is  said  to  be  very  great 
I  have  little  dciubtof  Ihe  fact,  that  an  acre  of  good  soil, 
planted  with  mulberry  trees,  three-fourths  of  il  at  ten 
or  twelve  feel  dist-inces,  the  remainder  in  hedges,  or 
otherwise  in  a  dense  form,  will,  afler  the  trees  have 
been  set  five  or  six  years,  and  well  taken  caie  of,  pro- 
duce foliage  enough  lo  soppoit  a  million  of  worms 
Some  writers  say, an  acre  may  supply  "two  millions." 
I  dare  nol  put  the  estimate  so  high.  It  is  enough  lo 
say,  one  million.  There  are  very  few  farms  in  the 
country,  whose  produce,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  farm- 
ing, exceeds,  in  value,  that  of  one  such  acre.  If 
such  be  Ihe  facts,  how  great  are  the  inducements  to 
engage  in  the  silk  business?  Surely,  many  thousands 
of  our  industrious  citizens,  should  hasten  to  embark  in 
an  enterprise,  so  full  of  promise. 

."Vlthougli  I  am  pcrlectly  sincere  in  making  these 
remark? ,  yet  there  are  in  society  many  individuals 
whom  I  could  not  advise  to  meddle  at  all  with  the 
silk  business.  For  instance,  it'  the  man  be  a  lover 
of  case,  and  given  to  indolence;  if  he  be  careless 
and  slack  in  his  manner  of  conducting  business;  if 
his  faith  he  weak,  so  that  he  cannot  labor  with  a 
view  to  objects  unseen  and  jilaced  at  some  distance; 
or  if  he  lack  courage  to  encounter  difficulties  and 
disappointments,  and  be  hasty  to  relinquish  pursuits, 
if  not  attended  with  immediate  success,  he  should 
by  no  means  be  advised  to  undertake  the  culture  of 
silk.  If  he  do,  it  is  certain  he  will  not  succeed  in  it. 
It  scarcely  need  be  ^aid,  he  will  succeed  little  or  no 
better  in  any  thing  else. 


Think  nol,  respected  sir,  that  I  harbor  the  slight- 
est suspicion  that  either  of  these  characteristics  be- 
long to  you,  or  any  of  your  household.  I  know 
better.  Yet  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  hear, 
I  have  said  these  things;  and  I  say  farther,  that  it  will 
avail  nothing  to  plant  mulberry  trees,  unless  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  to  grow,  be  well  fenced  and 
secured,  especially  while  the  trees  are  small,  against 
the  intrusion  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &.c.  The  trees 
too,  while  young,  will  require  some  cultivation,  to 
render  them  thrifty  and  rapid  in  their  growth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  silk,  will,  in  a  short  lime,  become  general  in 
this  country,  and  that  silk  factories  will  abound  among 
us,  as  those  of  cotton  and  wool  do  now.  This  new 
branch  of  industry  will  add  much  to  Ihe  resources  of 
the  country,  and  become  the  happy  means  of  improv- 
ing the  condilion  of  many  thousands  of  our  citizens. 
All  such  farmers,  as  are  loo  limited  in  iheir  means  ot 
subsistence,  ma}'  easily  improve  their  condition,  by 
cultivating  mulberry  plantations,  and  causing  their 
fuliage  lo  be  converted  into  silk.  This  may  be  done, 
without  interfering,  in  the  least,  with  the  ordinary 
resources  of  their  farms.  And  let  it  be  considered 
that,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  south  has  recently  remark- 
ed, "Silk  always  was,  is  now,  and  always  will  be  a 
cash  article." 

'Ihe  families  of  many  poor  widows  and  orphan  chil- 
dren, might  be  relieved  from  the  sufferings  of  poverty, 
if  they  could  have  employment,  in  the  simple,  easy, 
and  healthy  business  of  making  silk.  Ought  not 
farmers,  who  have  land  enough  lo  be  spared  for  the 
growth  of  mulberry  trees,  lo  consider  this,  and  plant 
freely,  that  the  poor  of  the  land  may  have  the  means 
of  profitable  employment? 

We  are  inl'ormed  that  in  one  of  the  eastern  slates, 
a  young  lady  not  long  since,  took  a  mulberry  plantation 
to  be  managed  by  herself  on  shares,  and  that,  at  the 
expense  only  of  her  own  labor  six  or  seven  weeks,  she 
realised  to  herself  iJlOS,  rendering  the  like  sum  to  the 
owner.  This  was  done  by  an  exchange  of  work, 
so  that  when  her  pressure  came  on,  she  had  help 
enough  provided  and  paid  for.  Is  not  this  simple  tale, 
the  truth  of  which,  I  suppose,  is  not  lo  be  questioned, 
full  of  instruction  to  the  farmers  of  this  country?  How 
much  good  they  might  do,  by  muliiplying  mulberry 
plantations!  Let  them  destroy  half  the  apple  trees, 
which  now  grow  to  no  useful  purpose,  in  their  or- 
chards, and  supply  Iheir  places  with  mulberry  trees. 

The  culture  of  silk  will  apply,  with  peculiar  felici- 
ty, to  such  families  as  contain  many  children.  A 
southern  planter  of  experience  in  the  business  of  silk- 
making,  in  a  late  communicalinn  on  Ihe  subject,  re- 
marks that,  "for  every  child  of  a  family,  aged  from 
twelve  lo  thirteen  years,  and  employed  a  few  weeks 
only,  in  gathering  leaves,  and  taking  care  of  silk- 
worms, $300  may  be  realized.''  If  so,  how  many 
families  that  are  now  poor,  might  become  affluent? 

If  manual  labor,  in  any  form,  can  be  successfully 
connected  wilh  seminaries  and  schools  of  learning,  it 
appears  to  me,  the  culture  of  silk,  including  the  reel- 
ing process,  and  perhaps  some  other  branches  of  its 
manufacture,  offers  a  business  the  best  of  all  adapted 
lo  such  purposes.  No  other  can  be  thought  of  so 
happily  suited  to  the  strength,  capacities,  and  amiise- 
ments  of  pupils  in  such  institutions.  There  is  no 
other  in  which  they  can  be  employed  to  equal  ad- 
vantage. This  business  is  adapted  to  both  sexea 
alike;  and  it  may  be  so  planned  as  to  afford  a  plea- 
sant and  profitable  employment  for  the  pupils  during 
the  whole  year. 

To  all  public  houses  of  pauperism,  also,  the  cul- 
ture of  silk  is  most  Tiappily  adapted.  Such  institu- 
tions, of  which  there  are  many  in  this  state,  might, 
in  a  short  time,  support  themselves;  and  perhaps  do 
more,  if  this  branch  of  industry  were  properly  intro- 
duced, and  prosecuted  with  courage  and  ability.  It 
is,  beyond  dispute,  the  indispensable  duty  of  all 
superintendents  of  county  poor  houses  to  institute, 
without  delay,  mulberry  plantations  for  their  use. 
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Capitalists  iiet-il  not  the  profits  ttial  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk;  nei- 
ther, at  present"  is  their  capital  needed  for  that  use. 
Hereafter,  it  may  be  otherwise.  It  is  a  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  business  whicli  forms  the  subject 
of  this  discourse,  that  it  requires  very  little  capital 
to  gain  access  to  it.  To  families  of  moderate  iijr- 
tune,  and  especially  those  whose  means  of  support 
are  too  limited,  this  business  offers  relief;  and  thou- 
sands there  are  who  should  bid  it  a  hearty  welcome. 
1  have,  dear  sir,  already  gone  far  beyond  the 
bounds  which  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  when  1 
commenced  writing;  and  certain  it  is,  I  have  taxed 
my  feeble  strength  too  severely:  and  yet  I  have  ar- 
rived only  at  the  middle  of  my  subject.  I  find  my- 
self compelled  to  pass  over  many  interesting  con- 
siderations which  I  intended  to  introduce. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  there  vvassomethingquile 
mystical  in  the  silk-making  business,  and  thai  it  requir- 
ed more  than  ordinary  ingenuily  to  becunie  capable  of 
managing  its  cumplicaied  details.  We  are  now  assur- 
ed, that  it  is  not  su;  that  the  business,  in  most  of  its 
details,  is  remarkably  simple  and  easy;  that  even  the 
art  of  reeling,  which  has  been  supposed  very  difficult, 
i8  easily  aitained,  and  may  be  practiced,  with  perfect 
success,  in  any  of  our  families.  We  are  infcwmed, 
that  reels,  afler  the  models  of  those  used  in  Europe, 
have  been  constructed  and  improved,  by  out  own  art- 
ists, and  are  now  for  sale  in  this  country,  at  the  low 
price  of  #12-  Indeed,  we  are  informed,  that  a  genlle- 
man  of  ihe  name  of  Droiiks,  a  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  recenlly  invented  a  reel  for  silk,  on  a  plan 
entirely  new;  lliat  this  reel  is  found  to  possess  much 
greater  e.vcellence,  than  any  ever  used  in  Europe,  and 
is  happily  adapted  lo  the  use  of  private  families.  You 
see,  every  thing  conspires  to  encourage  the  Mulberry 
planter,  and  the  silk  giower. 

You  will  permit  me,  sir,  in  closing  this  letter,  to  re- 
iterate mj  advice  to  you  and  your  household,  to  intro- 
duce the  reading  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  This  pa- 
per is  abroad,  in  nearly  all  the  land,  and  doing  an  im- 
mense deal  of  good.  I  have  not  been  informed,  how- 
ever, that  it  circulates  in  the  county  of  Oneida.  Sure 
I  am,  that  every  Mulberry  planter,  every  practical 
husbandman,  and  every  liurticullurist,  who  will  read 
it  attentively,  will  derive  from  it  a  tenfold  remunera- 
tion of  its  cost.  It  is  printed  at  lluchesler,  and  )mb- 
lished  by  L.  Tucker  &.  Co.,  proprietors.  Judge  13uel 
conducts  its  editoiial  department.  With  great  re- 
spect, Yours,  &.C.  Dan  Bradley. 
Samuel  Itaijce,  Ksq. 

BUKAZ.  SCONOIVIY. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

Bucks  Covuly,  Penn. 
I.  1.  Hitchcock,  Esq.  .V;i(-  21,  1S33 

Dear  Sir — Since  a  late  inquiry  in  the  Planner,  of, 
"where  is  there  to  be  found  an  agricultural  school'"'  1 
have  received  and  read  with  particular  pleasure,  the 
prospectus  of  a  new  establisliinent  in  Pennsylvania, 
called  "the  Uristul  Collegiate  Institution;"  and  I  send 
you  the  results  of  my  reflections  relative  lo  it,  in  re- 
ply to  your  inquiry,  and  for  the  information  of  your 
readers  who  iiiieresi  themselves  in  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  united  cause  of  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion. 

I  think  the  Institution  referred  to  may  be  called  an 
agricultural  schuul,  as  well  from  its  location,  as  from 
the  devotion  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  time  of  all  the 
students  lo  the  praclical  operations  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  It  is,  in  many  of  its  features,  a 
Fellenberg  Inslitution;  its  locality  is  a  large  and  fsr- 
lile  farm,  of  near  four  hundred  acres,  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  about  three  miles  from  the  borough  of 
Bristol,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  (ts  first 
course  of  studies  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  October  of  this  year. 

Thus  \»  again  open,  in  Buck*  county,  the  gratifying 


prospect  lo  Pennsylvania  and  lolhe  Union,  of  an  appro- 
priate education  for  the  pons  of  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics, and  of  all  whose  parents  and  guardians  are  con- 
vinced of  the  advantages  of  adopting  regular  habits 
of  useful  industry,  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  every 
system  of  education  under  a  republican  government. 

'I'lie  portion  of  lime  devoted  to  agriculture  and  to 
manual  labor,  is  three  hours,  on  five  days  of  the  week, 
and  fiom  three  to  five  hours  of  every  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  proceeds  of  the  industry  of  the  portions 
of  five  days,  is  ap|)lied  exclusively  to  the  uses  of  the 
individual  students;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  portion 
of  CJcii  Saturday  afternoon,  is  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
Ihe  Instituiiun — the  exercises  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
cultivation  of   the  grounds  and  garden. 

The  application  of  these  specified  portions  of  time 
is  equally  obligatory  on  every  class  of  students;  but 
the  expenses  of  tiiuion  are  made  to  apply  to  the  cir- 
cumslances  of  all  classes  of  the  conununily,  from  the 
afiluenl  to  those  who  are  « ithout  any  pecuniary  means. 
[A  small  pamphlet  has  been  published  by  the  Direc- 
tors, containing  the  details.] 

A  particular  reference  seems  to  be  made  to  the  pre- 
parallon  of  young  men  for  Ministers  of  the  Protestant 
Kpiscupal  Church;  but  the  basis  of  the  Institution  is 
liberal,  and  its  benefits  are  equally  open  lo  all.  Its 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  highly  respectable,  en- 
lightened and  wealthy  citizens.  It  seems  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  union  of  e.fort  by  practical  men,  to  produce 
what  individual  capital  was  not  adequate  to,  and  what, 
1  fear,  there  is  no  prospect  lor  obtaining  in  Pennsylva- 
nia I'rom  Legislative  provision — that  is,  an  eslablish- 
menl  in  the  covnlry,  combining  all  the  benefits  of  a 
city  education,  without  any  of  its  great  drawbacks  and 
disadvantages,  and  a  connection  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  science  and  practice,  with  all  the  usual  in- 
lelleciual  allaininenls.  'I'hese  great  objects  seem  to 
be. united  in  the  plan  of  this  new  Institution,  which, 
in  its  earliest  efl^oris,  will,  1  doubt  not,  see  the  expe- 
diency of  an  extension  of  the  agricultural  dcpaitinent, 
by  the  intioduction  of  a  chair  of  agriculture,  combi- 
nino-,  as  may  well  be  done  on  its  extensive  farm,  all 
the  illustraliuns  of  practice,  with  the  theory  of  the 
science,  and  |ireparing  by  a  regular  course  of  field  and 
garden  culture,  buys,  as  well  for  their  future  destina- 
tion of  proprietors  and  tenants,  as  for  overseers,  super- 
intendants,  gardeners,  and  every  variety  of  rural  la- 
borers. 

The  principal  building,  as  you  pass  it  on  the  Dela- 
ware, near  Bristol,  has  a  very  imposing  appearance; 
its  extent  is  adapted  to  almost  any  required  number  of 
students,  and  its  convenience  of  access  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union  is  unrivalled,  being  in  the  straits  through 
wliich,  by  water,  every  thing  must  pa3s  going  from 
north  to  south;  and  by  land,  the  farm  extends  to  the 
new  railroad  now  in  progress  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York. 

The  results  to  our  country  have  never  yet  been  seen, 
of  the  union  of  habitual  agricultural  and  mechanical 
industry  as  a  blanch  of  education,  with  all  ihe  bless- 
ings of  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  If 
this  inslitution  shall  be  sustained  by  public  opinion, 
these  results  will,  I  believe,  be  fairly  and  fully  illus- 
trated in  it.  The  President  is  well  known  as  a  pious, 
learned  and  zealous  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  the 
Rector  of  the  Church,  which  is  a  part  of  the  institu- 
tion— so  that  religion  and  learning  unite  in  its  founda- 
tion, and  all  the  forms  of  the  Episcopal  Church  will 
be  regularly  observed,  while  the  free  admission  of  all 
sects  will  prevent  any  exclusively  sectarian  feelings. 
Morality  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  institution,  and  ardent  spirits 
are  expressly  made  an  object  of  disgust  and  detesla- 
tion  by  the  form  of  subscription  required  of  each  stu- 
dent on  his  admission. 

All  the  usual  collegiate  and  classical  studies,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  preparatory, arc  adopted.  No  daily 
scenes  of  vice,  folly,  extravagance,  dissipation,  or  idle- 
ness, can  cause  early  contamination  of  mind,  or  corrup- 
tion of  morals;  but,  in  lieu  of  the  evil  first  impressions 


which  all  cities  produce,  will  be  substituted  the  early 
and    useful  moral   influences  on   the  mind  and    heart 
which  arise  from  a  familiarity  with  the  beauties  and 
bounties  of  creation.     Insubordination,  revolts,  and  re- 
fractory  dispositions,   so   iiequent   in   universities,  in 
which  no  useful   labor  fills  up  the   intervals  of  study, 
will   be  unknown;  regular  habits  of  industry,  with  a 
love  of  useful   occupation,  will  be  early  I'ormed,  and 
whatever  may  be  said  of  systems,  these  are  the  best 
praclical  pans  of  every  system.     In  fine,  it  will  result, 
I  think,  from  the  blessings  of  this  and  similar  institu- 
tions which  are  rising  up  around  us,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  to  our  form  of   government  to  which  we  shall 
be  indebted  for  our  permanence  anJ  prosperity  as  a  na- 
tion, as    lo  our   institutions  for  education — in   which 
must  be  united   the  principles   of  religion,  morality, 
science  and  industry.     Tliese,  under  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment, are  the  only  solid  foundations  of  society.     A 
review   by  every  reflecting  man  of  his  youthful  life, 
and  of  Ids  first  impressiims ,  will  perhaps  satisfy  him, 
that  these  liave  generally  determined  his  destiny,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  and  will  induce  him,  as  his  most  im- 
portant duly,  to  select  for  the  succeeding  generation, 
llial  system  of   education   which  unites  ibe  blessings 
of   health  and  industrious  habits  with  intellectual  al- 
tainiiients,  in  scenes  remote  from   the  dangerous  asso- 
ciates and  associations  of  crowded  and  corrupted  cities. 
V^ery  respectfully,  your  most  ob't  serv't, 

A.  M. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Assistant.) 
CIDER. 

To  make  the  best  cider,  there  are  several  requisites. 
The  apples  should  be  of  one  sort,  and  of  the  best  kind. 
They  should  be  perfectly  sound,  ripe,  and  clean. — 
Those  which  are  shook  from  the  trees  by  a  gentle 
shaking  are  best;  and  all  knotty,  wormy,  and  rotten 
ones  should  be  rejected.  Such  as  are  not  of  this 
prime  rale  may  be  made  into  common  cider. 

The  apples  thus  selected  should  be  spread  on  a 
floor,  raised  from  the  ground,  with  a  cover  over  it,  and 
the  sides  enclosed.  Here  they  are  to  lie  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sweating.  They  should  lie  about  four  or  five 
days,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm;  but  longer, 
when  wet  and  cool;  and  let  them  be  dried,  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  the  rotten  ones  thrown  away,  and 
ground  immediately  in  a  clean  mill. 

When  the  cheese  is  made,  it  should  stand  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  before  the  press  is  put  upon 
it;  for  this  delay  in  pressing  will  greatly  improve  the 
cider. 

The  best  plan  of  making  the  cheese,  is  to  cnt  oflf 
Ihe  butt  ends  of  the  straw,  and  lay  it  along  on  the 
four  sides,  with  the  cut  ends  projecting  out  about  four 
inches,  on  each  side,  beyound  the  extent  intended  to 
be  given  the  cheese:  Then,  with  a  straight  smooth 
board,  made  for  the  purpose,  about  five  inches  wide, 
and  of  sufficient  length,  you  commence  forming  one 
side  of  the  layer  of  pomace,  by  building  it  up  com- 
pactly against  the  board,  which  is  set  upright  on  its 
edge.  When  that  side  is  formed,  lake  away  the 
board,  and  in  the  same  way  proceed  to  form  the  next, 
and  so  on  till  the  fiur  sides  are  built  up.  Then  lay 
on  another  layer  of  straw,  as  before,  and  proceed  with 
the  board  to  build  up  the  four  sides  of  the  next  layer 
of  pomace,  and  thus  you  proceed  building  up  the 
cheese  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible. 

In  this  way.  the  cheese,  by  having  the  straw  to  lap 
well  in  the  middle,  or  centre,  is  in  no  danger  of  burst- 
ing open  in  pressing,  as  is  often  the  case  when  large 
cheeses  are  made  in  the  common  way,  with  the  straw 
brought  round  the  outside  of  each  layer  of  the  po- 
mace. We  have  seen  cheeses  made,  in  the  manner 
here  recommended,  large  enough  to  run  off  twenty- 
four  barrels  of  cider. 

The  first  and  last  running  of  a  cheese  should  be 
put  by  itself,  as  it  is  not  so  good  as  ihe  rest.  In  pour- 
ing the  cidei  into  ihe  cask,  let  there  be  a  strainer  of 
coarse  cloth  in  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  lo  keep  out 
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tlie  potnace.  New  casks,  or  ihuse  which  have  jusl 
been  emplieJ  of  branny,  are  the  best.  If  old  casks 
are  to  be  used,  it  is  of  the  utmusl  iiiipi)rlance  lu  liave 
them  perfectly  clean.  Wlieii  ibey  are  first  emptied, 
they  should  be  well  washed,  and  then  bunged  U|i 
licrht.  For  want  nf  this  piei-aut.dii,  lliey  often  become 
rnusty,  and  then  they  spoil  all  the  liijuor  afterwards 
put  into  them. 

The  only  successful  method  of  cleansing  musty 
casks,  we  have  ever  heard  of,  is  that  coininunieated 
by  M.  Lc}Wrm<iH(le/i,  which   he   learjied  of  a  French 


peasant,  as   appears 


•The   Annal.s   of    Arts   and 


Manufactures,"  published  in   Fiance,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Make  up  in  quantity  what  will  be  equal  to  about 
a  sixteenth  part  of  what  the  cask  'o  be  cleansed  will 
hold,  of  the  following  it  iriedients,  viz:  about  four 
pounds  of  common  sail,  and  cjnc  uf  alum,  added  lo  a 
mi.xture  of  water  with  cow  dui  g,  fresh  dropped  from 
a  cow,  (no  other  will  answer;)  put  the  whole  in  a  pot 
and  heat  it  almost  to  boiling,  stirring  it  constantly; 
pour  it  thus  heated  into  the  cask,  and  shake  it  well, 
turning  it  round  on  every  side,  and  continue  shaking 
it  eve'ry  hour  or  two,  taking  out  the  bung  while 
shaking,  lest  il  burst. 

"When  its  contents  have  become  cold,  pour  them 
oiil,  and  rinse  it  clean;  then  pour  in  some  hot  water, 
in  which  about  two  pounds  more  of  salt,  and  one  ot 
alum,  have  been  dissolved;  shake  the  cask  well  on 
every  side,  as  before,  and  while  the  water  is  yet  warm 
pour  it  out;  drain  the  cask,  and  bung  it  up  tight,  liU 
wanted  for  use. 

"This,  (says  Mr.  L)  "ill  not  only  make  the  cask 
perfectly  sweet,  but  will  even  restore  wine  lo  sweet- 
ness again,  that  has  been  injured  by  being  put  in  a 
musly  cask." 

When  casks  have  more  or  less  of  a  sour  smell.  Mr. 
L'iibmHiedicii  directs  to  take  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
pint  of  unslacked  lime  for  a  barrel,  put  it  in,  and  pour 
in  three  or  four  gallons  of  hot  water,  or  more  for  a 
larger  cask;  shake  it  well  on  every  side,  giving  it 
some  vent,  as  before  menlioned;  let  it  stand  till  cooled, 
and  then  rinse  it  with  cold  water.  Repeat  the  opera- 
tion, if  the  cask  does  not  then  smell  perfectly  sweet. 
Most  probably,  a  suitable  quantity  of  wood-ashes 
would  more  eSeclually  eradicate  any  sourness  in  the 
cask. 

After  it  has  been  filled  with  the  liquor,  the  next 
process  is  the  fermentation,  and  this  is  a  matter  of 
some  nicety. 

There  are  three  fermentations,  the  vinous,  the  acid, 
and  the  putrid.  When  ihe  first  ceases  the  second  be- 
gins, and  when  that  ceases  the  third  begins.  The 
first  is  only  necessary  fur  cider,  and  caie  must  be 
taken  to  stop  all  further  lermeulation,  as  suon  as  this 
is  over.  This  is  known  by  the  liquor  ceasing  to  throw 
up  little  bubbles  to  the  top.  Then  too  all  the  pomace 
is  raised  up,  and,  if  suffered  lo  remain  there,  will 
again  sink  lo  the  bottom  and  render  Ihe  liquor  turbid. 
Let  this  time  then  be  carefully  observed,  and  let  the 
liquor  then  be  drawn  off,  not  too  closely,  and  put  into 
other  clean  casks,  or  bottled,  closed  light,  and  set  away 
in  a  cool  cellar.  Let  a  gallon  of  French  brandy  be 
added  to  every  barrel. 

But,  to  further  improve  it,  let  it  undergo  a  furthei 
operation,  as  follows:  As  yon  draw  off  the  cider  from 
the  first  casks,  put  it  into  fresh  ones,  filling  each  about 
three-quarters  full,  and  set  them  away  till  winter;  at 
which  time  let  them  be  exposed  to  the  frosts,  until 
one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of  the  conients  of  each 
are  frozen;  give  the  liquor  some  vent  while  freezing; 
draw  off  the  unfrozen  part,  bottle  it,  or  put  it  in  clean 
new  casks,  and  set  it  away  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  let  it 
lemain  there  for  two  or  three  years,  and  it  will  then 
nearly  equal  the  best  wines. 

If  it  should  require  clarifying,  let  it  be  done  with 
isinolass,  or  it  may  be  leached  through  a  tub  of  pow- 
dered charcoal,  which  will  render  it  very  clear;  but 
the  tub  should  be  covered  close  to  prevent  any  evapo- 
ration of  the  spirit.    To  clarify  it  with  isinglass,  pour 


into  each  vessel  about  a  pint  of  the  infusion,  of  about 
si.\ty  grains  of  the  most  transparent  of  this  glue  in  a 
little  while  wine  and  rain  or  river  water,  stirred  well 
together,  alter  beiiij?  strained  through  a  linen  cloth. 
This  viscous  substance  spreads  over  the  surface  of  Ihe 
liquor,  and  carries  all  the  dregs  with  it  to  the  bottom. 

Some  boil  cider  in  ihe  spring,  for  summer-use;  but 
the  practice  is  a  very  bad  one,  particularly  when 
boiled  in  brass  ketiles.  If  any  boiling  be  ever  proper 
for  cider,  it  must  be  as  it  comes  from  Ihe  press.  This 
is  the  proper  method  of  treating  water-cider,  or  that 
which  is  extracted  from  the  pomace  after  the  cheese  has 
been  pressed.  The  pomace  is  put  into  casks  in  the 
evening,  wiih  a  due  proportion  of  warm  water  thrown 
on  it,  and  in  the  morning  it  is  made  into  a  cheese,  and 
pressed  off  again;  ihe  liquor  is  then  lo  he  boiled  till  all 
ihe  scum  has  risen  and  been  skimmed  off.  and  then  il  is 
lo  be  put  away  iti  ci^ks  in  a  ronl  cellar,  nnd  treated  like 
other  cider.  It  ferments  but  little,  and  makes  a  plea- 
sant drink  for  the  next  summer,  if  botiled,  or  other- 
wise kept  well.  Perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  me- 
thod of  treating  all  cider. 

Cider  may  be  kept  for  years  in  casks,  without  fer- 
menting, by  burying  them  deeply  underground,  or  im- 
mersing them  in  spring  water;  and  when  taken  up 
the  cider  will  be  very  fine. 

A  drink,  called  cider-royal,  is  made  of  the  best 
running  of  the  cheese,  well  clarified,  with  six  or  eisht 
gallons  of  French  brandy, or  good  cider  brandy,  added 
to  a  barrel:  Let  the  vessel  be  filled  full,  bunged  tight, 
and  set  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  in  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
monlh  it  will  be  a  fine  drink.  If  good  rectified  whis- 
key be  used,  instead  of  brandy,  it  will  answer  very  well. 

A  quart  of  honey,  or  molasses,  and  a  quart  of  bran- 
dy,  or  other  spirits,  added  lo  a  barrel  of  cider,  will  im- 
prove the  liquor  very  much,  and  will  restore  that 
which  has  become  too  flat  and  insipid.  To  prevent 
ils  becoming  pricked,  or  to  cure  it  when  it  is  so,  put  a 
little  pearl-ashes,  or  other  mild  alkali,  into  the  cask. 
A  lump  of  chalk  broken  in  pieces,  and  thrown  in,  is 
also  good.  Salt  of  tartar,  when  the  cider  is  about  to 
be  used,  is  also  recommended. 

To  refine  cider,  and  give  it  a  fine  amber  color,  the 
following  method  is  much  approved  of.  Take  the 
whites  ot'six  eggs,  with  a  handful  of  fine  beach  sand, 
washed  clean;  stir  them  well  together:  then  boil  a 
quart  of  molasses  down  to  a  candy,  and  cool  it  by 
pouring  in  cider;  and  put  this,  together  with  the 
eggs  and  sand,  into  a  barrel  of  cider,  and  mix  the 
whole  well  together.  When  thus  managed,  it  will 
keep  for  many  years.  Molasses  alone  will  also  refine 
cider,  and  give  it  a  higher  color;  but,  to  prevent  the 
molasses  making  it  prick,  let  an  equal  quantity  of 
brandy  be  added  to  it.  Skim  milk,  with  some  lime 
slaked  in  it,  and  mixed  with  it,  or  with  the  white 
of  eggs  with  the  shells  broken  in,  is  also  good  for 
clarifying  all  liquors,  when  well  mixed  with  them. 
A  piece  of  fresh  bloody  meat,  put  into  the  cask,  will 
also  refine  the  liquor,  and  serve  for  it  to  feed  on. 

To  prevent  the  fermentation  of  cider,  let  the  cask 
be  first  strongly  fumigated  with  burnt  sulphur;  then 
put  in  some  of  the  cider,  burn  more  sulphur  in  the 
cask,  stop  it  tight,  and  shake  the  whole  up  together; 
fill  the  cask,  bung  il  tight,  and  put  it  away  in  a  cool 
cellar. 

To  bring  on  a  fermentation,  fake  three  pints  of 
yeast  for  a  hogshead,  add  as  much  jalap  as  will  lie 
on  a  sixpence,  mix  them  with  some  of  the  cider, 
beat  the  mass  up  till  it  is  frothy,  then  pour  it  into 
the  cask,  and  stir  it  up  well.  Keep  the  vessel  full, 
and  the  bung  open,  for  the  froth  and  foul  stuff  to 
work  out.  In  about  fifteen  days  the  froth  will  be 
clean  and  white;  then,  to  stop  the  fermenthtion, 
rack  the  cider  off  into  a  clean  vessel,  add  two  gal- 
lons of  brandy,  or  well  rectified  whisky,  to  it,  and 
bung  it  up.  Let  the  cask  be  full,  and  keep  the 
vent  hole  open  for  a  day  or  two.  By  this  process, 
cider  that  is  poor,  and  ill  tasted,  may  be  wonderfully 
improved.  Let  it  be  refned  by  some  of  the  methods 
before  described. 


To  cure  oily  cider,  take  one  ounce  of  salt  of  tar- 
tar, and  two  and  a  half  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  in  a 
gallon  of  milk,  tor  a  hogshead.  To  euro  ropy  cider, 
take  six  pounds  of  powdered  alum,  and  stir  it  into  a 
hogshead;  then  rack  it  off  and  clarify  it. 

To  color  cider, take  a  quarterof  a  pound  of  sugar, 
burnt  black,  and  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  hot  water, 
for  a  hogshead;  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  alum, 
to  set  the  color. 

Cider  brandy  mixed  with  on  equal  quantity  of 
honey,  or  clarified  sugar,  is  much  recommended  by 
some  for  improving  common  cider;  so  that,  when 
refined,  it  may  be  made  as  strong  and  as  pleasant 
as  the  most  of  wines. 

Cider  has  been  made  in  Great  Britain  of  such 
superior  quality  as  to  command  a  price  of  sixty 
guineas  a  hogshead.  If  such  can  be  made  there,  it 
can  also  be  made  here,  where  our  climate  in  general 
is  more  favorable  for  the  production  of  apples  of  the 
best  qualities. 

Mr.  Wynkoop,of  Pennsylvania,  says  that  the  Vir- 
ginia crab  apple  is  the  best  for  making  cider  within 
his  knowledge. 

We  will  also  add  his  method  of  managing  the 
cider  from  that  apple. 

He  says  that  when,  by  placing  the  ear  at  the 
bung,  a  hissing  noise  is  no  longer  heard,  then  the 
fermentation  has  ceased;  and  then  the  cider  should 
be  drawn  off.  If  this  bo  not  done,  the  pomace  at 
the  bottom  will,  during  a  damp  or  warm  state  of  the 
weather,  rise  up,  which  produces  a  second  fermen- 
tation, of  the  acetous  kind,  which  hurts  Ihe  liquor. 

When  the  cider  is  drawn  off  into  other  clean 
casks,  an  ebullition  pervades  the  liquor;  and  while 
that  conlinues  the  bung  is  laid  loose  in  the  hole, 
and  the  gimblet  hole  is  kept  open  till  the  ebullition 
subsides.  Then  put  in  the  bung  tight,  leaving  the 
gimblet  hole  partly  open  a  little  longer,  and  then 
close  that  up. 

He  fines  his  cider  after  the  ebullition,  which  takes 
place  after  the  second  racking,  has  subsided.  At 
this  time  he  draws  off  some  gallons  of  cider  into  a 
small  cask;  to  which  he  adds  insinglass,  pounded 
and  unravelled  into  shreds,  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces 
for  a  hogshead;  and  the  liquor  thus  drawn  off,  with 
the  insinglass  in  it,  is  stirred  up  for  three  or  four 
days,  so  that  it  becomes  diluted  to  a  thin  jelly; 
when  the  whole  is  strained  through  a  fine  hair  sieve, 
and  put  into  a  clean  hogshead,  which  is  filled  with 
the  rest  of  the  cider  from  which  a  part  was  drawn, 
as  before  mentioned.  , 

He  racks  off  his  cider  six  times:  first,  when  the 
fermentation  has  ceased;  second,  when  the  ebullition 
has  ceased;  third,  when  drawn  oft"  to  be  put  on  the 
fining;  fourth,  when  drawn  off  the  lees  of  the  fining; 
fifth,  when  the  consequent  ebullition  has  again 
ceased,  and  the  cider  has  Iain  still  six  or  eight  days; 
when  it  is  then  drawn  off  into  clean  barrels,  or  tot- 
tles.  He  sells  this  cider  for  upwards  of  Iburteen 
dollars  a  barrel. 


Machine  for  Spinning  Hemp. — Mr.  Joseph  W'es- 
terman,  of  New  York,  says  the  New  York  Courier  & 
Enquirer,  has  invented  a  machine,  by  wliich  rope 
yarn  is  spun  from  hemp,  without  the  process  of  halchel- 
ling,  and,  in  consequence,  wilhoul  the  usual  loss  of 
eight  or  ten  per  ct.  from  that  can.se.  The  machine  is 
simple,  and  its  utility  has  been  tested.  It  produces  a 
yarn  far  superior  in  smoothness  and  strength  to  that 
prodiMed  by  hand  spinning;  and  the  saving,  it  is  said, 
would  be  fifty  per  cent. 


A  GOOD  SIZED  Pear.— A  Pear,  which  grew  on  a 
tree  belonging  to  Mr.  Richard  K.  Brickett,  of  Hamp- 
slead,  N.  H.  measured  thirteen  inches  and  three  quar- 
ters in  circumference,  and  weighing  one  pound  five  and 
a  half  ounces.     Quite  a  subject  for  a  meal ! 
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Prices  Cnrrtnt  in  J\'i:w  i'ork,  September  28. 
Beesicax,  yellow,  IS  a  I'O.   Collon,  New  Orleans,  .16 J 
a  184;   Upland,   .I5a.l1;   Alabama,  .15a. 18.       Collon 
Baggin?,  Hemp,    yd.  .20  a  .22;  Flax,  .18  a  .19.      Flax, 

American,  20  a  22.  Flaxseed,  '  iiush. clean, a ; 

rough,  .  a Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  o.bO  a   

Canal,  5.68  a  5. SI;    Bait.    liow'd  si.  6.50  o ;    Kh'd 

ity  mills,  6.15  0  7.00;  country,  5.15  o  6.00;     Alcxand'a, 
i. 00a  6.25;  Fredericksburg,  5. "5 a ;    Peler-sburg, 


;  Indian  meal,  per 
16.50  a Gn.iii;  Wheat 


6 

6.00  a  6.25;  Rye  flour.  3.750 

bbl.    3.52  0  3.75,  per  bhd.  _ , 

North,  1.12  a  1.16;  V  ir.  1.16  a  1.20;  Kye,  North,  .78  li 
80;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .76  o  .78.  Barley,  .70  a  72; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .35  o  40;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 
7.00  a  7  5U;    Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  lO.liO;  PiorisioJis,Beef, 

mess,  10.75  a ;  prime,  6.44  a  6. 50;  car^o, a 

;    I'ork,   mess,  bbl.   15.75   a   16.00,  iirime,   11.75  a 

12.00;  Lard,  .9  o  .lij. 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 
Seeds  and  Fr^U  Trees. 

SINCLAIR  &,  MOORE,  corner  of  Prall  and  Lighi 
streets,  offer  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  the  most 
approved  kind  of  PLOUGHS  of  various  sizes  and 
patterns — both  with  wrought  and  cast  shears — also, 
extra  shears  and  heels  to  supply  the  demand  for  old 
Ploughs. 

CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTERS  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz. — 11  inch  box,  }J27 — 14  ini:h 
do.  845 — 16  inch  J55 — 20  inch  do.  jp75 — this  last  size  is 
a  very  powerful  machine,  and  is  adapted  to  horse  or 
water  power,  but  may  be  used  advantageous  by  hand 
The  smullcst  size  of  these  boxes  will  cut  300  bushels 
per  day,  the  14  inch  box  will  cut  about  700  bushels  per 
day — also,  common  straw  cutlers  at  §5  to  jj7  50. 

CORN  SHELLERS  with  vertical  wheels,  the  most 
durable  and  efficient  kind— Lanes'  Patent  THRESH- 
ING MACHINE  and  HORSE  POWERS— Improved 
WHEAT  FANS,  Harrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Maltocks, 
Picks,  Brier  Hooks,  Cast  Steel  Axesof  superior  quality, 
&c.  &c.  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Herds  Grass, 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  Lucerne  and  White  Clover 
Seeds. 

FRUIT  TREES,  a  great  variety— Catalogues  to  be 
bad  at  our  store. 

N.  B.  The  inconvenience  and  expense  of  collecting 
small  accounts  at  a  distance  has  induced  us  to  adopt  as 
a  general  rule  of  business,  thai  all  small  bills  must  be 
settled  in  cash  or  town  acceptances  on  delivery  of  the 
articles — a  discount  in  prices  will  be  allowed  for  cash, 
where  the  articles  purchased  are  of  sufllcient  amount  to 
be  an  object. 

Oct.  3. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS, 
(JVcw  Chinese  JSIulberry.) 
Of  this  tree,  unrivalled  in  its  excellence  for  feeding 
silkworms — (piick  in  its  growth  and  hardy  in  its  con- 
stitution; yielding  far  more  nutriment  for  ihe  worm  in 
the  same  bulk  than  any  other  tree  known,  and  making 
silk  of  a  very  superior  quality — a  full  supply  will  be 
furnished  at  this  establishment,  at  seventy-five  cents 
each:  seven  trees  (including  packing)  will  be  sent  for 
$5,  and  fifteen  for  $10.  The  trees  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  1st  of  November. 

1.  I   HITCHCOCK, 
Jlmeriean  Farmer  Eslablishmenl. 

SEED  GRAIN. 

For  sale — Seed  rje.  red  bearded  and  blue  stem 
wheat — also,  white  bcardid,  while  stilV  sum  wheal; 
the  above  are  all  of  prime  quality  and  clean;  the  white 
stiff  stem  is  valued  for  its  fine  quality,  and  yield,  and 
also,  for  its  standing  much  longer  than  other  grain 
when  ripe. 

Oct.  3.  J.  S   EASTMAN. 


CAST  IRON  CIDER  SCREWS  AND  APPLE 
NUTS, 

For  sale  at  WM.  MILLER'S  Iron  Foundry,  East  side 
Jones'  Falls,  opposite  the  fish  markel;  also,  castings  for 
flour  mills,  cotton  factories,  saw  mills,  and  horse  pow- 
ers.    All  orders  wjll  be  punclually  attended  to. 

Oct.  3— It. 


THE  FULL  BLOOD  DURHAM  SHORTHORN 
BULL  UFXTOR  IS  FOR  SALE. 

This  bull  was  bred  oy  Col.  Powel.  The  beautiful 
imported  bull  Memnon  was  his  sire,  and  Daphne  his 
dam,  both  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  English  Herd 
Book  for  1829.  Hector  will  be  four  years  old  in  Octo- 
ber next,  has  no  bad  habits,  and  is  thought  by  a  judi- 
cious breeder,  who  has  seen  the  best  of  this  stock  in 
England  and  America,  not  surpassed  by  any  he  has 
seen.  Col.  Powel  says,  that  in  his  late  agricultural 
tour  to  England,  he  saw  no  stock  superior  to  the  an- 
cestors of  Hector.  It  is  a  sufficient  recommendation 
of  this  bull,  to  state,  that  be  does  hot  in  the  least  de- 
tract from  the  reputation  of  Col.  Powel,  as  the  most 
successful  breeder  of  this  stock  in  America. 

The  price  of  Hector  is  §500  cash.  Apply  to  Doctor 
H.  Howard,  Brookville,  Maryland.         Sept.  13.— 4t. 


SA.IiTliaOB.lS   FKICi:S   CURREriT. 


STKAWBKKKV    PLAJNTS. 

The  proper  season  for  transplanting  Strawberry 
Plants  being  at  hand,  I  offer  for  sale,  a  great  variety 
of  kinds,  among  which  are: 

The  New  Pine,  very  large,  productive  and  of  fine 
davor.  It  seems  to  be  the  best  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.    Price  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Early  Scarlet,  Late  Bourbo.v  Pine,  and  Large 
Early  Scarlet,  are  the  kinds  with  which  our  garden- 
ers mostly  supply  our  market.  Price  Jl.OO  per  hun- 
dred. 

Roseberry,  Downtown,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Bath  Scarlet, 
Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet,  Raspberry  Haulbois,  jVew  Black 
J\lusk  Haulbois,  JVilinot  Superb,  A'coie's  Imperial,  Keene's 
Large  Scarlet,  50  cts.  per  dozen. 

Melon,  Metiiven  Castle,  new  and  splendid  varie- 
ties, §1  per  dozen. 

The  plants  can   be  put  up  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  union.     Orders  should  be  sent  immediately  to 
1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
Jlmeriean  Farmer  Eslablishmenl. 


-MONTHLY  BUSH  ALPINE  STRAWBER- 
RIES. 
A  few  plants  of  the  monthly,  or  everbearing  ,\lpine 
Strawberry,  iri/Aotil  runners,  both  red  and  white,  may 
be  had  at  the  American  Farmer  Establishment. — 
Price  §1  per  dozen.  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


FINE  CALVES. 

For  sale,  a  pair  of  twin  bull  calves,  got  by  Bolivar 
out  of  a  cow  half  Durham  Shorthorn  and  half  Alder- 
ney.     They  are  very  large  and  fine  animals  and  will  be 
sold  togetner  or  separately  for  §50  each.     Apply  to 
I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
.^me7-ico7i  Fitrmer  Eslabtishritent. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

A  bull  and  cow,  each  three  years  old,  very  handsome 
and  tlie  cow  an  excellent  milker  may  be  obtained  by 
immediate  application  to  the  subscriber.  Price  of 
each,  5100. 

Also,  a  bull  calf  of  last  spring,  half  Durham  Short- 
horn and  hall  Holstein,  a  very  superior  animal.     Price 

850. 

The  Holstein  is  a  favorite  breed  of  cattle  at  the  cel- 
ebrated Orange  farm  dairy  near  Baltimore,  and  they 
are  held  in  equal  esteem  by  Mr.  Barney,  whose  dairy 
near  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  and 
whose  opportunities  of  judging  are  unsurpassed.  Ap- 
ply to  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Establishment. 

DEVON  CATTLE— CHEAP. 

A  well  known  breeder  of  Devon  stock  in  Maryland, 
being  about  to  ch.inge  his  farming  arrangements,  is 
willing  to  sell  out  his  entire  sloi:k  together  or  separate- 
ly at  a  great  bargain.  It  consists  of  a  bull,  three  or 
lour  cows  and  three  heifers,  two  years  old.  All  the 
cows  but  one.  and  all  the  heifers  arc  supposed  to  be 
with  calf  by  the  bull  above  mentioned.  Apply  to 
I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

Aug-  SO.  .liner.  Farmer  Establishment. 


WANTED, 
All  kinds  of  GRASS   SEED,  for  which  a  fair  price 
will  be  given,  by  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 


ToBACco.--Seconds,a3  in  quality,  3.00a  5.00;  dO. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.50  a 
5.00;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00  ;  fine  red  ,  6.00  a  S. 00; 
wrappery, suitable  forsegars,  6.00  a  15  00;  yellow  and 
red, 9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16  00  a20.00.— Fine  yellow, 

18.00a  25.00. — Virginia  .4.00  a .  — Kappoha'iinock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky.  3.50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  439  hhds.  Maryland;  10 
hhds.  Ohio;  and  10  hhds.  Ken. — total  4o9  hhds. 

Flour  —  Oest  wh.lc  wheal  family  ,  g6.75  a  7  25;  super 

Howard-street,  6.12^    a  6  25;    city  nulls, 6.O0n' 

city  mills  extra  6.25  a  — ;  — Corn  .\Ieai   bbl.  3  62i; 

Grain,  new  red  wheat,  1. 11  o  1.18;  white  do  1.20  a  1.30— 

— Corn,  white, 63  a  64,  yellow,  66  0  67; Rve,  65  a  66 

— Oats,  36   a  37. — Bkans,  75  a  80  —  I'EAS,  65  n   70 

Cloveh-seed  6  00  a  6.50— Timothy,  3  00  a  3.50  Or- 
chard   Grass  3.00  a Tall  .Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.50  o Herd's.  I.25n Lucerne  —  a  37*  lb.— 

Bahley,-Flaxskei  I.37nl.50-CoiT()N.\a.  15  r.l6;Lou. 

17  (I  19;  Alab.  15  a  17;  Tenn.  15  n.  16;  N.  Car. a " 

Upland   16  n  17i— Wmiskev.  hhds.  Ut  ;..30.i — ;  in  bbis! 

32  n  33 Wool,  irasAei/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  6o' 

a  70;  American  Full  Blood,  b2„  68;  three  quarters  do. 
47  n  52;  ha  If  do.  42  n  4  7;  quarter  do.  37  a  42;  common  37 
o  42.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  21  a  37; 
American  Full  Blood,  28  o  31;  three  (|uarlcrs  do.  25  o 
28;  half  do.  24  n  25;quarleido  24  n  25;comnion,24  o  25; 
Hemp,  i;ussia,ton  ,  «I70  (i  IS24,  Countiy,  dew-rotted,  6* 
o  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  0 8c, —Feathers, 38  n  40;— Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.00  n4.12i_;  ground,  1.50  a bbl. 

Iron, graypigforfouridries  per  ton  33. OOa  35,00;  high 
pig  for  forges,  per  ton ,  28.(i0  n  SO.On ;  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 

75.00  a85. 00. —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.75  n  6.50 

Oak  wood,3.00  o3.75;  Hickory, 4. 25  o  4.75;  Pine,2.37i. 

Wool, — We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  price  of 
wool  is  as  high  now  as  it  is  likely  to  be  this  season, 
and  that  those  farmers  who  have  not  sent  their  wool 
to  market,  would  promote  their  own  interest  by  send- 
ing it  immediately. 

Herd's  Grass  Seed— Is  higher  than  has  been  usual, 
but  we  think  is  likely  to  maintain  its  present  price.  It 
has  been  too  low  for  the  interest  of  farmers. 

=^ 
CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial  Address — Present  of  a  Greyhound  dog  and 
slut  of  a  valuable  breed,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates— On  Mowing  Wheat— Great  Wheat 
Crop— Large  Apple — Grapes  for  making  Wine— Re- 
cipe  for   Pickling   Cucumbers — to    make   a   farmer 

Ploughing  in  Clover  for  Wheat  and  Corn— Foreign  Mar- 
kets— Discovery  of  Marl  and  Gypsum  in  a  new  District 
of  Virginia — On  Extirpating  Sassafras— Account  of  the 
Olive,  its  culture  in  this  country  recommended— On  the 

Culture  of  Silk,  and  its  application    to    this  country 

Agricultural  School  lately  established  at  Bristol,  Penn- 
sylvania— On  the  best  Method   of  Making,  Firing,  and 

Preserving   Cider— Machine    for   Spinning    Hemp .\ 

good  sized  Pear— Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce 
in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets— Advertise- 
ments. 


GENERAL 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural   Establishment: 

CO.MPRISIVG, 

A  Seed  ,ind  Implement  Store,  a  Gencr.nl  .Agricultural  .Agen- 
cy, anil  the  Oliice  nf  llie  American  F.^ilmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  cuiinexioii  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

$^  .\n  e,\tra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  me  "Establishment," and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  inc. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  pi;rson  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  iurnish  Ins  address  lor  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer. — .\II  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Fanner  every  third 
week.     (Terms  iie.\t  week.) 

^y^  Direction  of  Letters. — .Address  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "1.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Markel  streets. 
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THE  NEEDY  AND  THE  NEEDFUL. 
Dear  piti'ons,  Ihal  we're  needy,  need  >ve  saj.' 
Pray  send  llie  needful — ttiis  needs  no  delay; 
Our  needs  uru  such,  that  we  must  needs  receive, 
'I'hen  send  ihc  tiec-dt'ul  pi  ay,  and  our  gi'eat  needs  relieve. 


Rhode   Island    Cr.AtsiciL,   Agricultural,  and 

MtCHA.VlCAL    ScHOOI,. 

Wo  have  received  a  paper  conlaininj  the  Repoits 
of  several  Cuirimiitees  at  ihe  Patu.xent  Fair  of  '-the 
Uhiide  Island  Society  for  the  Encuurageuient  of  Do- 
mestic Industry,"  an.1  anionust  them  thai  of  the  C'uin- 
iniltee  on  the  Schoid  abo\e  named,  which  was  eslau- 
lished  the  last  year  under  the  patrunaoe  of  ihe  Socie- 
ty. It  has  heen  in  operalion  only  five  months,  yet  it 
numbers  9-i  scholars  from  several  stales.  It  is  located 
iipiin  an  eminence,  commanding  an  e.viensive  and  most 
lieliifhiful  view  of  Ihe  surrounding  country,  and  of 
Nariagan.-eti  Hay. 

The  commitlee  in  their  report  observe,  "it  was 
equally  obvious  that  Agriculture  and  the  .Mechanic 
arts,  by  a  union  with  science,  would  acquire  their 
greatest  pejfeciion,  and  that  if  with  the  old,  it  became 
so  difficult  to  introduce  impruveinenls  in  airricullure, 
we  might  recommend  them  lo  the  youii^,  by  blendim/ 
them  with  literature,  in  the  hours  of  recreation,  and 
that  a  pattern  farm  thus  condiicted  scienlifically,  would 
invite  also  the  practical  farmer  to  adopt  what  miuht 
thus  be  provfd  usel'ul. 

••In  the  liiqe  uf  realizing  some  of  their  anticipations, 
and  feeling  the  necessity  of  making  a  beginning,  that 
we  might  not  'hope  agaii  si  hope,'  the  standing  com- 
mittee during  the  last  5  ear,  appointed  a  cumnuttee  to 
eiTectiiate  tl;e  ot'jeds  of  the  petition  presented  to  them, 
and  appropriated  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  lo 
thot  purpose. 

"This  committee  immediately  engaged  one  of  the 
best  classical  teachers  in  the  state,  and  made  ihose 
other  arrangements  wh  ch  they  deemed  necessary. 
The  schocd  has  been  in  operation  about  five  months, 
and  has  flunrished  far  beyond  the  hopes  of  its  best 
friends.  Three  hours  each  day,  are  devoted  by  the 
students  under  their  instructors,  to  manual  labor,  this 
is  to  be  required  from  all.  In  ihe  summer,  those  who 
prefer  agricullure  must  till  the  si.il,  whilst  the  others 
are  mechanically  employed;  and  in  winter,  by  the 
erection  of  a  work  shop,  which  is  now  ncaily  com- 
pleted and  supplied  with  tools,  all  will  then  labor  me- 
tha.ically.  'I'lnse  students  who  pursue  ihe  classical 
with  the  English  branches,  pay  4,7  50  a  term;  English 
scholars  only,  p:iy  §5  a  term.  These  sums  have  been 
found  sufficient  lo  pay  ihe  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and 
the  young  gentlemen  are  lo  be  allowed  the  profits  of 
their  labor. 

"The  society,  however,  want  more  land  that  their 
cxperim.enis  in  agriculture  may  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  and  by  appropriating  a  portion  of  their 
funds  to  Ihis  purpose,  it  is  believed  that  the  objects  of 
this  society  might  be  accomplished  better  ihan  in  any 
other  way. 

'•The  school  also  may  need  ocaisiond/ aid  from  the 
funds  of  this  society,  but  ihe  commitlee  believe,  that 
if  the  experiment  is  proseculed  with  the  success  with 
which  it  has  began,  that  wiih  the  aid  of  a  faim  it  will 
soon  support  iiself,  and  be  made  the  means  of  enablino 
the  poor,  eventually,  (0  educate  themselves  in  a  greal 
mersore,  from  their  own  labor." 

Filly-seven  dtillars  and  seventy-five  cents  were 
awarc'ed  to  the  scholars  of  the  school,  for  mechanical 
labor. 

TJx  crops  raised  on  the  society's  lands,  and  which 
belong  exclusively  to  the  aguicultural  scholars, 
aie  valued  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  which 
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taking  into  consideration  the  lateness  of  the  season 
when  the  school  and  the  farming  operations  com- 
menced, (ihe  latter  being,  about  the  2jih  May)  the 
produce  on  less  than  four  acres  of  land  will  be  consi- 
dered large. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  crediialile  beginning,  and 
not  only  speaks  well  for  the  wisdom  of  the  sociely, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  public  of  lilioi.'e  Island,  but  goes 
fur  lo  prove  the  practioa  lilitv  of  educating  our  young 
men,  at  once  cheaply  and  {nucticalhj  in  the  must  ne- 
cessary and  pleasant  of  human  avocations.  Amongst 
ihe  •'lules  and  regulalion.s  of  the  institution,"  is  the 
following: 
"i>u  siiideiit  shall  on  any  pretence  whatever,  visit  or 
be  seen  loitering  about  those  places  vvliere  ardent  spirils 
are  sold." 


To  THE  Editors  of  those  papers  for  which  we 
exchange  the  Farmer,  and  which  are  at  a  less  price 
than  ours,  we  beg  leave  to  present  our  respects,  and 
to  ask  as  an  equivalent  for  the  •'difference,"  the  in- 
sertion in  'heir  respective  papers  of  our  •'general  ad- 
vertisement" iu  this  number,  say  two  or  lliree  times 
immediately,  ami  about  once  a  month  till  March  next. 

Castor  Oil  for  Lamps. — In  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  the  American  Farmer,  page  two  hundred  and  seven, 
we  mentioned  a  discovery,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Sinilh,  of 
Eastville,  Northampton  county,  Va.  which  enabled 
him  to  render  castor  oil  equal  to  the  best  sperm,  for 
burning  in  lamps.  We  nieniioned,  also,  that  it  was 
Mr.  .Siniih's  intention  to  takeout  a  patent  for  his  va- 
luable improvement.  This,  however,  he  has  never 
done;  and  his  son,  Mr.  Francis  H.  Smith,  of  this  city, 
called  at  our  office  a  day  or  txo  ago,  and  gave  us  per- 
mission to  make  known,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
his  father's  method  of  preparing  the  oil,  which  is 
merely  mixing  with  it  spirits  of  turpentine,  wiih  which 
it  readily  combines,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the 
latter  to  four  of  the  oil.  The  simplicity  ot  this  man- 
ner of  preparing  it,  enhances  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity very  considerably. 

As  to  the  excellence  of  the  composition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lighting  rooms,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  by 
all  who  have  tried  it. 

It  is  at  least  equal  to  the  best  sperm  we  ever  saw 
in  its  quality  for  combustion,  and  in  its  appearance 
decidedly  superior.  We  are  now  writing  by  a  lamp 
filled  with  it,  and  a  finer  light  we  never  saw.  The 
lamp  has  been  burning  three  hours,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  crust  on  the  wick,  and  on 
exlinguishing  the  flame,  there  is  no  fire  remaining  in 
the  wick  as  is  generally  the  case  with  sperm  oil,  ex- 
cept of  the  very  best  quality — indeed,  ir,  the  extin- 
guishment and  in  Ihe  relighting  of  a  lamp  of  this  oil, 
there  is  a  stnu.g  similarity  to  that  of  a  gas  light.  iMr. 
F.  H.  Smith  has  used  this  mixture  in  his  house  these 
five  years  and  piefers  it  decidedly  to  the  best  sperm. 
It  emits,  he  fays,  a  clearer  and  inoie  powerful  liirht, 
and  burns  somewhat  longer  than  sperm  and  never 
congeals  in  the  coldest  weather.  The  present  relative 
prices  of  castor  and  sperm  oil,  oflfer  no  inducement  lo 
those  on  ihe  seaboard  to  substitute  the  former  for  the 
latter;  but  lo  our  brethren  of  the  west,  the  subject 
promises  lo  be  of  much  importance,  as  renderino- 
them  siill  further  independent  of  foreign  supplies  for 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  The  compound 
is  likewise  much  cheaper  tolhem.in  as  much  as  a 
double  freight  is  saved — that  on  sperm  oil  from  the 
seaboard  and  on  castor  oil,  the  abundant  product  of 
their  fields,  to  a  distant  market. 


Ma.mmoth  Calf, — A  short  time  since,  a  Calf,  rais- 
ed by  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  of  Robeson  township,  in 
this  county,  was  slaughtered,  when  seven  months  old, 
and,  when  dressed,  weighed  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  pounds.  If  Jackson  does  not  go  the  "whole  hog,' 
he  can  make  "a  pretty  fair  fist"  at  the  calves.  Can 
Chester  County  "begin  lo  try''  at  this? — Chronicle 
of  Ihe  Timet. 


I.NTEKNAL  Improvement — applied  exlernally. — 
The  New  Yorkers  who  really  understand  their  own 
interest— aye,  and  act  upon  their  knowledge — have 
commenced  in  ejood  earnest,  ihe  construction  of  a 
large  steam  packet,  to  ply  between  that  port  and  Li- 
vcrpoul.  .She  is  to  have  four  engines,  and  to  be  built 
iu  the  most  subslauiial  and  elegant  manner.  Success 
say  we,  fur  it  is  honorably  earned  by  enterprise — not 
loord  enterprise,  but  ac  inn,  action,  adion. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  in  Harri.-burg,  Pa.  lo 
concert  measures  for  the  conslriictiun  ut  a  steambua: 
navigation  from  the  Chesapeake  ijay  to  the  Lakes, 
through  Ihe  Susquehanna  river  and  the  Seneca  lake 
to  Lake  Erie,  or  Onlario.  The  prnjcct  is  worthy  of 
the  age  and  the  country. — We,  in  Ualtimore,  besides 
onr  general  interest  as  citizens  in  this  matter,  have, 
from  our  position  a  peculiar  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns ihe  navigation  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  seema 
practicable,  and  deserves  minute  inve3ti<ration. 


Extract  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  in  Fluvana  Co. 
Fa.  dated  -28^  Sept.  1833. 
"The  weather  has  been  extremely  warm  for  seve- 
ral days,  have  had  no  rain  of  consequence  since  23d 
ultimo,  until  Saturday  21st  inst.  a  light  shower.  The 
ground  is  excessively  dry.  liut  few  farmers  have 
sown  any  wheat.  The  crop  I'f  corn  however,  is 
thought  to  be  an  average  one — wheat  not  more  than 
half  a  crup — turnips  are  very  unpromising  indeed." 

To   Preserve  Dahlia  Rcots. 

A  writer  in  the  Horticultural  Register  states  that 
he  preserves  dahlia  roots  through  the  winter  by  the 
following  method: 

"I  choose  a  fine  day  to  take  up  the  roots,  and  ex- 
pose them  for  a  few  hours  to  tho  sun,  to  dry  the 
mold  on  them.  I  then  clear  away  all  the  dirt  I 
possibly  can.  wiping  each  root  with  a  cloth,  if  ne- 
ce.ssary.  When  quite  clean,  I  put  them  into  a 
boarded  closet  and  a  kitchen.  In  a  few  days  I  scat- 
ter thinly  all  over  them  some  very  dry  sand.  They 
are  then  left,  and  only  examined  from  time  to  time, 
to  see  that  they  do  not  get  moldy,  which,  by  the  by, 
I  never  found  happen." 


A  Little    Wife  and  Coin  wanted.— The  following 
sublime  poetic  effusion  is  from  the  "Middlesex  Ga- 
zette," printed  at  Middl.elown,  Conn: — 
I  WOULD  WISH, 

If  Heaven  the  grateful  liberty  would  give. 

That  I  might  choose  my  method  how  lo  live; 

Near  some  fair  town  I'd  have  a  small  retreat, 

Bui!t  uniformly,  but  not  idly  areal: 

A  litile  garden  just  before  tho  door, 

And  one  behind  more  ample  than  before; 

A  litile  field,  wherein  a  cow  might  slay; 

A  lit'Ie  wife,  with  lemper  kind  and  free; 

Courleous  to  all,  but  must  of  all  to  me. 

One  that  would  choose  but  litile  for  to  roam, 

Because  a  woman  looks  the  best  at  home. 

Business  I'd  have  sufficient  for  to  find 

Employment  for  the  body  and  the  mind. 

Open  to  all  should  be  my  purse  and  door, 

No  one  more  welcome  than  the  old  and  poor. 

GA.MA  GRASS. 
By  a  letter  just  received  from  a  gentleman  of 
Greenville,  Pitt  County,  we  learn  that  the  Gama 
gra.ss  has  been  found  pleniifully  on  Tar  River,  and 
that  several  planters  of  iliat  neighbourhood  intend  to 
commence  the  cultivation  of  it.  We  also  learn  that 
it  has  been  lately  found  in  Lenoir.  In  answer  to  ihe 
inquiry  which  our  correspondent  makes,  respeclino- 
the  best  time  to  transplanlit,  we  can  only  say  ihat 
we  should  consider  October  or  February  the  best. 
We  speak  however,  without  experience. — JVewburn 
Spectator. 
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AOHZCniiTURi:. 


(From  Goodsell'3  Genesee  Farmer.} 
MANGEL  WURTZEL. 

This  is  the  German  appellation  for  ihe  Field  Beet, 
more  commonly  written  Manijold  VV'urtzel  or  ^langel 
Wurlzel.  and  s  mieiiines,  though  erroneously,  called 
Bcarcily  beet.  It  is  iielieved  to  be  a  inoni;rel  between 
the  red  and  white  beet,  has  a  much  hirj^er  root  than 
either,  and  <rrows  principally  above  prrouiid. 

Uses. — This  succulent  loud  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  feeding;  of  c^itlle,  sheep,  swine,  Stc.  Neat  cattle 
prefer  mangel  wurlzel  to  any  oilier  root  that  can  be 
offered  Iheni;  and  ils  effects  in  producing  large  secre- 
tions of  rich  milk  of  fine  flavor,  are  abundantly  allesled 
by  American  writers.  Not  only  is  Ihe  milk  increased, 
but  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  cream,  and  conse- 
quently the  product  of  butler.  But  milch  cows,  fed 
on  mangel  wurlzel,  ought  to  have  occasional  changes 
of  other  food,  as  they  are  apt  to  become  loo  lat  lor  good 
milking.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  many  farm- 
ers are  in  Ihe  habit  of  pulling  off  the  leaves,  for  tVed- 
ing  cows,  sheep,  &.C.  \\  e  would  cauiion  such  against 
this  praciice  until  afier  ihe  middle  of  October.  It  is 
a  generally  acknowledged  faul,in  vegeiable  physiolo- 
gy, that  the  leaves  are  the  principal  agents  in  the 
elaboralllin  of  the  farina  of  vegetables,  and  whatever 
diminishes  ihe  power  of  developing  ihe  nniritive  pro- 
perties of  this  or  any  other  plant,  diminishes  in  the 
same  ratio,  its  value  in  domestic  economy. 

Mangel  wurlzel  answers  remarkably  well  for  sheep 
during  the  lambing  season,  which  usually  happens 
when  grass  is  not  to  be  obtained;  keeping  them  in  a 
thriving  condition,  and  affording  a  free  flow  of  milk. 
Stall  sheep  fallen  well  on  Ibis  alone,  though  it  is  belter 
to  allow  them  some  hay.  say  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
lbs.  of  mangel  wurlzel  and  five  jiounds  of  good  hay 
per  day  to  each  sheep.  In  five  or  si.\  weeks  they  will 
be  ready  for  market;  the  probable  gain,  will  be  from 
four  to  five  pounds  per  week,  in  good  sheep. 

Swine  fattened  on  this  root  yield  firm  pork,  of  fine 
flavor — it  is  fed  raw,  and  much  superior  to  corn  or  po- 
tatoes, in  point  of  economy. 

Soil. — A  clayey  loam  is  the  best,  but  any  soil  will 
suitj  provided  it  is  well  pulverized  and  rich.  Large 
crops  have  been  raised  on  strong  clay,  but  as  this  is 
apt  to  bake,  it  prevents  the  expansion  of  the  roots — 
and  should  not,  therefore,  be  chosen,  when  a  soil  which 
is  not  liable  to  this  inconvenience  can  be  obtained.  As 
a  general  rule,  good  corn  ground  will  grow  mangel 
wurtzel. 

Modi:  of  Culture. — Whatever  be  the  soil,  give  it 
a  good  broadcast  manuring  in  ihe  fall,  if  practicable, 
and  plough  it  in.      In  the  spring,  harrow  it   well,  and 
throw  it  up  in  ridges  three  feet  apart.     By  this  manur- 
ing, more  nulriiive  matter  is  afforded   to  the  lateral 
fibres,  which  this  root  sends  out  in  pursuit  of  food. 
On  these  ridges,  draw  alight  furrow  or  drill,  about 
two  inches  deep,  and  sow  the  seed  from   one  to  two 
inches  apart  in   the  drill.     Sow   plenty  of  seed  —  the 
young  plants  are  easily  thinned  out  in  hoeing;  but  if 
deficient,are  not  so  easily  replenished, and  theexpense 
of  a  few  more  seeds,  is  nothing,  compared  to  ihe  in- 
surance of  a  good  crop.     From  three  lo  four  pounds  is 
considered  by  Mr.  (Jarbutt  as  the  proper  quantity  for 
an  acre.     The  after  culture  is  easy,  and  consists  prin- 
cipally in  weeding, which  may  be  performed  with  the 
lioe  and  plough,  when  necessary.     The  plants,  when 
well  started,  must  be   thinned  out  lo  ten  or  twelve 
inches — Ihis  part  of  the  business  is  most  expeditiously 
performed  with  the  hoe,  when  weeding,  and  wherever 
the  crop  fails  in  part,  from   any  cause,  the  intervals 
may   be  advantageously  filled  up   wiih  Kula  Baga, 
which  is  in  season  for  sowing,  as  late  as  the  25ih  of 
July. 

Some  prefer  making  trenches  three  feel  distant,  in 
the  spring,  by  passing  the  plough  up  and  down  in  the 
same  furrow,  filling  the  manure  in  this  trench,  and 


cuveiing  it  by  passing  the  plough  up  and  down  the 
outsides,  thus  making  a  ridge  with  the  manure  under  1 
it,  and  sowing  on  the  ridges  as  above.  Experience 
proves  this  method  objectionable.  If  the  season  is  dry, 
this  trench  of  compact  manure  renders  the  ground 
above  it  still  drier;  and,  as  the  manure  lies  in  a  body, 
though  the  taproot  may  reach  it,  yet  the  lateral  fibres 
will  receive  no  benefit  from  it  whatever.  But,  by  be- 
ing thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  earth,  by  the  fall 
ploughing  and  spring  harrowing  and  ridging,  '.he  whole 
crop  receives  the  full  benefit  of  whatever  nutrition  it 
may  coiitain.  Others,  again,  contend  that  the  ground 
ought  to  be  made  perfectly  level  and  smooth  before  the 
seed  is  sown,  as  a  safeguard  against  dry  weather;  but 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  crops,  treated  in  this 
way,  have  not  been  so  abundant  as  parallel  crops  on 
ridges,  and  they  certainly  require  more  than  double 
the  attendance.  For,  in  hoeing,  many  of  the  young 
plants  will  be  covered,  and  the  operator  must  stop  and 
carefully  brush  awav  the  earth  with  his  fingers.  But, 
planted  in  ridges,  all  the  earth  and  weeds  loosened  by 
the  hoe,  fall  away  from  the  plants  into  the  furrows. 
These  various  methods  of  culture,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, have  their  advocates;  but  I  believe  the  course 
recommended  in  ihe  tore  part  of  this  paragraph,  will 
be  found  the  most  economical  and  profitable. 

Ti.ME  OF  Sowing. — The  proper  time  for  sowing 
mangel  wurlzel  is  the  last  week  in  April,  or  first  in 
May.  Though  it  is  commonly  sown  laler,  experience 
proves  that  early  sowing  ensures  a  better  yield;  the 
vegetation  is  less  precarious,  and  the  roots  are  larger 
and  more  fully  matured.  Yet  the  time  may  be  varied 
a  little,  either  way,  regard  being  had  lo  the  forward- 
ness or  lateness  of  the  season.  The  seed  does  not 
sprout  well  if  sown  in  a  dry  time;  the  husk  being  hard 
and  firm,  requires  considerable  moisture  to  cause  the 
seed  to  start:  but  in  long  continued  and  heavy  rains, 
it  frequently  rots  in  the  ground.  The  seed  requires 
no  previous  preparation. 

Product. — The  quantity  produced  on  an  acre  va- 
ries from  twenty-five  to  fifty  tons.  A  fair  average 
crop  may,  with  safely,  be  set  down  at  thirty-five  tons, 
and  the  expense  of  culture  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
dollars  — including  manure,  ploughing,  weeding,  ga- 
thering,seed,  Stc.  In  England,  it  is  said  that  upwards 
of  si.xty  tons  have  been  raised  on  an  acre. 

Co.MPARATiVE  Qualities. — Various  comparative 
experimsnts  have  been  instituted  by  American  farmers, 
wfiich  have  almost  universally  resulted  in  favor  of 
mangel  wurlzel,  both  for  keeping  and  fattening  stock, 
over  ruta  baga,  carrots,  and  all  other  succulent  food. 
It  is  nut  liable  lo  the  attack  of  insects;  whereas,  tur- 
nips, cabbages  and  olher  vegetables,  are  frequently  en- 
tirely cut  off";  neither  does  it  suffer  much  from  the 
variety  of  seasons.  It  thrives  in  almost  any  soil,  and 
will  keep  sound  and  firm  eight  or  ten  months.  The 
flavor  of  milk  and  butter  of  cows  fed  on  this  plant  is 
improved;  but  it  is  impaired  when  turnips  are  given. 
As  a  further  proof  of  its  nutritive  effects,  we  would 
observe  that  Bonaparte  passed  a  law  that  the  whole 
farming  community  of  Flanders  should  set  apart  a 
portion  of  their  farms,  for  the  cullivation  of  mangel 
wurlzel,  to  be  employed  in  making  sugar.  The  ex- 
periment proved,  that  good  sugar  could  be  produced, 
at  one  shillinj;  per  pound,  when,  at  the  same  time. 
West  India  su'iar  was  selling  at  five  shillings  in 
1<  ranee. 

Fur  fattening  swine,  five  bushels  is  believed  to  equal 
one  of  corn.  Compared  with  hay,  there  are  various 
estimates,  varying  from  two  to  three  Ions,  to  one  of 
hay.  But  whenever  mangel  wurlzel  is  given  to  slock 
of  any  kind,  they  ourrhl  to  have  an  allowance  of  their 
accustomed  food,  either  with  it,  or  during  the  inter- 
vals of  feeding. 

Oejections.— There  are  some  authorities  who  speak 
unfavorably  of  the  use  of  mangel  wurlzel,  as  food  for 
milch  cows.  Henry  Colman,  of  Salem,  says  ihat  his 
cows,  when  fed  from  half  a  bushel  lo  a  bushel  per  day, 
weie  much  reduced  in  flesh,  though  the  quantity  of 
milk  was  increased,  and  its  quality  improved.     It  is 


asserted  in  the  British  Farmers'  Magazine,  that  the 
roots  ought  not  to  be  used  before  Christmas,  and  the 
cattle  ought  to  be  habituated  to  ihem  by  degrees — that 
it  ])urges  cattle  and  reduces  them  to  a  very  thin  stale. 
Mr.  Cooke's  cows  were  materially  injured  by  the  free 
use  of  mangel  wurlzel,  and  some  of  them  died,  in 
the  same  journal,  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry  remarks,  that 
he  fed  mangel  wurlzel  liberally  lo  his  cows;  but  he 
soon  found  lliem  reduced  to  skeletons — the  quantity  of 
milk  was  increased,  but  it  was  both  thin  and  pour. — 
The  bad  effects  charged  to  this  root  are  principally  of 
foreign  origin.  In  western  New  York,  we  have  not 
heard  any  bad  effects  attributed  to  ils  use;  and  we 
make  these  quotations  lo  put  growers  on  the  alert,  that 
they  may  canvass  the  effects  of  this  justly  esteem.ed 
and  invaluable  food.  If  it  is  liable  to  these  objections, 
let  usjouk  round  for  the  preventive  means. 

The  mode  of  preserving  is  precisely  the  same  as 
for  potatoes.  They  must  always  be  put  away  dry — 
ibis  is  essential  to  their  preservaiion.  The  covering 
ought  to  be  sufllicient  to  keep  out  the  frost,  but  'not 
very  warm,  as  they  are  finest  in  the  spring  when  kept 
rather  cool.  Tff  contain  those  to  be  fed  in  the  winter, 
a  double  pen  or  bin  might  be  made  in  the  barn-yard, 
or  any  ccuivenient  place,  of  boards,  or  rails  and  posts, 
the  one  within  the  oihei,  and  Ihe  interval  filled  with 
long  manure.  The  roots  put  into  this  will  keep  well, 
if  it  is  properly  constructed  and  thatched  with  straw, 
and  be  of  easy  access  lb  rough  a  convenient  opening. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  leaves  are  lo  be  pulled 
off  immediately  after  the  routs  are  taken  out  of  the 
ground.  They  may  be  led  to  cattle  or  sheep,  and  will 
be  found  quite  an  adjunct  to  the  jiaslure  fielts. 

The  following  letter  from  \Villiam  Garbutt,  Esq. 
President  of  the  JNIonroe  County  Agricultural  Society, 
to  the  Editor,  will,  we  trust,  be  read  with  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Garbutt  is  a  practical  farmer,  and  has  had  more 
experience  in  the  cullivation  of  mangel  wurlzel,  than 
any  other  farmer  in  this  neighborhood,  which  renders 
his  observations  more  interesting 

Vliealland,   July,  I8S3. 

Sir: — The  first  number  of  your  Genesee  Farmer 
has  come  to  hand,  and  I  think  you  have  made  a  good 
beginning. 

Your  remarks  on  the  field  beet  are  good,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  lo  account  for  the  scouring  and  loss  of 
flesh  mentioned  by  the  English  authors,  unless  the 
ground  had  been  very  soft,  so  that  much  earth  adhered 
to  them  when  pulled.  I  conceive  that  cattle  fed  on 
them  alone,  when  in  such  a  situation,  might  be  sub- 
ject lo  such  complaints,  but  I  never  had  any  thing  of 
the  kind  happen  to  any  of  iny  stock. 

I  always  commenced  feeding  my  milch  cows  with 
mangel  wurtzel  as  soon  as  the  pastures  begin  to  fail  in 
autumn,  which  sometimes  happens  as  soon  as  the 
middle  of  October. 

I  commence  giving  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  a 
bushel  to  each  milch  cow,  and  twice  that  quantity,  to 
one  when  fatlening,  is  sufficient.  To  feed  an  animal 
entirely  on  field  heels,  would  be  like  a  person's  living 
upon  butter,  and  therefore  feeding  at  tha  same  time, 
some  coarse  fodder,  is  not  only  good  economy,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  value  of  mangel  wurtzel,  to 
those  engaged  in  raising  stock,  is  very  great;  chaff 
and  straw,  when  fed  lo  slock  with  beets,  are  preferable 
to  the  best  hay,  when  fed  alone,  and  by  such  feed  the 
cost  of  keeping  slock  is  much  reduced. 

It  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  if  I  can  communi- 
cale  any  thing  lo  you  on  this  subject,  which  will  be 
the  result  of  practice,  and  no!  of  theory. 

Yours,  sincerely,  William  Garbutt. 


A  German  Priest  walking  in  procession  at  the  head 
of  his  parishioners  over  uncultivated  fields  in  order  to 
procure  a  blessing  on  their  future  crops,  when  became 
lo  those  of  an  unfircmi.sing  appearance,  would  pass 
on,  saying,  "here  prayers  and  singing  will  avail  nothing 
— this  must  have  manure." 
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(From  the  New-York  Farmer.) 

QUANTITY  OF  INDIAN   CORN  TO  THE 
ACRE. 

Mendowhanhs,  Deerfield,  i 
Mr.  Fleet:  Mass.  Sept.  9,  1833.     i 

Your  New-York  Farmer  for  lliis  month  was  receiv- 
ed last  eveninrr,  and  1  make  no  deTay  in  replyinfj  to 
the  inquiry  of  your  cirrespondent  E.  The  farmer  lo 
whom  1  referred,  wiiose  crops  of  corn  for  llie  last  ten 
years,  have  averajjed  more  ihan  one  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre,  is  Earl  Slimpson,  Esq.  of  (ialway,  Sara- 
toga county,  N.  Y.  On  a  visit  to  Ins  extraordinary 
and  admirable  establishment,  in  July  of  the  la't  year, 
where  every  agricultural  operation  seems  to  be  con- 
ducted in  tlie  most  skilful  and  systematic  inanner,  he 
gave  me  this  assurance,  as  I  find  noted  in  my  journal 
at  the  time;  and  I  beg  leave  to  inform  your  corres- 
pondent, that  to  any  gentleman  of  agricultural  taste 
and  science,  a  visit  to  this  farm  cannot  fail  to  yield  in- 
struction and  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  Stimpson's  success,  however,  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  valuable  crop,  is  not  singular.  E.xamples  of 
crops  as  abundant  are  on  record  in  your  correspondent's 
own  stale;  and  to  these,  and  to  some  others,  as  extra- 
ordinary, it  may  be  useful  and  gratifying  to  refer.  I 
ask  leave,  therefore,  to  mention  a  few,  which  have 
been  submitted  to  the  most  careful  examination,  and 
the  results  established  by  the  fullest  procjf. 

John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.  produced  on  one 
acre,  118  bushels,  2  quarts.  "Mr.  S.  was  confident 
that  he  would  liave  Ijad  considerably  more  corn,  had 
not  his  crop  suffered  very  greatly  by  a  thunder  storm, 
which  laid  the  greater  part  of  it  down  at  the  time  the 
ears  were  setting."  On  this  crop  a  bet  of  fifty  guineas 
was  pending.  The  motives  to  exact  measurement 
were  such,  therefore,  as  to  secure  accuracy.  This 
was  some  years  since;  the  particular  date  I  am  not  able 
to  ascertain.. 

Dr.  Steele,  of  Saratoga,  in  giving  an  attested  ac- 
count of  the  crops  of  Earl  Stimpson,in  ISil,  says  that 
he  had  eight  acres  of  Indian  corn,  which  yielded  112 
bushels  to  the  acre,  896  bushels;  10  do.  do.  'JO  bush- 
els lo  the  acre,  900  bushels.  (Memoirs  of  New  York 
Agricultural  Society,  vol.  2,  page  73.) 

The  following  individuals  applied  to  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  in  Washington  county,  Penn.  in  October, 
1823,  for  premiums,  with  authenticated  evidence  of 
the  quantity  raised  per  acre,  on  not  less  than  five  acres: 
Joseph  Evans,  I Sti  bushels  per  acre — John  Wolf,  127J 
do.  do. —  Samuel  Anderson,  123  bshls.  12  quarts  do. — 
Isaac  Vanvookens,  120  do.  do. — Isaac  Buckingham. 
lis  bshls.  1  quart,  do.  do.— James  Clakey,  113  do. 
do. — Jesse  Cooper,  108  do.  do. — De  Gross  Jennings, 
120  do.  do. 

In  the  same  year  the  following  individuals  applied 
to  the  Alleghany  County  Agricultural  Society,  for 
premiums  on  their  crops:  James  Anderson,  of  Ross 
township,  103  bushels,  17  quarts,  on  one  acre  — John 
Snyder,  of  do.  103  per  acre,  on  five  acres— John  Irwin, 
of  do.  105  bshls.  20  quarts,  per  acre,  on  43  acres — 
Wm.  M'Clure,  129  bushels  per  acre,  on  five  acres. 
(Memoirs  of  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  vol. 
6,  page  228.) 

In  1822,  J.  &  M.  Pratt,  of  Easton,  Madison  co. 
N.  Y.  obtained  from  one  acre,  1721  bushels — do.  do. 
161  do— do.  do.  161  do. 

In  1824,  the  same  gentlemen  obtained  from  four 
acres  680  bushels,  or  170  to  the  acre. 

From  public  and  private  testimony  I  know  that  the 
respectability  of  these  gentlemen  is  such  as  to  justify 
entire  confidence  in  their  statements;  and  their  crops 
were  subjected  to  the  particular  examination  of  com- 
mittees for  a  premium.  The  Messrs.  Pratt,  say  they 
have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  obtain  200  bushels  to 
an  acre. 

In  1823,  Bcnj.  Bartlett,  of  Easton,  Madison  co.  N. 
Y.  obtained  from  one  acre  174  bushels.    The  veracity 


of  this  gentleman  is  equally  unquestioned;  and  his,  too, 
was  a  premium  crop. 

In  18.J1 ,  Benjamin  Butler,  of  Oxford,  Chenango  co. 
N.  Y.  stales  that  he  raised  on  one  acre,  130  bushels, 
at  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  or  140  bushels  at  56  lbs.  per 
bushel.     (New-England  Fanner,  for  Nov.  1831.) 

We  will  come  now  lo  some  crops  which  have  been 
produced  in  Massachusetts,  on  our  cold,  and  rocky  and 
despised  soil.  The  evidence  of  these  crops  is  ample 
and  of  undoubted  character. 

In  1820,  J.  llunnowell,  ol  Newton,  produced  IIU 
bushels  to  an  acre. 

In  1822,  J.  Valentine,  of  Hopkinton,  produced  116 
bushels,  28  quarts,  to  an  acre— D.  Burnham,  of  New- 
bury, 1 17  bshls.  n  quarts,  do.— T.  &  H.  Little,  of  do. 
116  do —P.  Williams,  of  Fitchburg,  116  bshls.  12 
quarts,  do. —  W.  Hull,  of  Newton,  at  the  rate  of  118 
bushels,  on  seven-eighths  of  an  acre. 

In  1823,  Fitch  Winchester,  of  Southboro',  103 
bushels  per  acre — John  Lees,  of  Newbury,  113  bshls. 
16  quarts,  do. — T.  St  H.  Little  of  do.  115  bushels  do. 
— Thaddeus  Howard,  of  West  Bridgwater,  122  bshls. 
23  qts.  do. 

In  1824,  — Wilmarth  of  Taunton,  142  bushels  per 
acre. 

1825,  S.  Longley,  of  Shirly,  112  bshls.  21  quarts 
per  acre. 

1827,  John  Andrew,  of  Danvers,  110  bushels  per 
acre. 

1S31,  Charles  Bugbee,  of  Palmer,  in  Hampshire 
county,  states  that  he  has  produced,  on  five  acres,  5  10 
bushels,  or  108  bushels  to  the  acre.  (New-England 
Farmer,  for  Nov.  1831.) 

I  might  produce  many  other  examples  of  crops  ap- 
proximating a  hundred  bushels,  and  some  as  large  as 
those  which  are  above  referred  to.  The  above  are 
fully  attested  by  the  exainination  of  committees;  and 
are,  in  most  cases,  certified  under  oath,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  which  rests  upon  the  personal  de- 
claration of  the  gentleman  named,  whose  integrity  I 
have  no  reason  to  distrust,  though  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him,  excepting  through  the  com- 
munication above  referred  to. 

Another  gentleman,  whose  name  has  escaped  me, 
residing  in  Windsor,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  on  the  very 
ridge  of  the  Green  Mountain  range,  in  a  spot  whose 
aspect  was  particularly  propitious,  produced  a  few 
years  since,  240  bushels  of  corn  on  two  acres,  lyintr  in 
one  piece,  lor  which  he  received  the  premium  of  the 
Berkshire  Agricultural  Society.  This,  however,  I 
slate  from  recollection  only,  and  not  from  any  docu- 
ments in  my  possession.  I  have,  likewise,  the  assu- 
rance of  his  neighbors,  who  profess  to  know  the  facts. 
In  the  communication  to  which  your  correspondent 
refers,  I  there  otated,  that  Jesse  Buel,  Esq.  President 
of  the  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Society,  rated  his  corn  crop, 
from  the  measureinent  of  a  |iart  of  it,  at  103  bushels 
to  the  acre;  and  deemed  it  practicable  to  obtain  154 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Tlie  above  measurements  are  all 
understood  lo  be  of  ripe  and  shelled  corn. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  these  are  extraordinary 
statements;  but  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  their  correctness. 
I  have  not,  myself,  been  able,  with  the  best  cultiva- 
tion that  I  could  ajiply,  though  I  have  never  had  a 
very  favorable  opportunity,  to  obtain  nearly  one  hun- 
dred bushels;  though,  in  one  case,  I  gathered  eichtv- 
six  from  an  acre;  but  I  do  not,  on  that  account  tlje 
less  doubt  that  it  has  been  dene.  I  know,  likewise, 
very  well,  the  utter  incredulity  of  many  persons  on 
this  subject,  who  say,  "they  never  can.  and  never  will 
believe  it  possible  to  obtain  one  hundred  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  from  an  acre  of  ground."  In  such  cases, 
I  ask  them  if  they  would  make  such  statements  un- 
der oath,  if  I  hey  were  not  true;  and  if  they  did  make 
them,  whether  they  would  not  expect  to  be  believed, 
or  feel  that  tlipy  ought  to  be  believed;  and  then,  if  they 
are  not  willing  to  render  equal  justice  to  others,  or  if 
they  regard  themselves  as  the  only  honest  people  in 
the  world? 

I  consider  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  as  of  the  highest 


importance  to  the  country.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
farm,  in  which  an  acre  of  ground  can  be  made  to  yield 
so  much  of  food  for  animal  life,  as  by  the  produce  of 
Indian  corn;  and  no  crop  l)y  which,  where  the  offal  is 
well  managed,  so  much  is  returned  to  the  grocnd  to 
repair  the  exliausti(m,  to  which  the  crop  has  subject- 
ed it.  Rye  and  oats  are  very  inferior  crops,  com- 
pared with  it.  Wheat  is  much  more  precarious;  and 
with  good  cultivation  we  may  reasonably  calculate 
upon  two  bushels  of  corn  to  one  of  wheat.  'J'iie  su- 
perior value  of  corn  fodder,  where  it  is  well  saved,  is, 
in  many  cases,  a  full  equivalent  for  the  extra  expense 
of  cultivation. 

The  average  amount  of  this  crop,  even  on  the  rich 
alluvions  of  the  Connecticut,  is.  I  apprehend,  not  more 
than  forty  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  throughout  the 
stale  of  Massachusetts,  it  does  not  exceed  thirty.  It 
is  my  opinion,  that  notone-fifih  of  the  extent  of  land 
is  devoted  lo  this  cultivation,  which  might  be  advan- 
tageously applied.  iNIany  a  farm  of  one  and  two  hun- 
dred acres,  has,  perhaps,  a  patcli  ol  Indian  corn  of  from 
four  to  six  acres.  This  is  nothing,  and  scarcely  de- 
serves the  name  of  farming. 

The  culture  of  this  crop  admits,  certainly,  of  very 
important  improvements.  The  nreat  things  which 
have  been  done,  show  us  what  may  be  done;  and  pre- 
sent the  most  emphatical  encour.^gemenl  to  experi- 
ment and  enterprise.  I  have  seen  fine  crops  of  thi' 
vegetable  growing  in  those  parls  of  New-Jersey 
through  which  I  have  passed,  and  the  soil  seemed 
to  me  particularly  favorable  to  its  culture.  Indian 
corn  will  bear  to  be  cultivated  longer  in  succession,  on 
the  same  land,  than  almost  any  other  crop;  but  its  pro- 
ductiveness would  be  greatly  favoied  by  a  judicious 
rotation.  It  is  almost  the  only  crop  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  manured;  and  lands  of  a  warm  aspect,  and 
which  have  a  large  proportion  of  siliceous  sand,  inter- 
mixed vi'ith  loam,  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  its  growth. 
The  durability  of  ihe  grain  is  greatly  in  its  favor;  as, 
if  well  saved  and  housed,  it  may  be  kept  in  our  clr- 
male  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  injury  or  dete- 
rioration; and  the  farmer  may  always  regard  it  as 
having  a  cash  value.  When  pork  is  worth  six  cents 
per  pound,  corn  may  fairly  be  considered  as  worth 
from  seventy  to  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel,  provid- 
ed the  animals  to  be  fatted  are  of  a  healthy  and  thrifty 
kind,  and  the  corn  is  applied  in  the  best  form,  and  with 
proper  economy.  Its  vaiious  important  uses  are  too 
familiar  to  require  remark.  It  is,  in  truth  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  gold  dusl  of  a  country,  v.-here  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  abundantly  produced.  Yours  respect- 
fully, Henrv  Col",ian. 


Simple  Method  of  Destroying  the  Hessian  Fi.t. 

As  the  wheat  crop  this  season,  has.  in  some  places 
suffered  considerable  damage  from  Ihe  destructive  ef- 
fects of  this  insect,  we  are  happy  to  be  enabled,  by  a 
valuable  and  obliging  correspondent,  to  publish  the 
following  directions  for  destroying  it. 

The  Hessian  Fly  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  wheat 
ear  before  it  is  reaped;  the  egg  is  so  small  as  to  be  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  but  may  be  very  disli.ictly 
seen  with  a  microscope;  sometimes  one  grain  of  wheat 
will  be  observed  to  have  several  of  these  eggs  on  it. 
They  are  attached  to  the  wheat  by  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance deposited  around  them  by  the  i>arent  fly,  by 
which  they  are  held  so  firmly  on  the  suif.-ice,  as  not 
to  be  easily  removed  by  the  motion  of  reaping,  thresh- 
ing, &.C.  Shortly  after  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate 
in  the  soil,  the  genial  heat  of  the  season  brings  the 
youncr  fly  from  its  egg  in  the  form  of  a  small  maggot 
(as  is  the  case  with  all  insects),  these  little  maggots 
deposite  themselves  at  the  root  of  the  stalk,  to  the  seed 
of  which  the  egg  has  been  attached,  between  the  stem 
and  the  lowest  blade  or  leaf,  where  they  may  be  dis- 
covered during  the  month  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June,  quietly  reposing;  here  they  remain  until  the 
warmth  of  the  season  brings  them  to  maturity,  when 
they  commence  eating  the  substance  to  which  they 
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have  been  attaclied.  Ii  i-.  nut  until  this  petiuii  thai 
those  deslruciive  eflcclg  are  visible,  by  the  wheat  be- 
coming wiilieieJ  an.i  liliijliied.  'J'his  accounts  for  the 
fact,  thai  wheat  which  is  attacked  by  this  insect,  pre- 
Benls  a  healiiiy  appear;uice  in  the  month  of  June,  the 
luonth  in  which  the  embryo  fly  begins  to  use  foud. 

Now  it  is  evident  lliat  if  the  eggs  of  this  lly  can  be 
desiioyed  on  the  seed  wheat,  by  any  process  that  will 
not  also  destruy  llie  vegflative  quality  ofthe  grain,  the 
ruinous  efi'ecls  will  tie  avoided.  This  can  be  done  by 
the  following  very  simple  process: 

"Soak  the  seed  wheal  in  water  for  twelve  hours; 
spread  it  out  on  the  barn  floor,  so  as  to  allow  the  su 
perabnndant  water  to  escape,  then  take  fresh  slack 
lime  and  mix  it  among  tlie  wheal  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  have  every  grain  covered  with  the  lime,  taking 
care  to  stir  tho  wheal  well  with  the  shovel,  so  thai 
no  particle  may  escape  coming  in  full  cotilacl  with  the 
linie,  which,  when  thus  applied,  will  in  a  short  time 
destroy  the  eggs,  and  consequently  preserve  the  grain 
from  destruction." 

Our  correspondent  assures  us  that  the  egg,  which 
hefore  the  application  of  the  lime  ap|iears  clear  and 
transparent,  afterwards  becomes  opaque,  and  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  an  addled  eo.jr.  The  efficacy  of  the 
above  remedy  has  been  estabiished  by  several  experi- 
irienis,  one  of  which  we  will  here  relate.  Wheal  sup- 
posed to  be  infested  by  llie  Hessian  Fly,  was  taken, 
and  onejftlf  of  the  quantity  treated  with  lime,  and 
the  other  half  was  sown  in  the  same  soil  with  the  pre- 
pared, in  alternate  drills;  the  result  was,  thai  every 
stalk  from  the  prepnied  seed  came  to  maturity  and 
was  productive,  whilst  the  alternate  drills  which  had 
been  sown  with  unprepared  seed,  were  almost  totally 
desiroyed. 

■The  above  remedy  for  so  serious  an  evil  cannot  be 
too  widely  circulated  —  we  would  recomme!:d  its  trans- 
lation into  the  French  |iapers,and  we  would  thank  the 
Cures  of  the  country  parishioners,  to  have  it  made 
known  at  their  respective  church  doors  afler  divine 
service. —  Canadian  Cmtrant. 


(From  the  Northern  Farmer.) 
THE  VVHIiAT  INSECT. 

CUremont,  Sept.  7,  1S33. 
IMes.rs.  Editors: — Having  suffered  considerably 
for  tnij  years  past,  fiom  the  ravages  of  this  insect, 
half  of  my  crops,  at  least,  having  been  destroyed  by 
them,  I  formed  a  resolution,  that  if  it  should  be  possi- 
ble, I  would  g-iin  some  more  information  conceming 
ihem,  than  I  had  yet  possessed.  Accorilingly,  this 
season,)  prepared  a  piece  of  ground  near  my  dwelling 
house,  and  sowed  it  with  wheat,  that  1  niighl  more 
Conveniently  make,  at  all  limes  and  seasons,  the  minute 
observations  necessary  to  my  design.  I  examined  and 
watched,  by  diy  /iy'i/.  for  the  fly,  which  deposited 
'ho  eggs  of  ihe  wheal  insect  on  the  ears;  but  in  v.iin. 
1  could  discover  the  eggs,  but  nothing  of  the  insect, 
vshich  deposited  them.  I  concluded  it  nuisl  be  a  work 
of  darkness;  I  therefore  commenced  a  course  of  obser- 
vations by  candle-liv'ht.  I  now  soon  discovered  the 
parent  fiy,  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief  to  the  wheat 
crop;  and  had  an  o|)jiorlunity  to  observe  its  habits  and 
sUidy  its  instincts. 

Soon  after  dark,  the  flies  commenced,  in  great  num- 
ber.s.  crawling  slowly  up  the  stalk,  from  the  ground, 
and  ascended  to  the  lop  of  t  e  ear,  where  they  com- 
BiCiiced  deposiiing  their  eggs;  where  a  single  fly,  in 
many  instances,  deposited  sixty  eogs  at  a  lime  At 
the  approach  of  morning,  the  flits  were  again  in  mo- 
tion, and  descended  slowly  to  the  ground  and  disap- 
peared. These  flies  are  about  theb;gtie>.s  of  the  com- 
mon house-fly, but  somewhat  longer,  and  nioreslender, 
and  of  a  green  color.  ']'he  ears  of  wheat,  al  this  time, 
were  only  parlially  out  of  the  sheath. 

Another  important  fad,  which  luay  ihrow  some 
further  light  on  the  habits  of  these  insects,  is,  that 
their  ravages  are  most  destructive  on  the  borde.-s  of 
the  field.    'I'hough,  in  relation  to  small  fields  of  wheal, 


this  may  nut  be  true,  yet,  from  my  own  observation, 
as  Well  as  froin  infoiination  derived  from  others,  I  am 
satisfieu  it  is  tlie  fact  in  relation  to  larger  fields,  so  far, 
al  leasl,  as  respects  the   |  resent  season.     This  being 
the  fact,  it  goes  lar   to  siiow,  that  the  embryo,  from 
which  the  fly  is  produced, in  the  sjiring  season,  is  pre- 
served in  tlie  earlli,  through  the  wiiiler,  and,  not  like 
the  eggs  of  the  Hessian  fly,  attached  to  tlie  grains  of 
wheat;  ihat  ihe  worms  remain  in  the  soil  of  the  wheat- 
fields  of  the  last  year,  through  the  winter;  and  as  soon 
as  hatched,  the  flies  proceed  to  search  for  the  fields  of 
wheat,  as  the  place  for  depositing  iheir  eggs;  and  un- 
less the  field  be  small,  or  the  flies  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, they  confine   their  operations,  in  a  measure,  to 
the  borders  of  the  field.'     1  am  satisfied  that  the  eggs 
of  this  insect  are  not  deposited  on  ihe  grains  of  wheat, 
otherwise,  the  manner  of  preparing  my  seed  for  sowing 
must  have  destroyed   them.     I   have,  to  prevent   the 
ravages  of  the  Hessiaii  fly,  lor  the  last  thirteen  years, 
prepared   my  seed    wheat,  by  washing  it  thoroughly, 
and   while  in  a  wet  state,  pounnj;  over  it  boiling  hot 
ley,  uf  wood  ashes,  sufficient  to  cover  it,  (no  matter 
how  slrun:c  the  ley  is)  and  drawing  it  off  iiiimedi:ite!y. 
The  ley  will  color  the  wheal,  but  will  not  injure  the 
germ,  or  prevent  it  t'rom  growing.     By  this  process, 
tlie  eggs  of  Ihe  Hessian  fly  are  destroyed,  which  are 
attached  to  the  wheal;  and   by  long  experience,  I  am 
satisfied  it  aftords  a  complete  remedy  against  the  rava- 
ges of  lhat  insect.     1   have  often  sowed   wheal   pre- 
pared in  this  way,  in  the  same  field,  by  the  side  of  the 
same  kind   of  wheal,  wilhuul  any  preparation.     The 
foimer  has  uniformly  escaped   the  ravages  of  lhat  in- 
sect, while  the  latter  has  been  materially  injured,  and 
in  some  cases, entirely  destroyed.     I  therefore  consider 
the  Hessian  fiy  a  much  less  loriiiidable  invader  of  the 
wheal  crop,  than   1   have  formerly;   but  I    have  yet 
found  no  remedy  against  the  ravages  of  the  insect  in 
question.     1:.  has  been  said,  that  the  sowing  of  new 
slaked  lime  over  the  wheal,  when  the  dew  is  on,  dur- 
ing the  time  the  fly  is  deposiiing  its  eggs,  will  put  a 
stop  to  iis  operations.     But  how  this  may  be,  1  cannoi 
say,  not  having  tried  it  myself. 

N.  B.  in  prep.iriiig  the  wheat  for  sowing,  as  men- 
tioned above,  my  practice  is,  to  prepare  but  one  bushel 
at  a  time,  lest,  by  remaining  loo  long  in  the  ley,  the 
germ  should  be  destroyed.  As  Soon  as  the  ley  is  drawn 
off,  I  mis  with  ihe  wheat  as  much  plaster,  lime  or 
ashes,  as,  w  hen  stirred  well  into  it,  will  prevent  the 
grains  of  wheat  from  adhering  together,  and  sow  it 
immediately f.  David  Hlrd. 


obliged  to  l,it  on  a  plan  for  keeping  off  the  frost,  which 
I  did  as  follows  1  chose  a  par:  of  the  field  in  whitli 
I  was  woiking,  and  made  ireiiches  along  the  top  and 
the  sides  to  keep  it  dry,  I  then  covered  il  a  few  t.iches 
deep  wil'i  liner,  put  on  a  few  inches  of  soil,  and  plant- 
ed the  potatoes,  covering  them  again  wiili  soil.  In 
order  to  keep  the  earth  Iroiii  failing  down  and  smother- 
ing them,  when  they  began  to  shoot,  1  siuck  sticks  and 
brushwood  ov  r  tlie  la.-t  layer  of  soil,  and  put  on  a 
quanlity  of  litter,  covering  the  whide  with  soil.  One  of 
my  neighbors  who  saw  me,  was  surprised,  and  said  he 
was  sure  I  should  have  nothing  in  lheeiui,bul  1  lo'd  him 
to  coMie  again  on  new  year's  day,  and  we  would  see. 
He  did  so,  and  we  opened  the  bed  and  found  new 
pota'oes  about  tho  six-;  of  a  marble,  I  llien  told  him  I 
would  have  it  until  the  (jih  of  March.*  1  did  so,  and 
on  oiiening  il  again,  the  new  potatoes  were  as  larga 
as  an  egg.  exceedingly  v.ell  lasted,  and  quite  mealy. 
I  showed  some  to  the  gard^neis  in  the  neighborho  'd, 
who  would  scarcely  believe  me,  w  hen  I  told  them  how 
1  had  grown  them.' 

'I'he  -ituation  in  w  hich  thoy  were  grown. and  wliich 
I  mys  If  saw,  was  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill,  in  the 
noilhem  part  of  Lanca.-hire,  not  the  wannest  situation 
in  the  world,  as  you  may  imagine. 

The  idea  of  growing  potatoes  in  the  manner  above 
stated  is  good,  but  my  informam's  mode  is,  I  think, 
capable  of  iiiiprovemenl.  It',  instead  uf  the  side  of  a 
field,  an  old  hotbed  were  used,  and  hoops  p'aced  so  as 
to  prevent  tlie  soil  from  falling  down  and  pressing  <in 
the  young  shoots,  which  would  not  grow  very  high, 
as  potatoes  when  deprived  of  1  glit  do  not  grow  so 
much  a'oove  ground  as  th-  y  do  natur.il  y.  1  think 
early  po'atofs  ini^ht  be  r.iised  witliout  any  expense. 
1  intend  to  try  it  i.t  all  events,  and  hope  some  of  yonr 
readers  will  do  so  likewise.  >1.\n.ume\s  s. 


fFroci  the  London  Horticultural  Register  ) 
NEW  \V.\V  TO  GROW  EARLY  POTATOES. 

On  walking  out  the  other  aCternoon,  in  company 
with  some  friends,  we  were  caugbi  in  a  thunderstorm, 
and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  farm  house,  the  owner 

of  which  which   was  known   to  one  of  the   party. 

During  tlie  storm,  ihe  cunveisation  turned  upon  gar- 
dening, and  our  host  gave  us  a  jil.in  for  raising  new 
potatoes,  which  I  send  you.  It  may  ajipear  stranoe, 
but,  as  he  says,  he  has  tried  it,  and  loiind  il  to  answer 
very  well.  At  all  events,  I  think  il  worthy  of  consi- 
deration and  a  trial.  1  will  give  his  own  words.  So  far 
as  my  r .collection  serves. 

"1  was  getting  up  my  potatoes  one  year,  in  thai 
field  below  the  house,  when  the  thought  struck  me, 
that  by  planting  the  ."smallest  of  them  ag.iin,  imme- 
diately, they  would  grow,  and  I  should  have  new  po- 
tatoes very  early.  1  resolved  to  try  the  scheme.  1 
ha  I  no  ho; house  or  greenhouse,  and   was   therefore 


*.\n  intelligent  farmer  in  this  town  informed  us,  lhat 
his  field  of  whe-jt,  of  six  or  seven  acres  in  extent,  was 
attacked  by  this  insect  on  one  of  its  borders  only,  and 
that,  next  to  a  piece  of  prouiid  where  wheat  grew  the 
last  year,  and  which  had  been  ravaged  by  the  same  in- 
sect—  F.DITOR. 

jThis  mode  of  preparing  the  seed  has  also  been  found 
to  be  an  elTcctual  remedy  against  smut. — Ed. 


HOnTlCUI.TUE.E. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

As  the  northern  papers  are  teeming  with  accounts  of 
the  Exhibitions  and  Floral  Festivals  oflhe  vaiious  Hor- 
ticultural Societies,  il  may  not  be  amiss  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  general  view  of  tlie.se  interestlnnr  celebra- 
tions We  have  endeavored  therefore.lo  select  from  the 
notices  in  the  N.  York  and  New  Eng'and  "Farmers," 
the  most  interesting  matters  and  embody  them  in  one 
article,  l';us  collating  the  proceedings  of  the  different 
associ^itions  in  their  respective  sections  of  the  country. 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  gratifying  to  every 
friend  of  improvement,  to  witness  the  rapid  strides 
wi!h  which  our  northern  and  cistern  brethren  are 
advancing  in  Agrii-ullural  and  Horliculmral  science; 
at  ihesame  time  weindulge  a  hope  that  their  example 
may  act  as  a  spur  to  ourselves  and  our  southern  friends, 
admonishing  us  to  "do  likewise,"  and  press  forward 
manfully  lest  ve  be  wholly  distanced. 

All  of  tho  exhibitions  to  which  w-e  allude,  look 
place  durin;;  the  past  month  and  it  is  a  subject  of  great 
regret  to  us,  tliat  though  we  were  travelling  north- 
ward about  tlie  time,  our  arrangements  woold  nol 
permit  us  to  be  present  at  any  of  them.  Perhaps 
afler  all,  it  wa«  a  very  providential  dispensation,  liir 
from  the  very  glowing  descriplions  of  the  fruits  exhi- 
bited, wedouht  not  liiat  we  should  have  been  led  griev- 
ously into  temptation.  We  believe  our  readers  will 
agree  wilh  us  when  they  read  the  extracts  which  we 
intend  presently  to  give,  were  il  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  make  their  mouths  water  as  ours  did  when  we  first 
read  tliein.  W  e  are  alwaysparlicularly  desirous  thai 
they  should  feel  w  hat  we  write  (or  tlieir  edification. 

The  5lh  anniversary  oflhe  Newbiirgh  Horticultu- 
ral .Society,  was  held  on  the  IJth  of  September,  and 
Ihe  dis|ilay  appears  to  have  been  highly  creditable  to 
the  society.  We  extract  from  the  Newbiirgh  Ga- 
zette,  the  following  account  of  one  of  ihe  decorations 
oflhe  Hall  : 

•  The  6th  nf  March  is,  I  tliink,  a  great  fair  iu  the 
neighborhood. 
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"The  ruum  was  decoraieil  wiih  (rreal  lasle  by  iea- 
toons  of  evergreens aiul  Huuers  intei mingled,  wrealh- 
ed  by  the  liands  uf  s.Jiiie  of  our  yimiig  ladies;  and 
around  the  sides  a  puifiision  (it'grefi.ilioiise  planlswere 
arranged.  On  the  tables  the  fruit  was  laid  oiit  to 
unifli  ertect,  interspersed  with  iiiagnifieent  bunti'iets 
of  liiivvers,  but  Us  iiinsl  ciinspic  miis  ornament  was  llie 
superb  decoration,  for  which  the  Society  a'.e  indebted 
In  the  tasie  and  ingenuity  of  onr  young  friend,  Mr 
Jaclisiiii  D  iwninir.  Nothing  could  be  more  e,\quisite- 
ly  de.^igued  or  neatly  iinisbed.  The  form  was  that  of 
a  circle  of  pillars  suppirling  a  dome,  the  whole  com- 
posed of  the  leaves  ol  the  Thuja,  (arbor  vita:,)  inter- 
mingled with  every  variety  ol  flowers,  the  summit  of 
the  dome  bi'in^  overlaid  with  the  richest  double 
dihlias.  The  flour  of  this  fairy  teiniile,  aptly  denom- 
inated lliat  of  Flora,  was  also  inlaid  with  a  mosaic  of 
flowers,  and  minute  specimens  of  the  S'.natler  fruits, 
such  as  currants,  strawberries,  rasjiberries,  Sec.  See." 

.4n  address,  which  is  very  highly  spoken  of,  was 
delivered  by  E  Armstrong,  Ksq.  Among  the  pre- 
miums, we  remark  the  following:— For  best  peaches, 
lemon  clinijstones,  K.  Ar.nstrong,  Esq  ;  for  some  fine 
new  seedling  peaches  of  e.\cellent  (jnality.  Rev.  J. 
Urown;  best  pe-rs,  C.  l^udlow;  best  and  largest 
(ilums,  Messrs.  Downing;  be^t  foreign  gr.tpes,  Mr. 
L'Hommedieu;  best  native  do.  Isabella,  B.  F.Buck- 
inu-hairj;  best  and  handsomest  biuquet,  Mrs  \V.  C. 
Ilasbrouck;  best  two  do.  Miss  Verplanck;  greatest 
vaiiety  of  annual  flowers,  Miss  Verplanck— (we  are 
always  pleased  to  see  the  ladies  bearing  away  the 
)irizes.)  Mr.  J.  Downing,  (we  had  aloiost  written, 
Alajor  Jack,)  received  a  premium  for  his  superb  deco- 
ra'ion. 

The  4th  celebration  of  Albany  Society ,  took  place 
two  days  after  liie  preceding.  The  collection  of  Iruit 
particularly  is  described  as  being  very  rich.  VVe  give 
a  )iaragraph  or  two  from  the  list,  as  a  sample. 

"From  the  garden  of  Isaac  Dennislon  —  Half  bush- 
*1  Pears,  two  varieties,  viz  ;  Seke!  an, I  Rousselet  De 
RheitTis.or  Spice  Pear.  Half  peck  Plums,  five  vari- 
eties, viz.  Cliancellor  Gage,  Red  (i.ige,  Banker  Gage, 
Royal  Blue,  and  a  very  fine  seedling  Plum.  Two 
duz.  clusters  Grapes,  VIZ;  .Sweet  water  and  Frontignac. 
"From  the  garden  of  D.  B.  Slingerland. — li  peck 
Peaches,  si.^  v,iriet'es,  viz  Galland,  Chancellor, 
Malacaton,  Teton  De  Venus,  Old  Mixon  and  Lemon 
Cling,  and  a  number  of  d  fl'erent  varieties  of  Seedling 
Peaches.  14  peck  Pears,  four  varieties,  viz.:  Broca 
Bergamot,  Summer  Bergamot,  Vergalieu  an.l  Bon 
Chretien.  Half  bushel  Appes.  five  varieties,  viz: 
Sampson  Apples.  Fall  Pippin,  Craam,  Surprise  and 
Lady  apple.  Five  varieties  Grapes,  viz:  Winne,  Bur- 
gundy, ^weet  Water,  Golden  and  White  Chasselas. 
'J'hree  varieties  seedling  plums 

'•From  the  garden  of  Aaion  Thorp  — 1  dozen  supe- 
rior Muskmelons,  four  varieties,  viz:  Nutmeg.  Ci- 
tron, Persian  a. id  Pine  Apple.  2  very  fine  and  large 
Watermelons.  2  large  Citrons,  and  a  very  fine  spe- 
cimen of  vegetables.  Celery,  &c.  &c. 

"From  the  garden  of  T.  W.Ford. — 1  peck  Pears, 
three  varieties,  viz.  Vergalieu,  Orange  Bergamot  and 
St.  Gertnain.  2  or  3  quarts  yellow  seedling  gage 
plums. 

"From  Gen.  R  Westerlo. — A  basket  of  fine  seed- 
ling plums 

"From  the  Albany  Nursery  of  Mes.srs.  Bue!  and 
Wilson. — 250  varieties  of  (splendid  double  dahlias.  A 
large  basket  full  difterenl  kinds  of  flowers.  Half  do- 
zen melons,  and  a  specimen  of  the  India  raie-ripe  ap- 
ples. 

"Presented  by  Leveret  Cruttenden. — A  a;Ia3S  Vase, 
with  a  number  of  beautiful  while  Cocoons,  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  silk-worms;  also,  a  specimen  of  the  white 
China  Mulberry  leaf. 

'•From  the  garden  of  Jeremiah  Smith. — A  number 
of  fine  large  yellow  egg  plums. 

"From  the  garden  uf  Col.  J  K.  Paige. — A  large 
variety  of  vegetables. 


"From  the  garden  of  Gen.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  jun. 
Rare  and  fine  vegetables,  consisting  of  ten  difl'cient 
kinds,  some  of  them  new  and  coiice  varieties. 

'•From  the  garden  of  'I'heophilus  Russell. — 1  duz. 
heads  of  vi  ry  fine  and  and  large  celery. 

"From  \\'illiaiii  Prince  &,  Sons,  Flushing,  Long 
Island. — Twenty  varietie,-  very  splendid  double  dah- 
lias, labelled  with  their  difitreiit  names.  2  supeiiur 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  pears,  of  large  size  and  fine 
flavored.  1  cluster,  weighing  'J4  oz.  Syrian  white 
grape,  a  new  variety,  and  of  exceeding  fine  flavor. 

"At  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  annual  address  was  deli- 
vered by  the  Rev.  Dr.  \^'ll3on. 
"At  3  a  party  of  gentlemen  sat  down  to  a  dinner  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Bradslreet,  in  the  excellent  manner 
and  style  for  which  his  house  is  celebrated.  Amori" 
the  guests  were  the  Governor,  the  Recorder  of  the 
city,  and  oilier  persons  of  distinction.  VVe  cannot 
omit  to  notice  the  large  and  well  formed  bouipiels  of 
flowers  from  the  Albany  Nursery,  and  particularly  the 
pyramid  of  dahlias,  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  lieight, 
a.nd  upwards  uf  three  feet  in  circuinlerence  at  the  base, 
comprising  250  varieties  of  the  doubleduhlia  and  other 
flowers,  and  forming  altogether  a  must  splendid  com- 
binal.on,  very  iiopusing  and  beautiful  in  appearance. 
It  vvSs  de.-'igned  and  arranged  by  Judge  Buel,  exclu- 
sively of  ilieflipwers  from  tne  Ailiany  Nursery.  Jesse 
Buel,  Esq.,  Pn  sident  of  the  Society,  presided,  assist- 
ed by  Isaac  Deiiniston,  Esq  ,  Vice-President,  and  by 
D.  B.  Slingerland,  P.  \  .  Shankland,  and  A.  Cillup, 
Esqs,,  Committee  of  Arrangements.'' 

We  select  two  or  three  of  the  toasts  drank  on  the 
occasion. 

By  Isaac  Denniston,  Esq.  Hurl  cultural  So.ic^ 
lies— A  free  interchange  of  information  and  knowledge 
of  improvements  in  the  arts  among  the  various  socie- 
ties, the  most  effectual  mode  uf  attaining  their  impor- 
tant obj  et. 

By  D.  B.  Slingerland,  Esq.  A'^ricuUurc,  Horli 
culture  and  Floriculture —  !  he  most  useful,  rational, 
and  deligliti'ul  cmploymeut  of  the  human  family. 

By  A.  Gallup,  Esq.  Agriculture,  Hirlicullurc, 
and  Mental  cidture—Miy  the  two  former  never  lan- 
guish for  want  ol  the  latter. 

The  successful  competitors  for  premiums,  were, 
S-  V^an  Rensselear,  jun.  and  John  K.  Paige,  for  vege- 
tables- D.  B.  Sliiigerl,ind,and  1.  Denniston  for  fruits; 
Buel  and  Wilson,  and  John,  Whalen,  for  best  col- 
lection ol  flowers;  and  discretionary  and  honorary  pre- 
miums were  awarded  to  Theophilns  Russell,  T.  W. 
Ford,  Aaron  Thorp,  R.  Westerlo,  J.  Siuith,  L.  Crut- 
tenden and  VVm.  Prince  &  Suns. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society ,  has  not 
been  behind  hand.  We  make  roj.n  for  some  extracts 
from  the  account  of  their  5th  annual  celebration  given 
by  the   Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

'•The  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horlicultiiral 
Society,  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  was  superior  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  witnessed.  The  rooms 
were  crowded  yesterday  from  the  moment  they  were 
opened,  until  lale  in  the  evening,  and  but  one  opinion 
prevailed.  All  were  delighted  and  gratified,  all  com- 
mended the  taste  and  skill  of  the  Committee  of  Ar 
rangemenl.  We  heard  several  foreigners  observe 
that  ihey  never  witnessed  any  thing  superior  at  home; 
and  one  P.irisian,  who  was  remarkable  tor  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  admiration,  staled,  that  although  he  had 
witnessed  several  exhibiiluns  of  the  sa.aie  nature  in 
Paris,  they  were  far  inferior  to  t  jat  before  him.  It.  is 
impossible  to  enter  into  details.  The  Fruit  Table, 
which  indeed  presented  a  rich  and  sumptuous  collec- 
tion, attracted  most  attention.  It  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  some  of  the  children  who  accompanied 
their  parents,  Irom  an  attempt  to  indulge  their  excited 
appetites.  Indeed,  some  of  the  older  spectators  con 
fessed  that  they  never  felt  a  stronger  desire  to  possess 
that  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  'I'he  taste  must 
indeed  be  inactive  and  torpid,  tha  is  not  excited  by 
the  conten.plation  of  i-«c/i  a  picture.     The  peaches  uf 


.Mr.  ilatcli,  for  example,  would  have  raided  another 
Eve — while  the  pears  of  half  a  dozen  contributura 
could  not  have  but  made  every  mouth  water. 

'•We  will  mention  souieol  the  Fruit,  Plants,  Vege- 
tables, &.C.  that  attracted  the  greatest  admiration. 

"Pk.\ches. — Large  and  delicious  free  stones,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bales,  of  Camden,  N.  J. 

"Rodman's  Cling, by  JusephL.  Halcli,of  Camden, 
N.  J.     There  could  nut  be  more  delicious  fruit. 

"L^mon  Clings,  by  the  8  i:ue  gentleman. 

"Seckel  Pears,  not  quite  ripe,  but  admirable  speci- 
mens, from  the  origin:il  tree  in  Schuylkill,  Point 
Meadows.  Presented  by  G.  Basiain,  Esq. 
"Seckel  Pears,  by  S.  Cratz,  Esq.;  J.  D'Arras,  Esq  ; 
Benjamin  Lehman,  Germantown;  John  Heisler,  near 
Burlington;  Adam  Price,  Germantown. 

'Pound  |iears,  W.  Lehman,  Germantown. 

"Builer  pears,  Alexander  Parker  and  others. 

"All  uf  tlie  above  being  large  of  size,  rich  and  deli- 
cious of  flavor,  as  we  are  assured  by  tliuse  who  have 
tasted  them. 

'The  collection  uf  Grapes  was  abundant  and  cred- 
itable. We  may  mention,  as  especially  deserving  of 
notice,  the  while  winter  Malaga  grape,  from  the  gar- 
den of  Pearsall  Serrill,  Esq.  the  Powel  grajie,  from 
the  garden  of  Josejdi  Head,  Esq.;  the  Clapier  grape; 
offered  by  J.  Haydock,  Esq.;  the  Isabella  grape, 
from  the  garden  of  T.  Stewaidson,  Esq.;  the  Bland 
grape,  by  B.  Duplain;  the  Catawba  grape.byD.  E. 
Ogden   of  Swedesb  ro',  N.  J.,  &c. 

"Some  splendid  Spanish  melons,  by  J.  L.  Hatch, 
Esquire,  were  worthy  of  note. 

'•I'he  figs  of  Mr.  J.isliua  Longstreth  were  large,  rich 
and  juicy — creditable  in  all  respects.  We  observed 
one  or  two  of  the  ladies  present  bendinij  a  thievish 
eye  upon  them,  but,  as  they  held  their  liands  behind 
them,  no  liaim  was  done. 

"  VVe  have  not  space  to  allude  properly  to  the  splen- 
did colleclion  of  plants.  'J'he  Messrs.  Landrelhs  have 
contributed  many  of  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful. 
The  names  of  Messrs.  Robert  Carr,  Alexander  Par- 
ker, J.  B.  Smith,  J.  M'Aran,  J.  Longstreth,  G.  Pep- 
per, A.  D'.Arras,  M.  Pierpont,  and  Rubert  Buisl, 
shimld  be  mentiuned  as  among  the  must  valuable  con- 
Iribiiturs  lu  this  department  of  the  exhibition.  The 
latter  gentleman  had  a  valuable  and  nuvel  collection  ol 
New  Holland  plants,  w  hile  the  be;iutiful  dahlias  of 
Mr.  Carr  excited  the  warm  admiration  of  the  ladies 
in  particular.     The  variety  was  indeed  extensive. 

'The  Vegetable  world  of  the  Exhibiiion  was  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  part  of  it.  Cabbage  heads 
are  common  to  this  and  every  other  country,  but  we 
confess  we  never  saw  such  monsters  of  the  species  as 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  Masimic  Hall,  sent  tiii're  froiu 
the  garden  of  George  Esber  S^S.jii,  Ridge  R-iad. — 
The  same  gentlemen  c;intribuled  samples  of  beets, 
tomatoes,  &,c.  of  their  own  culture,  that  "beat  all  na- 
ture." 

'•Tocoi'clude,  we  look  upon  the  exhibition  as  one 
of  the  most  creditable  ever  offered  to  the  Pliiladelpliia 
public,  and  while  it  shows  the  high  slate  of  perfection 
to  whic'i  our  Agriculturists,  Horticulturists,  Stc.  have' 
arrived,  it  affords  a  most  delighlful  entertainment  tj 
our  citizens." 

Cut  we  must  not  overstep  our  limits,  in  our  next 
we  will  continue  this  sulijecl — for  we  are  convinced 
that  the  best  means  of  increasing  our  own  stock  nf 
inf  irmation  is  to  make  ourselves  well  acquainted  wiih 
the  proceedings  of  the  neighboring  associations.  We 
agree  with  the  aulh.ir  of  tlie  Albany  toast,  that  "a  free 
interchange  of  infurniation  and  knowledge  of  improve- 
ment in  the  arls  among  the  various  societies,  is  the 
most  effectual  inodeofattaining  their  important  object." 


Out  of  season. — We  last  week  noticed  an  apple 
tree  in  the  tipper  part  of  Ibis  village,  whicli  had  grow- 
ing on  its  branches,  blossoms  in  full  bluom  and  ripe 
fruit.  This  is  the  third  lime  the  tree  has  put  forlh 
blossoms  this  season — Behiderc  Apnllo. 
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(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 

Notes  on  tmt  I.vpoi'.ta.vci;  or  DjtPEr.siKO  the  va- 
rious Valuable  Phoductions  r  f  the  Eakth. 
Observing  lliat  yuii  have  rjiven  in  your  valuable  iie- 
gi«(ei'  ilie  best  meihuiJ  of  conveying  plants  and  seeds' 
across  the  ocean,  I  send  yuu  a  lew  notices  to  shew  the 
importance  of  .spreading  ihe  numerous  valuable  pro- 
ductions ol' the  carlh  throughout  the  VHfious  colonies 
of  England,  and  also  how  easily  any  individual  may 
assist  in  conferring  the  greatest  benefiis  on  mankind, 
if  he  have  laciiities  for  planting  or  dispersing  such 
things  among  his  friends  or  neighbors. 

In  1-193,  Columbus  ordered  those  whom  he  left  be- 
liind  him  at  Fangori,  to  search  for  goldiniries,  and  to 
sow  European  seeds. 

In  1493,  Columbus  took  a  cargo  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, seeds,  vinc-cunings,  a[id  sugar-canes  on  board, 
and  discovered  Dominica. 

149-1.  The  king  of  ^pain  ordered  Columbus  to 
prepare  a  farm,  lo  lend  the  laborers  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat  and  other  corn  from  the  government  stores  for 
seed,  with  twenty  couples  of  cows,  mares  and  other 
beasts  of  burden.  Gardeners  and  husbandmen  were 
sent  out,  and  the  sulilers  were  also  ordered  to  build 
houses  and  plant  vineyards  and  gardens. 

1494.  Columbus  founded  the  town  Isabella.  Se- 
veral Suits  of  sped  were  sown,  v\'hich  grew  rapidly 
and  luxtfyianily.  On  the  shore  of  the  river  they  made 
orchards  and  gardens,  in  which  all  kinds  of  the  larger 
herbs,  such  as  radish,  lettuce,  coleworts,  borage,  &c. 
became  ripe  wiihin  si.xleen  days  after  the  seed  was 
sown.  '1  hey  have  likewise  melons,  gourds,  cucum- 
bers, and  other  like  matters;  as  also  the  roots  of  canes 
or  reeds,  of  the  liquor  whereof  sugar  is  made,  but  the 
liquor  is  not  yet  hardened.  The  like  they  affirm  of 
plants  of  vines,  saying  that  they  have  the  second  year 
gathered  ripe  and  sweet  grapes,  but  by  reason  of  too 
much  rankness  they  bear  but  few  clusters.  All  kinds 
of  pulse,  as  beans,  peas,  fitches,  lares,  and  other  such, 
are  ripe  twice  a  year. 

1503.  Orando  found  out  the  chasing  oF  the  wild 
boar  in  St.  Domingo.  There  were  none  when  the 
island  was  first  discovered,  but  the  domestic  animals 
brought  by  the  Spaniards  had  run  wild  and  multi- 
plied exceedingly.  The  goveruur  gave  orders  for  cul- 
tivating mulberry  trees. 

151().  The  jilanlain  tree  was  carried  from  the  Ca- 
naries lo  Hispaniula,  by  a  Dominican. 

1518.  'I'l'.H  sugar  cane  Irora  the  Canaries,  which 
had  been  brought  by  a  person  named  Aquilon,  in  1506, 
had  increased  so  much  that  a  mill  was  erected  in  St. 
Domingo  by  a  nalive  of  Vertinga. 

1518.  ilcrnal  Diaz,  having  brought  some  orange 
seeds  with  him  from  Cuba,  planted  liiem  near  one  of 
the  places  of  worship  in  which  he  had  fought  shelter 
from  the  Musquitoes.  They  grew  and  flourished  and 
bore  fine  oranges,  and  were  the  first  ever  seen  in  New 
Spain. 

1519.  In  Jamaica,  some  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants 
had  planted  vinos,  and  made  several  cusks  of  good 

.  claret. 

1526.  The  king  of  Spain  ordered,  that  whenever 
any  thing  rcmaikable  was  found  they  should  buy  it 
for  him. 

1538.  Horses  were  bred  with  much  care  in  Cuba; 
the  breed  was  famous  for  strength,  shape  and  color. 
Many  persons  had  twenty,  ihiriy,  or  even  seveniy 
horses  in  their  stables. 

1565.  At  Curracoa,  then;  were  100,000  cattle,  all 
bred  frcim  a  dozen  of  each  scut  in  iweniy-five  years. 

1G16.  A  ship  from  the  Wes'  India  islands,  arrived 
at  Bermudas  with  figs,  pines,  sugar  canes,  plantains, 
papaws,  and  other  plants,  which  were  immediately 
cultivated  with  success.  The  Kdnin  was  sent  from 
Bermudas  by  governor  Tucker,  for  the_  purpose,  in 
pursuance  gt  orders  from  England. 

•  In  a  future  number  wc  will  give  our  readers  an  ac- 
count of  the  method  of  conveyance  here  spoken  of. 


1647.  Tamarind  trees  were  first  planted  about  this 
time  at  Barbadoes,  also  the  palm  tree;  the  latter  being 
from  the  East  Indies. 

1666.  The  cocoa  tree  was  planted  at  Port  au  Paix, 
and  Port  Mangot,  and  soon  spread  over  the  island  by 
ISlr.  Ogeron. 

171  j.     Coffee  was  first  brought  to  St.  Domingo. 

1744.  Seeds  of  Guinea  grass  were  brought  from 
Guinea  to  Jamaica,  to  feed  some  birds  presented  to 
Mr.  Ellis.  The  birds  died,  the  seeds  were  thrown 
out,  where  they  casually  grew,  and  the  eagerness  of 
cattle  to  pat  the  grass,  suggested  the  idea  of  cultivat- 
ing it.  A  vast  advantage  has  been  derived  from  its 
thriving  in  the  most  rocky  places,  which  otherwise 
would  be  of  no  value. 

1757.  The  seeds  of  the  Barbadoes  cabbage  tree 
were  first  brought  to  Jamaica,  by  governor  Knowles. 

177-,'.  Plants  of  true  cinnamon,  logwood,  turmeric. 
East  India  mango,  Tobago  nutmeg,  sesamum,  cassia, 
anatto,  China  tallow  tree,  vanilla,  &c.  were  in  the  St. 
Vincent  garden. 

178^.  Lord  Rodney  took  a  French  ship,  from  the 
Isle  of  France  to  St.  Domingo,  with  a  large  collection 
of  oriental  exotics,  and  a  few  plants  of  the  real  cin- 
namon. 

1783.  Cochin-China  rice,  and  the  tallow  tree, 
were  first  raised  in  Martinique.  They  weie  also  sent 
to  Paris  from  Canton,  by  Jl.  Lamy. 

1789.  The  Baron  de  VVimpfern  carried  out  the 
first  seeds  of  narcissus,  hyacinth,  and  violet  ever 
known  in  St.  Domingo. 

1790.  The  plants  taken  to  Jamaica  by  the  Earl 
of  Etfery  have  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  Gazie- 
ral  wheat,  barley,  Ashmood  rice,  pulse,  &c.  as  also  a 
species  of  mangosteen. 

1793.  Admiral  BIyth  brought  the  bread  fruit  tree 
to  the  West  Indies. 

June,  1799.  Mr.  L.  Millington  sent  some  East  In- 
dia seeds  to  be  distributed  in  Barbadoes,  and  a  plant 
of  the  teak  tree  was  preserved. 

U)09.  The  spice  plantation  of  La  Gabrielle  is  spe- 
cially protected  by  an  article  of  the  capitulation  of 
Cayenne. 

Rice  was  carried  to  Carolina  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— Thos.  Smith,  the  governor  in  1683,  had  been 
at  Madagascar,  the  country  of  rice,  when  a  ship  from 
that  country  with  slaves  was  driven  in  distress.  Mr. 
Smith  expressed  a  wish  to  try  some  rice  in  his  garden, 
the  cook  gave  him  a  small  bag,  he  sowed  it  in  a  place 
now  calitd  "Longitude  Lane,"  the  crop  was  distri- 
buted, and  from  this  small  beginning  did  the  staple 
article  of  Carolina  take  its  origin. 

The  history  of  indigo  in  America  is  also  very  cu- 
rious. At  one  time  it  was  the  second  staple  produce 
of  Carolina.  Mrs.  Punkney  received  some  indigo 
seeds  for  her  garden  from  her  father,  the  governor  of 
Antigua.  She  planted  them  in  March,  1742,  the  in- 
digo was  cut  down  by  the  frost,  she  planted  again  in 
.\pril,  and  it  was  lost  again.  She  tried  atrain  and 
having  succeeded,  she  distributed  the  seed.  Hence 
the  culture  became  common,  and  in  a  lew  years  it  was 
an  article  of  e.xnort. — Pitkin's  Ulat.^imer. 


(From  Loudon's  Magazine.) 

THE  VILLA  of"  FROMONT, 

On  TiiK  Seine. 

M.Soulange  Bodin  combines,  at  Fremont,  an  ele- 
gant villa  residence  with  an  exotic  nursery,  and  an 
institulion  for  young  horticulturists.  M.  Soulange 
Bodin,  like  M.  Vilmorin,  is  at  once  a  skillful  culti- 
vator, a  marchand  grenclier,  (seedsman,)  a  scholar, 
and  an  accomplished  gentleman.  As  connected  with 
the  army,  he  has  been  all  over  Europe;  and  having 
boeii  long  (to  use  the  Prince  de  Ligne's  phrase) 
under  the  influence  of  the  jardinoinanie,  wherever 
he  went  the  gardens  wore  the  main  object  of  his 
attention.  At  one  time  he  had  the  principal  ma- 
nagement of  the  gardens  of  tlie  Empress  Josephine. 


at  Malmaison.  On  M.  Bodins  retirement  to  Fro- 
inont,  in  1814.  he  commenced  laying  it  out  in  the 
English  manner,  and  so  as  to  combine  the  pictur- 
esque scenery  of  the  park  with  the  profitable  culture 
of  the  nursery.  The  grounds  exceed  a  hundred 
acres,  of  a  surface  gently  varied,  and  sloping  lo  the 
Seine.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  walk  or  drive, 
which  displays  varied  views  of  the  interior,  the  main 
feature  of  which  is  the  chateau,  and  of  the  Seine, 
with  some  rising  grounds  beyond  the  boundary.  In 
various  spaces  among  the  groups  of  trees  are  formed 
beds  of  peat  earth,  in  which  seedlings  of  American 
shrubs  are  raised;  the  more  rare  kinds  being  propa- 
gated by  artificial  methods.  In  the  walled  garden, 
near  the  house,  are  numerous  pits  and  frames,  in 
which  the  more  popular  exotics, — such  as  the  or- 
ange, camellia,  azalea  indica,  and  numerous  other 
greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants, — are  increased  by 
hundreds.  In  eflecting  tiii?,  one  of  tl;e  principal 
modes  employed  is  herbaceous  grafting,  or  grafting 
on  the  young  wood.  The  )ilants  thus  raised  are 
sent  to  all  countries.  In-  the  largrr  greenhouses 
and  hothouses  there  is  a  collection  of  fine  speci- 
mens, intended  principally  for  ornament.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  institution,  for  the  instruction  of  youuT 
gardeners,  is  to  supply  French  country  gentlemen 
with  young  men  well  acquainted  with  both  the  prac- 
tice and  the  theory  of  their  art,  in  all  its  branches. 
For  this  purpose  there  are  professors,  a  librarv,  a 
museum  of  implements  and  models,  and  a  monthly 
journal,  entitled  .-hinnles  Horticoles  de  Frnmont. — 
There  is  not  a  more  striking  example,  in  all  France, 
of  the  gentleman  and  the  man  of  science  being  unit- 
ed witli  the  tradesman,  tlian  in  M.  Soulange  Bodin; 
nor  a  villa  in  which  more  industry  and  activity  go 
hand  in  hand  with  picturesque  beauly.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of  in  England; 
nor  can  there  be  in  the  present  state  of  things.  It 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  moral  features  in  Franc< 
that  most  gentlemen  are  either  manufacturers, 
tradesmen  or  farmers;  and  that  nearly  all  of  the 
persons  practising  these  professions  are,  in  educa- 
tion and  manners,  gentlemen. 


To  Prepare  Vegetable  Mold  quickly. 
-\s  early  in  Nov.  as  the  leaves  of  trees  can  be  collect- 
ed, let  them  be  brought  in  a  considerable  quantity, 
into  a  close  place,  and  dressed  up  there  in  ihe  form  of 
a  hot-bed.  Let  this  be  well  saturated  with  Ihedrain- 
ings  from  the  dung-heap,  wiih  suds  from  Ihe  wash- 
house,  and  with  urine  from  the  stable  and  cow-house, 
where  this  latter  article  can  be  procured.  Let  this 
bed  or  heap  be  covered  and  liupd  with  fresh  slabls 
dung,  to  make  it  heat.  When  the  heat  is  sufficiently 
subsided,  let  the  leaves  be  uncovered  and  turned  over, 
to  mix  the  dry  and  wet  well  together,  and  if  moisturs 
be  required,  let  them  have  it  of  the  same  description.. 
repeating  the  process  till  all  be  reduced  lo  fine  mold- 
This  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  months  from  the  lime 
of  collecting  llie  leaves,  and  to  prevent  any  waste  ol 
the  liquid  recommended,  a  layer  of  maiden  earth,  o( 
two  feet  thick,  should  be  made  the  substratum,  which 
would  receive  any  of  the  valuable  liquid  that  would 
otherwise  run  to  waste.  Leaves  of  slow  decomposi- 
tion should  be  avoided,  as  those  of  the  oak,  &c.  which, 
however,  are  the  best  for  retaining  beat  in  hotbeds  and 
pits.  The  leaves  of  Fir  should  also  be  avoided,  but 
those  of  the  Sycamore,  Elm,  Alder,  Maple,  and  all 
the  soft  kinds  are  best  suited  lor  the  purpose.  This 
compost  should  be  kept  dry,  in  an  airy  place,  and 
ridged  up,  so  that  ihe  rain  cannot  wash  out  the  sails 
with  which  it  abounds. — Doyle's  Praclical  Gardening. 


Tortoise  shell  and  horn  combs  last  much  longer  for 
having  oil  rubbed  into  them  once  in  a  while. 

A  large  slone,  put  in  the  middle  of  a  barrel  of  meal, 
is  a  good  thing  lo  keep  it  cool. 

Lamps  will  have  a  less  disagreeable  smell,  if  you  dip 
your  wick-yarn  in  strong  hot  vinegar  and  dry  it. 
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CRABS. 

From  the  "Rambles  of  a  JS'aturulkt" 
After  the  sim  fif  h,  as  regular  annual  visitants  of  the 
small  rivers  and-  creeks  containing  salt  or  brackish 
water,  came  the  Crabs  in  vast  abundance,  though  for 
a  very  different  purpose.  These  singularly  conslruct- 
td  and  interesting  beings  furnished  me  with  another 
excellent  subject  fur  observation;  and.dnring  the  period 
of  their  visilalion,  my  skiff  was  in  daily  requisition. 
Floating  along  with  an  almost  imperceptible  motion,  a 
person  TouUing  from  the  shore  might  have  supposed 
her  eniirely  adrift;  foras  I  was  stretched  at  full  length 
across  the  seats,  in  order  to  bring  my  sight  as  close  to 
the  water  as  possible  without  inconvenience,  no  one 
would  have  observed  my  presence  from  a  little  distance. 
The  crabs  belotig  to  a  very  extensive  tribe  of  beings, 
which  carry  their  skeletons  on  the  outside  of  lluir 
bodies,  instead  of  within;  and  of  necessity  the  fleshy, 
muscular,  or  moving  power  of  the  body,  is  placed  in  a 
situation  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in  animals  of  a 
higher  order,  which  have  internal  skeletons,  or  solid 
frames,  to  their  systems.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
crustaceous  animals  and  various  other  beings  is  attend- 
ed with  one  apparent  inconvenience;  when  they  have 
arown  latne  enough  to  fill  their  shell  or  skeleton  com- 
pletely, they  cannot  grow  farther,  because  the  skeleton 
being  external,  is  incapable  of  enlargeinpnt.  To  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  the  Author  of  nature  has  endowed 
them  with  the  power  of  casting  off  the  entire  shell, 
increasing  in  size,  and  forming  another  equally  hard 
and  perfe'ct,  for  several  seasons  successively,  uniil  the 
greatest  or  maximum  size  is  attained,  when  the  change 
or  sloughing  ceases  to  be  necessary,  though  it  is  not 
always" discontinued  on  that  account.  To  undergo 
this  change  with  greater  ease  and  security,  the  crabs 
seek  retired  and  peaceful  waters,  such  as  the  beautiful 
creek  I  have  been  speaking  of,  [Curtis'  creek,  near 
Baltimore,]  whose  clear,  sandy  shores  are  rarely  dis- 
turbed by  waves  causing  more  than  a  pleasing  mur- 
mur, and  where  the  number  of  enemies  must  be  far 
less  in  proportion  than  in  the  boisterous  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake,  their  great  place  of  concourse.  From 
the  first  day  of  their  arrival,  the  latter  part  of  June, 
until  the  time  of  their  departure,  which  in  this  creek 
occurred  towards  the  first  of  August,  it  was  astonish- 
ing to  witness  the  vast  multitude  which  flocked  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  stream. 

It  is  not  until  they  have  been  for  some  time  in  the 
creek,  that  the  moult  or  sloughing  generally  commen- 
ces. They  may  be  then  observed  gradually  coming 
closer  in  shore,  to  where  the  sand  is  fine,  fairly  expos- 
ed to  the  sun,  and  a  short  distance  fartht-r  out  than 
the  lowest  water  mark,  as  they  must  always  have  at 
least  a  depih  of  three  or  four  inches  water  upon  them. 
The  individual  having  selected  his  place,  becomes 
perfectly  quiescent,  and  no  change  is  observed  during 
some  hours  but  a  sort  of  swelling  along  the  edges  of 
the  great  upper  shell  at  its  back  part.  After  a  time, 
this  posterior  edge  of  the  shell  becomes  fairly  disen- 
gaged, like  the  lid  of  a  chest,  and  now  the  more  dif- 
ficult work  uf  withilrawing  the  great  claws  from  their 
cases,  which  every  one  recollects  to  be  vastly  larger 
at  thoir  extremities  and  between  the  joints  than  the 
joints  themselves.  A  still  greater  apparent  difficulty 
presents  in  the  shedding  of  the  sort  of  tendon  which 
is  placed  within  the  muscles.  Nevertheless,  the  Au- 
thor of  nature  has  adapted  them  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  this.  The  disproportionate  sized  claws 
undergo  a  peculiar  softening,  which  enables  the  crab, 
by  a  very  steadily  continued,  scarcely  perceptible  ef- 
fort, to  puil  them  out  of  their  shells,  and  the  business 
is  completed  by  the  separation  of  the  complex  parts 
about  the  mouth  and  eyes.  The  crab  now  slips  out 
from  the  slough,  settling  near  it  on  the  sand.  It  is 
now  covered  by  a  soft  flexible  skin;  and  though  pos- 
sessing precisely  the  same  form  as  before,  seems  inca- 
pable ot  the  slightest  exertion.     Notwithstanding  that 


such  is  its  condition,  while  you  are  gazing  on  this  help- 
less creature,  it  is  sinking  in  the  fine  loose  sand,  and 
in  a  short  time  is  covered  up  sufficiently  to  escape  the 
observation  of  careless  or  inexperienced  observers. — 
Neither  can  one  say  how  this  is  effected,  although  it 
occurs  under  their  immediate  observation;  the  motions 
employed  to  produce  the  displacement  of  the  sand  are 
too  slight  to  be  appreciated,  though  it  is  most  probably 
owing  to  a  gradual  lateral  motion  of  the  body,  by  wliicii 
the  sand  is  displaced  in  the  centre  beneath,  and  thus 
gradually  forced  up  at  the  sides  unlil  it  falls  over  and 
covers  the  crab.  Examine  him  within  twelve  hours, 
and  you  will  find  the  skin  becoming  about  as  hard  as 
fine  writing  paper,  producing  a  similar  crackling,  if 
compressed;  twelve  hours  later,  the  shell  is  sufficiently 
slift'ened  to  require  some  slight  force  to  bend  in,  and 
the  crab  is  said  to  be  In  buckram,  as  in  the  fi;st  stage 
it  was  in  paper.  It  is  still  helpless,  and  offers  no  re- 
sistance; but  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours,  it  shows 
that  its  natural  instincts  are  in  action,  and  by  the  time 
forty-eight  hours  have  elapsed,  the  crab  is  restored  to 
the  exercise  of  all  his  functions.  I  have  stated  the 
above  as  the  periods  in  which  the  stages  of  the  moult 
are  accomplished,  but  I  have  often  observed  thai  the 
rapidity  of  this  process  is  very  much  depL>ndent  on 
the  temperature,  and  especially  upon  sunshine.  A 
cold,  cloudy,  raw  and  disagreeable  spell  happening  at 
this  period,  though  by  no  means  common,  will  retard 
the  operation  considerably,  protracting  the  period  of 
helplessness.  This  is  the  harvest  season  of  the  white 
fisherman  and  of  the  poor  slaves.  Tlie  laziest  of  the 
former  are  now  in  full  activity,  wading  along  the  shore 
from  morning  lilt  night,  dragging  a  small  boat  after 
them,  and  holding  in  the  other  hand  a  forked  stick, 
with  which  they  raise  the  crabs  from  ihe  sand.  The 
period  during  which  the  crabs  remain  in  the  paper 
stale  is  so  short,  that  great  activity  is  required  to  ga- 
ther a  sufficient  number  to  take  to  market,  but  the 
price  at  which  ihey  are  sold  is  sufficient  to  awaken 
all  the  cupidity  of  the  crabbers.  Two  dollars  a  dozen 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  price  for  them,  when  the 
season  first  comes  on;  they  subsequently  come  down 
10  a  dollar,  and  even  to  fifty  cents,  at  any  of  which 
rales  the  trouble  of  collecting  them  is  well  paid.  The 
slaves  search  for  them  at  night,  and  then  are  obliged 
to  kindle  a  fire  of  pine-knots  on  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
which  strongly  illuminates  the  surrounding  water,  and 
enables  them  to  discover  the  crabs,  ooft  crabs  are, 
with  great  propriety,  regarded  as  an  exquisite  treat 
by  those  who  are  fond  of  such  eating;  and  though 
many  persons  are  unable  to  use  crabs  or  lobsters  in  any 
form,  there  are  few  who  taste  of  the  soft  crabs  witli- 
out  being  willing  to  recur  to  them.  As  an  ar'icle  of 
luxury,  they  are  scarcely  known  north  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
being  used  to  considerable  extent  in  Philadelphia,  espe- 
cially since  the  opening  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware canal.  Thesummer  of  18-29  I  had  the  first  soft 
crabs  from  Baltimore.  They  arrived  at  the  market  in 
the  afternoon,  were  fried  according  to  rule  and  placed 
in  a  tin  butter  kettle,  then  covered  for  an  inch  or  two 
with  melted  lard,  and  put  on  board  the  steamboat 
which  left  Baltimore  at  five  o'clock  the  same  afternoon. 
The  next  morning  before  ten  o'clock,  they  were  in 
Philadelphia,  and  at  one  they  w-ere  served  up  at  din- 
ner in  Germantuwn.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  w-ay 
is  that  of  having  persons  to  attend  to  their  procuring 
and  iransmissluiT,  as  -when  cooked  directly  after  they 
arrive  at  inaiket,  and  forwarded  with  as  little  delay 
as  above  mentioned,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being 
the  least  injured. 

At  other  seasons,  when  the  crabs  did  not  come  close 
to  the  shore,  I  derived  much  amusement  by  taking 
them  in  the  deep  water.  This  is  always  easily  effect- 
ed by  the  aid  of  proper  bait;  a  leg  of  chicken,  piece 
of  any  raw  meat,  or  a  called  or  a  spoiled  herring,  tied 
to  a  twine  string  of  sufficient  length,  and  a  hand  net 
of  convenient  slze,i=  all  that  is  necessary.  You  throw 
out  your  line  and  bait,  or  yon  may  fix  as  many  lines 
to  your  boat  as  you  please,  and  in  a  short  lime  you  see, 


by  the  straighlening  of  the  line,  that  the  bait  has  been 
seized  by  a  crab,  who  is  trying  to  make  off  w-ith  it. 
You  then  place  your  net  where  it  can  be  conveniently 
picked  up,  and  cuminence  steadily  but  gently  to  draw 
in  your  line,  until  you  have  brought  the  crab  sufficiently 
near  the  surface  to  distinguish  liim:  if  you  draw  him 
nearer,  he  will  see  you  and  immediately  lei  go,  other- 
wi.<e  his  greeiiiness  and  voracity  will  mako  hini  cling 
to  his  prey  to  the  last.  Holding  the  line  in  the  left 
hand,  you  now  dip  your  net  edge  foremost  into  iha 
water,  at  some  di.-itance  from  the  line,  carry  it  down 
perpendicularly  until  it  is  five  or  six  inches  lower  than 
the  crab,  and  then,  with  a  suiiden  turn  out,  bring  it 
direc;  ly  before  him,  and  lilt  up  at  the  sanio  time.  Your 
prize  is  generally  secured,  if  your  net  bs  at  all  properly 
placed;  for  as  soon  as  he  is  alarmed ,  he  pushes  directly 
downwards,  and  is  received  in  the  bag  of  the  net.  It 
is  better  to  have  a  little  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  to  throw  Ihein  into,  as  they  are  easier  emptied 
out  of  the  net,  always  letting  go  when  held  over  the 
water.  This  a  good  crabber  never  forgets,  and  should 
he  unluckily  be  seized  by  a  large  crab,  he  holds  him 
over  the  water,  and  is  freed  at  once,  though  he  loses 
his  game.  When  not  held  over  the  water,  they  bile 
sometimes  with  dreadl'ul  obstinacy,  and  I  have  seen  it 
necessary  to  crush  the  furcu|is  or  claws  belore  one  could 
be  induced  to  let  go  the  fingers  of  a  b  ly.  A  poor  black 
fellow  also  placed  liiinselt  iu  an  awkward  situation; 
the  crab  seized  him  by  a  finger  of  his  right  hand,  but 
be  was  univilling  to  lose  his  captive  by  holding  him 
over  the  w-ater,  instead  of  v/hieh  he  aUempled  to  se- 
cure the  other  claw  with  his  li-ii  hand,  while  he  tried 
to  crush  the  biting  claw  betwee.i  his  tesili.  In  doing 
this,  he  somehow  relaxed  his  left  hand  and  with  the 
other  claw,  the  crab  seized  poor  Jem  by  his  under  lip, 
which  was  by  no  means  a  thin  one,  and  forced  him  to 
roar  with  pain.  With  some  difficulty  he  was  freed 
from  his  tormentor,  but  it  was  several  days  befu.'e  lie 
ceased  to  excite  laughter,  as  the  severe  bile  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  swelling  of  the  lip,  which  imparted  a  most 
ludicrous  expression  to  a  naturally  comical  counte- 
nance. 

The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  says,  in  reference 
to  the  facilities  afforded  by  alluvial  countries  for  rail- 
roads, '■North  Carolina  can  erect  a  railroad  lot  what 
it  would  cost  ihe  eastern  states  to  make  provisions  for 
commencing  it." 

"Are  you  there  true  penny?"  Have  you  di3covereil,»t 
last,  the  local  advantages  you  possess?  Come,  we  are 
glad — we  rejoice  that  our  sister  state  begins  to  find 
her  wealth  in  her  soil.  Her  tar,  pitch  and  pine  boards, 
have  alwriys  fuiind  a  good  market;  lei  her  enterprise 
and  InrJustry, guided  by  railroads  and  internal  improve- 
ment, find  a  belter.  .Mark  us,  brothers,  we  in  the 
north  have  no  petty  jealousies.  Your  prosperity  is 
ours.  Lead  on,  and  we  will  follow — so  you  like  not 
to  follow  us;  but  let  our  rivalry  be  noble— let  it  tend 
to  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  we  will  never  quarrel  about  "Chinese  hams," 
or  "wooden  nutmegs."  Give  us  your  fist,  and  a 
hearty  shake  for  " Au!d  lang  Syne,"  whsn  our  fathers 
stood  shoulder  lo  shoulder  and  fought  the  good  fight  of 
Independence.— Bosto»i  Transcripl. 


A  good  method  of  punishing  the  lazy  at  Hamburg, 
is  described  in  the  following  paragraph,  from  Elliot's 
travels  in  the  North  of  Europe: 

"I  remember  to  have  read  in  some  English  work 
an  account  of  a  curious  plan  adopted  here,  for  the 
punishment  of  the  idle.  'I'hey  are  said  to  be  placed 
in  a  basket,  and  suspended  over  the  table  in  the  house 
of  corrention,  while  the  rest  of  the  inmates  are  at  din- 
ner; and  to  he  detained  In  that  position,  tantalised  by 
Ihe  savoury  fumes,  till  night;  by  which  time  it  is 
presumed  that  thry  have  acquired  sufficient  expe- 
rience to  induce  them  to  work  the  following  day." 

Count  towels,  sheets,  spoons,  &c.  occasionally,  that 
those  who  use  them  may  nut  become  careless. 
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I'General   Advertisement.) 

SEEDS,   TREES,   PLANTS,  DOMESTIC    AN1M.\LS, 

IMPLEME.NTS,  liOOKS,  &c.  Sir. 

For  siile  at  the 

AMKRICAN    FARMER    ESTABLISHMENT, 

«\'o.  16,  Soutli  Culrirl  ilrecl,  BallinKne,  Md. 
THE  sub.scriber  presents  his  respects  to  farmers, 
gardeners,  and  dealers  in  Seeds  throughout  the  Lnited 
St.Ttes,  particularly  his  customers,  and  informs  thein 
that  he  is  receiviiij;  from  Europe,  from  his  own  Seed 
(iarden,  and  from  various  parts  of  this  country,  his 
annual  supply  of  FIELD  A.ND  GAliDf.N  SEl-.DS;  and 
that  he  will,  by  the  Hrst  of  November,  be  prepared  to 
execute  orders,  wholesale  and  retail,  with  promptness 
and  accuracy,  at  as  low  prices  and  on  as  favorable 
terms  as  can  be  afforded  by  any  dealer  in  the  United 
Slates,  for  first  rate  articles. 

I'KUIT  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants,  grapevines, 
shrubbery,  bulbous  and  other  tiowcr  rools,  will  lie 
procured  to  order  from  any  of  the  principal  Nurseries 
or  Gardens  in  this  country,  for  most  of  which  the  sub- 
scriber is  agent;  also, 

PLOUGHS,  harrows,  cultivators,  straw  cullers, 
wheat  fans,  corn-shellers,  threshing  machines  and  all 
oilier  kinds  of  As;ricultiual  and  1  lorlicullural  liiiplc- 
menls,  will  be  procured  from  the  best  manufactories  in 
Ballimore. 

DOMESTIC  Animals,  particularly  cattle  of  the  Im- 
proved Durham  Sl.orthom,  the  Devon  and  Ihe  llolstLin 
breeds;  theep  of  llie  BaLewell,  Southdown,  and  vari- 
ous fine  woolcd  breeds;  swine  of  several  valuable 
kinds,  especially  of  the  Barnilz  breed;  various  kinds 
of  poullry  such  as  the  white  turkies,  Bremen  and 
Westphalia  geese,  game  and  other  fowls  and  several 
other  species  of  animals,  all  of  choice  breeds  {and  no 
oliiers,)  are  either  kept  lor  sale  at  the  experimental  and 
breeding  farm  of  this  Establishment,  or  can  be  pro- 
cured from  the  best  sources,  to  order. 

BOOKS,  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Botanical,  in 
much  greater  variety  Ihan  at  the  bookstores--some 
of  them  rare  and  particularly  valuable,  are  kept  con- 
slanlly  for  sale. 

In  short,  all  articles  wanted  by  farmers  and  garden- 
ers in  Ihe  prosecution  of  their  business,  aie  intended 
either  to  be  kept  on  hand,  or  within  reach  when  call- 
ed for. 

And  though  last,  not  least,  that  old  and  well  known 
vehicle  of  knowledge  (the  most  valuable  of  all  com- 
modities for  a  tiller  of  the  soil)— the  AMEKICAN 
FARMER,  is  published  weekly,  at  this  Establishment, 
at  ib  a  year,  «  here  subscriptions  and  communications 
ar§  respectfully  solicited,  addressed,  as  all  letters  must 
be,  to  the  editor  and  proprietor. 

1.  IKVINF  HITCHCOCK. 
Note.— An  "Extra"  niniber  of  the  American  Farm- 
er, containing  a  Prospectus  of  the  Establishment,  and 
a  catalogue  of  Seeds,  and  other  articles  for  sale,  will 
be  'etit  gratis  to  any  perse  n  who  shall  hirnish  his  ad- 
dress, ;ios/  jiaid,  for  Ihat  purpose. 


IIOLSTEIN  C.VrTLE. 

A  bull  and  cow,  each  three  years  old,  very  handsome 
and  ihe  cow  an  excellent  milker  may  be  obtained  by 
immediate  application  to  the  subscriber.  Price  of 
each,  JIOO. 

Also,  a  bull  calf  of  last  spring:,  half  Durham  Short- 
horn and  hall  Holstein,  a  very  superior  animal.  Price 
850. 

The  Holstein  is  a  favorite  breed  of  cattle  at  the  cel- 
ebrated Orange  farm  dairy  near  Baltimore,  and  they 
arc  held  in  equal  esteem  by  Mr.  Barney,  whose  dairy 
near  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  best  in  Ihe  country  and 
«  hose  opportunities  of  judging  are  unsurpassed.  Ap- 
ply to  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

.flmerican  Furmtr  E>labUsliment. 


finp:  calvf.s. 

For  sale,  a  pair  of  twin   bull  calves,  got  hy  Bolivar 
out  of  a  cow  half  Durham  Shorthorn  and   half  Alder- 
ney.     They  are  very  large  and  line  animals  and  will  be 
sold  together  or  separately  for  ^60  each.     Apply  to 
1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
flmerican  Farmer  Kstnliliiliment. 

MORUS  iMULTICAULIS, 

(^('10  Chinese  Mulhernj.) 
Of  this  tree,  uniivalled  in  its  excellence  for  feeding 
silkworms — quick  in  its  growih  and  hardy  in  its  con- 
stitution; yielding  far  more  nutriment  for  the  worm  in 
the  same  bulk  than  any  other  tree  known,  and  making 
silk  of  a  very  superior  quality— a  full  supply  will  be 
furnished  at  this  establishment,  at  sevenly-hve  cents 
each:  seven  trees  (including  packing)  will  be  sent  for 
$5,  and  fifleen  for  #10.  The  trees  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  1st  of  November. 

I.  I    HITCHCOCK, 
Jlmerican  Farmer  Establislivienl. 


WANTED, 

All  kinds  of  GRASS    SEED,  for  which  a  fair  price 
will  be  given,  by  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 


bWINE-BABNITZ  CREED. 

Several  boars  (but  no  sows)  of  this  breed  are  now 
for  sale  at  this  establishment.  They  were  farrowed 
August  I'Jth,  and  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  at  J5 
each.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

JJmerican  Farmer  Establishment. 

DEVON  CATTLE— CHEAP. 

A  well  known  breeder  of  Devon  stock  in  Maryland, 
being  about  to  change  his  farming  arrangements,  is 
Avilling  to  sell  out  his  entire  slock  logelher  or  separate- 
ly at  a  great  bargain.  It  consists  of  a  bull,  three  or 
lour  cows  and  ihrr e  heifers,  two  years  old.  All  the 
cov\s  but  one,  and  all  the  heifers  arc  sujiposed  to  be 
with  calf  by  the  bull  abo^e  mentioned.  Apply  to 
i.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

Aug   30.  Jlmer.  Farmer  Eslablhhment. 

MONTHLY    RUSH     ALPINE    STRAW BER. 
RIES. 

A  few  plants  of  the  monthly,  or  everbearing  Alpine 
Strawberry,  tri;/(owi  ruTiiifrs,  BOTH  red  akd  white,  may 
be  had  at  the  American  Farmer  Establishment. — 
Price  Jl  per  dozen.  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


SEED  GRALN. 

For  sale — Seed  rye,  red  bearded  and  blue  stem 
wheat — also,  while  bearded,  while  stiff  stem  wheat; 
the  above  are  all  of  prime  quality  and  clean;  the  white 
stiff  stem  is  valued  fur  its  fine  quality,  and  yield,  and 
also,  for  its  standing  much  longer  than  other  grain 
when  ripe.  "  J.   S.   EASTMAN. 

Oct.  3. 


ToB.-iCco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;    ilO. 

ground    leaf,  5.00    a   9.00. Crop,  con.mon,  3  50  a 

5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00  ;  fine  red  ,  6.00  a  S.I  0; 
wrappery,siiitablefor  segars,  6.00  a  15  00;yellcwand 
red,  9. 00  a  15.00;  yellow  ,  :6  CO  iiO  00.— Fine  yellow, 

IS. 00 a  '.'S.OO. — Virginia.4.00  a . —  I!a|  pahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Keniurky.  3-50  a  S,(  0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  501  hhds.  Maryland;  49 
hhds.  Ohio;  and  6  hhds.  Ken.— total  466  hhds. 

Fi.oDR  —  best  wh.-te  wheat  family  ,  JT.CO  a  7.60;  2d 
quality,  6.50  a  1.00;  super  Howard-street,  6.00  n  S.l'.'i 

(wagon  price,  5.81^,  n :)  city   mills,  6.00  a 

city  mills  extra  6.25  a  — ;— Cohn  Me.^l  per  100  lbs. 
1.50  a  1.66; — liaMK,  new  red  wheat,  1.14  o  1.13;  while 
do  1.20-]  1.30— Corn,  while,  63  a  64.  yellow,  66  c— Uve, 

6T  (1 — ,  chop  rye  per    100  lbs.  1.50— Oats,  35  a. 

Brans,   15    a  SO  — 1'eas,  65   o  10 — Cloveh-skh    5.50  a 

6.50— TiMOTHv,  3,00  a  3.60OHCHAP."  GuASsS.OO  o 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2,50  a  — Herd's,  1.25  n  — Lu- 
cerne—  a  Slil  lb.-  Fi  AXSKKii  1,31  a  1.50 — Cotton, 
\a.  15  a  16;  I. on.  nul9;Alab.l5nn;  Tenn.  15  n.l6; 
Upland  16  a  11— Wiii'kev,  hhds.  1st  p.COJn— ;  in  bh's, 
31  i  ri  321— Wool,  if„s;,f,/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  60 
0  "0;  American  Full  Blood,  62(i  58;  three  quarters  do. 
41n52;halfdo.42n41;qiiarterdo.31  a  42;  common  31 
a  42.  UnicashfJ,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  31  a  3"; 
American  Full  Blood,  23  a  31;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 
23;  half  do.  24  n  25;  quarter  do  24  a  25;  common, 24  a  25; 
I!kmi>,  Russia, Ion,  J  110  n  ISO;  Country,  dew-rotted,  8 
a  1c  lb.  walei -rolled,!  n  Se,— Feathers,  38  a  40;— Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.25  a  — — ;  ground.  1.31^  a bbl. 

I ron.g ray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.('0a  35,00;  high 
pig  for  forges,  per  ton,2  8.t0  i.  SO.Oii;  bar  Sus.  per  Ion, 
15.00  a  35. 00. —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.50  a  5.00 — 
Oak  wood.3,00  a3.15;  Hickory, 4, 23  o  4.13;  Pine,2.31i. 

Wool, — We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  price  of 
wool  is  as  high  now  as  it  is  likely  to  be  this  season 
and  that  those  farmers  who  have  not  sent  their  wool 
to  market,  would  promote  their  own  interest  by  send- 
ing  it  immediately. 

Herd's  Grass  Seed— Is  higher  than  has  been  usual, 
but  we  think  is  likely  to  maintain  its  present  price. 
has  been  too  low  for  the  interest  of  farmers. 


AGRICULTURAL    LMPLEMENTS, 
Seeds  and  Fruit  Trees. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  corner  of  Pratt  and  Light 
streets,  offer  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  the  most 
approved  kind  of  PLOUGHS  of  various  sizes  and 
patterns — both  wilh  wrought  and  cast  shears — also, 
e.xtra  shears  and  heels  to  supply  the  demand  for  obi 
Ploughs. 

CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTERS  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz. — 11  inch  box,  $21 — 14  inch 
do.  §45—10  inch  J55— 20  inch  do.  {;15  — this  last  size  is 
a  very  powerful  machine,  and  is  adapted  to  horse  or 
water  power,  but  may  be  used  advantageous  by  hand. 
'1  he  smallest  size  of  these  boxes  will  cut  300  bushels 
per  day,  the  14  inch  box  will  cut  about  100  bushels  per 
day — also,  common  straw  cutlers  at  $5  to  $1  50. 

CORN  SlIELLERS  with  vertical  wheels,  the  most 
durable  and  efficient  kind — Lanes'  Patent  THRESH- 
ING M.^CHINE  and  HORSE  POWERS— Improved 
WHEAT  FANS,  Harrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Mattocks, 
Picks,  Brier  Hooks,  Cast  Steel  Axes  of  superior  quality, 
&.C.  fiC.  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Gra-s,  Herds  tirass, 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  Lucerne  and  White  Clover 
Seeds. 

FRUIT  TREES,  a  great  variety- Catalogues  to  be 
had  at  our  store. 

N.  B.  The  inconvenience  and  expense  of  collecting 
small  accounts  at  a  distance  has  induced  us  to  adopt  as 
a  general  rule  of  business,  that  all  small  bills  must  be 
settled  in  cash  or  town  acceptances  on  delivery  of  the 
articles — a  discount  in  prices  will  be  allowed  lor  cash, 
where  the  articles  purchased  are  of  sullicient  amount  to 
be  an  object. 

Oct.  3. 
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Baltimore,  Fridaf,  Oct.  18,  IS33. 

VVe  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  onr  readers 
generally,  to  an  article  in  our  miscellaneons  depart- 
ment this  weeU.  It  is  a  letter  Ironi  J.  JSI.  Porter, 
President  of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Easton,  Pa. — 
The  subject  of  education  in  general,  is  one  which 
must  interest  every  parent  and  the  particular  species 
of  education  offered  by  this  and  every  oilier  similar 
establishment  ought  to  command  the  serious  attention 
of  the  farmer.  The  importance  of  these  Kgricullural 
and  horlicullural  schools,  has  not  yet  been  so  clearly 
seen  in  our  country  as  in  Europe,  (particularly  on 
the  continent) — where  their  utility  has  long  been 
felt  and  acknowledged.  A  Fiench  periodical  in  one  of 
its  Nos.  under  date  of  April,  1830,  says,  lliat  from 
1827,  until  >fovember  1829,  there  had  been  establish- 
ed in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg  alone,  41  public 
horticultural  schools,  and  20.3  other  institutions  which 
had  for  their  principal  object  instruction  in  the  cul- 
ture of  forest  trees.  In  the  former  41  schools,  there 
liad  been  educated  1,316  pupils,  and  in  the  others, 
5,285  (!)  We  will  content  ourselves  at  present  with 
laying  before  our  readers  this  fact  and  again  recom- 
mending to  their  perusal,  the  letter  above  mentioned; 
intending  to  offer  to  tlieir  consideration  in  a  future 
number,  some  further  remarks  on  this  very  important 
eobject. 

VVe  must  not  forget  to  tlianic  Mr.  Porter  for  his 
rery  acceptable  communication;  we  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  the  "report''  he  promises  us,  and  will  lose  no 
lime  in  giving  our  readers  an  account  of  it  and  of  the 
TERMS  as  there  stated. 


DcR.iTioKOF  Vitality  in  Certain  Seeds. — "In 
one  of  our  recent  visits,"  says  the  National  GaEette, 
"to  Carr's  Barlram  Garden,  we  remarked  among  its 
botanical  curiosities  a  collection  of  yoing  ferns  grown 
last  spring  from  seeds,  which  were  scraped  oil  from 
dried  specimens,  that  have  been  preserved  in  books 
more  than  sixly  years.  They  were  part  of  the  origi- 
nal specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Solander,  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  from  1763 — 1770. 
They  have  grown  as  strongly  as  if  taken  from  fresh 
plants." 

On  perusing  the  above,  we  recollected  having  once 
read  in  a  valuable  little  French  work,  several  exam- 
ples of  "longevity"  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the 
term)  in  seeds,  which  may  hold  a  place  by  the  side 
of  the  one  given  by  the  Gazette. 

Bernard  dc  Jussieu,  (uncle  of  the  celebrated  Antoine 
Laurent,author  of  the  Natural  System)  during  his  stay 
in  Peru  with  Cundamine,  had  sent  to  the  Jardin  du 
Roi  at  Paris,  a  paper  of  seeds  of  the  sensitive  plant, 
(Mimosa  pudica.)  Of  these  same  seeds,  a  very  small 
portion  was  sown  every  year  for  sixty  years,  and  they 
aiways  vegetated  perfectly. 

M.  Girardin,  of  the  Botanical  department  attached 
to  the  same  garden,  in  ISOG,  found,  on  looking  over 
iho  Herbarium  of  ihe  celebrated 'I'ournefoit,  certain 
loose  seeds  belonging  lu  some  leguminous  plant. 
They  were  sown  and  germinated  very  well,  'i'hese 
seeds  must  have  been  laid  up  for  at  least  a  century  in 
tlie  Herbarium  since  its  illustrious  owner  died  in 
1708, on  the  28th  December. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  we  know  of  many 
seeds  which  will  not  retain  tlieir  vitality  more  than  a 
year  ortwo,  and  many  which  lose  their  vegetative  pow- 
ers, if  not  sown  almost  as  soon  as  gathered.  Whence 
this  difference?  Does  it  depend  on  the  degree  of  ma- 
turity of  the  seeds  when  gathered;  on  varialionsof  the 
temperature  in  which  they  are  kepi?  or  on  what  other 
unknown  circumstance.  Our  knowledge  on  this 
sobject  is  as  yet  very  imperfect;  cannot  some  of  our 
physiological  friends  enlighten  us? 
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Another  Canat,  is  in  contemplation  to  run  from 
Rochester  to  Olean,  N.  Y.,  connecting  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal HJih  the  Allegany  river  at  the  head  of  navigaiion. 
It  will  be  90  miles  Ions,  passing  through  the  counties 
of  Allegany  and  Livingston.  The  writer  who  de- 
scrioes  it,  says,  "the  sun  never  shone  on  a  more  fer- 
tile country.  The  county  of  Livingston  has  [iroduced 
a  million  of  bushels  of  w-lieat  the  present  year.  Much 
of  the  land  will  yield  40  bushels  per  acre." 


We  are  indebted  to  the  liberalily  of  our  friend,  S. 
Canby,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  for  a  pair  of  ferrets  for 
onr  collection  of  useful  aniruals.  'i'he  female  is  heavy 
with  young. 

This  valuable  present  is  very  apropos,  it  being 
our  intention  to  keep  at  our  experimental  Farm  and 
G:irden,  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible,  of  every 
kind  of  animal  which  has  been  rendered  serviceable  to 
man,  either  as  assislino;  him  by  their  labor,  nourish- 
ing him  with  their  flesh,  defending  him  against  the 
depredations  of  his  numerous  small  enemies,  or  mi- 
nistering to  his  pleasures. 


Cattle  Enqcirt. — A  subscriber  in  North  Caroli- 
na, wishes  infiirmalion  in  relation  to  the  comparative 
adaptation  of  the  different  breeds  of  improved  or  impor- 
ted cattle  to  the  climate  of  the  Soulhern  States,  par- 
ticularly those  south  of  Virginia.  He  asks,  "are  not 
the  North  Devons  best  fitted  to  onr  soulhern  climate 
and  short  pastures? '  Will  some  of  our  subscribers 
who  have  tried  the  different  breeds,  and  especially 
the  Devonshire,  enlighten  him. 


Barberocs! — Common  candle  snuff',  clear  of  grit, 
spread  on  a  razor  strop,  produces  the  best  edge,  in  the 
shortest  time,  of  any  thing  ever  tried;  so  says  a  New 
York  paper:  and  tliey  are  "up  to  snuff'"  in  the  Em- 
pire state.    The  coat  should  be  spread  with  a  knife 

not  too  thick — and  it  will  last  for  months.  There  is 
no  •'patent'''  for  this  discovery;  any  one  may  avail 
himself  ofit  w'ilhant  burning  his  fingers  — provided  he 
uses  snuffers.  Neither  Noyes,  Poineroy,  iwjr  Emer- 
son, nor  any  of  the  strappers  "can  hold  a  candle  to  it." 

Hors  IN  New  York — The  demand  from  abroad 
has  been  so  great  this  year  that  nearly  the  whole 
crop  has  been  shipped  off.  The  export  has  been  ge- 
nerally to  France,  and  some  to  Germany,  at  prices 
generally  below  15  cents.  The  shipments  have  been 
so  great  that  there  is  not  enough  left  for  our  own  con- 
sumption. The  consequence  is,  that  the  few  in  mar- 
ket have  been  monopolized, and  the  price  run  up  to 
the  unprecedented  rate  of  75  cents  and  a  d(jllar.  The 
few  sales  that  have  been  made  for  the  last  week,  have 
been  at  75  cents  for  first  rate,  30  to  40  cents  for  se- 
cond, and  10  to  15  cents  for  poor.— JV.  I'.  Com-  Adv. 

[We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Havre, 
recommending  to  the  attention  of  American  cultiva- 
tors, the  hop,  as  likely  to  prove  a  very  profitable  arti- 
cle of  export  to  France.  According  lo  the  above  ex- 
tract, the  exportation  prices  have  been  low,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  rate  on  this  side  the 
Allamic  a  rise  must  be  looked  for.] 


New  IvpnovEMEKT. — A  machine  has  recently 
been  constructed  by  a  Mr.  Job  U'hite,  of  Belfast, 
Maine,  by  which  a  saw,  of  the  proper  form,  is  made 
to  operate  lengthwise  of  the  log,  cutting  round  it, 
and  approaching  the  centre  in  a  spiral  direction,  in 
such  a  manner  as  lo  cut  the  log  inio  one  continuous 
board.  The  board  unwinds  from  the  Iog,like  the  cloth 
from  a  weaver's  beam. 

This  invention  will  be  of  great  value  to  carriage 
makers,  who  use  bass-wood  boards  for  pannels,  as  they 
may  be  cut  from  much  smaller,  or  even  hollow  logs. 

[JS'orthem  Farmer. 


Plouching  in  Clover  for  Wheat  and  Corn. 
— A  farmer,  in  a  communication  in  the  Columbian 
Sentinel,  says,  by  the  aid  of  gypsum,  and  by  plough- 
ing in  the  clover,  land  can  he  brouglil  into  a  high  stale 
ot  cultivation,  allowing  a  rapid  succession  of  crops, 
that  are  constantly  improving.  The  farmers  in  his 
vicinity  are  last  adopimg  this  easy  and  cheap  method 
of  enriching  their  farms.  One  ploughing,  allowino- 
the  clover  lu  ferment  undisturbed,  is  considered  topro° 
duce  double  the  crops  that  two  or  more  ploughinns 
would.  ° 

[A  gentleman  with  whom  we  were  conversino-  re- 
cently informed  us,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  western 
country— Tennessee,  we  think—ihe  farmers  sow  clo- 
ver on  their  land  hut  once,  continuing  ji  idus:  as  often 
as  the  land  requires  breaking  up,  they  turn  in  a  crop 
of  ripe  clover,  sow  a  crop  of  whent,  liarrow  it  in,  and 
after  harvest  plough  the  land  again,  which  causes  the 
clover  seed  that  had  lain  dormant  a  year  to  come  forth 
with  renewed  vigor  ] — Ed.  Jim.  Farm. 


A  northern  paper  has  the  following:— "A  freak  of 
nature  has  been  discovered  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Buswell,  of  Bradford.  A  large  English  turnip  grew 
upon  the  same  stalk  which  bore  a  perfect  cabbao-e- 
the  turnip  is  about  six  inches  iu  diameter." 

We  recollect  once  to  have  heard  of  a  personage 
"down  east"  who  slated  that  he  had  caught  a  Jack-o'- 
Lantern  in  his  hat:  on  being  asked  by  a  naturalist  to 
whom  he  had  related  the  fact,  "what  it  was  like 
when  he  had  caught  it,"  he  responded  in  characle- 
x\sm  phrase— "and  after  all,  it  wasnH  >iothiii\"  VVe 
fear  our  friend  at  the  north  is  in  a  similar  predicament 
with  rega id  to  Ais  discovery. —  Query.— lias  he  ever 
heard  ol  such  a  production  as  the  Tumij)  rooted  Cab- 
basref 


Rkcipe  for  Croup.— Dr.  Godman  has  recom- 
mended the  following  as  a  certain,  as  well  as  a  simple 
remedy  for  a  common  and  often  falal  disease  among 
children.  He  says,  "whenever  they  are  threatened 
with  an  attack  of  croup,  I  direct  a  plaster  covered  with 
dry  Scotch  snuff",  varying  in  size  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  to  be  applied  directly  across'the  thorax, 

and  retained  there  till  all  the  symptoms  disappear. 

The  remedy  is  found  to  be  always  efi'ectual  when  ap- 
plied in  the  first  and  second  siages  of  the  malady." 
The  plaster  is  made  by  greasing  a  piece  of  linen,  and 
covering  it  with  snuff". 

To  Preserve  Winter  Apples  Sound. — After 
the  fruit  has  arrived  to  perfect  maturity,  gather  it  by 
hand  from  the  tree,  in  dry  weather,  select  the  finest, 
wrap  them  carefully  in  paper,  and  place  them  in  fresh 
barrels  in  a  dry  cellar.  The  barrels  should  be  tighily 
headed.— Or,  after  the  barrel  has  been  carefully  "filled 
with  apples  without  the  wrapper,  pour  over  iliem  dry 
sand  Irom  a  brickyard  until  ihe  barrel  is  filled— the 
sand  will  easily  find  iis  way  to  the  bottom  and  com- 
pletely fill  the  crevices.  We  have  tried  both  ways 
with  much  success,  but  prefer  the  former,  as  it  is  di(- 
ficult  perfectly  lo  remove  the  sand  from  the  apples 
preserved  in  it.  We  have  now  perfectly  sound  apples 
of  last  year's  produclioii,  which  have  been  kept  in 
papers,  'i'he  paper  of  the  Messenger,  we  think,  is 
admirably  adapted  lo  this  purpose,  ami  those  of  one 
year's  subscription  would  be  sufficient  to  paper  a  bar- 
rel of  apples,  and  would  in  this  way  alone  amply  com- 
pensate the  subscriber.  — i^'ra/iA/oj-d  Messenger. 

American  Soft  Shelled  Almonds. — We  have 
had  sent  to  us  some  delightful  soft  shelled  Almond?, 
being  part  of  a  crop  of  about  a  bushel,  which  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Warren  Mifllin,  near  Camden,  Del. 
This  is  what  we  should  not  have  expected,  from  the 
clay  soil  of  that  section  of  the  "little  state" — and  the 
complete  success  of  Mr.  Mifflin  must  be  attributed  lo 
that  care  and  skill  in  such  matters  as  will  ensure  the 
most  abundant  success  in  other  more  genial  districts. 
i-  [Philadelphia  Chron. 
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(From  Nicholson's  Farmer's  Assistant.) 
MANURES. 
•A  knowledge  of  the  efficacy  of  different  manures, 
to  what  soils  they  are  most  suitable,  and  the  means 
of  maUing  the  most  of  each,  is  worthy  of  the  parli- 
cular  attention  of  the  Farmer.  Lands  are  seldom  so 
rich,  but  it  may  be  a  matter  of  gain  to  increase  their 
fertility;  and  lew  tracts  are  so  poor  but,  with  proper 
tillage  and  maiiuriiig,  they  may  be  made  the  residence 
of  plenty. 

Manuresare  composed  of  all  those  substances  which, 
cither  directly  or  indirectly,  supply  plants  with  their 
re(juisile  lood,  by  means  of  whicii  they  are  enabled  to 
expand  and  cuine  to  maturity. 

in  the  first  place,  different  earths  will  serve  to  ma- 
nure each  olher.  Thus,  clay  is  a  fertilizer  of  a  light 
sandy  soil,  and  sand  is  equally  a  fertilizer  of  clay. — 
Where  clay-lands  are  in  grass,  the  sand  should  be  laid 
on  as  a  top-dressing;  but  whore  they  are  ploughed,  it 
should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  its  adhesion.  Sand  which  has  been  wash- 
ed down  in  roads  and  elsewheie  is  best.  Where  clay 
is  applied  to  a  sandy  soil,  it  should  be  carted  on  in  the 
fall,  and  spiead  evenly  over  the  ground,  that  the  frost 
may  pulverize  it  before  it  is  mixed  wiih  the  soil  in  the 
spring.    ^. 

The  befler  these  earths  are  mixed  in  the  respective 
soils,  the  more  sensible  and  immediate  will  be  their 
effects;  but  their  principal  excellence  is,  that  they  are 
calculated  pfniianently  to  improve  the  soils  to  whicli 
they  are  applie;!.  Stiff  loams  are  also  in  the  same 
v.ay  assisted  by  sand,  and  sand  again  by  these;  but 
neither  in  su  great  a  degree  .ts  in  the  former  case. — 
Generally,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  liglit  dry  soils 
are  improved  by  being  mixed  with  heavy  eanlis,  and 
vice  versa. 

Sand  and  fine  gravel  will  greatly  fertilize  the  soil 
of  bog-meadows,  and  thi5  earth  again  is  a  very  good 
manure  for  all  u|>land  soils.  It  is  peculiarly  excellent 
for  Indian  cum,  wlien  applied  to  the  hills,  and  is  very 
good  for  flux,  hemp,  and  most  other  summer  crops. — 
Like  gypsum,  it  is  friendly  to  the  growth  of  while 
C'iovcr.  When  applied  to  upland  grasses,  it  should  be 
laid  on  as  a  top-dressing.  Every  kind  of  black  mud, 
from  ponds  and  swamps,  answers  a  somewhat  similar 
purpos-e;  though,  if  the  mud  be  stiff  and  clayey,  it 
should  only  he  applied  to  a  light  dry  soil. 

The  dilVcrent  sorts  of  rnarl  f.iund  m  bog-swamps  are 
also  excellent  manures  for  all  upland  soils.  These 
earths  are  usually  found  at  the  depth  of  from  one 
to  ihreo  feet  from  the  surlace,  and  are  either  of  a 
while,  gray,  or  brownish  color.  The  former  is  the 
most  cllli'acious,  and  the  latter  the  least  so;  llitir 
strength  being  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  lime  they  contain.  It  is  best  to  mix  these  earths 
with  the  mass  of  black  earlh,  or  bog-dirt,  that  lorms 
the  upper  slratnn),  in  order  to  reduce  their  strength; 
and,  when  thus  mixed,  a  load  of  even  the  weakest 
L'ind  is  more  efficacious  than  two  of  common  barn- 
duns;. 

Their  operation  as  manures  is  similar  to  that  of  llie 
IS'ova  t-'coliu  gypsum,  having  little  or  no  effect  when 
first  applied  lo  wheat  and  rye;  but,  by  its  allerwards 
covering  the  ground  with  a  thick  growth  of  while 
clover,  it  is  ihen  rendered  fit  for  producing  largely  of 
these  crops.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  bog- 
dirt.  Like  this,  too,  these  marls  are  peculiarly  excel- 
lent fur  Indian  coin,  and  all  summer  grain,  and  a  less 
quaniity  is  sufficient.  'I'hey  may  be  used  as  top- 
dressings,  111  otherwise. 

The  upland  marls  are  good  manures  fo:  sandy, 
gravelly,  and  other  dry  %ils.  They  are  also  valuable 
in  propurlicMi  to  the  ipianlily  of  carbonate  of  lime  they 
contain.  Mr.  Voung  mentions  the  tract  of  nonntiy 
lying  between  Holkam  and  Houghlen,  in  England, 
having  been  converted  into  good  liirming  lands,  which 
formerly  were  so  light  and  poor  as  to  be  kept  only  for 


sheep-walks.  This  was  effected  by  digging  up  the 
marl,  which  was  found  to  lie  at  some  depth  under- 
neath, and  manuring  the  soil  with  it,  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  hundred  loads  to  the  acre. 

This  kind  of  marl  is  merely  a  clay,  with  sometimes 
a  mixture  of  fine  sand;  having  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime  in  it;  and  the  more  the 
better.  It  is  generally  of  a  bluish  color,  and  like  other 
marls  is  to  be  known  by  the  effervescence  it  occasions 
when  dropped  into  vinegar,  or  other  stronger  acid. — 
The  greater  the  effervescence  the  belter  the  marl. 

See  Henry  s  Chemistry,  for  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing how  much  calcerous  earlh  any  marl  contains. 

Upland  mail  should  be  carted  out  in  the  fall,  and 
spread  as  directed  for  clay.  The  other  kinds  should 
be  thrown  up  in  a  dry  time  in  the  fall,  and  may  be 
carried  out  in  the  winter,  or  other  time  when  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  firm  for  the  purpose. 

Ashes,  as  a  manure. are  found  to  be  more  efficacious 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others;  generally 
most  so  when  applied  to  lands  near  the  ocean.  The 
Long  Island  farmer  can  afl'ord  twelve  cents  a  bushel 
for  even  leached  ashes;  while,  in  Herkimer  county, 
ihey  are  suffered  to  lie  untouched  about  the  putash- 
eries. 

Ashes  generally  answer  the  most  valuable  purpose 
when  applied  lo  Indian  corn,  particularly  where  the 
soil  is  not  suitable  to  this  plant.  Where  the  soil  is 
wet,  cold,  loamy,  or  clayey,  the  plants  are  apt  to  get 
stunted  by  the  cold  rains  which  usually  fall  after  plant- 
ing; and  then  the  ashes  serve  to  supply  the  naUiral 
deficiencies  of  the  soil,  till  it  becomes  fertilized  by  the 
summer  sun.  But,  where  the  soil  is  natural  to  the 
growth  of  ihis  plant,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  be- 
ing stunted  at  its  outset,  perhaps  it  may  be  better  to 
apply  the  ashes  later;  so  that  the  plants  may  derive 
the  greatest  assistance  from  this  manure,  while  the 
ears  are  setting  and  forining. 

Ashes  should  generally  be  used  for  lop-dressings: 
their  salts  lose  nothing  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  soon 
find  their  way  inio  the  soil. 

Soot  is  inuch  more  efficacious  than  ashes;  beside 
salts,  it  contains  oil.  The  soot  of  coal  is  esteemed 
equally  as  good  as  that  of  wood.  It  is  used  fur  lop 
dressings,  and  requires  about  forty  bushels  far  an  acre. 
When  applied  lo  winter  grain,  it  should  be  sown  in 
the  spring;  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  ashes. 
Coal  soot  particularly  is  very  good  for  meadow-lands 
which  have  become  sour  and  mossy.  This  manure 
can,  however, only  be  had  in  considerable  quantities  in 
large  towns. 

Of  sails,  whicli  serve  as  manures,  the  principal  are 
the  common  sea-salt,  urine,  stale  of  cattle,  sea-water, 
saltpetre,  and  alkaline  salts.  To  the  latter,  the  virtue 
ol  ashes,  as  a  manure,  is  principally  owing.  Soap- 
suds is  in  part  valuable  on  account  of  its  alkaline  sails, 
and  perhaps  the  neutralized  oil  it  contains  adds  much 
to  its  value.  It  is  usual  to  throw  this  manure  away; 
but  this  is  a  needless  waste.  It  may  be  taken  in  the 
watering  pot,  and  strewed  over  the  garden,  where  it 
will  be  of  great  service  as  a  manure,  and  in  expelling 
insects. 

We  shall  presently  say  Sdmelhing  further  of  this, 
and  olher  manures  afforded  from  the  dwelling  house. 

Sallpelre  should  be  dissolved  in  ley  of  wood-ashes, 
in  which  seed  should  be  Soaked  before  sowing  or  planl- 
ing. 

Perhaps  old  mine,  or  even  common  salt,  would  be 
found  a  valuable  addition,  in  making  a  liquor  lor  steep- 
ing seed  before  sowing. 

S'  a-waler  is  said  to  contain  saltpetre,  sulphur  and 
oil,  beside  common  sail;  ami  is  tbeiefore  preferable  to 
the  latter  article  for  manuring,  when  put  in  composts, 
or  oiherwise. 

iMr.  Deane  makes  menliun  of  a  hundred  hillsof  po- 
tatoes, which  had  two  quarts  of  water  applied  loeacli, 
immediately  after  planting;  and  he  says  that  Ihe  pro- 
duct of  these  was  one-half  more  than  the  same  nuin- 
ber  of  adjoining  hills  produced.  Most  probably,  a 
quart  to  each  hill  would  have  been  better. 


He  mentions  also  a  piece  ol  flax,  of  which  one  side 
was  short  and  yellow;  but,  on  its  being  sprinkled  with 
this  water,  it  equalled  the  rest  of  the  piece  in  about 
ten  days,  and  eventually  was  the  best. 

These  two  experiments  were  made  on  stiff  soils, 
but  he  says  he  found  sandy  grounds  equally  benefitted 
by  this  manure. 

This  water  might  be  carried  from  the  sea  some  dis- 
tance on  the  land,  io  advantage,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Take  a  one-horse  cart,  and  suspend  a  light  box, 
rightly  shaped,  under  the  axlelree;  the  box  having  a 
valve  in  the  under  side;  drive  the  cart  into  the  water, 
and  the  valve  opens,  and  lets  that  fluid  into  the  box; 
and,  when  the  cart  is  driven  out,  the  valve  closes  and 
holds  the  water. 

When  the  cart  is  driven  out  to  the  ground  on  which 
the  water  is  to  be  spread,  this  opeiatjon  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  manner  we  shall  next  describe:  A  tube 
is  lobe  provided,  say  twelve  leet  in  length,  with  small 
holes  bored  into  it  at  the  distance  of  six  inches  apart, 
and  the  ends  of  the  tube  closed;  attach  this  to  the  un- 
der side  of  the  box,  crossways,  at  either  end,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  wheels  of  the  carl. 

When  you  come  to  where  the  water  is  to  be  spread, 
it  is  to  be  let  out  of  the  b.jx  into  the  lube,  by  an  apper- 
ture  for  the  purpose;  and  as  the  cart  moves  along,  the 
water  runs  out  of  each  of  the  small  holes  in  the  lube, 
and  thus  sprinkles  over  a  piece  of  ground  of  twelve 
feet  wide,  till  the  whole  is  exhausted. 

With  the  next  load,  begin  where  the  water  ceased 
running  before,  and  ihus  continue  the  watered  strip 
across  the  field.  Then  take  another  strip  of  twelve 
feet  wide,  adjoining  ibat  already  watered,  and  thus 
proceed  until  the  whole  has  been  gone  over. 

In  this  way,  one  man  ctuild  carry  out,  say,  forty 
cart  loads  a  day,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  or  half 
that  number,  if  a  niiie;  as  but  little  time  need  be  spent, 
either  in  loading  or  unloading.  About  ten  loads,  of 
a  bundled  gallons  each,  would  probably  be  sufficient 
fur  an  acre  at  any  one  time. 

But  this  is  not  all  thai  may  be  done  with  sea-water: 
It  may  be  drove  any  distance  into  a  country,  in  aque- 
ducts for  the  purpose,  with  ihe  aid  of  wind  machinery. 
Say,  for  instance,  that  it  can  be  drove  on  ascending 
lands,  to  the  height  of  an  hundred  feel,  with  one  wheel 
and  crank  turned  by  the  wind.  When  raised  that 
height,  and  emptied  into  a  cistern  for  the  purpose,  it 
may,  in  the  same  way,  be  drove  up  to  the  height  of 
another  hundred  feet,  by  another  wheel  and  crank 
turned  as  before;  and  to  on  to  irny  given  height  re- 
quired. So  that  the  highest  cultivable  lands,  or  those 
most  remote  from  the  sea,  may  in  ibis  way,  and  with 
the  cart  before  described,  be  manured  with  sea-water. 

The  sprinkling  of  the  water  over  the  land  may  be 
done  at  a  small  e.\pense,  as  we  have  jusl  shown.  The 
principal  expense,  therefore,  is  the  aqueducts  for  car- 
rying the  water.  These,  if  made  of  wood,  would 
probably  co.-t  a  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  including  all 
other  necessary  apparatus.  ICvery  mile  in  le.nglh 
would  serve  fur  two  square  miles  of  land.  The  wood 
forming  the  aqiinducts,  being  constanlly  saturated  with 
salt  water,  would  probably  last  a  century.  The  ex- 
pense, at  this  rate,  would  fall  short  of  ten  cents  per 
acre,  by  the  year. 

In  addition  lo  the  use  of  the  water  lor  manure,  a 
great  saving  could  be  made  in  the  use  of  salt,  for  cattle, 
and  in  various  olluT  ways  in  whicli  Ihis  liquid  might 
be,  ill  part,  a  substitute  for  tha"  article. 

The  method  of  driving  water  up  an  aqueduct  is  by 
a  plunger  ar.d  two  valves;  one  within  theaqneduct  to 
keep  the  water  I'ro.-n  returning, as  the  plunger  is  drawn 
back  by  ibe  crank;  the  other  within  tlie  plunger;  and, 
while  this  is  receding,  its  valve  opens  lo  let  in  more 
water,  and  shuts  again  while  the  plunger  is  advancing; 
and  at  this  lime  the  other  valve  opens  to  let  the  fresh 
supply  of  water  pass  ihrougli  it.  Thus,  the  valves 
open  and  shut  alternately,  similar  to  those  in  a  com- 
mon pump. 

Whether  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  pnttinj 
a  plan  of  this  kind  into  operation,  Vi'ould  warrant  the 
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expense,  musl  depend  on  llie  result  of  experiments  to 
be  properly  made. 

On  siiine  p.irts  of  our  seacoast  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable; particularly  on  most  of  that  of  North  Carolina; 
where  the  wide  and  e.Mensive  bcidies  of  fresh  water 
forming  the  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  lie  between 
the  sea  and  most  of  the  main  land  of  that  state. 

But  there  is  much  uf  our  coast,  and  the  contiguous 
islands,  which  offer  many  millions  of  acres  to  be  be- 
nefitted by  this  method  of  manuring  lands. 

The  stale  of  cattle  is  in  part  valuable,  on  account  of 
its  containing  more  or  less  of  common  salt,  and  per- 
haps in  part  from  its  tendency  to  produce  miasma,  sep- 
ton,  or  azule.  Fonie  or  all  of  which  assist  the  growth 
of  plants.  The  older  the  stale  the  better  it  is,  as  a 
manure. 

Under  soiling,  one  meUiod  of  saving  it  is  mentioned, 
and  another  will  be  spoken  of  before  we  close  tliis  ar- 
ticle. 

Urine  from  the  domicil  is  still  more  valuable,  as 
possessing  the  properties  of  that  of  cattle,  but  in  a 
higher  degree, and  should  always  be  saved  in  the  man- 
ner we  shall  presently  mention.  It  has  a  powerful  ef- 
fect, when  sprinkled  iiver  grass-grounds. 

Common  salt  is  considered  more  efficacious,  when 
mixed  in  composts,  than  when  applied  in  its  crude 
state  to  the  soil.  Mr.  Elliot  makes  mention  of  five 
bushels  of  this  manure  being  sown,  in  its  crude  state, 
on  an  acre  of  fiax,  and  that  it  had  a  surprising  effect. 
We  have  seen  this  crop  very  much  assisted,  with 
the  application  of  only  two  bushels  of  it  to  the 
acre. 

An  intelligent  farmer  once  observed  to  us,  that  dur- 
ing our  revolutionary  war,  when  this  article  was  so 
dear  that  he  could  not  afford  to  give  it  to  his  cattle, 
his  barn-dung  seemed  to  be  oV  but  little  service  to  his 
lands;  but  that  he  found  the  case  much  altered,  when 
he  could  again  afford  to  deal  out  a  sufficiency  of  it  to 
his  stock 

We  will  also  here  mention  a  small  pamphlet  we  saw 
in  Maryland,  some  years  since,  which  was  mostly  the 
certificates  of  planters  of  the  interior  of  that  state, 
describing  the  surprising  effects  produced  on  lands 
theie,  by  sowing  a  mixture  of  salt  and  fine  mold  upon 
them;  ])arlicularly  when  applied  to  crops  of  wheat 
and  flax. 

These  lands  were  such  as  had  become  much  ex- 
hausted, by  constant  crops  of  tobacco  and  Indian  corn; 
and  on  which  few  cattle  had  ever  been  raised;  of  course 
little  or  no  salt  had  ever  been  given  them,  since  they 
were  cleared. 

We  mention  these  matters,  as  inducing  our  belief 
that  some  of  this  ingredient  is  highly  essential  to  the 
productiveness  of  soils;  and  that,  where  they  are  long 
destitute  of  it,  a  little  may  have  a  powerful  effect  upon 
them,  as  a  manure. 

Nor  would  we  confine  this  observation  to  common 
salt  alone:  we  believe  it  may  be  applied  to  all  the  salts 
which  operate  as  manures.  If  too  much  common  salt 
be,  however,  given  to  lands  at  once,  it  will  prove  in- 
jurious, for  a  while  at  least;  and  perhaps  the  same 
holds  equally  true,  in  regard  to  the  other  salts. 

We  have  seen  a  late  newspaper  publication,  which 
very  highly  recommended  common  salt,  as  a  manure 
for  turnips.  Mr.  Deane,  however,  says  he  once  made 
trials  of  it  upon  this  crop,  upon  onions, and  on  carrots; 
and  that  the  latter  crop  only  was  benefitted  by  the  ap- 
plication. 

Perhaps  he  either  applied  too  much  to  the  two  for- 
mer crops,  or  the  soil  might  not  have  required  any  ad- 
dition of  this  ingredient;  as  we  have  seen  a  little  of 
it  nsed  very  successfully,  as  a  manure  for  onions. 

Whether  common  salt  may  be  profitably  applied,  as 
a  manure,  must  depend  on  its  price,  its  effects  on  the 
growth  of  different  plants,  and  in  different  soils  and 
situations;  as  it  is  supposed  not  to  be  so  powerful  in 
its  effects  on  lands  near  the  ocean,  nor,  perhaps,  on 
some  soils,  as  it  is  on  others. 

But  little  attention  has  been  paid,  in  this  country, 
to  the  operation  of  iiine,  as  a  manure;  though,  in  some 


instances,  we  have  heard  of  its  being  very  successfully 
applied. 

Under  earths,  something  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
lime,  as  a  primitive  earth,  and  as  being  one  of  those 
which  are  essentially  necessary,  as  a  component  part, 
in  forming  a  durably  fertile  soil. 

Lime  is  of  singular  use,  in  destroying  the  adhesive 
quality  of  stiff'  clays;  and  it  is  on  soils  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  on  cold  loams,  that  it  has  been  considered,  in 
Great  Britain,  as  most  efficacious.  On  such  soils,  the 
British  farmers  usually  apply  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  considered  a  full 
manuring;  the  effects  of  which  are  usually  manifest 
for  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  of  the  succeeding  crops. 

If  lime  be  applied  to  the  lighter  and  drier  lands  of 
that  country,  not  much  more  than  half  of  that  allow- 
ance IS  given  at  once. 

An  opinion  was  held  by  Mr.  Livingston,  that  lime 
is  most  suitable  to  lands  in  a  cool  moist  climate,  such 
as  that  of  Great  Britain;  and  Mr.  Brownel  considers 
it  as  an  improper  manure  for  lands  containing  much 
vegetable  earth;  but  perhaps  e.xperience  may  show, 
that  both  of  these  opinions  are  in  a  great  measure  erro- 
neous. 

Lime  will  reduce  peat  and  turf  to  a  mere  vegetable 
earth;  but  we  believe  it  never  proceeds  so  far  in  the 
work  of  decomposition,  as  to  destroy  vegetable  matter, 
or  lessen  its  quantity  where  it  abounds. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  accurate  trials  of  lime 
were  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  value  in  our  soils, 
and  whether  it  should  be  held  in  as  high  eslimation 
here,  as  in  Great  Britain,  where  its  use,  as  a  manure, 
is  very  extensive. 

We  will  here  give  the  inferences  of  an  experienced 
practical  Farmer  of  that  country,  from  various  trials  of 
lime  on  clays,  on  loams,  and  on  sandy  loams  on  a  close 
retentive  bottom. 

I.  That  lime  operates  equally  well,  whether  ap- 
plied when  fresh  slaked,  or  when  it  has  been  some 
time  slaked,  provided  the  condition  of  the  ground  be 
such  as  to  render  a  calcareous  application  beneficial. 

a.  That  it  is  not  material,  whether  lime  be  used  on 
grass-land,  or  on  summer-fallow;  but  may  be  applied 
as  may  be  most  convenient,  especially  on  new  clean 
grass-land.  On  land  which  has  long  lain  in  grass,  it 
is  thought  best  to  take  one  crop  after  breaking  it  up; 
and  then  to  summer-fallow,  and  apply  the  lime. 

3.  That  to  lime  moorish  soils  is  hazardous,  unless 
dung  be  likewise  bestowed;  and  to  repeat  the  applica- 
tion, especially  where  .'^uch  soils  liave  been  severely 
cropped,  is  almost  certain  loss;  and  that  a  compost  of 
lime  and  rich  earth  is,  in  such  case,  the  only  proper 
substitute. 

4.  That  strong  loams  and  clays  require  a  full  dose, 
to  bring  them  into  action,  as  such  soils  are  capable  of 
absorbing  a  great  quantity  of  calcareous  matter;  and 
that  lighter  soils  require  less  lime,  to  stimulate  them; 
and  may  be  injured  by  a  quantity  that  would  prove  but 
moderately  beneficial  to  those  of  a  heavy  nature. 

5.  That  upon  fresh  land,  or  that  which  is  in  a  pro- 
per state  for  an  addition  of  calcareous  earth,  lime  is 
much  superior  to  dung,  as  its  effects  continue  for  a 
lonirer  time,  while  the  crops  thus  grown  are  of  a  supe- 
rior kind,  and  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  drought, 
or  by  excess  of  moisture;  and  that  the  stiff  soils  par- 
ticularly are  so  much  easier  worked,  when  well  limed, 
that  this  circiinislanee  alone  is  almost  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  apply  lime  to  such  grounds,  if  it  possess- 
ed no  fertilizing  properties. 

Finally,  that  though  strong  soils  require  to  be  ani- 
mated with  a  good  dose  of  lime,  while  those  of  a  light 
texture  require  but  little  more  than  half  the  allowance 
of  the  former,  especially  where  they  are  fresh,  or  have 
not  been  before  limed;  still  judgment  is  requisite  in 
the  application:  But  that  it  is  generally  safer  to  exceed 
the  proper  quantity,  than  to  be  below  it;  for  that,  in 
this  latter  case,  the  manure  may  prove  almost  wholly 
useless;  while  it  rarely  happens  that  the  ground  is 
injured  by  an  excess  of  lime,  especially  if  more  or  less 
dung  be  soon  after  administered. 


A  circumstance  calculated  to  strengthen  the  lielief, 
that  lime  will  answer  well  as  a  manure,  in  almoBt 
every  part  of  this  country,  is,  that  the  Romans  used  it 
as  a  manure  in  Italy,  when  they  conquered  Britain, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  first  introduced  it  in  that 
Island;  for,  although  the  summers  of  the  latter  coun- 
try are  much  moister  and  cooler  than  ours;  still  those 
of  the  former  are  nearly  as  warm,  and  perhaps  full  as 
dry,  as  the  average  of  summer  weather  here. 

And  if  lime  enables  crops  the  better  to  withstand 
droughts,  which  are  often  more  severe  here  than  in 
Britain,  this  would  seem  to  be  an  additional  reason  for 
its  use,  as  a  manure,  in  this  country. 

Lime  is  also  of  singular  use  in  producing  a  high  de- 
gree of  fermentation,  in  all  soils  which  require  it;  and 
this  is  essential  to  their  productiveness,  in  every  coun- 
try and  climate. 

The  British  writer  to  whom  we  have  just  referred 
says,  however,  that  experience  has  shown  that  lime 
will  not  restore  lands  which  have  been  completely 
worn  out  by  constant  crops  of  grain.  He  therefore 
supposes  lime  to  be  merely  calculated  to  bring  certain 
principles  into  action,  which  were  previously  posse.ss- 
ed  by  the  soil,  and  which  are  probably  lost  when  thus 
exhausted  by  severe  cropping-.  But  again  ho  says,  that 
all  lands  are  benefitted  by  lime,  "which  can  be  re- 
freshed by  grass,  or  enriched  by  dung." 

We  have  thus  far  given  the  reader  the  substance  of 
what  we  find  in  the  latest  and  best  British  publica- 
tions on  lime,  as  a  manure:  But  fiom  informatio.i  ws 
derive  from  Ur.  Mease,  of  Philadelphia,  we  are  ena- 
bled more  parlicularly  to  state  the  quantity  proper  for 
an  acre  in  this  country;  and  also,  that  which  has  been 
found  most  efficacious,  as  a  manure,  in  Pennsylvinia. 
We  have  mentioned  two  hundred  and  forty  busheh 
to  the  acre,  as  being  the  allowance  for  clay  soils  in 
Great  Britain;  but  we  are  induced  to  believe  that 
where  so  much  is  applied,  in  that  country,  it  must  be 
of  lime  made  from  ciialk,  which  is  much  weaker  than 
that  made  of  limestone. 

Forty  bushels  to  the  acie  is  about  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  lime  of  this  latter  description  on  the  lands  ol' 
Pennsylvania,  which  are  commonly  a  loam  mixed 
with  more  or  less  of  either  sand  or  gravel.  Itisalso 
found  that  the  lands  which  have  there  been  previous- 
ly limed,  are  more  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  gypsum,  than  those  to  which  lime  has  not 
been  recently  applied. 

Under  Earths,  we  have  mentioned  that,  in  Great 
Britain,  lime  which  has  the  most  magnesia  in  it  ii 
accounted  the  least  valuable;  but,  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
is  found  the  most  efficacious. 

The  quality  possessed  by  lime,  of  producing  a  great 
degree  of  fermentation,  renders  it  of  singular  use  in 
making  composts.  These  are  frequently  made,  in 
Great  Britain  from  mere  collections  c)f  alluvial  or 
other  tich  earths,  wherever  they  can  be  had,  and 
mixing  them  with  lime  sufficient  to  produce  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  fermentation,  which  is  to  be  effected 
by  frequently  stirring  up  the  mass  with  the  plough,  or 
the  shovel;  and  in  this  state  is  carted  out,  and  mixed 
immediately  with  the  soil. 

Composts  are  also  made  in  some  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, in  which  peat  commonly  forms  about  three-fourths 
of  the  mass;  the  remainder  being  fresh  barn-dung, 
together  with  some  lime  to  be  laid  on  the  top,  to  as- 
sist in  the  decomposition  of  the  peat,  as  the  mass  be- 
comes properly  heated. 

The  peat  and  the  dung  are  first  to  be  laid  down  in 
layers,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  quantities, 
until  the  heap  is  made  about  four  feel  high.  Sticks 
are  to  bo  run  down  into  the  heap,  in  different  pans  of 
it,  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  heat  the  mass  has  acquired; 
and  whenever  it  approaches  to  blood-heat,  it  must 
be  either  watered,  or  turned  over,  as  there  is  danger 
of  the  whole  being  consumed,  particularly  in  warm 
weather,  if  the  mass  become  too  warm. 

After  the  heat  subsides,  which  it  does  in  timeac- 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  degree 
of  perfection  in  proportioning  the  materials  of  the  heap , 
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it  is  to  lie  until  about  three  weeks  before  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  soil;  when  It  is  to  be  turned  upside  down, 
outside  in,  and  a  second  heat  comes  on,  which  must 
be  carefully  attended  to,  as  before;  and,  when  this 
subsides,  the  mass  is  to  be  applied  to  the  soil. 

The  mass  of  manure  thus  made  is  found  to  be  as 
good,  as  the  same  weight  of  rotten  barn-dung.  Care 
and  experience  seem,  however,  necessary  in  making 
this  manure  to  perfection.  In  summer,  it  may  be 
made  in  eight  or  ten  weeks:  In  cooler  weather,  a 
longer  lime  is  necessary. 

Where  the  peat  is  taken  from  beneath  the  surface, 
it  should  be  thrown  up  some  time  before,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying,  and  being  lighter  in  transportation. 
'I'he  compost,  while  making,  should  be  kept  as  light  as 
possible. 

That  which  abounds  on  the  surlaceof  someswamps 
and  uplands,  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  application 
of  lime,  and  mixing  it  with  this  earth. 

We  will  mention  atiother  kind  of  compost,  in  which 
lime  is  an  ingredient,  as  recommended  by  the  Society 
of  Improvers  in  Scotland,  for  making  use  of  the  ridges 
along  side  of  fences,  in  fields  which  have  been  long 
ploughed. 

First  plough  the  ridge  deep  with  a  cleaving  furrow; 
then  cart  on  a  layer  of  stiff  clay,  then  a  layer  of  barn- 
dung,  then  another  ol  clay,  and  on  the  whole  a  layer  of 
lime,  and  cover  ilu'  mass  over  with  ploughed  earth 
from  each  side,  and  let  it  lie  a  while;  then  enter  it 
with  a  deep  cleaving  furrow,  and  in  this  ^^ay  plough 
it  to  the  botlora;  then  go  over  it  again  with  gathering 
furrows,  until  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  inloahiyh 
lidge,  and  in  this  situation  let  it  again  lie  to  ferment. 

Repeat  the  process  of  cleaving  down,  and  lidging 
up,  at  proper  intervals,  till  the  whole  mass  is  well 
fermenifd;  and  tlien  carl  it  out,  and  mix  it  with  the 
soil,  at  Ihe  rate  of'abont  thirty-five  loads  to  the  acre. 

The  component  pans  of  manure  made  in  this  way, 
or  something  similar,  should  be  adapted  to  the  soil  in- 
tended to  be  manured, 

Mr.  Young,  of  Delaware,  greatly  improved  worn 
out  clay  lands,  by  composts,  in  which  lime  was  a 
principal  ingredient;  and,  while  the  land  thus  became 
redeemed  from  absolute  sterility,  the  soil  at  the  same 
time  became  darker  in  color,  and  lost  that  stubborn 
adhesiveness,  so  troublesome  in  clay  soils. 

Mr.  Jlslifmd,  of  Pennsylvania,  put  two  hundred 
bushels  of  lime  on  nine  acres;  planted  the  ground 
with  Indian  corn;  left  one  acre  imlimed;  crop  of  corn 
great,  where  the  lime  was  apjilied.  Next  year,  sum- 
mer-fallowed, and  had  good  wheat  and  rye,  where  the 
land  was  limed.  Sowed  herds-grass  and  clover,  and 
applied  gypsum  to  ihe  whole;  had  a  good  crop  of  grass 
where  the  land  was  manured  with  lime;  but  poor, 
where  it  was  not. 

This  was  probably  land  somewhat  stiff,  and  consi- 
derably exhausted.  It  would  seem  that  stiff  landsare 
commonly  very  considerably  assisted  by  gypsum,  after 
tiaving  been  m;inured  wilh  lime. 

Mr.  .'7s/i/oi(/ says  he  |iloui;hs  his  land  for  Indian 
corn  in  the  fall,  lays  on  his  lime  in  Ihe  spring,  and  is 
never  troubled  with  either  worms  or  weeds.  He 
brings  home  all  his  cornslalks  in  the  fall,  lays  Iheiii 
down,  firmly  trodden,  wilh  alternale  layers  of  lime; 
and  next  spring  lie  finds  ihe  mass  rolled  and  fit  for  use. 

If  he  were  to  add  sttrne  barn-dung,  and  sonie  earths, 
suitable  to  the  soil  to  be  mannrfil,  he  would  find  his 
heap  of  compost  much  improved  in  qn3nlily,and  per- 
haps in  qualily. 

Peach  trees,  when  [ilanteil  in  grass  grounds,  where 
they  naturally  gnjw  but  indifferenily,  are  much  assist- 
ed by  strewing  some  lime  round  the  roots.  This  pro- 
bably assists  in  repeling  insects,  as  well  as  in  servini' 
as  a  manure  for  the  trees. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Forty  thousand  hnslieh  of  wheat,  direct  from  Arch- 
angel, have  been  received  at  the  port  of  Quebec.  This 
is  fulfilling  the  old  adage,  of  "carrying  coals  to  New 
Castle." 


(From  the  Louisiana  Register.) 
OF  THE  CULTURE  OF  COTTON. 

Many  who  cultivate  this  most  valuable  article,  are, 
I  find,  wrapped  in  darkness  respecting  ihemanagement 
of  it.  Many  who  cultivate  this  valuable  plant,  man- 
aire  the  planting  and  lilling  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
not  nett  them  any  thing;  whilst  there  are  others  within 
my  knowledge,  who  sink  money  at  the  business.  But 
when  rightly  managed,  it  is  certainly  a  lucrative  crop. 

In  making  the  cotton  ridges,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  plough  deep,  and  throw  the  furrows  up  close,  and  the 
ridge  should  be  made  early,  in  order  that  they  may 
settle  before  planting.  I  have  seen  many  farmers  that 
have  lost  greatly  by  not  selling  their  ploughs  to  work 
early  in  the  season.  Procrastination  is  the  cause  of 
failure  in  many  instances,  but  in  i.one  more  suiely  than 
in  this. 

If  the  ridges  are  not  well  settled  when  the  seed  is 
put  in,  the  farmer  will  either  have  to  plough  it  up 
again,  or  replant.  The  former  will  throw  him  very 
much  behindhand  in  planting,  and  the  cotton,  unless 
it  is  very  much  favored  in  the  fall  with  a  late  season, 
will  not  mature  before  it  is  nipped  by  the  frost;  the 
inevitable  consequence  will  be  considerable  loss.  As 
to  the  laller,  reason  itself  teaches  that  the  older  will 
shade  that  which  is  replanted,  and  deprive  it  of  its 
due  and  necessary  share  of  warmth  and  nourishment. 
There  should  be  a  very  small  furrow  run  on  the  ridge 
to  plant  in,  and  a  very  light  harrow  to  cover  it  with, 
as  it  is  a  seed  which  is  sure  to  lot  when  covered  deep. 
When  up,  it  should  be  scraped  as  soon  as  the  third 
leaf  makes  its  appearance.  The  director  or  overseer 
should  be  present  most  of  his  time,  to  see  that  the 
ridge  is  well  scraped;  not  a  particle  of  the  ridge  should 
be  left  unscraped.  I  have  seen  fields  of  cotton  lileially 
lost  by  this  one  piece  of  negligence;  they  would  suffer 
the  workers  lo  leave  a  small  tuft  of  grass  among  the 
lotton,  and  before  it  is  time  to  work  it  again,  the  grass 
is  lowering  above  the  colton;  consequently  the  cotton 
is  materially  damaged.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  to 
cotton  after  scraping  all  know  lobe  moulding  and  hill- 
ing. 'I'he  best  plan,  I  find,  is  not  to  have  a  high 
ridge;  it  is  not  only  more  apt  to  retain  its  shape,  but 
grows  larger.  I  have  seen  some  farmers  hill  their  cot- 
ton so  high  that  it  would  be  equal  to  a  potatoe  ridge; 
consequently  when  there  comes  a  rain,  which  is  most 
commonly  needed  in  the  summer,  the  water  tuns  di- 
rectly to  the  middle,  without  penetrating  the  ridge. 

Ploughs  should  be  kept  going  until  it  is  very  large, 
for  whenever  ihe  ploughs  are  slopped, the  cotton  cea- 
ses to  grow.  I  recommend  lopping  in  August,  when 
cotton  is  large.  A  Cotton  Plamer. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Weevil. — The  great  destruction  of  wheat  produced 
by  this  annoying  insect,  it  is  said,  may  be  prevented 
by  very  sim)ile  means.  In  slacking  wheat,  if  four  or 
five  quarts  of  salt  be  sprinkled  on  every  hundred 
sheaves,  it  will  be  secured  from  destruction  from  the 
weevil,  and  will  be.-ides  make  the  straw  more  valua- 
ble as  fodder.  Or  if,  after  the  wheat  is  thrashed,  a 
pint  of  salt  is  mixed  in  every  barrel,  or  ihe  grain  be 
put  in  old  salt  barrels,  the  weevil  will  not  attack  it. 

J\ut.  Int. 

The  IIaiwf.st.— All  accounts  from  the  country  speak 
of  the  harvest  as  having  been  genprally  plentiful.  The 
wheat  crop  has  not,  in  some  districts,  been  as  abun- 
dant as  had  been  anlicipaleil,  but  the  return  will  still 
be  above  an  average.  The  favorable  change  in  the 
weather  within  the  lasl  two  days,  has  been  extremely 
favorable  to  the  labors  incidpnt  to  this  season.  The 
harvest  is  completely  over  In  England,  and  the  nume- 
rous swarms  of  Irish  laborers  who  had  emigrated  to 
England  a  few  days  since,  are  returning  daily. — Dub 
till   Times. 


Cumberland,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  makes  a  husband 
say,  "Good  nalute  in  a  wife  is  like  gold-leaf  on  a  pill — 
it  does  not  alter  the  dose,  but  it  makes  it  go  down." 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

(Continued  from  page  245.) 

We  resume  our  general  review  of  proceedings  of 
the  Northern  Horticultural  socioties.  We  will  com- 
mence this  week  with  the  New  York  Society.  Thi» 
body  held  its  anniversary  celebration  on  the  10th  ull. 
"The  display  of  fruit,"  say.-;  the  Now  York  Far- 
mer, "was  very  haiidjome,  and  some  among  Iheni, 
particularly  a  Bun  Chrct'nn  pear,  raised  In  Spring- 
field, N.  J.  were  rare  and  excellent.  The  peaches 
and  nectarines  were  abundaiil.  Of  figs,  there  were 
some  very  good.  The  gra])es  and  melons  were  not 
remarkable.  The  table  was  ornamented  with  na- 
tural flowers,  among  which  the  gorgeous  Dahlias  pre- 
dominated. A  box  of  flowers  very  prettily  arranged, 
was  sent  by  Madame  Parmentier,  and  excited  gene- 
ral admiration. 

•■It  was  altogether  an  agreeable  entertainment,  en- 
livened with  mirth  and  song,  and  good  wine." 

Charles  Oakley,  Esq.  pre.-ented  2  plates  of  Golden 
Nectarines,  vi  ry  large  and  fine;  2  plates  of  Seckel 
pears,  very  fine;  2  plates  President  Peaches;  2  plates 
Orange  Clings;  4  plates  Old  Mixon  Clings;  and  2 
plates  of  a  new  variety  of  plums. 

Tiniotl.y  Whittemore,  Esq. — 2  plates  of  Figs;  1 
p'atc  of  Lemon  Clings;  and  1  plate  of  Vergalleu 
])rars. 

E.  Wade,  jr.  Esq. — 12  Con  Chretien  Pears,  grown 
by  William  Stiles,  Esq.  Springfield,  N.  J.  three  of 
which  weighed  2  lbs.  3  oz.  and  of  a  very  superior 
flavor. 

E.  Durand,  Esq — 5  La  Jalousie  pears,  very  large. 
J.  M'Brair,  Esq. — -1  bunches  of  Chasselas  Grapes, 
one  bunch  of  which  weighed  21i  oz. 

Alexander  WaUh,  Esq.  of  Lansinpburoh — several 
very  fine  bunches  of  the  Ronn  Tree  Berries. 

Alexander  Knox,  Esq  — 4  bunches  Royal  Musca- 
dine Grapes. 

Mr.  William  Neale — 7  bouquets  of  Flower.^,  very 
beautiful. 

Mr.  Tho?'.  Hogg — several  bouquets  of  Flowers, 
very  beautiful,  among  which  were  25  varieties  of 
Dahlias. 

Mr.  Michael  Floy — more  than  tvv'enty  varieties  of 
Dahlias,  some  of  which  were  very  faeauiiful. 

Mr.  Shaw,  Sixth  street— 2  plates  Heath  Cling 
Peaches,  and  a  quantity  of  Flowers. 

Mrs.  Pannenlier  of  L'rooklyn— a  very  superior  col- 
lection of  Flowers;  among  them  were  five  seedling 
Dahlias,  raised  by  herself,  seventeen  of  the  best  im- 
ported varieties,  and  a  number  of  other  beautiful 
plants. 

The  president,  J.  Lorillard,  Esq.  presided,  support- 
ed by  P.  Hone  and  C.  Oakley,  Esqrs.  vice-presidents, 
and  honored  by  the  presence  of  many  n:embers  of  the 
Court  of  Erro:s,  as  guests. 

We  believe  our  readers  will  all  respond  to  the  sen- 
timent expressed  in  Ihe  following  toa;t: 

"Horlicullnral  Soc:elies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — while  they  unite  their  efibrls  lo  biaulil'y  and 
improve  ihe  earth,  lis  flowers  and  its  fruits,  may  they 
also  contribute  to  the  moral  and  int(  llectiial  improve- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  human  family." 

The  following  descriptions  of  two  varii  ties  of  pears 
may  be  useful  to  our  readers;  li.ey  are  taken  from  the 
New  York  Farmer. 

"The  Bon  Chretien  pear,  presented  by  Mr.  Wade, 
three  of  which  weighed  2  lbs.  3  ozs.  was  raised  by 
William  Stiles,  Esq.  of  Springfield,  N.  J.  from  a  treo 
imported  a  few  years  since  from  France— a  descrip- 
tion of  which  wo  subjoin. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  'Bon  Chretien' 
Pear,  I  am  unable  to  furnish  any  particulars,  other 
than  that  Ihe  tree  which  produced  ibe  fruit  exhibited 
on  the  occasion  of  the  late  anniversary  of  our  society, 
was  imported  from  France,  by  Mr.  Willium  Shaw, 
of  this  cily,  in  Ihe  spring  of  1828. 
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It  was  laUcn  to  Nevv- Jersey,  by  Mr.  Sliles  in  the 
tnonlh  (if  April,  uf  iliat  year,  and  was  transplanted  in 
merely  a  good  strong  soil,  wliicli  was  li.en,  and  lias 
since  breii,  nmlcr  annual  cultivaliun  fcjr  potatoes,  me- 
lons, &c.  lis  treatment  lias  been,  I  believe,  in  iiu 
respect  peculiar.  Tbo  lri.e  produced  tlie  last  year 
some  twenty  or  thirty  pear^,  and  the  present  season 
upwards  of  one  hundred,  most  of  which  were  equal  in 
8izo  and  appraraine,  to  those  pre.entcd  to  the  society, 
nnd  aniounlinu'  [irobably  to  100  lbs. of  fruit.  It  may  be 
added,  as  an  e.Mraordinary  circumstance,  that  the  ave- 
lagc  diameter  of  the  pears  was  quite  as  great  as  that 
of  the  body  of  the  tree  on  which  they  grew— boin;^- 
about  3 J  inches. 

Tlie  caialogues  of  several  of  the  extensive  garden- 
ers in  our  v.ciniiy  enumerate  the  "Bon  Chretien" 
among  the  e.\teiisive  varieties  ul'our  pears;  but  whetlier 
they  are  the  same  as  that  e.\liibited  I  have  no  means 
of  determining,  though  such  is  probably  the  fact.  In 
this  case  it  is  to  bo  regretted,  that  the  merits  of  the 
fruit  have  not  been  more  generally  known;  for  it  is  be- 
l.eved,  had  the  public  been  aware  of  its  superiority, 
our  private  collections  and  market  gardens,  would  not 
at  this  lime,  have  been  destitute  of  so  desirable  an 
addition  to  our  slock. 

The  Diichiss  d'jlngouleinc  Pear,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  description,  is  lioni  the  garden  of  iMadarae 
Parmentier,  near  Brooklyn.  It  grew,  with  many 
others  of  very  nearly  e(pial  s>/.e,  upon  a  small  tree,  not 
exceeding  eight  leet  in  height.  It  was  taken  from 
the  tree  before  it  was  fairly  rijie,  and  kept  several 
days,  when  it  became  luelluvv,  juicy,  and  of  a  highly 
delicious  flavor. 

Duchess  d'A.ngouleme  Pear.  The  shape  of  the 
fruit  resembles  that  of  the  Doyinne  pear,  but  is  larger, 
yellowish,  dotted  with  gray  and  brown,  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  fruit;  melting,  highly  (lavored,  and  juicy; 
the  taste  resembles  that  of  the  Crussane  pear,  but  is 
much  finer.  It  ripens  in  September  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  October.  The  tree  grows  very  rapidly, 
and    is  a  great  beater." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  favored  us  with 
iheir  attention  to  this  article,  cannot  have  failed  to 
remarked  the  peculiar  stress,  which  seems  to  have 
been  every  where  laid  on  the  production  of  improved 
sorts  and  specimens  of  fruit.  This  remark  is  still 
more  strikingly  brought  forward  in  the  account  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  JNIassachusetts  Hort, cultural  Society. 
The  New  England  Farmer  gives  a  list  of  two  co- 
lumns in  lengih,  comprising  the  names  of  the  varie- 
ties of  choice  fruit  sent  by  difli'erent  contributors.  We 
can  give  but  a  few  extracts. 

"A  fine  basket  of  Isabella  grapes,  &c.  from  E.  P. 
Hartshorn.of  IJoston,  — also  a  basket  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Sweet  Water  grapes,  from  the  same — open 
culture,  fine  fur  llie  season. 

A  basket  of  apples,  and  a  basket  of  seedling  years', 
from  .Toseph  Morton.  Esq.  of  Milton.  Freestone  rare- 
ripe peaches,  a  very  handsome  specimen  frcm  E. 
Cowing,  of  Koxbury. 

From  E.  .M.  Richards,  of  Dcdham,  two  baskets  of 
natural  peaches,  sup.rior,  two  baskets  of  Benoni  ap- 
ples,  large,  one  basket  of  Red  .Tuniating, 

From  Madame  Dix,  Boston,  a  baskel°of  Di.x  pears, 
very  fine. 

From  Charles  Oakley,  Esq.  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  basket  of  Heaih  Chngstone  peaches,  a  basket 
of  plums,  name  unknown,  a  basket  of  Orange  Necta- 
rine Clingsloiie  seedlings,  a  basket  of  Orange  clino- 
stone  seedlings,  a  basketof  seedling  pears,  a  basket  of 
pears,  called  Vergalieu  in  New  York,  the  St.  Mi- 
chael in  New  England,  a  basket  of  peaches,  name  un- 
known, all  beautiful  and  some  splendid  specimens. 

From  Dr.  Webster,  of  Cambridge,  a  variety  of 
flowers  also  a  vegetable  called  Glascol  Rabbi,(?)  a  bas- 
ketofaliiMin.ls.open  culture,  a  basket  of  while  Chasse- 
las  and  red  Chas^elns  grapes,  a  Persian  and  one  other 
variety  of  melon,  very  fine. 

From  E.  Breed,  Esq.  of  Cliarlestown,  two  large 
decorated  baskets,  consisting  of  the  while  Muscat  of 


Alexandria,  the  St.  Peters  and  black  Hamburgh 
grapes,  Barllett  and  Roussellet  de  Rheiitis  pears,  and 
a  variety  of  peaches,  very  beautiful  specimens. 

From  Mr.  Mason  uf  Chatlestown,  a  basket  of  green 
citron  melons,  3  baskets,  containing  Malta  peaches 
and  nectarines,  4  baskets  containing  black  Hamburgh 
grapes,  and  one  of  ISIiller's  Burgundy  grapes,  also 
yellow  muskmelons,  very  fine  specimens. 

From  Joshua  Cinlils,  Boston,  a  basket  of  Manilla 
grapes,  a  beautiful  specimen. 

From  David  Fosdick,  Charlestown,  a  very  beauti- 
ful ornamented  pyramid  basket  of  white  Muscadine 
and  Isabella  grapes,  and  a  variety  of  apples  and 
peaches. 

From  Enoch  Barllett,  Esq.  of  Roxbury,  two  baskets 
of  beantilul  peaches,  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  Por- 
ter apples. 

From  Zebedee  Cook,  jr.  Esq.  of  Boston,  1st  Vice 
President  of  the  Society,  a  basket  of  most  beautiful 
Bartlett  pears. 

From  Wm.  B.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Samuel  G. 
Perkins,  Esq.  of  Brookline,  a  large  and  highly  orna- 
mented basket,  containing  black  Hamburgh,  Cape, 
St.  Peters,  Linfendal,  while  Muscat  of  Alexander, 
Golden  Chasselas,  common  do.  grapes;  Admirable, 
Jaune,  Bolle,  Chevereuse,  Morris's  white  early  Ad- 
mirable, Pine  apple.  Clingstones. 

From  Hon.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  President  of  the 
Mass.  Hor.  Society,  Roxbury,  two  baskets  of  red  Ro- 
man nectarines,  one  do.  containing  Drap  d'Or,  and 
late  blue  French  plums,  one  do.  Cantaleupe  melons, 
'I'rowbridge  apples,  Maria  Louisa  pears,  b'eurre  An- 
glelerre  do.  Sickle  do.  some  of  them  very  beautiful. 

From  the  garden  o(  the  Hon.  T.  II.  Perkins,  by 
\V.  H.  Cowing,  white  Hambro-Muscat  of  Lunel 
Frankendale,  Royal  Muscat  of  Alex'andria,  flame  co- 
lored Tokay,  black  Fronlignac,  Melacaton  (native), 
white  peaches  from  the  wall,  Bromfield  nectarine. 
American,  all  remarkably  fine  specimens  and  some 
uncommonly  splendid. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Eve- 
rett, and  at  three  o'clock,  the  members  sat  down  to 
dinner  "wilh  numbers  of  respectable  guests;  "  we  re- 
marked amongst  other  names,  that  of  the  Hon.  W. 
Goldsborongh  of  Maryland.  Some  of  the  toasts  were 
loo  good  lobe  passed  over.  We  accordingly  select  a  few. 

Ciiltivalors  and  Cnuquerors.  The  former  would 
make  the  whole  world  a  garden,  the  latter  would  con- 
vert the  "Great  Globe"  to  a  Golgotha. 

Let  the  Trumpet  of  Fame 
liesouiid  with  the  name 
And  deeds  of  the  Tiller, 
But  blast  the  MankilUr. 

Manual  Labor  Schools.  Success  to  those  literary 
and  scientitic  establishments,  which,  by  mixing  cor- 
poreal with  intellectual  exercitations,  set  the  seal  on 
that  true  greatness,  which  consists  of  a  union  of  the 
most  estimable  qualities  of  body  and  mind. 

JVuUificalion.  A  Passion  flower,  planted  in  a  hot 
house,  propagated  by  arlijiciil  heal,  and  matured  by 
fermenting  substances.  Let  us  hope  that  the  process 
of  divisMn  mav  not  change  it  into  a  "Trecriella  nos- 
lor,"  or  the  •■fidkn  Star  " 

Office  seekers/or  Office  sake.  Parasitic  plants. 
Creepers  into  party.  Climbers  into  popularity,  and 
7\uiners  into  power;  a  Tribe,  sometimes  very  orna- 
mental to  the  people,  always  useful— to  themselves. 

IVic  Veterans  of  '76.  A  kvi  slips  of  the  Elder, 
grafted  on  the  tree  of  Liberty.  Their  upright  shots. 
did  not  need  much  training,  to  produce  a  collection  of 
Sc\iu,r'.r  Runners. 

Ireland  the  land  of  the  Potato.  The  Root  is  fine- 
ly formed  by  Nature,  but  does  not  thrive  by  being 
fjTced.  If  an  Irishman  is  not  allowed  to  eat  his  Pota- 
toes in  peace  at  home,  is  it  a  wouder  if  he  is  not  meali/ 
mouthed  abroad? 

The  Michael  and  Imperial  Pear  of  Portugal.  Both 
called  Royal,  hut  as  Good  Christians,  we  declare  that 
they  are  neither  of  them  worth  a  half  a  crown. 


The  Gardener.  His  wealth  will  be  found  to  lie  in 
his  bed.  provided  he  does  not  lie  there  too  long  himself. 

Gold  Mines.  Wilh  a  spade,  a  hoe,  and  active  in- 
dustry, every  cultivator  will  find  one  in  his  kitchen 
garden. 

fFonien,  sued  herbs.  In  the  summer  of  our  exis- 
tence, aromatic  as  the  Rosemary;  in  the  autumn, 
grateful  as  the  Lavender;  in  the  winter,  balsamic  as 
the  Sage — May  the  seasoning  of  domestic  life  never 
be  mixed  with  the  srracc. 

B}  Grant  Thorburn,  of  New  York.  Bachelors — 
Those  sleepy  Adams  in  the  American  gardens — May 
lliey  awake  like  their  grandfather — see  Genesis  2nd 
chap,  (rom  the  21sl  lo  the  25lh  verse. 

2'he  Original  L'lwie  Tudd.  The  Veteran  Horli- 
culiurist  and  Seedsman,  that  commenced  his  career 
with  two  Geraniums,  in  green  priinted  |iots." 

We  learn  from  a  notice  in  the  same  paper  from 
which  we  have  extracted  the  above  fragments,  that 
ths  Agricultural  Society  of  Massachusetts  were  to 
hold  an  Exhibition  at  Brighton  on  the  IGih  inst.  whea 
an  address  was  to  be  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
Everett.  May  full  success  crown  the  honest  efforla 
and  patriotic  kbors  of  ihese  spirited  and  active  asso- 
ciations. 


FINE  FRUIT. 


The  Horticulturists  of  Virginia  are  beginning  to  pay 
more  attention  to  their  fruits.  We  have  seen  as  fine 
Pippins  from  the  Green  Mountain  as  ever  we  received 
from  New  York.  And  the  peaches,  with  which  our 
market  was  supplied  during  the  present  summer  by 
Doctor  Barrett's  Orchard,  in  King  William,  were  of 
very  superior  quality.  We  have  also  eat  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  Vergalieu  Pear,  we  ever  beheld, 
which  grew  within  six  miles  of  this  city.  Some  of 
the  finest  species  of  Pears  which  are  grown  amono-  us, 
reward  in  a  very  short  lime  the  care  of  the  cultivator. 
They  begin  to  bear  Iruit  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years 
only,  and  when  the  trees  are  but  mere  twigs.  We 
have  seen,  for  instance,  two  small  trees  of  the  fine 
Seckel  Pear,  not  more  than  five  feet  high,  which  were 
during  the  present  year  filled  with  fruit.  They  are 
of  a  rich  brown  red  complexion,  and  they  sometimes 
grow  in  bunches  upon  the  twigs. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  tliat  more  care  and  atten- 
tion are  still  wanting  to  the  culiivation  of  fruit  in  Vir- 
ginia. No  one  can  visit  the  Philadelphia  market, 
without  being  struck  with  the  superiority  of  their  pears 
and  peaches. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  mammoth  apple  of  the 
Pippin  species,  which  was  grown  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Riddle,  at  Newcastle,  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  It 
weighs  two  and  a  quarter  pounds,  and  measures  six- 
teen inches  in  circumference.  I'ho  same  crentleman 
presented  the  other  day  to  the  President  a  peach  weigh- 
ing one  pound  and  a  quarter.  The  peach,  which  is 
described  in  the  last  Salem  Gazette,  as  growing  in  that 
town,  so  fine,  which  weiglied  half  a  pound,  and  mea- 
sured nine  inches  and  thiee-quarters,  is,  consequenllv, 
very  diminutive  in  proporlion  to  the  Newcastle  pro- 
duction. 

A  friend,  who  left  Philadelphia  on  Saturday  last, 
informs  us  that  he  visited  its  market,  "so  famed  for 
good  fruit  of  every  description,  and  alihongh  told  that 
the  season  had  passed  for  the  best  pears  and  peaches, 
yet  he  was  amply  repaid  for  the  early  walk.  The 
pears  were  delicious.  The  butter  pear  is  a  laro-e  wolden 
fruit,  of  fine  odor  and  excellent  taste — but  the  seckle 
pear  is  much  the  best.  They  are  generally  small,  but 
lie  purchased  some  almost  as  large  as  his  fist  — the 
most  delicious  he  ever  lasted,  and  some  of  them  so 
soft  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  bear  their  own  weight,  even 
while  perfectly  sound.  The  peaches  were  very  fine, 
even  now;  but  are  nut  so  remarkable.  Wo  made  in- 
quiry of  some  one  who  could  give  him  correct  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  mode  of  rearing  I  he  peach  tree,  and 
was  introduced  to  a  sensible  Jersey  citizen,  who  con- 
firmed the  accounts  he  had  previously  received — that 
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a  peach  orchard  U  not  expected  to  bear  more  than  three]  CAxd.  She  was  kept  till  she  had  consumed  thirty 
vears  or  f.ntr  at  in(.st.  'Ihe  worms  are  at  work  upon  i  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  did  not  leave  the  stall  till  led 
them'durin<r  that  lime  but  do  not  succeed  in  destroy-    out  by  the  butcher.     She  was  lightly  tallowed,   but 


ing  the  irets,  lill  after  tlicy  have  borfie  three  or  four 
years.  'I'liose  who  derive  their  income  from  fruit, 
(and  they  m.ike  from  three  lo  six  thousand  dollars  a 
year  from  their  best  orchards,)  have  three  or  four  fields, 
sometin.es  more,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession. He  enquired  if  there  was  no  mode  discovered 
of  destroying  the  worms;  but  was  answered  in  the 
netralivc;  lliough  great  advan'ages  ar'>  said  to  result 
from  attention  lo  the  trees.  The  roots  should  be  ex- 
posed  in  the  laller  part  of  autumn,  and  shell  lime  pui 
around  them;  the  knife  should  also  be  used  in  cutting 
out  as  many  of  the  worms  in  the  early  spring  as  pos- 
sible—one man  can  examine  from  fifiy  to  one  hundred 
trees  a  day.  But  vvilh  all  this  atleniion,  the  orchard 
is  not  expected  to  produce  good  fruit  for  more  than 
four  years."— It  is  generally  believed,  that  if  hogs  are 
suffered  to  run  at  large  in  the  orchard,  o!  if  the  trees 
in  the  garden  or  yard  are  paved  round,  the  Curculio 
(the  insect  which  |)rnduces  the  worm)  will  be  arrested 
in  its  ravages. — Uichmond  Enquirer. 


CHINESE  MULBERRY.— Jlioru  Midlicaulis. 

This  plant  indep.ondent  of  its  great  value  for  the 
feedirn- of  silk  worms,  is  very  mucli  admired  as  an 
orname^l  tree.  The  large  and  silky  appearance  of 
its  foliage  affords  a  pleasing  contr:ist  with  that  of 
most  other  trees.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  tliero 
are,  we  understand,  quite  n  number  of  considerable 
size.  They  are  of  very  luxuriant  growth,  and  pro- 
pagated with  much  ease,  and  with  great  multiplicity. 
As  far  as  e.^perimeiits  have  been  made,  they  are 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  white  mulberry,  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  thecocoons;  and  in  abundance 
of  foliage  they  are  decidedly  preferable. 


Ihe  beef  was  of  the  first  quality.  When  put  up  she 
would  not  sell  for  over  §IG,  and  when  killed  was 
worth  to  the  consumer  <.31.  We  believe  that  the 
Jjong  John  potatoes  may  be  raised  in  common  seasons 
at  an  expense  to  the  farmer  of  not  over  six  cents  per 
bushel — consequently  those  fed  to  the  above  cow  did 
not  cost  the  grower  over  $1  80;  which,  with  hay  and 
salt,  might  bring  the  cost  of  feeding,  aside  of  labor,  to 
three  or  four  dollars.  The  expense  of  feeding  on  grain 
of  any  kind  must  have  been  ir-'-tch  more,  though  the 
quantity  of  tallow  would  have  been  greater.  A  cus- 
tom prevails  in  France  of  feeding  cattle,  for  a  short 
time  previous  to  slaughtering,  upon  a  kind  of  sour 
food,  prepared  by  making  a  thick  paste  of  rye  meal 
and  water, letting  it  stand  till  it  ferments  and  becomes 
sour,  then  diluting  with  water  and  adding  a  quantity 
of  cut  hay.  Cattle  are  said  to  thrive  remarkably  on 
this  mixture,  though  if  kept  upon  it  too  long,  it  im- 
pairs  their  digestion  and   destroys  their  appetite. 

Farmer's  Journal- 


HURAIi  ECONOIW:?. 


Fattening  Hogs. — A  popular  work  on  agriculture 
says,  "The  business  of  fattening  hogs  is  usually  per- 
formed from  the  commencement  of  October.  Some 
farmers,  and  those  who  understand  their  true  inte- 
rests, commence  somewhat  earlier.  The  beginning  of 
September,  however,  is  sufficiently  early  to  make 
ihem  fat.  provided  they  be  of  proper  breed, before  the 
weather  becomes  extremely  cold."  We  wish  farmers 
would  ponder  upon  the  propriety  of  this  course.  We 
believe  very  much  is  lost  by  neglecting  to  fatten  hogs 
while  the  weather  is  best  fitted  for  the  business.  In 
severe  cold  weather,  hogs  cannot  be  expected  to  fatten 
as  fast  as  while  it  is  warmer. — lb. 


But  it  is  well  known  that  salt  meat  and  even  corned 
beef  can  no  longer  afford  a  broth,  and  therefore  gelatine 
must  have  been  changed  into  another  substance  no 
longer  soluble,  nor  so  nutritious,  by  the  chemical  action 
of  salt  and  saltpetre.  To  this  new  substance  chemists 
have  as  yet  not  given  a  name;  but  is  as  diflerent  from 
from  meat  as  leather  is  from  the  hide  before  it  is  tan- 
ned by  the  tan-bark  or  tannin. 

To  this  chemical  change  in  meal  is  to  be  ascribed  all 
the  noxious  qualities  of  salt  meat,  and  the  diseases 
to  which  those  who  feed  chiefly  on  it  become  liable, — 
sea  scurvy,  land  scurvy,  sore  gums,  rotten  teeth,  biles, 
ulcers,  Sic. — which  we  entail  on  ourselves  by  using  a 
kind  of  poisoned  bad  meat,  which  we  call  salt. 

This  important  and  doleful  fact  ought  to  be  well 
known,  or  made  known  generally  to  all  those  who 
raise  cattle,  cure  meat,  or  eat  it  in  order  that  they  may 
correct  this  sad  defect. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  abandon  altogether 
the  u.se  of  saltpetre  in  curing  meat.  This  is  indispen- 
sable, and  no  one  who  is  told  that  aquafortis  is  the 
produce  of  it,  ought  any  longer  lo  use  this  poison  in 
pickles  or  brines. 

The  best  substitute  for  it  is  sugar:  a  small  quantity 
added  makes  the  meat  healthier,  sweeter,  nicer,  and 
equally  durable.  Lei  this  be  known  to  all  our  farmers 
and  sailors. 

How  to  make  a  brine  for  meat  perfectly  innocuous 
is  yet  a  desideratum.  Gelatine  ought  lo  be  preserved 
in  salt  meat  perfectly  pure  and  soluble,  as  it  is  in 
broth  cakes,  before  any  salt  meat  can  be  perfectly 
healthy  and  equal  to  fresh  meat.  But  at  any  rate,  by 
withholding  the  saltpetre,  we  divest  il  of  a  deadly  poi- 
sonous  substance.  Yours,  &c. 

C.  S.  R.AFiNEsquE, 
Prof  Hist,  and  Nat.  Sciences, 

Elm  Place,  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.  Aug.  5,  1S33. 


FATTENING   CATTLE. 

As  many  farmers  depend  much  upon  the  sale  of  fat 
caltle,  for  the  successful  prosecuiion  of  tlieir  business, 
it  becomes  an  important  question  with  them,  how  the 
irrealest  amount  of  fat  may  be  put  on  an  animal  at  ihe 
least  expense.     That  many  erroneous  opinions  prevail 
upon  this  subject  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  while 
many  farmers  raise  and  sell  beef  cattle,  so  as  to  afford 
a  handsome   profit,  others  are  obliged  to  give  it  up  as 
a  bad  business.     It  is  generally  admitted  that  nothing 
can  be  made  by  fattening  cattle  on  Indian  corn.     We 
believe  true  economy  requires  it  should  be  done  chiefly 
on  grass,  or  other  green  fond,  and  roots.     Beef  fatten- 
ed in  this  way  will  not  be  so  firm  or  of  so  good  quality 
as  when  fed  with  corn;  but  the  difference  in  the  mar- 
ket price  does  not  coinpare  with  the  difference  in  the 
expense  of  feeding.     There  is  no  doulit  that  pumpkins 
may   be  profitably  fed   to   fattening  entile— but  mure 
profitably  to  milch  cows.     Potatoes,  turnips,  ruta  baga, 
and  mangel  wurlzel,  are  the  roots  on  which  the  far- 
mer should  chiefly  depend  for  fattening  beef,  in  order 
to  render  the  business  at  all  profitable;  and  we  believe, 
with  a  proper  n^e  of  these,  it  may  be  made  the  best 
part  of  the  fanner's  business.     Ruta  bnga  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  inote  profitable  crop  than  either  of  the  oth- 
ers mentioned;    though   we   doubt    whether  a   given 
quantity  will  go  as  far  in   fattening  beef  as  the  same 
quantity  of  potatoes.     An  animal  put  into  the  stall 
and  fed  on  potatoes,  with  hay  and  a  little  salt,  without 
any  water,  will  perhaps  fatten  a?  well  as  in  any  other 
way.     They  should,  we  are  confident,  have  no  water 
v/hen  fed  chiefly  on  potatoes,  whether  confined  to  the 
stall  or  ilie  yard.     \Ve  put  up  a  cow  on  the  fifteenth 
of  November,  which  had  been  milked  until  the  first  of 
Octoher,and  was  in  no  more  than  common  store  order. 
She  was  fed  with  from  three  pecks  to  a  bushel  of  po- 
tatoes a  day,  kept  clean   and  rubbed  often  with  the 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
SALTPETRE  IN  MEAT. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  while  so  much  salt  meat 
is  made  and  used,  we  have  not  yet  acquired  the  pro- 
per knowledge  of  the  be.st  mode  to  prepare  and  pre- 
serve it;  nor  is  it  generally  known  how  no.\ious  salt 
meat  may  become  by  an  improper  use  of  saltpetre  in 
the  pickie  or  brine  usually  employed. 

There  are  various  modes  of  preserving  salt  meat  and 
fish, by  drying,  salting,  pickling,  oiling,  smoking,  &c.j 
but  I  merely  mean  at  present  to  notice  some  of  the  de- 
fects and  noxious  properties  of  our  actual  salt  meat, 
either  beef  or  pork. 

One  of  the  main  defects  appear  to  consist  in  the 
useless  addition  of  saltpetre  into  ihe  pickle,  whereby 
the  meat  oflen  becomes  sour  or  spoiled,  and  always 
acid  and  pernicious.  I  never  could  understand  why 
this  substance  was  added  to  common  salt  in  curing 
meat,  except  that  it  is  said  lo  make  it  look  better. 
But  il  ought  to  be  knotvn  that  the  part  of  saltpetre 
absorbed  by  the  meat  is  nitric  acid  or  acqtiaforlis,  a 
deadly  poison!  whereby  our  salt  meat  becomes  unpala- 
table and  pernicious.  A  slight  excess  of  this  acid 
makes  the  meal  S(nir,  or  spoils  it  as  we  say.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  correct  this  by  potash,  which  re-ab- 
sorbs this  excess;  but  merely  hides  the  defect  without 
neutralizing  the  whcde  poison. 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  we  should  feed  and  deal,  as 
a  staple  of  our  country,  with  an  article  containing  a 
portion  of  such  active  poison  as  nitric  acid?  In  fact, 
our  actual  salt  meats  are  no  longer  meat!  They  ate 
a  new  pernicious  substance,  produced  by  a  chemical 
action  of  salt  upon  the  flesh  of  animals.  This  flesh 
when  fresh  and  clean  consists  chiefly  of  gcZaii?i;ie  and 
Jibrine.  Gelatine  or  jelly  is  the  substance  soluble  in 
warm  water,  forming  a  broth  by  boiling,  or  becoming 
a  jelly  by  concentration;  while  fibrine  is  the  fibrous 
tough  part  of  the  meat,  which  cannot  be  dissolved, 
and  is  therefore  unfit  for  food,  while  gelatine  is  the  real 
nutritious  part  of  the  meat. 


Messrs.  Editors — Il  is  with  no  small  degree  of 
surprise  that  I  observed  in  your  paper,  a  communica- 
tion from  Professor  Rafinesque,  in  which  the  use  of 
Saltpetre,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  meat,  is  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms.  A  communication 
from  such  a  source  will  be  received  by  a  great  mass  of 
the  community  as  fact,  without  inquiring  whether  it 
be  so  or  not;  and  as  the  article  in  question  is  most 
palpably  erroneous,  I  feel  it  to  be  due  to  the  public  that 
its  errors  should  be  exposed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
stated  that  "the  part  of  saltpetre  absorbed  by  the  meat 
is  nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis,  a  deadly  poison,"  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  If  Prof.  R. 
can  decompose  nitrate  of  potassa  (saltpetre  or  nitre) 
by  means  of  animal  muscle,  he  has  gone  one  step 
further  in  chemistry  than  any  other  person.  On  the 
same  principle  may  we  say  that  common  salt  is  decom- 
posed, and  that  the  part  which  enters  the  meat  is  mu- 
riatic acid,  as  powerful  a  poison  nearly  as  aquafortis. 
Mr.  Rafinesque  states  that  he  "never  could  understand 
why  this  substance  was  added  lo  common  salt  in  curing 
meat,  except  that  it  is  said  to  make  it  look  better." — 
As  this  is  not  the  object  of  the  nitre,  I  will  briefly 
state  its  use.  By  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
il,  the  meat  is  prevented  from  absorbing  a  far  greater 
amount  of  common  salt,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
equally  as  liable  to  ''kepp,"  and  in  consequence  of  this 
diminished  quantity  of  jail,  the  meat  is  rendered  more 
tender,  and  retains  its  original  sweetness  to  a  far  gre.at- 
er  deorree  than  it  otherwise  would.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, recommend  a  large  quantity  of  saltpetre,  as  it 
would  thus  prove  injurious  instead  of  beneficial.  About 
four  ounces  lo  every  100  lbs.  of  meat  will  be  amply 
sufficient.  At  the  same  time  a  small  quantity  of  re- 
fined sugar  will  materially  add  to  its  sweetness. 

The  very  respectable  source  of  the  communication 
referred  to  above  has  induced  me  lo  be  somewhat  more 
lengthy  in  my  remarks  than  I  otherwise  would  have 
been,  but  I  Irust  that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
will  be  a  sufficient  apology. 

Yours,  &c.  Medicus. 
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(From  llio  Maine  Farmer.) 
BEES. 

There  is  no  production,  considering  its  value,  ob- 
tained with  so  litlle  care  and  manual  labor  of  the 
farmer,  as  Honey;  and  yet  not  one  farmer  in  ten  keeps 
bees.  The  man  who  lirst  discovered  the  plan  of  loa- 
king  the  I3ee  work  fur  liiin,  and  converted  its  labors 
into  a  source  of  prufilaule  incurae,  is  worthy  liie 
highest  honors.  The  method  of  keeping  bees  in  rooms 
or  garrets  prepared  on  purpose  for  them,  is  a  great 
improvement.  Tliese  rooms  should  be  so  tight  that 
rats,  mice  and  other  vermin  cannot  get  to  tliem;  and 
they  should  be  dark,  for  if  tliere  is  a  window  the  bees 
fly  to  that,  instead  of  going  to  tlie  apertures  made  for 
them  to  pass  in  and  out.  Uees  managed  in  this  man- 
ner never  srtarm,  and  you  may  take  from  tlicm  such 
quantities  of  lioney  as  you  like.  Our  climate  is  pe- 
culiarly well  sui;ed  to  bees,  and  there  is  one  great  ad- 
vantage which  we  at  present  possess  over  farmers  in 
Massacluisetls  and  those  further  South.  We  have 
not  yet  been  troubled  with  the  Beemolh  or  miller, 
which  is  an  insect  that  creeps  into  hives,  and  lays  its 
eggs  there  in  the  night.  These  eggs  produce  a  worm 
which  destroys  the  bees  and  lioney.  This  insect  is  a 
severe  scourge  wherever  it  appears  among  the  hives, 
and  we  should  watch  carefully  and  nut  permit  him  to 
become  a  settler  among  us. 

Bees  when  kept  in  common  hives,  may  be  made  more 
profitable  in  one  point  of  view  than  when  kept  in 
rooms.  The  sale  of  hives  will  amount  to  a  conside- 
rable sum  in  the  course  of  a  (ew  years,  if  no  accident 
befalls  them.  Let  us  go  into  a  little  calculation  on  the 
subject. 

TEOFITS  OF  BEES. 

One  hive  of  bees,  allowing  them  to  swarm  once  per 
season,  and  e.ich  swarm  toswarm  once  per  season,  be- 
ginning when  it  is  a  year  old,  will  produce  in  six 
years,  sixiy-foiir  swani.s,  each  swarm  ought  to  be 
worth  §5,  w  hich  would  amount  to  jjSSO.  Now  sup- 
posing you  had  your  hives  construcied  on  JMrs.  Grif- 
fiths's  plan,  with  a  top  to  take  off,  and  each  hive 
yielded  25  lbs.  of  lioney  worth  nine-pence  pet  pound, 
then  the  1st  year  from  2  hives,  counting  the  Ist 
swarm  you  would  have  oOlbs.  worth  $  6.25 

2  year  from  4  hives,  100  "      "  12.50 

"       "      8     "        200 ".     ••  25.00 

4  "       "    16     "        400  •'     "  50.00 

5  "       "    32     "        800  '•     "  100.00 

6  "       •=  64     "       1600"     "  iOO.uO 


Value  of  hives,     S-:0,00 
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If  you  begin  with  four  hives  v/ith  like  suc- 
cess, ....       <(o,855.00 
cost  of  four  hive."!,  iO.OO 
six  years  interest,         7.20 

Income,     2  827  ."0 
Much  care  would  be  necessary  to  protect  ihein  du- 
ring the  winter  from  the  cold,  and  the  mice,  and  also  to 
cultivate  plenty  of  Buckwheat,  mignionelte,  Sic.  &c 
for  their  food. 


G.1.MA  GbaS". — We  have  received  from  Mr,  Z. 
Drummond,  a  few  seeds  of  Gama  Grass  found  on  his 
plantation  m  Amherst  county.  He  says  the  slalk  is 
as  large  as  his  finger  and  eight  feet  liigh — blade, 
three  inches  wide. — Lymlibiirg  Virginian. 


There  were  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty. 
two  hogsheads  of  tobacco  inspected  in  Petersburg  dur- 
ing the  year  eniling  ihe  30th  September  last— being 
an  increase  of  1520  hhds.  over  the  preceding  year.— 
'-I'he  increase  is  attributable,  doubtless,  to  tlie  greater 
facilities  of  transportation  now  enjoyed  by  that  town, 
consequent  upon  the  completion  of  its  railroad.—//;. 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 

Sir:  Easton,  Pa.  October  9,  1S33. 

I  was  pleased  to  see,  in  your  last  number,  an  ac- 
count ol  the  Agricultural  School,  established  through 
the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  certain  members  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  near  Bristol,  in  this 
state;  which  I  find  is  essentially  modelled,  as  to  the 
course  of  labor  and  study,  after  Lafayette  College  in 
this  place,  which  again  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
linuaiion  of  the  Manual  Labor  Academy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly  located  at  Germantown,  near  Phila- 
delphia, first  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Monteilh  and  sub- 
sequenily  under  that  of  iNIr.  (now  Dr.)  Junkin,  the 
President  of  our  College.  I  beg  leave  to  send  you 
herewith  a  copy  of  our  first  annual  Ueport,  published 
twelve  months  since,  and  will  send  you  shortly  a  cojiy 
of  our  second  annual  Report,  read  on  the  seventh  iobt., 
and  which  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands. 

We  think  we  have  given  the  Manual  Labor  system 
a  fair  trial,  even  under  the  disadvantages  we  have  had 
to  encounter,  in  starting  without  any  endowment.  We 
combine  manual  mechanical  labor  with  agricullur.al 
labor,  and  we  require  eiety  youth,  without  regard  to 
his  pecuniary  circumstances,  to  labor  three  hours  per 
day  at  labor  which  will  give  him  exercise — the  avails 
of  which  are  deducted  from  the  expense  of  his  boarding 
and  tuition. 

We  have  now  in  occupation  a  farm  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  acres,  nearly  adjoining  eur  borough  on  the 
south,  the  work  on  which  is  entirely  done  by  the  stu- 
dents, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pollock,  a 
practical  farmer.  We  are  erecting  a  new  College  edi- 
fice, on  premises  purchased  directly  north  of  the  bo- 
rough,on  a  beautiful  and  commanding  eminence  which 
overlooks  the  town,  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Dela- 
ware and  Lehigh,  the  outlets  and  inlets  of  the  Lehigh, 
Delaware  and  Morris  Canals,  with  their  locks  and  in- 
clined plane;  and  yet  ihe  building  itself  stands  on  a 
plane  of  fine  fertile  limestone  land,  of  the  very  best 
kind  and  quality  for  our  agricultural  and  horticultural 
operations.  There,  on  Ihe  first  of  April  next,  we 
calculate  to  be  located,  with  all  ourstudents,  and  with 
accommodations  for  as  many  more  as  we  now  can  lake. 
The  new  building  will  provide  for  one  hundred  and 
six,  and  there,  being  the  owners  of  the  fee,  we  can 
proceed  to  put  our  land  and  grounds  in  order  for  per- 
manent operations;  planting  nurseries  and  commencing 
systematically  our  fiuwer  and  vegetable  gardens,  and 
so  occupying  the  ground  we  have,  with  what  we  shall 
add  to  it,  as  to  carry  on  the  whole  course  of  farmino-, 
or  husbandry,  in  all  ils  branches  and  details,  as  prac- 
tised by  good  practical  farmers. 

Port  of  the  mechanical  labor  done  by  the  students 
during  the  last  six  months,  has  been  Ihe  planing, 
ploughing  and  tongueing  the  floor  buanls  fur  the  new 
College,  the  principal  part  of  which  are  now  in  order 
for  being  laid, — and  in  making  ihe  sash  for  the  win- 
dows— one  hundred  and  ihir'.y  in  number — lliey  have, 
besides  this,  mad..'  a  large  number  of  packinn-  boxes 
lor  the  Philadelphia  merchants,  for  which  they  find 
ready  sale,  payins  them  a  fair  price  for  their  labor. — 
They  also  inanufaclure  ploughs,  harrows  and  cultiva- 
tors. The  details  will  appear  in  the  tabular  slalement 
annexed  to  our  second  annual  report,  now  publishing, 
(or,  as  our  friend  Chandler  would  have  it,  -beim'-  pub- 
lished ") 

We  feel  assured  ihat,  the  buildings  and  farm  being 
furnished,  the  Institution  can  maintain  itself,  compen- 
sating the  most  compeient  teachers  for  instruclintj  ihe 
students  in  all  the  various  branches,  from  that  of  com- 
mon elementary  instruction  to  the  most  finished  col 
legiate  education. 

Our  Institulion  has  been  chartered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, with  power  "to  grant  such  degrees  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  or  sxich  branches  thereof,  to  such 
students  of  the  College,  or  others,  who  by  their  pro- 


ficiency ill  learning  or  other  meritorious  distinction, 
they  shall  think  eniitled  to  thein,  as  have  been  usually 
granted  in  other  colleges  or  universities,  or  which  the 
said  Trustees  sItuU  think  right  and  proper,'  Sec.  And 
in  exercising  ihe  power  thus  committed  to  us,  we 
mean  to  eslablish  hnincti  degrees,  for  separate  branches 
of  science  and  education,  corresponding  with  the  stu- 
dies and  acquirements  of  students;  and  not  the  least  . 
important  of  these  will  be,  the  diploma,  or  certificate 
ot  qualification,  for  teachers  of  common  or  elementary 
schools. 

We  have  ai.ollier  provision  in  our  Charter,  to  re- 
move the  fears  of  all  such  as  might  be  apprehensive  of 
the  Institution  ever  becoming  the  subject  of  sectarian 
influence.  It  is  this — "Persons  ot  every  religious 
denomination  shall  be  capable  of  beimr  elected  trus- 
tees, nor  shall  any  person,  either  as  principal,  professor, 
tutor  or  pujiil,  be  refused  admittance  intosaid  college, 
or  denied  any  of  the  privileges,  immunities  or  advan- 
tages thereof,  fur  or  on  account  of  his  sentiments  in 
matters  of  religion." 

Filling  the  situation  of  President  of  Ihe  Board  of 
Trustees,  my  attention  has  necessarily  been  a  good 
deal  directed  to  the  operations  of  the  Institution;  and 
my  original  impressions  of  the  system  being  the  best 
one  that  has  yet  been  presented  for  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  our  country,  has  been  fully  confirmed  and 
strengthened,  if  possible,  by  each  day's  experience. 
Very  truly,  yours.  Sec.  J.  M.  Porter. 

/.  Irvine  Hitchcock. 


So.METHiNG  New. — An  agricultural  friend  has  re- 
lated to  us  the  i'ul lowing:  He  has  observed,  for  some 
weeks,  that  two  of  his  cows  gave  but  very  small 
quantities  of  milk  in  the  mornings.  At  night  they 
gave  the  usual  quantity,  but  in  the  morning,  it  was 
not  unfrequent  for  them  to  withhold  it  altogether.  He 
could  not  account  lor  it,  but  was  satisfied  they  must 
have  been  milked,  yet,  with  all  his  precaution,  he 
could  not  discover  the  ofl"ender.  Yet  the  evil  conti- 
nued, until  a  few  days  since,  when  it  was  discovered 
Ihat  a  couple  of  good  sized  hogs  were  stationed,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  cows,  "playing  the  part  of  the 
calf,"  with  a  good  share  of  self-complacency.  The 
cows  and  hogs  had  been  kept  at  night  in  the  barnyard 
together;  and  it  appeared  tliat  the  giunlers  had  so  far 
ingratiated  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
cows  as  thus  to  bo  indulged  with  the  first  milking. 

[Auburn  Journal. 


How  TO  CATCH  Cnows — NVilson,  in  his  American 

Ornithology,  says  that  crows  have  been  employed  to 
catch  crows,  iiy  the  fullowing  stratagem: — a  live  crow 
is  pinned  by  the  wings  down  to  the  ground  on  his 
back,  by  the  means  of  Iwo  sharp  forked  sticks.  Thus 
silualed,  his  cries  are  loud  and  incessant,  ])3rlicularly 
if  any  other  c^ov^sal•e  within  view.  These  sweeping 
down  about  hii'.i,  are  instantly  grappled  and  held  fast 
by  the  prostrate  [irisoner,  with  the  same  instinctive 
impulse  Ihat  urges  a  drowning  man  to  grasp  at  every 
thing  within  his  reach.  The  game  being  disengaged 
from  his  clutches,  the  Irap  is  again  ready  for  another 
experiment,  and  by  pinning  down  each  captive  suc- 
cessively, as  Soon  as  taken,  in  a  short  time  you  will 
probably  have  a  large  flock  screaming  about  you,  in 
concert  with  the  outrageous  prisoners  below.  This 
method  of  calcliing  crows  is,  I  believe,  practised  in 
some  parts  of  England  to  calch  jays,  who  make  a 
most  violent  outcry  when  pinned  to  ttie  ground. 


-Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson,  a  farmer  near  Peterborough, 
England,  having  a  field  o(  beans  which  had  a  consi- 
derable quantiiy  of  chickweed  and  groundsel,  turned 
in  a  flock  of  ewes  and  lambs  to  eat  the  weeds.  In  a 
short  time  the  shepherd  observed  thirty  of  the  flock 
to  drop  suddenly.  On  examination,  it  was  discovered 
that  seven  were  actually  dead.  Medicine  was  ad- 
ministered to  Ihe  others,  and  they  were  saved.  It 
was  found  that  eating  voraciously  produced  suffocation, 
by  which  the  whole  flock  were  in  some  degree  afTected . 
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frices  Ciirreitl  in  A'eie  I'ork ,  OcloLer  12. 
Beesicax,  yellow,  18  o  20.     Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .10 
ol8;   Upland,   .loja.n;   Alabama,  .15n.l8.       Cotton 
Bag^n?,  Hemp,  jd.  -'M  a  .i-Z;  Flax,  .:8  o  .19.       t't<ix, 

American,  -'0  ai-.  Fl(txsee<t,'i  liusli. clean, a ; 

rough,  I  1.50  fi  U.OO;  Hour,  N.  York,  libl.  5.50  a  5.6^4; 

Canal,  5.C-'fl  5.81;   Bait.   Uow'il  st.  6.50  o ;    KliM 

city  mills,  6.15  a  1.00;  country,  5.75  c  6.00;    Alexand'a, 

6.00  a  6.25;  Fredericksburg,  5. '5  a ;    Petersburg, 

6.00  a  6.25;  Kye  flour,  3.75  a ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.    3.G2  n  3.75,  per  blid.    IG.50a Giniii,  Wbeat, 

North, a  — -;  Mr.  1.16  a ;    Itye,  North,  .80  a 

— ;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .78  a  . — .  barley,  .72  a  — ; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .35  n  40;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 
7.00  a  7,51);  Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  10. HO;  I'romsions,Bee{, 
mess,  10.00  a  10  50;  prime,  6.44  a  6.50;    cargo,  C  50  a 

;    Pork,  mess,  bbl.   16.75   a   17.00,  prime,  11.75  a 

12.00;  Lard,  .9  a  .lOJ. 

BAKEWELL  RAM. 

1  have  the  disposal  of  one  of  these  fine  animals, 
from  Mr.  Barney's  flock— yeaned  la-'t  spring.  P7ice 
$75.     Who  will  have  him?         I   I.  HITCHCOCK, 

^mtrican  Farmer  Establishment. 

DURHAM  SHORTHORN  liCLLS. 
1  have  the  selling  of  a  very  superior  Durham  .Short- 
horn bull,  two  years  old.     Price  $JiO— and  of  another, 
four  years  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respect.— 
Price  $350.     Address  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Eitablislimrnt. 


DEVON  CATTLE— CHEAP. 

A  well  known  breeder  of  Devon  stock  in  Maryland, 
being  about  to  change  his   farming  arrangement;,  is 
willing  to  sell  out  his  entire  stock  together  orsep:\rate- 
ly   at  a  great   bargain.     It  consists  of  a   bull,  three  or 
lour  cows  and  three   heifers,  two  years  old.     All  thel 
cows  but  one,  and  all  the  heifers  are  supposed  to  be  | 
with  calf  by  the  bull  above  mentioned.     Apply  to 
1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

Aug.  SO.  Jimer.  Farmer  Establhliment. 

MURUS  MUI/nCAULlS, 

(Aeic  Chinese  Jlulberry.) 
Of  this  tree,  uniivallcd  in  its  excellence  for  feeding 
silkworms — quick  in  its  growth  and  hardy  in  its  con- 
stitution; yielding  far  more  nutriment  for  the  worm  in 
the  same  bulk  than  any  other  tree  known,  and  making 
silk  of  a  very  superior  quality — a  full  supply  will  be 
furnished  at  this  establisljmcnl,  at  sevenlv-live  cents 
each;  seven  trees  (includiiig  (lacking)  will  be  sent  fur 
§5,  and  fifleen  for  $10.  The  trees  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  l&t  of  November. 

I.  I   HITCHCOCK, 
Jlmerican  Farmer  Eslablhhment. 


SWINE— BARNITZ  BREED. 

Several  boars  (but  no  sows)  of  this  breed  are  now 
for  sale  at  this  establishment.  They  were  farrowed 
August  lath,  and  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  at  $5 
each.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

.flmertcaii  Farmer  Eslttblishment. 


GRASS  SEEDS. 
Perennial  rye  grass,  at  $1  a  bushel. 
Poa  prctensis  (fuztop)  lor  lawns,  at  25  ets  a  quart. 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  at  J2  50  a  bushel. 
'     Orchard  Grass  at  $3.00  do 

For  sale  at  this  Establishment,  by 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

DOGS. 

Two  fine   young  pointers  of  excellent  blood,  about 
four  months  old,  for  sale  at  $10  each,  also 

Two  female  pups,  from  my  greyhound  slut,  (lately 
presented  by  the  President  of  the  United  Slates.) — 
They  are,  however,  only  half  blooded,  having  been 
gotten  on  board  the  vessel,  in  which  the  greyhounds 
were  imported,  by  some  other  of  the  fine  dogs  which 
accompanied  them.  These  pups  are  truly  beautiful, 
appearing  like  full  bred  greyhounds.  They  are  now 
about  three  months  old.     Price  JIO,  each. 

1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

DEVON  AND  SHORTHORN  CATILE, 

and  oOier  Superior  Stock,  for  sale. 

To  be  sold,  at  the  Three  Tuns  tavern,  on  Saturday, 

the   I6lh  day  of  November,  at  12  o'cloel;,  a  variety  o 

Cattle,  of  the  Devon  and  Shorthorn  breeds;  of   pure 

blood,  and  superior  in  quality,  consisting  of 

1  Devon  bull,  4  ycarr  old. 

4  do  2i  years  old. 

2  bulls,   half    Devon    and   half   Shorthorn,   one   2J 

years  oh',  the  other  I J  year. 

5  Devon  heifers,  IS  ninnths  old. 

3  Devon  bulls,  15  to  18  months  old. 

4  Devon  heifers,  with  bull  calves,  from  a  Shorthorn 

bull. 
4  bull  calves,  half  Devon    half  Shorthorn. 

The  famous  bull  Tccurasch,  is  the  sire  of  all  tlie 
above  Shorthorn  ofl'spring. 

6  Devon  cows,  in  calf  by  a  Devon  bull. 

6  rams,  of  the  Bakewell  and  Southdown  blood — the 
Bakewells  are  of  the  stock  of  Mr.  Barney. 

1  colt,  of  very  fine  promise,  2  years  old  in  June,  up- 

wards of  sixteen  hands  high — from  Mr.  Willis' 
horse. 

2  colls  of  the  Tom   breed,  one  IG   months   old,   the 

other,  2  years  four  months. 
A  Jack  of  the  blood  of  Ihe  Knight  of  Malta,  and  the 
Royal  Gift— about  13    hands   high,   and  of   very 
great  bone;  a  fine  foal  getter. 
A  Mule,  the  colt  of  the  above  Jack,  14  months  old. 
The  above  slock  has  been   raised   on  the  estate  of 
Brooklandwood,  the  residence  of  R.  Caton.     Apply  to 
EVAN  HUGHES,  Jl/anrgcr,  or 
H.  W.  BOOL,  ^udtoiifcr. 
Baltimore,  Oct.  18,  1833.-51. 


BivXiTimoBx:  frices  current. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he  is 
prepared  to  supply  his  customers  with  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Borland's  Spring  Concave  THKESHING  MACHINE, 
w  liich  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by  Col.  Edward 
Lloyd  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who  give  it  the 
decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing  Machine 
iluy  have  ever  seen.  1  can  furnish  a  number  of  these 
Threshing  Machines,  now  ready  for  delivery  separate 
from  the  horse  powers. 

1  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  six  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  1  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

1  have  in  store  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  I  endeavor  to 
manufacture  in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  male- 
rials,  and  to  afford  them  on  reasonable  terms  with  a 
liberal  discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  1  have  likewise 
on  hand,  a  general  assortment  of  G.\I{DKN  SEEDS, 
suitable  for  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OR- 
CHARD GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorsey's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of   Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately  Timothy,  Clover  and 
Orchard  GRASS  SEEDS,  lor  which  cash  will  be 
given.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


Tobacco.— Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.  a  5.00;  doOO 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.50  a  5.00; 
brown  and  red,  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,  suitable  f'.r  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.0O  a   15.00;  yellow,  10.00  a  20.00;  fine  yellow, 

18.00  a  25.00— Virginia,  4.00  a Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.00.  The  inspections 
of  the  week  comprise  253  hhds.  Maryland;  82  hhds. 
Ohio,  and  1  hlid.  Kentucky,— total  33G  hhds. 

pLocn — Best  while  wheat  family,  7.00  n  7.50;  2d 
quality,  6.50  a  7.00;  super  Howard  street,  5.75  a  5.874; 

(wagon   price,  5.75,  a ;)  city  mills,  5.75  n   5.87^; 

city  mills,  extra,  6.25  a Corn-  Mk.^l,  per  100  lbs. 

1.50a  1. 56. — GaiiN,  new  red  wheat,  1.13  o  1.16;  white 
do  1,15  a  1.30,— Corn,  white,  GS  a  64;  yellow,  66  a—; 

Rte,  69  a  70;  chop  rye,  per  100  lbs.  1.50  a Oats, 

:10  a  — — Beans,  75  a  SO. — Peas,  65  a  70 — Clover- 
seed  5.50  a  6.50, — Timothy,  3  00    a  3.50. — Orchard 

Grass,  3.00  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.50  a 

Herd's,   1.25  a  Lucerne  37»   a  —  lb. — Flaxseed, 

1.37  a  1,50.— CoTTO.v,  Va.  15  a  16;  Lou.  17  a  18;  Alab. 
16   a   17;  Tenn.  15  a   16;  Upland    16  a    17 —Whiskey, 

hhds.    1st    p.  29    a    29^;    in   bb!s.  314   "    32. Wool, 

jy  shed.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  70;  American 
Full  Blood,  52  a  58;  three  quarters  do.  47  a  52;  half 
do.  42  a  47;  quarter  do.  37  a  42;  common  37  a  42. — 
Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  31  a  37;  .\merican 
Full  Blood,  28  a  31;  three  quarters  do.  25  a  28;  half 
do.  24  n  2f;  quarter  do.  24  a  25;  common,  24  a  25  — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  f  170  a  ISO;  country,  dew  rotted,  6 
a  7c,   lb.  water  rotted,  7  a  8c. — Feathers,  —  a  40. — 

Plaster    Paris,   per   ton,  4.00   a ;  ground,    l.STJ    a 

bbl. — Iron,  grey  pig  fur  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

a  35.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28  00  a  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  75.00  a  85.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  4.50  a  5.00.— Oak  wood,  3  00  a  3.75;  Hickory, 
4.25  a  4.75;  Pine,  2.37^. 


AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS, 
Seeds  and  Frvil  Trees. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  corner  of  Pratt  and  Light 
streets,  offer  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  the  most 
approved  kind  of  PLOUGHS  of  various  sizes  and 
patterns — both  with  wrought  and  east  shears — also, 
extra  shears  and  heels  to  supply  the  demand  for  old 
Ploughs. 

CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTERS  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz. — 11  inch  box,  g27 — 14  inch 
do.  $45 — 16  inch  J55 — 20  inch  do.  Ji75 — this  last  size  is 
a  very  powerful  machine,  and  is  adapted  to  horse  or 
water  power,  but  may  be  used  advantageous  by  hand. 
'I  he  smallest  size  of  these  boxes  will  cut  300  bushels 
per  day,  the  14  inch  box  will  cut  about  700  bushels  per 
day — also,  common  straw  cutters  at  g5  to  $7  50. 

CORN  SHLLLERS  with  vertical  wheels,  the  most 
durable  and  efficient  kind — Lanes'  Patent  THRESH- 
ING MACHINE  and  HORSE  POWERS— Improved 
WHEAT  FANS,  Harrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Mattocks, 
Picks,  Brier  Hooks,  Cast  Steel  Axes  of  superior  quality, 
&c.  &c.  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Herds  Grass, 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  Lucerne  and  'tVhite  Clover 
Seeds. 

FRUIT  TREES,  a  great  variety— Catalogues  to  be 
had  at  our  store. 

N.  B.  The  inconvenience  and  expense  of  collecting 
small  accounts  at  a  distance  has  induced  us  to  adopt  as 
a  general  rule  of  business,  that  all  small  bills  must  be 
settled  in  cash  or  town  acceptances  on  delivery  of  the 
articles — a  discount  in  prices  will  be  allowed  for  cash, 
where  the  articles  purchased  are  of  sufficient  amount  to 
be  an  object. 
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monds—On Manures,  the  eftieacy  of  dlH'erent  manures, 
and  to  what  soils  they  are  most  suitable — On  the  cul- 
ture of  Cotton— Weevil  in  Wheat— The  Harvest  in 
Great  Britain — Celebrations  of  the  Various  Horticultu- 
ral Societies — Fine  Fruit  in  Virginia — Value  of  Iha 
Chinese  Mulberry  or  tlie  Morus  Mullicaulis— On  Fat- 
tening Cattle — Fattening  Hogs— On  the  Use  of  Saltpe- 
tre in  curing  Meat— On  the  Profit  to  be  derived  from 
Bees — Scraps— Lafayette  College,  at  Eastoii,  Penn. — 
Anecdote,  Hogs  Sucking  Cows — How  to  catch  Crows — 
prices  in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets — Ad- 
vertisements. 


Special    Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  r.illownig  persons  are  autliorUed  lo  act  a!  Agents  for  the 
Ameiican  Farmer  iu  their  seTcral  places  of  resilience: 
Jloslon,  Geo  C.VxrrHl,N.  K.}-\iriner  Office. 

Xew-iorti,  J,  H.Gourlic,  a(  1/ic  Post  Oj/icc. 

_,,,.,,.  f  D.  &  C.  Landrelh.ej  C/ic,<lnu(s/recl. 

PMadclplua,  ^  g   ^  Freymulli,  .If.irWe  Ccurl. 

Washington,  D.  C.  J  E.lward  S.  C>opley,  Ax(.  Ini.  Office. 

Pctcrshnrg,  Va.  Thomas  Coleman. 

Rnleisiti,  JV.  C.  Joseph  Gales  &  Son. 

CAarlfsfon,  S.  C.        W.  II.  Berretl,  Bookseller. 

Camden,  S.  C.  P.  Thornton,  Pos(  Master. 

New  Orlcam,  Wm.  McKean,  Hooksellcr 

Natchc:,  Mis.  Frederick  SUtuiiUin. 

Port  Gib-iOn,  Mis.        Passinore  Hoopes. 

Salem,  N.J.  H.  H.  EInell. 

GcneralJi^ent  for  the  State  of  Marsland,  T.  B,  Brenan. 
do         do      for  Nortli  Carolina,  Dr.  W.H.  Williams.   ■ 
do        do     for  tlie  Souttiem  and  JFcslem  StatcSy 
George  Oales,  Collcdor. 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  etrccli. 
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Baltimore.  Fkidat,  Oct.  25,  1833. 

AMERiCiM  Farmer  Establishment — an  Intf.- 
nE>T  IN  IT  FOR  Salk. — Abiiut  llie  lime  llie  suliscriber 
became  sole  proprieliir  of  tliis  paper  in  ihe  spriiiu-  of 
1831,  Mr.  G.  B.  .Sinilli.  who  then  liad  char>i;e  (jI  ils 
editorial  departmenl,  procured  a  small  stock  of  jjardeii 
seeds  and  conmienced  vending  lliein,and  also  Ijecanie 
aorenl  for  the  pnrchase  ami  sale  of  trees,  plants,  iinple- 
menis,  cattle.  Sic.  In  the  spring  of  1832,  the  subseri- 
•ber  purchased  from  Mr.  JS-  his  stock  of  seeds  and 
assumed  the  agency  above  mentioned.  With  a  view 
to  further  improvement  of  the  concern,  Air.  Smith 
undeitook  tlie  cullivalinn  of  a  small  I'anri  and  seed 
garden  a  .'ew  miles  I'rom  town.  In  the  following  au- 
tumn, domestic  affliction  rendered  it  necessary  that 
he  should  return  to  the  ciiy,  and  as  ilie  most  eligible 
means  of  preventing  loss,  and  securing  to  the  esiab- 
Jishment  Ihe  advantages  which  were  aotieipatcd,  the 
subscriber  purchased  Mr.  Smith's  pioperly  in  and  on 
the  farm,  and  thus  became  the  proprietor  and  director 
of  the  entire  establishment. 

So  unexpectedly  rapid  lias  been  the  increase  of 
business  in  all  parts  oC  the  concern  since  its  com- 
mencement, that  the  subscriber  finds  hinisolt"  abso- 
lutely unable  to  perform,  as  they  ought  to  be  per- 
formed, all  the  duties  that  thus  devolve  upon  him. 
Under  these  circumstances  ho  i.'  induced,  though 
very  reluctantly,  to  offer  for  sale  an  interest  in  the 
concern,  not  e.xcceding  onc-lialf,  well  knowing  the 
superiority  for  elBcicncy  in  business  of  a  proprietor 
over  hired  assistance,  however  capable  and  well  dis- 
posed. Tlie  subscriber  will,  therefore,  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive proposals  from  any  gentleman  disposed  to 
unite  with  him,  and  will  answer  promptly  any  com- 
munications that  may  be  addressed  to  him  (post 
paid)  on  this  subject.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that 
the  employment  will  require  induslry  and  activity  in 
some  (almo>t  any)  department  of  the  establishment, 
and  a  capital  of  from  §5,000  to  §10,000. 

I.  I.  Hitchcock. 


Editorial  Course. — The  task  of  catering  for  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Farmer  at  the  present  day  is 
etidenlly  a  far  more  difficult  one  than  it  was  fourteen 
years  ago.  Then  an  agricultural  paper  was  a  new- 
thing,  and  it  was  therefore,  almost  certain  to  please  ils 
readers,  even  if  it  had  had  no  higher  claims  to  their  ap- 
probation. But  this  was  not  all — the  novelly  of  the 
enlerprize  excited  the  curiosity  and  the  ambition  of 
farmers  and  hundreds  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  coun- 
try snatched  their  pens  and  made  ample  contributions 
to  ils  eolutnns,  of  the  most  valuable  mailer.  This 
rendered  the  paper  as  truly  excellent  as  could  be  De- 
sired and  what  at  first  capiivaied  by  its  novelty  soon 
secured  unanimous  approbation  by  its  evident  utility. 
and  one  burst  of  applause  from  the  jilanter,  Ihe  far- 
mer, and  more  than  all,  from  the  press,  soon  stamped 
the  enlerprize  with  complete  success — it  was  a  decided 
hit.  The  farmers  were  deliglited.  because  they  weie 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  piibliciiion,  the  editor  was 
equally  gratified,  because  he  was  both  praised  and 
paid  as  he  well  deserved — and  ihe  very  essence  of  a 
good  bargain  was  well  illnslratcd,  for  both  parlies 
were  gainers.  In  our  free  country,  however,  success 
in  every  new  scheme,  is  certain  lo  raise  competition, 
and  60  it  happened  in  this  case.  The  New  England 
Farmer  appeared  and  succeeded.  This  made  a  serious 
inroad  apon  both  thepalronageand  contributions  of  the 
American  Farmer,  but  the  spirit  of  inquiry  »  hich  had 
been  roused  by  the  latter,  among  farmers  retrardinT 
their  avocation,  soon  supplied  the  new  paper  with  a 
liberal  support,  without  apparently  diminishing  that 
of  the  old  one.  Presently  the  Southern  Agriculturist 
reared  its  head,  and  found,  and  we  presume  still  finds, 
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^mple  support.  In  short,  agricultural  j<inrii;jls  have 
increased  in  all  parts  of  our  eoimtry,  till  they  are 
now  "as  thick  as  blackberries."  Under  the>e  circum- 
stances, it  cannot  bo  expec'ed  that  any  one  will  en- 
gross nearly  all,  nor  more  than  its  due  sliare,  accord- 
ing to  its  merits  of  public  patronage.  There  doubtless 
is,  and  has  been  from  the  commencement  of  the 
.\merican  Farmer,  a  steady  increa-e  in  the  total  [ 
amount  of  money  paid,  and  of  excellent  matter  writ-  j 
ten  for  agricultural  papers  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  the  number  of  readers  of  Iheni;  but  the 
moiiey  and  the  matter  are  divided  among  many, 
whicli  it  still  requires  as  much  of  each  lo  carry  on  a 
paper  now  as  it  did  then.  What  ihen  is  the  proper 
course  for  an  editor  to  pursue,  at  the  present  day? — 
We  have  said  that  the  quantity  of  instructive  malter 
written  fur  the  agricultural  press  in  the  United 
Slates,  is  probably  greater  now  than  il  was  twelve  or 
fourleen  years  ago.  Is  it  the  worse  for  having  been 
printed  a  week  or  a  month  in  some  periodical? 
Would  it  have  been  more  instructive  or  valuable  to  a 
reader  of  this  paper,  if  it  had  been  written  or  commu- 
nicated exprersly  "for  the  American  Fanner,"  than  it 
is  coming  from  some  oilier  periodical  or  bo„k?  We 
think  not,  and  expect  our  readers  will  sg'ree  with  us 
on  this  point.  \Ve  shall  therefore  avail  ourselves  of 
the  use  of  such  writings,  not  as  a  measure  of  necessi- 
ty merely,  but  as  one  of  eligibility.  Good,  useful 
and   instructive  malter,  theoretical   and    practical,  is 

what  we  shall  endeavor  lo  provide  fur  our  readers 

and  there  is  no  scarcity  of  such — without  being  very 
solicitous  whether  it  was  written  this  week  or  last 
year,  or  wheUrer  it  has  already  been  read  by  our- 
selves only,  or  by  ten  thousand  others.  In  the  com- 
niuniiy  of  agricultural  papers,  however,  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  not  furnishing  our  share  of  original  mat- 
ter—  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  so,  and  to  this  end,  ear- 
nestly invite  our  subscribers  and  other  triends  to  favor 
us  with  communications  for  our  columns 

We  have  recently  received  a  considerable  accession 
to  our  library  of  valuable  agricultural  works,  both 
American  and  European,  from  which,  as  well  as  from 
the  periodicals  of  the  day,  we  shall  occasionally 
draw  for  our  columns.  We  shall  also,  rather  more 
frequently  than  heretofore  "cast  our  mite  into  the  trea- 
sury,'' in  promotion  of  Ihe  two  great  national  objects 
which  are  happily  engrossing  more  and  more  Ihe  pub- 
lic altenlinn,  as  their  importance  to  our  republic  is 
becoming  daily  more  apparent — we  mean  internal 
improvements  of  our  country,  and  ratinmil  education 
of  our  youth— that  is  practical  educatiim  in  the  busi- 
ness and  pursuits  of  life  as  distinguished  from  mere 
icorrf education.  We  repeat  that  wc  shall  be  much 
gratified  by  receiving  hints  from  our  subscribers  and 
others  concerning  colture  of  any  and  of  every  kind. 

L\RGE  Betts.  —  We  perceive  that  our  friend  of 
the  New -England  Farmer,  has  received  from  some  of 
his  patrons,  what  he  calls  "a  beet  and  a  beater,''  the 
latter  (and  larger)  weighing  7i  lbs.  and  he  considers 
himself  "supplied  with  beets."  Doubtless  these  are 
"pretty  considerable"  roots,  but  they  are  no  touch  lo 
Maryland  productions.  Our  friend,  Henry  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  has  sent  us  two,  which  measure  and  weitrh 
as  follows,  and  he  assures  us  they  are  not  more  re- 
markable than  many  others  of  his  present  crop — viz: 
One  is  IS  inchps  long  and  18  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, weight  lOi  lbs.  The  other,  2  feet  Jong  and 
18  inches  in  circumference,  weight,  12*  lbs.  The 
tops  are  large  and  very  luxuriant.  These  we  call 
fine  specimens.  Some  of  our  friends  however,  have 
sneered  at  them,  saying  that  "their  size  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  or  remarkable  for  Mangold  H'ur 
zel"  Indeed!  Then  why  not 'cultivate  Mangold 
Wurzcl  more  plentifully,  since  it  is  neither  "tmconj- 
mon  '  nor  "remarkable''''  for  it  to  aliain  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection?  We  just  hint  to  our  readers, 
that  though  we  are  not  desirous  of  being  beaten  our- 
selves, nor  yet  of  beating  the  gentleman  who  sent  us 
the  roots  in  question,  we  should  be  glad  to  receive 


from  sonie  of  them  an  article  of  ihe  same  kind  that 
w:ll  exceed  these  in  weight  or  measurement. 


Mr.  Editor, — Why  is  barley  so  little  cultivat- 
ed? Can  you  not  give  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  some  account  of  its  culture,  &«.?  Such  infor- 
mation would  bo  useful  to  many;  amongst  others,  to 
your  obd't  serv't.  Malt. 

[We  will  feel  indebted  to  any  of  our  subscribers 
or  correspondenis  who  have  experience,  fir  their  ideas" 
on  this  subject.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  bear  in 
mind  ihe  request  of  our  fmnd  above,  for  whom  we 
entertain  a  particular  regard.— £(i,  Aiii.  Far.] 

DEVON  ANDSHORl'-HORN  CATTLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

Sir: — X  correspondent  enquires  of  vou  the  compa- 
tive  merits  of  the  Devon  Mnd  Short-horned  breed  of 
cattle.  The  merits  of  bolh  are  great,  but  very  differ- 
ent in  their  nature;  the  Shovt-horn,  are  deep  milkers 
on  good  pastures  of  a  long  rich  bile,  they  keep  in 
good  order.  When  giving  milk,  they  are  lean — and 
ihey  have  tender  constitutions.  In  weight,  they  ac- 
quire a  rapid  increase,  when  well  fed— if°not  well  fed, 
they  rapidly  fall  off— for  the  Valley  of  the  West,  they 
would  be  perhaps  more  profitable  than  any  other 
stock.  Where  milk  alone  is  an  object,  they  will  yield 
in  proportion  lo  the  food  supplied,  according  to  its 
quality;  but  they  must  be  sustained  abundantly. 

The  Devons  are  small  in  size;  six  hundred  is  a 
good  weight  for  an  ox.  Yet  in  New  England,  they 
have  attained  a  weight  of  fourleen  hundred.  This  was 
by  forcing,  and  not  by  ordinary  feed.  They  yield  rather 
a  small  supply  of  milk;  four  to  five  quarts  at  a  milk- 
ing, may  be  deemed  a  good  average  for  thirty  weeks  in 
a  year.  But  their  milk  is  deeply  colored  and  rich,  and 
yields  more  butter  than  any  other  breed  of  cattle,  in 
proportion  lo  quantity.  1  think  any  given  number  of 
acres  of  grass,  will  yield,  when  fed  off  by  Devons,  more 
butter  than  when  eaten  by  any  other  breed.  The  De- 
vons have  many  parts  unrivalled— they  are  more  har- 
dy— more  readily  acquire  fat— are  more  gentle  and  do- 
cile as  oxen,  and  more  capable  of  active  motion,  than 
any  other  known  breed.  When  reduced  by  labor,  they 
are  restored  in  two  or  three  weeks  to  good  condition. 
In  addition,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  of  cattle,  and 
their  flesh  is  of  the  finest  grain,  I  have  been  of  opin- 
ion that  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds,  would  improve 
each  other.  The  Devons  would  give  constitution  to 
the   Short-horn,  and  the  Short-horn  would   increase 

the  size  of  the  Devon,  and  add  to  ils  yield  in  milk, 

These  conclusions  are  not  always  realized,  but  very 
often  they  are;  for  I  have  often  found  in  breeding, 
that  animals  are  improved  by  mixing  decided  points 
of  excellenci'.  But  the  breeder  must  take  care  not  to 
make  the  experiment  where  either  party  has  a  radical 
defect — for  inferiority  is  more  readily  propao-ated  than 
excellence.  A  Practical  Farmer 

Oct    19,  1833. 

By  the  latest  arrivals  IVom  Liverpool,  it  seems 
that  the  cotton  market  was  (Sept.  16tli,)  very  dull, 
and  prices  had  somewhat  declined.  "  At  Havre,'' 
says  the  account,  -'prices  were  reduced  about  Id, 'a 
pound," 


NEW  YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Oct.  2lst.—At.  market  1,100  beef  cattle, 
29  cows  and  calves,  3,600  sheep  and  lambs,  160 
swine. 

Prices — In  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather  there  were  few  buyers — sales  were 
dull  and  prices  depressed.  Prime  cattle  sold  at 
$6.50;  good  do,  from  5,75  a  6,25,  inferior  do.  from 
5  a  5,50;  average  price,  according  to  quality,  $5.87i. 

Cows  and  calves — A  few  were  sold  at  gl8,  22,  26 
and  27  each. 

Sheep  and  lambs  were  equally  dull  of  sale,  only 
1 ,400  being  sold.  Sheep  brought  $2.75,  3  and  3.75. 
Lambs  from  $1,50,  2  and  2.25. 
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A6RXCUI.TnRE. 


(From  Nicholson's  Farmer's  Assistant.) 

MANURES. 

(Coiicluiled  from  page  252.) 

Pigeons'  dunj,  which  is  chiefly  calcareous  matter, 

is  found  very  efficacious,  when  [jowdereci.and  a  slight 

quantity  applied  lo  lands;  while,at  the  same  time,  too 

much  will  prove  hurtful  at  first.     The  dung  of  other 

fowls  is  very  similar,  though  some  more  and  some  less 

efficacious. 

We  must  also  notice  human  ordure,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  converted  into  a  very  iJouerful  manure, 
after  being  mixed  with  suitable  earths,  and  having  a 
due  length  of  time  to  prepare  it  in  a  Cdmpost  uf  suita- 
ble earths,  &.c.  It  requires  two  years  lo  bring  it  to 
pcrfeclion. 

Uarilla  is  highly  valuable,  as  a  manure.  Old  woolen 
rags  are  also  very  good.  A  fJiece,  of  the  size  of  a 
man's  haiid,  will  serve  lo  manure  a  hill  of  potatoes, 
when  properly  buried  in  the  soil  beneath  the  growing 
plants. 

We  will  now  speak  of  another  calcareous  earth 
which,  in  this  country,  is  cummooly  entitled  to  the 
highest  consideration,  as  a  cheap  and  valuable  manure, 
and  this  is  gypsum. 

"One  hundred  parts  of  gypsuin,"  says  Mr.  Chaptal, 
"contain  uiirty  of  sulpliuric  acid,  thirty-two  of  pure 
earth,  and  thirly-eight  of  water."  "If  it  be  kept  in 
a  fire  of  considerable  intensity,  in  contact  with  pow- 
der of  charcoal,  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and  the  resi- 
due is  lime." 

"Gypsum  is  found  in  the  earth  in  four  diflferent 
states:  1,  in  the  pulverulent  and  friable  form,  which 
constitutes  gypseous  earth,  fossil  flour,  &c.;  2,  in  solid 
masses,  which  constilule  plaistcr  stone;  3,  in  stalac- 
tites; and,  4,  in  determinate  chrystals  of  different 
forms." 

"The  color  of  gypsum,"  he  adds,  "is  subject  to  a 
jtreat  number  of  varieties,  which  are  the  signs  of  va- 
rious qualities,  relative  to  its  uses.  The  white  is  the 
most  beautiful;  but  somelimes  it  is  gray,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  less  esteemed,  and  less  valuable.  The  se- 
veral states  of  the  o.xyde  of  iron,  with  which  it 
abounds,  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  constitute  its 
rose-cohited,  red,  and  black  varieties," 

For  almost  all  soil.s,  except  clays  and  wet  loams, 
this  is  the  cheapest  manure  that  can  be  applied;  and 
lis  use  in  this  country  serves  greatly  to  equalize  the 
value  of  lands, by  rendering  those  which  are  naturally 
poor  almost  as  productive  as  the  rich. 

The  gypsum  that  abounds  in  the  interior  of  the 
state  of  New  York  is  mucli  superior  to  that  of  Nova 
Scotia;  not  only  as  lo  its  being  a  greaier  slimulant  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  but  in  regard  lo  its  being  more 
general  in  its  operation,  better  calculated  to  assist  the 
growth  (it  all  plants,  in  all  soils  and  situaiions. 

It  has  been  successfully  applied  to  old  m-eadow-land 
of  timothy  grass;  to  growing  crops  of  wheat,  and  on 
lands  near  the  ocean;  in  all  of  which  cases  the  Nova 
Scotia  gypsum  is  usually  ap|ilied  with  little  or  no  ef- 
fect. 

In  another  instance,  however,  we  have  seen  it  in- 
operative on  timothy  grass,  on  a  dry  loam;  while  it 
had  its  usual  effect  on  the  clover  growing  on  the  same 
soil.  Its  effects  are  not  always  the  same;  hut  most 
certain  when  applied  to  clover,  by  greatly  increasing 
that  crop,  and  by  putting  the  land  in  good  condition 
for  almost  any  other,  when  tho  clover-sward  is  turned 
ander. 

As  gypsum,  when  sown  on  suitable  grounds,  always 
produces  a  spontaneous  growth  ol  while  clover,  and 
as  this  growth  is  an  infallible  indication  of  the  soil  be- 
ing thus  rendered  in  a  good  condition  for  a  crop  of 
wheat,  or  rye;  where,  therefore,  either  of  these  crops 
is  lo  be  raised  on  fallow  grounds,  the  better  way  is  to 
sow  the  gypsum  early  in  Ihe  spring,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  growth  uf  tins  clover  is  produced,  break  up  the 
soil,  and  prepare  it  for  the  crop,  by  further  ploughings 


in  due  season;  and  in  this  way  the  product  will  com- 
monly he  double  u  hat  might  be  expected  on  the  same 
trround,  without  the  application  of  this  manure. 

'I'hiis,  suppose  that  the  ground  be  a  dry  loam,  or 
gravelly  loam,  so  exhausted  that  ten  bushels  to  the 
acre,  of  wheat,  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  common 
culture;  let  two  bushels  of  gypsum  to  the  acre  be  ap- 
plied, early  in  the  spring,  and  by  the  middle  of  .June, 
or  sooner  in  more  southerly  climaies,  ihe  ground  will 
be  covered  with  a  sward  of  white  clover;  and  then, 
with  the  same  culture,  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  may 
be  expected,  and  the  ground  will  be  in  luucii  betler 
condilion  for  another  crop. 

The  same  difference  may  be  expected,  where  a  crop 
of  rye  is  to  be  raised,  on  ground  suitable  to  its  growth. 
The  iiKiSt  pow'erful  operation  of  this  manure,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  used,  is  in  applying  it  lo  dry 
the  seeds,  after  being  soaked  in  some  lerlilizing  liquor, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  old  urine,  ley  of  wood-ashes,  or 
strong  soapsuds,  wilh  a  solution  of  saltpetre, and  sown 
or  planted  immediately. 

The  effects  of  such  treatment  on  seeds  of  Indian 
corn,  buckwheat,  peas,  oats,  barley,  and  perhaps  flax, 
will  probably  be  found  the  greatest;  but,  if  the  gyp- 
sum of  the  state  of  New  York  be  used,  perhaps  its 
eflecls  may  be  found  more  generally  useful. 

When  potatoes  are  cut  for  planting,  it  is  of  singular 
use  to  the  growth  of  the  crop  to  sprinkle  on  gypsum, 
before  the  cut  parls  have  dried;  and  also  to  apply  some 
to  the  hills,  before  the  seed  is  covered,  about  a  table 
spoonful  to  each. 

Indian  corn  is  also  greatly  benefited  by  a  similar 
application  to  the  hills.  Let  the  gypsum  be  scattered 
a  lillle  in  bolh  cases. 

Its  effects  on  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  other  plants 
of  that  sort,  is  said  to  be  great;  also,  on  cabbages,  and 
probably  on  turnips  of  different  kinds,  as  they  are  all 
different  sorts  of  lirassica.  ISlost  probably,  all  plants 
will  be  more  or  less  assisted,  in  their  growth,  by  a 
proper  application  of  gypsum. 

livery  farmer  and  planter  ought  to  keep  a  constant 
supply  o(  this  excellent  manure,  if  it  can  be  obtained 
at  any  reasjnable  price,  and  his  lands  be  more  or  less 
naturally  sterile,  or  exhausted,  and  suitable  for  its  ap- 
plication. He  will  find  that,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, every  bushel  he  applies  lo  his  lands  will  yield 
him  double,  and  from  that  oven  to  tenfold,  ils  value, 
according  to  his  soil,  the  price  gypsum  costs  him,  ar.d 
the  uses  to  which  he  applies  it. 

Its  application,  together  with  the  cultivation  of  red 
clover,  and  other  suiiable  grasses,  to  almost  all  the 
dry  lands  of  the  Allanlic  States,  lying  south  of  Penn- 
sylvania, IS  a  desideratum  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  planters  of  that  naturally  fine  tract  of  country;  a 
country  not  generally  of  a  very  strong  durable  soil, 
that  has  softered  much  from  the  most  exhausting 
crops,  and  the  worst  of  husbandry;  but  is,  neverthe- 
less, susceptible  of  being  made  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States,  by  a  proper  system  of  culture,  wilh 
the  aid  of  gypsum,  and  other  suitable  manures  and 
grasses. 

Generally  speaking,  little  else  but  these  aie  wanting 
to  raise  the  value  of  the  plantations  of  thaicounlry  to 
five,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  ten  limes  the  amount 
of  the  prices  they  at  present  command. 

Col.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  from  various  trials  of  gyp- 
sum, draws  the  following  conclusions:  That  this  ma- 
nure should  be  mixed  with  the  earth,  by  harrowing  or 
|)!oughing;  that  drought  may  defeat  its  operation  on 
Indian  corn,  if  the  manure  be  not  thus  worked  into 
the  soil;  and  that  ils  efTects  on  this  crop  are  as  great 
in  this  way,  as  when  applied  to  the  hills;  that  it  in- 
creases the  fertilizing  effects  of  coarse  barn-dung;  that 
gypsum  may  greatly  increase  a  crop  of  red  clover, 
when  sown  even  as  lale  as  May;  that  even  a  half 
bushel  of  this  manure,  to  an  acre,  may  often  be  found 
as  efficient  as  a  much  larger  qiianlily;  that  an  excess 
of  moisture,  or  of  drought, commonly  destroys  its  ope- 
ration; that  the  stale  of  tho  ground,  or  of  ihe  atmos- 
phere, whether  wet  or  dry,  at  the  lime  of  sowing  this 


manure,  is  not  essential;  but  thai  the  slate  of  each, 
afierwards,  is  of  particular  consequence;  that  its  ef- 
fects are  more  likely  to  be  defeated  when  sown  on  the 
ground,  than  when  worked  inlo  it;  that  sowing  it 
broadcast  on  Indian  corn,  after  it  is  up,  may  improve 
ihe  crop  tweniy  five  per  cent.;  that,  sown  in  June,  it 
may  improve  English  grass;  that  sown  in  August, 
and  worked  in,  it  may  improve  the  ground;  and  that, 
sown  in  November,  it  will  most  probably  neither  assist 
the  crop  nor  the  land. 

This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  Nova  Scotia 
gypsum. 

Mr.  Peters  says  the  foregoing  very  nearly  ao-rees 
wilh  his  experience.  He  says  he  has  always  derived 
very  beneficial  effecis,  in  raising  every  kind  of  grain, 
from  first  welting  his  seed, and  then  rolling  or  drying 
it  in  gypsum,  before  sowing;  but  that  he  never  expe- 
rienced any  benefit  by  sowing  this  manure  on  any 
kind  of  grain  usually  sown  in  the  broadcast,  except 
buckwiieat. 

He  had  probably  never  tried  it  on  peas,  and  other 
leguminous  crops. 

He  found  it  excellent  for  tobacco.  He  says  it  will 
not  operate  on  an  exhausted  soil,  that  has  become 
destitute  of  vegetable  or  putrescent  animal  matter — 
but  that  when  either  of  these,  or  lime,  is  applied  to 
such  soil,  then  the  gypsum,  even  if  it  has  been  lying 
in  the  soil  without  effect,  will  have  its  usual  opera- 
lion.  At  the  same  lime,  he  says  that  lands  newly 
cleared,  which  have  commonly  much  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  in  them,  are  not  assisted  by  this  manure. 
He  also  considers  it  as  efficient  as  lime,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  iosecls  from  the  soil. 

Acids  applied  lo  gy))sum  jiroduce  an  effervescence; 
and  Ibis  is,  therefore,  one  method  of  distinguishing 
this  manure  from  olher  kinds  of  limestone.  Another 
is,  lo  reduce  the  mass,  supposed  to  be  gypsum,  lo  pow- 
der; llien  put  it  in  a  vessel  over  the  fire;  and  if  it  be 
gypsum,  an  ebuUilion  will  take  place,  when  the  mass 
becomes  sufficiently  heated. 

We  have  been  informed,  that  gypsum  has  a  most 
powerful  eft'ecl,  when  applied  as  a  manure  lo  straw- 
berry jilanls,  by  grcaily  increasing  the  size  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit.  We  believe  that  all  leguminous 
plants,  and  all  those  which  grow  above  ground,  in  the 
shape  of  vines,  derive  much  benefit  from  this  manure. 
Mr.  Livini;si(]n  says,  that  in  (ravelling  through 
Flanders  he  found  thai  pyrites  were  used  as  a  manure, 
]iarlicularly  for  grass  lands,  at  the  rate  of  about  six 
bushels  lo  the  acre.  The  seed  grain  is  also  covered 
wilh  it,  as  it  is  with  gypsum  in  this  counlry.  The 
stone  is  sufficiently  iinpregnaled  wilh  sulphur  lo  burn, 
when  dry.  and  this  is  ihe  method  there  used  to  reduce 
it  to  powder.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  laid  in  heaps, 
and  when  it  has  become  red  with  burning,  the  fire  is 
exiinguished;  for  if  it  burn  longer  it  becomes  black, 
and  llien  the  quality  is  not  so  good. 

After  the  burning,  it  is  easily  reduced  to  powder; 
and  as  a  |)roof  of  its  great  value,  as  a  manure,  lie  ob- 
serves, it  is  carried  forty  and  fifty  miles  inlo  the  coun- 
lry, on  the  backs  of  asses. 

Mr.  Livingston  is  of  opinion  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  gypsum,  is  the  fertilizing  princi- 
ple; that  in  this  slow  combuslion  this  acid  is  absorbed 
in  the  burnt  earth,  while  ihe  inflammable  mailer  is 
dissipated;  and  that  the  union  of  the  alkali  and  the 
acid  firms  a  salt  not  unlike,  in  ils  chemical  relation, 
to  gypsum,  or  perhaps  one  that  is  more  soluble,  more 
impregnated  wilh  the  acid. 

Referring  also  lo  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Du- 
hamel,  where  this  acid  being  scattered  over  weeds, 
wilh  ihe  view  of  deslrnying  them,  only  made  them 
grow  wilh  additional  vigor,  he  observes,  that  probably 
if  it  were  diluted  and  applied  to  the  soil,  or  mixed 
wilh  wooil-ashes,  and  applied  in  that  way,  it  might 
answer  the  purpose  of  gypsum.  And  in  order  to  find 
an  acid  Ihat  would  be  cheaper  and  better,  as,  being  al- 
ready composed  of  a  conslituenl  pari  of  vegetables,  he 
observes  that  the  pyro-ligneons  .acid  may  be  oblained, 
at  a  Irifling  expense,  by  converting  wood  into  charcoal. 
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and  condensing  the  vapor;  as  the  charcoal  would  of 
itself  repay  the  expense  of  Uie  operation,  particularly 
where  wood  is  cheap. 

Mr.  Livingston  further  observes,  that  he  has  seen 
pyrites  on  his  own  estate;  and  advises  that  experi- 
ments he  made  of  this  earth.  It  is  to  be  laid  in  bids 
about  four  feet  thick,  and  while  burning  should  be 
stirred  with  a  rake.  When  cooled,  pound  it  fine  and 
sift  it.  If  the  earth  sliould  prove  too  inflammable,  he 
advises  to  give  it  a  mixture  of  lime,  whicli,  by  the 
process  of  burning,  would  be  converted  into  gypsum; 
or  wood-ashes  would  be  found  useful.  If  the  pyrites 
be  in  lumps,  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  coarse  gravel, 
before  burning. 

A  due  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Li- 
vingston on  this  subject  might  be  productive  of  very 
beneficial  results,  as  no  doubt  many  parts  of  the  inte- 
rior of  this  country  may  be  found,  abounding  in  pyrites 
which  are  destitute  of  gypsom. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Pennsylvania,  tried  sulphuret  of 
baryles,  calcined,  as  a  manure, and  found  that  it  even 
exceeded  gypsum  in  its  effects,  not  only  on  dry  gravel- 
ly lands,  but  also  on  clays.  It  drove  insects  from  his 
garden.  He  considers  it  the  most  powerful  manure 
ever  yet  discovered.  Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
not  to  strew  it  on  the  growing  plants,  lest  it  kill 
them. 

In  preparing  some,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
experiment,  he  took  twenty-four  pounds  of  this  earth, 
mixed  it  with  three  pounds  of  powdered  charcoal,  and 
put  the  whole  into  an  earthen  jar,  with  a  light  cover 
thereon,  and  burned  it  in  a  potter's  kiln. 

Sulphur  is  also  found  to  be  nearly  as  efficacious,  as 
a  manure,  as  it  is  for  expelling  insects. 

Pulverized  stonecoal,  says  Mr.  JNIulilenberg,  is  a 
good  manure  for  most  soils.  Four  hundred  pounds 
are  sufficient  for  an  acre.  Pulverized  charcoal  is  also 
good;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  pulverized  slate, 
limestone,  and  shells  of  shellfish.  The  latter  are  also 
good  to  be  ploughed  in  whole,  in  a  dry  soil,  f»r  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  moisture. 

Burnt  clay,  good  tor  cold,  stiff  soils. 

Every  pail  of  animal  substances  may  be  converted 
into  good  manure.  The  flesh,  in  decomposing,  dis- 
closes abundance  of  azote  and  miasma;  and  some  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  blood  are  alkaline  and  sea 
salts,  oil,  air,  water,  &c.  all  of  which  are  essentially 
the  food  of  plants.  The  bones,  when  powdered,  are 
good  as  a  top-dressing;  and  even  the  shavings  of  the 
horns,  ai;d  of  the  hide  when  curried,  are  good  in  com- 
posts, or  when  buried  in  light  soils.  The  flesh  should 
be  spread  over  the  ground,  and  ploughed  in  imme- 
dia'ely.     The  blood  is  best  used  in  composts. 

Of  vegetable  manures,  those  which  are  either 
plonghed  down  for  green-dressings,  or  are  otherwise 
buried  in  the  earth  wliile  green,  are  much  more  effica- 
cious than  when  dried,  especially  if  long  exposed  to 
the  weather. 

Such  may,  however,  be  useful  when  brought  into 
cow-yards,  and  there  niixrd  with  the  dun^  of  the  cat- 
tle, by  which  means  they  absorb  much  of  the  stale 
and  juices  of  the  excrements,  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost.  P'or  this  purpose,  almost  eveiy  kind  of  plant, 
whether  green  or  dry,  is  more  or  less  useful. 

Of  the  contents  ot  the  barn-yard,  horse  duno-  is  the 
worst,  and  sheep  dur.g  is  much  the  best,  as  a  manure. 
If  the  former  be  suffered  to  he  long  in  a  heap,  it  will 
be  spoiled  by  its  own  heat,  which  is  to  be  known  by 
its  white  mouldy  appearance,  and  therefore  should  be 
applied  to  the  soil  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  most 
sellable  for  cold,  w^et,  and  stiff'  soils;  and  the  same 
may  be  observed  of  sheep  dung,  though  this  will 
greatly  assist  any  soil.  Co>v  dung  is  be.-l  for  lioht  or 
dry  soils. 

Every  kind  of  barn  dung  is  much  injured  by  being 
suffered  to  lie  exposid  to  the  rains;  and  therefore 
should  be  kept  as  much  under  cover  as  possible.  It 
should  be  carted  out  in  the  spring,  and  immediately 
buried  in  the  soil  for  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  or  potiitoes, 
in  order  that  the  seeds  of  weeds  which  it  contains  may 


be  destroyed  by  the  hoeings  and  subseijuent  ploughings. 
Or  if  any  part  of  the  dung  be  relauied  in  the  barn- 
yard, fur  making  composts,  it  should  be  that  which  is 
under  cover;  and  if  tliis  be  the  horse  dung,  let  it  he 
immediately  njixed  with  some  cooling  earths,  which 
are  fit  ingredients  for  composts. 

Tlie.se  may  be  made  of  every  ingredient  that  can 
be  gathered  together,  that  is  calculated  to  manure  the 
soil  for  which  it  is  intended.  Clay,  sand,  mud,  lime, 
peat,  &c.  may  therelore  be  parts.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  scrapings  of  the  back  yard,  turfs  on  which 
cattle  have  long  dunged,  old  rubbish  of  buildings, 
earth  that  has  been  long  covered,  banks  of  lich  earth 
that  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  Jilough  against  fences, 
and  generally  all  rich  earths  which  can  be  spared.  On 
the  heaps  of  composts  should  be  thrown  all  the  soap- 
suds, dishwater,  ineatbrine,  urine,  water  that  has  run 
from  dung,  and  generally  all  the  filth  that  is  collected 
in  and  about  the  house  and  barn. 

Coinposts  should  be  frequently  stirred  up  from  the 
bottom,  in  order  that  a  due  degree  of  fermentation  may 
eventually  pervade  the  whi>lB  mass;  and  when  in  this 
state  of  fermentation,  they  should  be  carted  out,  spread 
evenly  on  ground  well  prepared,  ploughed  in  lightly, 
and  well  mixed  by  the  harrowings  which  cover  the 
seed  that  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  sown. 

A  heap  of  compost  of  this  kind  may  be  made  to  ad- 
vantage near  the  dwelling-house,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  from  it  the  additions  that  may  be  aff'orded 
there.  Or  it  may  be  made  adjoining  the  hog-pen,  to 
receive  all  its  contents;  for  hog  dung  is  an  excellent 
manure  for  all  dry  soils.  Such  a  stuck  would  be  found 
of  signal  use,  as  a  manure  for  the  turnip  crop. 

These  heaps  of  compost  will  be  the  belter  to  be 
slightly  covered,  so  as  to  admit  no  more  rains  than 
will  serve  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  degree  of  moisture, 
if  properly  prepared,  they  will  be  found  much  superior 
to  equal  quantities  of  raw  barn-dung;  and,  if  proper 
pains  be  taken,  very  considerable  quantities  of  them 
may  be  made  every  year. 

An  excellent  method  of  making  a  large  quantity  of 
manure,  with  little  trouble,  is  as  follows:  In  the  spring, 
enclose  a  piece  of  ground,  say  ten  rods  long  and  iwo 
wide;  have  the  two  end  I'ences  so  that  they  can  be 
speedily  removed  at  pleasure  to  plough  the  ground 
more  easily.  After  ploughing  it  with  a  cleft  furrow, 
turn  the  milch-cows  and  young  cattle  upon  it  every 
night.  Alter  they  have  saturated  the  surface,  plough 
it  with  a  gatherii  g  furrow;  and  so  on  alternately,  at 
intervals,  until  ihe  ground  is  com plelely  saturated  with 
their  stale  and  dung.  Then  carl  it  off",  and  apply  it 
as  before  directed  fur  composts. 

By  first  carting  earth  and  rubbish  into  the  barn-yard, 
the  tame  process  of  making  manure  may  be  carried  on 
there;  but  this  requires  an  additional  carting,  which 
greatly  enhances  the  expense.  It  is  usually  better  to 
make  these  yards  in  suitable  places,  and  drive  the  cattle 
into  them,  after  the  cows  are  milked.  They  may  be 
made  in  the  field  intended  to  be  manured.  Sheep, 
however,  should  never  be  shut  up  in  this  manner,  as 
it  will  be  found  more  hunt'ul  to  the.Ti  than  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  their  manure  is  worth.  Perhaps  the 
same  may  be  observed  of  horses. 

Let  a  slight  shed  be  made  in  a  sheep  pasture,  and 
under  this  cart  a  layer  ol  sand  or  other  earth.  The 
sheep  will  resort  to  this  for  shade,  if  it  be  the  only 
one  in  the  field.  As  they  saturate  the  earth  thus 
carted  in,  bring  in  more  and  spread  it  over  the  other; 
as  this  bee  mies  also  saturated,  let  more  be  brought  in, 
until  the  mass  is  raised  ro  high  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  cart  it  oft'  to  manure  ihe  soil,  as  before  directed. 
The  same  process  may  be  carried  on  in  the  slieep  pen, 
during  winter,  to  nearly  equal  advantage.  The  earth 
becomes  in  this  way  so  fully  saturated  with  the  urine 
and  excrements,  that  it  becomes  very  good  manure. 
The  stale  and  manuie  of  horses  and  other  cattle  might 
in  part  be  saved,  during  the  warm  summer  days,  in 
the  manner  above  directed  for  sheep. 

Mr.  Peters  says  that  barn  dung  should  not  be  com- 
pletely rotted,  before  using;  but  that  it  should   be  so 


tar  advanced  in  putrefaction,  as  to  destroy  the  vegeta- 
tive power  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  it  contains;  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  soil  while  it  is  still  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  pro- 
ce.-s  of  rotting. 

There  seems  lobe  some  diversity  of  opinion,  on  this 
point.  Some  say  dung  should  be  perfectly  rotted  be- 
fore it  is  used;  while  others  contend  for  burying  it  in 
the  soil  before  rotting. 

VVe  believe  that  any  given  quantity  of  fresh  barn- 
dung  may,  in  most  cases,  be  rendered  more  productive 
by  being  first  rotted  to  a  certain  degree;  and  that  it 
will  go  still  farther,  when  properly  mixed  in  a  com- 
post. But,  as  additional  e.vpense  must,  in  either  of 
these  cases,  be  incurred,  this  should  be  duly  estimated, 
and  regulated  according  to  circumstances.        , 

For  instance,  if  labor  is  high,  the  price  and  the 
produce  of  lands  low,  and  the  lands  already  in  a  high 
state  of  fertility,  there  may  be  a  loss  incurred  in  e'x- 
pending  too  much  labor  in  making  the  most  of  the 
contents  of  the  barn-yard. 

But,  if  the  cafe  be  reversed,  by  the  land  being  de- 
ficient in  aft'ording  the  greatest  products,  the  prices  of 
these,  and  of  the  land,  sufficiently  high,  and  the  watres 
of  laborers  moderate,  there  a  proportionately  increased 
expenditure,  in  manuring  the  land,  will  be  found  es- 
sentially requisite,  for  obtaining  the  greatest  clear 
profits. 

A  sound  discretion  is  indeed  essential,  in  determining 
how  much  may  be  expended,  to  advantage,  in  manur- 
ing lands;  but,  generally  speaking,  much  is  lust  in 
falling  short  of  that  point  where,  by  the  aid  of  plenti- 
ful manuring,  the  greatest  profits  are  to  be  expected. 

This  manure,  in  its  crude  state  particularly,  should 
always  be  buried  to  a  good  depth  in  the  soil;  and  in 
this  state  should  remain  there  till  it  has  sufficiently 
rotted;  for  by  lying  upon,  or  too  near,  the  surface, 
much  of  its  efficacy  seems  to  be  lost  by  evaporation. 
While  the  valuable  qualities  of  some  manures,  such 
as  salts  of  various  kinds,  are  constantly  sinking  into 
the  earth,  the  contrary,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to 
be  Ihe  case  with  barn-duns. 

Old  graveyards,  where  the  dead  lie  closely  interred, 
are  always  remarkable  for  their  fertility.  The  mias- 
ma produced  from  the  putrefying  matter,  ihouoh  laid 
at  a  great  depth,  is  constantly  rising,  and  of  course 
enriching  the  surface;  and  such,  to  a  certain  extent, 
would  seem  to  be  the  case  with  barn-dung,  while  in  a 
decomposing  state. 

Mr.  Peters  observes,  however,  that  grass  crops  are 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  of  deriving  most 
benefit  from  barn-dung  when  well  buried;  as  he  has 
always  found  this  manure,  like  all  others,  most  effica- 
cious in  the  growth  of  grasses,  when  used  as  a  top- 
dressing. 

It  would  seem  that,  for  crops  of  this  description,  its 
efficacy  is  principally  in  serving  as^a  covering  to  Ihe 
ground,  and  thereby  preventing  the  escape  of  moisture, 
which  is  more  or  less  particularly  essential  to  the 
growth  of  grasses. 

We  imagine  it  will  usually  be  found  more  effectual, 
as  a  top-dressing,  t'or  some  grasses  than  fir  others;  and 
always  most  so  on  the  drier  grounds.  For  tap-rooted 
grasses,  we  think  this  manure  should  be  buried  in  the 
soil. 

Under  earths,  we  have  described  the  melhod  of 
burning  peat,  and  thus  reducing  it  to  ashes,  lor  a  ma- 
nure; but  we  are  induced  to  condemn  the  practice, 
unless,  perhaps,  where  it  abounds  in  great  quantities 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  county  of  Sulli- 
van, and  the  northerly  part  of  Herkimer,  and  its  vici- 
nity, in  this  slate,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  believed  that  peat  may  be 
more  advantageously  used  in  composts,  in  the  way 
before  described;  as,  in  this  way,  its  effects  will  be 
greater,  and  much  more  permanent,  as  a  manure. 

Where  the  surlace  is  but  thinly  covered  with  peat, 
it  may  be  mostly  burnt  off.  in  a  dry  time,  after  the 
land  is  cleared;  and  then  the  ashes  lie  on  the  land 
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where  Ihey  are  wanted.  Dut,in  such  case,  it  would 
eventually  prove  more  advantageous  to  the  land  to  rot 
or  decompose  the  peat,  with  lime,  as  bcl'ore  mentioned; 
after  which  the  black  mass  remaining  may  be  niixe.i 
with  the  earth  below,  so  as  to  render  it  more  perma- 
nently productive. 

A  lurfaoe  of  peat  of  this  description  may,  however, 
be  successfully  culiivaied  with  yearly  ciops  of  pota- 
toes, until  the  peat,  by  rotting  away,  can  be  ini.ved 
with  the  eatth  below,  bo  as  to  I'orni  a  mi.Mure  siiiiable 
for  other  crops. 

Under  moss,  that  article  is  recommended  as  a  ma- 
nure for  potatoes. 

U  e  bave  no  doubt,  that  peat  made  fine,  and  mixed 
with  some  suitable  earth,  would  answer  a  better  pur- 
pose, as  what  seems  most  essential  to  the  growth  of 
these  roots  is  to  be  placed  where  they  can  most  easily 
extend,  having  at  the  same  lime  a  due  degree  of  air 
and  moisture;  and  it  is  probably,  for  lh:s  rea.son,  that 
they  grow  well  under  a  mere  covering  of  straw. 

Seaweed  {•ilgn  ^Marina)  is  afforded  in  considerable 
quantities  on  many  parts  of  our  seacoast,  and  is  valu- 
able as  a  manure,  particularly  for  light  dry  soils.  For 
clays  it  is  not  so  good.  It  is  best  to  be  ploughed  in 
the  Boil  while  green;  as,  when  it  has  become  dried,  it 
is  not  so  valuable  as  a  manure. 

It  has  two  advantages  over  barn-dung;  one  in  com- 
mon, lupever,  with  most  other  inanures — it  contains 
no  eeelff  of  weeds;  the  other  is,  it  tends  to  render 
light  lands  more  compact,  and  for  that  reason  crops  of 
wheat  raised  on  them  are  but  Utile  affected  with  mil- 
dew, while  wheat  grown  on  lands  lung  inanured  with 
the  contents  of  the  barnyard,  becoming  thereby  more 
loose  and  friable,  is  found,  in  Great  Britain  al  least,  to 
be  most  liable  to  this  disorder. 

Mr.  Davy,  in  his  Memoir  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  England,  after  mentioning  tlicdifferenl  resul's 
of  analyzed  earths  which  were  found  e.\lreinely  fertile, 
observes,  that, 

"In  supplying  animal  or  vegetable  manure,  a  tem- 
porary food  is  only  provided  for  plants,  which  is  in  all 
cases  exhausted  by  means  of  a  certain  number  of 
crops;  but  when  a  soil  is  rendered  of  the  best  possible 
constitution  and  texture,  with  regard  to  its  earthy 
parts,  its  fertility  may  be  considered  as  permanently 
established.  It  becomes  capable  of  attracling  a  large 
portion  of  vegetable  nourishment  from  the  atmospbpre, 
and  of  producing  its  crops  with  comparatively  little 
labor  and  expense." 

When  manures  of  the  common  kinds  are  to  be  ap- 
plied, let  them  be  laid  on  pretty  plentifully,  and  gene- 
rally for  that  crop  which  needs  tliem  most.  They 
should  be  applied  evenly  to  the  soil.  It  is  but  loo 
common  to  see  dung  scatterrd  thickly  round  where 
the  heaps  were  laid  in  carting  out;  while  the  ground 
larther  off  has  little  or  none;  but  this  is  miseralile 
management.  All  kinds  of  dung,  in  composts  or 
otherwise,  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  as  soon  after 
carting  out  as  possible,  as  they  loose  much  by  drying 
and  evaporation. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  soils  may 
ho  overcharged  with  composts,  or  with  raw  barn-dung. 
Too  much  even  of  composts  in  a  sandy  soil  tends  to 
overheat  it,  and  thus  lessen  instead  of  increasing  its 
moisture;  and  too  much  in  clays,  tends  to  produce  too 
tank  a  growth.  Uaw  barn-dung  may,  however,  be 
buried  plentifully  in  clays,  where  its  fennentation  will 
be  so  slow  as  not  to  produce  too  great  a  dcree  of  fer- 
tility. In  sand,  liowever,  it  is  otherwise.  Composts, 
or  even  raw  barn-dung,  is  much  more  efficacious  to 
the  growing  plants,  when  laid  in  the  drills  where  they 
arc  planted,  than  when  mixed  generally  with  the  soil; 
but  as  this  requifes  much  more  labor  and  expense,  and 
IS  the  ground  becomes  hardened  by  carting  on  the 
manure,  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  is,  in  general, 
gaioed  by  the  practice. 

"Mr.  Morgan,  of  Uicliland,  lllinnis,  has  raised  a  field 
of  Oats  the  present  season,  which  yielded  eighty  five 
bushels  to  the  acre. 


(From  the  New.  York  Farmer.) 
INDIAN  CORN  PER  ACRE. 

Mr.  Editor, —  In  your  last  number,  page  267,  your 
correspondent   calls  (as  I   think    with   less  ceremony 
than  he  oughl)  on  Mr.  Colinan,  for  the  name  of  the 
farmer  that  l:as  raised  on  an  average,one  hundred  bush- 
els of  corn  per   acre,  and  writes  to  know  i(    they  are 
bushels  of  cfin  or  s/ic//c(i  corn.     As   the   call  may  es- 
cape Mr.  C  s   nuiice,  or  his  distant  residence  prevent 
an   answer   for   the  next   number,  you    may,  perhaps, 
benefit  your  Elizabelhlown    fi  lend,  by   publishing  the 
following,  hopinn;  as  good  success  may  attend  him.     I 
had    the   pleasure  of  seeing  M'-ssrs.  Little's  crop  of 
182-2,  and    must  say  it  was  a   beautiful  sight:   and  as 
10  the  Messrs  Little  themselves,  they  deserve  a  high 
rank   among    the  agricultural   men   of  this  country. 
They   have   taken  more  premiums,  and,  probably,  la- 
bored more  hours  in   the  cause,  than  any  men  of  their 
age  in  this  country;    that  is,  as  to  labor,  they  have  at- 
tended  to  that  during  the  usual  hours,  and   a   well- 
stored  agricultural  library   has  occupied  evenings  and 
rainy   days,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  spei^t  by 
some  farmers  without  the  least  benefit  to  lhemselves,at 
stores  in  iheir  neighborhoods, or  what  is  nearly  as  bad, 
smoking  tobacco,  by  the  hxir,  at   home.     They  can 
safely  be  copied  alter,  as  Ihey  always    either  hrili  the 
p/oi.-aA  or  (/ril'C.  eiher  of   which,  we  all   know  is  es- 
sential to  him  that    would   wish   to  raise  large  crops, 
and  make  larmin^  profitable.     But  lor  Messrs.  Little's 
statement,  whose   larni  is  situated  in  Newbury,  near 
Newburyporl,  county  of  Essex,  and  stale  of  iMassa- 
chusetts. 

Nevburv,NuV.  5tli,-l822. 

To  the  Committee  on  Green  Crops: 

Ge\i-lemi:n. — The  lollowing  is  a  statement  of  the 
cultivaiicm  and  production  of  one  acre  of  Indian  corn, 
raised  by  us: 

The  soil  is  a  dark  clay  loam,  and  in  1821  was 
planted  wdlh  beets  and  carrots,  and  manured  with  six 
cords  of  manure,  made  by  a  biewer  in  Newburyport, 
and  produced  about  400  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  May, 
1822,  the  land  was  twice  ploughed,  and  planted  in 
hills,  Si  feet  apart,  with  five  cords  of  composts  ma- 
nure put  in  the  holes;  4  grains  of  corns  were  put  in 
each  hill,  and  covered  with  a  hoe.  The  corn  is  the 
8  row  kind,  and  weighed,  when  harvested,  58  lbs.  to 
the  bushel.  The  green  or  unripe  corn  was  not  mea- 
sured. It  was  hoed  thiee  times,  and  late  in  the  sea- 
son; the  few  weeds  that  came  up  were  destroyed. 
'1  he  stalks  were  lopped  the  middle  of  5?epternber;  it 
was  harvested  in  October,  and  drawn  to  the  granary 
and  measured;  and  there  were  two  hundred  tbirly-two 
and  a  half  bushels  of  ears,  and  a  fraction  over.  By 
shelling  four  bushels  of  ears,  the  estimate  was,  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  sixteen  bushels,  and  nine 
quarls,  o(  shelled  sound  corn. 

The  expense  of  cultivating  the  above  acre  of  corn, 

calculating  tbelabnrat  4  shillings  (C6s  cents)  per  day: 

Rent  of  land,  -  -  -     $  9  00 


1822.  Col.  Joseph  Valentine,  of  Hopkinlon — pro- 
duce of  one  acre,  119  bushels,  26  quaris.  (See  New 
England  Farmer,  vol.  1,  page  KS  ) 

1822.  John  Lees,  of  Newbury — produce  of  one  acre, 
108  bush.  Is  and  20  quarts.  (See  New-England  Far- 
mer, vol.  1,  page  3-!2  ) 

The  town  of  Eaton  against  the  world  for  corn  and 
potatoes.  1823  Benjamin  Bartleit  produced  satislac- 
liiry  proor(says  the  '-jMadlson  County  Observer,"  N. 
Y  )  that  he  rnised  174  bushels  of  corn,  upon  one  acre 
of  land  — 305{  bushels  of  potatoes,  on  a  half  acre  of 
land, —  fjr  which  he  received  the  two  first  premiums. 

1823.  John  Lees,  Newbury,  Mass. — produce  of  one 
acre,  113*  bushels  shelled  corn.  (See  New-England 
Farmer,  vol.  2,  page  276.) 

1S2J.  Iristtain  &.  Henry  Little,  Newbury,  Mass. 
—  produce  of  one  acre,  115  bushels  and  I  quart.  (See 
New-Kngland  Farmer,  vol.  2.  page  277.) 

1825.  Mr.  Wilmarth,  of  Taunton,  Mass. — produce 
of  one  acre  of  corn,  142hushels.  (See New-England 
Farmer,  vol,  4,  page  125.) 

1824.  Stephen  Langl /y,  Fsq.  of  Shirley,  Mass. — 
produce  of  one  acre  of  corn,  1 12  bushels,  and  21  quarls. 
(See  New-England  Farmer,  vol.  3.  page  213.) 

1827.  JohirAndrew,  Esq.  of  Salem,  Mass — pro- 
duce of  one  acre  of  corn,  110  bushels.  (See  New- 
England  Farmer,  v(d.  6,  page  15.3  ) 

1831.  Benjamin  Butler,  ot  Oxford,  Chenango  coun- 
ty, N.  Y. — produce  of  one  acre  of  corn,  130  bushels, 
at  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  or  140  bushels  at  56  lbs.  to 
the  bushel.  (See  New-England  Farmer,  vol.  10, 
page  153.) 

1S,il.  Charles  Buglow,  Esq.  of  Palmer,  near 
Springfield,  Mass.— produce  of  five  acres,  540  bush- 
els shelled  corn.  (See  New-England  Farmer,; vol. 
10,  p.  ISS) 

Respectfully,  yours,  &c.  Indhn. 


Manure, 
Alay  3,  Ploughing, 
"     9,  Cross  Ploughing 
'•   10,  Planting,  and  putting  manure  in   the 
holes,       -  -  -  - 

June  7,  Hoeing,  -  -  - 

"    12,  Transplanting,  or  filling  up  the  vacan 

cies,         .  -  -  . 

"    14,  Hoeing  the  second  time, 
"  25,     Do.  third  time, 

July  Ij.  Destroying  weeds, 
Oct.    7  &  8,  Havesiing  and  measuring, 


$38  75 

N.  B.  The  time  of  topping  the  stalks,  and   housing 

the  but  or  bottom  stalks,  not   taken  in  the  estimate, 

the  value  of  which  we  think  equal  to  li  ton  of  hay. 

Here  follow  accounts  of  other  crops;  for  particulars 

of  planting,  &.C.  reference  can  be  had  to  the  different 

authorities  quoted: 
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Rom  INO  \Vhe.»t  Ground. — Farmers  are  often 
heard  rnournino;  the  effects  of  winter  in  injuring  their 
wheat  fields.  The  great  and  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature ihrow  the  roots  out  of  the  ground,  and  thus 
kill  the  plant.  Rolling  the  ground  after  the  wheat  is 
sown  has  a  very  great  tendency  to  prevent  injury  from 
frost  and  ihaws.  Next  harvest,  many  a  one,  we  dare 
say,  will  lament  that  he  did  not  get  and  use  a  roller. 
[JVcw  I'ork  Farmer. 


AGRict;i.TnrE,— says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  though, 
in  general  capable  of  being  reduced  to  simple  princi- 
plr's.yet  requires,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  variety  of 
knowledge  than  any  other  art. 

A  potato  vine  was  pulled  on  the  lot  of  George  Wel- 
ler,  of  Greenwich,  this  season,  which  was  10  feet  2 
inches  in  length.  We  understand  the  potatoes  were 
of  a  size  proportionate  with  the  vine. — Belv.  Apollo. 

Agp.icui.tural  THRtFT.— Gen.  James  Shelby,  of 
this  counly,  sold  a  few  days  since,  a  flock  of  160 
mules,  raised  on  his  plantation,  (or  the  sum  of  $1!, 840 
casli  in  hand.  Fourteen  of  these  mules  were  pur- 
chaser! by  the  agent  of  a  gentleman  of  Cuba,  and  were 
sold  for  ^130  ea'ch,  making  an  aggregate  of  $l,n20  for 
for  the  14-— Le.ri»g/o/i  (A'l/.)  Intelligencer. 


Wr.ATiiER  AT  Halifax,  N.  S.— During  the 
night-time  in  the  month  of  iMay  last,  the  thermome- 
ter was  below  freezing  2  I  limes,  and  on  the  11th  was 
as  low  as  19  degrees.  In  June  it  was  no  less  than  7 
times  at  or  befow  32.  In  July  it  was  only  eight 
times  above  50,  and  on  ihrce  occasions  it  was  below 
40.  In  Aiinust  it  was  nearly  similar.  Sep.  23,  the 
thermometer  was  at  30. 


Some  of  the  British  West  India  sugar  planters,  are 
looking  al  the  lands  of  Florida,  w  lib  a  view  of  remov- 
ing ihere,  in  consequence  of  the  bill  which  has  pass- 
ed'Parliament  abolishing  slavery. 


Nu  33-Vor,.  15.] 
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(From  tlio  London  Horticultural  Itegister.) 

ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY,  CULTURE, 

AND  PROPACiATION  OF  HERBS. 

Balm,  Melissa  f)/]ici»io/is,  called  by  llie  ancient 
Greeks  Melissciphylhim,  or  Bee-leaf,  receives  its  ge- 
neric name  from  the  Greek  word  Meti,  lioney,  because 
bees  gallier  an  abundance  of  honey  from  its  flowers. 
Its  smell  has  been  supposed  to  be  very  attr;:iiive  to 
bees,  and  hence  arose  the  custom  of  dressing  liives 
with  balm  and  honey,  or  sugar,  previous  to  taking  a 
BWarm,  a  practice  which  slill  prevails.  Pliny  men- 
tions the  use  of  these  means  as  prevailing  in  his  day, 
and  he  considered  the  juice  to  be  a  good  remedy  in 
case  of  being  stung  l)y  either  bees  or  wasps,  Virgil 
recommended  the  use  of  the  juice  to  entice  back  a 
swarm  that  had  strayed,  supposing  it  to  be  capable  of 
effecting  that  object.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  whence,  according  to  the  best  authority,  it 
was  introduced  into  tliis  country,  in  1573.  Our  old 
English  herbalists  speak  liighlyof  its  medicinal  proper- 
lies,  but  it  has  nearly  fallen  into  disuse,  except  in  a 
decoction  which  is  drank  in  levers,  &.c.  Dr.  VVhit- 
law,  in  his  "jMedical  Discoveries,"  mentions  it  as  good 
for  hypochondriac  and  hysterical  complaints,  as  well 
as  for  palpilatioris  of  the  heart. 

Propagation  and  Cullure. — It  is  propogateJ  by  a 
division  of  the  roots,  or  by  slipping  a  single  stem  from 
the  root.  The  I'lrmrr  method  may  be  adopted  either 
in  spring  or  autumn.  Plant,  in  emnmon  light  soil, 
both  slips  and  roots,  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  the 
plants  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  giving  a  Hide 
water  if  tliey  should  require  it,  and  they  will  soon 
grow  very  freely. 

To  Galherfor  Drying. — Clioose  a  fine  day,  just  be- 
fore the  plants  come  into  flower,  for  at  that  time  they 
possess  the  most  strength.  Dry  this  herb  in  the  shade, 
as  rapidlv  as  possible,  or  it  will  partially  lose  both  its 
quality  and  color;  an  healed  oven  which  affords  a  good 
warmth  will  serve  ihe  purpose  well;  perhaps  nothing 
answers  belter  than  a  small  press.  When  dry,  wrap 
it  up  in  white  paper,  and  keep  it  in  a  drawer  till 
wanted  for  use. 

Basit.. — There  are  about  twenty  different  species 
of  Basil,  but  only  two  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
for  domedic  purp.jses,  viz  :  the  sweet  or  common 
(Ocymun  basiliciirn)  which  grows  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  or  more,  and  the  O.  minimum,  or  least,  which 
seldom  attains  more  than  six  or  eight  inches.  They 
are  both  annuals,  natives  of  India,  and  ccjnsequently 
tender.  The  former  was  introduced  in  1548,  and  the 
latter  in  1573.  The  generic  name,  according  to  Ma- 
thiolus,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ozo,  to  smell, 
although  others  think  it  was  named  after  Oi;ymu3, 
who  first  ordained  the  combats  in  honor  of  Pallas.  It 
was  also  called  Basilicnm,  ami  hence  the  latter  name 
is  by  our  modern  botanists  referred  to  the  common 
species.  The  whole  genus  appears  to  have  been  held 
in  orreat  abhorrence  by  many  of  the  ancients.  An 
opinion  generally  prevailed,  that  if  pounded  and  put 
under  a  stone,  it  would  breed  serpents,  Chrysippus 
condemned  it  iOO  years'  before  the  christian  era,  as 
being  hurtful  both  to  the  sight  and  to  the  intelk-cts. 
Hollerus  related  that  an  Italian  had  a  scorpion  bred  in 
his  brain,  by  only  repeatedly  smelling  of  Basil.  The 
Africans  believed  that  if  any  person  were  stung  by  a 
scorpion  on  the  same  day  tliat  he  had  eaten  basil,  he 
could  not  possibly  survive.  Diodorous  thought  that 
the  eating  of  it  wonid  breed  insects  in  the  body.  The 
Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  sowed  the  seeds  with 
many  bitter  curses,  treading  them  down  with  their 
feel,  and  praying  to  the  gods  that  the  seed  might  not 
vegetate,  believinj  firmly  that  the  more  they  were 
cursed,  the  better  they  would  prosper.  Many  of  the 
Roman  physicians  considered  this  herb  to  be  valuable 
in  medicine  Galen,  a  Greek  wriier  on  medicine, 
who  lived  about  A.  D.  103,  says,  basil  was  eaten  by 
many  persons  in  his  time;  and  Gerard   remarks  that 


"the  srnell  of  this  plant  is  good  for  the  licarte  and  the 
head,  that  takelh  away  sorrowfulnesse  whicli  commelh 
of  inelaneholie,  and  maketh  a  man  nierrie,  and  glad." 
Schriider,  and  other  medical  writers  of  later  days, 
give  it  the  virtue  of  cleansing  the  lungs. 

Culture. — In  the  end  of  March,  sow  the  seeds  in  a 
slight  liotbed,  but  if  it  be  not  convenient  to  make  up 
a  bed  for  ihe  purpose,  sow  tliem  in  boxes  or  pans,  and 
p'ace  tliein  in  a  cucumber  frame,  or  a  forcing-hou.-e. 
When  the  pianlsare  grown  a  good  size,  expose  them 
gradually  to  the  open  air.  Afterwards  lake  ihem  up 
in  liltio  bunches  of  three  or  four  together,  with  good 
balls,  which  is  more  to  be  recommended  than  takii  g 
them  up  singly,  and  transplant  them  in  a  warm  south 
border  of  light  rich  earth,  placing  them  in  rows,  al- 
lowing six  inches  both  between  the  rows  and  from 
plant  to  plant.  If  the  weather  prove  dry, give  a  little 
water,  and  they  will  soon  take  root  and  grow  a  good 
size.  Persons  having  no  other  convenience  may  sow 
the  seeds  broadcast  on  a  warm  south  border  of  lin-ht 
fine  soil,  and  if  the  season  prove  favorable,  tliey  will 
succeed  pretiy-well,  but  they  never  attain  any  tiling 
like  the  size  of  those  treated  on  the  other  method. 

BoRAOE,  (Borago  officinalis  ) — Tlie  name  of  this 
plant  is  derived  from  Cor.  heart,  anil  ago,  to  affect,  on 
account  of  its  supposed  cordial  qualities.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  indigenous,  though  some  think  it 
was  originally  brought  from  Aleppo.  Parkinson,  who 
died  about  1640,  states  that  it  grew  plentifully  in 
Kent,  in  his  day.  The  whole  herb  is  succulent  and 
very  mucilaginous,  having  a  peculiarly  faint  smeli 
when  bruised.  It  was  formerly  held  in  great  esteem 
as  a  cordial;  though  now  but  little  noticed  for  any 
thing  but  cool  tankards,  which  supply  a  very  pleasant 
summer  drink.  Tlie  young  loaves  may  be  used  as  a 
salad,  and  are  considered  very  wholesome 

Culture. — It  is  an  annual,  and  is  raised  from  seeds, 
which  may  be  sown  in  a  light  dry  soil,  from  March 
to  May,  either  broadcast,  or  in  drills  eight  inches  apart. 
Where  they  come  up  thick,  let  them  be  thinned  out 
to  a  proper  distance.  They  will  not  bear  transplant- 
ing, in  consequence  of  having  long  tap  roots,  unless 
this  operation  be  performed  with  great  care  while  the 
plants  are  very  young.  If  they  be  allowed  to  ripen 
and  shed  ilieir  seeds,  an  abundance  of  young  plants 
will  grow  for  a  crop  the  following  spring. 

Camomile,  Aathcmis  nohilis  — The  fabulous  story 
of  the  origin  of  this  plant  is,  that  Anthemis,  a  virgin 
shepherdess,  kept  her  flock  near  the  cave  where  one 
of  the  Sybils  delivered  her  oracles.  Anthemis  fre- 
quently assisted  at  these  ceremonies,  and  being  present 
when  the  fate  of  lovers  was  to  be  decided,  was  so 
frightened,  by  Arphoiles  bursting  abruptly  into  the 
cave  to  know  his  doom,  that  she  died  on  the  spot,  and 
was  instantly  changed  into  the  plant  that  bears  her 
name.  Botanists,  however,  both  ancient  and  modern 
derive  its  name  from  a  more  rational  source,  viz:  An- 
themon,  a  flower,  because  the  pianlsare  covered  witli 
flowers.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  camomiles  have 
long  been  known  and  appreciated,  and,  according  ti 
Pliny,  Ihe  first  person  who  appears  to  have  recom- 
mended this  herb  as  a  medicine  lived  lo  a  gieat  an-e, 
without  ever  experiencing  a  day's  illness.  The  com- 
mon single  camoiniles  are  preferable  as  a  medicine  to 
the  double  flow'ers,  having  a  greater  quanlily  of  the 
yellow  Hirum,  but  the  double  ones  are  most  esteemed 
as  a  marketable  commodity.  The  leave-  of  the  plant 
are  commended,  in  preference  to  the  blossoms,  as  a 
digestive,  laxative,  emollient,  and  diuretic  medicine. 
The  Romans  dried  and  preserved  both  the  flowers  and 
leaves  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  lor  the  making  of 
winter  garlands.  The  powder  of  dried  camomile  flow- 
ers was  used  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides  as  a  cure  for 
intermittent  fevers.  It  is  staled  by  Boerhaave,  that 
the  oil  obtained  from  camomiles,  made  into  pills  with 
a  little  bread,  and  given  two  hours  before  meals,  and 
after  a  considerable  fasting,  is  a  cerlain  cure  for  worms. 
Although  the  flowers  are  considered  tonic,  carminative, 
and  slightly  anodyne,  yet  a  strong  infusion  of  them. 


taken  in  a  warm  state,  operates  as  a  powerful  eme- 
tic. 

Cullure. — The  single  variety,  although  pnssessina 
stronger  qnalilies,  is  but  little  cultivated.  It  is  chiefly 
found  in  gravelly  pastures  and  by  road  sides.  Both 
the  single  and  the  double  are  perennials;  ihey  are 
propagated  by  dividing  llie  roots,  and  |)lanting  ihena  in 
fniiill  patches  in  .M;irch  or  April,  about  eiglil  inches 
apart,  in  a  light  sandy  soil.  If  the  weather  be  dry, 
give  a  little  water  until  ihey  have  rooted;  they  will 
ihen  soon  cover  the  whole  bed,  anil  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  flowers  for  several  months  in  succession. 

The  flowers  shinild  be  pulled  from  time  to  time  as 
they  make  their  appearance,  fine  days  being  always 
selected  fur  the  purpose,  and  the  flowers  beino-  per- 
fectly dry.  When  gathered,  lay  them  on  a  mat  or 
sheet,  and  spread  them  out  in  the  sun  rnornino'  and 
evening.  Never  allow  them  to  be  exposed  to  wet,  or 
even  to  the  mid-day  sun,  fur  they  are  liable  to  lose 
their  virtues  by  Ihe  effect  of  the  latter,  and  their  color 
by  the  former.  When  well  dried,  put  them  in  paper 
bags,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  dry  but  close  drawer,  un- 
til required  for  use. 

Cauaway,  (Carum  Carui.)— The  name  of  this 
plant,  according  to  Pliny,  is  derived  from  the  country 
of  which  it  is  a  native,  viz:  Caria  in  Asia  Minor. — 
Dioscorides,  physician  to  Anthony,  who  wrote  on 
medicine  and  botany, about  the  beginning  of  the  chris- 
tian era,  calls  it  Carum  because  the  seeds  were  first 
brought  from  Caria.  Our  botanical  catalogues  men- 
tion it  as  a  native  of  Britain.  It  certainly  grows 
spontaneously  and  very  freely  in  British  soil,  and  as 
the  Romans  used  much  of  it  in  their  domestic  cookery, 
it  is  possible  Ihey  were  the  first  who  cultivated  il  in 
England.  Whether  they  introduced  it  or  found  it 
growing  wild  in  this  country  is  uncertain. 

Cxdturc. — If  the  seed  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  it 
flowers  and  bears  seed  the  following  summer,  but 
when  sown  in  March  or  April,  it  does  not  bear  seed 
till  the  summer  of  the  second  year.  It  requires  sandy 
loam;  it  is  generally  sown  broadcast,  and,  when  the 
plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  should  be 
thinned  out  to  six  inches  apart.  No  further  trouble 
is  then  required  than  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds. 
In  gathering  the  seeds,  pull  up  the  plants  altogether. 

Cheuvu,,  (Cha!rophy 'IImih  faiivum.) — The  gene- 
ric name  of  ihis  plant  is  derived  from  Chairo,  lo  re- 
joice, and  phyllon,  leaf;  from  the  cheerfulness  it  is 
supposed  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  those  who  eat  the 
leaves.  Il  is  annual,  and  generally  considered  a  na- 
tive of  England,  although  s;ime  think  it  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  It  is  cultivat- 
ed in  our  gardens  for  the  sake  of  the  young  leaves, 
which  are  used  both  in  soups  and  as  a  small  salad, 
with  mustard  and  cress.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Sy- 
rians cultivated  it,  and  that  they  supposed  it  capable 
of  eradicating  chronic  diseases.  Dioscorides  and  Ga- 
len considered  it  good  for  the  stomach,  and  for  com- 
plaints of  Ihe  liver.  The  roots  of  this  herb  were  for- 
merly eaten  after  the  manner  of   parsnips. 

Culture. — There  is  a  curled  variety,  which  is  con- 
sidered most  valuable.  Sow  thinly  broadcast  in  a 
warm  border,  about  once  a  month,  during  the  summer 
season.  When  the  p'anis  are  two,  three  or  four  inches 
high,  the  leaves  may  be  gathered  lor  use,  by  cutting 
the  plants  down  altogether,  as  they  will  put  forth 
again, 

Ci.AriY,  (S.'tlvi,i  Sclirea')  is  a  biennial  plant,  a  native 
of  Italy,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  England,  in 
laGi.  Occasionally  it  is  used  in  soups,  though  in  our 
opinion  the  smell  of  it  is  not  very  pleasant.  A  very 
agreeable  wine  is  made  by  boiling  ihe  flowering  part 
of  the  stem  with  sugar  at  the  time  it  is  in  full  blow. 
It  is  considered  a  good  medical  herb. 

Cullure — Sow  the  seeds  in  a  light  soil,  in  an  open 
part  of  tlie  garden,  any  time  about  March  or  April. 
When  the  plants  have  attained  the  height  of  three  or 
four  inches,  thin  them  out  lo  six  inches  apart.  Keep 
them  free  from  weeds,  and  Ihey  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
July. 
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CoBiAKDEB,  (Coriandnmi  sativum)  is  an  annual,  a 
native  of  England.  Us  name  is  supposed  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  Koris,  a  bug,  on  account  of  the  smell  of  the 
leaves  of  the  |  !ant.  The  seeds  are  used  to  conceal 
the  taste  of  senna,  and  they  prevent  the  griping  oc- 
casioned by  that  medicine.  They  are  also  covered 
with  sug.ir  as  a  sweetmeat. 

Culture. — Sow  the  seeds  in  March  or  April,  in 
light  soil,  in  any  part  of  the  garden,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther will  be  leijnired  than  to  keep  ihern  tree  from 
weeds.  The  seeds  will  ripen  about  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. 

Fennel,  (Anelhnm  Fceiiiculum.)— Probably  the 
specific  name  of  this  plant  is  derived  fruiu  ftenum, 
liay;  because  when  withered  and  dr:ed  like  hay,  it 
was  preserved  in  a  similar  manner  fur  winter.  It  is 
a  perennial,  and  according  to  our  Briiisli  botanisis, 
indigeiKius  to  this  country,  growing  in  abundance 
aboul  Feversliam,  in  Kent,  near  Urlghlun,  and  in 
many  other  places,  particularly  near  ihe  seacoast,  a 
situation  in  which  it  appears  most  to  delight.  The 
French  writers  think  it  ivas  originally  brought  from 
Syria;  but  we  are  inclined  to  consider  it  another  vari- 
ety called  Fceniculum  dulce,  or  Sweet  Fennel,  which 
is  mucli  cultivated  in  France  ai,d  Italy  under  the 
name  of  Finochio.  This  has  a  thick  stem,  and,  when 
earthed  up  and  blanched  like  celery,  eals  very  tender 
and  crisp.  This  lailer  sort  is  now  mure  generally 
cultivatfjl,  the  leaves  being  used  for  fish  and  other 
purpuSPS,  in  preference  to  the  common,  the  quality  of 
it  being  milder.  Fennel  is  regarded  as  a  very  whole- 
some herb;  every  part  of  it  agrees  well  with  the  sto- 
mach. It  is  used  in  broth  to  cleanse  the  blood,  and 
to  remove  obstruclions  from  the  liver.  The  seed  is  an 
excellent  carminative,  and  is  recommend^  d  for  those 
who  are  troubled  with  shortness  of  breath,  or  a  wheez- 
ing occaMoned  by  the  stoppage  of  the  lungs,  'ihe 
steam  arising  from  the  leaves  in  decoction  stiengihens 
the  sight;  the  herb  facilitates  digestiur.  when  chewed; 
a  decoction  of  it  is  useful  in  small  po.\  and  measles, 
and  the  roots  boiled  in  wine  are  said  to  he  good  for  the 
dropsy.  Some  of  the  ancient  physicians  thought  it  an 
excellent  remedy  for  the  venom  of  serpents  and  other 
reptiles.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  tor  sea- 
soning; even  the  bakers  placed  it  in  the  oven  under 
iheir  bread  to  give  it  a  pleasant  flavor. 

CvUme. — Fennel  is  propagated  both  by  seeds  and 
a  division  of  the  roots;  ii  will  thrive  in  any  soil  or 
situation.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  iMarch  or 
April.  

THE  BRIGHTON  ANTHEUM. 
Havinor  visited  Brighton  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
this  stupendous  erection,  we  are  enabled  lo  give  our 
readers  a  I'aiiliful  description  of  the  design  from  our 
own  observations.  We  confess  that  we  were  both  as- 
tonished and  delighted  at  the  boldness  and  simpticily 
of  the  edifice;  it  rises  like  a  little  world  out  of  the 
earth;  already  it  promises  to  form  a  new  era  in  the 
art  of  gardening,  and  to  bring  about  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  that  of  exotic  horticulture. 

The  dome,  of  which  the  diameter  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty-tour  feet,  and  its  height  sixty-four  feet,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cupola,  is  supported  by  twenty  cast-iron 
principals,  and  the  same  number  of  au.\iliary  ribs,  the 
former  of  wliich  butt  against  a  strong  iron  ring  in  the 
centre,  and  thus  form  a  gigantic  arch  without  the  aid 
of  prop  or  pillar.  The  principals  spring  from  a  solid 
mass  of  rock-work,  ten  leet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  are  lied  together  by  seven  cast-iron  purlings 
or  hoops,  which  support  the  wrought  iron  sash-bars  to 
carry  the  glass.  Notwithstanding  the  solidity  of  the 
building,  the  lightness  of  its  appearance  from  the 
centre  is  truly  astonishing,  from  which  |ioint  yon  can 
only  perceive  the  edge  of  each  principal,  giving  it  an 
almost  I'airy-like  creation.  Around  this  dome,  an  outer 
circle  is  forming,  which  when  completed  will  make 
the  circumference  about  seven  hundred  feet. 

The  planting  of  the  interior  has  already  commenced, 
and  we  wars  allowed  to  inspect  the  model  and  map, 


or  plan  of  the  grounds,  so  as  to  describe  it  accurately. 
The  centre  of  the  building,  which  will  be  healed  on 
a  novel  plan,  is  to  form  a  Palmarium  for  the  "nobles 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,"  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
tribes  of  the  Musae  and  Palm  will  be  seen  here  in 
greater  beauty  than  they  have  ever  yei  been  beheld 
by  man.  Neither  wind  nor  weather  can  aflfLCt  them, 
and  they  will  be  surrounded  by  Ihe  choicest  and  most 
beautiful  climbers  ever  yet  congregated  into  one  spot. 
To  the  north  of  the  Palmarium,  a  hill  of  considerable 
height  arises,  elevating  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in 
a  most  natural  and  picturesque  manner,  at  the  same 
time  affording  walks  over  the  summit,  from  which  the 
plants  can  be  looked  down  upon.  At  the  foot  of  this 
iiill,  a  small  lake  or  aquarium  is  formed,  where  the 
beautiful  family  of  the  Nympha;  are  to  float  amidst 
other  curious  aquatics.  A  biidge  ihrown  over  this 
piece  of  water  aflords  the  opportunity  of  looking  down 
upon  the  plants,  whilst  it  adds  to  the  delusion  of  the 
scene.  In  another  part,  a  massive  rock  rears  its  rug- 
ged form,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  the  singular 
tribes  of  succulents.  These  are  surrounded  by  spa- 
cious gravel  walks,  and  grassy  brinks  covered  with 
flowers,  and  overhung  by  trees  and  shrubs  from  all  the 
warmer  quarters  of  the  globe. 

This  princely  undertaking  has  been  wholly  designed 
and  executed  by  an  individual  well  known  to  the  world 
by  his  writings  on  plants,  particularly  the  Pomarium 
Brittanicum,  Flora  Historica,  &.c.  It  is  expected  to 
be  entirely  completed  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  it  will  realize  Mr.  Phillips'  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Indeed  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  Its  success  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
for  we  are  sure  no  person  will  go  to  Brighton  without 
visiting  this  unique  garden,  which  so  entirely  leaves 
in  the  shade  the  most  splendid  conservatories  hitherto 
erected,  with  which  they  will  bear  no  .sort  of  compari- 
son. We  were  pleated  to  learn  that  many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  as  well  as  nurserymen  and  gardeners, 
have  already  sent  presents  of  plants  to  assist  Mr.  Phil- 
lips in  his  spirited  undertaking.  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  has  been  a  liberal  contributor,  and  we 
hope  others  who  have  collections  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample, for  it  may  be  deemed  a  national  institution, 
which   cannot  fail   to  produce  many  beneficial  results. 

[We  had  marked  the  above  extract  for  insertion, 
when,  to  our  great  surprise  and  equal  regret,  we  saw, 
in  the  American  of  Friday  last,  the  following  account:] 

Brighton,  (Eng.)  September  1. 
Fall  of  the   Brighton  Antheum. 

This  stupendous  structure  has  shared  Ihe  fate  of  the 
Brunswick  Theatre;  but  happily  the  destruction  of  it 
has  not  been  attended  with  loss  of  life.  It  fell  on  Fri- 
day evening  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  Ihe  noise 
it  made  resembled  the  distant  rumbling  of  thunder. 

This  immense  edifice  was  commenced  about  twelve 
months  since,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  eminent 
botanist,  Mr.  Phillips,  of  this  town,  whose  knowledge 
of  Horticulture  is  very  eNtensive.  The  building  was 
composed  entirely  of  iron,  weighing  between  400  and 
500  tons,  and  it  formed  the  largest  dome  ever  con- 
structed, exceeding  in  size  that  of  St.  Peter's,  in 
Rome,  by  upwards  of  8000  superficial  feet.  The  gla- 
zing, which  was  lo  have  comnienced  on  Monday, 
would  have  taken  a  long  lime  to  complete,  it  requiring 
nearly  two  acres  of  glass  to  cover  the  dome.  The 
planting  had  been  commenced  some  time,  the  choicest 
plants  had  been  collected,  and  a  great  many  eminent 
persons  were  contributors,  including  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire. The  work  hail  progressed  rapidly,  and  the 
building  promised  to  stand  a  mimument  of  architectural 
beauty.  A  great  portion  of  the  scaftolding  had  been 
removed,  and  on  Friday  afternoon  the  whole  of  it  was 
taken  down,  and  every  thing  appeared  firm.  In  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  however,  a  portion  of  the  iron 
work  was  heard  to  crack,  and  the  workmen  having 
timely  notice  of  the  same,  removed  from  the  premises. 
The  cracking  continued  for  some  time,  and  then  fears 
were  entertained  lor  its  safety.  The  principal  gardensr 


had  scarcely  left  the  interior,  when  it  came  tumbling 
down  with  an  awful  crash,  Ihe  immense  libs  of  iron 
snapt  asunder  in  ten  thousand  pieces,  and  a  great  part 
of  it,  from  the  height  it  fell,  was  buried  several  feet 
in  Ihe  earth.  The  destruction  of  this  great  edifice  is 
accounted  for  only  by  the  immense  weight  of  iron  at 
the  top,  which,  when  unsupported  by  ihe  scaffolding, 
folded  in,  and  forced  its  way  to  the  ground.  The 
ruins  were  visited  yesterday  by  several  hundred  per- 
sons. It  was  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
town,  and  would  have  formed  one  of  the  most  splendid 
ornaments  in  the  world. 


Fall  Transphnting. — As  soon  as  a  plant  has 
so  far  completed  ils  summer  growth,  or  matured  its 
wood,  as  lo  begin  lo  drop  its  leaves,  it  may  be  lians- 
planted  with  safely.  Transplanting  in  the  fall,  in 
preference  lo  thai  in  the  spring,  has  many  exjierienced 
and  decided  advocates.  No  person  who  wishes  lo 
set  out  plants  should  neglect  to  do  it  in  Ihe  fall,  if  ho 
has  the  means  and  the  lime.  If  delayed  until  spring, 
it  is  often  put  off  for  years.  More  depends  on  the 
care  in  taking  up  the  plants  than  on  the  season.  Last 
spring  we  look  up  an  apricot  tree,  15  to  18  feet  high, 
in  full  bloom,  and  carried  il  half  a  mile.  It  ripened 
fruit,  and  showed  no  indications  of  having  received 
injury.  On  taking  it  up  the  roots  were  immediately 
put  into  a  large  tub,  and  covered  with  water  and  soil. 
Whether  tran.'-planted  in  the  fall  or  spring,  the  fibrous 
roots  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  as  little  as  possible. 
When  a  plant  is  in  foliage,  or  in  a  growing  siale,  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  soon  and  how  greatly  it  is  afTecled 
by  an  exposure  of  the  roots  lo  the  sun  or  air  the  short- 
est possible  lime.  A  fish  out  of  water,  or  a  person 
immersed  in  it,  is  not  more  sensitive. — A'eio  York 
Farmer. 


Reapfikld  against  all  Connecticut. — We 
have  just  examined  some  large  onions,  raised  by  Mr. 
Madison  Page,  of  Readfield,  some  of  which  were 
nearly  a  fool  and  a  half  in  circumference  — that  is  to 
say,  fifteen  incites.  Mr.  Page  raised  fifteen  bushels 
upon  a  piece  of  ground  fifteen  feet  square,  after  Ihe 
rate  of  two  thousand  nine  Inindreil  and  Jtnir  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  ground  was  rich  —  the  seed  was 
planted  early,  and  Ihe  ground  ihen  pressed  down 
VERY  HARD. — Maine  Farmer. 


Influence  OF  THE  Moon  on  Rain. — From  the. 
comparison  of  a  series  of  observations,  continued  for 
iwenty-eisht  years  at  Munich,  Stultgard,  and  Augs- 
burg, by  Professor  JSchubler,  il  ajipears  that  Ihe  ina.v- 
imum  number  of  rainy  days  takes  place  between  the 
first  quarter  and  the  new  moon.  'J'lie  number  of 
rainy  days  in  the  last  of  these  intervals  is  lo  that  in 
the  first  as  696  lo  815,  or  in  round  numbers,  as  5  lo 
G.  And  this  propuriion  is  not  only  true  of  the  twen- 
ty years  taken  together,  but  also  of  the  separate 
groups  of  four  years,  which  give  analogous  numbers; 
we  therefore  conclude  that  it  rains  more  frequently 
during  the  wane  of  the  moon.  The  result  obtained 
by  Schubler  receives  support  from  a  series  of  observa- 
tions made  by  Pilgrim,  who  found  the  falls  nf  rain  to 
be  as  follows:  New  moon  26,  mean  of  the  two  quar- 
ters 25,  full  moon  29;  consequently  at  Vienna  as  at 
Augsburg  and  Stultgard,  it  rains  more  frecpiently  on 
Ihe  day  of  the  full,  than  on  that  of  the  new  moon. — 
Atago  remarks  in  regard  lo  the  observations,  'Confi- 
ning ourselves  lo  the  principal  results,  it  seems  difH- 
ciilt  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  moon  exeicises  an 
influence  on  our  atmosphere;  that  in  virtue  of  this  in- 
fluence rain  falls  more  frequently  towards  ihe  second 
octant,  than  at  any  other  epoch  of  the  lunar  month; 
and,  lastly,  that  Ihe  chances  of  rain  are  fewest  b«- 
tweeii  the  last  quarter  and  the  fourth  octant." 

Some  of  the  Cherry  Trees  on  the  Cameron  Farm, 
near  Alexandria,  D.  C.  have  budded  and  blossomed 
anew  lately,  and  give  indications,  at  pieient,  of  yield- 
ing a  second  growth  of  fruit. 
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DUTCH  BUTTER. 

The  superior  quality  of  tlie  Uulcli  Butler  may 
probably  ])ruceed,  iii  part  al  least,  I'roiii  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  partly  from  the  breed  of  cows;  but  uiost 
of  all,  from  the  careful  and  cleanly  manner  in  uhali 
all  the  operations  of  tlie  dairy,  regarding  buller  in 
particular  are  conducted  in  thitcouniry.  Thesuil,in 
all  parts  of  Holland,  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
meadow  iTasses.  And  though  much  of  thf  soil  is  loo 
pamy,  yet  it  is  rich;  and  being  impregnated  with  salt, 
with  which  il;e  herbage  is  also  tinged,  the  cows  cat  a 
large  ([uanliiy  of  the  herbage  with  impunity, and  which 
no'doubt,  enriches  the  quality  of  the  milk.  The  cli- 
mate toi.',  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cows.  Ithasbeen 
found,  from  experience,  that  when  cows  are  fed  upon 
good  natural  herbage,  the  butter  is  richer,  and  has  a 
finer  flavor,  than  when  the  same  cows  are  fed  on  clo- 
ver, turnips  and  artificial  grasses.  The  cows  in  Hol- 
land give  a  greater  ([uantity  of  butter  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  milk. 

The  cows  of  the  improved  dairy  breed  in  this  coun- 
try, that  are  fed  on  artificial  herbage,  give  more  milk 
and  less  butter,  than  the  same  do  when  cows  are  fed 
on  natural  pastures.  All  cows  that  are  in  good  con- 
dition always  give  richer  milk  than  the  same  cows 
when  they  are  lean. 

The  superior  quality  of  the  butter  proceeds  more 
from  the  cleanly  and  car-eful  manner  in  which  it  is 
manufactured  than  any  other  cause.  The  milk,  when 
drawn  from  the  cows,  if  butter  is  to  be  made,  is  pour- 
ed into  earthen  ware,  or  wooden  dishes,  to  cool,  in 
well-aired  milk  house  for  twelve,  eighteen  or  twenty- 
four  liours.  The  cream  is  either  floated  over  the  sides 
of  the  coolers,  or  taken  oft'  with  a  skimming  dish  and 
stored  in  ajar,  till  as  much  is  collected  as  may  be 
convenient  to  be  churned  atone  tune.  And  to  prevent 
decomposition  of  the  cream,  it  is  stirred  about  once  or 
twice  every  day  with  a  wooden  spattle.  The  cream 
is  churned  in  an  upright  churn,  the  staff  of  which  is 
moved  by  a  gin  turned  by  a  horse.  Two  hours  are 
generally  allowed  for  the  churning  process.  When 
the  cream  is  too  cold,  it  is  warmed  by  throwing  some 
hot  water  into  the  churn,  to  bring  it  to  about  7U  or  75 
degrees  of  temperature  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The 
butter,  when  taken  out  of  the  churn,  is  placed  in  cold 
water,  and  the  milk  is  carefully  washed  out  of  il  by 
kneading  it  with  the  hand  or  skinjming  dish,  in  re- 
newed changes  of  water.  The  butter  :s  then  salted 
with  the  finest  salt,  which  requires  to  be  minutely 
mixed  with  the  hnixer. —London  Quarterly  Journal 
ofJljp'icuUurc. 


Cotton  Seed  Oil. — A  writer  in  the  Southern 
Baimer,  alter  speaking  of  a  greatly  improved  ma- 
chine for  hulling  the  seed,  invented  by  L.  Johnson, 
Esq.  of  Madison,  Ga.,  thus  estimates,  rather  highly, 
the  benefits  of  cotton  seed  oil: 

"It  remains  to  show  the  immense  advantage 
which  is  in  store  for  this  country, from  this  at  present 
unimproved  resource.  The  cotton  crop  of  Georgia, 
for  instance,  is  250,000  bales,  which,  at  the  usual 
price  obtained  is  equal  to  6,000,000  dollars.  In  the 
seed  this  crop  weighs  three  hundred  millions,  and  takes 
about  600,000  acres  to  produce  it.  'I'he  fibres  when 
taken  oft',  being  one-fourth  of  the  weight,  leave  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  of  seed, 
which,  at  thirty  weight  to  the  bushel,  leaves  in  bush- 
els, 7,iOO,000.  From  this  quantity,  substract  one 
million  and  a  half,  necessary  to  plant  600,000  acres, 
and  there  will  then  be  a  balance  of  si.x  millions,  equal 
to  three  millions  of  gallons  of  oil,  or  three  millions  of 
dollars,  half  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop — one  which 
is  such  a  vast  source  of  wealth  to  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia; This  is  exclusive  too  of  the  cake,  worth  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  more. 


Brooks'  P.vte.nt  Sii.rc  Splnner  and  Twister. — 
This  machine  for  spinning,  doubling,  and  twisting 
silk,  may  be  seen  at  our  oflice.  It  is  very  simple  in 
its  operation,  and  perlorms  its  work  willi  ease  and 
neatness.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Adam  Brooks,  of 
Scituate,  Mass.,  who  has  secured  a  patent  for  it.  This 
machine  promises  to  be  an  iiii]iortant  aid  to  those  who 
wish  to  cultivate  and  manufacture  silk,  as  by  it,  the 
silk  may  be  reeled  or  spun  from  the  cocoons,  doubled, 
twisted,  and  made  into  thread,  warp,  or  filling,  ac- 
cording to  the  designs  of  the  operator. 

Nothing  now  is  wanting  to  enable  every  farmer  to 
cultivate  and  manufacture  his  own  silk,  and  not  only 
to  furnish  himself,  but  also  prepare  what  he  does  not 
want,  in  a  neat  and  expeditious  manner,  fur  the  mar- 
ket. We  sincerely  hope  INIr.  Brooks  will  meet  with  an 
ample  reward  foi  his  ingenuity. — Maine  Farmer. 


]VIXSC£I.I.AN£OUS. 


THE  CASHMERE  ANGORA  SHAWL  GOAT. 

The  last  number  of  Silliman's  Journal  contains  a 
description  of  this  animal,  and  the  attempts  to  domes- 
ticate it  in  Europe.  The  first  race,  impoited  Irom 
Persia  to  France,  under  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment, promised  little  profit  to  their  owners.  They 
were  healthy  and  hardy,  of  various  sizes  and  colors. 
The  soft  fleece,  which  alone  was  valuable,  was  very 
small  in  quantity,  overgrown  and  almost  concealed  by 
long  hairs.  After  a  few  years,  a  very  superior  herd 
was  raised  at  Versailles,  possessing  the  best  qualities 
of  the  original  Cashmere,  with  those  of  the  .soft, 
silky-haired  native  Angora.  Some  of  this  improved 
breed  yielded  thirty  ounces  of  down  in  one  season, 
and  the  whole  herd  produced  from  twelve  to  twenty 
ounces  each;  while  the  original  Cashmere  never 
yields  more  than  Jour,  and  seldom  exceeds  (too  ounces. 
I'he  animals  are  less  capricious  than  the  common  goat, 
may  be  more  easily  kept  in  a  flock,  and  more  docile 
than  sheep.  The  down  falls  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  wool  from  sheep,  in  the  month  of  Maich,  and  may 
be  taken  off  in  locks,  by  separating  il  gently  with  tlie 
hand  from  the  skin.  It  is  best,  however,  when  shear- 
ed off'  in  one  fleece,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  loosen.  The 
parallelism  is  thus  better  preserved,  and  il  is  more 
readily  combed  and  prepared  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

They  are  not  difficult  to  keep,  but  are  allowed  to 
remain  all  winter  in  open  sheds.  Like  all  other 
browsing  animals,  they  prefer  the  leaves  of  trees,  but 
thrive  well  on  hay, straw,  green  fodder,  or  in  meadows. 
Mr.  Polonceau,  the  owner  of  the  flock  at  Versailles, 
at  first  gave  them  aromatic  herbs,  occasionally  for  a 
year  or  two;  but  of  late,  has  discontinued  the  use  of 
them,  without  any  injurious  effect.  The  down  com- 
mences growing  in  September,  arrives  at  full  maturi- 
ty in  March,  when  it  tails  oft',  unless  removed  artifi- 
cially. The  British  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  awarded  to 
William  Riley,  their  gold  Isis  medal  for  his  importa- 
tion Irom  France,  of  a  select  number  of  these  animals, 
with  a  view  of  introducing  them  into  the  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  the 
southern  parts  of  which  are  in  corresponding  south 
latitudes  with  Cashmere  in  Thibet,  and  Angora  in 
Asia  Minor  in  ihe  north.  Versailles,  where  this  herd 
is  so  flourishing,  producing  more  down  than  in  their 
native  districts,  is  twelve  or  fourteen  degrees  farther 
north  than  Thibet,  and  eight  degrees  farther  north 
than  Angora,  which  is  in  north  latitude  forty,  two 
hundred  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Constantinople. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Journal,  from  whose  let- 
ter we  have  abridged  these  particulars,  concludes  wiili 
the  following  suggestions: — 

From  reviewing  all  these  localities,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  our  own  country,  within  its  boundless  va- 
rieties of  climate  and  vegetable  productions,  may 
yield  such  favored  spots,  as  will  enable  the  enterpris- 


ing agriculturist  to  domesticate  this  valuable  animal, 
as  Well  as  the  choice  varieties  of  foreign  sheep;  and 
with  much  greater  probabilities  of  success,  than  at- 
tended the  first  altempts  at  the  culture  of  silk,  which 
was,  forages,  believed  to  be  a  particular  gift  of  Hea- 
ven to  China,  from  whence  it  was  not  deemed  possi- 
ble to  extend  it,  to  any  other  region  of  the   globe. 

M.  Polonceau,  who  has  the  choicest  herd  in  Eu- 
rope, pehaps  the  only  one  of  Cashmere  Angora,  dis- 
posed of  four  to  Ihe  King  of  Wirlemburg,  in  1828, 
for  the  small  sum  of  three  thousand  four  hundred 
francs;  and  in  1831  parted  with  thirteen  more  to  Mr. 
Riley,  as  above  staled.  This  race  of  animals  have 
not  in  Ihe  least  degener.Tled,  since  they  first  came 
into  INI.  Polonceau's  possession,  ten  years  a"o,  but 
their  peculiar  properties  become  annually  more  and 
more  fixed.  The  superior  quality  and  quantity  of 
their  fleeces,  with  the  precious  naiure  of  the  materials 
oft'er  strong  inducements  to  the  agricultural  capitalist, 
of  some  of  our  mild  hill  countries,  to  obtain  some  of 
them  by  way  of  trial. 

The  herds  of  M.  Polonceau  are  probably,  by  this 
time,  so  numerous  as  to  enable  him  to  sell  a  sufficient 
number  for  an  experiment,  which,  if  successful,  would 
secure  a  profit  to  the  proprietor,  and  accomplish  an 
important  national  object.  The  peculiarities  of  climate 
and  the  vegetable  productions  of  Angora,  with  the 
habits  of  the  goat  on  its  native  soil,  might  be  ascer- 
tained beyond  doubt,  by  application  toour  countryman. 
Commodore  Porter,  who  is  investigating  a  variety  of 
subjects  in  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  most  interesting 
to  science,  manufactures  and  commerce. — Boston 
Courier. 


A  BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW. 

The  Rail  Ruad  from  Winchester,  in  Virginia  to 
Harper's  Ferry  will  be  under  contract  the  whole  dis- 
tance, before  the  1st  January,  I8J4,  in  small  divisions, 
so  as  to  insure  a  speedy  completion  of  the  Jioad.  Be- 
lore  it  is  done  the  Balliinure  Road  will  be  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  so  will  the  canal  from  ^Vasllington.  In 
the  same  time  the  Road  frum  Wasliington°to  B;ilti- 
more  will  be  in  ••full  blast;"  in  the  siTme  time,  the 
rail  road  frum  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia  will  be  tra- 
velled the  whole  distance  by  locomotives,  in  sis 
hours;  in  the  same  time  a  ral  road  and  canal  commu- 
nication will  traverse  the  Allegany,  and  connect 
Philadelphia  wiih  Pittsburg;  in  the  same  time,  the 
IJoston  and  Providence  Road  will  be  compleled;  the 
Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  will  follow.  The  Rip 
Van  Winkle  of  Ihe  South  is  waked  up,  has  rubbed 
her  eyes,  and  will  carry  out  the  line  from  the  Roan- 
oke, through  North  Carolina,  to  the  South  Carolina 
road;  and  active  exertions,  "now  beinn-  made,"  in 
Georgia,  will  connect  Augusta  and  Athens.  From 
Boston,  !^uw  England  enterprise  is  travelling  to 
Portland,  in  Maine,  and  tne  Maine  folks  will  go  far- 
ther "down  east."  In  the  meantime,  all  tlie  Atlantic 
cities  are  lookiiigto  the  great  West,  the  garden  of  the 
world.  Boston  is  carrying  out  a  line  of  Road  to  Al- 
bany. New  York  in  this  same  time,  will  have  ano- 
ther siring  to  her  bow,  by  a  rail  road  through  her 
Southern  tier  of  counties  striking  lake  Erie  further 
South  than  does  her  canal.  Philadelphia  is  alrea- 
dy, as  we  have  said  within  striking  distance  of  lier 
eldest  and  most  fruitful  daughter  on  the  western  wa- 
ters— the  city  of  Pittsburg — Baltimoro  Is  going 
west — she  cannot  exactly  tell  yet  in  tchat  direelion. 
Richmond  is  moving  all  Acheron  to  touch  the  Kanaw- 
ha; and  Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  will  pris/t  on 
till  her  road  passes  Camden  and  reaches  Cheraw. — 
And  all  this  is  but  the  commencement — hundreds  of 
lateral  roads  will  feed  the  main  streams.  The  stock 
will  ihus  be  constantly  getting  better;  descried  plan- 
tations will  revive  as  if  touched  by  a  magical  wand; 
the  increased  value  of  property  in  the  neighborliood 
of  any  road  will  be  equal  lo  the  expense  of  construct- 
ing it.  The  union  will  be  bound  by  "the  bands  of  a 
man" — the  inter-commut,ication  will  be  rapid — local 
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interest  and  prcjudicss,  dis^ipateJ— nullificaliun  bu- 
ried in  some  uf  llie  •'deep  cuts"— and  tin;  Bankdepo- 
sites  quickly  and  safely  tran^pnrled;  and  lliis  would 
save  some  ofuiir  i;ii  id  triends  3)  much  anxiety,,  tijai 
it  will  be  wnrlli  nil  the  tiouble  and  all  I  he  e.\])ense  of 
all  the  roads. — [H'iiichesltr  Rtpttblican. 


BAKh^WELL  RAM. 

1  have  the  disposal  of  one  of  tliese  tine  animals, 
from  Mr.  lianiey's  fluck — yeaned  last  spring.  Piict 
g-5.      Who  will  have  him?  1.  I.  HlTCHCliriv. 


To  THE  EniTOKS  of  those  papers  for  wliieh  we  e.\- 
change  the  Farmer,  and  whi<h  are  at  a  less  price 
than  ours,  we  beij  leave  to  present  uur  respects,  and 
to  ask  as  an  equivalent  for  the  "dift'erence,"  ilie  in- 
sertion in  their  respective  papeisof  our  "general  ud- 
vertlsement"  (below)  say  two  or  three  times  immedi- 
ately, and  about  once  a  monili  till  March  ne.xi. 

(General    .■Vdvcrtiiemcnt.) 

SEEDS,   TREES,   PLANTS,  DOMESTIC    .\N1MALS, 

I.Ml'LEME.NTS,  UOUKS,  &c.  &c. 

For  Side  at  the 

AMERICAN    FAR.MER    ESTABLISHMENT, 

'M).  16,  Sou/ft  Calrtrl  stmt,  linlitmoie,  J^Id. 

THE  subscriber  presents  his  respects  to  farmers, 
gardeners,  and  dealers  in  Seeds  throughout  the  United 
States,  particularly  his  customers,  and  informs  them 
that  he  is  receiving  from  Europe,  from  his  own  Seed 
Garden,  and  from  various  parts  of  this  country,  his 
annual  supply  of  FIELD  AND  GAUDEN  SEEDS;  and 
that  he  will,  by  the  first  of  November,  be  prepared  to 
execute  orders,  wholesale  and  retail,  with  promptness 
and  accuracy,  at  as  low  prices  and  on  as  favoralde 
terms  as  can  be  alforded  by  any  dealer  in  the  United 
States,  for  first  rate  arlicUs. 

FRUIT  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants,  grapevines, 
shrubbery,  bulbous  and  other  flower  roots,  will  be 
procured  to  order  from  any  of  the  principal  Nurseries 
or  Gardens  in  this  country,  for  most  of  which  the  sub- 
scriber is  agent;  also, 

PLOUGHS,  harrows,  cultivators,  straw  cutters, 
wheat  fans,  corn-shellers,  threshing  machines  and  all 
other  kinds  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Imple- 
ments, will  be  procured  from  the  best  manufactories  in 
Baltimore. 

DOMESTIC  Animals,  particularly  cattle  of  the  Im- 
proved Durham  Sliorlhoin,  the  Devon  and  the  Uolsttin 
breeds;  sheep  of  ilie  bakewell,  Southdown,  and  vari- 
ous fine  wooled  breeds;  swine  of  several  valuable 
kinds,  especially  of  the  Bariiilz  breed;  various  kinds 
of  poultry  such  as  the  white  turkies,  Bremen  and 
Westphalia  geese,  game  and  other  fowls  and  several 
other  species  of  animals,  nil  of  choice  breeds  {and  no 
otiurs,)  are  either  kept  lor  sale  at  the  expcrimentaland 
breeding  farm  of  this  Establishment,  or  can  be  pro- 
cured from  the  best  sources,  to  order. 

BOOKS,  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Botanical,  in 
much  greater  variety  than  at  the  bookstores--some 
of  them  rare  and  particularly  valuable,  are  kept  con- 
stantly for  sale. 
,  In  short,  all  articles  wanted  by  farmers  and  garden- 
ers in  the  prosecution  of  their  business,  aie  intended 
either  to  be  kept  on  hand,  or  within  reaeli  when  call- 
ed for. 

And  though  last,  rot  least,  that  old  and  well  known 
vehicle  of  knowledge  (the  most  valuable  of  all  com- 
modities for  a  tiller  of  the  soil)— the  AMERICAN 
FARMER,  is  published  weekly,  at  this  Establishment, 
at  J5  a  year,  where  subscriptions  and  communications 
are  respectfully  solicited,  addressed,  as  all  letters  must 
be,  to  the  editor  and  proprietor. 

\.  IKVTNF  HITCHCOCK. 

Note. — An  "Extra"  number  of  the  American  Farm- 
er, containing  a  Prospectus  of  the  Establishment,  and 
a  catalogue  of  Seeds,  ana  ether  articles  for  sale,  will 
be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  furnish  his  ad- 
dress, post  paid,  for  that  purpose. 

DEVON  CATTLK— CHF.AP. 

A  well  known  breeder  of  Devon  stock  in  Maryland, 
being  about  to  change  his  farming  arrangements,  is 
willing  to  sell  out  his  entire  stock  together  or  separate- 
ly [at  a  great  bargain.  It  consists  of  a  bull,  three  or 
four  cows  and  three  heifers,  two  years  old.  All  the 
cows  but  one,  and  all  the  heifers  are  supposed  to  be 
■with  calf  by  the  bull  above  mentioned.  Apply  to 
I.I.  HITCHCOCK, 

Aug.  30.  Jlmer.  Fartner  Establishment- 


DKVON  AND  SHORTllUKN  CAT  ILE, 
aud  other  Superior  Stock,  for  sale. 
To  be  sold,  at  ;ilie  Three  Tuns  tavern,  on  Saturday, 
the   16th  day  of  November,  at  12  o'clock,  a  variety  <il 
Cattle,  of  the  Devon  and  Shorthorn  breeds    of    pure 
blood,  and  superior  in  quality,  consisting  of 
1  Devon  bull,  4  year:  old. 
■1  do  24  years  old. 

i    bulls,   half    Devon   and  half   Shorthorn,   one  2J 

years  oh',  tlie  other  1^  year. 
3   Devon  heifers,  18  months  old. 

3  Devon  bulls,  15  to  IS  months  old. 

4  Devon  heilcrs,  with  bull  calves,  from  a  Shorthorn 

bull. 
4  bull  calves,  half  Devon    half  Shorthorn. 

The  famous  bull  Tecumseh,  is  the  sire  of  all  the 
above  Shorthorn  ollsprinj^. 

6  Devon  cows,  in  calf  by  a  Devon  bull. 
6  rams,  of  the  Bakcwell  and  Southilown  blood — the 
Bakewclls  are  of  the  stock  of  Mr.  Barney. 

1  colt,  of  very  fine  promise,  2  years  old  in  June,  up- 

wards of  sixteen  hands  high — from  Mr.  W  illis' 
horse. 

2  colts  of  the  Tom  breed,  one  16   months  old,   the 

other,  2  years  four  months. 
A  Jack  of  the  blood  of  the  Knight  of  iMalta,  and  the 
Hiival  Gilt — about   13    hands   iiigh,   and  of    very 
great  bone;  a  fine  foal  getter. 
.\  Mule,  the  colt  of  the  above  Jack,  14  months  old. 
The   abuve  stuck   has   been   raised   on  the  estate  of 
Brooklaiidwood,  liic  residence  of  R.  Caton.     Apply  to 
EVAN  HUGHES,  Jl/anoger,  or 
H.  W.  BOOL,  .-lucliojuer. 
Baltimore,  Oct.  IS,  1S33.— 5t. 

FRUIT  IIMCES. 

The  subscriber  has  the  sole  agency  in  th  s  city  for 
disposing  of  FKUIT  TliEES,  from  the  Nursery  otiMr. 
Samuel  Iteeves,  of  New  Jersey,  which  establishment 
has  gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its 
trees  and  their  fruit,  a  specimen  of  which  can  now  be 
seen  at  my  store.  He  will  also  receive  orders  for 
fruit  trees,  to  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Saml.  Gray,  whose 
trees  arc  already  well  known  in  this  vicinity,  orders 
for  this  season  should  be  forwarded  immediatttij. 

J.  S.  EAST.MAN. 

N.  B.  In  store  SEED  RYE,  of  prime  quality,  and 
also  red  cliali'  and  red  bearded  WHE.\T.        J.  b.  E, 

Oct.  *-3. 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS, 
Seeds  and  Fruit  Trees. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  corner  of  Pratt  and  Light 
streets,  offer  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  the  most 
approved  kind  of  PLOUGHS  of  various  sizes  and 
patterns — both  with  wrought  and  cast  shears — also, 
extra  shears  and  heels  to  supply  the  demand  lor  old 
Ploughs. 

CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTERS  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  and  prices,  viz. — 11  inch  box,  $21 — 14  inch 
do.  §45  —  16  inch  J55— 20  inch  do.  <),'5 — this  last  size  is 
a  very  powerful  machine,  and  is  adapted  to  horse  or 
water  power,  but  may  be  used  advantageous  by  hand. 
The  smallest  size  of  these  boxes  will  cut  300  bushels 
per  day,  the  14  inch  box  will  cut  about  700  bushels  per 
day— also,  common  straw  cutters  at  §5  to  J;"  50. 

CORN  SHELLERS  with  vertical  wheels,  the  most 
durable  and  efticient  kind— Lanes'  Patent  THRESH- 
ING MACHINE  and  HORSE  POWERS— Improved 
WHEAT  FANS,  Harrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Mattocks, 
Picks,  Brier  Hooks,  Cast  Steel  Axes  of  superior  quality, 
&e.  &c.  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Herds  Grass, 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  Lucerne  and  White  Clover 
Seeds. 

FRUIT  TREES,  a  great  variety— Catalogues  to  be 
bad  at  our  store. 

N.  B.  The  inconvenience  and  expense  of  collecting 
small  accounts  at  a  distance  has  induced  us  to  adopt  as 
a  general  rule  of  business,  that  all  small  bills  must  be 
settled  in  cash  or  town  acceptances  on  delivery  of  the 
articles — a  discount  in  prices  will  be  allowed  for  cash, 
w  here  the  articles  purchased  are  of  sufficient  amount  to 
be  an  object. 


DURHAM  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

I  have  the  selling  of  a  very  superior  Drirham  Short- 
horn bull,  two  years  old.  I'rict  $J50— and  of  another, 
four  years  old,  a  first  rate  anim;il  in  every  respect. — 
Price  j3i0.     Addicbs  I.  1    HITCHCOCK. 


BALTIMORE    PKICES   CtTHRENT. 


TocAcco.  — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  S.OO  n  6. CO;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.50  o  5.00; 
brov.iv  and  red,  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  COO  a  8"00; 
wrappery,  suitable  f  ^r  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.0U  a   15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a  20.00;  fine  yellow, 

18  10  a  25.00  — Virginia,  4  00  a U.ippahannock, 

3.00  n  4.00.— Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.00.  The  inspections 
of  the  week  comprise  J4J  hhd<.  Maryland;  9  hhds. 
Ohio,  and  1  h!id.  \  irginia. — total  350  hhds. 

Flolr — Best  white  wheat  family,  1.00  a  1.50;  2d 
quality,  6.50  a  7.00;  super  Ilow'd  street,  5.62^  o  5.874; 

(wagon   price,  5.50,  a :)  city  mills,  5.75  a  5.87^; 

city  mills,  extra,  6.25  a .  —  Corn  Mfal,  per  100  lbs. 

L50  a  1.56.  — Grai.v,  red  wheat,  1.13  a  1.14;  white 
do  1  15  o  1.20.— Corn,  yellow,  65  a  66;  white,  60  o  62; 
in  the  ear,  2.25  a  2.50  per  bbl.;    Rve,  65  o   69;  chop 

rye,  per   100  lbs.    1.56  a  Oats,  31    a  3S. — Beans, 

75  a  SO.— Peas,  65   n   70— Cloverseed  5.00  a  6.00. — 

TiMOTUv,  2  50  n  3.00. — Orchard  Grass,  3.00  a ; 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.50  a ;  Herd's,  1.25  a  — 

Lucerne  37^  n  —  lb. — B\niET,  75  a  Flaxseed, 

1..17  a  1.50.— Cotton,  Va.  15  a  16;  Lou.  17  a  18^;  Alab. 
16    n    17;  Tenn.  15  a   16;  Upland    16  a   17  — Whisket, 

hhds.    1st   p.  29    a   — -;    in  bb!s.  31  i   0    32. Wool, 

I^.  s/ifif,  Trime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  70;  American 
Full  Blood,  52  «  58;  three  quarters  do.  47  a  52;  half 
do.  42  a  47;  quarter  do.  37  a  42;  common  37  o  42. — 
UnuasheJ,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  31  n  37;  American 
Full  Blood,  28  a  31;  three  quarters  do.  25  a  28;  half 
do.  24  a  25;  quarter  do.  24  n  25;  common,  24  a  25  — 
He.mp,  Russia,  ton,  j)l70  n  ISO;  country,  dew  rotted,  6 
a  7c.   lb.  water  rotted,  7  a  Sc. — Feathers,  —  0  40. — 

Plaster   Paris,   per  ton,  4.00   a ;  ground,    1  37.J   o 

bbl. — Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

a  3J.00;  liigh  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  75.00  a  85.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  4.50  o  5.00.— Oak  wood,  3  CO  a  3.75;  Hickory, 
4  50  a  4.75;  Pine,  2.50. 
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GENERAL 
Agricultural  aud  IlorticuUural   Establishment: 

COMPRISINC,  . 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Office  of  the  Amekic.vn  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  wiih  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

^y-  .\n  e.\tra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containin»  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establisliment,"and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  Stc. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  cratis  10  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose 

Agents  for  the  Farmer. — All  postmasters  arc  requested 
to  act  aa  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  rt;4uire  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
Item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  neit  week.) 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  comer  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  itrcctt- 
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Baltimore,  Fridav,  Nov.  1,  1S33. 

A  Cakd. — The  Proprietor  of  ihe  American  Far- 
mer Eslablislunent,  aware  of  llie  disadvantages  under 
which  he  labored  in  many  instances  the  last  winter 
for  want  of  a  direct  mnveyance  between  Dallimore 
and  the  ports  ot  North  Carolina,  has  the  past  summer, 
made  arrani;f  nients  with  certain  houses  in  New  York 
to  forward  without  delay,  all  packages,  animals,  &c. 
that  he  may  send  by  that  route,  in  all  eases  there- 
fore, when  he  cannot  send  to  those  ports  directly,  he 
will  avail  himself  of  this  alternative,  so  that  his  North 
Carolina  customers  may  depend  on  all  articles  order- 
ed, being  promptly  forwarded. 

We  cannot  pass  over  without  notice,  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  rii;7i<  sj)irit  which  actuates  our  friend 
VVeller,  whose  communication  we  publish  in  the  pre- 
sent No.  We  beg  him  to  accept  our  thanks  and  we 
exhort  our  other  subscribers  to  "go  and  do  likewise." 
Let  our  publication  be  considered  as  neighbor  Rufiin 
suggests,  a  Savinc.s  Ba>k  of  Knowlf:dge,  and  let 
him  who  chicks  for  a  small  amount  each  week,  not 
foroet  to  make  his  deposit  occasionally.  Thus  will 
all  concerned  be  gainers,  and  .\merican  Farmer  stock 
yield  a  rich  interest,  not  to  its  holders  only,  but  un- 
like other  banks,  it  will  be  most  profitable  to  its  cus- 
tomers. 

By  the  way,  isthere  not.an  instalment  due, and  by 
many  unpaid?  There  are  indications  ofa  run,  and  it 
depends  much  on  our  delinquent  subscribers  whether 
we  have  or  have  not  to  run  also.     Pray  remit. 


plant  a  great  number  of  grains  in  the  same  soil,  so 
closely  together  as  to  preclude  a  free  circulation  of  air 
amongst  the  stalks  and  they  become  unable  to  sustain 
their  own  weight." 


The  late  increased  demand  for  hops  in  New- York, 
and  the  high  prices  which  the  article  coniinanded  in 
consequence  of  the  exportation  of  large  quantities 
to  Europe,  appear  to  have  set  our  friends  in  the  north 
"all  hopping.'"  Kvery  northern  agricultural  paper 
that  we  open  abounds  in  "hops,  hops."  It  wotdd 
seem,  from  the  following  article,  that  one,  at  least, 
of  these  active  gentry,  has  hopped  into  a  pretty 
round  sum. 

"Hop  CuLTtiKE. — The  Bangor  Courier  mentions 
that  one  of  the  packets  of  that  place,  bound  for  New- 
York,  recently  took  on  board  two  hundred  bales  of 
No.  1  hops,  raised  in  Penobscot.  The  value  of  this 
quantity  was  JSOUO,  and  the  present  prices  of  the 
article  make  tlio  crop  worth,  on  an  average,  JJ150 
per  acre.  As  the  Maine  soil  and  climate  are  suited 
to  the  culture,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
carried,  in  that  as  well  as  other  sections,  much  far- 
ther than  it  has  been.  In  Great  Britain,  about  fifty 
thousand  acres  are  occupied  with  hops." 

Now  tliis  kind  of  business,  at  the  rate  of  "^150 
per  acre,"  wo  would  like  very  well  to  be  at,  if  we 
only  knew  how.  Has  any  of  our  subscribers  ever 
cultivated  the  hop  to  any  extent  in  this  section  of 
country  or  farther  south.'  and  if  so,  cannot  he  or  they 
tell  us  something  about  it.'  VVe  should  like  to  be 
"made  sensible"  of  the  practicability,  prospects  of 
success,  and  advantages  of  this  culture  with  the 
method  of  conducting  it. 


Another  Cure  for  Dyspepsia. — A  "man  of  Bos- 
ton" savs.  lie  has  cured  himself  of  dyspepsia  by  eating 
curd  and  whey,  and  that  several  others  also,  have 
tried  it  with  success.  Who  would  not  be  cured  of  such 
a  disease  by  such  means?  but  this  is  of  no  importance 
to  Farmers— they  never  have  dyspepsia. 

LODGING  OF  WHEAT. 

An  intelligent  friend  who  called  at  our  office  a  few 
days  ago,  communicated  to  us  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment made  by  him  relaiive  to  the  lodging  of  wheat. — 
He  prepared  two  pieces  of  ground  precisely  similar  in 
quality  and  aspect.  On  both  of  which  he  sowed 
wheat,  on  one  he  sowed  broadcast;  on  the  other  in 
rows,  which  was  thus  effocted:  t!ie  land  was  plouglisd 
a3  usual,  but  instead  of  harrowing  it,  he  sowed  his 
wheat  immediately  after  the  ploughing;  of  course  the 
seed  fell  naturally  into  the  furrow,  very  little  remain- 
ing on  the  ridges.  After  sowing,  the  field  was  har- 
rowed, not  crosswise,  but  in  the  same  direction  as  it 
was  ploughed.  This  last  operation  cast  the  seed  al- 
most entirely  into  the  furrow  at  the  same  time  cover- 
ing it — and  when  the  wheat  came  up,  it  stood  close 
and  thick  in  rows,  almost  as  perfect  as  if  planted  in 
drills.  This  field  of  wheat  succeeded  perfectly  and 
the  grain  remained  erect,  whilst  that  on  the  adjoininor 
field,  which  bad  been  sown  broadcast,  lodged. 

The  rationcde.  (as  London  vrould  say)  of  this,  is  as 
follows:  In  the  field  sown  broadcast,  the  grain 
stands  close  and  the  circulation  of  air  is  prevented  or 
at  least  impeded;  the  stalks,  deprived  of  the  influence 
of  this  element,  remain  soft  and  tender,  are  unable  to 
support  either  themselves  or  the  weight  of  the  ears — 
and  the  wheat  lodges.  In  the  other  case,  the  spaces, 
either  vacant  or  but  thinly  covered,  between  the  drills 
admit  the  air  to  circulate  freely,  by  which  the 
stalks  become  firm  and  hardened. 

"The  lodging  or  falling  of  some  kinds  of  grain  and 
of  grass,"  says  Nicholson,  "is  owing  to  their  standing 
too  thick  to  admit  ol  a  free  circulation  of  air,  by  means 
of  which  only  they  can  preserve  a  healthy  state. — 
Plant  one  grain  of  wheat,  for  instance,  in  the  richest 
soil,  and  the   stalk  when   grown  will  not  fall;  but 

No.  33.— Vol.  15. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

Sir. —  At  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at  for  the  igno- 
rance here  betrayed,  I  beg  yon  to  resolve  the  follow- 
nig  doubts  for  ml,^ 

When  we  are  told,  (as  every  work  on  horticulture 
tells  us)  not  to  plant  apple,  pear,  and  quince  trees 
near  one  another,  it  is  that  the  farina  of  the  blossoms 
of  the  one  may  not  be  mingled,  by  wind  or  insects, 
with  that  of  the  others.  Now,  the  questi(m  I  wisli 
to  ask  is  this:  Does  this  intermi.xture  of  farina  afTect 
the  frtii'.  tlien  in  embryo,  or  does  it  only  atTect  the 
seed  of  the  fruit?  For  instance  if  a  common  pomme 
d'api  apple  tree,  be  in  full  bloom  at  the  side  of  a  St. 
Germain  pear  tree,  will  or  can  the  intermixture  of 
the  farina  of  their  blossoms  give  the  pomme  d'api  a 
St.  Germain  taste,  or  the  St.  Germain  a  flavor  of 
pomme  d'api.'  That  the  seed  of  truits  and  vegeta- 
bles are  afl'ected  by  an  intermixture  of  the  farina  of 
one  with  that  of  another  of  a  dift'ereiit  species  but 
kindred  genus,  seems  to  be  well  ascertained;  and 
hybrids  have  been  procured  by  that  process  of  im- 
pregnation. But  there  are  so  few  of  us  who  plant 
seed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  varieties,  or  with 
the  intention  to  wait  until  it  yield  fruit  like  that  of 
the  parent  tree,  that  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  be 
at  any  pains  to  keep  the  trees  separate,  if  their  prox- 
imity do  not  injuriously  affect  the/ruit. 

My  questions,  apply,  of  course,  to  those  plants  only 
that  may  be,  and  commonly  are,  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, grafts,  buds  ami  layers,  and  not  to  annuals  and 
biennials,  such  as  the  melon  and  cabbage  tribes. 

An  Amateur. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Sir: — 1  have  known  your  paper  for  some  years, 
and  have  often  thought  that  its  utility  might  be  much 
increased  if  you  could  prevail  upon  experienced  prac- 
tical farmers  to  make  known  to  you,  and  through 
your  paper  to  the  world,  the  results  of  their  practice 
and  experiments.  I  have  myself  known  some  farmers 
whose  practice  in  certain  cultures  was  quite  peculiar, 
and  at  the  same  time  successful,  whilst  others  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  that  peculiar  mode,  were 
totally  unsuccessful  in  precisely  similar  circumstan- 
ces. Ask  the  farmer  why  he  does  not  make  known 
his  own  method,  and  he  will  say  (»ery  likely,)  "Oh! 
I  thought  every  body  knew  it,"  or  perhaps  he  will 
excuse  himself  on  the  score  of  inability  to  write,  or  of 
being  unwilling  to  appear  in  print. 

'1  his  modesty  (or  rather  this  shame-facedness)  is 
out  of  place.  A  farmer  is  not  expected  to  compose 
with  all  the  ease  and  polish  of  a  "man  of  letters" — 
the  hand  that  guides  the  plough  may  be  excused  for 
forgetting  when  it  holds  the  pen  and  drawing  in  its 
forgetfulnes  a  furrow,  once  in  a  while.  It  is  the 
mutter  not  the  manner  which  is  to  be  looked  to — and 
in  case  of  need,  if  the  matter  be  good,  the  editor  may 
reform  the  manner,  and  it  is  his  |)lace  to  do  so. 

1  hope,  sir,  you  will  excuse  my  freedom,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great°advantage  to  your  subscribers,  to 
obtain  from  farmers,  such  communications.  Young 
and  inexperienced  as  a  farmer,  I  can  do  nothing  but 
ask  for  iiformation.  Perhaps  your  demand  for  the 
same  article  may  produce  a  supply  which  will  be 
serviceable  to  your  readers,  and  to  none  perhaps  more 
so  than  to  Your  ob't  serv't, 

Oct.  1S33.  Georgicus. 


Professor  Henry's  Magnet. — An  artificial  Mag- 
net has  recently  been  constructed  by  Professor  Henry 
of  Princeton  College,  which  far  surpasses  in  power 
every  thing  of  the  kind. 

Upon  one  trial  of  its  strength,  it  was  found  to  be 
capable  of  raising  between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds,  and  we  learn  that,  with  some  farther  modifi- 
cations of  the  apparatus,  fhe  Magnet  will  probably  be 
able  to  sustain  upwards  of  four  thousand  pounds. 


(From  the  Lynchbur»  Virginian.) 

INQUIRY. 
What  has  become  of  the  JVeevilf 

About  twenty  years  past,  the  black  weevil  were 
very  numerous,  they  decreased  gradually,  and  I  have 
not  seen  one  for  eight  or  ten  years.  The  white  wee- 
vil have  likwise  been  numerous  till  last  year,  when 
none  apiieared,  neither  are  any  to  be  seen  this  year. 
There  is  another  kind  of  weevil  I  have  known  to  do 
considerable  damage;  they  are  about  one-third  the  size 
of  the  white  weevil,  of  dark  color,  slender,  and  have 
feeders  like  a  wasp;  these  have  likwise  disappeared 
for  several  years. 

I  have  not  this  year  seen  a  single  tobacco  fly. 

It  is  requested  that  inquiry  be  made  throughout  the 
United  States,  through  means  of  the  newspapers, 
whether  or  nut  these  insects  are  yet  to  be  found  in  our 
land,  and  if  so,  where?  From  an  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject,  benefit  may  arise  other  than 
that  of  gratifying  curiosity. 

(From  the  Kanawha  Banner.)  * 

ORCHARD  GRASS. 
The  graziers  of  the  valley  pronounce  it  more  nutri- 
tious than  either  'I'imolhy,  Clover,  or  Herds  Grass, 
and  it  is  by  uniting  this  grass  with  the  two  first  that 
the  proverbially  fine  pastures  and  meadows  of  the  cen- 
tral counties  of  Pennsylvania  are  found.  It  resists 
the  heat  of  our  summers,  and  recovers  from  the  effects 
of  the  hoof  and  the  tooth  very  rapidly.  For  seed  lots, 
two  bushels  should  be  sowed  to  the  acre;  and  for  the 
scythe,  or  for  pasture,  the  mixture  should  be  one 
bushel  of  Orchard  grass  and  one  gallon  of  Timothy 
seed,  over  which  a  gallon  of  clover  seed  should  be 
scattered  in  March. 


There  are  now  to  be  seen,  at  Thorburn's  Seed 
store,  in  North  Market-street,  twenty  apples,  weigh- 
ing in  the  gross,  twenty  one  pounds  one  omice — the 
heaviest  exceeding  twenty  ounces.  And,  what  is  not 
the  least  part  of  thi!  novelty,  they  actually  grew  upon 
the  Albany  barrens! — Alb.  Argus. 

One  farmer  of  S'.ark  co.  Ohio,last  year,  raised,  with 
the  assistance  of  two  boys,  one  plough  and  one  har- 
row, 1700  bushels  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain. 
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AGRZCUIiTtTRE. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

liriukleyvilU,  Halijax  Co.  M.  C.  ) 
Mr.  Hitchcock:  Ododer  23,  1833.  \ 

In  compliance  witli  your  reqiiesl  for  conlribiiliuns 
to  the  columns  of  your  valuable  periodical,  1  send  you 
this  communication  to  be  disposed  of  as  you  deem 
proper.  A  CDiMinunieition,  fur  which,  if  asked  for  a 
heading  oriiile.  1  should  «ay  "A  miscelianeous  ariicle 
of  experiiuenlsand  results  on  a  small  southern  planta- 
tion." 1  write,  as  I  prefer  seeing  others  do  in  your  col- 
umns,just  as  if  I  was  detailing  my  agrieuUuial  e.xperi- 
mentsto  a  friend.  And  as,  in  general,  I  am  more  inte- 
rested to  adopt  the  iinprovi'inenls  of  correspondents  in 
ihe  "Farmer,'  who  sign  th  ir  proper  names  to  their 
communications,  than  by  anoiiyruous  writers;  so  I 
affix  my  name  to  this;  not  influenced  I  hope  by  any 
motive  of  vanity,  but  actuated,  as  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents, by  an  ardent  desire  to  contribute  my  mite 
towards  advancinir  Ihe  all  important  and  honorable 
cause  of  agricultural  improvement  in  our  country. 

As  an  instance  of  the  influence  of  a  name,  in  my 
own  case,  to  induce  adoption  of  declared  improve- 
ments, and  to  begin  my  miscellany,  I  will  allude  to 
the  address  of  Mr.  Garnet,  last  spring,  to  the  agricul- 
tural society  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.  Having  lived 
a  yearnear  the  residence  of  this  gentleman,  I  knew 
his  worth  as  a  m:in  as  well  as  a  writer  on  agriculture. 
Since  reading  said  address  in  your  c/lumns,  I  have 
used  with  all  the  effect  anticipated,  his  "weed  hook,'' 
and  his  "drill''  for  sowing  small  seeds;  such  as  the 
the  Rota  Baga.  And  I  have  tested  to  my  entire  sa- 
tisfaction the  experiment  he  related  of  planting  corn 
in  double  drills.  Having  selected  a  spot  of  ground 
and  run  large  furrows,  six  feet  apart,  I  filled  some  of 
lliem  with  my  coarsest  harn  yard  manure;  oiheis  with 
dry  pine  leaves,  and  others  again  with  grien  pine 
bows.  Then,  having  covered  all  by  running  a  furrow 
each  side  of  every  lar;;e  furrow  and  coultering  the 
bottom  of  these  last  furrows,  I  planted  and  cultivated 
as  Mr.  G.  described.  The  corn  of  tl.al  manured  from 
the  barn-yard  was  the  bist.  I  did  not  measure  the 
product  from  the  plot  <if  ground  planted  as  above. 
But  sufllcre  to  say,  that  several  of  my  intLdligent 
neifhhors,  wh)  viewrd  the  corn  when  standing,  con- 
curred with  nie,  in  considering  that  there  was  doubt. 
less,  mo-e  than  double  the  quantity  made  by  this 
mode,  thai  there  would  have  been  if  the  ground  had 
been  planted  in  the  e>.niiniin  way. 

I  have  about  two  acres  of  Rula  Baga  this  season  — 
The  plants  have  flourislieil  surprisingly,  considering 
the  lonff  spell  of  dry  we.iiher  we  have  had  here.  I 
have  reason  fo  believe  that  llii.s  turnip  endures  the 
want  of  rain  much  better  than  most  other  kinds.  I 
transplanted  atxiul  half  of  mine  by  lb  nning  the  rest, 
and  notwithstanding  it  was  difficult  to  raise  a  mois- 
ture by  fresh  ploughing  the  ffround,  yet  very  few  of 
the  transplanted  ones  died.  For  fan.ily  use  Miid  feed- 
ing stock  both,  as  to  leaves  and  root,  the  Ruia  Biiga 
continues  to  n\ore  Ihnii  realize  my  expectations.  But 
the  )dant  has  a  formiilable  enemy  with  us  in  what  ate 
here  called  cabiage  lu-e  'I  hey  have  been  particu 
larly  destructive  to  ihe  plants  set  luit  for  seed.  Seve- 
ral of  niy  neighbors  to  whom  I  gave  roots  to  procure 
seed,  lost  all  theirs,  and  no' vviihs'anding  I  planted 
a  considerable  number  for  seed,  it  was  with  difficulty 
and  only  by  ihe  tedious  pro  C:;s  of  frequently  killing 
the  roundish  spotted  bugs  which  produce  the  mis- 
chief,  that  1  preserved  any  seed  the  last  spring. 
Then  considerable  damage  has  been  done  to  the  grow- 
ing plants  this  fall.  Can  any  corresspoudent  in  the 
"Farmer,"  point  out  some  easy  and  efTtctual  n-medy 
for  the  evil  in  queslior? 

Not  to  hn  tedious  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  close  Ibi^i  let- 
ter, by  stating  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  the  box  of  vines,  sei  ds,  &.c.  which  you  for- 
warded me  last  spring.  Owing  to  various  delays  and 
especially   to  detention  on  the  Roanoke,  the  box  did 


not  arrive  till  towards  the  last  of  April.  Nearly  two 
months  too  late  fur  this  climate  in  ordinary  seasons. — 
Most  spring  vegetation  had  long  before  put  forth. 
Grape  vines  had  been  in  leaf  some  lime.  I  considered 
it  doHbtful  whether  the  vines  would  succeed.  But  to 
make  the  trial,  I  first  put  them,  as  well  as  the  She- 
pherdia  and  Chinese  Mulberry,  in  a  run  of  water,  and 
as  many  as  had  roots  being  in  the  soft  mud,  I  dammed 
up  Ihe  water  so  as  to  cover  all,  and  let  them  so  re- 
main fur  some  days  before  planting.  The  Catawbas, 
Canninghams,  and  VVoodsons  being  all  cuttings,  I 
considered  it  useless  at  that  season  to  put  out  as  such; 
bul  grafted  them  into  stocks  procured  from  the  woods 
and  then  planted.  The  Isabellas  and  H.  Maderias 
being  rooted  vines,  having  soaked  in  the  branch  till 
their  buds  were  ready  to  expand,!  planted  in  the 
common  way.  The  season  proved  favorable  and  they 
mostly  all  succeeded;  having  grown  eight,  ten,  and  a 
few  grafted  ones  sixteen  and  eighteen  feet. — 
Some  had  clusters  of  grapes.  But  owing  perhaps  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  being  vey  dry  they  did 
not  mature. 

I  took  cuttings  from  the  Buffalo  berry  tree  and  new 
Cliinese  Mulberry  and  grafted  to  such  stocks  as  I 
Ihousht  might  be  congenial  to  their  nature.  None  of 
the  Shepheidia  succeeded.  But  those  twigs  of  the 
Chinese  Mulberry  which  I  grafted  into  the  common 
white  Mulberry  succeeded  very  well.  Indeed  three 
of  the  grafts  have  grown  eight  and  ten  feet;  some 
higher  than  the  rooted  twig  I  got  from  you.  I  tried 
one  upon  a  black  mulberry  stock;  but  it  did  not  grow. 
Another  method  of  propagating  this  tree,  which  I  tried 
did  not  succeed  on  the  common  black,  but  did  on  the 
white  mulberry.  I  mean  that  of  budding  or  inoculat- 
ing. I  budded  one  of  the  latter  kind  with  a  Chinese 
eye,  and  going  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  bud  was  alive,  and  if  so  to  remove 
the  string,  !  found  to  my  surprise,  that  the  bud  had 
expanded  into  leaves.  It  is  now  a  branch  on  the  tree. 
Several  to  whom  I  have  showed  it,  have  also  express- 
ed their  surprise. 

I  have  likewise  this  season  tried  budding  various 
kinds  of  grape  vines.  But  the  buds,  I  perceive  have 
all  peri.-hed.  And,  as  I  have  succeeded  very  well  in 
budding  peach  and  apple  trees,  as  well  as  the  white 
mulberry,  I  cannot  think  it  was  for  want  of  skill  in 
performing  the  operation,  that  the  buds  on  the  vinos 
did  not  lake.  Bul  if  any  olhershave  been  successful  in 
budding  the  vine,  I  should  be  gratified  to  be  informed. 

I  must  here  add,  that  in  making  wine,  this  sea- 
son, 1  used  for  mashing  the  grapes,  such  rollers  as  are 
described  by  Mr.  Herbemont,  and  that  they  have  ful- 
ly answered  the  purpose  he  named.  And  I  will  state 
loo,  thai  my  grapes  being  fully  ripe  and  some  partly 
shrivelled,  the  must,  when  I  came  to  lest  its  strength 
with  an  egg,  was  found  sufficiently  strong  to  make  wine 
without  llie  addition  of  either  sugar  or  brandy.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  its  keeping  if  due  care  be  taken;  for  some 
I  made  in  the  same  way,  more  than  three  years  since, 
is  now  good  wine  or  pronounced  such  by  competent 
judges.  I  cannot  forbpcir  here  mentioning,  that,  al- 
though there  are  tolls,  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
(as  there  are  in  all  earthly  valunble  attainments,)  in 
promoting  agiiculiural  improvements,  yet  tho-e  who 
enounler  them  will  in  due  season,  "reap  if  they 
faint  nol;'  and  that  even  those  prejudices,  which, 
through  dr(ad  of  nuveliy,  often  arise  in  honest  minds 
against  valuable  new  things  in  agriculture,  or  those 
at  least,  which  may  appear  such  in  any  section  of 
country,  will  eventually  give  place  to  approval,  com- 
mendaliun  and  adoption.  I  hope  I  will  not  be  accus- 
ed of  egotism,  when  I  add,  that  I  have  partly  realized 
this  in  my  own  experience.  Nearly  four  years  since 
I  removed  to  my  present  lesidence, — and  with  very 
narrow  resources,  commenced  improving  my  three 
hundipfl  acres  of  nearly  worn  out  land.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  cost  and  trouble  of  fencing  and  other  repairs  of 
a  common  kind  on  a  farm  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  I 
pursued  a  regular  system  of  manuring,  by  hauling 
straw,  pine  and  other  leaves  into  my  yards  and  lots. 


and  having  my  trash  pens  and  other  receptacles  for 
making  manure.  Some,  who  thought  my  labors  al- 
most lost,  seeing  barren  fields  thereby  made  to  produce 
good  cotton  and  corn,  now  adopt  the  same  plan,  and 
consider  it  less  trouble  to  make  poor  land  productive 
by  manure,  than  to  clear  new  timbered  tracts  after  the 
old  system. 

Some  have  now  changed  their  opinion,  who  former- 
ly considered  me  a  visionary  man  about  to  ruin  my  af- 
liiirs,  because  I  went  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
buying  and  sowing-  grass  seeds,  made  ero.-s  fences, 
and  took  my  cattle  out  of  the  wrjods  to  turn  them  into 
fields,  and  because  I  fed  my  calves  milk  and  uruel  in 
pasture  lots,  instead  of  letting  them  remain  with  their 
dams;  and  not  to  mention  new  instrimients  of  husband, 
ry,  such  as  harrows,  rollers,  skimmers,  Stc,  becaube  I 
ploughed  hilly  ground  horizontally,  and  planted  corn 
in  drills;  seeing  my  grapes  flourish,  my  cattle  thrive, 
and  that  two  or  three  of  my  co>vs  afford  mure  milk 
and  butter  than  a  dozen  or  two  of  theirs,  and  that  my 
calves  bid  fair  to  become  superior  cattle,  and.lhat  my 
grounds  produce  inure,  and  washing  is  prevented  by 
the  horizontal  and  drill  system. 

But  my  attempts  to  rear  a  vineyard,  at  first  e.xciled 
here  the  greatest  incredulity.  But  few  alempls  of 
the  kind  have  been  made  in  this  state,  and  if  I  hav6 
been  informed  correctly ,  none  of  con.oequence  in  ihs 
county  of  Halifax.  And,  yet  a  county,  I  believe,  as 
to  soil  and  climate,  as  well  calculated  for  success  in 
rearing  the  vine,  as  any  in  the  Union.  Some  thought 
it  impracticable,  on  my  poor  land  to  make  vines  flour- 
ish at  all;  and  again,  if  the  vines  could  be  reared  the 
business  would  be  unprofitable,  and  if  entered  into 
any  way  largely,  would  ruin  even  a  man  of  capital. 

And  indeed  the  expense  of  hiring,  connected  with 
this  and  other  improvements,  brought  me  into  debt 
and  some  embarrassment.  And  I  know  not  the  con- 
sequence,  had  not  Providence,  who  unilormily  favors 
all  laboring  to  avail  of  and  make  his  own  nature's 
works  valuable  to  man,  afforded  me  a  substantial 
friend,  in  my  neighbor.  Gov.  G.  H.  Burton,  a  gen- 
tleman of  enlarged  benevoKnce,  extensive  information 
and  liberal  views — for  taking  me  by  the  hand,  pur- 
chasing my  rooted  vines,  and  liberally  rewarding  me 
for  superintending  the  rearing  of  a  vineyard  for  him, 
heshared  with  me  some  of  the  illiberal  remarksincur- 
ed  by  tjie  new,  and  here  untried  undertaking.  But, 
incredulity  is  beginning  to  give  place  to  tailh,  in  view 
of  the  rapid  growth  and  promising  condition  of  our 
vineyards.  And  many  that  were  incredulous,  think 
now  that  rearing  the  vine  will  eventually  be  a  profit- 
able business;  knowing  that,  independent  of  the  ex- 
pected profit  of  wine  making,  I  have  sold  rooted  vinei 
these  two  years  to  some  amount,  and  that  (wiih  a  fair 
prospect  of  selling,)  1  will  have  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Scuppernong  and  other  choice  kinds  of  rooted 
vines  to  be  disposed  of  this  fall  or  ne.\t  spring. 

Here  I  remark,  that  at  every  siep  of  my  efforts  to 
attain  agricultur  il  improvements,  I  have  been  more 
convinced,  that  emphaiically,  in  agriculture,  Avioir- 
ledgc  is,  when  judiciously  applied  power;  or,  that 
the  mote  correct  and  enlargrd  the  theory  or  science  in 
this  business  the  more  efficacious  and  eventually  pro- 
RiMk  \he  praclice.  And  here  I  must  acknowledge 
myself  greatly  indebted  to  the  pages  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Farmer."  From  which  pioneer  of  agricultural 
periodicals,  1  have  been  con>iantly  receiving  impor- 
tant hints  and  directions.  I  heartily  accord  with  Mr. 
Smith,  (late  edilor  of  the  "Farmer,")  in  his  valedicto- 
ry, that  the  agriculturist,  as  well  in  these  as  in  other 
important  pursuilsof  life,  should  lead  much  on  thesub- 
jpcl  of  his  business.  But  to  puisiinde  most  agricultu- 
rists to  accord  practically  wilh  this  senlimenl  is  a 
difficult  task.  Some  indeed,  I  know,  look  upon  the 
agriculiural  periodicals  of  ibeday  as  a  sort  of  newly 
ari.-eii  catch  pennies  to  gull  them  out  of  money. 

And  the  very  efforts,  made  by  philanthropic  men  at 
the  head  of  agricultural,  as  well  as  other  printing 
establishments,  fo  sustain  themselves  in  the  great  ex- 
penses of  tbe  same,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  object  of 
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beltering  Uie  cundiUun  of  man  often  incur  the  charge 
of  avaricionsness. 

It'some  individuals  are  asked  to  subscribe  fur  the 
American  Farmer  or  other  useful  works  of  llie  kind, 
they  look  upon  ihe  proposal  with  almost  as  much 
Euspicion  as  if  they  were  solicited  to  buy  Yankee 
wooden  nutmegs. 

Some  have  a  notion  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  of 
course  unprofitable  to  read  on  agriculture. 

I  recollect  that  a  neighbor  of  mine,  a  pretty  good 
farmer  on  the  old  beaten  plan,  made  an  observation  of 
this  kind  to  me  when  I  soliciled  him  to  lake  the 
American  Farmer.  I  mentioned  that  one  article  for  a 
year  in  the  wcjik,  might  compensate  for  the  cost,  viz. 
"a  remedy  for  crows  pulling  up  corn."  He  inquired 
what  it  was.  1  told  him  larring  the  seed  corn  in  a 
particular  way.  He  replied  he  had  tried  tarring,  and 
that  the  corn  would  not  come  up.  I  replied  thst  was 
for  want  of  knowing  how  to  do  it  aright.  In  short 
Ije  was  incredulous  and  planted  Ihe  usual  way.  The 
result  was,  that  my  tarred  corn  came  up  well  and 
was  uninjured  by  crows;  while  he  sustained  a  loss  of 
corn,  I  slionld  say  more  than  treble  the  value  of  a 
year's  subscription  for  the  "Farmer;"  not  to  mention 
the  loss  of  time  of  himself  and  hands  in  frightening 
sway  crows  (rom  his  corn  fields.  But  I  must  close. 
Yours,  &c.  Sidney  VVkller. 

P.  S.  YourQuinoa  or  Peruvian  rice  has  grown  very 
luxuriantly  n  iih  me.  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  will 
not  disappoint  the  expectation  of  any  who  try  its  cul- 
tivation. 


(From  the  Northern  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  HOPS. 

We  were  told  by  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
hop-grower,  a  few  days  since,  alter  he  had  given  us  a 
minute  acc{iunt  of  the  whole  process  from  the  plant- 
ixi"  to  the  curing  and  putting  into  bags,  that  a  pound 
of  hops  could  be  raised  with  as  little  expense  to  the 
farmer,  as  a  pound  of  pork. 

He  said,  from  his  own  experience,  he  was  fully 
convinced,  that  he  could  cultivate,  harvest  and  cure 
an  acre  of  hops,  with  the  same  expense  of  labor,  that 
he  could  plant,  hoe,  harvest  and  husk  an  acre  of  corn. 
And,  that  an  acre  of  land,  which  would  produce  forty 
bushels  of  corn,  would  produce  nine  hundred  pounds 
of  hops.  He  remarked,  that  though  the  market  price 
of  hops  was  exceedingly  variable,  it  had,  he  believed, 
never  been  lower  than  that  of  pork,  and  often  four  or 
five  times  higher. 

It  is  true  this  crop  cannot,  like  most  others,  be  pro- 
duced annually  from  the  seed;  but  it  is  also  true,  that 
when  once  planted,  it  may  be  cultivated  as  a  perennial 
plant  without  the  expense  of  annual  planting  or  seed, 
which  constitutes  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  other  products. 

For  the  reasons,  that  hops  produce  no  crops  the  first 
season  after  being  planted;  and  that  their  price  is  so 
unsteady  in  the  market,  few  farmers  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  considering  them  as  a  staple  article  of  cul- 
ture. When  the  price  of  this  article  is  low,  farmers 
plough  up  their  hop  yards,  and  when  high  plant  new 
ones.  In  this  way,  the  market  is  ever  unsteady,  from 
the  alternate  scarcity,  and  over-production  of  the  arti- 
cle. Intelligent  and  scientific  farmers,  to  deserve  the 
tharacter,  should  not  only  be  able  to  cultivate  their 
farms  with  skill;  but  should  be  able  to  calculate  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  at  least,  the  future  mar- 
ket prices  of  their  produce;  that  they  may  in  season 
vary  the  proilucis  of  their  farms  in  such  manner  as  to 
meet,  most  advantageously,  the  demands  and  caprices 
of  the  market. 

This  he  may  do  without  second  sight,  or  a  spirit  of 
prophecy,  if  he  has  closely  observed  the  variations  of 
Ihe  market,  for  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  more  of  the 
past  yeais.  Whenever  an  article  of  produce  has 
been  as  low  in  price  as  it  was  ever  known  to  be,  it  has 
always  soon  risen  to  its  highest  price  again;  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  price  had  been  low  to  induce 
lh«  farmera  generally  to  continue  its  culture.     These 


al'ernalions  may,  therefore,  be  calculated  with  great 
ii<"curacy,  by  the  farmer,  who  spends  his  winter  even- 
I'lgs  not  at  the  tavern,  but  at  home,  reading  and  lay- 
ing down  plans  for  future  operaticjns;  and  his  leisure 
days  in  looking  annind  him,  and  making  such  inqui- 
ries as  may  bring  him  ac(|uaintpd  with  the  extent  to 
which  any  particular  article  of  culture  has  been  at- 
tended to,  by  farmers  generally. 

With  that  skill,  in  the  culture  of  the  article  of  hops 
which  ^hall  enable  Ihe  farmer  in  all  cases  to  produce 
the  first  sort,  and  which  we  are  told  niay  be  easily  ac- 
quired, he  would,  even  when  the  article  was  at  the 
lowest  )  rice  obtain  remuneration  for  all  his  labor;  and 
when  at  the  highest,  actually  make  a  profit  which  he 
could  gain  by  the  culture  of  no  other  crop. 

The  present  season  the  price  of  hops  in  the  market 
has  been,  in  Boston,  ar  high  as  twenty-five,  and  in 
New- York,  as  high  as  thirt)-five  dollars  ihe  hundred 
pounils.  At  the  lowest  of  these  prices  the  produce  of 
a  single  acre  of  hops,  (assuming  nine  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre)  would  be  of  the  value  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars;  while  the  produce  of  an  acre 
of  corn,  (forty  bushtls;  at  its  present  high  price,  one 
dollar.)  would  be  of  the  value  only,  of  forty  dollars. 
But  as  hops  are  often  very  Inw  in  the  market,  let  the 
farmer  estimate  the  produce  of  his  acre  (nine  himdred 
pounds)  at  six  dollars  the  hundred  only,  it  will  then 
amount  to  fifty-four  dollar'',  exceeding  his  acre  of  corn 
by  fourteen  dollars.  If  then  our  premises  be  correct, 
no  intelligent  farmer  can  long  hesitate  in  determining 
which  of  these  crops  would  be  likely  to  produce  the 
greatest  profit,  under  a  skilful  culture  for  ten  years. — 
We  have,  in  our  last  estimate,  taken,  we  believe,  the 
lowest  price  of  hops,  while  we  have  retained  the  high- 
est price  of  corn: 

The  very  intelligent  genlleman  above  referred  to^ 
gave  some  particulars  relative  to  the  culture  of  hops, 
which  he  said  could  not  be  disregarded  by  the  grower, 
withoutgreat  inconvenience  and  loss.  That  to  which  he 
attached  the  most  consequence,  and  on  which,  he  said, 
experience  had  shown,  that  the  quality  of  the  crop 
primarily  depended,  was  the  |iick:iig,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  vines  were  cut — that,  if  permitted  to 
remain  unpicked  only  a  few  hours  alter  the  vines  were 
severed  from  the  root,  such  a  change  look  place  as 
would  inevitably  reduce  them  to  second,  and  perhaps 
ihird  sort.  This  process  of  de'erioialion,  he  explain- 
ed, by  saying  that  the  hop  was  an  extremely  delicate 
plant,  almost  to  appearances, "instinct  with  li'i2;"that 
the  vine  immediately  on  being  severed  from  the  root, 
was  subjected  to  a  must  rapid  change- -that  an  invert- 
ed circulation  of  ihe  juices  of  the  plant  soon  com- 
menced, which  in  a  few  liours  deprived  the  hops  of 
their  most  essential  virtues,  and  rendered  them  com- 
paratively of  little  value. 

He  remarked,  that  with  proper  attention,  the  poles, 
so  formidable  a  part  of  the  expense  in  the  hop-collure, 
might  be  preserved  fur  ten  or  twelve  years.  His  me- 
thod was,  to  strip  off  all  the  vines,  at  the  time  of  pick- 
ing the  hops,  lay  Ihem  up  from  the  ground,  with 
slicks  between  them,  in  the  same  manner  that  boards 
are  packed  for  seasoning,  so  that  the  air  can  pass 
freely  through  them. 

He  concluded  with  the  remark,  that  llje  culture  of 
the  hop,  was  a  safe  business,  as  at  the  ordinary  price, 
it  would  pay  well  for  labor;  and  that  it  had  often  hap. 
pened,  as  it  had  the  present  year,  when  the  farmer 
had  received  a  greater  profit  from  a  hop-yard  of  one 
or  two  acres,  than  from  all  his  other  crops. 

Botanical  description — 'HuMULirs,  the  hop,  a  ge 
nus  of  the  pentandria  order  in  the  dicecia  class  of 
plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
53d  order,  scabridae.  The  male  calyx  is  pentaphyl- 
lous;  there  is  no  corrolla;  the  female  calyx  is  mon- 
ophyllous;  patent  obliquely,  and  entire;  there  is  no 
corolla,  but  two  styles,  and  one  seed  within  the  ca- 
lyx, the  latter  consisting  of  one  large  leaf.  There  is 
only  one  species  viz;  the  lupulus,  which  is  sometimes 
found  wild  in  the  hedges  near  houses  and  gardens,  but 
probably  is  not  indigenous,'  [in  Britain.]     'The  stalk 


is  weak  ana  climbing;  it  creeps  up  the  support  ia 
a  spiral,  ascending  always  from  the  right  hand  to  the 
left. 

HIslorij.—  lhtps  are  said  to  have  been  first  brought 
into  England  fruiii  the  Netherlands,  in  the  year  1524. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  llie  English  statute-book, 
in  the  year  1552  ;  and  by  a  slalute  of  the  first  year  of 
James  I.  anno  lO'O.J,  it  appears  that  hops  were  then 
produced  in  abundance  in  England.  'The  hop  beinj 
a  plant  of  great  importance,  we  shall,'  says  an  English 
writer,  'consider  what  relates  to  the  culture  and  inan- 
ageinent  of  it  under  distinct  heads. 

Of  Soil. — 'As  for  the  choice  of  soil,  the  hop-plant- 
ers I  steem  the  richest  and  strongest  ground  the  most 
proper:  and  if  it  is  rocky,  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  surface,  the  hop  will  prosper  well,  but  they  will 
by  no  means  thrive  on  a  stiff  clay  or  spungy  wet 
land. 

To  Plant  Hops. — 'In  the  winter  lime,  provide 
your  manure  fur  the  hop-ground  against  the  follow- 
ing spring.  If  the  dung  is  rotten,  mix  it  with  two  or 
three  parts  of  common  earth,  and  let  it  incorporate 
together  lill  you  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  it  ia 
making  your  hop-hills  ;  but  if  it  is  new  dung,  then  it 
is  to  be  mixed  as  before  lill  the  sjiring  in  the  next 
year;  for  new  dung  is  very  injurious  to  hops. 

'Hops  require  to  to  be  planted  in  a  situation  so  open, 
as  that  Ihe  air  may  freely  pass  round  and  between 
them,  to  dry  up  and  dissipate  ihe  moisture,  that  they 
may  nut  be  so  subject  to  fire-blasts,  which  often  de- 
stroy t  he  middle  of  large  plantalions,  while  the  outside 
leinain  unhurt. 

'The  hills  should  be  eight  or  nine  feet  asunder,  that 
the  air  may  freely  pass  between  them.  If  the  ground 
is  intended  to  be  ploughed  with  horses  between 
the  hills,  it  will  be  best  to  plant  them  in  squares, 
chequerwise ;  but  if  the  ground  is  so  small  that  it  may 
be  best  cultivated  with  the  spade,  the  holes  should  be 
ranged  in  ihe  quincunx  form. — Which  way  soever 
you  make  use  of.a  slake  should  be  stuck  down  at  all 
the  places  whrre  the  hills  are  to  be  made. 

■Farmers  should  be  very  particular  in  the  choice  of 
the  plants,  as  to  the  kind  of  hup ;  for  if  the  hopgar- 
(Icn  is  planted  with  a  mixture  of  several  sorts  of  hops 
that  ripen  at  several  times,  it  will  cause  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  be  a  great  detriment  to  ihe  grower. 
The  two  best  sorts  are  ihe  white  and  grey  bind  ;  the 
latter  is  a  large  square  hop,  more  hardy,  and  is  the 
more  plentiful  bearer,  and  ri]!ei  s  later  than  the  for- 
mer. There  is  another  sort  of  ihe  white  bind,  which 
ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  common  ;  but 
this  is  tenderer,  and  a  less  plentiful  bearer;  but  has 
this  advantage,  that  it  comes  first  to  market. 

'If  you  have  a  sort  of  hops  you  highly  value,  and 
would  increase  plants  and  sets  from  them,  the  super- 
fluous binds  may  he  laid  down  when  the  hops  are 
tried,  cutting  off  the  lops,  and  burying  them  in 
the  hills;  or  when  the  hops  are  dressed,  all  the  cut- 
tings may  be  saved  ;  for  alinust  every  part  will  grow, 
and  become  a  good  set  the  next  spring.' 

As  to  the  seasons  of  plantincr  hops,  the  inonlh  of  Oc- 
tober and  April  (.May  in  the  Northern  parts  of  New- 
England,)  are  best  approved  of.  The  most  usual 
lime,  however,  of  procuring  sets,  is  in  April  or  May, 
when  the  hops  are  cut  and  dressed. 

'As  to  the  manner  of  planling  the  sets — there 
should  be  five  good  sets  planted,  in  each  hill,  one  III 
the  middle, and  the  rest  round  about,  sloping. 

Dressing. — This  opetation  should  be  perfurmed  ia 
the  spring  as  soon  as  thegriund  is  sufficiently  dry, 
and  before  the  stock  begins  to  put  forth  branches. 
The  most  favorable  lime  in  New-England  for  this 
operation  is  generally  from  the  middle  of  ."^pril  to  the 
beginning  of  May.  Having  cleared  away  the  earib 
out  of  the  hills,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  stock  to  the  prin- 
cipal roots,  (observing  great  caution  not  to  break  or 
wound  the  roots)  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  off  all  the 
shoots  which  grew  up  with  the  bind  the  last  year; 
and  alsu  the  young  suckers,  (if  any  have  already  start 
ed,)  that  none  be  left  tj  run  in  the  alley  and  weaken 
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the  hill.  It  will  be  proper  lo  cut  une  part  of  the  stock 
lower  than  the  other,  and  to  cut  that  part  luw  ihat  was 
left  highest  the  preceding  year.  In  liiessiiig  hops  that 
were  planted  the  year  belore.  you  ought  lo  cut  off  buth 
the  dead  tups,  and  the  youngsuckers  which  havesprung 
up  from  the  sets,  and  also  to  cover  tlie  stocks  with 
fine  earth,  a  finger's  lengih  in  thickness.' 

The  Poling. — About  the  latter  part  of  April  the 
hops  are  to  he  poled,  when  the  shoots  begin  lo  sprout 
up.  The  poles  must  be  set  lo  the  hills  deep  in  the 
ground,  with  a  square  iron  picker  or  crow,  that  ihey 
may  the  better  endure  the  winds,  due  caution  being 
observed  not  to  injure  ihe  principal  roots:  three  poles 
»re  suflicient  fur  one  hill.  These  should  be  placed  as 
near  the  hill  as  may  be,  without  injury  tot  lie  roots,  with 
their  bending  tops  turned  outward  from  a  perpendicular 
position,  to  prevent  Ihe  binds  from  entangling ;  and  a 
space  between  two  poles  ought  lo  be  left  open  to  ihe 
south  to  admit  the  sun-beams. 

Tlie  Tyiii!;. — 'As  lo  the  tying  of  hops,  the  binds 
that  do  not  clasp  of  themselves  to  ihe  nearest  pole, 
when  they  ate  grown  to  three  or  four  leet  in  length 
must  be  guided  to  it  by  ihe  hand,  turning  them  to  the 
sun,  whuse  cuurse  they  will  always  follow.' — Ihey 
mnsl  be  bound  with  withered  rushts,  but  nut  so  close 
as  to  injure  them  by  the  tightness  of  the  ligaiure. 
This  you  must  cunlinue  lo  do  till  all  Ihe  pules  are  fur- 
nished with  binds,  of  which  two  or  three  are  enough 
for  a  pole; and  all  ihe  sprouts  and  binds  that  you  have 
no  occasion  for,  are  to  be  plucked  up;  bul  if  tlie  plan- 
tation is  young,  then  none  of  these  useless  binds  should 
be  plucked  up,  but  should  be  wrapped  up  lugciher  in 
the  middle  of  the  hill. 

Gathering. — "About  the  beginning  of  July,  hops 
begin  to  blow,  and  will  be  ready  lo  gather  about  Bar- 
tholomew-tide, (24lli  August.)  A  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  their  ripeness  by  iheir  strong  scent,  their 
hardness,  and  the  brownish  color  of  their  seed.  When 
by  these  tokens  ihey  appear  lo  be  ripe,  they  must  be 
picked  with  all  the  e.xpedition  prac'icable;  for  if  at 
this  time  a  storm  of  wind  should  come,  it  would  do 
them  great  damage,  by  breaking  the  branches,  and 
bruising  and  discoloring  the  hops:  and  it  is  very  well 
known  thai  hops  being  picked  green  and  bright,  will 
sell  for  a  much  higher  price,  than  those  which  are 
discolored. 

'The  most  convenient  way  of  picking,  is  into  a 
long  square  frame  of  wood  called  a  bin,  with  a  cloih 
hanging  on  len'er-hooks  williin  it,  to  receive  the  hops 
as  they  are  picked. 

'The  hops  must  be  picked  very  clean,  i.  e.  free  from 
leaves  and  stalks ;  and,  as  there  shall  be  occasion,  two 
or  three  limes  a  day  the  bin  must  be  emptied  into  a 
hop-bag  made  of  coarse  linen  or  hempen  clolh,  and 
carried  immeilialely  lo  the  oast  or  kiln  in  order  to  be 
dried  ;  for  if  Ihey  should  rnnain  long  in  the  bin  or 
bag,  they  will  be  apt  lo  heat  and  be  discolored.  If 
the  weather  is  hot,  there  sliould  no  more  poles  be 
drawn  at  a  lime  than  can  be  picked  in  an  hour,  and 
they  should  be  gathered  in  fair  weather,  if  it  can  be, 
and  when  the  hojis  are  dry  ;  this  will  save  some  ex- 
pense in  firing  and  preserve  their  color  better  when 
dried. 

Drying.— 'The  best  method  of  drying  hops  is  with 
charcoal,  on  an  oast  or  kiln,  covered  with  haircloth; 
of  the  same  form  and  fashion  that  is  used  for  drying 
malt.  There  is  no  need  to  give  any  particular  direc- 
tion for  making  Ihese,  since  every  bricklayer  in  those 
countries  where  hops  grow,  know  how  to  build  them. 
The  kiln  ought  to  be  square,  and  may  be  ten,  twelve, 
fourteen  or  sixteen  feel  over  at  the  top,  where  the 
hops  are  laid,  as  your  plantation  requires,  and  ynui 
room  will  allow.  There  ought  to  be  a  due  proportion 
between  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  kihi  and  the 
beguels  of  the  sleddle  where  the  fire  is  kept;  viz.  if 
the  kiin  is  twelve  feet  square  on  the  top,  it  ought  u> 
be  nine  high  from  the  fire,  and  ihesteddle  ought  lo  be 
six  feet  and  a  half  square,  and  so  proporlionate  in  other 
dimeosions. 


'The  hops  must  be  spread  even  upon  the  oast,  a 
foot  thick  or  more,  if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will  allow 
ii ;  but  care  is  to  be  taken  not  lo  overload  the  oast,  il 
the  hops  are  gieen  or  wet.  The  oast  ought  lobe  first 
warmed  with  a  fire  before  the  hops  are  laid  on,  and 
then  an  even  steady  fire  must  be  kepi  under  them  ;  it 
inusl  not  be  too  fierce  at  first,  lest  il  scorch  the  hops, 
nor  must  il  be  suffered  to  sink  or  slacken,  but  ralher 
be  increased  till  the  hops  are  nearly  dried,  lest  the 
moisture  or  sweat  which  ihe  fire  has  raised,  fall  back 
and  discolor  them.  When  they  have  lain  about  nine 
hours,  Ihey  must  be  turned,  ami  in  two  or  three  hours 
more,  they  may  be  taken  off  the  oast.  It  may  be 
known  when  they  are  well  dried,  by  the  britlleness 
of  I  he  stalks,  and  llie  easy  falling  off  of  the  hop-leaves. 

Bagging. — 'As  soon  as  ihe  hops  are  taken  off  the 
kiln,  lay  them  in  a  room  for  three  weeks  or  a  month 
lo  cool,  give,  and  toughen  ;  for  if  they  are  bagged  im- 
mediately, they  will  powder,  but  if  they  lie  a  while 
[and  the  longer  ihey  lie  the  better,  provided  they  are 
covered  close  with  blankets  lo  secure  them  fioin  the 
air.]  they  may  be  bagged  with  more  safety,  as  not  be- 
ing liable  lo  be  broken  lo  powder  in  treading;  and  this 
will  make  them  bear  treading  the  better;  and  ihe 
harder  they  are  trodden  the  better  they  will  keep.' 

(From  the  Mass.  .^gric'l  Repository.) 

STIRRING  THE  EARTH  A  RELIEF 

AGAINST  DROUGHT. 

This  is  a  trite  subject,  and  one,  which  we  are  aware 
has  been  long  since  setiUed  by  intelligent  cullivators 
in  all  countries.  Il  is  very  familiar  to  gardeners,  and 
the  cause  of  Ihe  very  superior  productions  of  gardens 
over  field  culture  may  be  ailributed  in  part  to  the  more 
frequent  application  of  the  hoe  and  spade.  Yet  it  is  true, 
that  a  very  great  numoer  of  farmers  deny  the  proposi- 
tion, and  disapprove  the  practice.  They  think  it  dan- 
gerous to  plough  and  hoe,  in  the  time  of  extreme 
drought  and  heat,  while  our  own  experience  of  twenty 
years  has  convinced  us,  that  it  is  much  superior  asa  re- 
medy, against  drought,  than  watering  in  the  limited 
manner,  in  which  tliat  must  always  be  applied. — 
There  has  never  been  a  season  in  our  memory  in 
which  there  was  greater  necessity  for  the  application 
of  all  remedies  against  drought  than  al  present,  The 
drought  was  nut  only  of  longer  duration,  but  it  took 
place  when  plants  were  the  least  able  lo  resist  it,  not 
having  sent  their  roots  in  quest  of  nourishment  far 
wide,  and  deep.  The  early  foliage,  also  is  more  lia- 
able  to  wilt  under  a  scorching  sun  or  drying  wind. 
In  this  extraordinary  season,  I  had  a  small  patch  of 
early  potatoes  planted  in  a  warm  and  sandy  soil,  pur- 
posely to  procure  an  early  crop  :  ihe  soil  was,  at  least 
ihrce-quarlers  pure  sand,  mixed  with  some  food  fur 
plants  among  the  sand.  The  severe  drought  threat- 
ened a  total  loss  of  the  crop,  'llie  potatue  stalks  were 
leeble,  drawn  up  scarcely  larger  than  goose  quills, 
and  1  expected  every  day  to  see  ihem  wither;  all 
hopes  of  a  crop  were  abandoned.  I  thought  they  were 
the  fair  subject  of  a  desperate  experiment.  On  one 
of  the  hottest  and  driest  days,  I  gave  them  a  thorough 
ploughing,  passing  the  plough  four  times  throuoh 
each  row;  first  ploughing  two  furrows  from  the  hills, 
as  near  the  roots  as  possible,  without  throwing 
out  the  seed  potatoes,  and  then  returning  the  loam, 
or  earth,  instantly  back  by  two  other  furrows.  No 
rain  intervened  fur  ten  days.  In  three  days  after  the 
potatoes  changed  their  color,  they  started  afresh  as  if 
ihey  had  received  the  benefit  of  ample  showers,  while 
not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen. 

The  dews,  which  were  abundant,  settled  upon  the 
new  turned  earth,  while  before  ihe  ploughing,  no  mois- 
ture had  been  apparent. 

The  last  fact  ihnugh  it  cannot  have  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  the  most  cireless  cullivator,  has  not  been  as 
yet  explained.  \Vc  can  easily  see,  that  a  soil  rendered 
porous,  would  more  readily  and  ea.-ily  convey  iis_mois- 
luiH  to  the  roots.  It  becomes  like  a  sponge,  and  is  readi- 
ly permeable,  or  rather  readily  permits  the  moisture  to 


pass  between  the  panicles.  But  it  is  not  yel  under- 
stood why  it  aitriicls  ihe  moisture.  Perhaps  however, 
it  may  be  owing  to  its  presenting  a  much  greater  sur- 
face lo  Ihe  moisl  air  of  the  night.  The  fact,  however, 
which  is  what  tnost  eoiiccrns  vs.  is  settled.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  e.vperimenis  of  our  distinguished  country- 
man, Dr.  Weils,  a  physicianof  London,  who  rendered 
himself  distinguished  by  his  rcmaks  on  dew,  may 
lend  loe.vplain  this  fad,  though  il  is  not  my  purpose 
lo  examine  the  theory. 

Every  man  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  question, 
can  saiisly  himself,  at  once,  by  siirrmg  a  small  piece 
of  earth  in  litne  of  severe  dniughl,and  if  he  does  not 
find  it  in  the  morning  more  filled  with  moisture  Ihao 
the  undisturbed  ground  in  its  vicinity,  let  hiin  conti- 
nue a  disbeliever. 

But  ihere  is  another  mode,  and  it  is  one  which  1 
have  never  seen  suggested,  by  which  I  apprehend  the 
stirring  of  the  surface,  and  making  il  light  and  porous, 
is  beneficial  in  great  droughts.  Jt  is  this:  light  po- 
rous bodies  are  bad  conductors  of  heal:  perhaps  be- 
cause they  have  more  air  between  their  interstices. 

The  facts  are  familiar  to  us.  Me;allic  bodies  acquire 
an  intense  heat,  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  do  stones 
in  proportion  lo  their  density.  The  earth  when  very 
compact,  will  become  exceedinj;ly  hot,  but  garden 
loam  which  is  very  porous,  remains  cool  al  noun  day, 
two  inches  below  the  surface.  1  believe,  iherefore, 
that  moving  iho  surface,  and  keeping  it  in  a  light  and 
porous  state,  enables  it  to  resist  the  heat  of  tlte  sun's 
rays,  that  the  air  between  the  particles  ot  earth  com- 
municates the  heat  more  slowly  than  the  particles 
themselves  do,  when  in  close  contact. 

Such  is  my  tlieory:  but  aan  an  enemy  of  theories;  I 
always  distrust  them,  1  look  only  to  facts;  and  having 
observed  that  a  slight  covering  of  half  an  inch  of  sea- 
weed would  preserve  my  sirawberries  from  drouo-ht, 
which  can  only  arise  from  its  lying  so  loose  on  the  sur- 
face, I  liave  been  led  lo  infer,  that  the  undoubted  fact, 
that  the  soil  in  a  loose  pulverized  stale  lesists  drought, 
is  owing  to  the  same  cause,  to  wit,  the  slowness  with 
which  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays  is  communicated  lo 
the  roots.  But  be  the  theory  Siiund  or  unsound,  1  am 
persuaded  that  every  farmer  will  find  lhat  the  free  use 
of  his  plough  and  hoe,  in  limes  of  severe  drought, 
will  be  of  more  value  to  him,  than  as  much  manure 
as  thai  labor  would  purchase.  I  have  been  alivays 
convinced,  from  iny  experience  as  a  horticulmrisi, 
that  the  great  secret  in  cultivation  consists  in  making 
the  Soil  porous.  In  raising  exotic  plants,  we  know  it 
to  be  true,  and  our  flower  pots  are  always  supplied 
with  Soil,  the  most  porous  which  we  can  obtain.  The 
farmer  may  burrow  light  from  an  occupation  which  he 
lool.s  upon  with  disdain,  but  which  eluoidales  and  ex- 
plains tlie  secrets  of  vegetation.  J.  L. 


(from  the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer,  of  1831.) 
ORCHARD  GRASS. 

The  most  eligible  time  for  sowing  the  seed  of  or- 
chard grass,  I  am  induced  to  believe,  is  as  early  in  ihe 
spring  as  the  state  of  the  ground  will  admit,  and  as 
clover  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  grass 
of  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  they  may  be  ad- 
vantageously sown  together.  I  have  usually  sown 
clover  seed  at  the  rate  of  (bur  quarts  per  acre,  and  af- 
terwards followed  with  orchard  grass  with  one  bushel 
on  Ihe  same  quantity  of  ground.  This  plan  has  been 
prelerred  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  latter 
grass  doi'S  not  generally  advance  as  rapidly  as  clover, 
(il  not  seeding  llie  next  season  after  sowing,)  bul  there 
is  always  sufficient  of  the  blades,  if  the  seed  takes 
well,  lo  improve  very  much  the  quality  of  the  clover 
hay.  The  succeeding  season  the  orchard  grass  occu- 
pies much  more  space,  gradually  increasing  as  the 
clover  declines.  'I'he  experience  of  the  growers  of 
this  glass  has  shown  that  the  crop  improves  for  at 
h  asl  seven  years.  Unlike  timothy  and  red  top,  ths 
hulk  of  the  grass  consists  in  the  blades,  and  of  course, 
when  the  top  is  cut  for  seed,  the  value  of  the  crop  fur 
hay  is  not  mucli  lessened,  the  part  usually  cradled 
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being  of  CDmparaiively  small  value;  but  afier  llieseed 
is  galliered,  il  does  nol,  like  the  grasses  just  iiiention- 
ed,  become  dead  and  dry ,  but  oiKinues  green  and  in  a 
suitable  state  lor  cutuiig  durinrr  several  weeks.  1 
have  lliis  season  mown  tae  slubble  which  had  been 
standing  more  than  lour  weelis,  and  the  larger  |iart 
of  it  furnishfd  hay  of  very  gnod  quality;  on  the 
other  hand  I  have  observed  several  patches  of  timo- 
thy and  herd  that  h:ive  been  cut  for  seud;  the  >tubble 
of  which  would  not  be  worth  gathering  for  any  thing 
but  raanure. 

In  sowinir  the  seed  of  this  grass,  especial  care 
should  be  taken  to  distribute  it  evenly  over  the  i.'round, 
it  being  light,  (weighing  but  about  fifteen  pounds  per 
bushel,)  and  easily  acted  upon  by  the  winds.  On  an 
ei^ht  pace  land  four  casts  should  be  sown,  the  sower 
scattering  seed  with  every  step.  But  it  should  not  be 
mixed  with  clover  or  any  otlier  heavy  seed,  as  the 
difference  in  weig/ii  will  vary  tlie  extent  to  whicli  a 
cast  will  reach.  With  respect  to  the  quantity  uf  seed 
per  acre,  those  who  sow  with  a  view  of  making  it  the 
sole  object,  would  probably  consult  their  interest  in 
sowing  one  and  a  haU  or  two  bushels  per  acre;  but 
one  bushel  sowed  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  has 
been  productive  of  a  profitable  result,  both  as  respects 
the  improved  quality  it  has  imparted  to  the  hay,  as 
well  as  the  seed  it  has  afforded.  The  appellation  ol 
orchard  has  been  given  to  this  grass,  from  iis  known 
congeniality  wiih  shade.  I  have  known  very  luxu- 
riant crops  to  grow  in  an  orchard,  producing  three 
cuttings  in  a  season,  although  the  trees  were  large, 
and  almost  entirely  shading-  ihe  ground;  but  in  such 
situations  it  will  not  prmluce  seed. 

The  fertilizing  qtiality  of  this  grass  was  formerly 
mentioned,  and  it  may  probably  he  attributed  to  the 
circumstances  of  its  shading  the  soil  more  effectually 
than  most  other  grasses,  excepting  clover.  If  a  field 
of  it  should  be  kept  for  mowing,  there  will  be  very 
little  time  during  ihe  warm  weather  in  which  the 
grounds  will  not  be  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  if  for  pasture  unless  il  be  too  heavily  stocked,  the 
soil  will  be  shaded  by  a  sufficient  covering  uf  this 
luxuriant  grass. 

It  may  be  mown  fnr  hay  at  any  time  best  suited  for 
cutting  the  clover  with  which  it  grows;  but  if  it  is  de- 
signed to  save  tlie  seed,  the  mowing  must  be  deferred 
till  towards  the  last  of  June,  at  which  time  the  seed 
will  be  ripe.  This  thould  be  cradled  before  it  is  ripe 
enough  to  waste,  bound  in  small  sheaves,  and  shocked 
in  rows.  The  stubble  may  then  be  mown  immedi- 
ately, or  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  farmer,  the 
seed  requiring  some  exposure  to  the  weather  to  render 
it  in  a  suitable  state  for  thrashing. 


HORTXCUI.TURE. 


THE  WORM. 

[We  give  place,  with  pleasure,  to  the  following 
communicalion.  We  were  about  writing  an  article 
on  the  suljject  ourselves,  when  it  came  to  hand,  and 
jiolitely  saved  us  the  trouble.  Our  friend,  Rl.  A.  will 
I  lease  accept  our  thank.s — and  we  take  occasion  here 
to  stale,  that  we  wish  we  may  have  to  return  thanks 
to  many  of  our  subscribers  and  readers  for  .-imilar  fa- 
vors.— Ed.  Am.  Farmer-] 

Mr.  Editor, — In  your  paper  of  the  18th  inst.  you 
inserted,  Ircuii  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  an  arlicle 
headed  '-Fine  Fruit,"  near  the  end  of  which,  tlin 
writer,  alluding  to  the  worm  which  destroys  the  peach 
tree  by  cutting  it  near  the  root,  says:  "It  is  generally 
believed,  that  if  hogs  are  suffered  to  run  at  large  in 
the  orchard,  or  if  the  trees  in  the  garden  or  yard  are 
paved  round,  the  curculio  (the  insect  which  produces 
the  worm)  will  be  arrested  in  its  ravages."  It  is 
something  new  (to  me,  at  least.)  that  the  curculio  and 
"(Ac  insect  tchich  pmdticcs  the  u'orm"  in  question, aie 
one  and  ihe  same  thing.  I  had  always  been  taught 
to  iielieve  OitTerenlly,  and  do  still  think  I  am  in  the 
right.  The  eurcuUo  is  certainly  the  insect  which  at- 
larl;s  the  smooth  skinned  stone  fruit  as  well  as  the 
apple  and  pear,  by  depositing  in  Ihe  young  fruit  an 
egg,  which  becomes  a  worm,  and  most  frequently 
causes  the  fruit  to  tall  off  before  maturity.  Its  great- 
est ravages  are  on  the  plum,  apricot,  and  neclaiine  — 
The  peach  does  not  suffer  so  much,  being  defended  by 
the  down  on  its  skin.  When  the  fruit  falls,  the  worm 
make.^  its  way  into  the  earth,  where  it  undergoes  its 
various  changes,  and  the  following  year  it  comes  forth 
a  small  winged  insect  of  the  beelle  kind,  which  as- 
cends tlie  irees  and  begins  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the 
fruit.  Hogs  are  of  service  by  devouring  tlie  fruit 
and  insect  before  the  latter  has  time  lo  secrete  itself 
in  the  earlh.  It  is  also  useful  to  pave  the  yard  or 
garden  around  the  tiees,  because  then  the  insect  can- 
not peneltate  into  the  earth,  and  perishes  fur  want  uf 
its  natural  asylum,  besides  being  liable  to  destruction 
frum  a  thousand  accidents.  Hut  the  worm  which 
eats  into  the  root  and  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  peach 
trees,  is  a  very  different  affair.  If  yon  turn  to  Ken- 
rick's  New  American  Orchardist,  p.  238,  you  will  find 
the  folhiwing  account  of  it,  and  several  modes  of  pre- 
venting its  attacks. 


Discovery  of  Indian  Corn. — Previously  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Puritans  in  New  England,  they 
formed  parties  for  exploring  the  country.  Captain 
utiles  Standish,  who  may  be  called  the  hero  of  New 
England,  commanded  one  of  them,  consisting  of  six- 
teen men.  In  their  progress  they  met  with  several 
small  hillocks,  supposed  by  them  to  be  burial  place? 
for  the  Indians;  but,  as  they  advanced,  finding  many 
more,  they  closely  examined  them,  and  discovered 
that  they  contained  I.\dian  Corn.  Being  buried  in 
the  ear,  it  excited  their  curiosity,  and  by  some  of  the 
party  it  was  thought  a  valuable  acquisition;  while 
others,  who  ate  il  in  a  raw  state,  did  not  relish  it,  and 
thought  it  worth  little  or  nothing.     They  secured. 

however,  some   for  seed  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Squanto,  a  friendly  Indian,  inslnicted  them  in  the 
culture  of  it,  and  it  was,  probably,  the  means  of  sav- 
ing them  afterwards  from  famine. 


Saving  Knowledge —Instead  of  cutting  ofi"  the 
whole  head  of  a  cauliflower,  leave  a  part  on,  the  size 
of  a  gooseberry,  and  all  the  leaves;  second  and  even 
third  heads  will  be  formed:  but  by  the  present  prac- 
tice, by  cutting  the  head  off  completely,  the  bed  of 
cauliflowers  is  gone  in  two  or  three  weeks. 


"  I  he  worm  is  produced  by  a  fly  which,  frefh  the 
middle  of  June,  to  the  first  of  August,  deposits  its 
eggs  on  the  hark  of  the  tree,  generally  at  its  root, 
where  the  bark  is  tender.  These  are  soon  hatched, 
and  the  worm  shortly  penetrates  beneath  the  bark, 
where  it  commences  its  work  of  destruction,  devour- 
ing the  tap-wood  often  around  the  whole  circumfe- 
rence uf  the  tree,  causing  the  gum  to  exude,  and  often 
deaih. 

••Much  has  been  written  and  said  of  this  insect;  yet 
the  prevention  is  very  easy,  provided  there  is  a  neces- 
sity lor  il,  which  is  not  the  case  in  all  soils  and  situa- 
tions. It  seems  wiih  us  only  an  occasional  evil,  and 
the  remedies  are  seldom  required.  Whenever  serious 
suspicions  arise,  let  every  tree  be  carefully  searched 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  worm  destroyed 
by  probin?  with  a  penknife  or  pointed  wire.  About 
the  beginning  of  June,  form  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  a  small  conical  mound,  to  the  height  of  eight 
inches  or  a  fuot  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  earth. 
Unleaehed  ashes,  which  might  be  preserved  for  this 
purpose,  are  without  doubt  the  best  and  most  useful 
substance,  and  each  tree  will  require  about  a  peck. — 
But  any  thing  else,  even  soil,  is  found  to  answer. — 
The  design  of  this  is.  to  protect  that  portion  of  the 
tree  where  Ihe  bark  is  most  tender;  let  this  mound  be 
levelled  in  October,  and  the  bark  will  harden  again 
beneath  where  it  was  placed.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  potash  wash  before  described,  would  answer 
every  purpose,  as  it  does  with  the  apple  tree  i(  applied 


at  the  suitable  time;  also  the  wash  recommended  by 
Mr.  Liiidley.  The  Garden  Compound,  sold  by 
Messrs.  Russell  of  Boston,  and  Ives  of  Salem,  I  ain 
persuaded  w-(iuld  lie  effectual  Also  coaf  tor.  A  gen- 
tleman of  Nantucket  is  trying  the  coal  tar  with  his 
peach  trees.  lie  is  also  trying  it  on  '.he  plank  of  his 
ships  which  sail  lo  ihc  I'acilic,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  attacks  of  the  sea  worm;  the  odur  it  exhales  is 
powerful  and  lasting. 

"."Vnolher  cheap,  easy  and  effectual  mode  is  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Vose  of  Dorchester.  About  the  la»t  of 
May,  the  soil  is  removed  to  the  depth  of  two  inches 
ri>und  the  trunk;  a  composition  of  clay,  ashes.  Sic.  is 
applied  wiih  a  brush,  and  over  tliis  stiff  brown  paper 
is  wrapped  around  the  tree  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  and 
the  earlh  replaced.  Mr.  Ellis,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
found  that  rye  straw  bound  round  the  trunk  from  the 
surface  upwards  is  effectual;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Nev? 
York,  in  his  Economy  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  has  re- 
commended grafting  clay  to  be  applied  round  the 
trunk.  Lime  mortar  mixed  with  sulphur  is  found 
good." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  these  few  disjointed  remarks 
be  thought  of  any  utility,  ihey  are  ai  your  service. — 
But  I  would  beg  leave,  at  all  events,  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  correcting  a  statement  which  might  puz- 
zle some  inexperienced  hand,  and  give  him  an  errone- 
ous idea  of  these  insects,  which  agree,  I  believe,  only 
in  one  particular,  that,  viz.  of  doing  all  possible  injury 
to  our  fruit  trees. 

I  am,  sir,  wiih  great  respect,  your  obd't  serv't. 

M.  A. 

Orapea  worth  having. — There  was  some  marvel 
concerning  ihe  grapes  which  the  spies  brought  to  the 
camp  of  Israel,  but  modern  travellers  say  that  the  val- 
ley of  Escohal  produces  bunches  which  weigh  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds.  A  German  traveller  (Schutze,) 
says,  "a  cluster  of  grapes,  two  or  three  feet  in  length, 
will  give  ail  abundant  supper  to  a  whole  family." — 
The  vines  of  course  must  be  immense.  The  Black 
Hamburgh  (of  which  specimens  were  shown  in  the 
Horiiculiura!  Itooms.)  have  grown  so  prodigiously  in 
England,  as  to  cover,  in  some  cases,  neatly  1800 
square  feet  of  ground.  One  at  Hampton  Court  is 
mentioned  in  Williams'  Vegetable  World,  as  bearing 
reo-ularly  about  COCO  clusters,  weighing  a  pound  each 
on  an  average.  Vine  stnlks  in  Persia  and  Palesliue 
not  unfrequently  attain  the  enormous  diameter  of  from 
one  lo  two  feel. — Boston  Mer.  Mv. 

[There  is,  or  was  last  year,  a  grapevine,  not  far 
from  Lexington,  on  the  side  of  the  Frankfort  road, 
which  measured  more  than  a  yard  in  circumference 
six  feet  from  the  ground.] 


On  a  method  (f  preventing  the  attacks  of  Cater- 
pillars.— At  the  season  of  the  year,  says  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Pinefiell.  when  caterpillars  generally  attack  fruit  Irees 
and  bushes,  the  following  method  of  preventing  their 
attacks  may  not  prove  undeserving  of  notice.  Let  a 
hole  be  bored  in  the  stem  of  a  tree,  as  far  in  as  the 
heart,  in  a  direction  sloping  downwards,  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground.  Into  this  hole  pour  a  little  meicury. 
Close  up  the  hole  with  a  peg,  not  very  tightly  fitted 
in.  Cut  the  top  of  Ibe  peg  smooth  with  the  bark  of 
the  tree  or  bush,  and  then  put  a  little  tar  over  it  to  pre- 
vent water  gelling  into  the  hole  This  I  have  found 
a  safe  and  sore  method  of  not  only  preventing  attacks 
of  caterpillars,  but  of  driving  them  off  the  tree; and  it 
is  not  yet,  I  believe,  publicly  known. —  Quarterly 
Journal  of  AgricuUnre . 


A  hog  is  now  exhibiting  in  Albany,  which  was 
raised  in  Warren  co'.mty,  Ohio,  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  He  is  nine  feet 
in  length,  fcjur  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  measures 
eight  feel  three  inches  round  the  body,  and  his  weight 
is  fourteen  hundred  pounds!  He  is  of  the  Russian 
breed,  and  is  three  years  and  four  months  old. — Litch- 
field Enquirer. 
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(From  Ibe  Kanawha  Banner.) 
GOOD  BACON. 

Good  bacon  is  so  important  an  article  in  a  Virginia 
family,  that  1  am  induced  toofler  lo  joung  housekeep- 
ers ami  oiliers  not  practised  in  preparing  and  preserv- 
ing it,  the  following  directions;  by  the  observance  of 
which  I  think  their  bacon  will  do  credit  lo  their  ta- 
bles. 

Hogs,  weighing  from  one  hundred  and  lifty  to  two 
hundred,  are  lo  be  preferred,  and  they  should  be  curri- 
fed,  for  at  least  five  or  si.t  weeks.  Corn-fed  pork 
may  be  distinguished  by  tho  appearance  of  ihe  kidney- 
fat,  as  it  will  be  hard,  and  crack  into  small  squares 
like  beef  suet;  those  should  be  avoided  whose  fat  is 
more  tenacious  and  inclined  lo  transparency,  adhering 
to  the  fingers,  and  bearing  the  comple.vion  of  lard. 

The  salt  should  be  of  pure  quality;  that  taken  from 
the  kettles  when  somewhat  more  than  half  boiled 
down,  or  found  in  the  pans  after  cooling  is  most  to  be 
relied  on. 

To  every  tiionsand  lbs.  of  meat,  put  three  pecks 
(by  measure)  of  sall,wilh  which  a  pound  of  pulverized 
saltpetre  has  been  previously  and  thoroughly  mixed. 
This  composition  is  lo  be  well  rubbed  on,  and  then 
sprinkled  thickly  on  the  outside  of  the  meat.  There 
is  no  danger  of  oversalling  from  quantity;  it  is  length 
of  lime  w  hich  has  that  etiect. 

The  meat  is  now  to  be  laid  with  the  skin  side  down 
in  good  casks  or  troughs,  with  salt  sprinkled  over 
the  bottom;  the  hams  and  shoulders  fiist,  and  then 
the  middlings  and  small  pieces.  On  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  the  meal  should  be  taken  up,  and  again  well 
rubbed  with  salt,  to  which  should  be  added,  whenever 
it  can  be  procured,  a  leaspoonfuU  of  powdered  gaiden 
pepper  to  each  place;  and  the  meat  replaced  as  before, 
after  removing  any  bloody  brine,  or  other  impure 
matter  that  may  have  collected  in  the  troughs  or 
casks.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  if  ihe  meat  is  kept 
without  freezing,  all  the  pieces  e.'icept  the  hams  and 
shoulders  will  be  salted  sufficiently,  and  should  then 
be  removed,  at  which  time  the  remaining  pieces 
should  be  repacked,  placing  those  which  appear  least 
salted,  lowest  down.  A  change  of  position  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  becauso  the  pressure  will  prevent 
the  passinn  of  the  brine  thro'igh  thy  meat,  if  not  turn- 
ed. 

In  three  weeks  from  the  first  salting  the  shoulders 
are  to  be  removed,  and  in  four  weeks,  the  hams. 

To  make  good  bacon,  the  meat  should  be  hung  with 
the  thickest  part  upwards,  lo  prevent  the  e.\udatlon 
of  its  juices,  and  each  piece  clear  of  the  wall,  or  other 
pieces,  and  there  left  until  ii  is  quite  dry.  Some 
sound  chips,  with  a  few  billets  of  hickory  wood,  or 
corn  cobs,  make  the  best  smoke,  and  also  keep  the 
house  warm,  which  is  imporlaiil;  lor  if  the  smoke- 
house is  cold,  all  former  caie  will  be  in  some  measure 
lost;  a  damp  will  settle  on  the  bacon,  and  it  will  have 
a  bitter  flavor.  Bacon  should  never  be  smoked  in 
damp  weather,  as  is  loo  often  practised,  as  by  it  the 
meat  gains  nothing  in  color,  but  acquires  a  bad  taste, 
one  or  too  good  fires  each  day,  will  smoke  the  pieces, 
in  precisely  the  same  lime  required  for  salting;  thai 
is  to  say,  hams  four  weeks,  shoulders  three  weeks; 
and  middlings  and  oll.er  pieces  two  weeks. 

I  have  used  red  pepper  with,  I  think,  decided  ad- 
vanla^e,  by  throwing  a  few  pods  into  each  fire  while 
smoking,  this  article,  in  salting  or  smoking,  or  in  both, 
improves  the  flavor  of  the  meat,  and  tends  to  secure 
it  against  insects.  If  the  meal  house  is  dark  and  cool, 
the  meat  may  be  left  hanging  until  warned  for  use  ; 
but  if  otherwise,  il  should  be  taken  down  at  the  com- 
mencement of  warm  weather,  and  packed  away  in 
salt,  clean  hickory  ashes,  or  oats;  either  will  secure 
it  from  insects,  or  dripping,  if  the  meat  be  entirely 
covered  over,  and  the  inicrslices  between  the  pieces 
properly  filled.  'J'he  use  of  dry  salt  will  not  increase 
the  saline  flavor  of  the  meat.     I  have  known  bacon 


very  finely  preserved,  by  preparing  a  strong  ley  of 
wood  ashes,  concentrated  by  boiling,  into  which, 
when  cold,  the  jiieces  were  dipped. 

The  alkali  and  the  oil  of  the  meat,  forms  a  coating 
of  soap  in  all  the  crevices,  as  well  as  on  the  surface, 
which  is  an  adiwirable  protection  against  the  insect 
tribe. 

Some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  construction  of 
the  smoke  house.  As  before  observed,  it  should  be 
rendered  warm  during  the  process  of  smoking,  and  it 
it  is  to  retain  the  meat  through  the  season,  should  be 
cool,  dry  and  dark.  A  brick  stove  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  with  openings  for  the  escape  and  ascent  of 
the  smoke  in  the  sides,  is  among  the  best  contrivances 
usual  among  us;  but  this  becomes  heated,  and  does 
not  entirely  obviate  the  danger  arising  from  the  occa- 
sionsl  falling  of  the  meal,  by  which  houses  are  not 
unfrequenlly  burned.  It  will  probably  be  more  safe 
and  convenient  lo  build  a  chimney,  with  a  very  low 
fire-place,  as  for  a  sitting  room,  and  when  the  chim- 
ney is  carried  up  four  feet  close  it  at  the  top.  A  small 
grate  placed  a  few  inches  from  the  hearth,  will  assist 
ihe  burning  of  Ihe  wood.  By  having  a  chimney  thus 
constructed,  the  blaze  of  the  fire  can  never  injure  the 
house  or  meat,  no  pieces  can  fall  into  the  fire  when 
a  string  or  nail  gives  way  and  whilst  the  blaze  and 
smoke  ascends  the  blind  chimney,  the  smoke  must 
descend  again  and  pour  inio  the  smoke  house.  This 
plan  is  highly  recommended  for  its  safety  and  conve- 
nience, by  a  gentleman  whose  advice  is  entitled  lo 
great  respect;  and  to  whom  I  was  originally  indebted 
for  several  of  the  directions  here  given,  the  value  of 
which  1  have  verified  in  the  course  of  my  own  expe- 
rience. ,1N    ADMIRKR    OF    GOOD    EACON. 


To  Restore  Frostfd  Potatoes. — A  most  effec- 
tual methcd  has  been  discovered  by  a  Cumberland 
gentleman.  It  is  simply  lo  allow  the  potatoes  to  re- 
main in  the  pits,  after  a  severe  frost,  till  the  mild 
weather  has  set  in  for  some  weeks  and  allowing  them 
to  recover  gradually.  If  once  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  no  art  will  recover  frosted  potatoes. 


nilSCEI.I.AN'SOTTS. 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE.' 

Since  our  last  No.  went  to  press,  we  have  had  the 
|)leasure  to  receive  the"!^econd  Annual  Report  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Lafayelle  College,"  as  promised 
by  tlu".  president  in  his  letter  pnblislied  last  ueek. — 
The^erusal  of  the  report  has  afturded  us  much  grati- 
fication, and  we  take  pleasure  in  again  calling  the 
atteniion  of  our  readers  to  the  subject. 

The  report  is  made  up  of  an  iniroductory  exposition 
of  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  instilutions,  an 
account  of  proceedings  for  the  previous  year  and  a 
!-tatenient  of  the  plans  of  the  board  liir  the  future,  and  an 
appendix,  which  contains  a  statistical  table  .sliovving 
the  names  and  residences  of  the  sludenls,  the  amount 
charged  them  individually  for  their  tuitidn,  &.c.  their 
"estimated"  and  "actual"  allowances  for  lalwr,  and  a 
graduated  scale  of  meiits  both  in  labor  and  study. — 
'J'he  appendix  further  contains  a  list  of  work  done  in 
the  inslitutidii,  the  course  of  .studies,  the  terms,  and 
the  names  of  tluise  who  compose  the  faculty  and  board 
of  trustees.  We  cannot  do  better  than  jiresenta  few 
extracts  from  the  report  with  the  tern:s,  again  recom- 
mending the  subject  to  the  serious  consideration  of  our 
readers. 

'■Lafayelle  College  is  designed  to  bring  ihe  higher 
branches  of  education  within  the  reach  (jf  youth  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  even  where  indigence  has  tra- 
velled:— To  elevate  the  standard  of  ccunmon  Echool 
instruction,  to  secure  health  to  thestudeiu,  lo  promote 
the  feeling  of  honorable  independence — and,  to  cement 


•This  article  was  intended  for  cur  last  week's  paper, 
but  was  unavoidably  crowded  out.  The  No.  referred 
to,  is  No.  32. 


the  extremes  of  society  lugelher,  and  so  promote 
the  permanent  well-being  ol  the  happiest  nation  ir,  the 
world. 

"As  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  viz:  opening  the 
halls  of  science  lo  those  in  the  middle  and  lower 
walks  of  life;  we  propose  to  accomplish  it,  not  by  an 
agrarian  law,  not  by  a  poor  rate  system,  not  by  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  education:  but  simply  by  afl'ording 
to  ihe  industrious  and  talented  youth,  an  opportunity 
by  the  labor  of  his  hands  at  some  productive  branch  of 
business,  lo  become  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune  and 
the  promoter  of  liis  country's  honor  and  prosperity. — 
The  lime  and  force  expended  usually  in  play  for 
needful  exercise,  thus  becomes  available  for  his  partial 
support.  This  throws  open  the  door  of  competition 
in  the  learned  professions  to  many  who  could  not 
otherwise  engage  in  literary  pursuits  and  scientifio 
labors. 

"As  to  elevating  the  standard  of  common  school  in- 
struction, we  propose  to  eftect  it  by  training  teachers 
to  that  business  as  a  profession.  'I'his  is  all  impor- 
tant to  our  country  and  its  free  instilutions.  Virtue 
in  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  the  basis  uf  our  political 
system,  intelligence  and  religion  the  basis  of  virtue. 
Let  the  foundations  be  destroyed  and  the  superstruc- 
ture must  fall.  Let  relig'on,  intelligence  and  virtue 
pass  away  from  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the  walls 
of  the  temple  of  our  freedom,  though  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  our  fathers,  must  crumble  lo  the  ground. 
But  let  common  schools  disseminate  the  light  of  intel- 
ligence and  the  love  of  virtue  over  the  whole  land, 
and  the  glorious  structure  will  rise  higher  and  higher, 
in  beauty  and  grandeur,  commanding  the  admiration 
and  love  of  all  the  friends  ol  freedom,  and  exciting  the 
envy  and  terror  of  its  foes." 

Wu  must  concur  with  the  report  in  the  justness  of 
a  remark  concerning  the  cause  of  the  unprofitable  and 
inefficient  condition  of  common  schools.  "Incom- 
petent teachers,  very  frequently,  receive  inade- 
quate suppoit;  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  support 
secures  and  perpetuates  the  incompetency  of  teachers. 
The  laborer  is  rewarded,  small  as  is  his  reward,  be- 
yond the  value  of  his  services,  and  the  employers  are 
not  qualified  to  delect  the  imposition."  This  difficul- 
ty will  be  removed  by  the  plan  proposed  in  the  report 
of  training  "teachers  lo  that  business  as  a  profession." 
This  is  llie  grand  point;  il  is  a  profession  which  calls 
for  llie  exercise  ol  as  much  skill,  as  much  tact,  as 
much  acute  discrimination  and  patient  investiiralion  as 
any  other  profession  under  the  sun.  'I'o  say  nothing 
of  the  necessity  ol'  teachers  possessing  that  knowledge 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  communicate  to  others, 
there  is  another  qualification  which  is  in  fact  the 
PRiNcip.iL  thing — viz:  the  ART  of   commu.mcatino 

INSTRUCTION  AND     GuVF.RNlNG  A    SCHOOL.       Yet  thlS 

is  a  point  almost  wholly  overlooked.  Wero  it  not 
melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  manifest  danger  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  our  youih,  arisino- 
trom  ihe  practice,  it  might  excite  our  nurth,  to  see  the 

facility    with    which    men  grow   up  into  teachers 

Some  destitute  personage,  who  has  been  disappointed 
in  his  speculations  or  plans,  who  "to  dig  is  not  able," 
and  who"lo  beg  is  ashamed,"  after  small  deliberation 
sets  up  for  a  schoolmaster.  In  many  instances  it 
needs  but  a  vacancy  some  where  and  the  ceremonial 
of  an  ofl'er,  to  entrust  him  with  the  guidance  of  the 
yuuili  of  the  village  in  the  palhs,  w  hich,  perhaps,  Ihe 
wurihy  teacher,  has  never  trod  himself.  Perhaps  he 
can  read — "after  a  fashion"— he  can  write  too,  "a 
very  lair  hand" — but  then  some  kind  friend  must  fur- 
nish the  "grammar  and  spelling" — he  has  also  a 
knowledge  of  "figerin  and  sighl'erin;"  but  is  he  a 
man  of  sound  sense  and  decision  of  character':*  has  he 
ever  studied  men,  or  rather,  has  he  ever  studied  boys, 
(the  two  studies  are  ni<Jie  difl'erent  than  some  might 
suppose) — is  he  a  man  of  nice  discriininalion  lo  dis- 
tinguish among  the  many  varieties  of  character  which 
must  come  under  his  observation':"  has  he  tact  and  skill 
to  treat  his  pupils  as  their  respective  and  varying 
characters  and  dispositions  may  require?    These  are 
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poinlsurihe  liigliesl  iiiipirlaiice,  and  ihese  are  poinis 
which  are  scarcely  ever  objects  of  inquiry  or  invesu- 
gation  by  eniiiloyers.  Il  is  lliuught  thai  lie  is  a  sul- 
ficienlly  gocid  sciioolmaster,  It'  he  be  rigid,  and  appear 
to  be  always  aciive — 'in  his  part,  therelorc  he  will 
act  up  to  the  goi.d  old  rule — he  will  not  spare  the 
birch,  and  occasionally  he  will  treat  the  little  lioys,  as 
Irvinci  (iC  he  we  mistake  not,)  expresses  it,  "to  a  touch 
in  the  rear,  to  helii  tlit-in  over  the  big  words.''  And 
why  should  he  not?  all  that  he  knows,  had  perhaps 
been  flogged  into  iiiin  at  school,  and  it  is  but  I'air  that 
"every  dog  should  have  his  day."  And  this,  forsooth 
is  a  teacher;  one  lo  whom,  is  to  be  entrusted  the  tor- 
inalion  of  the  hearts  and  the  iniprovenieiit  of  the 
minds  of  the  "rising  generation!"  but  lo  j>roceed 
with  our  e.xtracis: 

"3.  Tlie  preservation  of  liealih.— All  experience 
has  shewn  the  correctness  of  the  adage,  "Much  study 
is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh."  Health  is  ollen  sacntic- 
ed  at  the  aliar  of  scieiice.  To  be  pale-faced,  emaciated 
and  feeble,  is  an  imporlant  item  in  a  student's  college 
credentials.  And  under  this  absurd  idea,  many  a  no- 
ble youih  has  been  educated  at  colleges,  just  to  gradu- 
ate and  die.  Or,  if  death  should  not  prove  lo  be  the 
seal  of  his  diploma,  he  draws  out  a  miserable  existence, 
suffering  sometimes  in  a  single  day  iiioie  than  the 
pains  oi'mere  animal  death.  The  cholera,  fearful  a 
scourge  as  it  is,  brings  not  in  its  train  so  large  and 
fearful  a  catalogue  of  miseries  as  are  experienced  by 
that  numerous  and  unhappy  class,  who  have  sold 
health  liir  learning. 

Now  the  sysiem  we  advocate  largely  forestalls 
this  evil.  Another  year's  experience  confirms  our 
confidence  in  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  ihis  pro- 
phylactic remedy.  Regular,  da'di/,  syslemalic  ex- 
ercise secures  health  of  body,  and  by  necessity, 
health  of  mind.  Sedeniary  disease  is  unknown  in 
our  institutions;  unless  indeed  it  be  inipoited,  and 
even  then  it  is  neillier  infectious  nor  contagious. 

"4.  To  promote  a  feeling  of  honorable  indepen- 
dence: It  is  obvious  that  the  provisions  of  our  laws, 
relative  to  '-the  education  of  the  poor  gratis"  operate  a 
mostunhappy  influence  upon  thisfeeling.  It  wounds 
eomething  which  we  are  reluctant  to  denominate 
pride.  Let  this  feeling  be  often  wounded  and  it  will 
die;  and  with  it  will  die  the  independence  of  our  coun- 
try. For  if  the  people  lose  individually,  thai  high 
sense  of  honor,  which  prompts  to  viguious  eflort  lor 
«elf-support  and  seU' educaliun — if  they  learn  to  lean 
on  resources  entirely  foreign  la  themselves,  they  must 
icon  lose  it  in  a  national  point  of  view  and  become 
willing  lo  lean  on  a  foreign  arm.  But  if  a  youth  prose- 
cutinor  study,  acquires  also  a  trade,  by  which,  il  pro- 
videntially called  to  it,  as  was  ihe  great  Aposlle  to 
the  Gentiles,  he  can  maintain  himself;  and  if  he  at  the 
same  time,  contributes  materially  to  his  own  maiiiie- 
nance,  it  is  evident  he  must  acquire  a  consolidation  — 
a  solidity  of  character  which  must  render  him  a  valu- 
able member  of  society. 

"5.  With  these  views  of  ihe  bearings  of  our  plan, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  must  operate  in  cementing  the 
extremes  of  society  tngeihcr.  The  sons  of  the  indi- 
gent and  of  the  wealthy  meet  togelher  in  the  duties 
of  ihe  field,  the  garden  and  the  shop,  and  also  in  the 
labors  of  the  study  and  llie  recitation  rooms.  There 
is  a  perfect  equality.  All  labor  and  all  slujy.  They 
learn  to  esteem  and  love  each  other.  They  form  inti- 
Diacies  which  passdown  ihrough  life, with  recollections 
sweet  "as  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past."  They 
meet,  perhaps,  after  years  of  separation,  in  the  hiirher 
fields  of  professional  labor;  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
or  the  sacred  assembly. 

"Another  way  in  w  hich  this  influence  is  operated, 
is,  by  the  school-teacher's  acquiring  his  professional 
attainments  in  the  co!lej;e  classes;  and  forming  his 
acquaintances  and  attachments  there.  He  thus  con- 
stitutes a  connecting  link  between  the  School  and 
College,  and  promotes  the  interest  of  both,  whilst  he 
furnishes  pupils  fur  the  one  and  teachers  for  the  other. 
"Still  a  lliird  mode  in  which  this   system  lends  to 


union  is,  by  breaking  down  the  aristocratical  notion 
that  manual  labor  is  inconsistent  with  high  litera- 
ry atlainmenl  and  refinement  of  manners.  The  feel- 
ing undoubtedly  has  existed,  and  to  some  extent  docs 
exist,  that  to  be  able  lo  handle  the  farmer's  imple- 
ments or  the  mechanic's  tools,  is  derogatory  lo  pro- 
fessional dignity  and  degrading  lo  classic  purity. 
Nor  is  this  feeling  confined  to  those  who  have  been 
immured  wilhin  the  wall  of  acollege.  .Many  engag- 
ed in  mechanical  pursuits,  entertain  ihe  same  opinion; 
and  accordingly  regard  the  votaries  of  learning  and 
science  with  feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy.  Now 
there  can  hardly  be  conceived  a  more  efl^eclual  me- 
ihod  of  suppressing  such  tiselings,  than  the  one  we 
propose  Let  literary  men  pursue  this  rational  mode 
of  exercise  for  the  security  of  health,  and  they  will 
at  the  same  lime  create  a  fraternal  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  those  whose  occupations  they  thus  practical- 
ly honor,  and  break  down  the  barriers  which  must 
otherwise  exist  to  the  prejudice  of  the  social  body." 

The  statistical  table  informs  us,  that  during  the 
past  year,  (ending  Oct.  7,  ^S5.)  there  had  been  in- 
slrucled  eighty-one  pupils  — of  whom,  14  were  day 
scholars — 15  temporary  students,  "having  views  lo 
specific  objects, such  as  book-keeping,  surveying,  &,c." 
Fifty-two  only  are  enrolled  as  being  the  only  perma- 
nent students. 

The  articles  manufactured,  are  as  follows:  In  the 
mechanical  department  which  has  recently  been  pro- 
vided with  a  horse  machine  to  facilitate  sawing,  were 
manufactured: 

ARTICLES   MADE. 

Diy  good  boxes,  ...  760 

Hat             do.  -            -            -  54 

Book           do.  ...  110 

Candle        do.  .             -            -  128 

Trunk         do.  -             .             .  no 


Total  of  boxes, 

Ploughs, 
Cultivators, 
Horse  Rake, 
Harrow, 
Wheelbarrows, 
Book  Case, 
Desk, 
Washstand, 


llGi 

26 
7 
I 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 


Boards  dressed  for  College  building,      15,000  feet. 
Sash  for  College,  -  -  218  lights. 


1,145  bushels 

1'20  loads. 

4  acres. 

21     do. 

8     do. 

2     do. 

1 1  Ions. 


F.IRM   WORK. 

The  farm  work  dune  as  follows: 
Lime  hauled  and  spread, 
.Manure,  do.  do. 

Oats  cultivated. 
Winter  Crops, 

Corn,  -  -  . 

Potatoes.  -  -  - 

Hay,  -  -  - 

Garden  vegetables. 

Ill  the  Course  of  studies,    besides    ihe  langages,  we 
notice,    Algebia,    Geomelry,    Plane    Trigonometry, 
Spherical  do.  Surveying,  Mensuration,  Book-keeping, 
Natoral  Philosophy,  Mineraloffy  and  Botany. 
'•Terms  — Winter  Session  of  Tuenly-Jour  H'ccks 
For  Tuilion,  -  -  -         1^15  00 

do.  in  the  English  branches  (prepara- 
tory school,)  -  -  10  00 
Lodging,  use  of  Tools  and  Shop  room,   -  5  00 
Boarding,  ^l   50  per  week,                      -           30  00 


Toial  for  tuition,  hoarding,  lodging  and  shop 

room  for  24  weeks,  -  -         ^06  00 

*»*  The  above  in  advance. 

From  which  the  Student  may  deduct  by  laboring 
three  hours  per  daj",  one-fourth  or  one  half." 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  think  we  have  de- 
voted loo  much  space  to  this  notice  of  (we  think) 
a  valuable  institution.     We  are  pleased  with  the  plan 


and  objects  of  it  as  stated  in  the  report  and  in  the 
president's  letter  published  last  week."  'VTel  if  we 
may  be  permitted  lo  offer  one  word  of  advice  to  those 
who  waich  over  its  welfare,  we  would  say,  "beware 
of  making  the  inculcation  of  sectarian  principles  a 
part  of  your  course;"  this  is  the  rock  on  which  so 
many  instiiulions  have  split.  'I'liey  have  not  perhaps 
altogether  fallen,  for  that  body  of  men  of  whose  creed 
they  had  become  the  champions,  would  make  il  a 
point  of  honor  to  support  tliein;  but  their  arm  of  pow- 
er has  been  shortened;  they  have  ceased  lo  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  the  community  at  large,and  lo  be  productive 
of  that  benefit  to  the  public  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally designeil.  They  are  no  longer pifiiic  founda- 
tions—Ihey  have  degenerated  into  mere  sectarian 
institutions,  devoted  to  the  support  of  some  particular 
creed.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  there  are  always 
men  enough,  who  are  ready  to  adopt  the  pithy  defini- 
tion which  says,  "Onliodoxy,  is  mij  doxy  and  hetero- 
doxy, is  every  o(/iei-  man's  doxy,"  and  these  men  will 
be  equally  ready  lo  denounce  such  institutions  as 
"nests  of  heresy  and  schools  of  damnable  error."  Let 
the  Managers  of  Lafayette  College  steer  clear  of  this 
dangerous  rock  and  they  will  merit  that  public  confi- 
dence which  they  will  infallibly  forfeit  by  a  contrary 
couise. 

An  extensive  manufactory,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting oil  from  cotton  seed,  luii;  recently  been  erect- 
ed at  Natchez,  Miss.  The  experiment,  so  far,  has 
been  attended  with  complete  success.  A  bushel  of 
cotton  seed  yields  about  two  quarts  of  oil,  and  about 
two  thousand  gallons  per  day  are  manufactured  at 
the  establisliineiit.  This  oil,  it  is  thought,  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  flaxseed  oil  in  painting,  and  when 
refined  will  also  burn  in  lamps  as  well  as  the  best 
sperm  oil.  T)ie  cake  is  also  considered  excellent 
food  for  stock.  Should  the  cotton  seed  oil  prove  lo 
be  a  good  substitute  for  the  linseed  oil,  which  for  se- 
veral years  past  lias  been  selling  at  high  prices,  on 
account  of  its  scarcity,  it  will  convert  an  article 
which  has  heretofore  been  deemed  almost  entirely 
useless,  into  an  immense  source  of  profit  to  the  cot- 
ton planters. — Phil.  Gazette 

(From  the  Manufacturers' and  Farmers' Journal.) 

The  Rhode-Island  AoRictii.TURAL,  Mechamcal 
AND  Classical  School. 
The  American   Farmer,   published  at   Baltimore, 

some  time  last  summer,  put  forth  the  inquiry  whether 
there  was  in  this  cou.atry,  such  an  institution  as  an 
Agricultural  School.  Since  that  time  we  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  information  concerning  the  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rhode-Island  Agricultural 
Society.  The  most  definite  we  have  heretofore  ob- 
tained vias  embodied  in  the  account  of  that  Society's 
annual  Fair,  which  the  American  Farmer  noticed  and 
copied.  We  are  now  enabled  lo  communicate  some 
additional  particulars  concerning  the  system  of  labor 
and  instruction  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  novel 
and  useful  insiilulion.  'I'he  School,  which  com- 
mences Its  winder  term  on  Monday,  the  23lh  October, 
is  now  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Drury,  as  Princi- 
pal, assisted  in  the  English  Department  by  Mr.  Al- 
den.  a  distinguished  instructor  from  Northampton. 
The  mechanical  department  will  be  under  the  super- 
intei.dence  of  Mr.  Alden,  assisted  by  Mr.  Reynolds 
and  Mr.  Partridge,  both  practical  mechanics.  The 
hours  of  labor  jvill  be  from  2  1-2  to  4  1-2  o'clock  in 
the  afieriioon  of  each  day.  The  school  hours  are 
from  8  till  1.!  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  one  lo 
half  past  two  in  Ihe  afternoon,  except  on  Saturdays, 
when  they  are  from  8  lo  12  only. 


Man  has  two  hundred  and  forlj'-six  bones;  the  head 
and  the  face  si.'sty-thrce,  the  trunk  thirty-nine,  the 
arms  sixty  four,  and  the  lower  extremities  sixty. — 
There  are  in  man  two  hundred  and  one  muscles,  or 
pairs  of  mu.-cles. 

•  In  No.  32.  " 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS 

For  sale  at  the 
AMJCRICAN  FARMER  ESTABLISHMENT, 

BY 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,  containing  10,000  cn- 
gravingi  on  wood,  1  vol.  8vo.  1160  pa(;es,  .  .  Ji-I.OO 
Loudon'3  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  ediiion 
of   1831,   1100   wood   cuts— 1    vol.  Svo.   MSi 
pages,       ........   12.00 

Loudon's  Encyclopajdia  of  Gardening,  latest  edi- 
tion, 800  wood  engravings,   1  vol.  Svo.   1234 

pages, 11.00 

Loudon's  Encyclopa;dia  of   Cottage   Farm  and 
Villa  Architecture  and   Furniture,  numerous 

plates, 13.00 

Mcintosh's  Practical  Gardener  and  Modern  Hor- 
ticulturist, 2  vols.  Svo.  colored  plates,      .         .   14.00 
Say's  American  Insects,  with   glossary  colored 

plates,  3  vols.  8vo 10.00 

Sir  Henry  Stewart's  Planter's  Guide,  .  .  .  3.00 
The  Complete  Grazier,  or  Farmer's  and  Cattle 

Breeder's  and  Dealer's  Assistant,  .  .  .  5.00 
McMahon's  American  Gardener'is  Calendar  .  4.00 
Lindlcy's  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of 

Botany 2.75 

Sylva  Americana,  or  Description  of  the  Forest 

Trees  of  the  United  States,  ....  2.50 
Lorain's  Husbandry,         .  .  scn'ce  .     3  50 

Sir  H.  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  do.  .  .  2.50 
Memoirs  of  the  Penn.  .Agricultural  Society,  .  1.50 
Conversations   on    Vegetable  Physiology,    with 

copperplate  engravings,  ....     1. 00 

Thatcher's  American  Orchardist,         .         .         .1.50 

Thatcher  on  Bees, 75 

Dr.  Smith's  Essay  on  the  cultivation  of  Bees,  .50 

Our  Neighborhood,  or  Letters  on  Horticulture,  1. 00 
Prince's  Treatise  on  the  Vine,       ....     1.50 

Pomological  Manual,  parts  1st  &■  2d,  each     1.00 

Treatise  on  Horticulture 75 

Fessenden's  New  American  Gardener,  .  .100 
Hind's  Veterinary  Surgeon,    with  additions  by 

Thomas  M.  Smith 1.00 

Hind's  Groom's  Oracle,  and  Pocket  Stable  Di- 
rectory, .         .  .         .         .  .  .1.00 

Lawrence  on  the  Horse,       .....       .87 

Mowbray's  Treatise  on  Breeding,  Raising  and 
Fattening  all  kinds  of   poultry,  cows,  swine, 
and  other  domestic  animals,  .         .         .      1.00 

The  American  Flower  Garden  Directory,     .       .     2.00 
The  Complete  Cattle  Keeper,  or  Farmer's  and 

Grazier's  Guide,         ......       .87 

Rnflln's  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,  .1.00 

Williams' Account  of  Florida,     ....     I. CO 

Cobb's  Manual   on  the  Mulberry  tree  and  Silk 

Culture, 50 

Friend  to  Health, 50 

Nicholson's  Farmer's  Assistant,  .(ciJrcf,  .  .1.50 
Treatise  on  Flowers  and  Bulbous  roots,  .  .  25 
Herbemont's  Treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  Vine 

and  on  Wine  making, 25 

Smith's  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Silk,      .        .       .12 
Taylor's  Arator,  ......        .75 

Washington  City  "American  Gardener,"  .  .1.00 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  the  State 

of  New  York, 50 

Harlan's  Fauna  Americana,  •  .  .  .  2.00 
Kenrick's  New  American  Orchardist,  .  .1.50 
Mason's  Farrier  Improved,  ....     1.00 

House  Servant's  Directory, 75 

Livingston's  Essay  on  Sheep 75 

Eaton's  Botanical  Exercises 75 

DEVON  BULL. 

The  thorough  bred   bull   Otiiello,    1  years  old    last 
spring,  if  ieimcdiately  applied   for,  will  be  sold  for 
|100.     Apply  to  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
Jlmtrican  Farmer  Establishment. 

MILK  WHITE  TUllKIES. 

A  few  pair  of  these  beautiful  fowls,  arc  for  sale  at 
this  Establishment,  at  $5  a  pair. 

They  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  other  known 
breed,  and  for  beauty  far  superior. 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
American  Farmer  Establishment. 


YOUNG  HECTOR. 
For  sale,  the  beautiful  bull  Young  Hector,  n  months 
olil,  three-fourth  Durham  blood,  and  very  promising. — 
Price  $100.     Apply  to  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

.-Jmericr.n  Farmer  Eslabtishn^ent, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

This   bull,    15    months   old,   sevcn-eigliths   Durham 
Shorthorn,  may  be  had  for  §100,  from 
1.  1.  HlTCIlCOrK, 

SPLENDID  DAHLIAS. 

A  splendid  collection  of  double,  semi-double  and 
single  Dahlias,  of  all  colors,  frum  pure  white  ai  d  pure 
yellow,  to  deep  scarlet  and  crimson  velvet,  and  black, 
for  sale  by  the  subscriber,  price  12^  to  25  cents  for 
single  (lowering,  50  to  75  cents  for  serai-double,  and  ^1 
each,  for  double.  Persons  wanting  them  may  depend 
upon  having  a  choice  selection  made  by  me.  Orders 
may  be  lell  at  the  ofljce  of  the  Turf  Register,  or  for- 
warded by  letter,  to  GIDEON  B.  S.MITH, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


BAZ.TZiytoai:  pricss  current. 


DURHAM  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
I  have  the  selling  of  a  very  superior  Durham  Short- 
horn bull,  two  years  old.     Price  $250— and  of  another, 
four  years  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respect. — 
Price  §350.     Address I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

DEVON  CATTLE— CHEAP. 

A  well  known  breeder  of  Devon  stock  in  Maryland, 
being  about  to  change  his  farming  arrangements,  is 
willing  to  sell  out  his  entire  stock  together  orsep.irate- 
ly  at  a  great  bargain.  It  consists  of  a  bull,  three  or 
lour  cows  and  three  heifers,  two  years  old.  All  the 
cows  but  one,  and  all  the  heifers  are  supposed  to  be 
with  calf  by  the  bull  above  mentioned.  .Apply  to 
I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

Aug.  SO.  Jlmer.  Farmer  Eslablihment. 

DEVON  AND  SHORTHORN  CATILE, 

and  other  Superior  Stock,  for  sate. 
To  be  sold,  at  jthe  Three  Tuns  tavern,  on  Saturday, 
the   16th  day  of  November,  at  12  o'clock,  a  variety  of 
Cattle,  of  the  Devon  and  Shorthorn  breeds    of    pure 
blood,  and  superior  in  quality,  consisting  of 

1  Devon  bull,  4  years  old. 
4  do  25  years  old. 

2  bulls,  half    Devon  and  half   Shorthorn,  one  2{ 

years  old,  the  other  1^  year. 

3  Devon  heifers,  IS  months  old. 

3  Devon  bulls,  15  to  IS  months  old. 

4  Devon  heifers,  with  bull  calves,  from  a  Shorthorn 

bull. 
4  bull  calves,  half  Devon   half  Shorthorn. 

The  famous  bull  Tecumseh,  is  the  sire  of  all  the 
above  Shorthorn  ofi'spring. 

6  Devon  cows,  in  calf  by  a  Devon  bull. 
6  rams,  of  the  Bakewell  and  Southdown  blood — the 
Bakewells  are  of  the  stock  of  Mr.  Barney. 

1  colt,  of  very  fine  promise,  2  years  old  in  June,  up- 

wards of  sixteen  hands  high — from  Mr.  Willis' 
horse. 

2  colls  of  the  Tom  breed,  one  16  months  old,  the 

other,  2  years  four  months. 
.\  Jack  of  the  blood  of  the  Knight  of  Malta,  and  the 
Royal  Gift — about  13   hands   high,   and  of   very 
great  bone,  a  line  foal  getter. 
A  Mule,  the  colt  of  the  above  Jack,  14  months  old. 
The  above  stock  has  been   raised   on  the   estate  of 
Brooklaudwood,  the  residence  of  R.  Caton.     Apply  to 
EVAN  HUGHES,  Jl/aiiogei,  or 
II.  VV.  BOOL,  ^luclioneer. 
Baltimore,  Oct.  18,  1833.— St. 


FRUIT  TRKES. 

The  subscriber  has  the  sole  agency  in  this  cily  for 
disposing  of  FRUIT  TREES,  from  the  Nursery  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Reeves,  of  New  Jersey,  whiih  esiablishment 
has  gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its 
trees  and  their  fruit,  a  specimen  of  which  can  now  be 
seen  at  my  store.  He  will  also  receive  orders  for 
fruit  trees,  to  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Saml.  Gray,  whose 
trees  are  already  well  known  in  this  vicinity,  orders 
for  this  season  should  be  forwarded  immcdiatflij. 

J.  S.  EAS'IAIAN. 

N.  B.  In  store  SEED  RYE,  of  prime  quality,  and 
also  red  chatf  and  red  bearded  WHEAT.        J.  b.  E. 

Oct.  £5. 


Tobacco.— Seconds,  as  in  qualilv,  3.00  a  6.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.C0.  — Crop,  common,  3.60  a  5.00; 
brown  and  red,  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  scgars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a   15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a  20.00;  fine  yellow 

IS.OO  a  25.00- Virginia,  4.00  a Rappahannock,  ' 

3.00  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.00.  The  inspections 
of  the  week  comprise  317  hhds.  Maryland;  !9  hhds. 
Ohio;  6  hhds  Kentucky,  and  1  hhd.  Pennsylvania— total 
343  hhds. 

Flour. — Best  white  wheat  family,  6.75  a  7.25;  2d 
quality,  6.25  n  6.75;  super  Howard  street,  5.624  a  5.75- 

(wagon   price,  5.50,  a ;)  city  mills,  5.75  o   5.871- 

city  mills,  extra,  6.25  a .-  Cor.v  Meal,  per  100  lbs. 

1.50  a  1.56.  — Grain,  red  wheal,  1.12  a  1.13;  white 
do  .1.15  o  1.25.— Corn,  yellow,  65  a  66;  white,  62  a  63- 

in  the  ear,  2.50  a per  bbl.;    Rve,  68  a   70;  chop 

rye,  per   100  lbs.   1.56  a  Oats,  ;il   a  33 Beans, 

1.25  a   1.50.— Peas,  65  a  70— Cloverseed  5.00  a  6.O0'. 

TiMOTHv,  2.50  a  3.00.— Orchard  Grass,  3.00  u ; 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.50  n ;  Herd's,  1.25  a 

Lucerne  37 4  a  —  lb.— B.^rlev,  75  a  'flaxseed, 

1.37  (I  1.50.— Cotton,  Va.  —  n  — ;  Lou.  —  a ;  Alab. 

—  0  — ;  Tenn.  —  a  — ;  Upland  —  a  —.—Whiskey, 

hhds.   1st   p.  29   a  — ;   in  bbls.  31  a  Sl^. Wool, 

jy  shed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  70;  American 
Full  Blood,  52  n  5S;  three  quarters  do.  47  a  52;  half 
do.  -12  a  47;  quarter  do.  37  n  42;  common  37  a  42.— 
Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  31  o  37;  American 
Full  Blood,  23  n  31;  three  quarters  do.  25  a  28;  half 
do.  24  a  25;  quacter  do.  24  a  25;  common,  24  a  25  — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  §170  a  ISO;  country,  dew  rotted,  6 
a  7c.   lb.  water  rotted,  7  a  Sc— Feathers,  38  a  40.— 

Plaster   Paris,   per  ton,  4.00   n ;  ground,   1.3-5    " 

bbl.— Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

a  35.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28  00  a  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  75.00  a  85.00.— Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  4.50  a  5.00.— Oak  wood,  3  00  o  S  75;  Hickory, 
4.50  a  4.75;  Pine,  2.50. 

Wool. — There  is  not  quite  as  much  call  for  wool  as 
there  was  a  few  weeks  since,  and  prices  are  a  shad* 
lower. 
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Baltimore,  FnioAY,  Nov.  8,  1S33. 

We  invite  llie  allention  of  our  readers  to  an  article 
in  the  present  No.  which  we  have  extracted  from  the 
"Farmers'  Ilegistei;"  on  "Tiic;  influence  uf  the 

ORIGIN  OF  SEKnS    ON    THE    QUANTITV    ANO    qUALITV 

OP  CROPS."  It  was  translated  tor  that  ably  conducted 
periodical,  from  the  Journal  d'Jlgricnllwe,  Si-c.  des 
Pays  Bns;  we  agree  with  the  Editor  of  the  Register, 
that  it  is  an  article  which  "well  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  thinking  farmers,"  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
investigation  of  the  theory  here  advanced,  accompa- 
nied with  judicious  ctperiments,  would  be  of  inaterial 
advantage  in  properly  directing  certain  agricultural 
operations. — But  we  leave  the  article  and  JNIr.  Ruf- 
fin's  remarks  to  speak  for  themselves;  we  will  only 
Bay  a  word  as  to  the  author  of  the  theory,  Dr.  Bronn. 
He  is  introduced  to  us  with  the  title  of  "Professor  of 
Rural  anh  Sj'lvan  Economy,  in  the  University  of 
Liege."  We  have  no  such  professorship  in  our  uni- 
versities; no,  no,  to  be  a  farmer  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, lequires  no  knowledge  in  these  days  of  univer- 
sal illumination;  e.\cept  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  every  body  does  and  every  hody  has  done  from 
time  immemorial.  In  Europe,  they  act  on  a  different 
principle  however;  the  University  of  Liege,  for  in- 
stance, has  its  professorship  of  "Rural  and  Sylvan 
economy,"  while  in  this  country  we  act  as  if  a 
farmer  could  do  as  well  without  knowledge  as  with 
it.  Is  there  one  of  our  readers  who  will  subscribe  to 
such  sentiments?  is  there  one  who  does  not  feel  their 
absurdity?  They  have  not  indeed  been  expressed 
amongst  us  in  so  many  words,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
express  as  entertain  them  or  (what  is  worse)  act  as 
if  we  entertained  them.  And  such  is  undoubtedly  the 
fact  in  many,  far  too  many,  cases:  farmers  do  not  ge- 
nerally take  sulBcient  pains  to  inform  themselves 
concerning  things  which  are  intimately  connected 
with  their  daily  occupations.  Our  friend  Weller,  we 
hope  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  who  has  found  by 
experience  that  ''knowledge  is  power,"  but  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  stand  as  proofs  that  want  of  know- 
ledge is  weakness,  degrading,  fatal  weakness,  is  much 
greater.  We  daily  hear  of  the  ''march  of  improve- 
ment"— of  this  "enlightened  age"  and  all  that.  If 
this  is  not  mere  cant,  and  if  these  things  really  exist, 
why  should  not  the  farmers  have  their  share  in  them? 
Let  them  grasp  theii  implements  and  march  with 
the  rest — No,  not  uith  (he  rest;  let  them  outmarch 
all  the  rest!  Let  them  kindle  their  light  till  it  blaze 
brighter  than  those  around — and  let  them  not  hide  it 
"ander  a  bushel"  but  place  it  upon  a  "candlestick" 
for  others  as  well  as  themselves. 

We  hint,  (by  way  of  parenthesis)  that  we  have  a 
cAPDLKSTicK  ready. 


We  recently  copied  from  a  western  paper,  an  ac- 
coont  of  a  sale  of  ICO  mules  by  Gen.  Shelby  of  Ken- 
tucky for  $11.8.10  cash.  The  country  west  of  Alle- 
ganies  is  doubtless  very  favorable  for  the  breeding  of 
these  animals,  the  real  value  of  which  for  farm  labor 
seems  to  be  little  understood  in  Maryland.  We  have 
had  for  several  years  near  Baltimore,  a  Jack,  which 
for  size,  vigor  and  all  other  requisites  for  a  first  rate 
breeder,  is  unrivalled  by  any  other  animal  of  the  kind 
in  America,  so  far  as  we  have  been  informed.  His 
height  is  but  one  quarter  of  an  inch  less  than  15  hands, 
and  he  is  every  way  well  proportioned.  Yet  this 
splendid  animal  has  been  suffered  to  pass  season  after 
season,  almost  without  notice  and  without  use  by  our 
farmers.  But  this  waste  of  valuable  capabilities  is 
now  at  an  end — the  animal  has  been  seen  by  one  who 
knows  his  value  and  how  to  profit  by  it.  He  has 
just  been  purchased  from  Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  Esq.  by 
the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  and  taken  to  Kentucky.  We 
understand  that  he  was  sold  for  glOOO,  which  was 
•ertainly  not  high,  considering  his  great  superiority 
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over  any  other  Jack  ever  seen  in  the  country.  We 
observe  by  the  following  paragraph,  that  Mr.  Clay 
has  also  purchased  some  fine  sheep — This  we  lake  to 
be  the  true  "American  System" — Who  shall  gain- 
say it? 

Rknsset.akr  Sheep. — Blr.  Grove,  an  extensive 
wool  grower  in  the  town  of  lloosick,  has  a  flock  of 
fine  Saxony  sheep,  of  superior  blood  and  quality.  Hen- 
ry CUvj  becoming  familiar  with  their  merit,  made  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  G.  for  a  few  to  improve  his  stock. 
Fifteen  have  consequently  been  sent,  'i'hey  were  ship- 
ed  at  lliis  city  for  Baltimore  last  week.  —  Troy  Press.] 

ConN  SnucK  Mattresses. — One  of  our  subscri- 
bers inquires  of  us  the  best  mode  of  makincr  these 
mattresses  or  beds.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  the 
requisite  directions,  he  will  oblige  us  and  our  western 
fiiend. 

The  same  gentleman  wants  directions  for  pickling 
red  cabbage. 

March  of  Improvement. — If  true  economy,  the 
real  art  of  gaining,  consist  in  converting  to  some  va- 
luable purpose,  things  that  would  otherwise  be  value- 
less or  lost,  then  does  the  inventor  mentioned  below 
deserve  a  medal  embellished  with  a  wooden  nutmecr 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  a  basswood  ham. 
We  have  heard  of  sawdust  puddings,  of  burnino'  water 
for  fuel,  and  of  getting  lots  of  oil  out  of  cotton  seed, 
but  here  is  the  JVe  plvs  ultra. 

"The  Portland  Argus  speaks  of  a  bos  of  fine  looking 
Spanish  Cigars  (which  smoke  very  well,  and  would 
pass  with  all  but  connoisseurs  for  first  rate,)  manu- 
factured in  Connecticut,  with  not  a  particle  of  tobacco 
of  any  kind  in  their  composition,  except  that  used  in 
the  coloring.  The  outsides  were  made  of  the  leaves 
of  corn-stalks,  and  the  insides  were  composed  of  bean 
leaves  and  pea  pods!" 

We  desire  to  inform  the  Amateur  who  made, 
through  our  paper,  last  week,  certain  queries  rela- 
tive to  the  mixture  of  farina  in  fruit  trees,  that  we 
have  neither  forgotten  nor  neglected  his  demand  for 
information.  We  have  deferred  answering  his  ques- 
tions ourselves,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  corres- 
pondents would  have  given  us  something  better  than 
we  conld  furnish.  We  have  as  yet  received  nothing, 
and  he  may  expect  to  hear  from  us  in  our  next. 

We  take  occasion  to  inform  our  friends,  that  we 
do  not  think  applications  for  information,  or  queries 
similar  to  those  above  alluded  to,  any  way  trouble- 
some. We  will  alwaj-s  do  our  best,  either  to  answer 
them  ourselves  or  procure  them  to  be  answered  by 
others  more  capable. 

The  following  is  from  the  Baltimore  Gazette,  and 
we  copy  it  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  entire 
concurrence  in  the  sentiments  regarding  one  of  the 
most  useful  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  cheapest,  considering  its  costly  execution.  We 
hesitate  not  to  recommend  this  paper  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  our  subscribers.     Its  price  is  but  $3  a  year. 

American  Rail  Road  Journal. — The  proprie- 
tor of  this  valuable  publication  states,  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  several  gentlemen,  residing  remote 
from  any  agent  of  the  work,  who  are  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving it  in  a  more  convenient  form  than  weekly 
numbers,  he  has  put  up  several  complete  sets  of  the 
Journal,  in  four  parts,  of  thirteen  numbers  each, 
stitched  in  a  cover  of  colored  paper,  which  may  be 
forwarded  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  Union  on  the 
same  terms  as  ordinary  magazines. 

By  this  arrangement  the  work  may  be  obtained  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  by  mail,  in  a  convenient  form 
for  preservation,  and  at  a  trifling  expense  of  postage. 
We  are  convinced  that  any  intelligent  and  active  friend 
of  internal  improvement,  who  should  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  object  of  this  Journal,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  obtain  it  a  sufficient  support  to  ensure  its 


continuance.  Those  who  wish  to  subscribe  have  now 
a  good  opportunity  of  procuring  the  work  from  its 
commencement. 


"Render  to  Cksar  the  things  that  are  Ce- 
sar's.— The  Ameiican  Farmer,  published  at  Balti- 
more, has  republished  the  "Bird's-eye  view,"  and  has 
not  credited  it  to  this  paper,  where  the  credit  belongs. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence  to  us,  but 
careless  habits  are  dangerous,  and  we  wish  tlie  Farmer 
well." 

VVe  have  copied  the  above  from  the  Wi.-ichester 
Virginian.  We  plead  guilty  and  beg  leave  to  explain. 
We  were  sure  (almost)  that  we  had  given  credit  for 
the  "Bird's-eye  view,"  and,  therofore,  when  we  felt 
our  neighbor's  rap  over  our  knuckles,  wo  hastened  to 
look  into  our  paper  and  see  who  was  mistaken  this 
time,  when  lo  and  behold!  we  found  that  we  had  given 
credit  lo  tlie  Winchester  Republican!  We  insist 
upon  it,  we  are  not  much  to  blame;  if  two  suns  will 
move  in  one  sphere,  the  observer  will  sometimes  in- 
evitably be  so  dazzled  as  to  mistake  one  for  the  other. 

Yet  we  thank  our  neighbor  for  his  friendly  cor- 
rection, and  still  more  for  his  kind  wishes.  VVe  will 
endeavour  to  profit  by  them,  and  to  prove  our  sin- 
cerity, we  are  now  about  to  ask  his  aid  in  getting  our- 
selves out  of  an  awkward  dilemma.  We  publish  in 
this  number  a  very  seasonable  article  on  Transplanta- 
tion of  Trees,  which  we  have  extracted  from  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Messrs.  Landrelh,  of  Philadelphia. 
On  turning  over  the  very  paper  from  which  vre 
look  the  animadversion  quoted  above,  we  founJ 
the  same  article,  almost  verbatim,  communicated 
"For  tue  Virginian!"  Now  what  shall  we  do? 
Shall  we  credit  Landreth?  If  so,  our  friend,  of  the 
Virginian  may  urge  his  claim.  If  not,  we  may  have 
another  Cccsar  down  upon  us  from  another  quarter. 
Do  advise  us,  brother,  for  we  would  move  warily  in 
this  matter,  and  we  will  affix  no  credit  to  our  extract 
until  we  hear  from  you.  "Careless  habits  are  dan- 
gerous"— Ahem! 


Salt  on  Corn. — A  farmer  in  Alabama, in  curing 
his  crop  of  corn,  finding  it  rather  too  damp  to  keep 
safely,  tried  salting  it,  as  our  farmers  salt  their  hay. 
The  experiment  was  quite  successful. 

As  his  corn  was  thrown  in  a  pile  on  a  large  floor, 
he  sprinkled  it  with  salt,  using  from  half  a  bushel  to 
a  bushel  of  salt  to  five  or  six  hundred  bushels  of 
corn.  The  corn  kept  well,  never  became  musty, 
and  never  had  any  weevil  in  it.  Mr.  B.  still  had  of 
his  corn  when  he  communicated  this  information  to 
us;  and  he  stated  that  the  bread  which  it  then  made 
was  so  sweet  and  good,  that  it  was  esteemed  pre- 
ferable to  that  made  of  now  corn.  Ho  also  stated 
that  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
any  fodder  for  his  working  o.xen  last  winter,  they 
fed  upon  the  husks  of  this  corn  so  freely;  and  he 
added  that  they  kept  in  excellent  order.  Mr.  B. 
was  so  well  pleased  with  this  experiment,  that  he  is 
putting  up  all  his  corn  this  year  in  the  same  man- 
ner, using  about  half  a  bushel  of  salt  to  five  hundred 
bushels  of  corn,  which  he  thinks  is  enough. 

A  radish,  weighing  ten  pounds,  was  dug  np  out  of 
his  garden,  by  Mr.  John  Parlett,of  this  neighborhood, 
a  (ew  days  since. —  Winchester  Virginian. 


Figs  in  New  England.- -The  Nantncket  In- 
quirer says,  there  is  in  one  of  the  gardens  of  that 
island,  a  flourishing  Fig  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  has 
come  to  maturity.  The  Hartford  Times  mentions 
another  in  that  city,  as  heavily  burthened  with  fruit, 
some  of  which  has  grown  ripe  and  proves  very  good. 

A  farm  one  mile  from  Norristown,  Pa.  of  145  acre*, 
was  sold  on  the  l7th  ult.  at  public  sale,  for  J152  per 
acre,  or  §'22,040.  The  purchasers  would  not  take 
$5,000  advance  for  their  bargain,  says  the  Herald, 
it  must  be  valuable  land  to  warrant  such  a  price. 
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(From  the  Easton  ^Vhig.) 

A  Paper  re  id  before  </ie  Aoriculturai.  Board, 
(Easlern  Uliore,  J\I(L)  by  Samui-l  Stevens,  Esq. 
In  the  early  part  uf  my  life,  havingr  determined  to 
pursue  agriculture,  I  thought  it  requisite  to  lay  down 
some  plan  which  I  might  follow  systematically,  where- 
by 1  might  be  able  tuitji prove  mv  land,  and  observe  the 
adTantages,  if  any,  arismg  ilicrefrom  —  1  did  so,  and  in 
order  to  con)ply  wiiii  the  following  question  which  has 
been  presented  lothe  buard  ofTrustpps,  viz:  "What  is 
the  best  mode  of  laying  ofTa  farm,  taking  into  conside- 
ration fields,  lots, hunipslead,  garden,  orchard  and  pas- 
ture?" I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  transcribing  some  of 
my  first  views  which  were  prepared  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  former  society;  but  finding  it  mil  to  act  with 
that  spirit  of  emulation,  calculated  to  draw  forth  the 
energy  of  the  farmer,  I  declined  presenting  it.  Having 
found  it  among  some  of  my  old  papers,  it  is  as  follows, 
commencing  with  the  year  1S07,  viz.  six  fields. 

In  the  spring,  1S07,  seeded  No.  1,  in  oats  and  clo- 
ver; same  spring,  planted  No.  2  in  Indian  corn;  autumn 
1C07, seeded  No. 2  in  wheal, and  I'alluwedNo.  3;  spring 
1808,  seeded  No   -1  in  oats  and   clover;  same   spring 
planted  No.  5  in  Indian  corn;  in  June  1808,  cut  a  crop 
of  cloverJfrom  No.  I,  and  in  September  rippled  a  crop 
iS  seed;    in  autumn   ISOS,  seeded    wheat  on  No.  5, 
(corn  ground,)   and    fallowed   No.  G;    spring   1809, 
seeded  oats  and  clovei  on  No.  2;  same   ?i)ring  ph^nted 
Indian  corn  on  No.  3;  Jur.e  1809  cut  hay  from  No  4, 
and  Sppten)ber  took  a  crop  of  seed;  Fall  1809  seeded 
wheat  on  No.  3,  (corn  ground.)  and    fallowed  No.   1. 
Having  now  commenced  the  system,  let  me  particu- 
larly recommend  No.  1,  not  tobegiazcd  on,  or  clover 
cut  from  it,  during  the  spring  or  summer  of  1809,  but 
suffer  it   to  grow   witiiout  restraint,  (but  the  weeds 
which  will  naturally  .spring up  should  lieeradicaied  as 
far  as  practicable)  and  in  the  fall,  say  September  20 — 
plough   in  the  clover  from  si.\  to  eiglit  inches  deep, 
and  roll  it  well  as  soon  after  ploughing  as  possible, — 
then  seed  your  wheat  and  harrow  it  in,  (provided  your 
soil  will  admitof  liaving  it  harrowed  in,)  if  nut  plough 
it  in  shoal  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sod,  all  should  be  per- 
formed as  quick  as    possible  after  ploughing.     Clover 
well  turned  in    will    improve  your   land,  and  acl  as  a 
nutriment  to  the  wheat,     t^pring  1810,  seeded   oat.s 
and  clover  on   No.  5  — same    spring  planted   corn  on 
No.  6.     Then  proceed  as   described  above.     From  a 
legular'rotalion  of  crops  agreeably  to  the  annexed  plan 
you  will  cnliivate  corn    in   each  field  but   once  in  six 
years,  and  oats  the  same,  and  both  crops  are  on  wheat 
stubble,  a  crop  of  wheal  from  some  of  ihe  fields  every 
two  years  and  others  every  four  years, — putting  two 
in  wheat  annually  causes  your  wheat  crops  to  deviate, 
but  you  have  the  whole  of  your  farm  annually  under 
cultivation,  and  lake  from  each  apartment  a  profitable 
crop,  except  one  from  which  you   turn   in  the  clover, 
which  should  becnnsidered  the  most  lucrative    There 
are  two  reasons  for  recommending  the  culture  of  oats, 
first,  because  I  conceive  one  aero  of  oats  can  becnlii- 
yated  for  half  the  price  an  acre  of  corn  can,  and  twice 
llie  number  of    bushels  can  be  ]iruduced,  and  two  gal- 
lons of  oats  are  more  than  equal  to  one  of  corn,  which 
leaves  a  balance  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
oats;  secondly   I   entertain  an   idea   that    clover    seed 
will  lake  mot  and  flourish  more  rapidly  when  deposit- 
ed on  ground  UpA\  and  well  broken,  than  on  wheat 
where  the  ground  is   hard,  and  subject    to  remain  se- 
veral weeks  on  the  grrjund  before  it  sinks.     Ft  may  be 
enquired,  what  will  he  done  for  jiasture?     In  answer, 
I  will  say,  let  your   stuck    he  confined  in  a  large  and 
dry  farm  yard,  into  which  you  should  draw  fifly  loads 
of  litter  and  ditch  bank,  marl,  or  good  dirt  per  week; 
there  feed  your  sU)ck,  for  which   you  will  have  a  tul'- 
ficient  quantity  of  straw  and  hay   (provided  you  are 
fortunate)  until  the  grern  clover  is  ready  to  cut, —  the 
great  quantity  of  manure  will  more  than   compensate 
for  the  extra  expense  of  feeding,  and  your  horses  will 


perform  more  hard  labor  on  dry  food,  and  escape  the 
casualties  which  are  incident  to  horses  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  but  you  will  have' pasture  after  harvest  on 
the  wiieat  fields. 

Table  of  Rolution. 
No.  1.  Spring  1807  cats  and  clover,  June  1808,  cut 
clover;  Fall,  ripple  seed.  Fall   1809    fallowed  on  cloj 
ver,  July   I81()  pasture,  spring   1811   corn;  autumn 

1811  wheat;  July  1812  pasture,  spring  1813  oats  and 
clover;  .lune  1814  cut  clover. 

No.  2.  Spring  1807  corn,  fall  1807  wheat,  July 
180S  pasture,  spring  1809  oats  and  clover,  June  -1810, 
cut  clover,  same  fall  rippled  seed,  autumn  181 1  wheal 
on  clover,  July  181  !2  pa=ture,spring  1813  corn,  fall  1813 
wheat,  July  1814  pasture,  spring  1815  oats  and  clo- 
ver. 

No.  3.  Autumn  1807  wheat.  July  1808  pasture, 
spring  1809  corn,  fall  1809  wheat,  July  1810  pasture, 
spring  1811  oats  and  clover,  June  1812  cut  clover, 
same  fall  rippled  seed,  autumn  I8I3  wheat  on  clover, 
July  1814,  pasture,  spring  1815  corn. 

No.  4.  Spring  1808  oats  and  clover,  June  1809  cut 
clover,  same  fall  rippled  seed,  autumn  1810  wheal  on 
clover,  July  1811  pasture,  spring  1812  corn,  autumn 

1812  wheal,  July  1813  pasture,  spring  1814  oats  and 
clover. 

No.  5.  Spring  1808  corn,  same  fall  wheat,  July 
1809  pasture,  spiing  1810  oats  and  clover,  June  1811, 
cut  clover, same  fall  rippled  seed,  autumn  1812  wheat 
on  clover,  July  1813  pasture,  spring  1814  corn,  same 
fall  wheat. 

No.  6.  Autumn  1808  wheat,  July  1809  pasture, 
spring  KllO  corn,  autumn  ISIU  wheat,  July  1811 
pasture,  spring  1812  oats  and  clover,  June  1813  cut 
clover,  same  fall  rippled  seed,  autumn  1814  wheat  on 
clover. 

'Ibis  system  I  pursued  (with  the  exception  of  soil- 
ing my  slock)  for  several  years,  and  was  much  pleas- 
ed wiih  it,  and  am  well  convinced  it  improved  my 
land  from  ploughing  in  the  clover;  but  experience 
taught  me  to  believe  it  filled  my  ground  with  weeds 
and  garlic,  which  in  my  estimation  proceeded  from 
the  ground  not  being  sufficiently  rich  to  produce  a 
heavy  crop  of  clover,  by  which  means  those  obnoxious 
weeds  would  have  been  subdued.  At  that  time  I  had 
not  discovered  my  marl  banks,  consequently  was  not 
able  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  to  cover 
the  oat  field,  where  I  would  recommend  the  whole 
force  of  manure  to  be  applied,  of  course  abandoned  it. 
It  then  became  reqiiisile  to  resort  to  some  other  mode, 
and  having  discovered  my  marl  and  its  utility ,  I  re- 
solved to  put  my  farm  in  seven  fields,  annually  culti- 
vating two  in  Indian  corn,  putting  one  of  said  fields 
in  wheat  and  breaking  one  f(}r  /allow,  leaving  the 
other  stock  field  vacant  on  which  I  seeded  wheat  in 
fallow  the  fall  following,  but  during  Ihe  preceding 
winter  and  summer,  applied  all  my  manuring  power  on 
it  with  marl,&.c.  Sic.  taking  care  to  have  all  my  winter 
farm  yard  manure  converted  into  compost  in  the  spring 
by  drawing  it  in  the  same  field  on  my  head  lands; 
first  plongliing  a  space  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide 
to  deposilo  it  on,  then  carefully  covering  it  with  the 
ditch  bank  and  the  scouring  of  the  ditches  to  protect 
it  fnmi  the  sun,  where  it  remains  until  fall,  when  the 
field  is  well  prepared  for  wheat,  the  composi  is  spread 
out  and  p'ougbed  in  wiih  the  wheat  on  which  I  seed 
clover.  By  tbis  rotation  of  crops  you  will  always 
break  one  clover  fi'-ld  for  corn,  and  have  the  other  corn 
on  wheat  stukble,  after  you  get  under  full  operation, 
and  have  the  w  bole  of  your  farm  under  a  good  crop 
except  one  field,  viz.  two  in  corn,  two  in  wheat,  two 
in  clover,  (one  to  cut  and  one  to  pasture,)  and  one 
vacant,  viz:  the  stock  field,  as  will  be  made  evident 
in  the  following  table. 

No.  1.  Spring  1815  corn,  fall  1815  wheat,  spring 
1817  corn,  fall  1818  fallow  on  clover,  sprinu-  1822 
corn,  fall  1822  wheat,  spring  1824  corn,  fall  1825 
fallow  and  clovir.  spring  1829  corn,  fall  1829  wheat. 
No.  2  Spring  18l,''>  corn,  fall  1816  fallow  and  clo- 
ver, spring  1820  corn,  fall  1820  wheat,  spring  U22 


corn,  fall  1823  fallow  and  clover,  spring  1827  corn, 
fall  1!J27  wheat,  spring  1829  corn. 

No.  3.  P'all  1815    lallow,   spiing   1817   corn,  fall 

1817  wheat,  spring  1819  corn,  tail  1820  fallow  and 
clover,  spring  1824  corn,  fall  l;i24  wheat,  spring 
1826  corn,  August  1827  fallow  and  clover. 

No.  4.  Spring  1816  corn,  fall   lUlG  wheat,  spring 

1818  corn,  autumn  1819  fallow  and  clover,  spring 
1823  corn,  fall  1823  wheat,  spring  1825  corn,  fall 
1826  fallow  and  clover. 

No.  5.  Spring  1816  corn,  fall  1817  fallow  and  clo- 
ver, spring  1821  corn,  fall  11,21  wheal,  spring  1823 
corn,  fall  1824  fallow  and  clover,  spring  1828  corn, 
fall  18J8  wheat. 

No.  6.  Spring  1818  corn,  fall  1818  wheat,  spring 

1820  corn,  fall  lt;21  fallow  and  clover,  spring  lii25 
corn,  fall  1825  wheat, spring  1827  corn,  fall  1828  fal- 
low and  clover. 

No.  7.  Spring  1819  corn,  fall   1819  wheat,  spring 

1821  corn,  fall  1(J22  fallow  and  clover,  spring  1826 
corn,  fall  1826  wheat,  spring  li:28  corn,  fall  1829 
fallow  and  clover. 

You  will  remark  I  have  made  an  exception  to  one 
field  being  in  cultivation,  viz:  the  vacant  stock  field, 
but  you  may,  without  any  interlcrence  with  your  fal- 
low, seed  oats  on  it,  and  put  wheat  on  oat  stubble. 
But  still  objections  present  themselves,  viz.  you  are 
debarred  the  opportunity  of  drawing  marl,  marsh 
mud,  or  bank  shell  on  it  from  the  spring  until  liarvest, 
and  again  it  will  be  taking  four  successive  crops  be- 
fore you  apply  your  wheat  fallow  and  clover;  where- 
as, by  omitting  the  oats  you  take  but  three  viz.  cot., 
iclieat,  corn,  then  fallow  and  clover,  which  1  consider 
no  disadvantage  as  you  are  enabled  to  destroy  all 
weeds  and  garlic  before  the  application  of  clover,  and 
to  compensate  for  the  reduction  of  the  land  you  re- 
store it  by  Ibe  application  of  miW,  marsh-mud,  lime, 
or  bank  .^liells,  being  ploughed  in  during  the  summer, 
and  re-inanured  by  compost  be  ing  spread  and  plough- 
ed in  with  the  fallow  wheat  followed  by  clover,  which 
remains  until  the  fifih  spring,  which  will  be  readily 
perceived  by  the  tabic  presented;  and  here  let  me  re- 
mark that  clover  and  manure  are  the  Sampsons  of 
larming.  Having  persevered  in  the  last  mentioned 
system  until  I  made  myself  well  acquainted  with  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  thereof,  I  can  safely 
say  my  crops  have  increased  under  it  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  although  the  lasl  seven  years  have  been 
unfavorable  to  wheat.  The  garlic  has  almost  disap- 
peared, which  is  of  high  importance — still  iheie  are 
some  objections  to  the  above;  one  is,  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  or  not  it  improves  the  land  as  much  as  the 
first  system,  as  it  must  be  a  self-evident  fact,  clover 
turned  in  will  improve  land,  and  by  the  latter,  one 
field  of  corn  is  put  on  clover — althouoh  I  have  ob- 
served, under  the  latter  mode,  my  crops  have  in- 
creased, it  will  bo  remembered  I  had  no  marl,  nor  not 
half  the  quantity  of  composi  in  my  first  system,  as 
now.  The  second  objection  is,  I  had  no  pasture  frona 
the  planting  of  corn  until  the  first  of  June,  when  the 
stock  should  be  turned  un  clover  and  not  earlier,  there- 
fore, thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  small  exchange. 
My  present  plan  of  farming  is  much  like  the  last, 
only  dispen.-ing  with  the  fallow,  but  continuing  the 
seven  fields— two  in  corn,  in  lieu  of  the  fallow,  cut 
the  corn  from  one  of  ibc  fields,  on  which  1  apply  all 
my  manure,  as  before  recomniendcd,  on  wheat  and 
clover,  and  j/Ut  wheat  on  the  other  corn-field  in  the 
usual  way — this  gives  me  addiii;inal  pasture;  my  ex- 
perience has  been  of  but  short  duration  on  the  la,  t 
mentioned  system,  therelijrcam  not  able  to  say  much 
for  or  against  it,  but  fear  I  am  sometimes  too  much 
hurried  for  time  to  remove  my  rorn  an. I  then  apply 
ihe  manure,  particularly  should  th^^  fall  season  be  un- 
favorable for  farm  wcuk  The  above  proceedings  have 
altogether  been  confined  lo  one  far/n;  I  have  anothe 
which  has  for  a  long  lime  been  divided  into  four  fields, 
putting  one  annually  in  corn,  the  fall  seed  it  down  in 
wheat  and  clover,  in  the  spriiij;  applying  all  my  ma- 
nure to  Ihe  corn  ground;  you  have  then  one  in  corn. 
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one  in  wheat,  two  in  clover  (one  to  cut,  the  other  to 
pasture  on) — still  you  want  pasture  from  April  to 
June,  when  clover  should  be  turned  in  on,  as  pre- 
viously observed. 

I  have  thus  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  the 
board  four  plans  or  systems  of  I'arming,  which  have 
passed  under  my  view,  practically,  lor  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years,  and  after  a  mature  deliberation,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  the  seven  field  system,  as  re- 
ference to  second  table  of  rotation,  may  be  llie  most 
profitable  to  pursue,  particularly  if  convenience  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  soil  his  slock  as  laid  down  in 
first  si.v  field  system,  or  a  standing  pasture  can  be 
presented  until  June.  One  more  remark  and  [  am 
done.  By  the  seven  field  system  you  will  ob.serve 
one  corn  crop  annually  will  be  on  clover,  therefore,  as 
you  do  not  turn  in  clover  fur  fallow,  which  I  consider 
of  high  importance,  I  would  strongly  recommend  to 
have  the  clover-fieM  (after  taking  therefrom  a  crop  of 
seed)  reserved  unpastured  and  turned  in,  in  the  fall, 
as  a  preparation  for  corn,  by  which  means  you  pro- 
cure all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from   the  clover. 

S.  Stevens. 


The  Influence  of  the  Origin  of  Seeds  on  the 

Qtr.iNTITT  .AND  QUALITY  OF  CrOPS. 

By  Dr.  Bronn,  Pro/lssor  of  Rural  and  Sylvan  Eco- 
nomy in  the  Univei-sity  nf  Liege. 

[Translated   for   the  Farmers'  Register,  from  the  Journal 
d'Agriculture,  etc.  des  Pays  Bas.] 

Even  to  the  present  day,  the  cultivators  of  forest 
trees  have  not  thought  of  taking  advantage  of  a  phe- 
nomenon vvliich  is  presented  to  us  in  the  cultivation 
of  agricultural  plants,  and  which,  although  it  has  ne- 
ver yet  been  sufficiently  explained,  is  nevertheless 
well  established.  This  phenomenon  is  the  influence 
which  seed  e.\erts  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
crop  which  is  produced  from  it,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  from  which  this 
seed  has  been  procured.  The  good  results  of  this  in- 
fluence have  appeared  after  using  seed  from  a  cold 
climate  and  a  tenacious  and  cold  soil,  in  a  warm 
climate  and  a  dry  and  light  soil;  but  they  are  also 
equally  apparent  under  circumstances  quite  the  re- 
verse, provided  the  soil  be  not  too  dry  and  barren,  and 
(he  seed  has  had  the  opportunity  of  being  developed 
and  coming  to  perfect  maturity.  It  appears  then  that 
the  two  opposite  kinds  of  soils  and  climates  profit 
equally  from  a  change  of  seed.  Let  ns  consider  and 
examine  at  first  a  lew  observations  which  may  serve 
to  explain  this  phenomenon,  and  thence  endeavor  to 
deduce  the  physiological  law,  and  apply  it  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  trees. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  a  change  of  seed 
are  generally  recognized  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ce- 
real plants.  In  some  mountainous  countries,  in  Scot- 
land for  example,  they  bring  the  seed  from  the  low 
country  and  from  the  plains,  where  the  climate  is 
more  mild,  and  consequently  the  seed  more  forward, 
a  quality  which  it  always  preserves  for  several  gene- 
rations. \Ve  are  convinced  that  the  cultivator  of  this 
mountainous  district,  if  he  always  used  seed  from  his 
own  crops,  would  reap  later  and  later  harvests,  so 
that  at  last  perhaps  they  would  not  come  to  perfect 
maturity;  a  circumstance  easily  explained  by  the 
short  duration  of  the  summers  in  the  mountains.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cultivator  of  a  flat  country,  the 
climate  of  which  is  mild  and  the  soil  dry  and  light, 
continually  made  use  of  his  own  seed,  it  would  head 
every  year  sooner,  the  stalks  would  become  shorter, 
and  the  heads  and  grains  smaller  and  smaller,  and  in 
time  there  would  result  but  apoor  produce.  In  this 
last  case  the  cultivator  brings  his  seed  with  advantage 
from  a  country  more  cold,  the  soil  of  which  is  good 
and  substantial.  Probably  these  are  the  circumstan- 
ces on  which  rests  entirely  the  difference  between  the 
cereal  plants  of  summer  and  those  of  winter,  a  diffe- 
lence  too  variable  to  be  easily  determined. 


The  flax  without  doubt,  presents  us  with  the  most 
striking  example  of  this  phenomenon.  We,  with 
great  advantage  to  our  crops,  bring  our  seed  from 
Riga,  i.  e.  from  a  colder  climate — the  sowing  of  which 
causes  the  grain  to  be  slowly  formed,  and  thus  leaves 
more  time  for  the  developement  of  the  stalk,  which  is 
the  principal  object  of  its  cultivation.  To  judge  by 
analogy,  we  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the  result 
would  be  the  same,  were  we  to  obtain  from  a  colder 
country  and  a  colder  soil  the  grain  of  the  clover  and 
other  plants  used  fur  forage,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
our  object  is  large  stalks  and  a  well  developed  foliage. 
Even  at  the  present  day  we  are  without  experience 
on  this  head. 

Generally,  all  plants  which  are  principally  cultivat- 
ed lor  their  grain  or  fruit,  need  little  or  no  manure; 
while  manure  is  necessary  for  those  plants  from  which 
we  wish  to  obtain  large  stalks  and  leaves.* 

Fruit  trees  which  shoot  vigorously,  generally  bear 
little  or  no  fruit;  and  every  circumstance,  which  on 
the  other  hand  prevents  the  too  great  growth  of  wood, 
favors  the  formation  of  fruit.  On  this  observation 
rests  the  cultivation  of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  and  espaliers; 
also  that  of  the  vine,  &c.  &e. 

Field  jdantsand  plants  of  the  kitchen  garden  (under 
equal  circumstances  in  other  respects,)  blossom  sooner 
in  dry,  warm  and  clear  summers,  and  their  stalks  as 
well  as  leaves  are  smaller,  than  in  rainy  and  cloudy 
summers. 

From  these  and  many  other  analogous  observations, 
we  can  deduce  a  physiological  law  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  to  wit:  Every 
thing  which  favors  the  disproportionate  growth  of  ve- 
getables, opposes  or  retards  their  propagation  or  for- 
mation of  fruit;  and  vice  versa,  the  formation  of  fruit 
is  hastened  and  forwarded  at  all  times  when  exterior 
circumstances  prevent  the  full  developement  and  dis- 
proportioned  growth  of  the  stalk. 

Now  to  apply  this  law  to  the  rearing  of  trees,  I 
ought  first  to  remark  that  many  of  the  phenomena 
which  1  have  mentioned,  are  equally  apparent  in  the 
vegetation  of  forest  trees,  although  they  have  not 
been  so  much  noticed.  In  fact  we  see  the  greater 
part  of  our  forest  trees  bear  seeds  sooner,  more  often, 
and  in  greater  quantities,  with  a  south  exposure,  and 
in  a  dry  and  light  soil,  than  with  a  north  exposure, 
and  on  a  cold  and  stitf  soil;  while  under  the  latter 
circumstances  they  acquire  greater  dimensions. 

Many  trees,  the  birch  for  example,  vary  with  re- 
gard to  the  time  of  budding  and  formation  of  seed, 
some  being  forward,  and  others  late.  It  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  those  which  bud  late,  have  the  hardest, 
heaviest,  and  in  every  respect  the  best  timber;  and 
increase  more  in  volume  within  a  certain  time,  than 
the  more  forward  kind.  It  is  not  yet  proved  that  the 
same  phenomena  may  take  place  relative  to  age,  i.  e. 
that  there  may  be  varieties  which  blossom  and  bear 
seeds,  and  the  growth  of  which  consequently  dimi- 
nishes at  different  ages.  This  appears  very  probable, 
since  we  frequently  see  larches,  firs,  birches,  &,c. 
trees  which  had  their  origin  in  a  cold  and  elevated 
country,  bear  seeds  in  a  low,  dry  and  warm  country, 
after  having  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height;  and  the  growth 
of  which  afterwards  becomes  sensibly  slower. 

From  this  observation  we  may  conclude  that  the 
trees  of  culd  climates  produced  from  seeds  gathered  in 
dry  and  level  countries  will  degenerate  after  many 
years  to  dwarf  trees,  shrubs,  bushes,  Stc.  which  will 

•The  author's  meaning  must  be  taken  with  reference 
to  the  usual  rotations  of  his  country,  accordin;^  to 
which,  crops  raised  for  their  seeds,  are  preceded  or 
followed  by  grass  crops,  or  others  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  whole  plant  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
quantity  or  the  perfection  of  the  seeds — and  according 
to  his  theory,  crops  of  the  latter  kind  would  receive  so 
much  more  benefit  from  manure  than  the  former,  that 
economy  requires  the  farmer's  limited  stock  of  manure 
should  be  given   to  the  one  kind,  and  not  to  the  other. 

[Ed.  Fmn.  Reg. 


scarcely  ever  be  of  any  value  as  foiest  trees.  Every 
attentive  cultivator  of  forest  trees  will  have  already 
noticed  similar  examples,  which  will  justify  this  con- 
clusion. 

From  all  that  precedes,  I  deduce  for  the  rearing  of 
limber  trees  this  general  law:  It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure, as  far  as  possible,  the  seeds  from  a  colder  climate 
and  a  colder  and  stiffer  soil  than  the  climate  and  soil 
of  the  country  on  which  you  wish  to  rear  ihess  treea. 

One  of  the  best  things  fur  cultivation  in  the  sandy 
lands  of  the  provinces  of  Limbiirg,  of  Anvers,  and  of 
Northern  Brabant,  is  undoubtedly  the  sylvan  pine, 
linn  sijliwstrr.']  According  to  the  rule  just  above,  the 
seed  gathered  in  this  dry  and  barren  country  should 
not  be  used,  but  ought  rather  be  brought  fiom  a  colder 
country,  or  from  some  place,  thesuil  of  which  is  colder 
and  stiffer.  Since  sometime  back,  in  France  and  else- 
where, the  preference  is  generally  given  to  the  seeds 
of  the  pine  from  Riga,  Norway,  Scotland,  Haguenan, 
Sic.  and  the  rule  which  it  is  my  wish  to  establish,  has 
thus  been  followed  by  us,  but  without  our  havin" 
been  able  to  justify  this  preference  by  reasonable  mo- 
tives. We  have  been  content  to  regard  the  pines  of 
this  country  as  a  particular  species  or  variety. 

The  fir  cpicei  (a  northern  fir,)  and  larch,  are  suita- 
ble to  be  reared  in  the  mountainous  lands  of  Ardennes. 
If  we  used  the  seed  which  tirovvsin  the  dry  and  sandy 
parts  of  L'mburg,  Anvers,  and  Northern  Hrabant,  we 
would  laise  nothing  but  dwarf  trees,  which  at  the  aae 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  perhaps,  would  be  covered 
with  mosses,  and  the  growth  of  which  would  after 
that  become  more  slow,  and  would  soon  afterwards 
decay.  It  is  our  interest  then  to  bring  these  seeds 
from  still  colder  climates  and  better  soils,  and  from 
countries  in  which  these  two  trees  grow  larger,  viz: 
from  the  Alps,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  the  mountains 
of  Hariz,  the  Black  Forest,  and  Norway. 

The  rule  which  I  wish  to  establish  will  perhaps 
become  very  useful  in  introducing  into  this  country 
foreign  forest  trees,  for  it  is  very  probable  that  the  lit- 
tle success  with  which  we  have  met  in  this  important 
part  of  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees  is  occasioned 
principally  by  choosing  unsuitable  cjuntries  from 
which  to  bring  the  seed. 

[The  foregoing  communicatiun  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  thinking  farmers.  If  Professor  Bronn's 
opinion  is  correct,  we  may  make  it  operate  beneficial- 
ly on  the  practice  of  every  farm,  either  for  the  correc- 
tion of  common  errors,  or  the  introduction  of  positive 
improvements,  or  fur  both.  Very  many  cases  of  the 
proper  application  of  this  theory  will  readily  occur,  of 
which  1  will  mention  a  few  only  as  examples. 

We  frequently  cliange  our  seed  wheat,  either  from 
choice  or  necessity,  and  obtain  new  supplies  from 
other,  and  perhaps  very  different  soils— and  we  decide 
on  the  comparative  productiveness  of  any  two  kinds, 
most  generally,  by  llieir  growth,  as  they  stand  in  the 
field.  Yet,  according  to  the  foregoing  theory,  the 
greater  length  and  oulk  of  straw°may  be  expected 
from  seed  that  will  yield  a  deficient  crop  of  grain.  By 
attending  to  the  rule  ofiered,  we  may  make°profitable 
selections  of  seeds  from  every  single  field,  by  takino- 
from  the  warm  and  light  soil,  if  we  want  tho  besl 
product  of  grain,  or  the  culd  and  backward,  if  the 
crop  !3  of  a  kind  to  be  most  profitable  in  proportion  to 
its  whole  bulk.  Another  necessary  deduction  is,  that 
the  farmers  of  Lower  Virginia  ought  often  to  procure 
new  seeds  of  clover  and  other  grasses  from  the  moun- 
tains, or  the  northern  stales,  to  renew  the  original 
bulk  and  value  of  those  crups,  and  to  prevent  thefr  be- 
coming more  productive  in  seed  than  in  hay.  And 
the  reverse  operation  will  be  equally  beneficial  as  to 
wheat  and  other  grains,  of  which  the  mountain  and 
northern  farmers  ought  Irequently  to  obtain  a  new 
stock  of  seed  from  the  plains  and  I'rom  the  south.  But 
even  if  such  cunsiderable  changes  are  not  attempted, 
a  less  degree  of  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  attending 
to  these  rules  within  the  limits  of  almost  every  farnT. 
A  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  Professor  Bronn's 
opinion  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  seeds  is  present- 
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e<i  in  the  different  limes  in  maturing  of  the  timothy 
grass  of  America  and  the  cattail  grass  of  England. 
These  gra^se3  are  in  appearance,  and  in  every  respect 
precisely  the  same,  eicept  that  the  English  grass  is 
about  two  weeks  later  in  maturing  than  the  American, 
when  both  have  been  sown  together  on  the  same  soil. 
Mr.  Strickland  made  the  trial,  and  states  the  result  in 
his  observations  on  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
States,  reported  lo  ihe  British  Board  of  Agriculture. — 
This  diflcrence,  which  was  so  fixed,  and  appeared  so 
remarkable  to  the  observers,  is  completely  explained 
by  Professor  Bronn's  theory  applied  lo  the  temperate 
and  moist  summers  of  England,  and  the  more  heated 
air  and  drier  soils  of  the  United  States. — Ed  Farm. 
Reg.] 


DWARF  OR  NORTHERN  CORN. 

Mr.  Hitchcock:  J^ovember  4,  1833. 

[  have  often  thought  that  much  advantage  might  be 
gained  by  fanners,  by  cultivating  Ihe  dwarf  instead  of 
the  tall   varieties  of  corn.     I  well  know  that  some  of 
our  oldest  and  most  experienced  farmers  object  to  it; 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  from   them  any  rea- 
son, satisfactory  to  my  mind  for  rejecting  the  dwarf  va- 
rieties.    My  own  experiments  have  not  been  upon  an 
extensive  scale— never  havirg  cultivated  large  fields 
of  it  in  this  part  of  the  union;  but  for  si.x  years  past  I 
have  cultitaled  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  to  a  half  an 
acre  every  year;  and   ll;e  result  has  uniformly  been 
very  favorable-     The  varir;ty   I  prefer  is  the  eight 
rowed  white  or  the  eight  rowed  yellow,  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  Connecticut.     The  yield  has  always  been 
equal  to  the  produce  in  the  north.     If  this  dwarf  corn 
will  succeed  here,  (and  if  it  will  succeed  to  the  extent 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  ivhy  may  it  not  to  the  extent 
of  an  hundred  acre.-?)   its  advantages  over  the  com- 
mon tall  corn  will  be  found  lo  be  these: — 1.   The  crop 
can   be  gathered   in  time  for  seeding  wheat  or  rye  if 
desired,    i!.  The  crop  is  not  so  exhausting  to  the  soil. 
And  here  let  me  remark  that  it  is  bad  economy  to  raise 
the  tall  kind  merely  for   the  sake  of  the  greater  pro- 
duce of  fodder,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  assigned 
for  the  preference  given  to  it;  because  it  will  require 
more  manure  than  the  fodder  will  make  to  bring  the 
soil  into  as  good  a  condition  as  the  dwarf  corn  would 
have  left  it.   Corn  fodder  is  the  most  expensive  forage 
that  a  farmer  can  possibly  supply  to  his  stock — in- 
deed, if  he  could  raise  corn  without  producing  fodder 
at  all  he  would  be  able  to  feed  his  stock  much  better 
by  purchasing  hay  with  the  money  he  now  expends  in 
manuring  his  corn  fields.     Corn  fodder  cannot  possi- 
bly produce  as  much  manure  as  it  lakes  from  the  soil. 
3.  The  dwarf  corn  will   produce  more  to  Ihe  acre. 
This  is  afserled  as  a  I'act  deduced  from  my  experience; 
and  the  reasons  I  give  for  this  greater  produce  are  the 
following: — The  hills  may  be  )ilanted  nearer  together, 
more  stalks  may  be  left  in  a  lull,  and  more  ears  are 
produced  to  a  stalk.     So  that,  though  a  hill  of  tall 
corn  shall  produce  from  its  two  stalks,  four  large  ears, 
the  nine  to  twelve  ears  from  the  three  or  four  stalks 
of  a  hill  of  dwarf  corn  shall  yield  more  shelled  corn 
than  the  four  large  ones.     Therefore  admitting  that 
a  hill  of  dwarf  corn  will  yield  only  the  same  quanlily 
as  a  hill  of  tall  c(]rn,  the  number  of  dwarf  hills  to  the 
acre  being  from  iwenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent. 
more  than   that  of  the  lall  ones,  will  make  the  pro- 
duce of  the  crop  proportionably  greater.   4.  The  dwarf 
corn  is  more  valuable  than  the  tall,  the  grain  being 
heavier  and  richer  in  nutritive  matter;   hence,  in  ihe 
northern  markets,  northern  corn  always  sells  at  five 
to  ten  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  southern  corn,  lis  su- 
perior valuedoes  not  consist  in  any  thing  originaliiin-  in 
fancy  or  taste,  but  in  intrinsic  worth.     With  the  dis- 
tiller, it  yields  more  whiskey;  with  the  pork  r.Tiser, 
more  pork;  and  Instly,  to  the  human  system,  it  yields 
more  nutriment  ilian  any    of  the  tall  varieties  do,  bv 
at  least  ten  per  cent. 

1  would  stale  all  the  objections  urged  against  the 
dwarf  corn  if  1  could  collect  them  from  the  vague 


reasons  assigned  by  those  who  entertain  them.  1  as- 
sure the  reader  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any 
better  reason  for  rejecting  this  variety  than  the  fol- 
lowing:— -'It  yield.s  very  little  fodder,  and  I  like  a 
largo  quantity  of  fodder,  because  it  is  the  best  for  my 
cattle,  and  if  the  tall  kind  exhausts  the  soil  more  than 
tlie  dwarf,  it  enables  me  to  make  more  manure,  by 
which  means  I  can  make  the  soil  good  again."  "It  is 
such  a  poor  looking  stunted  crop,  and  its  ears  all  nith- 
bins,"  Stc.  &,c.  Now,  such  reu.soas,  if  they  were  as 
thick  as  blackberries,  ouoht  not  to  prevent  a  fair  ex- 
periment being  made  wilh  thedwarf  corn,  and  I  would 
recommend  the  farmers  of  the  middle  and  southern 
states  to  give  it  atrial.  The  seed  can  be  obtained 
cheaiily,  and  an  acre  niight  be  planted, by  any  farmer, 
wiihoul  much  risk  either  in  money  or  labor. 

While  on  the  subject  of  corn,  let  me  say  a  word  as 
to  pumpkins — the  universal  bcautifier  of  a  northern 
corn  field.  Farmers  should  reject  the  "mammolk"  and 
common  large  thin  fle.shed  pumpkins  altogether,  and 
raise  what  is  universally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
crooked  necked  winter  squash.  It  is  the  richest  of  all 
the  pumpkin  tribe,  both  for  cattle  and  the  table,  and 
will  keep,  if  protected  from  frost,  "till  this  time  next 
year.  I  believe,  if  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  free  from 
fiost,  it  will  keep  several  years.  Trv  It. 

(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
SAVING  OF  LABOR 

III  inlting  down  Corn  Stalks,  remarks  on   Contribu- 
tors to  the  Farmers^  Register. 

.Amelia,  .4«er.JS2,  1833. 

Dear  Sir, — If  your  numerous  patrons  could  be  in- 
duced to  communicate  whatever  they  consider  good  in 
llteir  si/stem  of  management,  much  useful  information 
would  in  this  way  bo  obtained.  There  are  many  ex- 
cellent practical  managers  in  Virginia,  who  cannot  be 
prevailed  on  to  write  any  thing  for  publication.  Sup- 
pose something  like  this  be  suggested  through  the 
Farmers'  Register — that  facts  be  furnished  you  wilh 
the  understanding  that  you  will  present  them  to  your 
readers  in  your  own  way.  In  every  instance  the 
name  of  the  person  should  be  given. 

In  closing  these  crude,  undigested  remarks,  I  will 
give  the  method  which  I  have  pursued  fur  several 
years  in  cutting  down  corn,  preparatory  to  sowing 
wheat.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  half  tlie  la- 
bor is  saved.  Instead  of  using  a  hoe  with  a  lung  helve 
in  cutting  down  the  corn,  lo  be  picked  up  by  another 
hand,  I  use  a  small  hoe  (which  can  be  bought  for  fifly 
cenis  in  Richmond)  wilh  a  short  helve,  made  of  some 
light  wood,  such  as  pine,  po])lar  or  walnut.  The 
operator  taking  the  hoe  in  one  hand,  and  taking  hold 
of  the  stalk  of  corn  with  tlie  other,  cuts  it  down, 
carrying  the  stalks  cui,  until  he  has  as  many  as  he 
can  carry.  In  this  way  the  corn  is  cut  and  piled  by 
the  same  hand, and  the  picking  up,  the  loorst  half  of 
the  labor,  is  saved.  In  piling,  three  rows  are  laid  in 
one,  or  six  in  two;  leaving  a  space  along  which  (he 
cart  or  wagon  may  pass,  to  take  the  corn  off,  of  the 
land  to  be  sown  in  wheat.  For  several  years  I  used 
knives  in  culling  down  my  corn,  but  found  it  very 
diflicult  to  avoid  leaving  the  stubble  too  long.  With 
Ihe  bliort  helved  hoe  the  corn  can  be  cut  as  close  to 
Ihe  earlh  as  wilh  the  long. 

Thus,  sir,  on  the  plans  suggested,  I  have  given 
you  the  facts  respecting  my  plan  of  cutting  down 
corn.  You  will  dispose  of  them  asyou  please.  For  the 
inelegance  of  style,  or  other  defects  in  communicating 
the  fads,  \( pnblishcd,  I  hold  the  editor  of  the  Farmers' 
Register  responsible.         Respectfully  jours, 

John  H.  Steger. 

P.  S.  I  have  used  the  term  my  plan.  It  is  proper 
lo  say  that  wilh  me  the  melhud  did  not  originate:  I 
learned  it  from  a  friend  in  Louisa.  I  introduced  it  in 
Ibis  county  and  in  Powhatan.  As  far  as  1  know, 
the  old  plan  of  culling  down, and  picking  up,  still 
prevails.  J.  H.  S. 

[We  are  very  willing  lo  incur  all  the  re.-:ponsibilily 


of  publishing  the  foregoing  communication,  and  with- 
out changing  a  word — though  we  should  certainly 
have  used  the  privilege  of  altering  the  form,  if  it  bad 
been  thought  necessary.  The  communication  of  our 
friend  and  correspondent  is  just  such  as  are  most 
needed,  and  might  be  most  abundantly  supplied  tor 
the  Farmers'  Ri  gister — a  statement  of  useful  facts, 
in  plain  but  correct  words.  We  recommend  both 
his  suggestion  and  his  example  lo  others.  Every  real 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  applying  labor  by  one 
individual,  however  inconsiderable  is  worth  com- 
n.unicaling  for  the  use  of  others:  and  if  such  was 
the  course  of  every  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Far- 
mers' Register,  it  would  from  this  source  alone, 
humble  as  it  may  be  considered,  derive  and  dis- 
pense more  valuable  information  for  farmers,  than  has 
yet  been  done  by  this  or  any  other  journal.  It  would 
become  a  literary  savings  hank,  from  which  each  cus- 
tomer would  ubiain  a  thousand-fold  increase  upon  his 
deposit. — Ed.  Farm.  Reg.] 

(I'rom  Poulson's  Daily  Advertiser.) 
THE  FIRST  WHEAT  IN  NEW  ZEALA>D. 

The  difficulty  of  introducing  the  greatest  improrg- 
nienls  among  people  who  need  them  most,  is  prettily 
illuslraled  by  VV'illiams'  account  (in  the  vegetable 
world)  of  the  manner  in  which  wheat  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  New  Zealand  by  a  native  chiefs  who  had 
visited  the  English  settlements  in  New  Holland. — 
On  leaving  Port  Jackson  the  second  time,  to  return 
home,  he  took  wilh  him  a  quantity  of  it,  and  much 
surprised  his  acquaintances  by  informing  them  that 
this  was  the  very  substance  of  which  the  Europeans 
made  biscuit,  such  as  they  had  seen  and  eaten  on 
board  their  ships.  He  gave  a  portion  of  it  to  several 
persons,  all  of  whom  put  it  into  the  ground,  and  it 
grew  well;  but  before  it  was  well  ripe,  many  of  them 
were  impatient  fur  the  produce;  and,  as  they  expect- 
ed lo  find  the  grain  at  the  roots  of  the  stems,  similar 
to  their  potatoes  they  examined  them,  and,  finding  no 
wheat  under  the  ground,  all,  except  one,  pulled  it  up 
and  burned  it. 

The  chiefs  ridiculed  Duaterra  about  tho  wheat;  and 
all  he  urged  would  not  convince  them  that  wheat 
would  make  bread.  His  own  crops  and  that  of  his  un- 
cle, who  had  allowed  the  grain  to  remain,  came  ia 
time,  to  perfection,  and  were  reaped  and  threshed; 
and,  though  the  natives  were  much  astonished  to  find 
that  the  grain  was  produced  at  the  top  and  not  at  th« 
bottom  of  the  stem,  yet  still  they  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  bread  could  be  made  ofii. 

A  friend  afterwards  sent  Duaterra  a  steel  mill  to 
grind  his  wheat,  which  he  received  with  no  little  joy. 
He  soon  set  to  work  before  his  countrymen,  ground 
some  wheat,  and  they  danced  and  shouted  wilh  de- 
light when  they  saw  the  meal.  He  afterwards  made 
a  cake,  and  baked  it  in  a  frying-pan,  and  gave  it  to 
the  people  to  eat,  which  fully  satisfied  them  of  the  as- 
sertions. From  this  lime  there  was,  of  course,  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  the  culture  a  fashionable  one. 

Cotton. — Mr.  Hullum,  near  La  Grange,  in  Fay- 
ette county,  Tennessee,  lias  raised  this  present  year, 
on  155  acres  of  land,  wilh  fourteen  hands,  about  sixty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  ]i(iunds  of  clean  cotton,  and 
has  sold  the  same  at  the  gin  for  16  cents  per  pound. 

By  a  statement  in  the  Floridian,  we  perceive  that 
a  trreat  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton  in  Florida, 
is  taking  place  every  year.  From  two  ports  in  Mid- 
dle Flonda,  St.  Marks  and  Magnolia,  in  18-i5,  sixty- 
four  bales  were  shipped.  In  the  year,  from  the  1st  of 
July  183),  to  the  1st  of  July  1833,  nine  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-five  bales  were  shipped  frotn  the 
same  porls.     This  i'act  speaks  for  itself. 

It  is  said  that  a  strong  desire  exists  among  the 
planlers  in  the  West  Indies  to  have  a  supply  of  agri- 
cultural laborers  from  this  country  to  assist  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  estates,  and  tobrin^  into  use  avast 
quanlily  of  land  at  present  unproductive. 
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(From  Kenrick'3  New  American  Orchardist.) 

ON  NOXIOUS  INSECTS  AND  THE  MODES 
OF  DESTROYING  THEM. 
ApHts,  PucERON,  Vine  Fketter. — Of  this  ge- 
nus of  insects  there  are  many  varieties;  they  prey 
on  the  leaves  of  difterent  plants.  Various  modes  for 
their  exterminalion  have  been  successfully  tried.  In- 
fasions  of  tobacco-water,  or  of  aloes,  or  elder  leaves, 
or  of  cayenne  peper,  thrown  on  the  leaves  with  a 
syringe  is  said  to  be  efftctual.  Willis'  syringe  is 
the  best  known  for  this  purpose.  Sulphur  dusted  on 
ihem  with  aswandown  puff  ha«  been  highly  recom- 
mended. Lime  water  answers  in  many  cases,  and 
even  soap  suds. — Lastly,  vinegar  is  a  powerful  appli- 
cation. 

Borer. — The  borer  is  a  deslruclive  worm  which 
perforates  the  wood  of  the  apple  and  qumce  at  the 
sorface  of  the  earth  or  a  litlle  below,  where  the  bark 
is  tender.  If  the  insects  have  once  entered  the  tree, 
they  must  be  dug  out,  or  destroyed  by  introducing 
into  the  aperture  a  sharp  flexible  wire,  and  the  aper- 
tnre  must  afterwards  be  filled  with  clay  or  mortar. 
The  eggs  which  produce  this  insect  are  deposited 
from  the  last  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  June.  To 
prevent  their  attacks,  and  secure  the  trees  effectually, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  surround  it,  a  little 
before  the  season  when  the  eggs  are  deposited, either 
with  a  small  conical  mound  of  unleached  ashes,  or 
clay,  or  mortar,  or  with  a  wrapper  of  brown  paper,  as 
recommended  for  the  peach.  For  small  trees,  a  solu- 
tion of  two  pounds  of  gcod  potash  in  seven  quarts  of 
water,  applied  with  a  brush,  from  the  height  of  a  foot 
quite  down  to  the  surface,  is  a  very  cheap,  easy,  and 
effectual  mode  of  preserving  trees  from  their  attacks, 
provided  the  application  is  made  at  the  suitable 
season. 

CtjRCULio. — The  curculio,  in   those  parts  of  the 
country  where  it  has  gained  a  habitancy,  is  the  most 
destructive  of  all  enemies  to  fruit.     The  curculio  is  a 
winged  insect  or  beetle  which  rises  from  its  earthy 
bed,  and  chrysalis  state,  about   the  time  the  young 
fruit  is  forming  in  spring.     They  crawl  up  the  trees, 
and  when  sufficiently  numerous,  they  puncture,  and 
deposit  an  egg  in  every  fruit,  particularly  those  pos- 
sessed of  smooth  skins,  as  the  apricot,  nectarine  and 
plum.     They  are  stated  to  continue  their  work  of  de- 
struction till  autumn;  the  egg  thus  deposited    soon 
hatches,  and   produces  a  worm,  which   preys  on   the 
fruit,  causing  it  in  most  cases  to  fall   prematurely. 
With  those  fruits  which  I   have  just  named  the  de- 
Btmction  is  usually  almost  total,  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  this  insect  abounds.     Yet  it  is  stated 
as   a  fact  by  Dr.  Tillon,  that  two   trees   frequently 
standing  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  touch,  the  fruit  of 
one  has  been  destroyed  and  the  other  has  escaped,  so 
little  and  so  reluctantly  do  these  insects  incline  to  use 
their  wings.     Alter  the  fruit  thus  injured  has  prema- 
turely fallen  and   gone  to  decay,  the  worms  descend 
into  the  earth,  there  they  remam  during  winter  in 
their  chrysalis  state,  till  the  warmth  of  spring  again 
calls  them  forth  to  renew  their  depredations.     The 
cherry,  though  equally  liable  to  their  attacks,  yet  from 
the  multitude  of  friiils  which  they  produce  and  their 
early  maturity,  usually  escape  with  but  a  partial  de- 
struction; and  the  peach  escapes  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  rough  and  woolly  nature  of  its  skin. — The 
apple,  although  equally  obnoxious  to  its  attacks,  fre- 
qnently  survives,  although  disfigured  in  its  torm  and 
lessened  in  its  size.     The  pear,  although  sometimes 
attacked,  yet  seems  to  escape  the  best  of  all. 

Various  modes  have  been  recommended  and  prac- 
tised to  destroy  this  insect  or  avert  its  attacks.  Some 
have  recommended  kindling  small  and  nuinerous  fires 
in  the  orchard  by  night,  on  the  supposition  that  like 
the  miller,  they  would  be  attracted  by  the  light,  and 
precipitate  themselves  into  the  flames.     And  some 


have  asserted  that  the  odor  of  tar  annoys  and  dis- 
concerts them;  and  have  therefore  recommended  to 
suspend  slips  of  shingles  to  various  parts  of  the  tree, 
which  are  to  be  frequently  dipped  in  tar.  —  If  the  odor 
of  common  tar  has  indeed  been  found  so  efficacious  as 
is  asserted,  I  would  recommend  that  the  coal  tar, 
which  may  be  purchased  at  the  gas  works  in  all  our 
principal  cities,  be  tried  with  the  same  intent.  This 
last  substance  has,  it  is  asserted,  an  odor  so  lasting, 
and  80  powerful  and  annoying,  that  e.^periracnts  are 
making  by  gentlemen  in  Nantucket,  by  covering  with 
this  substance  the  e.'cposed  plank  of  their  ships  which 
sail  to  the  Pacific,  to  preserve  them  from  the  destruc- 
tion ciused  by  the  sea  worm. 

It  has  been  noticed,  that  trees  situated  in  lanes  and 
extensive  yards,  where  numerous  cattle  are  confined, 
generally  escape  the  attacks  of  the  curculio.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  in  part  owing  to  the  ground  being  trod- 
den so  hard  as  to  render  it  difficult  lor  the  worm  to 
enter  the  earth,  and  to  the  annoyance  and  fright  to 
which  this  timid  insect  is  subjected,  by  the  cattle  rub- 
bing against  the  trees.  The  insects,  according  to  Dr. 
Tillon,  in  such  cases  of  Tright,  roll  themselves  into  a 
little  ball,  and  fall  to  the  ground,  where  they  become 
liable  either  to  be  trodden  todeath.or  devoured  by  the 
farm-yard  poultry  as  a  delicious  morsel.  Poultry  of 
all  species  have  been  recommended  as  very  useful, 
from  the  multitudes  of  insects  they  devour,  they  being 
particularly  fond  of  the  beetle  tribe. 

A  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.Tilton  [see  Dom.  Ency.] 
of  Col.  T.  Forest  of  Germantown,  who,  "having  a 
a  fine  plum  tree  near  his  pump,  tied  a  rope  from  the 
tree  to  his  pump  handle,  so  that  the  tree  was  gently 
agitated  every  time  there  was  occasion  to  pump  wa- 
ter. The  consequence  was,  that  the  fruit  on  this  tree 
was  preserved  in  the  greatest  perfection." 

Hogs  are  stated  to  be  e.xtremely  useful  in  orchards, 
by  devouring  at  once  the  fallen  fruit  and  the  insect 
which  it  contains.  And  provided  the  hogs  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  devour  every  fallen  fruit,  they 
will  shortly  exterminate  the  insects  from  the  orchard 
in  which  they  are  permitted  to  roam. 

Paving  the  ground.  This  is  said  to  be  a  most  ef- 
fectual mode  of  preserving  fruit  from  the  attacks  of  the 
curculio; — by  preventing  its  descent  into  the  earth  it 
finds  no  winter  habitation.  The  ground  should  first 
be  well  manured,  and  the  whole  surface  well  paved 
with  the  common  stones  which  so  often  encumber  the 
fields.  The  trees  in  this  case  may  bo  set  very  close. 
The  excess  of  rain  being  carried  off  by  the  pavement, 
and  their  luxuriance  being  thus  restrained,  such  trees 
must  not  only  produce  great  crops,  but  from  the  effect 
of  the  sun  on  the  naked  pavement,  the  fruit  must  be 
of  the  finest  quality. 

Slog  Worm. — These  insects  sometimes  appearon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  pear,  in  the  month  of  July;  and 
sometimes  they  appear  again  early  in  autumn.  They 
are  covered  with  a  glutinous  substance,  and  their  de- 
struction is  easily  effected,  by  simply  sifting  air  slak- 
ed lime  over  them,  dry  ashes  however  answers  equally 
as  well.  For  large  trees,  an  oblong  tin  vessel,  perfo- 
rated at  the  bottom  with  numerous  small  holes,  and 
partly  filled  with  lime  or  ashes,  may  be  suspended  by 
3  string  from  a  long,  slender,  and  elastic  pole.  This 
being  shaken  over  a  tree,  distributes  the  lime  amongst 
the  leaves,  and  the  slugs  are  speedily  destroyed.  A 
man  may  go  over  a  large  tree  in  a  few  minutes.  (Fes. 
Amer.  Gardener.) 

Wasps — Mr.  Bartram  has  recommended,  for  the 
destruction  of  wasps  which  devour  and  puncture  the 
grapes  in  vineyards,  that  shallow  vessels,  containing 
sugar  and  water,  or  molasses  and  water,  should  be 
placed  on  the  windward  side  of  the  vineyard.  The 
sweet  perfume  attracts  them  from  a  great  distance 
from  the  leeward;  they  are  thus  destroyed,  by  parta- 
king inordinately  of  the  liquid. 

Wr.  Knight  has  informed  us,  that  the  wasps  disap- 
peared from  his  vine  house  after  he  had  surrounded  it 
in  part  with  a  hedge  of  the  yew  tree. 


The  White  Mealt  I.nsect. — This  insect  is  de- 
scribed by  English  writers  as  an  insect  of  a  most  per- 
nicious character,  covering  the  trees  and  branches.  It 
is  litlle  known.  1  must  refer  to  them  for  the  reme- 
dies. 

"Take  half  a  peck  of  quick  lime,  half  a  pound  of 
flour  of  sulphur,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lamp 
black.  Mix  the  whole  together  with  as  much  boil- 
ing water  as  will  form  the  ingredients  into  a  thick 
paint.  This  composition  is  recommended  to  be  applied 
to  the  stems  and  limbs  of  apple  trees  which  are  infest- 
ed with  the  While  Mealy  Insect,  having  previously 
removed  the  moss  and  loose  bark  by  scraping  them  off 
with  a  strong'  knife,  or  some  other  instrument  adapted 
to  the  purpose. 

"In  using  the  composition,  it  will  be  most  efficacious 
if  applied  in  a  warm  state,  or  something  more  than 
blood  heat." — Lindlct/. 

On  young  trees,  Mr.  Lindley  further  informs  us, 
"vinegar  will  effectually  destroy  this  insect;  but 
would  be  too  expensive  to  be  applied  when  the  trees 
ate  large." 


(From  the  New  Hampshire  Spectator.) 
CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

The  culture  of  silk  has  of  late  been  suggested  to 
the  American  people  as  affording  a  prospect  of  reward 
to  the  cultivator  of  the  New  England  or  the  Eastern 
states.  If  you  think  the  following  experiment  worlli 
an  insertion  in  your  paper,  you  may  oblige  some  who 
wish  tor  more  information  on  this  subject.  I  have 
made  an  experiment  personally ,  and  can  attest  the 
truth  of  every  item  that  I  communicate,  fur  I  have 
kept  an  exact  diary  of  the  whole  experiment,  aud  the 
result.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  in  the  outset,  that  I  ne- 
ver have  had  anopportunity  of  attending  any  silk  worm 
establishment,  and  all  the  previous  knowledge  I  have 
ever  had,  betore  commencing  the  experiment,  was  in 
1831.  I  saw  one  silk  worm  in  the  action  of  winding, 
and  one  other  on  the  shelf,  nearly  ready  to  ascend  the 
bushes  to  winter;  and  in  1832,  one  or  two  hundred 
about  ten  days  old,  reared  by  those  who  had  no  pre- 
vious opportunity  of  seeing  the  developement  of  the 
silk  worm,  and  were  as  unlearned  as  myself.  This 
fact  is  only  hinted  at  to  prove  that  any  person  may,  by 
diligent  care,  raise  silk,  if  they  never  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  art;  yet,  to  make  it  profitable  in  the  end, 
as  in  every  other  species  of  cultivation,  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  undoubiedly  necessary. 

On  the  -Oth  June  last  past,  my  eggs  were  hatched. 
I  counted  out  1500,  and  a  few  more  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  that  should  die  in  the  several  stages, 
say  from  50  to  100.  These  were  uncounted.  My 
calculation  was  to  raise  about  1500.  By  reason  of 
the  cold  and  rainy  summer,  the  worms  were  retarded 
in  their  growth,  as  will  always  happen  —  warm  and 
dry  weather  being  the  climate  suited  to  the  full  per- 
fection of  the  worm,  and  facilitates  its  growth  and 
maturity;  yet,  the  food  in  either  case,  will  be  about 
the  sa.iie — the  only  difference  will  be  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  insect  to  eat  the  same  quantity 
of  leaves.  The  first  cocoon  was  wound  on  the  S8th 
day  of  the  age  of  the  silk  worm.  After  the  fourth 
moulting,  or  in  other  words,  shedding  of  their  skin — 
for  they  skin  four  limes  during  their  life  before  they 
commence  winding  their  balls  or  cocoons — they  are 
usually  about  ten  days  in  winding  up  llieir  cocoons. 
Previous  to  their  moulting  the  fourth  time,  I  counted 
about  1450;  so  that  50  had  died  out  of  the  1500  be- 
side the  worins  I  held  in  reserve  above  slated.  Of 
these  1450  worms,  beside  those  that  died  during  this 
last  age  of  the  worm,  and  during  their  winding,  I 
counted  91iJ  that  remained  on  the  shelves  on  the  40th 
day— 585  on  the  4':d  day— 303  on  the  43d  day— 186 
on  the  44th  day — 90  on  tiie  45th  day — 43  on  the  46th 
day — 20  on  tlie  47th  day— 13  on  the  48th  day.  In 
ten  days  from  the  beginning  uf  winding,  all  had  wound 
their  cocoons,  except  thirteen  worms.  In  four  days 
more,  these  were  all  wound.  The  whole  time  the  sill: 
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worms  were  progressing  through  their  several  ages, 
each  age  designated  by  their  mo\ilting,  including  the 
windino-,  was  53  days— ilie  usual  lime  is  from  42  lo 
45  days — retarded, no  doubt,  from  the  cold  and  damp- 
ness of  the  season.  There  died  in  the  whole  2j7, 
during  the  several  ages,  till  the  completion  of  the  co- 
coons. J  had  lJ-13  cocoons  of  all  descriptions,  and 
but  few,  say  fifteen,  that  would  not  reel  ofi'.  The  re- 
served uncounted  worms  are  not  included  in  ibis  esti- 
mate. 

The  weight  cf  cocoons  before  reeling,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  picked  from  the  bushes,  weighed  4  lbs. 
5  oz.     Twenty  cocoons  weighed  precisely  1  oz. 
Raw  reeled  silk,  Hi  ounces. 

Raw  silk,  l.{  ounce. 

Making  the  whole  product  of  silk  nearly  one  half 
poiind. 

The  weight  of  leaves  consumed  and  wasted,  was 
75  lbs. 

After  I  had  found  the  quantity  of  leaves  the  loOO 
worms  consumed,  1  inade  a  comparison  with  a  statis- 
tical table  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  20(h  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates,  by  Hon.  James  Mease,  on 
the  method  of  rearing  silk  in  Bavaria,  and  found  by 
this  table,  20,000  silk  worms  consumed  1000  lbs. 
mulberry  leaves — e.xactly  corresponding  lo  75  Jbs.  for 
every  1500  worms — and  that  from  7  lo  10  lbs.  of  co- 
coons make  a  pound  of  raw  or  reeled  silk — from  this 
estimate,  the  product 'of  my  e.\periment  nearly  coin- 
cides, for  4  ILs.  ;:nd  5  oz.  produced  7.>  ounces  of  silk. 
Nor  does  this  estimate  of  the  consuit]))Uon  of  leaves 
and  the  product  of  silk,  materially  difler  from  the  es- 
timate and  e.xact  result  of  Count  Dondolo — transmit- 
ed  to  Congress  by  the  Hon.  Richard  Rush,  then  Se- 
cretary of  State. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  rearing  of  silk 
worms  in  our  state  is  practicable,  and  with  due  ma- 
nagement equals  the  product  raised  in  Bavaria,  and 
the  careful  management  in  ihe  extensive  laboratory 
of  Count  Dondolo,  vvhere  eight  ounces  of  eggs,  or 
160,000  worms  are  reared.  In  this  laboratory  the 
leaves  are  chopped,  the  thermometer  regulates  the 
temperature,  and  the  pyrometer  the  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  every  measure  of  precaution  used  to 
secure  the  worms  from  disease — by  ventilation,  by 
gloves,  and  by  cleanliness.  On  reading  these  treatises 
and  observing  all  ihe  nice  directions  contained  iherein, 
any  person  v>ould  almost  shrink  from  the  lask,and 
become  discouraged  befure  they  altenipted  to  enter  a 
field  whore  so  many  obstacles  seenjed  lo  threaten  him. 
I  have  chopped  no  leaves— niade  no  fire  but  once  or 
twice,  and  then  uhen  the  weather  was  extremely 
cold  and  damp  for  the  season.  I  gave  ihera  what 
Ihey  would  eat,  and  they  appeared  to  know  what  to 
do  with  the  leaves  as  well  as  any  other  insect,  aad 
not  more  at  a  loss  about  it. 

I  aiit  fully  of  opiniun  that  the  culture  of  silk  is  as 
easily  learned  as  any  other  kind  of  business  or  art — 
and  that  many  families  in  every  town  would  find  as 
profitable  reward  for  their  labor  as  our  rich  farmers 
do,  by  correspondent  care  and  exertion. 

Elias  Frost. 
Plainfield,  ^ug^isl  27 ,  183J. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  TRANSPLANTING 
TREES. 

As  success  in  transplanting  trees  depend  much  on 
the  treatment  they  receive  in  that  operation,  we  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  present  a  few  remarks  for  the 
observance  of  those  who  have  had  bul  Utile  experience 
on  the  subject.  On  removing  trees  from  the  nursery, 
caie  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  roots  from  dying 
previously  to  planting  them,  otherwise  they  may  le- 
oeive  considerable  injury,  and  in  executing  our  orders 
for  trees,  particular  care  is  taken  to  preserve  them 
from  drying  winds  before  packing.  Immediately  on 
their  receipt,  the  bundles  should  be  unpacked,  the 
roots  well  watered  ar.d  "laid  in,"  unlil  the  ground  in 
which    they  are  lo  be  planted  be  ready   to  receive 


them.  By  laying  in,  is  lo  be  understood  the  making 
of  a  trench  suiiiciently  large  to  admit  the  roots,  inio 
which  they  are  placed:  the  earth  having  been  pre- 
viously made  fine,  is  then  filled  in  around  them,  and 
a  genlle  vvalering  given,  in  which  situation  they  may 
remain  with  safety,  until  planted.  The  holes  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  plant  them,  should,  for  an  or- 
dinary sized  nursery  tree,  be  from  24  to  3  lectin  di- 
ameter, and  about  the  same  in  deplh;  the  earth  from 
the  bottom  should  be  thrown  aside;  and  its  place  fill- 
ed up  with  good  compost  or  black  mold,  (no  fresh 
stable  manure  should  be  used  in  the  compost.)  The 
tree  should  be  planted  one  or  two  inches  deeper  than 
it  stood  in  the  nursery;  the  roots  and  fibres  being 
spread  out  horizontally,  and  during  the  process  of  fill- 
ing in  the  earth;  the  tree  should  be  shaken  seveial 
limes,  so  as  to  admit  the  soil  between  the  roots,  and 
also  fill  up  any  cavities  that  might  otherwise  remain. 
The  earlh  should  then  be  trodden  down  and  gently 
watered;  in  a  short  time  it  will  havesetlled,  and  any 
hollows  that  may  have  formed  should  be  tilled  up — 
finishing  by  forming  a  basin  around  the  trunk  lo  re- 
ceive the  rain  or  watering  which  it  may  be  necessary 
lo  give  il,  it  the  ensuing  season  should  prove  dry;  lo 
prevent  the  winds  from  loosening  the  earth  around  the 
roots,  they  should  be  secured  to  a  stake  by  bands  of 
straw. 

The  proper  season  for  transplanting  trees  in  this 
latitude  is  Irom  the  middle  of  October  until  the  first 
or  middle  of  May,  during  which  time  they  may  be 
salely  transported;  when  they  are  destined  lor  the 
south,  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  perhaps,  are 
prefei able,  but  when  for  this  latitude,  or  northerly, 
spring  and  autumn  are  equally  good — evergreens  are 
thought  to  succeed  belter  when  transplanted  in  the 
spring;  much,  however,  depends  upon  the  nature  ol 
the  soil;  if  heavy,  we  would,  in  general,  prefer  the 
spring.  Bulbous,  and  olher  flowering  roots,  such  as 
hyacinths,  tulips,  ranunculus,  anemoney,  crocus,  &.c. 
&c.  are  taken  out  of  the  earth  in  June,  from  which 
time,  lo  November  or  December,  they  can  be  trans- 
ported without  risk. 

Green  house  plants  can  be  transported  by  water, 
and  for  short  distances  by  land,  at  almost  any  season, 
though  ihe  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  months,  are 
prelerable,  as  they  may  then  be  closely  packed,  and 
re  quire  no  atienlion  on  the  passage. 


PARMENTIER'S  GARDEN. 

A'tio  York,  Oct.  23. 
We  learn  that  JNlis.  Parmentier  has  recently  dis- 
posed of,  at  private  sale,  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
her  as  a  garden,  for  the  sum  ut'Jifty-lliree  thousand 
dollars.  The  enclosed  premises  cover  about  ten  acres 
and  are  distant  a  mile  and  three  quarters  from  Brook- 
l3n  Ferry.  When  her  late  husband  purchased  this 
properly  about  eleven  years  since,  (for  which  he  paid 
SIX  thousand  dollars)  it  was  almost  a  barren  rock,  and 
all  his  Iriends  at  that  time  thought  he  had  entered 
upon  a  Quixotic  sptculalion.  But,  a  few  years  of 
great  personal  exertion  and  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  shewed  him  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  grape  and  flower  gardens  in  this 
pan  of  the  counlry.  Since  his  death,  his  respectable 
widow  and  daughters  have  carried  on  the  business  lo 
the  entire  saiislaclioii  of  their  patrons  and  the  public 
at  large.  The  rage  lor  speculation  in  Brooklyn,  has 
enabled  Mrs.  I'armentier  lo  retire  from  active  life, 
with  a  competency  for  herself  and  interesling  daugh- 
ters—  the  just  reward  of  virtuous  and  wellspent  lives. 

[Gazelle. 


Cotton  Crop  of  Jlrssissippi. — A  writer  there  es- 
timates the  export  at  200,000  bales: 

"'I'hese  at  g40  per  bale,  would  amount  to  ^8,000,000. 
The  entire  agricultural  interests  of  this  State,  yearly, 
are  about  ten  millions." 


RT7RAI.  HCONOTOY. 


COWS. 

The  marks  of  a  good  cow  are  these:  the  forehead 
broad,  the  eyes  black,  the  horns  large  and  clean,  the 
neck  long  and  straight;  the  belly  large  and  deep,  the 
thighs  thick,  the  legs  round  with  short  joints,  and 
feel  broad  and  thick.  Red  cows  are  said  to  give  the 
best  milk;  though  the  black  ones  are  said  to  bring  the 
best  calves,  which  is,  however,  doubtful.  But  the 
cow  that  gives  milk  the  longest  time  between  the  pe- 
riods of  her  calving,  is  generally  ihe  best  for  profit  or 
family  use;  provided  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her 
milk  be  equal  to  that  of  others. — Those  that  calve 
pretty  early  will  yield  most  milk  in  the  season. 

Tiie  lime  of  milking  ought  to  be  regular,  and  as 
nearly  equi-distant  as  possible.  Where  the  feeding  is 
full,  it  is  fourfll  thai  milking  three  limes  a  day,  during 
the  summer  season  particularly,  will  increase  the 
quantity  nearly  one-third.  In  that  case  the  first 
milking  ought  to  be  at  sun  rise,  the  second  about  one, 
and  the  latter  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. Omitting  to  milk  cows  regularly,  at  least  twice 
a  day,  tends  very  much  to  dry  them.  Sometimes  one 
or  more  teats  of  a  cow  may  he  diseased,  but  this  does 
not  afl'ect  the  milk  of  the  rest. 

Cows  are  certainly  very  profitable. — Allowing  one 
lo  give  only  six  quarts  a  day,  forty  weeks  in  each  year, 
and  it  is  not  a  large  allowance,  her  milk,  at  two  cents 
per  quart,  will  amount  to  upwards  of  thirty-three  dol- 
lars; which  is  probably  sufticient  to  purchase  her,  and 
pay  for  a  year's  keeping. 

BEE  HOUSE. 

We  have  seen  a  bee  house,  the  method  of  construct- 
ing which,  was  introduced  into  our  country  by  Mr. 
Eber  Wilco.x,  of  Salem,  and  which  is  said  to  be  a 
very  valuable  improvement.  Several  individuals  have 
tried  it  with  entire  success.  It  consists  of  a  house  of 
brick  or  wood,  (if  wood  standing  on  slakes,)  say  of  the 
size  of  a  common  smoke-house,  with  a  door  lo  admit 
of  the  entrance  of  a  man.  The  inside  is  merely  fur- 
nished wilh  shells  like  an  ordinary  pantry.  The  bees 
pass  in  and  out  through  several  apertures  resembling 
spouts,  arranged  in  rows  on  each  side.  These  spouts 
project  six  inches,  and  the  hole  is  perhaps  two  or 
three  inches  wide,  by  from  one  eighth  to  one  half  an 
inch  in  height.  The  benefits  of  this  method  are  said 
lo  be  these:  the  bees  never  swarm,  but  conlinue  filling 
up  the  house;  the  honey  may  be  easily  taken  out, 
when  the  bees  retire  to  ihe  bo'.tom  of  the  combs  in 
cold  weather;  and  it  is  said  to  be  an  infallible  preven- 
tive to  the  worms,  and  the  light  fingers  of  the  night 
gentry. —  Cortland  .ildeocalc. 


Farm  Horses  Fed  on  Steeped  Baklev. 

The  batloy  is  steeped  forty-eight  hours  in  a  close 
wrought  w  icker  basket,  fixed  into  a  cask  of  water,  for 
the  convenience  of  draining  it  when  taken  out.  it  is 
then  laid  on  the  floor  lo  sprout,  where  it  requires  some 
little  care.  The  kernels  should  be  examined  by  open- 
ing them;  and  if  the  nib  of  the  sprout  is  half  way 
up,  it  is  then  ready  to  use;  if  suflered  to  grow  through 
the  kernel,  then  the  saccharine  matter  will  be  ex- 
hausted, and  the  nutritious  iiarl  losl.  No  more  should 
be  steeped  at  one  time  than  is  used  at  this  stale  of  ve- 
getation—  Gardener's  Magazine. 

SLOBBERING  HORSES. 

A  practical  farmer  in  the  Bucks  county  Intelli- 
gencer says,  that  he  has  occasionally  observed  timo- 
thy, herd  and  clover,  produce  this  disease;  and  that 
during  twenty  years  observation  on  orchard  grass,  he 
has  known  only  one  instance  of  its  producing  this  ef- 
fect, and  this  from  hay  cut  in  November.  He  consi- 
ders this  last  grass,  as  a  pasture,  to  be  without  a  ri- 
val. 
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ZaiSOEIiLANEOUS. 


BUNCOMBE  COUNTY,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Hitciicoci:  Flat  Rock,  Buncombe  Co.  J^.  C. 

Sir: — vSpendinff  the  summer  in  this  mountain- 
ous region,  I  liave,  at  llie  house  of  one  of  your  sub- 
scribers, haJ  tiie  opportunity  of  seeing  your  useful  pa- 
per, and  liave  delennined  in  tliis  communication  lo  con- 
tribute my  mile  towards  your  undorlaking.  I  am  not 
a  practical  agriculturist,  but  vvlule  travelling  pretty 
extensively  in  tlie  United  States,  have  been  interest- 
ed in  comparing  the  various  soils  and  modes  of  culti- 
vation I  iiave  met  witli.  Please  accept  tlie  followin;; 
brief  notices  of  Buncombe,  N.  C.  the  county  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  reach mg  from  i he  south- 
ern boundary  or  South  Carolina  line  to  the  edge  of 
Tennessee.  It  comprises  the  valley  of  the  French 
Broad,  and  the  waters  that  flow  into  it,  with  a  portion 
of  the  valley  of  Green  river,  So\ith  or  S.  E.  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  The  scenery  is  fine,  the  air  delightful, 
the  waters  the  purest  and  sweetest  in  the  world.  In 
point  of  health  no  country  can  surpass  it.  It  possess- 
es extensive  beds  of  iron,  a  little  gold  is  found  in  some 
of  its  alluvial  deposits  r.nd  river  b^ds,  lime  abounds, 
and  there  are  several  mineral  springs,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  are  the  Warm  springs  on  the 
French  Broad,  36  miles  below  Asheville.  Many  in- 
teresting particulars  might  be  collected  in  this  survey 
of  the  county,  but  I  p>ss  o.i  to  what  you  ivill  consider 
as  more  appropriate  to  the  columns  of  the  American 
Farmer. 

The  climate  derives  its  cliaracter  from  the  great 
e'.evation  of  the  country  above  the  sea.  In  crossing 
the  mountains  to  enter  this  county,  every  one  is 
struck  with  the  trifling  descent  on  the  Buncombe  side 
compared  with  the  height  he  has  climbed  on  the  other. 
The  difference  between  the  leinperalure  on  the  two 
sides  is  not  less  than  S  or  10  degrees  in  summer,  and 
it  is  probably  greater  in  winter.  I  saw  snow  on  the 
mountains  15  or  16  miles  west  of  us  yesterday  morn- 
ino-  (Oct.  22).  The  summer  is  short  and  the  heat 
not  more  than  sufficient  lo  ripen  corn  in  favorable  sea- 
sons. Small  grain  particularly  rye  succeeds  well — 
and  so  I  understand  does  buckwheat.  The  N.  W. 
end  of  the  county  is  the  coldest  in  winter  and  warm- 
est in  summer.  The  climate  at  this  spot  (Flat  Rock) 
is  delightfully  temperate  for  the  must  part,  both  win- 
ter and  summer.  Cotton  is  not  planted  at  all.  The 
sweet  'potatoe  grows,  but  never  to  a  largs  size — the 
Irish  poiatoe  however  succeeds  better  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  southern  slates.  Peaches  scarcely 
arrive  at  perfection,  unless  in  favored  spots.  Apples 
and  grapes  do  exceedingly  well.  Watermelons  and 
other  melons  not  very  well.  Clover  and  the  grasses 
are  well  suited  to  the  climate.  Persimmons  are  scarce 
The  white  pine  grow  here  as  in  New  England,  and 
the  tree  there  called  hemlock  which  are  not  found  on 
the  S.  E.  side  of  the  mountains  in  the  southern  states. 
The  chinquopin  is  abundant  enough  lo  sicken  all  the 
children  in  the  county.  These  facls  are  cduni  cted 
with  the  climate  or  temperature.  1  ought  lo  add  that 
tornadoes  and  hurricanes  and  even  violent  winds  are 
not  so  common  here  as  in  ihe  lower  countries. 

The  soil  is  various,  but  differs  remarkably  from 
that  oflhe  counties  below.  Tiieie  is  nnt  liere  such  a 
depth  of  stiff  red  clay.  The  bottoms  are  often  very 
fenile,  consisting  of  a  deep  black  mo'd,  which  is 
highly  productive,  if  it  be  nut  fjund  to  lie  on  a  white 
gravel  — this  latter  rendering  it  cold.  Draining  is 
sometimes  too  expensive  and  laborious  in  such  cases — 
and  in  fact,  the  nutriment  of  the  vpgela.ion  seems  to 
percolate  or  leak  away  through  such  a  stratum  of  gra- 
vel. 

Gravel  on  the  whole,  predoraina'cs  too  much  in  a 
great  portion  of  the  uphinds.  A  decaying  granite 
seems  to  have  formed  a  large  part  of  the  surlace. — 
Much  injury  is  suffered  by  the  washing  away  of  ne- 
glected Boil.  Some  of  the  more  level  spots  on  the 
top  of  the  Blue  Uidge  are  om'ing  the  bes.  uplands  in 


Buncombe,  as  it  is  said — I  have  seen  buckwheat, 
corn,  and  Irish  potatoes  under  successful  cultivation 
on  such  spots. 

The  modes  of  cultivation  suited  to  the  northern 
states,  as  you  may  at  once  perceive  from  the  above 
remarks,  are  the  proper  modes  for  this  region,  but  un- 
happily the  settlers  brought  iiither  too  many  of  Ihe 
customs  and  prejudices  of  southern  cultivators.  You 
see  indeed,  a  few  who  plant  orchards,  cultivate  the 
grasses,  drain  their  low  grounds  for  meadows,  and 
gather  winter  provender  for  their  stock; — but  even 
they  enler  inin  the  farm  system  too  partially  and 
sluthfully.*  Most  aim  principally  at  one  thing — In- 
dian corn,  to  which  the  season  is  often  unpropitious, 
and  that  failing,  they  are  greatly  distressed.  They  cul- 
tivate it  loo  in  the  usual  southern  manner,  ploughing 
light  and  wearing  out  the  soil  as  fast  as  they  can  in  or- 
der to  throw  it  away,  and  with  the  remnants  saved 
Irom  the  wreck  to  purchase  new  land  in  the  west.  The 
range  is  still  so  good  (from  the  spareeness  of  the  popu 
lation)  as  to  lead  lo  very  general  neglect  of  pasturage 
and  winter  provision  for  stock,  while  it  isaltogelher  in- 
sufficient in  the  winter.  Hence  you  can  forbode  the 
consequences  to  cattle  whose  owners  will  not  supply 
them  in  the  severer  seasons  of  the  year.  Vew  good 
cattle  are  to  be  seen,  well  as  the  country  is  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  stock.  The  flavor  of  the  beef  and  mut- 
ton (properly  fitted  for  use.)  is  remarkably  good.  No 
where  do  sheep  succeed  better  with  due  attention. — 
Horses  raised  on  the  mountains  are  Ibund  to  be  very 
serviceable.their  limbs  are  peculiarly  sinewy  and  their 
hoofs  tough  and  hard.  Butter  is  made  to  some  extent 
lor  distant  markets.  Ginseng  is  procured  from  the 
mountains,  by  a  few,  for  exportation.  Honey  is  re- 
markably fine  and  abundant.  Blue  grass  succeeds 
admirably. 

The  great  difficulty  Iiere  is  the  want  of  information. 
At  tlieir  very  doors  the  jieople  have  an  excellent  de- 
mand for  all  they  can  raise,  and  are  paid  in  cash  the 
highest  price;  lor,  the  road  which  passes  70  miles 
through  Buncombe  along  the  valley  of  the  French 
Broad  and  over  the  Blue  Ridge  at  its  various  gaps  — 
Ihe  grand  defile  through  which  the  communication 
between  the  western  and  south-eastern  states  passes — 
is  an  immense  thoroughfare  and  consumes  all  the 
surplus  produce,  except  the  apples  and  a  little  of  the 
beef  and  butter.  At  present,  corn  and  other  grain  is 
not  raised  in  Buncombe  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fur- 
nish feed  for  all  the  stock  (horses,  hogs,  rnulus,  &c.) 
and  all  Ihe  travellers  passing  through  it.  Knowledge 
would,  if  extensively  diffused,  soon  enrich  this  coun- 
ty— nor  can  there  be  a  better  opening  than  what  is 
here  furnished  to  a  priiclieal  intelligent  ngriculturist, 
wlio  wishes  to  settle  in  a  healthy  county.  There 
ought  to  be  at  least  one  agricultural  society,  to  give  an 
impulse  to  improvement.  I  am  sensible  how  desulto- 
ry and  imperfect  are  these  notices,  but  I  trust  they 
will  nil  be  altogether  unacceptable. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  D»*****,  M.D. 


DISEASE  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Adver- 
tiser and  Advocate,  gives  the  following  interesting 
sketch  of  a  lecti^re  delivered  in  that  city  on  Monday 
evening: 

Mr.  Whitlaw  delivered  a  lecture  last  evening,  at 
the  Chatham  street  chapel,  to  a  very  respectable, 
though  not  very  numerous  audience. 

We  listened  to  him  with  great  attention;  and 
though  he  took  a  wide  range  in  his  subjects,  in 
time,  and  in  the  various  countries  of  Ihe  world,  he 
confined  himself  generally  to  the  great  object  he 
liad  in  view;  namely,  to  show  that  most  of  the  dis- 
eases to  which  the  human  system  is  subjected,  arises 


*  Mr.  Patten's  farm  on  Swanans,  is  a  noble  excep- 
tion—the  cultiTation  there,  is  better  conducted  than 
in  any  other  farm  I  know  of  in  Upper  Carolina,  North 
or  South. 


from  impure  diet.  He  read  from  the  Bible,  in  th« 
hook  of  Numbers,  several  of  the  prohibitions  with 
regard  to  food;  showing  their  wisdom,  and  proving 
from  them  that  Moses  was  of  the  same  opinion  after- 
wards put  forth  by  the  celebrated  Linnajus,  and  now 
urged,  as  above  mentioned,  by  Mr.  Whitlaw.  Hs 
declared  that  fat  was  very  unwholesome,  because  it 
was  gcncr.-illy  produced  by  a  diseased  state  of  the 
animal;  and  contended  that  most  of  our  kine,  sheep, 
&c.  were  fed  from  the  land  badly  manured  and  rank 
with  weeds.  Rank  manure,  when  proceeding  from 
street  and  stable  exuvifs,  he  particularly  reprobated. 
He  stated  many  facts,  to  prove  that  many  of  the 
constitutional  diseases  of  England  were  owing  to 
the  coarse  manure  used.  The  influenza  particufarly 
was  caused,  Mr.  W.  thought,  by  the  yellow  butter 
cup.  Ill  wet  seasons  it  did  not  so  much  prevail;  but 
in  dry  seasons  it  created  an  unwholesome  atmos- 
phere, which  spread  disease  throughout  the  country. 
He  instanced  Holland  as  one  of  the  healthiest  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  wliich,  he  said,  was  owing  to  a  law 
obliging  the  fanners  to  clear  their  fields  from  weeds. 
Butter  to  the  amount  in  value  of  =£500,000  sterling 
was  imported  into  England  from  Holland  annually. 
He  had  been  present  at  an  examination  of  soma 
Irish  and  Holland  butter:  the  latter  was  perfectly 
sweet,  while  the  former  was  so  rancid  as  to  almost 
injure  the  person  who  examined  it,  by  its  effluvia, 
although  they  wore  of  the  same  age. 

He  spoke  of  the  yellow  fat  of  our  meat  at  some 
seasons,  which  he  argued  was  occasioned  by  the 
cattle  eating  Ihe  buttercup.  The  great  importance 
of  a  sup]>ly  of  wholesome  water  to  this  city  was 
strongly  urged,  as  well  as  that  of  pure  milk.  Mr. 
W.  stated  that  he  had  not  lost  a  patient  out  of  one 
hundred  which  he  had  treated  for  consumption,  from 
March  1832  to  March  last;  and  it  wtis  principally 
owing  to  the  careful  manner  in  wliioli  he  had  pre- 
pared the  soil,  and  raised  nothing  for  their  use  but 
from  the  cleanest  white  clover,  blue  grass  and  time- 
thy.  ^ 

In  1821,  the  whole  crop  of  rye,  north  and  west  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  full  of  ergot,  or  what  the  farmers 
call  spurred  rye,  which  had  been  eaten  and  distilled, 
and  had,  in  his  opinion,  produced  the  great  extent  of 
cholera  in  the  summer  of  last  year. 

Capt.  RiLET,  so  well  known  to  the  public  by  the 
account  of  his  sufferings  while  a  captive  among  th« 
Arabs  of  the  African  Desert,  as  well  as  for  his  iiens- 
volent  character,  has  recently  returned  from  a  voyage 
to  Mogadore,and  presented  to  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  twelve  bushels  of  Barharij  u-lieal,  in  hopes 
that  it  may  be  better  adapted  to  the  soil  of  Liberia 
than  that  grain  of  this  country-  Tliis  wheat  is  thought 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  flourishes  in  a  climate 
where  frosts  are  never  known.  Should  it  suit  the' 
Liberia  elimale,  it  must  prove  a  most  valuable  grain 
fur  the  Colony. 

Chance  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  pre- 
serving potatoes,  which  is  both  simple  and  attended 
with  little  or  no  expense.  A  housekeeper  had  placed 
in  his  cellar  a  quantity  of  charcoal.  Having  removed 
in  autumn,  without  sweepimj  the  dust  which  covered 
the  uruuud,  he  caused  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes  to 
be  laid  on  it.  Towards  the  spring,  those  roots  were 
preserved  and  had  thrown  out  no  shoots,  and  were  as 
fresh  and  well  flavored  as  ever. 

r.uTrER  IN  Nkw-York — It  is  computed  by  llie 
New-York  Farmer,  that  10  000,000  [jounds  of  butter 
are  consumed  in  New-York  yearly.  This  at  18  cents 
per  pound,  gives  *Jl,800,000  lo  the  farmers  in  return 
for  their  butter. 


Rye. — The  Haverhill  Democratic  Republican 
states,  that  Mr.  Jacob  Davis,  of  Bradford,  Vt.  found 
the  production  of  one  kernel  of  rye  in  his  field,  to  be 
400  feet  of  straw,  75  heads  and  3270  plump  kernels. 
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Frices  Currtnl  in  A'eic  Fork,  A'ovember  2. 
Buatcax,  yellow,  18  o  20.     Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .15 
ol8;   Uplaud,   .I3a.l6i;   Alabama,  .ISio.ll.     Cotton 
Baggin?,  Hemp,   yd.  .20  a  .22;  Flax,  .18  o  .19.       Flax, 

American,  20  a  22.  Flaxseed,  ^  bush. clean, a ; 

rough,  13.50  a  . ;    Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  S.C2  a  5.68; 

Canal,  5.61/ a  5. 83;  Bait.  Howard  st.  6.25  a  6.50;  Uh'd 
city  mills,  e.TS  o  7.00;  country,  5.75  a6. 00;    Alexand'a, 

6.00  a i  Fredericksburg,  5.75  a ;   Pelersburg, 

6.00  a  ;  Rye  Dour,  3.75  a ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.   3.62  a  3.75,  per  bhd.   16.50  a Groin,  Wheat, 

North, a ;  Vir.  1.16  a ;   Kye,  North,  .80  a 

—;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .78  a  .79.  Barley,  .72  a—; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .35  a  40;  Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. 
7.00  a  7.50;  Beans,  7  bu.  10.00  a  12.00;  Proi'isions,Bcef, 

mess,  8.50  a  9.00;  prime, a ;   cargo,  5.50  a 

5.75;  Pork,  mess,  bbl.  16.75  a  17.00  prime,  11.75  a 
12.00;  Lard,  IO4  a  11. 

DEVON  BULL. 

The  thorough  bred  bull  Othello,  4  years  old  last 
spring,  if  i*nmediately  applied  for,  will  be  sold  for 
f  100.     Apply  to  1. 1.  HITCHCOCK, 

.American  Farmer  Establiskment. 

MILK  WHITE  TURKIES. 

A  few  pair  of  these  beautiful  fowls,  are  for  sale  at 
this  Establishment,  at  §5  a  pair. 

They  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  other  known 
breed,  and  for  beauty  far  superior. 

I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 
Jlmerican  Fanner  Establishment. 

YOUNG  HECTOR. 

For  sale,  the  beautiful  bull  Voung  Hector,  17  months 
old,  three-fourth  Durham  blood,  and  very  promising. — 
Price  §100.     Apply  to  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

xSmerican  Farmer  Establiskment. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Perennial  rye  grass,  at  J-l  a  bushel. 
Poa  pretensis  (fuztop)  for  lawns,  at  25  cts  a  quart. 
Tall  ileadow  Oat  Grass  at  $2  50  a  bushel. 
Orchard  Grass  at  $3.00  do 

For  sale  at  this  Establishment,  by 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

SPLENDID  DAHLIAS. 

A  splendid  collection  of  double,  semi-double  and 
single  Dahlias,  of  all  colors,  from  pure  white  and  pure 
yellow,  to  deep  scarlet  and  crimson  velvet,  and  black, 
ifor  saje  by  the  subscriber,  price  124  to  25  cents  for 
single  flowering,  50  to  75  cents  for  semi-double,  and  §1 
each,  for  double.  Persons  wanting  them  may  depend 
upon  having  a  choice  selection  made  by  me.  Orders 
may  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  Turf  Register,  or  fur- 
warded  by  letter,  to  GIDEON  li.  SMITH, 

Baltimore,  Md 

DURHAM  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

I  have  the  selling  of  a  very. superior  Durham  Short- 
horn bull,  two  years  old.  Price  $250 — and  of  another, 
four  years  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respect. — 
PYice  $350.     Address  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

DEVON  CATTLE— CHEAP. 

A  well  known  breeder  of  Devon  stock  in  Maryland, 
being  about  to  change  his  farming  arrangements,  is 
willing  to  sell  out  his  entire  stock  together  or  separate- 
ly at  a  great  bargain.  It  consists  of  a  bull,  three  or 
four  cows  and  three  heifers,  two  years  old.  All  the 
cows  but  one.  and  all  the  heifers  are  supposed  to  be 
with  calf  by  the  bull  above  mentioned.  Apply  to 
I.l.  HITCHCOCK, 

Aug.  30.  .'Jmcr.  Farmer  Establhhnent. 

MORUS  MULTICAULIS, 

(•A'eic  Chinese  Mulberry.) 
Of  this  tree,  unrivalled  in  its  excellence  for  feeding 
silkworms — quick  in  its  growth  and  hardy  in  its  con- 
stitution; yielding  far  more  nutriment  for  the  worm  in 
the  same  bulk  than  any  other  tree  known,  and  making 
silk  of  a  very  superior  quality — a  full  supply  will  be 
furnished  at  this  establishment,  at  seventy-five  cents 
each:  seven  trees  (including  packing)  will  be  sent  for 
*5,  and  fifteen  for  glO.  The  trees  will  be  ready  for 
ueiirery  1  si  of  November. 

I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 
JImtricttri  Farmer  Eslablishment. 


MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

This  bull,    15   months   old,   seven-eighths   Durbam 
Shorthorn,  may  be  had  for  §100,  from 

I.I.  HITCHCOCK, 


DEVON  AND  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 
ai}d  other  Superior  Stock,  for  sale. 
To  be  sold,  at  ,the  Three  Tuns  tavern,  on  Saturday, 
the   16th  day  of  November,  at  12  o'clock,  a  variety  of 
Cattle,  of  the  Devon  and  Shorthorn  breeds    of    pure 
blood,  and  superior  in  quality,  consisting  of 

1  Devon  bull,  4  years  old. 
4  do  24  years  old. 

2  bulls,  half   Devon  and  half   Shorthorn,  one  24 

years  old,  the  other  1^  year. 

3  Devon  heifers,  IS  months  old. 

3  Devon  bulls,  15  to  18  months  old. 

4  Devon  heifers,  with  bull  calves,  from  a  Shorthorn 

bull. 
4  bull  calves,  half  Devon,  half  Shorthorn. 

The  famous  bull  Tecumseh,  is  the  sire  of  all  the 
above  Shorthorn  offspring. 

6  Devon  cows,  in  calf  by  a  Devon  bull. 
6  rams,  of  the  Bakewell  and  Southdown  blood — the 
Bakewells  are  of  the  stock  of  Mr.  Barney. 

1  colt,  of  very  fine  promise,  2  years  old  in  June,  up- 

wards of  sixteen  hands  high — from  Mr.  Willis' 
horse. 

2  colts  of  the  Tom  hreed,  one  16  months  old,  the 

other,  2  years  four  months. 
A  Jack  of  the  blood  of  the  Knight  of  Malta,  and  the 
Royal  Gilt — about   13    hands   high,   and  of   very 
great  bone,  a  fine  foal  getter. 
A  Mule,  the  colt  of  the  above  Jack,  14  months  old. 
The   above  stock  has  been   raised  on  the  estate  of 
Brooklandwood,  the  residence  of  R.  Caton.     Apply  to 
EVAN  HUGHES,  Jl/oiioger,  or 
Bait.  Oct.  18.  H.  W.  BOOL,  jiuctioneer. 


B.ai.Tiixoiiz:  FSiCES  cvancNT. 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS, 
Seeds  and  Fruit  Trees. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  corner  of  Pratt  and  Light 
streets,  ofl'er  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  the  most 
approved  kind  of  PLOUGHS  of  various  sizes  and 
patterns — both  with  wrought  and  cast  shears — also, 
extra  shears  and  heels  to  supply  the  demand  for  old 
Ploughs. 

CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTERS  of  the  follow- 
ing  sizes  and  prices,  viz. — 11  inch  box,  $27 — 14  inch 
do.  §45 — 16  inch  J55 — 20  inch  do.  $75 — this  last  size  is 
a  very  powerful  machine,  and  is  adapted  to  horse  or 
water  power,  bul  may  be  used  advantageous  by  hand. 
1  he  smallest  size  of  these  boxes  will  cut  300  bushels 
per  day,  the  14  inch  box  will  cut  about  700  bushels  per 
day — also,  common  slraw  cutters  at  §5  to  $7  50. 

CORN  SHELLERS  with  vertical  wheels,  the  most 
durable  and  efficient  kind— Lanes'  Patent  THRESH- 
ING MACHINE  and  HORSE  POWERS— Improved 
WHEAT  FANS,  Harrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Mattocks, 
Picks,  Brier  Hooks,  Cast  Steel  Axes  of  superior  quality, 
&c.  &c.  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Herds  Grass, 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  Lucerne  and  White  Clover 
Seeds. 

FRUIT  TREES,  a  great  variety— Catalogues  to  be 
had  at  our  store. 

N.  B.  The  inconvenience  and  expense  of  collecting 
small  accounts  at  a  distance  has  induced  us  to  adopt  as 
a  general  rule  of  business,  that  all  small  bills  must  be 
settled  in  cash  or  town  acceptances  on  delivery  of  the 
articles — a  discount  in  prices  will  be  allowed  for  cash, 
where  the  articles  purchased  are  of  sufficient  amount  to 
be  an  object. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

The  subscriber  has  the  sole  agency  in  this  city  for 
disposing  of  FRUIT  TREES,  from  the  Nursery  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Reeves,  of  New  Jersey,  which  eslablishment 
has  gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its 
trees  and  their  fruit,  a  specimen  of  which  can  now  be 
seen  at  my  store.  He  will  also  receive  orders  for 
fruit  trees,  to  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Saml.  Gray,  whose 
trees  are  already  well  known  in  this  vicinity,  orders 
for  this  season  should  be  forwarded  immediatthj. 

J.  S.  EAST.MAN. 

N.  B.  In  store  SEED  RYE,  of  prime  quality,  and 
also  red  chaff  and  red  bearded  WHEAT.       J.  S.  E. 

Oct.  £5. 


Tobacco.— Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.50  a  5.00; 
brown  and  red,  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.OO5 
wrappcry,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a  20.00;  fine  yellow, 

18.00  a  25.00— Virginia,  4.00  a Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.00.  The  inspections 
of  the  week  comprise  37  9  hhds.  Maryland;  17  bhds. 
Ohio;  and  2  hhd.  Pennsylvania— total  398  hhds. 

Flocr. — Best  while  wheat  family,  6.75  a  7.25;  2d 
quality,  6.25  a  6.75;  super  Howard  street,  5.62J  a  5.75;   ' 

(wagon  price,  5.50,  a ;)   city  mills,  5.624  a   5.75; 

city  mills,  extra,  6.I24  a  — .— Cors  Meal,  per  100  lbs. 
1.50  a  1.56.— Grain,  red  wheat,  1.12  a  1.15;  white 
do  1.15  a  1.25.— Corn,  yellow,  65  a  66;  white,  62  a  63; 
in  the  ear,  2.50  o — —  per  bbl.;    Rye,  70  a  — ;  chop 

rye,  per   100  lbs.   1.56  a  Oats,  33  a  35 — Beams, 

1.00  a — Peas,  red  eye,  60  0  — ;  black  eye,  75  a 

— ;  lady  peas,  95  a  — . — Cloverseed,  5.00  a  6.00. 

Timothy,  2.50  a  3.00.— Orchard  Grass,  3.00  a ; 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.50  a ;  Herd's,  1.25  a  — 

Lucerne  374  a  —  lb. — Barley,  75  o  Flaxseed, 

1.37  a  1.50.— Cotton,  Va.  14  a  15;  Lou.  16  a  18;  Alab. 
14  a  16;  Tenn.  14  a  15;  Upland   15  a  16 —Whiskey, 

hhds.   1st   p.  284   «   — ;   in  bbls.  29   a   304. Wooi., 

ff'ished.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  70;  American 
Full  Blood,  60  a  65;  three  quarters  do.  45  a  60;  half 
do.  40  a  45;  quarter  do.  37  a  40;  common  34  a  37. — 
Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35;  American 
Full  Blood,  26  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  24  a  26;  half 
do.  22  a  24;  quarter  do.  22  a  24;  common,  22  a  24< — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  gl'O  a  ISO;  country,  dew  rotted,  6 
a  7c.   lb.  water  rotted,  7  a  8c.— Feathers,  38  a  40. — 

Plaster   Paris,  per  ton,  4.00   a ;  ground,   1.374   n 

bbl. — Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

a  35.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  75.00  a  85.00.— Prime  Beef  on  tlie 
hoof,  4.75  o  5.60.— Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.75;  Hickory, 
4.50  a  5.00;  Pine,  2.50. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial;  On  AgricuUural  Professorships;  Sale  of  a 
valuable  Jack;  Rensselaer  Sheep;  Corn  Shuck  Mat- 
tresses, inquiry;  March  of  Improvement;  On  Inquiry 
for  Information;  American  Rail-road  Journal;  Scraps 
— A  paper  read  before  the  Agricultural  Board,  (East- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland,)  by  Samuel  Stevens,  Esq.,  on 
the  Rotation  of  Crops — The  Influence  of  the  Origin  of 
Seeds  on  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Crops— Dwarf 
or  Northern  Corn,  its  culture  recommended — Saving 
of  Labor  in  cutting  down  Corn  Stalks — The  first 
Wheat  in  New  Zealand — Cotton  Culture  in  Tennessee 
and  Florida — On  Noxious  Insects,  and  the  modes  of 
Destroying  them,  viz:  the  Borer,  Curculio,  Slug 
Worm,  Wasps,  the  white  Mealy  Insect— On  the  culture 
of  Silk — Observations  on  Transplanting  Trees— Sale  of 
Parmentier's  Garden— Cotton  Crop  of  Mississippi — 
Marks  of  a  good  Cow — Improved  Bee  House — Farm 
Horses  fed  on  Steeped  Barley — Slobbering  Horses — 
Review,  by  a  Traveller,  of  the  state  of  Agriculture  in 
Buncombe  county,  N.  C— Disease  and  its  causes — 
Scraps — Prices  in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  Mar- 
kets— Advertisements. 


Special   Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  following  persons  are  authorised   to  act  as  AgeutB  tor  (b* 
Ameiicaa  Farmer  in  their  sereral  places  of  residence: 

Boston,  Geo   C.  BarreU,  N.  E.  Farmer  OgtM. 

New-York,  J.  H.Gourlie,  a(  J/ic  Posi  Office. 

„,.,    ,,  ,.  CD.  &  C.  LanJrelh,  B5  CVw-sfniidlTCCf. 

Fhdaddphxa,  I  g  j,^  Freymulh,  MarUc  Court. 

TT-    f     .        n    r.    ^  P.  Thompson,  £ooA-ic//cr. 

JFmkmgton,  D.  C.  j  E.hvard  S.  Croplcy,  Nat.  Int.  Offl-. 

PetcrsJmr^,  Va,  Thomas  Coleman. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  Joseph  Gales  &  Son. 

Charleston,  S.  C.        W.  H.  Berrell,  Hookseller. 

Camden,  S.  C.  P.  Thornton,  Post  Master. 

New  Orleans,  Wm.  McKeau,  Bookseller 

Natchez,  Mis.  Frederick  Staunlon. 

Por(  Gi/iS07i,  3Iis.         Passmore  Hoopes. 

Salem,  N.J.  H.  H.  Ehvcll. 

General t^gent for  the  State  of  MarJtland.  T.  B.  Brenan. 

do         do     for  North  Coro/iiiiv,  Dr.  W.  H.  Williams. 

do        do     for  Iht  Southern  and  IVesiem  States, 
George  Oales,  Collector. 

3^  Direction  of  Letters. — Address  all  bcsiness  letr 
ters  concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  gtreett. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Nov.  15,  1833. 

Mangold  \Vi  bzf.l. — The  New  England  Farmer 
informs  us,  lliat  lliere  is  at  ils  oflice  a  beet  nl'  llic 
mangold  vvurzel  variety,  which  weighs  thirtv-six 
POUNDS  ANr)  F(iUR  OUNCES.  This  is  indeed  "a  super 
superb  beet."  It  was  raised  b)'  Mr,  J.  A,  Kenrick,  of 
Newton,  Mass.  We  have  seen  no  individtia/  beet 
equal  to  it,  but  we  challenge  our  Yankee  neiglibors  to 
a  comparison  of  patches  if  they  dare,  and  will  give 
them  Sam  Patch  and  all  liis  connections  into  the  bar- 
gain; retaining  of  his,  only  the  position  which  Sam  so 
well  established,  scaling  the  truth  of  it  even  by  mar- 
tyrdom, viz:  "that  some  ihingsean  be  done  as  well  as 
others."  Now  for  our  patch.  Our  fellow  citizen 
Heiiry  Thompson,  Esij.  who  recently  sent  us  two 
beeis,  the  weight  and  diniensions  of  which  we  publish- 
ed, informed  us  last  week,  that  he  had  just  drawn  from 
the  ground  and  secured  his  crop  of  mangold  wurzel, 
and  thai  in  doing  tiiis,  he  took  pains  to  measure  off  a 
Equare,  12  by  3G  yards,  and  weigh  the  produce. 
And  what  think  you,  gentle  reader,  was  the  result? 
Friend,  of  the  New  p^ngland,  n-iiess.  And  in  doing  so 
make  due  allowance  for  a  very  unfavorable  season  for 
this  crop,  and  on  the  other  hand  calnihile  on  one  of 
the  most  skilful  and  best  farmers  in  this  vicinity. 
Do  you  give  it  up?  Five  and  three-quarter  tons!  al 
most;  yes,  five  tons,  14  cwt.  and  3  qrs.  of  the  very 
best  of  food  for  live  stock,  especially  for  milch  cows, 
from  less  than  one  ekfcnth  of  an  acre,  or  al  the  rate 
of  about  si.xty-fourlons  to  the  acre.  Now  this  crop  is 
neither  more  difficult  nor  more  costly  to  produce,  than 
Irish  potatoes.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  our  friend 
Thompson,  should  have  fine  cattle?  His  Devons  al- 
ways look  as  if  they  were  covered  with  satin,  and  he 
gets  a  hundred  dollars  a  piece  for  his  calves,  which 
cost  him  to  produce  them,  little  if  any  more  than  would 
those  of  common  blood.  But  hearken  to  his  own  state- 
ment, which  he  has  furnished  at  our  special  lequesi 
for  the  edification  of  our  subscribers. 

"The  mangold  wurzel  was  planted  early  in  May, 
in  drills  2  feet  apart,  and  when  well  above  ground, 
was  thinned  so  as  to  leave  the  plants  about  6  inches 
from  each  other;  they  were  cleaned  with  a  small  one 
horse  plough  three  limes,  the  first  turning  the  earth 
from  the 
them,  and 


plants,  the  second  time  moving  it  towards 
the  last  merely  cleaning  out  the  middle; 
they  were  afterwards  heed  occasionally,  merely  stir- 
ring the  earth,  for  the  summer  was  too  dry  for  many 
weeds  to  spring  up;  the  ground  was  in  fine  tilth  and 
manured  with  rotten  dung  ploughed  under  early  in 
the  spring. 

"Total  weight  of  the  piece  measured,  say  12  by  36 
yards,  5  tons,  14  cwt.  and  3  qrs.  of  plants  perfectly 
sound. 

"My  ruta  bagas  are  a  very  fine  crop,  notwitlistand- 
ing  our  dry  summer,  they  were  sown  broadcast  on 
the  24th  July,  the  ground  in  fine  order  and  well  ma- 
nured, they  were  twice  hoed  and  afterwards  thinned 
by  hand,  not  a  weed  can  now  be  seen  in  the  field,  the 
tops  covering  the  whole  surface  and  are  now  growing 
beautifully." 


We  have  examined  the  subject  brought  before  us 
in  a  special  manner  by  the  queries  of  an  amateur,  and 
after  seeking  lor  the  opinions  of  various  writers  on 
fruit  trees  and  orchards,  we  give  the  following  as  our 
belief — ''Does  the  iniermixture  of  farina  affect  the 
fruit  then  in  embryo,  or  does  it  only  affect  the  seed  of 
the  fruit?"  Our  opinion  is  that  it  affects  only  the  seed  of 
the  fruit,  not  ihe/ncV  itself  'i'he  farina  or  pollen  is 
the  vivifying  principle,  without  the  action  of  which, 
the  seed  would  not  arrive  al  maturity.  It  consists  of 
minute  granules  which  are  hollow,  their  internal  ca- 
vity being  filled  with  a  fiuid,  floating  in  which  have 
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been  discovered  still  more  minute  particles  of  various 
shapes,  spherical  or  oblong,  which  appear  to  possess  a 
SPONTANEOUS  motion!  Take,  for  example,  the  yel- 
low dust  from  the  anther  of  a  lily,  every  grain  of  it  is 
a  hollow  globule,  a  balloon,  filled  with  the  fluid  con- 
taining the  moving  particles  abo\e  mentioned  On 
the  other  hand,  the  stigma  (belnnsjing  to  the  other  set 
of  reproductive  organs)  is  composed  o!  tissue,  having 
many  intercellular  passages;  below  the  stigma  is 
Seated  the  ovarium,  containing  the  young  seeds  or 
ovula,  with  which  the  inleicelluhir  passages  commu- 
nicale.  Now,  the  mode  of  action  of  the  vivifying 
principle  is  this:  when  a  grain  of  pullcn  tails  upon  the 
stigma,  it  bursts  and  discharges  its  contents  on  the 
loose  tissue  of  that  organ;  the  "moving  particles"  de- 
scend to  the  ovarium,  and  find  llieir  way  through  va- 
rious passages,  "specially  destined  by  nature  lor  this 
service'  *  to  the  ovidum  or  young  seeds.  When  there 
"the  particle  swells,  increases  gradually  in  size,  sepa- 
rates into  radicle  and  cotyledons,  and  finally  becomes 
the  embryo,  that  part  which  gives  birth,  when  the 
seed  is  sown,  to  a  new  individual. "f  Such  being  the 
course  of  the  pollen,  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  no  direct 
influence  on  ihe  fruit. 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked,  why  does  it  happen,  (if 
the  pollen  have  no  influence  on  the  fruit  itself),  that 
when  there  has  been  no  impregnation,  the  fruit  drops 
oft' and  vice  versa? 

We  answer,  because  the  fruit  shares  the  fortune  of 
the  seed  itself  'I'he  seed  is  the  primary  object  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  The  whole  course  of  vegetation 
is  directed  to  this  one  grand  object^the  preparation 
for  a  future  progeny,  the  reproduction  of  the  species  by 
the  perfecting  of  the  seed;  the  seed  is  in  reality  they'niif 
prrper;  what  we  have  termed  fruit  in  this  article  being 
merely  the  protective  organs  designed  to  defend  the 
infant  fndt  or  seed  from  injury,  as  is  implied  by 
the  very  name  botanically  applied  to  the  pulji  of  the 
apple,  peach,  &o.,  pericarp — {peri,  aaout;  karpos, 
fruit.)  When  the  seed  is  impregnated,  it  swells  and 
advances  towards  maturity,  and  the  protective  appa- 
ratus must  grow  and  advance  with  it.  If  impregna- 
naliun  do  not  take  place,  the  protective  apjiaralus, 
(liuit  as  it  is  termed  commonly)  may  grow  for  a  time, 
but  it  bears  death  within  its  heart  and  soon  drops  off. 

The  instance  brought  by  "An  Amateur"  does  not 
exactly  apply.  A  mixture  of  pollen  or  farina,  between 
a  Pomme  d'  api  and  a  St.  Germain  pear  would  not 
aft'ect  even  the  seed,  for  cross  impregnations  will  not 
take  place  between  the  apple  and  pear.  But  we  do 
not  believe  that  between  two  apples  or  two  pears,  a 
mixture  of  farina  would  have  the  effect  of  changing 
the  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Even  among  the  "melon  and 
cabbage  tribes,"  this  effect  is  not  produced.  We  have 
been  lamiliar  with  cross  im|  regnations,  in  the  melon 
particularly,  and  have  never  been  able  to  observe  it. 
Often  we  have  saved  very  carefully  the  seeds  of  a 
fine  and  richly  flavored  nutmeg  cantaloupe,  and,  to 
our  disappointment,  found  that  the  fruit  produced 
from  them  was  a  worthless  hybrid,  bearing  strongly 
the  features  of  ils  two  parents,  one  of  which  was 
the  fine  nutmeg,  and  the  other  an  inferior  sort. 


We  thank  our  friend  H.  W.  W.  fur  his  well  limed 
recipes  which  will  be  found  below.  That  for  pick- 
ling red  cabbage  may  be  satisfactory  to  our  friend 
who  inquired  for  a  melhod  last  week. 

Pone  Bread  and  Red  Pickle  Cabbage. 
Mr.  Hitchcock:  Aok.  9(A,  1S33. 

Sir. — You  having  several  times  invited  the  readers 
of  your  paper,  as  well  as  others,  to  give  their  ideas  of 
the  dift'crenl  modes  of  practical  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic economy,  I  have  thought  I  might  put  in  my 
mite,  should  it  be  in  place,  and  communicate,  for  the 
benefit  of  many  young  housekeepers,  the  manner  of 
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preparing  two  very  essential  articles  for  family  use — 
good  pone  bread  and  red  pickle  cabbage.  In  Mary- 
land, Yirginia,  and  many  other  states,  corn  is  the 
principal  article  used  for  bread;  yet  of  the  many  who 
use  it,  how  few,  comparatively  know  how  to  prepare 
it.  This  recipe  may  be  considered  superfluous  by 
some  persons,  I  nevertheless  think  that  it  will  be  tried 
by  some  tyro  in  housekeeping  as  a  new  article. 

Recipe. — Take  as  much  corn  meal  as  is  wanting 
for  use;  sift  it  through  a  hair  sifter;  put  it  in  an  iron 
pot,  and  pour  on  it  boiling  water;  stir  it  with  a  spa- 
tula or  ladle  till  it  becomes  well  mixed  and  quite  thin; 
this  being  night,  let  it  remain  in  the  same  vessel  till 
morning,  and  if  kept  warm  it  will  be  well  fermented, 
(which  is  necessary;)  then  put  it  in  what  is  called  a 
Dutch  oven,  it  being  hot  before  the  dough  is  put  in  it; 
apply  good  live  coals  on  the  lid  ol  the  oven  and  under 
it,  being  careful  not  to  burn  the  bread.  When  Ihus 
prepared,  if  done  carefully  and  according  to  this  re- 
cipe, more  wholesome  and'  better  bread  cannot  be  used 
for  breakfast.  I  think  it  anti-dyspeptic,  as  no  lard  or 
butter  is  used  in  preparing  the  bread,  though  after  it 
is  cooked  good  fresh  butter  adds  to  ils  flavor. 

Recipe  for  making  Red  Pickle  Cabbage. — 
Take  as  many  hard  heads  of  cabbage  as  are  wanting; 
slice  them  thin;  spread  a  clean  cloth  on  a  board  and 
place  a  layer  of  cabbage  thus  cut,  and  a  sprinkle  of 
fine  salt,  and  so  on  till  all  is  put  on  the  board;  again 
put  a  napkin  over  it,  then  another  board  and  a  few 
hundred  pounds  weight  on  the  board;  let  it  remain 
two  or  three  days  in  this  manner;  take  a  parcel  of  poke- 
berries  and  squeeze  the  juice  out  of  them;  boil  the 
juice  together  with  some  strong  cider  vinegar,  adding 
during  the  process  of  boiling  a  litlle  unground  allspice. 
The  cabbage  may  be  put  in  stone  pots,  in  layers,  and 
the  vinegar  poured  on  it.  It  is  then  fit  for  use,  and  a 
superior  pickle  it  is,  both  as  to  flavor  and  color,  being 
a  deep  red.  Time  of  making  is  between  the  middle 
of  October  and  middle  of  iXovember,  or  befoie  the 
pokeberries*  are  gone.     Yours,  H.  W.  W. 

I  am  now  about  trying  an  experiment  on  my  peach 
Irees,  to  kill  the  worm  that  disturbs  its  roots,  which, 
if  it  proves  successful,  shall  be  given  to  the  public. 
It  originated  with  a  very  old  woman,  who  tried  to 
kill  her  neighbor's  peach  trees  secretly;  but  they 
proved  more  thrifty  than  before,  and  produced  fruit 
astonishingly. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  H.  W.  W.  in  re- 
gard to  his  experiment  on  his  peach  trees.  Would 
that  every  old  woman  s  malice  might  'oe  turned  to  as 
good  account  as  that  of  her  he  mentions.] 


Internal  I.mprovement. — The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  stales,  that  the  Delaware  and  Rari- 
tan  Canal,  running  from  New  Brunswick  to  Borden- 
•town,  will  be  open  for  navigation  the  ensuing  Spring. 
When  this  is  done,  not  only  will  sloops  be  able  to  ply 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  by  going  half 
the  distance  which  they  are  obliged  to  go  at  present, 
but  they  may  run  from  Slonington,  Conn,  to  the  in- 
terior of  JVorth  Carolina  without  once  entering  the 
open  sea.  The  course  will  be  through  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  harbor  and  bay  of  New  York  and  Prin- 
cess Bay  to  New  Brunswick;  thence  through  the 
Delaware  and  Raiitan  Canal,  about  thirty  miles,  to 
the  Delaware  river;  down  the  Delaware  to  Delaware 
city;  thence  through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  13i  miles,  to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay; 
down  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Norfolk;  thence  ihrough 
the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  to  the  interior  of  North 
Carolina. 


'  Could  we  not  dispense  with  the  coloring  madtr  here 
recommended.'  The  very  name  of  "pokeberry  juice" 
is  rather  alarming;  it  reminds  one  of  certain  com- 
pounds which  are  lold  under  fair  and  goodly  names, 
as  "L.  P.  Port,"  &c.  but  which  make  sad  havoc  in  the 
iiilcniaf  economy  of  those  unhappy  mortals  who  use 
them. — Ed.  ^m.  Farmer. 
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ADDRESS 

Delivered  he/we  the  Rockbridge  Agricullural  Society, 
at  their  Show  and  Fair  at  Fancy  Hill,  on  the  lG(/i 
October,  by  Doct.  Ronr.RT  R.  Barto.n,  President. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Agricultural  Society: 

With  the  honor  conferred  on  me,  you  have  annex- 
ed a  duty  I  feel  but  ill  qualified  to  discharge  with 
satisfaction  to  you,  or  to  myself. 

With  characteristic  procrastination,  1  have  neg- 
lected any  atlention  to  this  subject  until  almost  the 
eleventh  hour.  I  must  therefore  throw  myself  upon 
your  lundness  and  atk  your  indulgence  whilst  I  offer 
a  few  crude  and  hasty  remarks. 

We  have  organized  ourselves  into  a  society  for  the 
second  time,  and  having  put  my  hand  to  the  plough, 
I  will  not  offer  you  so  poor  an  example,  as  to  be  the 
first  to  look  back,  from   a   fastidious  apprehension  of 
criticism.     We  have  associated  ourselves  together  in 
a  noble  cause,  and  I  do  hope  no  member  of  our  body 
will   be  deterred   by  such  paltry  considerations  from 
offering  to  the  society  the  first  fruits  of  his  observa- 
tion, 0°   the  result  of  any  experiment  he  may  have 
been   induced  to  make,  connected   with  agriculture. 
One  of  the  most  important   benefits  resulting  from 
agricultural  societies,  is   the  concentration  of  know- 
ledge—ibe  bringing  to  a  focus,  as  it  were,  the  expe- 
rience and  observation  of  each  individual  composing 
it.     And,  gentlemen,  from  my  acquaintance  with  all 
of  you,  J  liazaid  nothing  in  saying,  there  is  not  one 
who  is  not  able  to  bring  to  this  society  some  useful 
fact,  or  hint,  which,  if  added   to  the  general  stock, 
will  be  valuable  to  all.     Each  one  of  us  has  his  hubby: 
one  prizes  himself,  perhaps,  upon  his  deep  ploughing 
and  fine  crops  of  corn;  another,  on  his  wheat  and  ilie 
mode  of  seeding  it;  a  third,  on  the  fine  blood  and  ap- 
pearance of  his  horses;  whilst  another,  perhaps,  ex- 
cels in  the  general  management  of  his  meadow  and 
his  cattle.     All  excel  in  some  one  province  or  other, 
and  all  may  be  enlightened  and  benefitted  by  concen- 
trating the  knowledge  thus  diffused  through  the  gene- 
ral mass.     The  science  of  agriculture  is  boundless, 
and  no  one  can  be  expected  to  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with    the  various  branches  connected  with,  and 
subservient  to  it.     Natural   history  and  philosophy, 
chemistry  and  botany,  contribute  largely  both  to  the 
pleasures  and  success  of  agriculture.     And  is  it  not 
to  be  lamented,  that  the  knowledge  of  a  subject  so 
expansive  and  boundless  as  agriculture  confessedly  is, 
should  be  so  much  neglected,  and  if  taught  at  all, 
should   he  taught  by  those  who  plough,  and  sow,  and 
reap,  as  their  falhrrs  did  before  them,  without  know- 
ing  why   or  wherefore?     What  would    be   thought 
of,  or  what  could  be  expected  of  a  man  v.ho  without 
reading  and  study,  or  any  previous  preparation,  should 
attempt   the   practice  of  medicine,  or  of  law?     lie 
might,  with  great  industry  and  attention  to  business, 
make  a  suppnrt;  but  without  he  possessed  uncommon 
powers  of  mind,  he  would  still  be  a  charlatan,  or  a 
pettifogger,  always  clogged  by  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  his  business,  without  the  power  to  rise  to  distinc- 
tion, or  shed  a  luslre  upon  his  calling.     And  it  is  to 
this  lamentable  neglect  of  previous  ]irp|]aration,  that 
acrriculture,  one  of  the  noblest  pursuits  of  mnn,  and  to 
which  all  others  are  iimre  or  less  dependent,  has  not 
attained  that  pre-eminence  to  which  it  is  so  justly  en- 
titled. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  should  not  advise,  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary that  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  mere  theory  of  agriculUire.  A  few 
hours  reading  during  our  long  winter  nights,  would 
soon  teach  us  the  best  mode  of  curreciing  the  elerility 
of  this  soil  or  that,  by  adding  vegetable  matter  to  the 
one  or  suhir.iding  it  Irom  the  other.  The  one,  per- 
haps, requiring  nothing  but  the  application  of  barn- 
yard manure;  whilst  to  the  other,  lime  in  its  caustic 
Btate,  is  indispensable.  On  the  other  hand,  caustic 
lime  would  be  ruinous  to  some  soils,  and  yet  highly 


beneficial  in  its  mild,  or  effete  stale.  Nor  is  it  less 
important  we  should  be  able  to  select  that  species  of 
limestone  best  fitted  to  the  amelioration  of  the  soil; 
that  containing  magnesia  being  decidedly  injurious. 
Even  in  the  application  of  common  stable  manure,  we 
all  err  from  the  want  of  a  little  chemical  knowledge. 
What  is  called  surface  manuring  has  lately  come 
much  into  vogue,  and  instead  of  confining  its  fertilizing 
gasses  under  the  surface  for  the  immediate  nourish- 
ment of  the  growing  crop,  it  is  spread  to  the  four 
winds  of  Heaven, — or,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 
with  an  allowable  amendment, 

"To  waste  ilsmrtiies  on  the  desert  air." 

Thus  the  ammonia  and  other  volatile  ingredients,  so 
pungent  to  the  olfactories  and  to  the  eyes,  and  almost 
the  essence  of  its  fertility,  are  wasted,  and  probably 
at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  its  judicious  management,  lust  to  the  soil.     Che- 
mists loo,  have  shown,  and  in  this  they  will  be  sus- 
tained by  all  practical  farmers,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  strength  of  manure  is  wasted   by  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air,  and  suflfering  the  fermentation  to  become 
too  great  before  it  is  removed   from   the  barn-yard. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact,  how  much  the  bulk 
is  diminished  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.     Theory 
teaches,  and  experience  will  prove,  that  it  is  most 
advisable  to  haul  it  out  and  plough   it  under  during 
its  incipient  state  of  fermentation.    In  all  cases  it  may 
not  be  most  beneficial  to  the  growing  crop:  this  will 
generally  be  the  case;  but  what  is  far  more  important, 
it  will  always  be  the  most  permanently  beneficial  to 
the  land.     This,  however,  is  not  the  only  error  in  our 
system,  and  1  hope  you  will  appreciate  my  motive, 
whilst  1  hint  at  some  others.     'I'he    task  of  finding 
fault  and   detecting  error,  is  an   invidious  one,  but 
much  easier  than  the  application  of  the  appropriate 
remedy.     But  1  hope  you  will  always  find  me  ready 
to  render  luy  feeble  aid  towards  correcting  as  well  as 
pointing  out  the  de.'"ects  of  our  system.     In  the  first 
place  then,  1  will  remark,  we  all  cultivate  too  much 
land.     Half  the  quantity,  well  managed,  and  culti- 
vated on  the  Pennsylvania  or   New  England  system, 
would  yield  us  double  the  product,  whilst  the  balance 
of  our  farms  might  be  set  in  clover  and  other  grasses, 
and  be  improving  even  under  pasture.     From  40  acres 
of  wheat  land,  a  northern   farmer  will  generally  ex- 
pect one  thousand  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  25  bushels 
an  acre.*     Yet  there  is  not  one  of   us  who  averages 
the  half  of  this,  with  a  soil  equally  good,  naturally, 
with  only  a  little  difference  in  climate  in  their  favor. 
But  even   in  corn,  to  which  our  climate  is  decidedly 
more  congenial,  they  can  and   do  excel  us.     1  am 
willing  to  allow  lliem  some  advantage  in  having  white 
labor  to  work  their  lands;  but  still   the  diflference  is 
too  much  against  us,  and  as  we  cannot  substitute  the 
white  for  the  species  of  labor,  which  is  certainly  the 
bane  of  agriculture  and  the  general  prosperity  of  our 
country,   yet  we  can  bestow  the  fame  labor  on  half 
the  quantity  we  now  cultivate.     When  we  compare 
the  difference  in  the  profits  of  agriculture,  both  in 
Europe  and  amongst  our  brethren  of  the  north,  with 
those  of  Ihe  southern  and  middle  states,  our  ambition 
will  b,i  roused  and  a  determination  excited,  both  for 
the  sake  of  patriotism  and  individual  interest,  to  imi- 
tate the  good  example  they  have  set  us. 

In  England,  we  are  told,  the  annual  produce  of 
their  lands  is  often  worth  from  $30  to  $40  per  acre, 
and  rem  annually  fur  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase 
three  or  four  acres  in  our  country.  But  there,  when 
a  farmer  lays  out  $10,000  in  tho  purchase  of  land,  he 
always  expends  several  thousand  dollars  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lime,  marl,  &.c., which  cost  them  about  double 
what  the  cost  with  us  would  be.  (And  here  I  would 
remark,  that  large  heds  of  shell  marl  abound  in  this 
county,  in  the  ;ieighbiirhuod  of  Mr.  Weaver's  forge, 
Mr.  liaggs',  and  Mr.  Pugue's,  which,  if  hauled  to  the 
clay  hills,  would  richly  reward  them  fur  their  labor.) 

»  This  is  on  a  clover  lay. 


Capital  is  considered  as  indispensable  to  the  English 
farmer,  as  it  is  here  to  the  merchant;  and  they  always 
expect  their  profits  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  capital 
expended  in  improvements,  yielding  them  generally 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.  In  Italy,  where  their  farms 
are  still  smaller  than  in  England,  averaging  from  5  to 
10  acres,  tenants  can  afford,  and  do  pay  to  their  land- 
lords, one  half  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  And  in 
Flanders,  where,  perhaps,  agriculture  has  been  car- 
ried to  as  high  a  stale  of  perfection  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  the  quantity  produced  per  acre 
would  be  considered  incredible. 

To  what  then  is  this  difference  ascribable?  It  can- 
not fairly  be  attributed  to  climate,  or  to  soil,  for  in 
both  nature  has  been  bouiiliful  to  us;  and  however 
mortifying  it  may  be,  we  must  admit  ii  is  mainly 
owing  to  our  wretched  system.  We  must  cultivate 
less,  and  cultivate  better.  Plough  deep,  that  our  crap 
may  not  be  drowned  in  wet  seasons,  and  that  there 
may  be  a  receptacle  for  moisture,  when  too  dry.  If 
your  soil  be  too  stiff,  lime  it,  or  use  marl,  or  plough 
and  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the  winter's  frost;  or 
what,  perhaps,  will  mellow  it  still  more  effectually, 
turn  under  a  green  crop  of  clover.  By  one  mode,  you 
have  it  prepared  for  your  spring  crop  of  corn,  or  oats, 
and  in  the  other  it  is  exactly  in  the  right  state  for  a 
crop  of  wheat,  which  is  nourished  and  supported 
through  winter,  by  the  fermentation  and  decomposi- 
tion of  the  clover.  If  too  loose  and  permeable  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  deep  ploughing  and  lime  are  still 
the  appropriate  remedies.  Our  loose  lands  have 
generally  a  substratum  of  clay,  and  by  deep  plough- 
ing, sufTicient  tenacity  is  readily  given  to  Ihe  surf^ace 
soil.  If  too  sandy,  a  few  loads  of  clay  is  the  best 
manure,  and  will  soon  correct  the  evil;  and  we  all 
know  a  union  of  sand  and  clay  will  form  that  stiff  soil 
called  mortar. 

But  I  have  not  touched  on  a  subject,  perhaps  of  the 
greate.-t  importance  to  the  farmer.  1  mean  the  al- 
ternation, or  as  it  is  more  familiarly  called,  ihe  rotation 
of  crops.  From  the  want  of  due  attention  to  the  re- 
gular successioaof  our  crops,  much  labor  is  lost,  and 
our  fondest  hopes  frequently  blasted;  and  there  can- 
not be  a  more  convincing  evidence  of  bad  farming, 
than  the  growing  of  two  successive  crops  of  the  same 
kind  on  the  same  ground.  Wheat  may  succeed  after 
wheat,  and  corn  afier  corn;  but  this  does  not  prove  it 
to  be  right.  It  merely  proves  how  bountiful  Provi- 
dence has  been,  to  supply  us  wi-lh  a  soil  which  will 
stand  so  murderous  a  system.  I  know  not  that  it 
matters  much  whether  corn  be  followed  by  wheat  or 
oats,  provided  it  be  planted  on  a  clover  lay,  or  an 
abundant  supply  of  manure  ploughed  in,  until  our 
fields  are  better  set  with  clover.  But  one  or  the  other 
is  indispensable  to  insure  the  succeeding  crop,  and  the 
steady  improvement  of  the  land.  \Ve  may,  then, 
follow  corn  with  oals,  that  with  wheat,  and  lastly, 
with  rye,  sown  the  last  week  in  August,  or  first  week 
in  September,  with  clover,  or  what  is  better,  with 
clover  and  timothy  mixed.  A  crop  of  clover  is  then 
succeeded  by  four  grain  crops;  and  thisadvaniage  may 
arise  from  oats,  instead  of  wheat  after  corn, that  more 
time  is  allowed  to  us.  We  are  sometimes  compelled 
to  cut  our  corn  too  soon,  or  to  postpone  the  wheat 
crop  loo  late.  The  chief  danger,  I  apprehend,  would 
be,  th.Tt  not  being  under  llie  necessity  to  cut  up  our 
cum.  it  would  be  neglected,  and  much  valuable  pro- 
vender losl,  and  without  which  the  barn.yard  cannot 
he  proppily  supplied  with  manure.  One  of  ihe  evils 
of  wheat  afler  oats,  arising  from  the  volunteer  growth 
of  the  latter,  may  be  avoided  by  pasturing  hogs  and 
other  stock,  immedialely  afler  harvest,  harrowing  it 
soon  after,  and  then  giving  it  a  deep  ploughing  about 
the  middle  of  September  just  before  sowing  the  \\  heat. 
In  this  way,  what  is  left  by  Ihe  stock  is  buried  beyond 
the  reach  of  vegetation.  But  we  raise  too  much  corn 
and  too  liltle  wheat.  We  ought  therefore  to  divide 
our  (arms  into  seven  or  eight  fields,  so  that  we  could 
select  one  of  the  poorest  every  year,  which  had  been 
laying  three  years  in  clover,  to  fallow  up  in  Sepien;- 
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ber,  and  harrow  in  wheat.*  And  by  fallowing  this 
again  with  rye,  the  clover  seed  of  the  previous  crop 
would  be  brought  to  the  surface,  and  the  labor  and 
expense  of  sowing  be  avoided.  This  system  differs 
widely  from  the  four-field  shift  system  of  Mr.  Carter  of 
Shirley, to  whose  valuable  communication  on  the  subject 
of  the  rotation  pursued  by  him,  I  would  beg  leave  to 
call  your  attention.  You  will  find  it  in  the  3d  No.  of 
the  Farmers'  Register,  an  agricultural  periodical,  ably 
edited  by  Mr.  Ruffin,  author  of  a  work  on  calcareous 
manures,  that  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  all  of 
us — and  I  am  sure  I  could  not  do  you  a  better  service 
than  by  inducing  you  to  take  the  Register  above  al- 
luded to,  or  any  other  ably  conducted  paper  on  agri- 
culture. Reading  of  this  kind  will  ejccite  observation 
and  inquiry — will  elicit  new  ideas  on  this  subject, 
and  as  we  are  now  half  a  century  in  the  rear  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
enable  us  with  rapid  strides  to  take  that  station  to 
which  our  general  intelligence,  and  the  fertility  of 
our  soil,  entitle  us. 

I  will  detain  you  a  little  longer  on  the  subject  of 
grasses.  These  have  been  too  much  neglected  by  us 
all.  Our  rich  soil,  if  not  better  employed,  will  throw 
up  rank  and  noxious  weeds,  and  tliough  under  the 
system  recommended,  every  field  will  be  constantly 
in  clover,  or  in  grain,  jet  occasionally  there  will  be  a 
partial  failure  of  the  former;  and  we  ought  to  mix 
some  other  grass.  Timothy  answers  the  purpuse 
better  with  me,  than  any  other  I  have  tried.  I  am 
confident  I  have  added  a  fourth,  perhaps  a  third  to 
the  quantity  of  my  hay,  by  this  admixture.  Itseems 
to  support  and  sustain  the  clover,  and,  if  we  cannot 
get  through  our  mowing  before  harvest,  it  shades  it, 
and  still  enables  us  to  turn  a  heavy  swath  after  we 
have  disposed  of  our  wheat.  For  pasture,  the  advan- 
tages will  at  once  strike  you  all.  Moreover,  I  con- 
ceive the  timothy  a  clear  gain,  as  is  does  not  seem 
to  interfere  with  the  clover,  and  only  occupies  the 
place  of  weeds,  or  less  valuable  grass,  particularly  the 
third  season.  The  soil  requires  a  change  of  grass, 
as  well  as  grain,  and  affords  nutriment  peculiarly 
adapted  to  each  variety.  And  here,  as  in  most  other 
instances,  nature  indicates  the  proper  course.  Most 
of  us,  no  doubt,  have  observed  the  regular  succession 
of  weeds  and  plants,  in  our  fields,  left  to  a  state  of 
nature.  It  is  even  said,  the  common  mushroom  will 
not  grow  two  successive  years  in  the  same  ground. 
Let  us  profit,  then,  by  the  hint,  both  in  our  grain  and 
in  our  grasses.  I  have,  however,  omitted  to  mention 
what  I  esteem,  and  it  is  so  esteemed  both  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland,  a  valuable  grass;  I  mean  the 
orchard  grass.  I  would  not  recommend  it  in  our  fields 
which  are  to  undergo  a  regular  rotation;  because  it 
will  improve  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  and  it  grows 
in  such  tufts  as  to  render  the  ground  difficult  to  be 
ploughed.  But  for  lots,  and  all  who  have  not  them, 
ought  to  have  three  or  four  convenient  to  their  barn- 
yards, for  soiling  until  the  pastures  get  a  fair  start  in 
the  spring,  it  is  an  invaluable  grass,  both  for  late 
and  early  calves  and  colts;  it  grows  equally  as  well 
under  the  shade,  as  in  exposed  situations;  and  is  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  to  orchards,  if  any  grass  is  ad- 
missible there,  and  to  groves  of  every  description.  It 
would  be  well  adapted  to  groves  of  locusts;  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  rear- 
ing of  this  valuable  species  of  timber,  by  one  of  the 
worthy  members  of  this  societj'.  Some  of  us,  too, 
have  small  spots  of  ground  loo  wet  and  marshy  for 
cullivation,  and  these  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  what 
is  called  herds  grass, t  or  red  top.  But  it  is  said, 
there  are  upwards  of  200  grasses,  and  surely  out  of 
this  number  we  can  find  some  adapted  to  every  variety 
of  soil,  and  probably  no  country  can  boast  of  such  a 

*  In  a  country  abounding,  as  ours  does,  with  fine 
rail  timber,  the  labor  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
many  advantages  arising-  from  7  or  S  distinct  enclosures. 

t  Timothy,  in  New  England,  is  frequentiv  improper- 
ly called  herds  grass. 


variety  as  Rockbridge.  But,  gentlemen,  a  new  spur 
must  be  given  to  agriculture,  before  we  can  profit 
much  by  the  natural  advantages  we  posscss,and  which 
have  been  most  bountifully  lavished  on  us.  We  must 
emulate  the  nortli,  particularly  New  York,  where  an 
agriculiural  society  is  supported  in  almost  every  coun- 
ty, difl'using  intelligence,  and  consequently  wealth, 
into  every  corner;  for  in  nothing  else  is  that  axiom 
more  correct,  that  "knowledge  is  power,"  and  with- 
out it  the  farmer  is  frequently  groping  in  the  dark. 
It  enables  him,  with  but  little  labor  and  expense,  fre- 
quently to  accomplish  what  might  otherwise  present 
insurmountable  difficulties.  It  was  before  observed, 
we  must,  like  the  industrious  bee,  pick  and  cull  from 
every  source,  and  bring  to  the  general  store.  What 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one  of  us  to  effect,  will 
be  easy,  by  associating  together  and  exchanging  views 
and  comparing  the  experience  of  each.  But  the  utility 
of  agricultural  societies  is  too  obvious  to  require  fur- 
ther elucidation.  Physicians,  more  jealous  of  each 
other  than  any  other  class,  associate  together  for  mu- 
tual improvement,  and  to  advance  the  interest  of  all. 
So  of  lawyers,  the  clergy,  mechanics,  and  all.  And 
is  it  not  more  incumbent  on  us  in  whose  prosperity  all 
are  so  deeply  interested?  The  farmer  is  certainly  the 
must  important  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  society 
together.  When  his  interest  droops,  all  must  sym- 
pathise, and  all  most  be  depressed;  and  when  he  is 
prosperous,  life  and  animation  is  imparted  to  the  whole 
community.  The  statesman,  the  warrior,  and  the 
professional  man,  all  long  for  the  happiness  and  inno- 
cent pleasures  of  rural  life.  In  ancient  times,  Cin- 
cinnatus  exchanged  his  sword  for  the  ploughshare 
and  pruning  hook;  and  our  beloved  VVashington, 
great,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  most  gladly 
retired  to  the  peaceful  and  quiet  pursuits  of  his  farm. 

But  alter  all,  what  avails  it,  that  we  have  a  fine 
climate  and  fertile  soil,  intersected  with  two  noble 
streams,  and  abounding  as  it  docs  with  much  mineral 
wealth/ if  half  our  produce  is  consumed,  to  get  the 
other  half  to  market?  While  we  turn  our  attention 
to  a  more  judicious  system  of  crops,  we  must  keep  an 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  improvement  of  the  great 
thoroughfare  nature  has  given  us  to  market.  Who 
would  hesitate  to  give  a  portion  of  his  profits  to  its 
improvement,  when  both  patriotism  and  individual 
interest,  so  loudly  call  for  it?  Such  an  improvement 
as  is  contemplated  by  the  charter  to  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Company,  most  liberally  granted  by 
our  legislature,  would  soon  reduce  the  freight  to  less 
than  one-half  it  now  costs  us,  and  a  new  source  of 
wealth  would  soon  be  opened  to  us  in  the  quariies  of 
limestone  and  marble,*  found  so  abundantly  through 
our  county.  It  is  a  fact  which,  perhaps,  you  are  all 
not  apprised  of,  that  Richmond  is  almost  entirely  sup- 
plied with  lime  from  New  England,  and  often  at  a 
cost  of  50  cents  per  bushel;  while  the  cost  of  it  here 
would  not  exceed  3  or  4  cents.  But  besides,  we 
abound  in  iron,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  in  copper  and 
leadjt  and  judging  from  the  tbrmalion  of  our  country, 
I  would  expect  to  find  stone  coal,  and,  perhaps,  salt 
and  gypsum.  The  last  is  indispensable  to  the  raising 
of  clover,  and  if  not  found  amongst  us,  must  still  be 
brought  from  Richmond  at  an  expense  of  about  §20 
per  ton,  until  our  rivers  are  improved. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  would  remark,  that 
many  of  us  will  be  competitors  to-day  for  the  premi- 
ums to  be  awarded  by  the  society,  and  it  is  impossible 
all  can  succeed,  I  hope  therefore  we  will  profit  by  the 
lesson  taught  us  by  one  of  the  ancients,  who,  when 
turned  out  of  office,  with  genuine  love  of  country  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  that  a  better  man  could  be  found 
in  Sparta;  and  we,  too,  ought  to   rejoice,  that  one  of 

*  Large  quantities  of  pink,  blue  and  grey  marble, 
arc  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Doniho's  Forge, 
and  on  several  farms  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

I  Both  are  found  in  several  situations  on  the  Blue 
Ridge,  more  particidarly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thornton's  Gap.  ^^ 


our  neighbors  can  exhibit  an  article  even  better  than 
the  one  we  prided  ourselves  upon.  Our  committees 
have  been  carefully  selected  for  their  judgment,  and 
being-  all  honorable  men  and  more  impartial  than  we, 
certainly  we  will  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  their  de- 
cision. 

In  this  imperfect  address  you  will  observe  many 
things  of  vital  importance  to  the  farmer,  have  been 
overlooked,  or  merely  glanced  at.  But  I  hope  they 
will  be  treated  at  large,  by  my  worthy  and  able  col- 
league, who  is  more  accustomed  in  expressing  his 
sentiments  before  the  public. 

One  word  more.  I  am  in  theory,  and  am  prac- 
tically in  favor  of  rotation  in  office;  and  now  cheer- 
fully resign  the  honor  you  have  so  kindly  conferred 
on  me.  I  hope  you  will  find  a  better  man — none, 
certainly,  who  has  the  interest  of  agriculture  mote  at 
heart,  but  many  more  able  to  expound  its  cause. 


(From  the  Columbia  Hive.) 
GAMA  OR  SESAME  GRASS. 

An  interesting  article  on  this  luxuriant  and  singular 
grass  will  be  found  on  our  first  page,  containing°both 
scientific  and  practical  hints.  "This  grass,  it  seems, 
is  a  native  of  most  or  all  of  the  southern  states;  but 
unless  lands  are  enclosed,  the  grazing  tribe  will  not 
permit  it  to  rise  into  notice. 

The  editor  of  this  paper,  while  engaged  in  the  m»re 
agreeable  pursuits  of  agriculture,  admired  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  tliis  native  grass,  whether  growing  on 
the  wet  stiff  clay  or  bairen  sand  hill,  and  observing 
how  little  choice  it  seemed  in  point  of  fertility  as  well 
as  rnoisture  (it  not  being  subject  to  drown  and  yet  re- 
sisting drought  beyond  any  other  grass,)  he  planted  it 
in  horizontal  rows  across  a  washed  hiU-side,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  perfect  mass  of  decomposed  granite, 
perfectly  destitute  of  vegetation.  It  soon  took  root, 
and  began  to  cause  a  lodgment  of  earth  brought  by 
the  rains,  when  some  hogs  which  were  confined  in 
the  same  field  destroyed  it  on  account  of  its  roots, 
which  are  large  and  abundant.  On  another  red  clay- 
wash,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  as  barren  of  vegetation  as 
a  rock,  it  was  planted  and  grew  with  comparative 
luxuriance. 

It  gets  hard  and  coarse  with  too  much  age,  and  in 
that  state  is  not  much  relished  even  by  mules;  and  it 
should  therefore  be  cut  in  a  more  tender  state  to  which 
a  more  fertile  soil  will  doubtless  materially  contribute. 

Notwithstanding  the  gama  grass  at  this  time  occu- 
pies the  most  prominent  place  in  newspaper  discus- 
sions, excepting  steamboats,  railroads  and  nullifica- 
tion, from  the  experiments  and  oDservations  made  by 
the  editor  of  this  paper,  its  greatest  value  will  consist 
in  converting  to  valuable  pasturage  the  numerous  old 
fields,  which  through  injudicious  tillage  we  are  con- 
stantly abandoning  to  barrenness,  briers  and  sed<re. 
The  richer  soils  will  hardly  be  spared  from  cultivating 
crops,  to  a  grass  that  will  succeed  on  the  poorest  soils 
to  the  production  comparatively  of  an  abundant  crop. 

Though  the  gama  is  a  summer  grass,  its  root  is  pe- 
rennial, and  is  the  last  of  that  family  to  leave  us  in 
the  fall  and  the  first  to  meet  us  in  the  spring. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Farmer,  dated 
August  20,  1826,  calculates  that  it  is  quite  possible, 
if  not  reasonable,  that  the  first  cutting  of  a  single  acre 
should  yield  108,890  lbs.  of  good  dry  hay,  and  the 
second  cutting  100,000  lbs. 


Shoeing  Horses.— From  a  report  on  agriculture 
in  F'landers,  we  learn  that,  in  that  country  the  me- 
thod of  shoeing  horses,  is  far  superior  to  the  Enalish 
method.  The  shoe  is  so  formed  that  the  whole  of  the 
foot  has  a  bearing.  This  strikes  us  to  be  necessary. 
Whereas  the  English  farriers'  shoe  causes  a  bearing 
only  on  the  edge  of  the  hoof.  To  this  is  attributed 
many  of  the  incurable  lamenesses  to  which  the  horses 
of  this  country  are  subjected,  such  as  corks,  thrashes, 
contracted  heels.  Sic. 
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[The  following,  extracted  from  the  Gei\esee  Farmer, 
is  one  of  the  Reporis  made  to  the  Wheatland  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  the  state  of  New  York.] 
REPORT  ON  TILLAGE, 
BY  Mb.  John  M'Vean. 
The  object  of  tillage,  is  to  pulverize  tliC  soil,  de- 
compose and  reduce  its  vegetable  matter,  increase  its 
fertility,  by  the  successive  exposure  of  its  parts  to  the 
influence  uf  the  atmosphere;  reference  being  had  to 
its  progres-ive  improvement  and  coniinuod  capacity, 
to  produce  tliu  greatest  crops  of  cultivated  plants.  To 
the  successful  pursuit  uf  agriculture,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  operation  be  well  performed;  pulverizing  and 
reversing  the  soil  effectually,  to  an  uniform  and  suffi- 
cient depth;  that  the  vegetable  decomposition  may 
pervade  and  expand  the  whole  mass;  stimulating  it  to 
the  germination  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  crop;  the 
produce  being  generally  more  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the" soil  which  is  tilled,  than  to  the  surface 
which  is  run  over. 

On  this  subject,  however,  your  committee  cannot 
hope  to  suggest  any  improvement;  the  practical  til- 
lage of  our°ovvn  farmers  being,  perhaps,  unsurpassed 
in  any  section  of  the  country. 

As  respects  the  most  proper  time  of  applying  tillage, 
for  various  crops,  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded, 
that  the  full  is  the  best  time  to  plough  fur  certain 
spring  crops,  as  oats  and  burley,  especially  on  heavy 
lands"  as  ihey  are  seldom  dry  enough  in  season  for 
spring  cultivation:  and  moreover  the  winter  frosts 
have  a  fine  effect  in  pulverizing  such  soils,  and  like- 
wise in  restoring  them  when  ploughed  wet  in  the  fall. 
Corn  has  been  very  successfully  cultivated  with  one 
efficient  ploughing  applied  immediately  before  plant- 
ina;  I  believe  this  to  be  a  very  good  praciice;  and 
much  preferable  to  fall  ploughing. 

Fall  ploughing  for  wheat  is  improper,  under  com- 
mon circumstances;  and  land  should  perhaps  never  be 
ploughed  when  very  wet;  although  a  certain  degree 
of  moisture  is  beneficial,  in  decomposing  the  sod  of 
old  meadows  and  pastures;  and  such  lands  if  not  bet- 
ter applied  to  corn,  will  bear  and  even  require  earlier 
cultivation  as  fallows,  than  stubble  or  recent  clover 
lay. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  lands  of  a 
light,  hot,  gravelly  mold,  may  under  some  circum- 
stances, be  improved,  by  applying  the  last  ploughing 
for  wheat,  when  the  land  is  wet,  as  it  gives  them  ad- 
ditional weight  and  firmness,  so  much  required  by 
that  crop.  There  is  but  little  such  land  however  in 
this  section,  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  drier  the  land 
when  ploughed,  the  better. 

The  proper  depth  of  tillage  must  be  governed  by 
the  nature  :ind  slate  of  soils,  and  the  crops  to  be  pro- 
duced. As  my  ngricultural  experience  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  soil  of  this  section,  I  propose,  before  re- 
marking more  particularly  on  this  subject,  to  offer  my 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  our  soil.  Pre- 
mising that  when  not  otherwise  specified,  reference 
is  had  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  this  being  the  lead- 
ing crop  of  our  country. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  soil  in  this  section  which 
has  been  (!enoniin;Ued  Oak  openings,  is  at  this  time 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  wood  or  rolling 
up-!ands  of  the  surrounding  country,  where  both  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  course  of  cultivation. 
Originally,  however,  this  was  not  the  case.  An  ac- 
cumulated mass  of  vegetable  matter  covered  the  wood 
lands,  which,  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  gave  fair 
crops  with  imperfect  cultivation,  which  might  be  per- 
formed among  the  stumps  and  njots  wiih  a  single  pair 
of  oxen,  and  this  uithout  reference  to  tlie  scjil  beneath. 
With  the  Oalc  openings  it  was  different.  The 
annual  burning  <if  the  tall  grass  which  grew  upon 
them  by  the  aborigines,  prevented  the  growth  of  tim- 
ber, and  also  that  collection  of  vegetable  mailer,  which 
was  found  upon  the  wood  lands,  the  whole  surface 
presenting  the  foibiddiiig  appearance  of  naked  barren 
plains,    i'he  soil  was  penetrated  with  fibrous  roots  of 


grasses  and  ferns  which  sprung  up  annually,  as  well 
as  those  of  willows,  small  oaks  and  hickory  bushes, 
demanding,  when  first  ploughed,  the  united  strength 
of  8  or  10  oxen  to  urge  the  ponderous  breaking-iip 
plough  through  the  stubborn  soil,  which  might  with  pro- 
priety be  called  all  subsoil,  with  the  exception  of  an 
inch  or  so  at  the  surface,  which  consisted  of  matted 
crowns  of  grass,  exhibiting  the  same  uniform,  unfer- 
tile, lifeless  appearance,  and  producing  crops  of  wheat 
which  would  not  exceed  fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 

These  were  the  discouraging  prospecls  of  the  cul- 
tivator at  the  commencement  of  the  Oak  openings,  but 
by  perseverance,  which  overcomes  so  many  obstacles, 
their  labors  were  crowned  with  success.  The  soil 
has  continued  to  improve  in  fertility  beyond  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  sanguine  operator,  yielding  at 
this  time,  ihiity,  tbrly,  and  in  many  instances,  fifty 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  of  a  quality  that  has  done 
much  towards  establishing  in  the  New  York  markets, 
the  superior  character  of  Genesee  Flour.  This  fer- 
terility  of  soil  has  been  produced  by  the  common 
course  of  cropping,  and  that  without  the  stimulus 
or  application  of  barn-yard  manures;  demonstrating 
that  the  soil  possesses  within  itself,  materials  which 
will  continue  its  productiveness  under  a  proper  course 
of  tillage. 

It  may  be  inquired  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this 
increased  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  secondary  causes  have  been,  a  constant  otten- 
liun  to  pulverizing  the  soil,  and  exposing  it  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere,  by  a  continued  course  of 
cultivation,  and  the  annual  additions  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  has  accumulated  under  a  judicious  course 
uf  cropping,  by  pasturage  and  stubble,  but  more  es- 
pecially by  cultivatiun  of  clover  and  the  use  of  plaster. 
The  jirimary  cause  and  that  on  which  rests  its  per- 
manent fertility,  and  enduring  capacity,  is  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  sub-soil,  which  while  it  allows  a 
filtration  of  the  superabundant  moisture,  is  at  the 
same  time  of  sufficient  tenacity  to  retain  the  fertilizing 
properties  of  manures,  and  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, may  be  converted  into  an  excellent  soil,  to  any 
depth  that  may  be  required.  This  convertibility  of 
the  sub-soil,  into  one  of  extreme  fertility,  and  which 
characterizes  the  best  wheat  soils  of  this  section,  has 
often  been  remarked  upon,  and  confirmed  by  the  im- 
mediate productiveness  of  the  sub-soil,  which  has  been 
thrown  from  the  bottoms  of  cellars  and  wells.  What 
the  cause  of  this  imn.ediate  productiveness  of  the  sub- 
soil is,  can  only  be  determined  by  chemical  analysis. 
We  can  only  draw  our  conclusions, as  to  the  constitu- 
ent principles  by  observing  the  relation  that  e.xists  be- 
tween causes  and  effect,  and  we  fear  that  they  are 
too  often  neglectid  hy  many,  who  unprofitably  exhaust 
the  shallow  mold  of  the  surface,  by  repeated  work- 
ings, forgetful  of  the  means  of  wealth,  which  lies  be- 
neath, yet  perfectly  at  their  disposal. 

With  the  means  of  forming  a  soil  of  any  required 
depth,  at  our  disposal,  the  question  presents  itself — 
"how  deep  shall  we  plough?"  In  reply  to  this,  I 
would  say,  "plough  deep."  A  few  good  crops  may 
be  raised  with  shallow  surface  ploughing,  on  a  rich 
soil,  but  when  it  becomes  exhausted,  in  dry  weather 
it  will  be  found  full  of  hard  lumps  and  dust,  and  in 
wet,  a  clammy  compound,  injured  if  ploughed  in  that 
siluatiori,  or  baked  to  hardness  by  drought,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  crops  will  be  light  and  thin,  sufleiing 
for  want  of  nourishment  as  it  approaches  maturity, 
will  be  inferior  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  soils  are  ploughed  suffi- 
ciently deep,  the  results  are  the  reverse,  in  every 
particular.  In  wet  weather  it  equalizes  the  moist- 
ure, and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  with  our 
soils  and  climate,  in  dry  weather,  it  resists  the 
effect  of  heat,  from  its  increased  depth,  retaining 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture  for  the  support  of 
plants,  or  lor  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter; 
crops  grow  up  thick  and  strong,  surmounting  better 
every  vicissitude  or  change  of  climate,  while  growing 
leaving  the  soil  enriched   with  a  heavy  stubble  after 


they  are  removed.  Without  seeding,  such  soils  in 
this  section,  are  soon  covered  with  a  thick  crop  of 
white  clover,  which  much  improves  them  for  suc- 
ceeding crops.  The  roots  of  our  cultivated  crops, 
rarely  penetrate  the  sub-soil,  therefore  the  advantage 
of  deep  ploughing  must  appear  evident  to  every  close 
observer. 

In  the  spring  of  18i5,  in  searching  for  sand,  I  ex- 
amined one  of  my  fields  in  several   places  without 
success.     The  soil  was  that  of  ourcommou  Oak  open- 
ings, and  very  much  exhausted,  as  it  had   received 
only  shallow  ploughings.     The  best   crop   had   been 
corn.     As   the  sub-soil  appeared   inviting,  1  had  the 
field  ploughed  in  June,  with  a  strong  team,  as  deep 
as  one  of  Wood's  ploughs  would  work,  adding  at  once, 
at  least  one-third,  to  the  weight  of  worked  soil.     It 
was  cross-ploughed  and  sowed  at  the  usual  lime,  and 
the  crop  was  uncommonly  good  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity.     I  have  continued  the  same  course  of  tillage 
upon  that  and  other  lands  of  the  same  description,  as 
far  as  practicable  and  with  similar  success.     It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  crops  have  been  injured  by  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  others  from  the  density  of  their  foliage  and 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  season  have  lodged,  hut  have 
not  failed  for  want  of  nourishment.  With  these  excep- 
tions the  results  of  the  above  course  of  tillage  has  been 
an  improvement  in  the  appearance  and  quality  of  the 
land,  and  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion.    Such  also  has  been  the  resulls  on  neighboring 
farms,  so  far  as  I  have   been  acquainted,  where  the 
same  course  of  tillage  has   been  adopted.     Whether 
these  beneficial  effects  will  continue,  aud  to  what  ex- 
tent, time  and  further  experience  must  determine.     I 
have  no  doubts,  however,  as  to  the  success,  and  am 
confident  that  the  most   favorable  results  will  follow 
this  course  of  cultivation  on   most  of  our  uplands  of 
the  country.     1  would  observe,  that  ploughing  to  this 
depth  is  not  necessary  at  each  time,  as  the  intervening 
ploughings,  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  crops  to  be 
cultivated. 

Having  bestowed  the  most  careful  and  serious  con- 
sideration, upon  the  subject  of  deep  ploughing  as  a 
general  rule,  whether  with  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  the  soil,  or  the  wealth  or  prosperity  of  the  operator, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  admonition  of  Poor  Richard 
will  apply  to  every  farmer  in  this  community. 
"  Plough  deep,  while  sluggards  sleep, 
And  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep." 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  small  portions  of  uplands, 
which  have  loose,  sandy  or  gravel  sub-soils  to  which 
deep  plousrhings  might  prove  injurious;  and  also  larger 
porlions  of  low,  or  cold,  moist  lands,  where  the  sub- 
soil is  a  tenacious  clay  which  would  not  be  benefitted 
by  bringing  up  too  much  of  it  at  any  one  time.  These 
must  be  mixed  by  degrees,  otherwise  when  the  sur- 
face mold  becomes  cxhauslcd,  it  will  be  diflicult  to 
sustain  ihem  in  a  productive  state  without  the  appli- 
cation of  manures. 

With  regard  to  the  frequency  of  ploughing,  some 
diflerence  of  opinion  has  existed.  It  has  been  the 
common  practice  to  commence  summer  fallows  ac- 
cording to  thc'r  extent,  and  the  means  which  the 
farmer  has  at  his  command.  Sometimes  this  opera- 
tion has  been  commenced  as  early  as  April,  but  more 
commonly  in  i\Iay  or  June,  and  between  that  time  and 
sowing  the  seed,  the  land  is  more  commonly  jjloughed 
and  hai  rowed  two  or  three  times.  The  extent  to 
which  this  practice  has  obtained  in  this  section,  may 
be  considered  as  proof  of  its  utility,  and  doubtless  in 
many  instances  it  is  quite  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  sub-soil  light  and  friable,  but 
lor  destroying  the  noxious  weeds  which  msy  have 
increased  upon  the  surface.  Frequent  and  deep 
ploughings  were  ah.olutely  necessary  in  the  early 
cultivation  of  our  soil,  which,  as  has  been  observed, 
in  its  original  state  presented  a  sterile,  lifeless  appear- 
ance proceeding  from  ihc  absence  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  perhaps  the  presence  of  some  acid  in  the  soil 
whi«h  was  unfriendly  to  vegetation. 

This  original  state  of  the  soil,  has  been  so  changed 
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by  cullivaliun,  that  it  cannot  now  be  saij  to  be  the 
same  that  it  was  when  first  it  was  operated  upon,  and 
it  now  becomes  an  inquiry  of  importance,  whether  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  culture  should  not  be  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  this  change? 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  would  in- 
duce a  btlief,  that  most  of  the  soil  with  us  has  now 
arrived  at  that  point  of  fertility,  when  frequent  plough- 
intrs  may  not  only  cease  to  improve,  but  actually  im- 
poverish the  soil.  If  it  IS  admitted  that  soils  can  be 
injured  by  too  frequent  ploughings,  then  the  inquiry 
will  be,  as  to  the  amount  of  tillage,  which  will  be 
found  most  profitable,  both  for  the  present  crop  and 
those  vvhich  are  to  succeed  upon  the  same  lands. 

That  soils  may  be  injured  by  too  I'requenl  tillage 
under  certain  circumstances,  was  demonstrated  to  me 
by  the  following  e.xperiments. 

A  field  on  which  the  jireceding  crop  had  been  corn, 
of  a  heavy  soil,  was  prepared  for  wheat  by  five 
ploughings,  and  eight  harrowings,  commencing  in 
May,  and  given  at  intervals  between  that  and  the 
common  time  of  sowing.  This  was  in  ISiS,  which 
season  was  rather  wet,  and  the  crop  of  wheat  which 
followed  was  comparatively  light,  and  the  soil  was  so 
injured  as  not  yet  to  have  recovered  its  former  fertility. 

In  1832,  an  acre  of  wheat  stubble  which  was  in- 
fested with  the  plant,  commonly  called  wild  rye,  was 
prepared  for  wheat,  by  five  ploughings,  commencing 
in  June,  and  harrowed  not  less  than  twelve  times. 
This  extra  tillage  did  not  prove  beneficial  to  the  crop, 
in  short  it  was  inferior  to  that  upon  a  part  of  the  same 
field,  which  was  rather  grassy,  and  was  only  plough- 
ed and  harrowed  three  times.  The  eflect  upon  the 
soil  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained,  but  as  the  soil  was 
of  a  fine  friable  loam,  and  the  weather  generally  dry, 
1  do  not  anticipate  the  result  so  unfavorable  as  in  the 
first  experiment. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  if  a  piece  of  land  was 
kept  as  a  fallow,  for  two  or  three  years.jwith  frequent 
ploughings,  so  as  to  exclude  the  growth  of  plants,  it 
would  have  a  ruinous  effect  upon  the  soil,  by  dissi- 
pating all  vegetable  mailer,  and  leaving  it  in  a  stale 
from  which  it  requires  years  to  recover  it. 

Do  we  not  approach  this,  whenever  we  apply  un- 
necessary tillage,  or  give  our  lands  a  greater  number 
of  ploughings  than  are  necessary  to  subdue  the  grasses 
and  pulverize  it  for  the  reception  of  the  seed? 

During  the  time  that  vegetable  matter  is  under- 
going decomposition,  it  has  the  effect  to  loosen,  or  ex- 
pand the  soil,  fitting  it  for  the  extension  of  the  young 
roots  of  cultivated  crops,  and  also  for  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  food  of  plants  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition, but  these  effects  are  lost  where  a  long  course  of 
fallowing  is  pursued,  as  the  time  of  the  greatest  decom- 
position is  past  before  seed  is  committed  to  the  ground. 

The  object  of  tillage  then  appears  to  be,  to  prepare 
the  soil  in  the  shortest  space  ot  lime  required,  to  bring 
the  vegetable  matter,  deposited  in  the  soil,  into  that 
state  when  it  shall  act  as  food  for  the  plants  to  be  in- 
troduced, with  the  greatest  effect.  This  I  imagine, 
in  most  cases  may  be  effected  in  less  time  than  is  ge- 
nerally devoted  to  summer  fallowing,  and  so  far  as 
my  observations  have  been  directed  to  this  subject, 
the  most  favorable  results  have  followed  short  fallow- 
ing, both  with  regard  to  the  crop  and  the  after  condi- 
tion of  the  soil.  When  applied  within  the  above  li- 
mitation, frequent  tillage  may  not  be  so  exceptionable, 
yet  even  then  by  repeated  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
much  of  the  vegetable  matter  may  be  dissipated  which 
otherwise  would  be  retained  in  the  soil,  as  food  for  the 
plants  to  be  cultivated. 

Perhaps  when  out  soils  have  been  mixed  to  a  suf- 
ficient depth,  so  as  to  render  cultivation  easy,  the  best 
system  of  tillage  will  be  found,  that  which  experi- 
ment has  recommended,  and  which  many  of  you  now 
pursue,  viz:  to  give  but  one  deep  ploughing  for  each 
crop,  by  which  the  vegetable  matter  from  the  surface 
will  be  placed  in  the  best  possible  condition,  to  act,  as 
astimulant  upon  the  crop, and  the  undecom posed  parts 
retained  to  prevent  future  tenacity  of  the  soil. 


Should  not  this  system  of  tillage,  so  jilausible  in 
theory,  be  attended  with  any  unforeseen  injurious  ef- 
fects, 1  can  see  no  reason,  why,  by  the  use  of  plaster 
and  clover,  our  soils  may  not  only  be  inade  to  produce 
wheat,  in  the  greatest  perfection  our  climate  will  ad- 
mit of,  but  be  increased  in  fertility  lo  that  e.xlent,  as 
to  require  lo  be  reduced  by  those  crops  which  draw  a 
larger  quantity  of  food  from  the  soil. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
POTATO  BLOSSOMS. 

Mr.  Fessf.nden — Sir,  In  the  5th  vol.  page  373  of 
the  N.  E.  Farmer,  you  notice  the  statement  of  a  wri- 
ter in  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  a  British  publication, 
who  among  several  other  fine  things,  asserts  "that  in 
the  drills  where  the  flowers  (meaning  the  potato  blos- 
soms) were  gathered  as  soon  as  they  appeared  Ihe  crop 
wns  doubled,  to  what  it  was  where  the  ap[)les  were 
allowed  to  come  to  maturity."  You  published  this 
statement  in  1S27.  I  believe  it  had  been  previously 
published  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  plucking  off  the  potato 
bloijsnms  wnnld  greatly  increase  the  crop. 

The  present  season  I  tried  the  experiment;  and  I 
will  now  give  you  the  result. 

I  planied  twelve  rows  of  the  Chenango  potatoes 
all  in  drills  of  exactly  sixty-five  feet  in  length.  With- 
out any  preference  I  drove  a  stake  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  rows,  and  from  that  low  I  carefully  cropped  the 
blossoms  from  day  to  day  as  they  apjieared.  Last 
week  I  dug  them,  and  from  the  row  from  which  I 
plucked  every  blossom,  I  gathered  330  large,  hand- 
some Chenangoes  fit  for  steamer — also  146  small  ones 
fit  only  for  my  cow.  One  adjoining  row  from  which 
no  blossoms  were  taken  produced  354,  equally  large 
and  fit  for  the  steamer,  together  with  129  small  ones. 
The  other  adjoining  row,  from  which  no  blossoms 
had  been  taken,  produced  366  equally  large  and 
fine,  together  with  only  92  small  ones.  So  that 
my  land,  with  exactly  the  same  cultivation  I  have 
no  doubt  produced  at  least  8  per  cent,  more  potatoes 
reckoning  large  and  small,  by  leaving  nature  to  her- 
self. I  pray  you,  sir,  to  recommend  the  same  ex- 
periment to  be  tried  by  others,  the  next  year,  with 
different  sorts  of  potatoes.  Inquirer. 

Charlestoimi,  Oct.  25th. 


WORTHY  ATTENTION. 

In  England,  economy  is  studied  and  understood;  the 
most  is  made  from  each  means  of  income,  and  the 
least  waste  is  fully  inquired  into.  The  following 
from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  will  sur- 
prise many  of  our  farmers: 

Waste  of  Corn  in  AoRictrLxURE. —  It  is  esti- 
mated, that  only  one-third  of  the  seed-corn  sown  on 
the  best  land  grows:  the  other  two-thirds  are  destroy- 
ed. The  number  of  cultivated  acres  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  amounts  to  47,000,000;  30,000,000  of 
which  are  under  the  plough.  Two-fifths  of  the  latter, 
or  12,000,000  acres,  are  annually  under  the  cereal 
crops.  The  average  allowance  of  seed  for  the  three 
kinds  of  corn  may  be  stated  at  four  bushels  and  two- 
thirds  per  acre.  The  quantity  of  seed  annually  sown 
thus  amounts  to  7,000,000  quarters.  Iftwo-thiids 
of  this  quantity  are  rendered  unproductive  by  some 
agency  which  has  hitheito  been  uncontrolled,  then 
4,666,666  quarters  of  corn  are  annually  wasted!  The 
quantity  thus  lamentably  wasted  would  support  more 
than  1,000,000  of  human  beings. 


Culture  of  Sili;. — At  the  late  Bristol  Agricul- 
tural exhibition,  four  premiums  were  awarded  for  ihe 
white  mulberry  tree — and  the  whole  number  of  trees 
entered  for  the  premiums,  was  over  70,000. 

One  of  the  largest  wool  growers  in  New  South 
Wales  is  Thomas  Terry,  Esq.  whose  property  is  es- 
timated at  £25,000.  This  individual  once  ranked  as 
Tom  Terry,  the  convict. 


HORTXOtrZ.TURZ:. 

(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 

ON   THE   UTILITY    OF    BURNING    CLAY, 

..Is  a  means  of  coirecling  the  Soil  for  Gardens. 

Bv  Mr.  Stafford, 

Gardener  to  R.  Jlrkm-v^ht,   Esq.   mUersUy  Castle,  near 

Cromford,  Dirbijshire. 

Gentlemen,— I  now  send  you  my  promised  me- 
thod of  burning  clay;  and  as  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
operate  on  that  material  twenty-two  years  out  of  forty- 
eight,  I  may,  perhaps,  claim  some  attention  from  those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  correct  that  material.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unfortunate  to  the  proprietor,  and  to  the 
person  whose  lot  it  is  to  conduct  a  garden,  when  the 
site  happens  to  be  a  natural  strong  clay,  and  as  this  so 
often  occurs,  it  has  always  given  me  the  utmost  con- 
cern. Until  lately  a  remedy  has  been  out  of  the 
question. 

An  occurrence,  however,  took  place  some  years  ago, 
which  forcibly  convinced  me  of  the  important  benefit 
that  might  be  derived,  from  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  instance  is  this; — a  Mr.  Nightingale  near  this 
place,  enclosed  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden,  of 
strong  clay,  and  being  acquainted  with  that  celebrat- 
ed agriculturist,  Mr.  Toilet,  of  Betley,  Slafl"ordshire, 
he  asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  who  advised  him 
to  let  the  whole  be  burnt,  which  it  was  done  in  a  few 
weeks;  and  a  work  was  completed,  I  may  say,  in  a 
few  days,  that  never  could, otherwise,  havebeen  done 
n  his  whole  lifetime,  that  is,  he  rendered  the  ground 


prolific;  and  I  never  witnessed  better  success  in  crops, 
than  I  have  done  of  every  crop  that  has  been  planted 
in  this  composition. 

A  gentleman  who  had  enclosed  a  piece  of  ground  of 
strong  clayey  soil,  some  years  ago,  inquired  "(through 
the  means  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  I  think)  whe- 
ther he  could  have  taken  any  other  method  than  addino- 
sand,  ashes,  light  earth,  vegetable  mold,  and  other  such 
like  materials,  sufKcient  to  have  made  a  garden  upon 
a  bare  rock;  but  when,  (he  adds)  the  whole  was  in- 
corporated, it  still  remained  a  garden  of  clay. 

I  was  then  unprepared  to  make  any  answer  to 
such  inquiries,  but  have  since  much  regretted,  I  did 
not  take  up  the  subject  at  the  time.  To°make  a  pro- 
per calculation  of  the  expense  will  be  attended  with 
some  little  difiiculty,  as  it  will  very  much  depend  on 
the  materials  used  to  bum  with.  Some  persons  re- 
commend coal;  this  however,  1  condemn,  as  beino-  of 
loo  violent  a  nature.  ° 

When  I  first  came  to  this  place,  although  the  o-ar- 
den  had  been  formed  twenty-five  years,  with  most%x- 
cellent  judgment,  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  strono- 
clay;  and  within  nine  inches  of  the  surface,  even  the 
most  common  articles  would  not  live  upon  it.  No 
weather  appeared  to  have  a  good  efTect  upon  it.  At 
one  time  it  was  covered  with  water,  and  at  another, 
rendered  impenetrable  by  being  too  dry.  After  wit- 
nessing the  eflfect  on  a  similar  clay,  at  the  place  be- 
fore named,  I  commenced  burning,  and  in  a  few  days 
produced  a  composition  three  feet  deep,  equal:  if  not 
superior  to  any  soil  in  this  country. — The  clay  is  ren- 
dered as  pliable  as  burnt  chalk,  and  seems  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  medium  of  holding  just  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  moisture,  and  no  more:  as  far  as  I  have  wit- 
nessed, every  thing  appears  to  thrive  in  it;  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  think,  that  when  clay  abounds 
in  peach  borders,  &c.  that  very  much  may  be  done  by 
way  of  improving  them.  As  an  instance,  I  last  sum- 
mer applied  a  quanlity  of  burnt  clay  to  some  old  peach 
trees,  and  on  examining  their  roots  in  the  autumn  I 
found  abundance  of  good  young  rools,  growinir  in  com- 
plete bunches;  and  I  believe,  that  were  these  borders 
composed  of  three  parts  of  this  material,  they  would 
not  be  attacked  with  those  diseases  so  prevalent  in 
the  spring,  would  be  more  likely  to  make  their  wood 
with  shorter  joints,  and  ripen  ranch  better  and  earlier 
than  they  could  do  in  a  compost,  strongly  manured. 
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My  manner  of  perloraiing  the  process,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— I  throw  out  a  trench  eight  feet  wide,  and 
about  three  feet  deep;  into  this  1  place  as  much  small 
wood,  or  fagorots,  as  will  fill  the  trench  to  the  level  of 
the  ground,  upon  this  I  place  a  quantity  of  stronger 
wood,  such  as  the  roots  of  old  trees,  Stc.  which  must 
be  reguldted  according  to  the  quantity  of  clay  about 
to  be  burnt:  when  the  whole  is  completed,  I  take  the 
advantage  of  fine  weather  to  light  the  fire;  when  this 
is  done,  the  whole  is  covered  up  with  that  part  of  the 
clay  which  came  last  out  of  the  trench,  as  of  course 
it  is  the  strongest;  as  the  fire  advances,  more  is 
thrown  on  the  heap,  making  an  embankment  with  the 
top  soil,  and  all  that  part  which  contains  any  vegeta- 
ble matter.  As  the  fire  increases,  the  clay  contiguous 
to  the  fire  is  dug  up,  and  thrown  on  the  top,  and 
should  the  weather  prove  dry,  there  will  seldom  re- 
quire any  addilior.  of  fuel.  1  have  often  been  of  opi- 
nion that  I  could  add  to  the  mass,  until  it  reached  to 
the  height  of  a  garden  wall  ten  feet  high. 

As  tlie  violence  of  the  heat  subsides,  I  spread  out 
the  soil,  which,  from  the  carbonaceous  principles  it 
receives  in  the  process,  is  rendered  in  point  of  rich- 
ness, fully  equal  to  .=oot.  Indeed,  I  calculate  that  the 
ground  so  healed  will  require  no  manure,  for  at  least 
four  or  five  years,  as  every  species  of  vegetable  ap- 
pears to  grow  much  too  strong  for  the  first  two  years, 
with  doing  nothing  more  than  giving  a  slight  raking. 
The  clay  here,  probably  is  superior  to  that  in  some 
other  places,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter it  naturally  contains,  I  conceive  a  portion  of  it  is 
converted  into  lime,  in  the  process  of  burning. 

Burning  clay,  entirely  destroys  every  species  of  in- 
sect and  pernicious  weed,  and  on  whole  quarters, 
where  the  process  was  performed  years  ago,  1  have 
scarcely  observed  either  slug  or  snail. 

1  have  no  doubt,  the  business  might  be  done  with 
good  success  and  very  little  expense,  where  furze  and 
heath  could  be  readily  obtained;  and  as  it  would  take 
more  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  such  materials, 
it  would  tend  to  enrich  the  mass  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree. As  the  price  of  making  up  faggots  almost 
amounts  to  their  real  value,  we  have  taken  the  wood 
direct  to  the  trench,  without  that  process,  which  has 
answered  very  well. 

I  make  it  a  rule,  never  to  burn  more  clay  on  a  given 
quarter,  than  the  space  requires  to  correct  the  soil,  as 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  labor  to  remove  it  from  place 
to  place;  and  as  it  may  be  operated  upon  close  to  any 
tree  or  crop  without  danger,  it  is  more  desirable  to 
perform  the  operation  on  the  spot.  The  fire  will 
sometimes  require  probing,  to  allow  the  air  to  enter; 
but  I  never  wish  to  see  much  smoke  escape,  as  I  am 
certain  it  greatly  contributes  to  enrich  the  earth. 
There  will  require  no  particular  caution  with  regard 
to  burning  the  clay  too  much;  it  will  be  seen,  that  as 
the  wood  consumes,  the  first  course  of  clay  will  fall 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tiench,  and  this  will  perpetually 
lake  place  until  the  whole  of  the  wood  is  consumed 
by  the  fire,  by  which  time,  a  body  of  hot  clay  will 
have  fallen  to  the  bottom:  when,  to  secure  success,  I 
level  down  the  heap,  but  take  particular  care  not  to 
break  or  pulverize  the  compost — the  more  this  is  avoid- 
ed, the  longer  it  will  retain  its  fertilizing  qualities. 

Those  who  have  new  vine  borders  to  make,  could  not 
do  better  than  add  to  their  compost  one-third  of  burnt 
clay,  as  the  average  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  this 
island  never  properly  suits  the  constitution  of  vines.  I 
think  it  would  prove  an  excellent  corrector,  and  prevent 
those  troublesome  insects,  the  wire  worms,  from  injur- 
ing the  roots  of  the  vine,  and  the  cost,  in  most  places, 
would  be  very  trifling.  I  think,  too,  that  it  would  be 
well  calculated  for  any  thing  that  requires  mulching,  fur 
applying  liquid  manure  does  not  in  the  least  consoli- 
date it.  Tills  is,  I  consider  a  great  recommendation. 
If  you  think  these  observations  of  any  importance, 
you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  them  in  an  early 
number.  And  believe  me  to  be,  gentlemen,  yours,  Stc. 
(jEORQE  Stafford. 
lVillersly,July,  19,  1831. 
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(From  Fessenden'3  N.  E.  Farmer's  Almanac  ) 
FOOD  FOR  FATTING  CATTLE. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  we  believe  correctly, 
that  it  is  not  profitable,  generally  speaking,  to  fatten 
cattle  on  any  kind  of  grain.  Lawrence,  on  neat  cat- 
tle, asserts,  that  "corn  (by  which  is  meant  oals,  bar- 
ley, rye,  peas,  beans,  wheat,  &.c.)  cannot  be  used  in 
the  fattening  of  bullocks  and  sheep  except  in  seasons 
of  superabundant  plenty."  Even  Indian  corn  is  often 
too  costly  food  to  be  used  solely  or  chiefly  for  the  pro- 
fitable fattening  of  cattle;  and  grass,  hay  and  roots 
are  the  materials,  which  true  economy  requires.*  It 
is,  however,  asserted,  that  beef  fattened  on  oil  cake, 
raw  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  will  not  be  so  firm,  nor  of 
so  good  a  quality,  other  things  being  equal,  as  that 
which  is  fattened  on  Indian  corn.  If  that  be  true,  it 
might  be  well  to  commence  feeding  with  turnips,  po- 
tatoes, &c.  and  give  the  animals  richer  food  as  they 
increase  in  fatness.  An  able  writer  observes  that, 
"with  respect  to  feeding,  the  first  rule  is,  little  at  a 
time  and  often;  because  experience  has  shown  that 
animals  that  eat  much  in  a  short  time  do  not  fatten  so 
well  as  those  which  eat  less,  but  more  slowly  and 
frequently.  The  second  rule  is  to  begin  the  course 
with  cabbage  and  turnips;  then  to  employ  carrots  and 
potatoes,  and  lastly,  Indian,  oat,  or  barley  meal,  the 
JNIarch  bean,or  the  gray  pea.  These  aliments  ought 
to  be  varied  five  or  six  times  a  day,  and  oftener  if 
convenieni;  and  instead  of  always  reducing  them  to 
flour,  there  is  an  advan tage  in  sometimes  boiling  them . 
A  little  salt,  given  daily,  is  very  useful." 

It  would  be  advantageous  to  the  community  of  far- 
mers, if  something  like  the  following  experiments 
were  made  and  their  results  published.  Let  a  num- 
ber of  cattle  of  similar  or  the  same  breed,  age,  pro- 
pensity to  fatten,  as  ascertained  by  hand,  &c.  &c.  be 
fattened  at  the  same  time.  Let  one  be  fed  entirely 
on  potatoes  raw,  a  second  on  the  same  root,  steamed 
or  boiled,  a  third  be  made  one-half  or  two-thirds  fat 
on  potatoes,  and  his  fatting  completed  with  Indian 
corn;  a  fourth  be  fatled  on  Indian  corn  or  corn  meal; 
a  fifth  be  fed  with  a  mixture  of  all  these  kinds  of 
food,  given  together  in  the  same  mess,  or  in  diflferent 
messes.  The  first  food  in  the  morning  for  the  last 
mentioned  bullock,  might  be  a  small  quantity  of  pota- 
toes, pumpkins,  or  turnips;  the  second,  ruta  baga  or 
carrots,  mangold  wurzel  or  parsnips.  Then,  as  the 
last  course  of  the  day's  feast,  give  Indian  meal  or 
other  food,  the  richest  you  have.  It  would  be  well 
likewise  to  try  the  virtues  of  sweet  apples.  The 
most  important  object  of  such  experiments,  however, 
would  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  beef  or  cattle  fat- 
tened on  potatoes  or  other  roots,  raw,  or  boiled  or 
steamed,  is  eqwd  in  quality  to  that  which  is  fattened 
on  Indian  corn.  If  not,  whether  an  ox  may  not  be 
made  nearly  fat  enough  for  profit  on  roots  and  hay, 
his  fatting  completed  on  corn,  and  the  flesh  be  as  good 
as  if  he  had  been  fattened  wholly  on  corn.  And  if  an 
ox  partly  fattened  on  roots,  and  his  fattening  com- 
pleted on  corn  gives  as  good  beef  as  one  wholly  fed  on 
coin,  the  question  arises,  how  long  a  lime  will  it  re- 
quire to  give  the  beef  its  good  qualities  arising  from 
the  corn?  We  know,  as  respects  swine,  that  fiiriners 
make  them  partly  fat  on  any  thing  which  they  will 
devour,  and  then  feed  them  for  some  tiine  before  they 
are  killed  with  Indian  corn  or  meal  to  '•harden  the 
Jlcsh,"  as  they  express  it.  And  perhaps  the  same 
process  will  answer  as  well  for  beef  cattle.  Some 
farmers  say  that  the  red  or  La  Plata  potato,  given 
raw  to  swine,  makes  as  good  pork  as  that  which  is 
corn  fed.  Others  say  that  any  kind  of  potato,  if 
steamed  or  boiled,  will  make  as  good  pork  as  can  be 
made  of  corn.  If  (his  be  true  of  pork,  it  may  be  so 
of  beef. 

'  See  a  communication  for  the  New  England  Farmer. 
Vol.  1.  p.  234. 


It  is  a  truth,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  repeated 
experiments,  that  food  for  swine,  fermented  and  be- 
come a  little  acid,  will  go  further  and  fatten  them 
faster  than  vnfcrmented  food  of  the  same  quantity. — 
But  it  is  not,  we  believe,  generally  known  in  this 
country,  that  add  food  is  most  valuable  for  neat  cat- 
tle in  certain  circumstances.  Mr.  Bordley,  (a  cele- 
brated American  writer  on  rural  economy,)  however, 
asserts,  that  "oxen  made  half  fat,  or  in  good  plight, 
on  grass  or  turnips,  are  then  soon  finished  in  France 
upon  a  sotir  food,  prepared  as  follows:  rye  meal, 
(buckwheat  or  Indian  corn  meal  may  be  tried)  with  wa- 
ter, is  made  into  a  paste,  which  in  a  few  days  ferments, 
and  becomes  sour;  this  is  then  diluted  with  water 
and  thickened  with  hay  cut  into  chaff  which  the  oxen 
sometimes  refuse  the  first  day,  but  when  dry,  they 
drink  and  prefer  it.  All  the  husbandmen  are  decid- 
edly of  opinion  that  they  fatten  much  belter  because 
of  the  acidity.  They  give  it  thrice  a  day,  and  a  large 
ox  thus  eats  22  lbs.  a  day.  Maize  [Indian]  meal,  or 
maize  steeped  till  sour,  should  be  tried.  This  sour- 
ness is  given  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  their  fat- 
tening, and  they  eat  about  7i  bushels  of  meal,  value 
four  dollars. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation be  not  carried  too  far.  The  paste  should  not 
become  moldy,  nor  the  liquid  food  in  the  slightest 
degree  putrid.  We  think,  moreover,  that  there  is 
reason  in  waiting  till  animals  become  "half  fat,"  or 
in  good  plight,  before  they  are  fed  with  acid  food.— 
Acide,  like  alcohol,  create  appetite  by  stimulating 
the  stomach;  but  if  long  continued,  they  weaken  the 
digestive  powers,  and  in  time  totally  destroy  the 
tone  of  the  stomach.  The  animal  will  then  be  visit- 
ed w'ah  what  in  a  human  subject  would  be  called 
dyspepsia,  or  a  want  of  the  power  of  digestion;  fat- 
tenmg  him  will  bo  out  of  the  question,  and  he  will 
be  worth  but  little  more  than  the  value  of  his  hide. 
The  constitution  of  an  ox  may  be  destroyed  by  ex- 
cessive eating;  and  it  is  only  towards  the  close  of 
his  days,  near  the  last  stage  of  his  preparation  for 
the  butcher,  that  he  should  he  allowed  to  become  an 
epicure,  and  indulged  with  as  much  as  he  can  eat  of 
rich  and  high  seasoned  food. 

Store  keep  should  neither  be  too  rich  nor  too 
abundant;  and  if  an  ox  is  once  made  fat,  and  then 
loses  Ins  flesh,  he  is  like  one  of  Pharaoh's  lean  kine: 
the  more  he  devours  the  leaner  he  becomes.  If 
young  cattle  are  kept  in  rich  pastures  in  summer, 
and  poor  fodder  in  winter, — sometimes  stuffed,  at 
other  times  starved, — they  lose  their  disposition  to 
fatten.  To  such  cattle  Mr.  Lawrence  alludes  when 
he  says:  "It  is  extremely  imprudent,  indolently  to 
continue  at  high  keep,  animals  which  do  not  thrive: 
I  advert  chiefly  to  individuals,  with  which  the  first 
loss  is  always  the  least."  "Stock  cattle,"  said  Mr. 
Bordley,  "are  kepi;  others  are  fattened.  The  feed- 
ing is  different.     Cattle  kept,  need  no  kind  of  grain, 

nor  even  hay,  unless  to  cows  about  calving  time. 

Straw,  with  any  ^uicy  food,  (such  as  roots  or  drank,*) 
abundantlysuflicesforkeeping  cattle  in  heart  through 
the  winter,  provided  they  are  sheltered  from  cold 
rains.  Mr.  Bakewell  kept  his  fine  cattle  on  straw 
and  turnips  in  winter."  "A  drank  for  keeping  cattle 
may  be  made  thus; — roots,  chaff,  or  cut  straw  and 
salt,  boiled  together  with  a  good  quantity  of  water; 
the  roots  cut  or  mashed.  The  cattle  drink  the  water, 
and  eat  the  rest.  Drank  for  fattening  cattle  thus: — 
roots,  meal,  flaxseed,  chaff,  or  cut  straw  and  salt, 
well  boiled  together  in  a  plenty  of  w.iter.  If  given 
warm,  not  hot,  it  is  better."  The  same  author  says, 
"Hay,  meal,  and  linseed  jelly,  with  drank,  must  be 
excellent  food  in  stall  fattening.  Linsiod  jelly  is 
thus  made: — seven  quarts  of  water  to  one  of  flax- 
seed, steeped  in  apart  of  the  water  forty-eight  hours; 
then  add  the  remaining  water,  cold,  and  boil  it  gently 
two  hours,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  burning. 

*  The  word  drank  is  given  us  by  Count  Rumford,  for 
distinguishing  Ihia  composition  from  common  water. 
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It  is  cooled  in  tubs,  and  given  mixed  with  any  meal, 
bran,  or  cut  chaff.  Each  bullock  (large)  has  two 
quarts  oi  jelly  a  day;  equal  to  a  little  more  than  one 
quart  of  seed  in  Jour  daijs." 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
PRESERVING  GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

If  the  common  vegetables,  grown  in  gardens,  for 
family  use  during  the  winter,  are  worth  the  trouble 
of  cultivating,  they  are  surely  worth  the  additional 
trouble  of  preserving  after  they  are  grown;  yet  how 
often  do  we  see  them  neglected  until  they  are  either 
destroyed  by  cattle  or  hogs,  or  become  frozen  with 
the  ground,  which  prevents  their  use  during  that 
part  of  the  season  when  a  fine  supply  of  vegetables 
is  most  conducive  to  health. 

Every  farmer  who  values  his  reputation  will  en- 
deavor to  prevent  the  destruction  of  his  vegetables 
by  cattle;  and  those  who  pay  proper  attention  to  their 
own  health  and  comfort  will  endeavor  to  secure  their 
vegetables  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render  them 
most  desirable  for  the  table. 

Although  directions  may  be  found,  in  almost  every 
work  on  gardening,  for  securing  vegetables  for  dif- 
ferent seasons,  yet  we  trust  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  will  be  found  acceptable. 

For  Preserving  Caubaoes. — Cabbages  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  frost  is  sufficient  to  freeze 
the  ground,  without  injury.  They  should  then  be 
pulled  during  a  fine  day,  and  hung  up  by  the  roots 
until  all  the  water  is  drained  from  the  head;  after 
which,  when  there  is  plenty  of  cellar  room,  they 
should  be  set  in  the  cellar,  with  their  roots  in  good 
garden  earth.  Some  prefer  putting  them  in  trenches 
in  a  dry  part  of  the  garden,  setting  them  upright  in 
the  ground,  and  placing  two  boards  in  such  a  position 
as  to  form  a  ridge  over  the  heads,  which  is  to  be 
covered  with  earth.  Others  recommend  putting 
them  in  a  trench  with  the  heads  downward,  and 
covering  them  with  straw,  over  which  a  little  earth 
is  thrown,  leaving  the  roots  above  the  earth.  By 
this  course  the  roots  are  destroyed  so  as  to  be  unfit 
for  setting  in  the  spring.  We  have  heard  it  recom- 
mended to  cut  the  heads  from  the  roots,  leaving  five 
orsi.x  inches  of  the  stalk  to  each;  the  end  of  which 
is  to  be  hollowed  out,  so  a's'to  be  capable  of  holding 
about  a  g'.U  of  water.  When  thus  prepared,  they 
are  to  be  hung  up  by  strings  tied  around  the  stalks, 
with  the  heads  downward,  and  the  cavities  in  the 
stalks  filled  wilh  water.  If  hung  in  a  cellar  free 
from  frost,  it  is  said  that  heads  may  be  kept  in  this 
manner  fresh  most  of  the  winter. 

For  Preserving  Potatoes  for  the  Table. — 
Those  who  would  have  fine  potatoes  for  their  tables 
should  recollect,  that  by  exposure  to  the  light  pota- 
toes may  be  rendered  unfit  for  family  use.  When 
potatoes  are  dug  they  should  be  assorted,  and  those 
intended  for  the  table  put  into  bins  or  barrels  and 
covered  with  sand.  This  will  entirely  exclude  the 
light,  and  keep  the  potatoes  as  fresh  as  when  first 
taken  from  the  ground.  Those  who  bury  potatoes 
in  the  field  should  select  ground  whicli  is  free  from 
surface  water.  It  is  thought  that  heaps  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  bushels  keep  bettor  than  when  largo 
quantities  are  put  together.  Let  them  be  covered 
first  wilh  straw,  after  which  a  covering  of  four  or 
five  inches  of  earth  will  be  sufficient.  Earth  that  is 
fine  and  compact  is  found  to  keep  potatoes  better 
than  loose  sand.  It  is  often  the  case  in  the  spring, 
that  potatoes  are  removed  from  the  cellar  or  the 
field,  where  they  have  been  kept  through  the  winter, 
and  placed  on  floors  in  out  buildings,  where  they  are 
spread  and  exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  This  in  a 
short  time  renders  them  unfit;  for  the  table.  If  they 
are  removed  to  such  situations,  they  should  be  kept 
in  dark  rooms  or  covered  with  dry  sand,  and  the 
sprouts  removed.  By  such  minagement  potatoes 
may  be  kept  perfectly"  fresh  until  July,  or  the  season 
when  early  potatoes  are  fit  for  market. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Uegister.) 
SKIPPERS  IN  BACON. 

Mr.  Editor: — There  is  a  very  general  disposition 
in  mankind,  and  in  womankind  too,  to  do  things  in 
any  other  way  than  the  most  direct.  Wilh  many,  a 
simple  mode  of  accomplishing  an  object  has  no  charms; 
something  of  mummery  and  mystification  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  lo  recommend  a  scheme  to  their  favor- 
able notice. 

We  see  often  in  newspapers,  and  every  year  in 
almanacs,  sage  receipts  fur  blockading  smoke  houses 
against  the  inroads  of  those  destructive  little  animals 
called  skippers;  and  how  much  red  pepper,  trash  to- 
bacco, pennyroyal.  Sic.  have  been  vainly  wasted  for 
this  purpose  in  Virginia,  nobody  can  calculate. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  I  give  you  my 
method  of  prevention.  It  has  two  recommendations — 
simpliriiy  and  efficiency. 

Smoke  the  meat  every  day,  until  it  is  smoked 
enough;  and  on  the  very  day  that  the  smoking  is  dis- 
continued, pafik  in  hogsheads,  barrels,  or  boxes:  they 
need  not  to  be  air  tight,  but  it  is  necessary  lo  have  no 
holes  or  cracks  in  them  larg-e  enough  lo  admit  the 
small  fly,  that  is  the  mother  of  skippers.  A  lady  to 
whom  I  communicated  this  plan  in  conversation,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  used  bags  to  keep  her  bacon 
in.  Skippers  were  found  in  but  one  of  them;  and  in 
that  there  was  a  hole. 

This  system  has  succeeded  perfectly  wilh  me  for 
several  years.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  original;  but 
I  cannot  suppo-e  any  thing  so  simple  and  so  reasonable 
was  never  tried  by  others.  D. 


TO  PREPARE  COLD  POTATOES. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  start,  and  ask,  "Who 
don't  know  how  to  warm  cold  potatoes?"  Why,  a 
great  many  don't  know  how  to  do  it  as  it  should  be 
done.  In  travelling,  I  have  rarely  met  with  potatoes 
prepared  in  the  following  manner,  and  I  never  found 
any  that  were  half  as  good.  Tastes  differ  I  admit, 
but  the  experiment  is  easily  made. 

Slice  them  into  a  frying-pan;  and  over  a  quart  of 
potatoes,  pour  half  a  tea-cup  full  of  good  cream  (but 
no  water),  first  sprinkling  on  a  little  salt.  Cover  it 
closely;  and  after  it  begins  lo  boil,  stir  them  a  few 
times,  till  the  pan  is  nearly  dry,  but  not  burnt.  Then 
dish  them.  Y. 


ZaZSOJESIiIiANEOVS. 


INDI.\N  CAKES,  OR  PONE, 

For  tnaking  Indian  cakes. — To  one  quart  of  milk 
add  three  eggs — beat  them  well — then  add  as  much 
meal  as  will  make  a  baiter  of  the  same  consistency 
as  is  used  for  buckwheat  cakes,  pour  it  into  a  bake- 
kelile,  and  bake  as  for  other  cakes.  When  sour 
inilk  can  be  had,  it  is  to  be  preferred,  into  which  jmt 
some  peailash  as  for  making  biscuits. 

When  cakes  aie  made  according  to  the  above  direc- 
tions, most  people  prefer  them  lo  wheat  bread,  and 
no  doubt  they  are  more  healthy.  They  should  be 
eaten  warm,  and  with  a  cup  of  coffee  make  an  excel- 
lent breakfast.  In  addition  to  all  other  recommenda- 
tions, they  are — economical. 


TO  MAKE  SALT  BUTTER  FRESH. 

Put  four  pounds  of  salt  butter  into  a  churn  with 
four  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  a  small  p-rtion  of 
arnotto.  Churn  them  togethei,  and  in  about  an  hour 
take  out  the  b.itter,  and  treat  it  exactly  as  fresh 
butler,  by  washing  it  in  water  and  adding  the  cus- 
tomary quantity  of  salt  This  is  a  singular  expe- 
riment The  butter  gains  about  three  ounces  in  each 
pound,  and  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  fresh  butler. 
It  would  be  greatly  improived  by  the  addition  ot  two 
or  three  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  in  powder.  A  com- 
mon earthen  churn  answers  the  same  purpose  as  a 
wooden  one,  and  may  be  purchased  at  any  pot  shop. 
—  Guod^ells  Farmer. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
ON  READING  AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS. 

I  apprehend  that  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  va- 
lediction of  the  late  able  editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, has  been  misunderstood.  "A  DESIRE  TO  read" 
political  papers,  amusing  anecdotes,  and  fictitious  ad- 
ventures, is  not  uncommon;  but  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  reading  that  was  meant;  neither  is  it  such  as  a 
friend  to  Agriculture  could  recommend.  The  simple 
fact,  that  a  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  are  not  farmers,  is  enough  lo  prove  a  lamen- 
table want  of  true  taste  among  many  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil. 

To  have  no  "desire  to  read"  agricultural  papers, 
is  mie  thing;  and  to  hold  them  in  ftontempt,  may  be 
another.  It  is  probable  that  G.  B.  Smith  had 
both  in  view  when  he  wrote.  I  know  some  farmers 
who  sneei  at  the  intimation  that  there  is  something 
yet  for  them  to  learn  —  and  they  are  not  far  wrong; — 
for  owing  to  their  obstinacy,  prejudice,  and  self-suffi- 
ciency, they  are  not  in  the  way  to  learn.  I  nevei 
found  one  of  this  class  among  our  best  farmers. 

The  idea,  though  so  plain,  that  no  man  can  be  too 
well  informed  of  his  own  business,  seems  never  lo 
have  entered  their  heads.  Ask  them  to  subscribe  for 
the  Genesee  Farmer,  and  they  reply,  "La!  we  know 
more  about  farming  already  than  we  can  practice." — 
These  would  fairly  come  in  for  a  share  of  that  inheri- 
lance. 

Another  class  of  farmers  say  on  such  occasions, 
"  We  lake  as  many  papers  as  we  can  possibly  read  or 
afford" — not  an  agricultural  paper  among  them! — 
Their  right  to  that  bequest  would  also  be  undisputed. 

He  who  feels  sure  that  he  knows  enough,  is  not  far 
advanced  in  knowledge;  and  hence  it  is  that  many  of 
our  old  stock  of  farmers  are  left  on  the  back  ground 
by  men  who  were  never  brought  up  to  the  business. 
In  looking  round  the  country,  I  find  that  some  of  our 
best  farmers  have  been  mechanics — from  the  currier's 
board,  the  lap  stone,  and  the  anvil;  and  similar  cases 
have  been  observed  in  other  countries,"  and  in  other 
kinds  of  business.  In  England,  it  has  been  remarked 
of  the  manufacturers,  that  nearly  all  the  improvements 
have  been  introduced  by  men  from  other  employments. 
The  old  stock,  like  those  who  hold  book  farming  in 
contempt,  were  content  to  know  no  more  than  their 
fiilhers. 

I  do  not  mean  that  an  apprenticeship  to  farming  is 
of  no  use,  or  that  it  does  not  give  persons  so  educat- 
ed, great  advantages;  but  I  mean  if  such  persons  think 
they  have  learned  every  thing  within  that  period, 
worth  knowing;  or  that  it  is  useless  to  read  or  converse 
on  agricultural  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  knowing 
more,  they  are  greatly  mistaken;  and  I  am  therefore 
of  opinion  that  the  late  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer gave  wise  counsel  lo  our  farmers  when  he  said, 
"Read  agricultural  papers  Ihai  you  may  obtain  agri- 
ciiUural  know 'edge." 


Cheap  Antidote. — There  is  not  a  house  in  the 
coimtry  that  dues  not  contain  a  remedy  for  poisoning, 
if  inslantly  administered.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
iwu  tea-spoonfuls  of  made  mjstard,  mixed  in  warm 
water,  its  acts  as  an  in.stantaneous  emetic.  Making 
this  simple  antidote  known,  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  many  a  fellow  creature  from  an  untimely 
death. — A'ew  Ensl  ind  Farmer. 


Fot/R  Guineas  per  Quart  for  Green  Peas. — 
At  Covent  Garden  market  this  morning,  some  green 
peas  were  exhibited,  for  which  four  guineas  per  quart 
(shelled)  was  a.5ked;  also  some  raspberries,  at  2s.  6d. 
per  ounce. — London  Courier,  Ulh  April. 

•Gen.  Far.  vol.  iii.  p.  29S,  col.  2,  near  the  bottom. 
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frices  Cnrreut  in  JVew  iTork,  A^ovemher  9. 
Beeswax,  yellow,  18  a  20.   Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .14^ 
«18;   Upland,  .13a.l6J;   Alabama,  .13  a. 18.      Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp,  jd.  .20  a  .22;  Flax,  .18  a  .19.       Flax, 

American,  20  a  22.  Flaxseed,  1  iiush. clean, a ; 

rough,  13.50  a  . ;    Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.62  a  6.68; 

Canal,.5.6Ua5.S8;  Bait.  Howard  st.  6.25  o  6. SO;  Rh'd 
city  mills,  6.75 a  7.00;  country,  S.Toce.OO;    Alexand'a, 

6.00  a ;  Fredericksburg,  o."5  a ;   Petersburg, 

COO  a ;  Uyc  flour,  3."o  a ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.    3.62  a  3.75,  per  lihd.    16.50  a Grain,  Wheat, 

North, a ;  Vir.  1.16  a j   Hyc,  North,  .80  a 

— ;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .13  a  .'O.  Barley,  .12  a  — ; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .35  a  40;  Pea.s,  white,  dry,  1  bu. 
1.00  a  1.50;  Beans,  T  bu.  10.00  a  12.00;  Proi-isioiw,Beef, 

mess,  8.50  a  9  00;  prime, a ;   cargo,  5.50  a 

fi.75;  Pork,  mess,  bbl.  16.75  a  17.00  prime,  11.75  a 
12.00;  Lard,  lOJ  a  II. 


FRUIT  TREIiS. 
All  orders  for  IrT^uit  Trees,  will   be  executed   wilh 
exactness  and  promptitude,  at  this  Establishment. 

We  have  no  nursery  of  our  own,  yet  forward  enough 
to  sell  from,  but,  we  think  we  know  where  to  get 
trees  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  also,  where  to  not  get 
them.  We  charge  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  of  orders,  at  the  nursery  prices.  This  is  the 
6»(  season  for  transplanting,  and  wo  remind  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends,  that  we  are  ready  to  serve  Ihem. 
I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 
^■Imericaii  Farmer  Establislimenl. 

NEW   CHINESE  MULBERRY. 

(J^foriis  Miillii/rnilis.) 

1  have  concluded  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  tree,  lo 
60  cents  per  plant,  or  $5  per  dozen.  The  public  ought 
to  be  aware  of  the  very  important  difference  between 
trees  of  this  variety  on  iluir  oini  roots,  and  those  en- 
grafted on  White  Mulberry  slocks,  one  of  the  former, 
being  worth  a  dozen  of  the  latter. 

Those  I  offer,  are  not  only  rooted  plants,  but  of  very 
fine  size  and  shape.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

^/nerican  Farmer  Establishment. 

DEVON  BULL. 

The  thorough  bred  bull  Othello,  4  years  old  last 
spring,  if  immediately  applied  for,  will  be  sold  for 
$100.    Apply  to  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Establishment. 

YOUNG  HECTOR. 

For  sale,  the  beautiful  bull  Young  Hector,  17  months 
old,  three-fourth  Durham  blood,  and  very  promising. — 
Price  glOO.     Apply  to  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Establishment. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 
Perennial  rye  grass,  at  $4  a  bushel. 
Poa  pretensis  (fuztop)  for  lawns,  at  26  cts  a  quart. 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  atg2.50  a  bushel. 
Orchard  Grass  at  §3.00  do 

For  sale  at  this  Establishment,  by 
1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
American  Farmer  Establishment. 

DURHAM  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
1  have  the  selling  of  a  very  superior  Durham  Short- 
horn bull,  two  years  old.     Price  $250— and  of  another, 
four  years  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respect. — 
Price  8350.     Address  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

•American  Farmer  Establishment. 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

This  bull,  15  months  old,  seven-eighths  Durham 
Shorthorn,  may  be  had  for  §100,  from 

1. 1.  HITCHCOCK, 
•/American  Farmer  Establishment. 


DEVON  CATTLE— CHEAP. 

A  well  known  breeder  of  Devon  stock  in  Maryland, 
being  about  to  change  his  farming  arrangements,  is 
willing  to  sell  out  his  entire  stock  together  or  separate- 
ly at  a  great  bargain.  It  consists  of  a  bull,  three  or 
four  cows  and  three  heifers,  two  years  old.  All  the 
cows  but  one,  and  all  the  heifers  arc  supposed  to  be 
with  calf  by  the  bull  above  mentioned.  Apply  to 
I.I.  HITCHCOCK, 

Aug.  SO.  ./Jmcr.  farmer  £sla!)/isftme(i(. 


MILK  WHITE  TURKIES. 

A  few  pair  of  these  beautiful  fowls,  are  for  sale  at 
this  Establishment,  at  $5  a  pair. 

They  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  other  known 
breed,  and  for  beauty  far  superior. 

I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 
.American  Farmer  Establishment. 


DEVON  AND  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

onil  other  Superior  Stock,  for  scite. 
To  be  sold,  at  ithe  Three  Tuns  tavern,  on  Saturday, 
the   16th  day  of  November,  at  12  o'clock,  a  variety  of 
Cattle,  of  the  Devon  and  Shorthorn  breeds    of    pure 
blood,  and  superior  in  quality,  consisting  of 

1  Devon  bull,  4  years  old. 

4  do  2i  years  old. 

2  bulls,  half   Devon  and  half  Shorthorn,  one  24 

years  old,  the  other  1^  year. 

5  Devon  heifers,  18  months  old. 

3  Devon  bulls,  15  to  IS  months  old. 

4  Devon  heifers,  with  bull  calves,  from  a  Shorthorn 

bull. 
4  bull  calves,  half  Devon,  half  Shorthorn. 

The  famous  bull  Tecumseh,  is  the  sire  of  all  the 
above  Shorthorn  ofl'spring. 

6  Devou  cows,  in  calf  by  a  Devon  bull. 

6  rams,  of  the  Bakewell  and  Southdown  blood — the 
Bakewells  are  of  the  stock  of  Mr.  Barney. 

1  colt,  of  very  fine  promise,  2  years  old  in  June,  up- 

wards of  sixteen  hands  high — from  Mr.  Willis' 
horse. 

2  colts  of  the  Tom   breed,  one  16   months  old,  the 

other,  2  years  four  months. 
A  Jack  of  the  blood  of  the  Knight  of  Malta,  and  the 
Royal  Gift — about   13    bands   high,   and  of   very 
great  bone;  a  fine  foal  getter. 
A  Mule,  the  colt  of  the  above  Jack,  14  months  old. 
The    above  stock  has  been  raised   on  the  estate  of 
Brooklandwood,  the  residence  of  R.  Caton.     Ajiply  to 
EVAN  HUGHES,  Manager,  or 
Bait.  Oct.  18.  H.  W.  BOOL,  Jiuclimieer. 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  M0ORE,ofrer  for  sale  at  their  Nursery, 
three  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Bel-Air  roads,  a  very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
and  Catawba;  and  other  Grape  PLANTS  and  CUT- 
TINGS, Also,  ornamental  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
among  whicli  are  Morus  MuUicaulis,  and  Italian  White 
Mulberry  for  feeding  Silk  Worms,  Chinese  Alianthus  or 
Tree  of  Heaven,  English  Elm,  Sugar  and  Silver  Leaf 
Maple,  Horse  Chesnut,  Madeira  Nut  or  English  Walnut, 
Silver  Leaf  Poplar,  Tulip  Tree,  and  a  great  assortment 
of  ROSES  and.  other  Ornamental  TREES  and  Shrubs, 
all  of  which  are  larger  and  more  thrifty  than  any  of- 
fered to  the  public  heretofore  by  them — the  season 
proper  for  transplanting  has  arrived,  the  senior  part- 
ner who  resides  at  their  Nursery  and  Farm  will  take 
pleasure  in  showing  to  visiters  their  extensive  planta- 
tions. If  five  hundred  and  upwards  of  Peach  or  Ap- 
ple Trees  are  taken  direct  from  the  Nursery  by  one 
person,  without  packing,  20  per  cent,  will  be  deducted 
from  the  very  low  prices  as  named  in  Nursery  Cata- 
logue for  1834,  just  published,  which  see  for  further 
particulars;  annexed  to  Catalogue  are  some  useful  in- 
structions on  planting  trees,  time  of  sowing  seed,  &c. 
to  be  had  at  the  Nursery  or  Store,  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  streets,  gratis,  where  orders  if  left  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  care  and  despatch.  Nov.  15. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

The  subscriber  has  the  sole  agency  in  this  city  for 
disposing  of  FRUIT  TREES,  from  the  Nursery  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Reeves,  of  New  Jersey,  which  establishment 
has  gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its 
trees  and  their  fruit,  a  specimen  of  which  can  now  be 
seen  at  my  store.  He  will  also  receive  orders  for 
fruit  trees,  to  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Saml.  Gray,  whose 
trees  are  already  well  known  in  this  vicinity,  orders 
for  this  season  should  be  forwarded  immediately. 

J.  S.  EAST.MAN. 

N.  B.  In  store  SEED  RYE,  of  prime  quality,  and 
also  red  chalf  and  red  bearded  WHE.\T.       J.  S.  E. 

Oct.  25. 


B.A.Z.TZXaORZ:   PRICES  CTTRRSMT. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  4.00  a  4.00; 
brown  and  red,  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  o  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.0U  a   15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a  20.00;  fine  yellow, 

18.00  a  25.00— Virginia,  4.00  a Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.00.  The  inspections 
of  the  week  comprise  191  bhds.  Maryland;  38  hhda. 
Ohio— total  229  hhds. 

Flour. — Best  while  wheat  family,  6.75  a  7.25;  2<' 
quality,  6.25  a  6.75;  super  Howard  street,  5.624  a  5.75; 

(wagon  price,  5.50,  a ;)  city  mills,  5.624  "   5.75; 

city  mills,  extra,  6.124  a  — .—Corn  Meal,  per  100  lbs. 
1.50  a  1.56.  — Grain,  red  wheat,  1.15  a  1.17;  white 
do  1  20  a  1.25. — Corn,  yellow,  63  a  65;  white,  62  a  63;   • 

in  the  ear,  2.50  a per  bbl.;    Rve,  70  a  — ;  chop 

rye,  per   100  lbs.  1.56  a  Oats,  33  a  35 — Beans, 

1.00  a . — Peas,  red  eye,  60  a  — ;  black  eye,  75  a 

— ;  lady  peas,  95  a  — . — Cloverseed,  5.00  a  6.00. 

Ti.MOTuv,  2  50  a  3.00.— Orchard  Grass,  3.00  a ; 

Tall  Meadow  Uat  Grass  2.50  a ;  Herd's,  1.25  o 

Lucerne  374  a  —  lb. — Barlet,  75  a  Flaxseed, 

1.37  a  1.50.— Cotton,  Va.  M  a  15;  Lou.  16  a  18;  Alab. 
14  a   16;  Tenn.  14  a  15;  Upland   15  a   16  — Whiskei, 

hhds.   1st   p.  28   a  ;   in  bbls.  29  a   30. Wooi,, 

fl'ashed.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  70;  American 
Full  Blood,  50  a  55;  three  quarters  do.  45  a  50;  half 
do.  40  a  45;  quarter  do.  37  a  40;  common  34  a  37.— 
Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35;  American 
Full  Blood,  26  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  24  a  26;  half 
do.  22  a  24;  quarter  do.  22  a  24;  common,  22  a  24. — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  |I65  a  ISO;  country,  dew  rotted,  8 
a  7c.  lb.  water  rotted,  7  a  Sc— Feathers,  —  a  40. — 
Plaster   Paris,  per  ton,    3.75  a  4.00;  ground,    1.374   " 

bbl. — Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

a  35.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  75.00  a  85.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  4.75  a  5.50.— Oak  wood,  3.25  a  3.75;  Hickory, 
4.75  a  5.00;  Pine,  2.50. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial,  Large  Product  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  by 
Henry  Thompson,  Esq  ;  On  the  Intermixture  of  the 
Farina  of  Fruit;  Recipes  for  making  Pone  Bread 
and  for  red  Pickle  Cabbage— Internal  Improvements — 
Address  delivered  before  the  Rockbridge  Agricultural 
Society,  at  their  Show  and  Fair  at  Fancy  Hill,  on  the 
ISIh  of  October,  by  Dr.  Robert  G.  Barton,  President — 
On  the  value  of  Gama  or  Sesame  Grass— Shoeing 
Horses— Report  on  Tillage,  by  John  McVean,  from  the 
Reports  made  to  the  Wheatland  Agricultural  Society, 
New  York — Potato  Blossoms,  account  of  some  espsr- 
imcnts— Estimate  of  the  Waste  of  Corn,  in  Agricul- 
ture, in  England — Scraps — On  the  utility  of  Burning 
Clay,  as  a  means  of  correcting  the  soil  for  Gardens,  by 
.Mr.  Stafford,  gardcntr  to  R.  Arkwright,  Esq.  Derby- 
shire, England— On  Food  for  Fattening  Cattle — Pre- 
serving Garden  Vegetables — Skippers  in  Bacon — To 
Prepare  Cold  Potatoes— Indian  Cakes,  or  Pone — To 
make  Salt  Butter  Fresh — On  reading  Agricultural  Pa- 
pers—Cheap Antidote  for  Poison — Hig-h  Price  of 
Green  Peas  in  London — Prices  in  the  New  York  and 
Baltimore  Markets — Advertisements. 


GENERAL 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  EstablishmeuU 

COMPRISING, 

A  Seed  .ind  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  OlBcc  of  the  American  Kar.mer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Slock 
and  Esperimenlal  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

g:^  An  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Citalogiie  ol'  Seeds,"  8ic. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

AcENTS  FOR  THE  Farmkr. — All  poslmiistprs  arc  requested 
lo  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  re(iuire  u  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  lernis,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  lo  retain  one  doll.'tr  fur  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  oilier  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets 
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BALTiiMORE,  Friday,  Nov.  22,  1833, 


GREAT  CORiN  RACE  for  One  Thousand 
Dollars,  over  llie  'I'albot  and  Dorchester  course, 
in  1834. 

This  is  the  sort  of  sport  we  like — it  is  really  to  our 
tasle.  In  such  contests  some  one  may  win  the  prize, 
but  we  are  confident  that,  unlike  belters  on  horseraces, 
the  losers  will  all  be  guiners  in  the  long  ruu.  Speed 
and  bottom,  say  we,  to  all  the  competitors,  and  may 
they  be  rewarded  for  their  singular  choice  in  amuse- 
ments, as  was  i\lidas,  of  olJ,  for  his  proference  in  the 
musical  contests  of  a  brace  of  windy  gods — may  they 
each  acquire  not  merely  a  pair,  but  a  multitude  of 
long  cars.  By  the  way,  we  liope  as  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle  suggests,  that  it  shall  be  made  a  condition 
of  the  race,  that  each  competitor  furnish  a  statement 
of  his  method  of  cultivation,  variety  of  seed  used,  &.c. 
&c.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

One  Tlwusand  Dollars! — Azriadtitral  Sweepstake, 
for  Talbot  and  Dorchester  Counties. 

A  sweepstake  proposed  to  the  Agiiculturisls  of  Tal- 
bot and  Dorchester  counties,  on  one  continuous  acre, 
'•a  parallelogram,"  of  "Indian  corn,"  shelled,  to  be 
groivn  the  ensuing  season. 

Measurement  of  land,  and  corn  shelled,  to  be  at- 
tested on  oath.  Twenty  dollars  entrance  money  to 
be  paid  by  each  competitor,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  March,  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Easton  or  Cambridge  newspapers,  of  which  due  no- 
tice shall  be  given,  on  or  before  said  day,  to  Martin 
Goldsborough,  of  Talbot,  or  Joseph  E.  Muse,  of  Dor- 
chester. 

The  stake  entered  shall  not  be  withdrawn  unless 
six  shall  not  have  entered,  by  the  said  first  day  of 
March;  in  which  case,  all  shall  be  void — nor  shall 
the  number  exceed  fifty. 


A  Request. — If  any  of  our  readers  can  furnish  us 
with  a  small  quantity  oi  the  SkinUss  or  Chinese  Oals 
for  seed,  it  will  be  an  important  favor.  We  wish  to 
try  them,  and  know  not  where  to  obtain  seed. 


A  friend  In  Virginia  writes  us  the  following,  under 
recent  date:  "In  the  spring  of  1S32, 1  purchased  from 
our  departed  friend,  R.  K.  Meade,  a  pair  of  his  fine 
Frederick  sheep.  The  ewe  brought  me  a  fine  ewe 
lamb  on  the  l3ih  of  December  following;  and  on  the 
13th  of  July,  just  seven  months  afterwards,  she  brought 
a  ram  lamb." 


Gama  Grass — We  applied  some  weeks  ago  to 
R.  B.  Mason,  Esq.,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
seed  and  roots  of  the  Gama  Grass.  He  sent  us  a 
small  quantity  of  each — for  which  we  tender  him  our 
thanks — which  we  have  planted,  and  of  which  we 
hope  to  give  a  good  account  hereafter.  In  his  reply 
to  our  application  he  bears  the  following  testimony  to 
the  apparent  excellence  of  this  species  of  grass: 

"I  have  thought  that  I  would  not  add  more  than 
what  has  been  said  on  the  great  advantages  of  this 
grass,  until  I  have  made  fully  such  experiments  as 
would  warrant  me  to  place  it  fairly  before  the  public. 
I  am  now  engaged  with  those  experiments.  1  mowed 
on  Saturday  my  little  nurseries,  which  gave  me  about 
one  ton  and  a  half  of  good  hay.  The  stubble  grew 
from  10  o'clock  on  Saturday  until  8  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning  full  one  inch.  This  rapid  growth 
induces  me  to  hope  for  at  least  two  other  cuttings.  I 
find  the  seed  very  difficult  to  gather;  they  drop  off  as 
fast  as  ripe,  one  by  one.  However,  1  have  succeeded 
in  saving  a  small  quantity  of  good  seed, 

"You  ask  if  this  grass  cannot  be  propagated  by 
transplantation?    I  answer,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but 
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this  is  the  best  and  true  mode  to  arrange  a  meadow. 
As  to  the  valuable  properties, as  have  been  described, 
for  fodder,  Sic,  I  have  no  question  of  their  correctness; 
and  as  to  its  value  to  bind  banks  on  the  canals,  Sec, 
I  have  full  proof  on  my  own  farm.  As  to  the  ditt'er- 
ent  soils  it  most  delights  in,  ha,s  been  correctly  stated 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  7th  and  Utli  inst, 
"I  have  before  me  grass,  the  seed  of  which  was 
planted  in  May,  now  about  10  inches  high.  1  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  tools  put  out  this  fall  will 
give  me  a  good  cutting  In  June  following.  When  1 
have  advanced  far  enough  in  my  experiments,  to  war- 
rant my  placing  this  extraordinary  grass  before  the 
public,  which  lo  me  seems  the  best  and  must  valuable 
grass  that  I  have  ever  seen,  1  shall  then  take  great 
pleasure  in  communicating  the  results  to  you.  My 
experiments  will  be  on  a  scale  fully  satisfactory  to 
fairly  test  it  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  haste, 
"I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully, 

"Your  obed't  serv't, 

"Richard  B.  Mason." 


Mr.  Hitchcock: 

The  fly  season  is  past,  but  it  is  good  policy  "in 
lirae  of  peace  to  prepare  for  war."  The  following 
advice  as  to  a  means  for  protecting  horses  and  other 
animals  from  the  very  troublesome  attacks  of  flies,  1 
have  cut  out  of  the  "Yazoo,"  a  paper  printed  in  iMis- 
sissippi.  Whether  it  is  original  in  that  paper,  1  know 
not;  but  I  do  know  that  the  prescription  is  a  peifect 
preventive  of  the  evil.  It  is  tanners'  oil  that  ought  to 
be  used.    Tell  all  your  subscribers  to  Tkv  It. 

Farmers  might  easily  save  the  flesh  of  horses  and 
cows,  and  confer  a  great  kindness  on  their  animals,  in 
preventing  the  usual  annoyance  of  flies,  by  simply  oil- 
ing the  parts  most  exposed.  Flies  will  not  alight  a  mo- 
ment on  the  spot  over  which  an  oiled  sponge  has  been 
pressed.  Probably  either  fish  or  flaxseed  oil  would 
answer,  but  what  I  have  known  used  with  success 
was  the  tanners'  oil.  Every  man  who  is  compassion- 
ate lo  his  beast  ought  to  use  this  simple  remedy;  and 
every  livery  stable,  and  country  inn,  ought  to  have  a 
supply  at  hand  for  the  use  of  travellers. 

Planter. 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated 

Port  Gibson,  Miss.  Oct.  28,  1833. 

"The  prospects  of  the  planters  in  this  country  are 
now  very  good.  The  piice  of  cotton  is  near  a  hundred 
p|r  cent,  more  than  it  has  been  for  several  years  past, 
ami  the  crops  are  excellent.  On  many  of  the  river 
plantations  they  have  made  much  more  than  they  can 
gather  with  the  same  hands.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  stale,  the  crops  are  not  quite  so  good.  In  some 
neighborhoods,  they  have  suflFered  from  drought,  and 
in  others  very  much  from  sickness— not  so  much  from 
cholera  as  from  fevers;  the  latter  having  prevailed  to 
a  very  great  extent  in  almost  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try. The  cholera  did  not  prevail  to  any  very  great 
extent  in  this  neighborhood.  The  crop,  I  should 
think,  will  not  be  diminished  much  by  that  cause. 

"We  had  a  severe  frost  about  a  week  since,  which 
has  produced  considerable  injury  on  some  plantations, 
but  it  will  not  make  any  perceivable  difference  in  the 
quantity  that  will  go  to  market.  P.  H." 


Cotton  Seed  Oil. — We  extract  the  following 
from  the  "Southern  Banner,"  it  being  part  of  a  letter 
from  Launcelot  Johnston,  Esq.,  concerning  a  machine 
he  has  invented  for  the  hulling  of  cotton  seed  prepara- 
tory to  the  expression  from  it  of  the  oil.  After  de- 
scribing his  machine,  Mr.  J.  proceeds  thus: 

Should  any  individual  be  sceptical  as  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  cotton  seed  oil,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  their  doubts  will  be  removed  by  visiting 
my  residence;  as  my  dwelling  house  has  recently  been 
painted  with  that  oil,  and  I  think  it  the  best  painted 
house  in  Georgia. 


It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  that  it  wdl  nut 
answer  for  white  p;iinl;  in  this,  however,  they  are 
much  mistaken.  It  certainly  makes  a  whiter  and  a 
better  coat  with  while  le.id,  than  linseed  oil;  it  is 
longer  drying,  consequenily,  the  coloring  principle 
which  is  i;i  all  vegetable  oils,  has  longer  time  to  eva- 
porate It  rei|uires  no  preparation  for  external  paint- 
ing, only  a  short  time  lo  settle.  To  prepare  it  well 
fur  inside  painting,  it  will  probably  have  lo  undergo 
the  usual  process  for  making  drying  oil,  which  is  un- 
derstood by  all  good  painiers.  It  only  requires  a  little 
boiling  or  filtering  throiinli  pulverized  charcoal,  and 
paper,  to  make  it  an  excellent  lamp  oil.  It  is  well 
know  n  that  paint  is  more  durable  at  the  North  than 
it  is  in  the  South,  which  1  consider  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  linseed  oil  drying  too  soon  in  our 
climate:  if  so,  i  consider  the  cotton  seed  ot!  peculiarly 
and  providentially  adapted  lo  our  cliinale. 

As  yet,  1  have  only  expressed  this  oil  for  my  own 
use,  with  a  wooden  scicw,  of  the  description  which 
is  used  for  packing  cotton.  This  screw  will  answer 
well  for  making  oil  for  domestic  or  plantation  use. 
The  kernel  must  be  beat  or  ground,  and  made  hot  as 
it  is  pressed. 

I  recently  visited  the  North  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  host  mode  of  expressing  oil,  but  before 
my  object  was  accompli.shed,  I  received  accounts  from 
home  of  the  extreme  illness  of  one  of  my  family, 
which  cut  short  my  researches  I  ascertained,  how- 
ever, to  my  satisfaction,  from  gentlemen  engaged  in 
oil  making,  the  old  Dutch  wedge  press  is  the  best, 
particularly  for  the  South,  it  being  both  simple  and 
efficient. 

Whilst  in  Philadelphia,  [  cunsuUed  the  Messrs. 
Freemans  of  that  cily,  on  the  subject  of  cotton  seed 
oil,  they  being  practically  acquainted  with  the  process 
of  expressing  and  refining  the  various  kinds  of  vege- 
table oils.  They  had  received  seed  from  New  Or- 
leans, from  which  they  had  extracted  the  oil  without 
hulling.  I  saw  the  article  after  it  was  clarified,  and 
pronounce  it  the  finest  and  most  limpid  oil  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  are  of  opinion  it  will  not  only  be- 
come an  article  of  food,  but  when  properly  refined 
will  be  esteemed  a  luxury.  They  are  only  prevented 
(they  state)  from  going  into  this  business  from  the 
high  price  which  they  would  have  to  pay  fiir  the  seed; 
as  it  would  cost  in  Philadelphia,  including  the  freight, 
75  cents  per  bushel. 

A  planter  who  makes  100  balesof  cotton,  will  have 
about  3000  bushels  of  the  rough  seed — this  when 
hulled  will  make  him  1000  bushels  of  (in  my  opinion) 
the  most  valuable  grain  raised  at  the  South.  The 
cake,  after  the  oil  is  e.\-pressed,is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  seed  in  the  usual  way  fed  to  stock.  It  only 
requires  a  short  lime  for  hogs  and  cattle  to  become 
fond  of  it.  The  kernel  before  expressed,  contains  more 
oil  than  the  stomach  of  the  animal  can  digest.  Hence 
it  is,  that  cotton  seed  is  not  so  good  for  hogs,  &c.  as 
other  grain,  but  deprive  it  of  a  large  proportion  of  its 
oil,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  grain  preferable  for 
them. 

In  answer  to  the  numerous  applications  by  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans, on  this  subject,  I  refer  them  lo  this  communi- 
cation. I  return  my  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who 
have  so  kindly  offered  to  patronize  my  invention,  by 
purchasing  rights  and  machines.  I  take  this  occasion 
to  state  to  persons  at  a  distance,  that  1  do  not  make, 
as  1  do  not  understand  the  mechanical  part  of  making 
these  machines.  I  shall  feel  amply  compensated  for 
all  which  1  have  done  in  this  important  business,  by 
seeing  patriotic  and  enlerprizing  individuals  success- 
fully engaged  in  this  enterprize,  so  valuable  to  the 
South. 

I  have  engaged  a  competent  workman  to  make  me 
a  press,  and  in  a  short  time  I  hope  to  have  it  in  opera- 
tion; in  the  mean  time,  it  will  afford  me   pleasure  to 
impart  any  information  in  my  power  on  this  subject. 
Launcelot  Joh.nston. 

Jtfadisoii,  Morgan  Co.  Geo.   Oct.  5,  1833. 
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A6IlZCUI.TnRE. 


(From  Ihe  Farmers'  Register.) 
On  the  Propagation  a>d  Habits  of  the  Motii- 

Weevil,  and  Means  Soggested  to  Preve.nt 

ITS  Ravages. 

There  is  nu  insect  wliicli  has  been  more  injurious 
to  the  fanners  of  Virginia,  below  the  mountains,  than 
the  Molh-U'ecvil.  and  there  is  none,  under  the  depre- 
dations ol  whieli  we  suffer,  wliose  origin  and  liablls, 
we  are  less  acnuainled  with.  Foriunalely,  some 
mean?-,  more  or  less  effectual,  have  been  found  to  re- 
strain the  ravages  of  weevil  — or  otherwise,  a  large 
proporiiun  of  the  grain  of  every  crop  of  ci  rn  and 
wheat,  wuu!d  be  devoured  by  the  njaggols  of  these  in- 
sects, and  Ihe  remainder  deteriorated  by  being  ground 
into  meal  wiili  this  animal  admi.Mure.  If  wheat  is 
left  long  in  the  straw  bcfoie  tlirashing,  or  ears  of  corn 
placed  under  circumstances  equally  favorable  to  the 
operations  of  weevil,  the  inside  of  nine  tenths  of  the 
grains  of  both  will  terve  as  a  nest,  and  for  food  for 
their  young.  But  without  knowing,  or  inquiring 
into  the  cause,  it  has  lonj  been  known  that  if  wheal 
is  thrashed  and  made  into  flour,  as  early  as  (without 
regard  to  weevil,)  economy  would  direct,  the  loss 
from  this  cause  is  completely  avoided.  By  compelling 
us,  under  so  heavy  a  penalty,  to  thrash  and  deliver 
our  wheat  to  the  miller  early,  it  is  doubiful  whether 
the  weevil  has  nut  rather  been  serviceable  than  inju- 
rious to  the  wheat  crops  of  those  who  will  profit  by 
80  forcible  a  lesson.  blill,  injmense  quantities  of 
wheat  are  lust  almost  every  year,  merely  from  delay 
in  getting  out  the  grain:  and  in  most  years,  all  corn 
kept  in  the  usual  manner  until  af  er  njidsumrner,  suf- 
fers considerably  I'ruui  the  ravages  of  weevil. 

The  molh- weevil  mutt  be  far  more  numerous  now 
tban  formerly.  From  what  I  liave  heard  of  the  lormer 
late  treading  out  of  wheat  in  Eastern  Virginia,  when 
there  were  no  thrashing  machines — and  the  tobaccocul- 
ture,  then  general,  caused  still  more  delay  in  getting 
the  wheat  to  market — it  seems  certain  that  this  in.-^ect 
could  not  then  have  been  so  plenty  as  in  later  times. 
Still  they  were  so  injurious  as  to  be  considered  a  se- 
rious obstacle  to  the  extension  of  wheat  culture,  the 
remedies  being  thi  n  less  understood  than  since.  We 
learn  from  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letters  from  France, 
that  the  fear  of  introducing  this  formidable  enemy 
into  Europe,  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  unknown, 
was  a  strong  objection  to  the  importa'ion  of  wheat 
from  this  country.  This  fear  was  without  fuunda- 
tion.  The  ravages,  and  the  existence  of  weevil, 
geena  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  very 
slight  variations  are  enough  to  alter  the  slrongly 
tuarkcd  limits  of  ils  habilable  region.  I  have  heard 
that  none  were  known  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  until 
of  late  years:  but  since,  they  have  passed  that  barrier, 
and  are  slowly  ascending  the  country,  following  the 
course  of  the  valley  of  James  river.  They  were  not 
known  formerly  in  the  slate  of  Delaware.  I  infer 
tliis  from  the  indirect  but  conclusive  evidence  con- 
tained in  an  ariicle  from  Delaware,  published  in  the 
Philadtl|)hia  Agricultural  Memoirs,  which  recom- 
mends as  a  gcjud  praclice  the  treading  wheat  from 
the  straw  on  ibe  ground  when  frozen.  If  such  delay 
was  permitted  in  any  country  infested  with  moth- 
weevil,  there  would  be  generally  fuund  in  the  grain 
less  flour  than  bran.  Ti.ese  insects  have  not  been 
known  fur  many  years  tugether  in  some  parts  of  Ma- 
ryland, thoi.gli  very  plenty  both  befur(>  and  alter  si:ch 
long  exemption.  It  is  slated  in  a  leiter  published  in 
the  American  Farmer  (in  1820,)  that  weevil  liad  re- 
appeared on  tl.e  Etistern  ^hore  of  Maryl.Tud  afier  an 
absence  of  perhaps  forty  years,  and  Here  very  de- 
structive to  the  wheat  crops— the  more  so,  no  doubt, 
because  no  precautions  had  been  used  lo  guard  against 
depredations  which  were  so  unusual  and  unexpected. 
On  the  whole,  the  territorial  lin.its  wiihin  which 
Iheee  insects  live,  srcein  to  be  extending,  owing  to 
'the  increased  average  temperature  produced  by  clear- 


ing and  cultivating  the  country:  but  these  limits  are 
sometimes  contracted  greatly,  and  for  years  together, 
by  spells  of  severe  cold  weather. 

In  northern  papers  (ihis  summer)  statements  have 
been  published  of  great  injuries  caused  to  the  wheat 
crops  by  insects  which  are  called  weevil,  and  which, 
by  the  description, seem  to  act  on  the  grain  very  much 
in  the  same  manner.  This  visitation  was  severely 
felt  on  the  crops  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  still 
farther  north.  But  notwithstanding  the  name,  and 
the  similarity  of  operation  in  some  respects,  these 
cannot  be  tlie  same  with  our  moth-weevil,  as  the 
damage  by  the  former  appears  to  have  been  produced 
while  the  crop  was  standing — or,  at  any  rate,  much 
earlier  than  the  moth-weevil  is  in  action  on  wheat. 
The  same  name  being  applied  to  different  things,  and 
different  names  to  tlie  tame  tiling,  have  served  to 
throw  additional  obscurity  over  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  tubjecls  belonging  to  agriculture. 

The  weevil  known  in  more  northern  countries,  we 
have  also  in  plenty  in  Virginia,  and  know  it  by  the 
name  of  Hack  u-eevit.  This  is  a  very  small  black 
beetle,  which  has  wings  under  the  hard  cases  which 
protect  them,  though  I  have  never  known  them  to  be 
used  for  flying.  These  insects  live  through  the  win- 
ter, if  their  food  and  shelter  remain,  and  increase  from 
year  to  year,  in  any  house  where  they  have  gained 
admittance,  and  where  grain  always  remains;  and 
ihey  can  be  kept  away  by  care  in  clearing  out  the 
harn,  and  other  precautions,  wiiich  are  totally  inopera- 
tive in  guirding  against  moth-weevil.  Much  con- 
fusion has  grown  out  of  using  the  same  name  for  these 
very  different  insects.  The  excellent  essay  on  weevil 
by  Caleb  Kirk,  of  Delaware,  applies  altogether  to  tlie 
black  weevil.  My  obtervatlons  are  intenoed  to  be 
confined  to  I  hat  which  I  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
the  moih-weevil. 

Though  1  have  spoken  of  the  moth-weevil  as  un- 
known in  Europe,  in  obedience  to  what  are  deemed 
the  best  aulhoriiies,  still  there  is  reason  lo  doubt  Ihe 
correctness  of  that  opinion.  The  following  descrip- 
tion, which  seems  to  suit  that  insect,  is  contained  in 
a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  Angoumois  (in  France) 
to  M.  Dohamel.and  is  presented  in  a  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Husbandry  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical t^ociely.  "The  great  loss  we  have  suffered  in 
our  corn,  and  especially  in  our  wheat,  for  17  or  18 
years,  has  put  us  on  making  strict  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  a  currnpiion  wiih  which  our  grain  is  infect- 
ed. The  common  oiiinion  is,  that  ithen  ihe  cum  is  in 
bloom,  that  is  tn  say  in  the  month  (if  Jui.c,  small  wl.ile 
bntlei  flics  lay  their  eggs  in  the  Jlowers.  Jf  hen  the 
gra'.n  .s  rijie,  the  eggs  are  enclosed  hi  it,  and  as  soon 
as  the  corn  is  laid  up  lo  be  kept,  il  is  fuund  to  ferment. 
This  fermentaliun  raises  an  heat,  which  hatches  the 
eggs,  whence  liltle  worms  proceed,  which  are  trans- 
furmed  into  chi ysatidi s ,  and  these  are  afterwards 
metamorphosed  into  grey  butterflies  or  moths."  In 
this  desciiption  we  may  trace  tlirougliout  the  apparent 
or  real  progress  of  our  molh-weevil. 

The  insect  under  cuntideraiion  is  a  moth,  of  a  dirty 
pale  yellow  color,  i.biiut  ihe  thiid  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Their  flight  is  awkward  and  feeble,  and  their  bodies 
so  soft  and  tender  as  to  be  liable  to  injury  or  destruc- 
tion from  slight  causes.  They  leave  their  places  of 
concealment  in  wheat  slacks,  &.c.  near  sunset,  and 
their  flight  and  numbers  are  alvvajs  well  marked  by 
the  concourse  of  bals  and  night-hawks,  which  are  en- 
gaged in  devniiiiiig  them.  Night-hawks  are  seldom 
teen,  and  never  in  great  numbers,  at  other  limes.  It 
may  be  well  duubted  whether  any  of  the  weevil  es- 
cape these  enemies,  and  return  to  the  stack  or  barn 
from  which  ihey  flew.  These  molhs  proceed  from 
magiTols  which  are  in  the  grains  of  corn  ur  of  wheat, 
and  their  origin,  or  inanner'of  propagation  is  ihe  great 
difliculty,  and  will  Le  the  iirineipal  subject  of  these 
ubservalions. 

Weevil  may  be  produced  in  myriads  wherevercorn 
or  wheat  is  placed  in  the  condition  most  favorable  to 
their  increase,  but  ihey  are  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with 


elsewhere:  and  yet  they  are  not  likely  to  escape  ob- 
servation, wherever  they  might  exist.  The  sirange- 
ness  of  iheir  being  thus  apparently  called  into  exist- 
ence merely  by  grain  being  made  fit  for  their  birth 
and  support,  has  caused  several  opinions  to  prevail 
with  regard  to  their  origin  and  propagation,  which 
are  as  much  opposed  to  each  other,  as  to  reason  and 
probability.  Still,  it  seemed  that  we  could  only 
choose,  as  the  most  probable  explanation,  that  which 
seemed  the  least  incredible.  I  will  proceed  lo  state 
the  most  prominent  of  these  several  opinions,  and  ihe 
facts  on  whieli  ihey  rest— and  these  facts,  1  believe, 
are  unquestionable,  however  different,  or  however 
lalse,  may  liave  been  ihe  inferences  drawn  from  them. 

The  first  opinion  is,  that  the  eggs  of  the  weevil  are 
all  laid  on  our  corn  and  wheal,  after  the  crops  are  se- 
cured in  houses  and  slacks:  and  this  rests  on  the  fol- 
lowing facts. 

These  insects  begin  to  show  plentifully,  both  io 
the  maggot  and  winged  state,  in  our  wheat  and  corn 
in  August,  and  not  one  is  ever  seen  much  earlier  than 
that  time.  They  continue  to  come  out  of  the  o-raina 
as  long  as  the  weather  remains  warm,  if  the  grain 
continues  in  the  stale  favorable  to  ihem.  That  the 
eggs  could  not  have  been  deposited  before  the  crops 
were  brought  from  the  fields,  is  sustained  by  the  fact 
that  not  a  weevil  can  be  seen  there,  whereas  millions 
would  be  necessary  to  deposit  so  many  eotrs,  as  will 
afterwards  hatch,  during  the  short  time  that  liie  orain 
of  wheat,  or  of  corn,  is  green  and  soft. 

The  second  opinion  is,  that  the  eggs  of  the  weevil, 
like  those  of  the  pea-bug  and  tl.e  chinquepin  boor,  are 
deposited  in  the  grain  when  in  a  soft  stale  in  the  field. 
This  opinion  has  already  been  staled  in  the  extract 
quoted  above  from  a  French  author:  and  the  fuliowing 
shows  a  similar  opinimi  as  received  and  prevailino-  in 
this  country.  '-A  correspondent  of  the  Cambr.dge 
Chronicle,  who  appears  to  ha\e  given  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  this  destruciive  insect,  has  written  a 
very  sensible  essay  upon  the  subject  in  that  paper, 
from  which  the  lullowing  tacts  are  abstracted:  1st. 
That  when  Ihe  grain  is  in  an  unripe,  soft  and  milky 
state,  and  then  alone,  ihe  parent  fly  perforates  its  up- 
per or  smaller  end,  and  therein  deposits  the  egg:  and 
2d.  That  to  destroy  the  enemy, lo  kill  the  vivific 
principle  of  the  egg,  the  grain  thus  impregnated  must 
be  secured  from  that  leiiiperalure,  necessary  to  pro- 
creation, vvhlcli  nature  uncheated,  would  be  sure  to 
provide,  &c."  This  manner  of  depositing  the  egir 
in  the  suft  grain  agrees  with  nalure's  o|)erati(jns  in 
propagating  other  insects,  (as  we  know  of  the  pea- 
bug,)  and  seems  the  only  mode  pussible  fur  so  very 
feeble  an  insect  as  the  moth-weevil,  which  scarcely 
could  bore  inio  the  ripe  and  hard  grain,  and  which 
could  not  possibly  ppneirale  into  a  stack  of  wheat,  or 
even  into  a  bulk  of  the  cleaned  grain:  and  yet  so  large 
a  portion  of  itie  grains  in  both  cases  will  sometimes 
be  fuund  either  tenanted,  or  hollowed  out,  by  mag- 
gots, as  to  induce  the  belief  that  every  grain  must 
have  contained  sin  igg.  The  strange  fact  Ihat  the 
weevil  is  seldcun.  if  ever  seen  on  cum  or  wheat  in  ihe 
field,  may  po?sibly  be  caused  by  ihe  weevil  flyino 
more  by  night  than  by  day,  and  by  one  insect  beini' 
capable  (like  the  ipiefn  bee)  of  laying  many  ihuusanii 
eggs.  L'esides,  il  is  certain  that  weevil  eggs  are  laid 
in  grovving  corn,  as  in  the  upper  grains  of  some  very 
forward  ears,  a  few  weevil  In  les  n.ay  be  seen  when 
they  are  gathered  in  autumn  — showing  that  the  con- 
tinued warm  weather  had  halched  and  sent  forth  the 
weevil,  which  in  later  ears  would  have  conlinued  dor- 
mant uniil  the  ne.\t  suinn.er.  Other  fads,  which 
many  know,  and  all  may  easily  try,  seem  to  prove 
lliat  weevil  eggs  are  laid  in  the  field,  and  that  almost 
every  grain  is  used  for  that  purjiose.  If  twenty  or 
thirty  heads  of  wheat,  or  a  fe-wears  of  corn,  are  taken 
from  Ihe  field  immediately  to  a  dwelling  house,  and 
locked  op  in  close  drawers,  where  no  weevil  can  pos- 
sibly enter,  a  very  large  proporiiun  of  Ihe  grains  o( 
wheat  will  be  weevil  eaten  before  October,  and  still 
more  of  the  corn   during  the  next  summer.     That 
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these  eggs  could  have  been  laid  in  the  field  Is  adniit- 
ed  lo  be  .-irano-e  and  inexplicable — but  that  they  could 
have  been  laid  afterwards,  (according  to  the  first 
opinion,)  is  absolutely  impossible. 

A  third  opinion,  (which  has  fewer,  but  equally  de- 
termined advocates,  and  they  mostly  practical  and 
observant  farmers,)  draws  its  sujiport  from  the  in- 
credibility of  either  of  the  others.  This  is,  that  the 
weevil  is  a  vegetable  product,  and  propagated  without 
the  usual  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  without  animal 
parentiige.  I  will  quote  (from  the  American  Farmer, 
vol.  13,)  the  reasons  for  this  opinion,  contained  in  a 
letter  written  by  I\lr.  Wm.  R.  Smith,  senr.  of  Scot- 
land Neck,  N.  C.  a  farmer  of  such  habits  of  observa- 
tion as  to  give  much  countenance  to  any  opinion  he 
may  support,  even  when  as  unphilosophical  as  this  is. 
"I  have  seen  in  the  Farmer  a  number  of  communi- 
cations about  the  weevil,  as  1  ditt'er  with  them  all,  I 
have  often  thought  of  giving  you  my  opinion  on  its 
oriirin;  but  being  advanced  in  years,  and  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  wilting, only  when  compelled  by  business, 
I  have  put  it  otT,  promising  myself  at  some  future  day 
lo  make  the  communication:  fearing  I  may  still  neglect 
it,  I  will  s;ive  you  one  reason  why  I  differ  with  all 
the  wiurrs  that  i  have  seen  on  this  subject.  They 
all  say  l  hat  the  egg  is  deposited  by  some  insect  in  each 
grain  while  in  a  soft  state.  If  this  is  true,  I  should 
like  to  know  how  the  insect  makes  Its  way  through 
the  husks  or  shuck  of  corn  when  it  is  five  or  six  double, 
in  such  manner  as  to  lay  them  in  each  grain?  1  think 
all  will  agree  with  me, that  it  is  impossible;  then  how 
does  the  egg  get  in  each  grain?  It  must  be  the  na- 
tural production  of  the  grain,  or  some  insect  deposits 
eomethiiig  on  the  bloom  or  tassel,  and  it  is  scattered 
through  the  pollen  to  each  grain,  for  each  grain  has 
its  silk.  Gel  any  of  your  friends  to  gather  an  ear  of 
corn  this  fall,  with  all  its  husk  on;  put  it  in  some 
place  where  no  insect  can  gel  to  it  until  next  spring; 
then  take  the  husk  ofl'and  suspend  it  with  any  cover- 
ing that  H  ill  let  air,  moisture  and  heat  get  to  it;  I 
will  wanant  the  weevil  will  come  out.  These  hints, 
if  attended  to  by  some  of  your  numerous  and  well  in- 
formed renders,  will  enable  some  of  them  to  do  more 
justice  to  ihe  subiect  than  I  can  myself." 

My  own  opinions  for  a  long  time  agreed  with  that 
which  was  slated  the  second  in  order.  I  owe  my 
change  and  my  pre.'ent  views  to  a  letter  from  Ken- 
tucky, which  is  published  in  the  American  Farmer, 
p.  74,  signed  T.  S.  and  is  one  of  those  alluded  lo 
above  by  Mr.  Smith,  as  altogether  unsatisfactory.  1 
confess  ihat  at  first  1  attached  but  little  importance  to 
its  statements-  and  it  furnishes  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances which  I  have  known,  that  a  preconceived 
false  opinion  will  cause  us  often  lo  read  without  be- 
lieving, and  almost  without  notice,  other  opinions 
from  which  we  might  gather  correction  and  truth. 
In  this  case,  however,  1  was  inducsd  to  make  some 
experiments  which  will  be  presently  reported,  and 
which,  I  think,  leave  no  doubt  that  all  the  foregoing 
opinions  are  wrong,  and  that  the  last  referred  to  is, 
in  the  main,  correct,  viz:  That  there  is  a  continued 
Te-prod'jclion  cf  the  wecv  I,  in  short  spaces  rf  time 
ihrmi£;hont  the  icarm  season.  But  the  observations 
of  the  writer,  however  ingenious  and  correct,  were 
not  made  with  the  accuracy  which  experiments  re- 
quire, and  were  liable,  in  particular,  to  one  Important 
objection.  The  parcel  of  grain  on  which  the  observa- 
tions were  made,  and  on  which  he  so  nearly  traced, 
by  the  eye,  the  continued  re-production  of  weevil,  had 
not  been  excluded  from  the  access  of  the  insects  from 
without:  and  iherefore,  there  was  no  positive  proof 
that  the  eggs,  late  as  was  their  hatching,  might  not 
have  been  laid  In  the  field — or  that  as  many  insects 
might  have  been  produced  (according  lo  another 
opinion)  without  eggs.  1  admit  lhat  what  T.  S.  saw 
(through  a  magnifying  glass)  of  eggs,  and  young 
maggots,  was  strongly  in  favor  of  his  views,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  others;  but  observations  so  made  are 
extremely  delusive,  and  could  not  be  relied  on,  unless 
the  progress  of  a  single  insect  had  been  observed  sepa- 


rately, and  traced  from  the  de()ositing  of  the  egg,  to 
the  maggot  being  sufficiently  grown  to  establish  its 
being  the  weevil.  [Several  other  kinds  of  insects  are 
found  on  bulks  of  cleaned  wheat,  and  a  mistake  might 
easily  have  been  made  of  one  for  another.  But  it 
seemed  possible  to  institute  such  experiments  as 
would  supply  this  defect,  and  establish  beyond  doubt 
ihe  truth  or  falsehood  not  only  of  ibis,  but  of  any  other 
of  the  opinions  mentioned  above.  With  this  view, 
the  following  experiments  were  planned  and  executed. 
The  results  prove  the  correctness  of  the  supposition 
of  the  continued  re-production  of  weevil;  and  this, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  lhat  some  few  weevil 
eggs  are  certainly  deposited  on  corn  while  yet  in  the 
field,  (and  possibly  also  on  wheat,)  will  explain  satis- 
factorily the  means  for  the  su|)ply,and  of  ihe  astonish- 
ing increase  of  weevil  in  our  cribs  of  corn,  and  stacks 
of  wheat.  'J'he  whole  cause  of  difficulty  respecting 
the  origin  and  propagation  of  weevil  has  been  owing 
to  every  person  supposing  ihe  eggs  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  some  one  manner,  or  at  some  one  period 

either  altogether  in  the  green  stale,  or  altogether  in 
the  dry — or  not  at  all.  The  obstinacy  with  which 
we  all  have  maintained  some  one  of  these  different 
views  has  kept  us  blind  to  the  true  origin  and  manner 
of  re-production — which  opinion  when  once  examined 
and  admitted,  will  perhaps  seem  so  clear  and  unde- 
niable, thai  ibe  simpleannunciation  of  the  facts  would 
be  enough  lo  insure  their  acceptation.  But  the  ex- 
tracts which  I  have  quoted,  and  every  opinion  which 
may  have  been  heretofore  expressed  on  this  subject 
by  writers  and  practical  farmers,  will  acquit  me  of 
using  uncalled  for  trouble,  or  adducing  superfluous 
proof,  fur  the  purpose  of  opposing  prevailing  errors. 

The  experiments  were  made  as  follows. 

June  24lh,  1833.  The  corn  in  my  crib,  which  had 
been  shucked  last  autumn  soon  after  it  was  hard,  was 
examined  closely,  without  finding  a  weevil,  or  any 
holes  in  the  grain  showing  that  any  had  already  es- 
caped. Took  four  ears  of  white-flint  or  rare-ripe 
corn  (which  is  much  the  most  subject  to  be  weevil- 
eaten,)  for  my  experiment.  These  were  examined 
well  through  a  magnifying  lens,  without  discovering 
any  egg  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  grain. 

EXPERIMENT    I. 

One  of  these  ears  (A)  was  placed  in  a  large  dfawer, 
which  was  kept  locked,  and  in  which  some  ears  of 
the  common  large  soft  corn,  and  someof  po;)  corn  (the 
smallest  and  hardest,  as  well  as  the  earliest  kind.) 
had  been  kept  since  March.  The  pop  corn  already 
(June  24lh,)  had  weevil  maggots  visible— the  large 
corn  none.  This  drawer  (by  possibility,)  might  have 
been  entered  by  weevil,  as  I  found  afterwards  that 
some  of  those  which  hatched  got  out  through  a  very 
narrow  crack:  but  it  is  not  likely  lhat  any  from  with- 
out entered  either  the  drawer  or  the  house. 

This  drawer  was  kept  locked,  and  was  seldom 
opened.  It  contained  loose  papers,  which  furnished 
shelter  and  hiding  places  to  the  weevil,  so  that  when 
the  drawer  was  opened  to  examine  the  corn,  but  few 
of  them  attempted  to  escape.  Plenty  of  air  had  ad- 
mittance into  this  drawer,  and  some  glimmering  of 
light. 

On  Sept.  2d,  this  ear  (A)  appeared  (but  without 
counting  them)  to  have  weevil  holes  visible  on  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  all  its  grains — and  the  large 
soft  corn  in  the  same  drawer  had  suffered  no  less. 

The  first  10  or  12  days  of  September  were  uncom- 
monly warm,  after  which  followed  several  very  cold 
nights,  and  fires  were  required.  On  the  IGlh,  another 
examination  was  made.  Nearly  all  the  winged  in- 
sects were  then  dead.  The  damage  had  so  much  in- 
creased In  the  preceding  15  days,  that  out  of  492 
grains,  which  Ihe  ear  (A)  had,  all  except  3  contained 
either  the  maggots  of  weevil,  or  had  holes  from 
which  the  perfect  insects  had  escaped.  Many  grains 
had  2  holes,  and  one  was  observed  with  3.  All  the 
grains  of  the  ears  of  large  corn  seemed  to  be  as  com- 
pletely riddled,  thoush  only  one  tow,  taken  at  landom 


as  a  sample,  was  counted:  and  In  that  every  grain 
was  eaten,  and  some  contained  two  maggots.  'I'here 
is  no  question,  but  that  there  had  been  produced  In 
this  drawer  more  weevil  than  there  were  grains  of 
wheat. 

F.XPERIMIKT     II. 

The  other  three  rare  ripe  ears  were  placed  (June 
24lli)  in  a  small  and  very  dose  drawer  within  my 
desk,  into  which  no  weevil  could  possibly  have  pene- 
trated, and  from  which  light  was  entirely,  and  fiesb 
air  nearly  excluded,  except  at  the  short  spaces  of 
time  when  it  was  opened  for  examination.  These 
ears  were  looked  at  every  two  or  three  days:  and  be- 
tween Ihe  4th  and  10:h  of  July,  3  grains  on  one  of 
them  (B)  were  observed  to  have  maggots.  These  had 
not  yel  opened  their  way  ihrougli  the  skin  of  the 
grain,  though  its  transparency  rendered  the  holes  be- 
low, as  visible  as  if  the  weevil  had  already  taken 
flight.  These  grains  were  nearer  to  the  bottom  than 
the  top  of  the  ear.  The  three  maggots  were  killed 
as  Soon  as  discovered,  by  thrusting  a  pin  into  their 
cells;  and  the  ear  containing  them,  (B)  and  oneof  the 
other  two,  (C)  without  any  mark  of  weevil,  were  re- 
moved lo  another  similar  and  close  drawer.  In  the 
same  desk,  and  completely  secured  from  the  access  of 
weevil  without.  These  were  frequently  examined 
until  Sept.  J6ih,  and  no  uecvil  hole  was  formed  in 
either,  alter  Ihe  destruction  of  ihe  three  maggots  in 
one  of  the  ears. 

EXPF.RI^1E^T  in. 

The  fourth  ear  (D)  was  left  in  the  first  small 
drawer,  and  with  it  was  put  (a  few  days  after,  or 
about  the  15th  of  July.)  an  ear  of  pop  corn,  containing 

inclosed  maggots,  the  cells  of  which  were  visible 

and  also  a  few  of  the  winged  insects.  This  ear  was 
sometimes  examined  through  ihe  magnifying  glass, 
but  no  eggs,  or  small  maggots,  were  observed  on  the 
outside  of  the  grain,  (as  was  seen  by  T.  S.)  until  the 
1st  of  September,  when  two  slender  white  worms, 
with  yellowish  heads,  were  seen  crawling  on  the  corn. 
They  quickly  escaped  from  obsefvation  by  burying 
themselves  between  the  grains— and  to  that  haste  to 
escape  from  light,  when  taken  from  ihe  perfectly  dark 
drawer,  may  be  attributed  my  general  ill  success  in 
observing  the  worms  before  they  penetrated  the  grain. 
They  were  so  small  as  to  be  h.irdly  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  when  in  motion,  and  not  until  they  had 
been  first  discovered  through  the  glass.  At  no  lime 
could  I  distinguish  eggs — lliough  there  was  plenty  of 
matter  of  some  kind  ejeclcd  by  the  weevil,  whenever 
ihey  were  on  the  wing,  and  this  might  have  contain- 
ed eggs,  and  exbibiied  them  to  nicer  observation  and 
a  more  powerful  magnifier  than  mine. 

By  the  2d  of  September,  the  weevil  were  numerous 
on  this  ear,  but  much  less  so  than  on  those  in  the 
large  drawer.  On  the  16lh  of  September,  the  grains 
having  perforations  visible  on  the  exposed  parts  (as 
they  stood  on  the  ear)  were  counted,  and  found  to  be 
270  out  of  484,  the  whole  number  then  on  the  cob. 
As  no  grains  were  cut  open,  nor  even  shelled  off,  to 
aid  this  examination,  many  or  all  of  the  grains  which 
were  counted  as  free,  might  have  contained  young 
weevil.  The  maggot  is  not  visible  to  superficial  ob- 
servation, until  it  is  almost  or  quite  grown:  and  many 
weevil  eat  out  of  the  grain  below,  where  they  cannot 
escape,  and  die  there  without  being  seen.  At  this 
lime,  (as  in  the  other  drawer,)  nearly  all  ihe  winged 
insects  were  killed  by  cold,  and  the  very  few  remain- 
ing alive  seemed  to  be  dying — and  their  propao-ation 
and  increase,  for  that  season,  were  supposed  to  be 
ended,  and  the  experiment  closed.     For  Ihis  reason, 

the  ear  was  thrown  aside.     This  is  to  be  reo-retted 

for  a  very  warm  spell  soon  came  on,  which  brought 
out  plenty  of  weevil  elsewhere,  and  would  probably 
have  shown  almost  every  grain  of  ihis  ear  to  be  te- 
nanted, as  well  as  those  used  in  the  first  experiment. 
This  however  is  only  conjecture. 

It  should  have  been  stated,  that  the  winged  Insects 
attempted  to  escape  from  this  drawer,  wbenevet  it 
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was  opened,  and  that  for  this  reason,  tiie  number  of 
breeders  was  diininislieJ. 

EXPLRl.MENT    IV. 

On  Sept.  2d,  I  sulliered  from  my  field  an  car  of  tlie 
common  large  corn,  of  which  the  grains  were  firm 
and  ripe,  but  lar  (ruin  being  dry  or  sbrui;l<cn.  '1  lie 
ear  was  so  closely  covered  by  iis  shuck,  iliat  no  wee- 
vil  could  possibly  have  penetrated  beneath,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  its  e^rgs  on  the  grain.  From  the 
lower  half  of  the  ear,  19  grains  were  taken  off  by 
digging  tlicm  out  of  the  cob,  with  a  knife — they  were 
to  soft  at  the  heart  that  they  could  not  have  been 
shelled  off  without  being  broken  at  bottom.  These 
grains  were  immediately  put  into  the  drawer  with  the 
ear  (D)  used  for  experiment  3. 

On  the  IGth  of  Si'ptember,  a  weevil  maggot  nearly 
half  grown,  was  found  exposed  to  the  eye,  in  the 
germ  of  one  of  those  grains,  in  a  small  wound  made 
by  the  knife.  This  was  destroyed  in  the  examina- 
tion. In  two  other  grains,  worms  were  seen  (by  using 
the  glass) just  beneath  the  thin  transparent  skin  of 
the  giain.  which  they  had  apparently  burruwed  along 
under,  like  a  mole  ynder  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
'J'his  would  not  have  been  apparent  to  any  but  very 
close  observation.  Tlie  vibratory  motion  of  the  yel- 
low heads  of  the  wornjs,  caused  their  presence  to  be 
sufficiently  evident,  though  when  still,  the  speck  was 
scarcely  nefceptible.  'I'liai  the  proof  might  be  fur- 
nished, OBt  these  were  weevil,  and  of  course  Irom 
eggs  recently  laid,  the  grains  were  placed  in  paj)er, 
and  carried  in  my  pocket,  that  they  might  not  want 
enough  warmth  to  continue  to  live  and  grow.  A  few 
other  maggots  soon  become  visible  in  oilier  grains;  and 
by  the  29th,  they  hadshown  in  \2  of  the  grains,  and 
in  several  of  them  by  the  cells  appearing,  merely  co- 
vered by  the  skin  of  the  grain,  but  proving  that  the 
insect  was  nearly  ready  to  come  out  in  a  perfect  state. 
On  the  Clh  of  October,  the  last  examination  was  made. 
At  that  lime,  one  of  the  winged  insects  had  left  its 
cell,  and  was  found  dead  within  the  paper  covering. 
This  was  enough  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  weevil 
eaa  had  been  laid  and  hatched,  and  that  the  insect 
had  passed  througfi  every  change  of  form,  to  the  per- 
fect winged  state,  williin  the  time  between  the  2d  of 
September  and  Gth  of  October.  On  all  the  grains, 
except  three,  the  ;-ells  were  now  visible,  externally; 
and  these  threo,  when  cut  open,  were  found  to  be 
equally  well  supplied  with  weevil.  Some  were  in  the 
chrysulis  stale,  but  generally  in  the  larva  or  mag:got 
state,  and  nearly  all  well  grown.  Of  the  19  grains, 
2  contained  3  weevil  each,  S  contained  2  eacli,and 
the  remaining  9  had  one  in  each. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  seemed  clearly  to 
disprove  all  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  origin  and 
propagation  of  weevil,  and  to  establish  that  a  few 
(and  generally  but  very  few)  of  their  eggs  are  de- 
posited on  corn  in  the  field,  which  usually  do  not  hatch 
before  the  next  summer,  when  they  send  Ibrth  the 
progenitors  of  several  successive  broods,  produced  in 
short  periods  of  time,  and  rapidly  maturing  to  propa- 
gate others.  In  this  manner,  their  propagation,  if  not 
prevented  by  some  means  of  destruction,  would  be, 
in  geometrical  ])rogression,  increasing  by  a  very  large 
ratio — and  their  numbers,  at  the  end  of  a  few  genera- 
tions might  rise  to  an  amount  that  would  at  first  seem 
incredible  and  impossible.  For  example — suppose  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  female  weevil  to  be  200, 
(which  is  not  an  extravagant  supposition,  if  we  may 
judge  by  comparison  with  many  other  insects,)  and 
that  three  successive  broods  are  deposited  in,  and  issue 
from  corn  during  the  warm  season  of  any  year.  Ac- 
curding  to  this  supposition,  a  single  female,  laying  her 
200  eggs  in  October,  will  produce  200  millions  of 
winged  and  perfect  weevil  in  the  last  brood  of  the 
next  autumn.  The  prodigious  magiiitudu  of  this 
number,  will  be  better  comprehended,  when  1  state 
that  COO  barrels  (or  3000  bushels)  of  corn,  do  not  con- 
tain so  many  as  .'OO  millions  of  grains.  I  will  exhibit 
the  rate  of  increase  upon  the  foregoing  supposition, 
and  also  at  half  of  that  ratio. 


One  pair  of  weevil,  supposed  to  produce  200  eggs 
in  October,  which  hatch  eaily  in  July,  making 
100  females  in  the  first  generation, 
10,000  in  the  second,  in  August, 
1,000,000  in  the  third,  in  September, 
100,000,000  in  the  fourth,  in  October,  or 
v'00,000,000,  counting  the  males  as  equal  in  number. 

But  if  the  rate  of  increase  is  only  half  as  great,  or 
50  pairs  are  produced  from  each  female,  the  Iburth 
generation  so  nmltiplied  would  amount  to  12,500,000 
— which  would  be  nearly  as  many  as  there  are  grains 
of  corn  in  -10  barrels. 

These  examples  are  by  no  means  intended  to  re- 
present any  possible  actual  increase,  but  to  show  that 
there  is  no  want  of  procreative  power  to  produce  in- 
conceivable numbers,  from  thesmsillost  original  stock, 
if  all  circumstances  are  favorable  for  the  propagation 
and  preservation  of  the  race.  This  prodigious  procrea- 
tive power,  though  not  repressed  (as  in  most  other 
animals)  by  any  want  of  food,  is  greatly  limited  by 
unfavorable  temperature,  short  summers,  and  all  the 
enemies  that  prey  on  those  feeble  and  helpless  insects. 
It  is  only  when  these  circumstances  are  guarded 
against,  (as  in  my  first  experiment,)  that  some  ap- 
proach to  the  real  rate  of  increase  can  be  seen.  The 
manner  and  rate  of  increase  will  serve  to  explain  why 
more  weevil  may  appear  in  the  last  wetk  of  a  long 
warm  season,  than  in  all  the  prpvion.<!  time. 

There  are  so  many  circumstances  which,  without 
being  suspected  to  operate,  may  completely  change 
the  results  of  experiments,  that  we  ought  not  to  trust 
to  the  most  decisive  in  appearance,  without  additional 
trials,  and  under  varied  circumstances.  1  therefore 
ask  of  others  to  repeat  these  experiments,  and  aid  in 
eitablishing  or  overthrowing  the  conclusion  which  is 
irresistible,  if  there  is  no  delusion  in  them,  viz:  That 
eggs  of  the  weevil  are  laid  on  corn  in  the  field,  but  in 
very  small  numbers:  but  that  these  few  are  sufficient 
to  fill  the  ivhole  crop  with  their  progeny  during  the 
following  summer.  If  these  are  truths,  the  most  im- 
portant inferences  grow  out  of  them,  which  will  teach 
us  how  to  restrain  almost  entirely  the  ravages  of  the 
Moth- Weevil. 

If  either  of  the  three  existing  opinions  of  the  origin 
of  this  insect  is  admitted  as  true,  it  serves  to  repress, 
as  useless,  every  attempt  to  prevent  the  piopagatiun 
of  the  weevil,  or  to  destroy  the  insects  alter  they  a-- 
sume  the  winged  form,  and  have  ceased  to  injure  the 
grain.  But  it  will  not  be  so  when  we  know  that  the 
first  laying  of  eggs  serves  merely  as  the  seed  for  the 
abundant  and  destructive  broods  which  follow  in  the 
second  and  third  generations.  If  we  could  prevent 
the  few  first  eggs  being  laid — or  could  prevent  their 
hatching — or  could  kill  the  first  small  brood  as  it 
hatches — either  would  remedy  the  evil.  And,  though 
altogether  mistaken  as  to  the  propagation  and  habits 
of  the  insect,  chance  and  observaiion  have  long  ago 
taught  us  how  to  prevent  the  worst  effects,  both  on 
wheat  and  corn.  If  we  will  attend  to  the  truths  now 
ascertained,  and  use  carefully  the  proper  means  of 
prevention,  there  can  be  no  more  considerable  danger 
from  this  cause.  I  will  state  some  of  the  probable,  as 
well  as  the  already  known  means  of  prevention. 

1.  Some  few  eggs  of  the  weevil  are  laid  on  the  up- 
per exposed  grains,  while  in  the  field.  This  is  proved 
by  grains  of  very  forward  corn  being  found  weevil- 
eaten  when  gathered.  But  these  are  so  few,  that 
even  if  they  live  and  hatcli,  their  direct  damage  would 
be  not  worth  Consideration.  If  tU  corn  intended  lobe 
kept  later  than  the  1st  of  July,  was  put  up  without 
shucking,  that  protection  to  the  ear  would  prevent  the 
second  brood  being  laid  in  the  corn — and  perhaps  the 
closeness  of  the  bulk  would  prevent  neaily  all  of  the  first 
small  brood  from  hatching.  This  course  would  be  di- 
rected by  the  supposed  origin  of  weevil — and  it  is  also 
supported  by  experience.  Corn  put  up  in  the  shuck, 
dry  and  clean,  will  be  far  better  preserved  from  weevil 
than  in  any  other  way;  and  all  corn  intended  for 
bread  in  summer  and  autumn,  ought  to  be  kept  in  that 
manner.     I  have  kept  large  quantities  in  the  shuck 


(when  the  price  was  so  low  as  to  make  selling  inex- 
pedient.) 10  the  second,  and  sometimes  the  third  sum- 
mer after  gathering,  and  found  very  little  damage 
from  weevil,  compared  to  any  shucked  corn  the  next 
summer  alter  gathering.  To  save  room,  and  trouble 
in  handling,  the  outer  shucks  of  my  corn  had  been 
broken  from  the  ears  in  gathering,  which  lessened  the 
protection  against  the  weevil.  If  all  the  shucks  had 
been  left,  the  number  of  damaged  grains  would  proba- 
bly have  been  much  fewer. 

2.  We  have  been  told  how  to  destroy  the  weevil 
in  its  winged  state  effectually  by  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur,  and  even  by  the  smell  of  the  leaves  of  Pride 
of  China.  The  last  method  has  been  published  in  the 
Farmers'  Register,  (No.  3.)  and  the  first,  I  think, 
was  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  ef  the  American 
Farmer.  Perhaps  many  other  strong  smelling  vege- 
tables mixed  with  the  corn  when  jiut  away,  would 
serve  to  kill  the  early  brood  as  fast  as  it  was  hatched. 
It  is  we]\  known,  that  strong  odors  of  many  kinds  are 
insupportable  to  some  insects.  Under  my  former 
opinion,  that  every  grain  that  could  suffer,  already 
contained  an  egg,  or  a  maggot,  it  seemed  useless  to 
kill  the  flying  insec's.  after  they  had  ceased  to  eat, 
and  could  do  no  more  damage.  But  the  case  is  very 
different,  supposing  a  continued  and  rapid  renewal  of 
broods  to  go  on.  Upon  this  supposition  it  becomes 
important  to  try  these,  or  other  means,  fur  killing 
every  fly,  if  possible,  after  its  leaving  the  grain. 

3.  But  whether  the  wingi  d  weevil  can  be  thus 
killed  or  not,  if  the  foregoing  means  of  prevention  were 
used,  we  should  be  amply  compensated  by  the  im- 
proved quality  of  our  bread,  ar.d  of  quaiuity  as  well  as 
quality  in  all  corn  used  after  July.  But  it  seems  likely 
that  another  important  benefit  would  be  found,  in 
saving  the  wheat.  According  to  my  views  of  weevil, 
tlie  corn  must  fuiiiish  the  greata-  part  or  nil  of  tlte 
brood  whicli  aflcrwurds  Jills  the  lotical  with  ueevil 
eggs;  and  by  preventing  or  destroying  the  e.\istence 
ot  a  few  in  the  corn,  we  may  prevent  as  many  thou- 
sands reaching  the  wheat.  The  feeble  and  awkward 
flight  of  the  weevil  forbids  the  belief  of  its  spreading 
rapidly,  or  being  able  to  travel  far,  without  destruc- 
tion. 

4.  Early  thrashing  and  cleaning  wheat,  (say  by 
the  20th  of  July,  in  Lower  Virginia.)  prevents  damage 
from  weevil,  even  if  the  grain  is  kept  through  the 
summer — most  probably  because  the  first  eggs  are 
laid  on  the  chaff,  (as  is  supposed  by  the  writer  refer- 
ed  In  above,)  and,  if  so,  are  separated  from  the  grain 
before  ihey  hatch.  If  the  clean  grain  be  kept  spread 
too  thin  to  heat,  there  will  be  very  few  weevil— and 
those  few,  we  may  suppose,  proceed  from  parents 
furnisiied  from  the  adjacent  corn-houses, or  the  grains 
of  w  heat  lelt  in  the  straw.  But,  if  they  were  a  thou- 
sand times  more  numerous,  they  could  not  (according 
to  the  view  taken,)  affect  early  cleaned  wheat,  except 
the  grains  on  the  surface  of  the  heap,  because  the  fly- 
ing weevil  could  not  penetrate  lower.  'I'his  shows, 
that  the  less  the  surface  is  changed,  the  better;  and 
if  all  seed  wheat  was  kept  in  small  casks  (as  flour 
barrels,)  and  the  surface  covered  witii  a  thin  coat  of 
quick  lime,  or  some  other  dry  powder,  it  seems  likely 
that  not  a  grain  could  be  weevil-eaten,  ftjy  seed 
wheat  has  never  been  better  guarded  than  by  being 
early  cleaned  and  spread  6  or  8  inches  thick  over  a 
floor.  In  this  way,  some  slight  damage  from  weevil 
may  generally  be  found,  but  none  worth  consideration 
as  a  li)--s  of  value. 

AVheat  is  also  preserved  from  weevil  by  being  bulk- 
ed in  the  chaff— and  this  plan  (of  which  I  have  no 
personal  experience.)  is  said  to  be  equally  eftisctual. 
The  security  in  this  case  proceeds  from  the  heat  pro- 
duced, which  (especially  in  wheat  trodden  ont  on  the 
earth,)  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  eggs. 

Bui  if  wlieat  remains  in  the  straw  until  September, 
and  is  then  cleaned,  whether  it  is  placed  in  large  or 
small  bulks,  great  injury  from  weevil  is  generally 
sure.  The  number  of  insects,  already  well  advanced 
in  growth,  produce  considerable  heat,  even  in  smalt 
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bulks  of  grain.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  animal 
heat,  or  the  consequence  of  animal  putrefaction;  but 
it  certainly  ads  to  forward  tlie  hatchincr  of  other  wee- 
vil, until,  in  some  cases,  the  heap  is  entirely  mixed 
with  living  and  dead  insects.  In  this  state,  all  our 
wheat  would  be,  if  no  means  were  used  to  prt-vent  it. 
5.  It  is  probable  that  the  e.xposure  of  corn  to  severe 
cold,  will  destroy  the  first  laying  of  weevil  eggs.  I 
recollect  having  heard  it  slated,  that  early  gathered 
corn  was  must  damaged  by  weevil,  and  that  leaving 
it  in  the  field  until  late  in  winter,  was  almost  a  sure 
safeguard.  Even  if  this  was  true,  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease; 
but  the  fact  would  serve  as  another  exemplification 
of  the  truth  of  the  position  taken  as  to  the  origin  and 
habits  of  weevil.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  tiiat  last 
year,  (183i)  there  was  no  damage  from  weevil  to 
wheat,  even  when  thrashed  so  late,  that  in  other  years 
it  would  have  been  worthless.  1  first  learned  this 
of  a  particular  crop  in  my  neigliborhood,  which  the 
illness  and  death  of  the  owner  pievenied  being  tlirash- 
ed  until  lale  in  September;  and  1  afterwards  heard  it 
slated  that  the  same  absence  of  weevil  was  general. 
How  corn  was  affected,  1  do  not  know,  not  having 
ray  attention  drawn  to  it  at  the  proper  time.  The 
preceding  winter  had  been  a  very  cold  one  fur  our 
country,  and  the  one  slill  earlier  (1S30-31,)  had  been 
severe,  beyond  precedent,  for  the  previous  40  years. 
Possibly  these  two  cold  winters  had  nearly  destroyed 
the  weevil  eggs  in  the  corn,  leaving  almost  none  to 
infect  the  wheat. 

6.  The  universal  practice  of  our  country,  is  to  kcej) 
corn  (in  the  eai)  in  open  log  cribs,  through  which  the 
air  can  easily  pass;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that 
such  houses  are  necessary  to  keep  the  corn  in  the  best 
condition.  This  I  believe  to  be  true,  so  far  as  it  re- 
spects weevil,  but  not  otherwise.  The  corn  wliich 
was  spoken  of,  as  being  so  well  kept,  from  two  to 
three  years,  in  the  shuck,  was  in  a  closely  planked 
barn,  32  feet  square,  and  the  lower  story  of  which 
was  nearly  as  full  as  it  could  be  packed.  Weevil  are 
disposed  to  fly  out  every  fair  evening,  which  the  open 
sides  of  our  cribs  permit  without  impediment — and 
most  of  them  are  destroyed  by  birds  and  bats.  Where 
a  few  ears  of  corn  are  kept  in  a  close  drawer  or  chest, 
the  damage  from  weevil  is  ten  tiines  as  great,  because 
none  of  the  breeders  are  destroyed.  For  the  same 
reason,  if  my  corn  in  tlie  close  barn  had  not  been 
protected  by  the  shucks,  every  ear  would,  in  the  first 
summer,  have  been  as  completely  riddled  as  are  the 
few  ears  left  in  drawers. 

From  all  the  facts  which  have  been  presented,  and 
the  legitimate  deductions  therefrom,  il  seems  scarcely 
doubtful  that  the  depredations  of  weevil  may  be  al- 
ways easily,  cheaply  and  eflectually  eunlrolled.  But 
this  important  and  most  desirable  conclusion,  depends 
on  my  facts  and  observations  not  being  mistaken. 
And,  to  decide  that  point,  I  request  the  aid  and  cor- 
rections of  others.  However  well  assuied  I  may  feel, 
that  my  observations  are  correct,  it  sli.l  may  be  that 
they  are  incoiiect  in  some  important  particulars. 
When  we  are  miilaken  as  to  causes,  we  are  in  great 
danger  of  also  being  mistaken  as  to  their  most  obvious 
effects;  and  I  am  sensible  of  being  somewhat  exposed 
to  this  danger,  wlien  all  my  observations  of  the  effects 
of  weevil,  until  recently,  were  attended,  and  perhaps 
affected,  by  totally  mistaken  views  of  the  origin  and 
propagation  of  these  insects.  E.  R. 

Poslscripl. — After  the  foregoing  piece  had  been 
finished,  except  inserting  the  close  of  the  fourth  c.K- 
periment,  some  additional  facts  were  observed,  which 
may  be  worth  notice,  or  serve  to  call  the  attention  of 
more  competent  observers,  to  the  habits  of  w'eevil. 

The  weather  became  again  remarkably  warm  by 
the  18th  September,  on  whicli  day  and  tlie  next,  my 
thermometer,  in  the  shade,  and  open  air,  rose  to  90'^ 
and  904°.  This  brought  out  a  new  supply  of  winged 
weevil,  and  they  have  continued  active  to  this  time, 
the  7lh  of  October.    There  has  been  no  cold  weather 


within  this   time,  and   the  general  temperature  has 
been  warm  for  the  season.     The  crops  of  corn  have 
matured  uncommonly  early  this  autumn,  the  greater 
part,  on  good  land,  tMjing  hard  (though  not  dry)  by  (he 
middle  of  September.    Of  course,  these  circumstances 
have  allowed  weevil  an  unusual  length  of  time  to  de- 
posit eggs  on  the  ears  in  the  field,  and  sufficient  time 
and  warmth  for  many  of  the  insects  to  complete  their 
growth,  and  come  out  to  lay  a  second  brood.     The 
facts  agree  with  this  anticipation,  which  was  founded 
on  the  views  wliich  have  been  presented.     Since  Oc- 
tober 3d,  I  have  examined  several  fields  of  corn,  and 
find  in  plenty  (what  is  generally  of  such  rare  occur- 
rence,) ears  showing  weevil-eaten  grains.     It  is  only 
where  the  ear  has  outgrown  the  shuck,  or  otherwise 
was  not  coveted  by  it,  that  the  weevil  holes  are  found 
— but  of  all  such,  very  few  are  without  one  or  more 
of  these  marks.     But  on  new  corn,  standing  near  to 
houses  containing  old  corn,  or  wheat,  the  weevil  are 
far  more  numerous.     I  gathered  a  large  ear,  which 
had  grown  wiihin  60  yards  of  a  crib  containing  corn 
well  stocked  with  weevil,  and  onii  counted  89  grains, 
in  which  the  insects  were  visible  externally,  or  the 
holes  through  which  they  had  already  escaped.   Some 
of  these  grains  were  so  low  on  the  ear,  that  they  must 
have  been  securely  covered  until  after  the  fodder  was 
stripped,  which, by  killing  the  plant,c3uscd  theshuck 
to  open,  and   gave   admittance   to  the   insects.     Of 
course  they  had  similar  means  of  access  to  many  ears, 
which   did  not  protrude  beyond   their  covering.     A 
friend  and  neighbor,  whom  I  had  requested  to  examine 
his  corn,  informed  me,  that  his  new  crop  in  the  field 
is  much  more  full  of  weevil,  than  the  last  year's  crop, 
of  which  he  has  a  large  quantity  (in  ears)  in  his  barn, 
and  which  we  had  lately  examined,  and  found  to  be 
but  little  injured.     He  sent  ine  the  points  of  two  ears, 
as  specimens  from  his  field;  one  had  20  and  the  other 
IS  visible  weevil  cells.     The  last  was  of  raie-ripe, 
(or  flint)  corn,  and  the  other  of  the  common  large  kind 
I  suppose  he  meant  that  these  were  specimens  of  the 
ears  extending  beyond  the  shuck,  and  near  his  corn 
house,  as  he  stated   the  injury  to  be  much  greater 
there  than  at  more  distant  parts  of  his  field. 

Before  being  directed,  accidentally,  to  observe  these 
unexpected  facts,  (and  unprecedented,  as  it  respects 
the  great  number  of  weevil  in  new  corn.)  I  had  no- 
ticed the  old  corn,  and  wheat  retained  for  seed,  on 
several  different  farms.  In  ruy  own  corn  (September 
19th,)  very  tew  weevil  eaten  grains  were  found,  and 
but  for  the  presence  of  some  of  the  insects,  it  would 
have  been  supposed  that  no  such  damage  had  been 
sustained.  But  though  none  could  be  found  within 
the  bulk  of  ears,  some  few  ears,  (especially  rare-ripe,) 
were  found  a  little  weevil-eaten  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  heap.  My  seed  wheat,  which  was  in  a  barn 
about  60  yards  distant,  had  been  thrashed  late  in  July, 
fanned  clean,  and  spread  upon  a  floor  10  inches  thick. 
A  few  winged  weevil  were  seen  crawling  over  the 
heap.  No  damaged  grains  were  found  within,  or  on 
the  bulk,  though  doubtless  there  were  some  on  the 
surface;  the  eye  does  not  easily  discover  the  eaten 
grains  in  wheat,  even  wheii  they  are  so  completely 
hollowed  out,  as  to  be  easily  crushLd  between  the  fin- 
gers. My  barn  and  cribs  had  been  erected  so  lately, 
that  these  were  the  first  crops  they  had  held— and  no 
grain  had  ever  been  kept  before  wiihin  three-qnariers 
of  a  mile  of  that  location.  To  this  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  scarcity  of  weevil  last  year,  and  to 
my  uniform  practice  of  ihrabhing  and  .-ending  my 
wheat  to  market  early,  1  attribute  my  singular  .exemp- 
tion from  weevil  this  year. 

In  other  cribs,  examined  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
there  were  found  remarkable  differences  in  the  num- 
bers of  weevil,  and  without  reasons  for  the  difference 
being  always  apparent.  They  are  generally  more 
scarce  than  is  usual,  but  some  parcels  of  corn  are  very 
full.  In  some  of  the  latter  cases  the  wheal  has  not 
generally  been  thrashed  early;  and  if  all  the  facts 
could  be  ascertained,  1  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  seen, 
that  by  some  neglect  in  previous  management,  at  all 


such  places,  a  suflicient  breeding  stock  of  weevil  had 
been  suffered  to  remain,  to  produce  the  present  abun- 
dant supply.  Such  a  stock  of  bleeders,  it  seems,  is 
now  in  every  crop  of  new  corn,  and  1  will  venture  to 
foretell  that  ^reat  and  unusual  injury  will  lake  place 
from  tliis  causenixl  summer,  unless  the  winter  should 
be  very  severe,  or  some  artificial  means  of  prevention 
should  be  resorted  to.  It  will  be  especially  requisite 
to  thrash  and  clean  the  next  crop  of  wheat  as  early  as 
possible,  and  to  keep  in  the  shuck,  all  corn  intended 
for  late  consumption. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  I  ag-ain  examined  the  corn 
in  my  crib,  where  so  few  weevil  had  been  found  17 
days  before.  They  had  increased  greatly  though  still 
few  in  number,  compared  to  other  places.  The  ears 
in  the  field,  (about  400  yards  distant  from  the  grain 
houses,)  which  protruded  from  the  shuck,  gene'rally 
showed  some  weevil  lioles— and  on  one,  IG  such  marks 
of  well  grown  maggots  were  counted.  But  though 
the  corn  in  the  fields  is  most  affected  where  nearest 
to  old  and  wtevil-eaten  grain,  the  protruding  tars  in 
the  most  remote  and  sheltered  situations  afso  show 
more  or  less  of  the  operations  and  presence  of  weevil. 
It  seems  evident,  that  these  insects   prefer  the  soft 

new  corn,  to  the  old,  as  a  receptacle  for  their  eggs 

or  otherwise,  that  the  hatching  and  life  of  the  maggots 
are  more  certain  in  the  former. 

Perhaps  I  have  presumed  too  much  on  the  patience 
of  the  readers  of  the  Farmers'  Jtegisler  in  treating 
this  subject  at  such  length— and  I  n^ay  be  held  as  the 
mure  inexcusable,  because  unacquainted  with  that 
branch  of  natural  history,  to  which  the  subject  belongs. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  enlomohir'ist 
might  render  most  essential  service  to  agriculture; 
and,  if  any  one  will  deign  to  use,  for  ihi's  purpose, 
such  rough  materials  as  I  may  have  furnished,  I  shall 
be  content  to  have  the  worthless  portion  condemned 
and  thrown  aside.  E.  R. 


(From  the  Rutherfordton  Spectator.) 
GAMA  GRASS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Mr.  Elmer; 

iS'tr,— Vou  may  tell  your  subscribers  by  inserting 
this,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  Gama  Grass  in 
this  region.  Benjamin  Ellis,  Esq.  has  it  on  his  plan- 
tation, and  Adam  Reep  and  John  C.  Henderson,  near 
Linculnlon,  have  it  plenty  on  their  larms.  I  gathered 
some  yesterday,  a  stalk  8*  feet  in  length,  and  a  blade 
of  the  fodder  5*  feet,  but  these  were  the  longest;  yet, 
all  that  is  said  in  the  prints  that  I  have  seen  respect- 
ing it  is  true,  and  perhaps  enough  has  nut  been  said. 
I  have  had  it  in  view  as  worthy  tlie  farmer's  notice 
these  twenty  years. and  shall  now  go  ahead  in  its  im- 
prove.nent.  Its  massy  branches  must  be  taken  up 
and  cut  apait  with  an  axe  or  Some  su  h  tool,  and  di- 
vided like  gardeners  do  the  shallot — this  is  the  me- 
thod of  raising  it.  It  may  be  planted  in  cheeks  one 
foot  dislant,  and  will  soon  inierlock.  The  seeds  are 
ravenously  devouied  by  field  rats,  ground  squirrels, 
Sic.  whicli  will  render  that  way  of  propagaiini  it  slow 
and  diflieull.  .?gk;coi,a. 

JVo  CoiUimdug  city,  S  pi.  20. 


(From  the  Southern  .Agriculturist) 
ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  POTATO 

SLIPS. 
As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  for  gathering  of  po- 
tato sllp^;  and  as  tlie  crop  this  year  is  likely  to  be 
very  small  of  that  excellent  and  vnry  valuable  article 
of  provision,  the  more  perfectly  it  can  be  .-secured  the 
belter  for  the  planter.  I  offer' for  the  benefit  of  all, 
ihe  result  of  a  plan  adopled  I'ruin  a  recommendaiion 
in  your  valuable  publication.  It  was  tried  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  did  not  live  to  witness  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  His  negroes  and  slock  were  sold  in  the 
winter,  and  the  provisions  not  disposed  of  unlil  the 
spring,  when  from  the  high  slate  of  preservation  in 
which  Ihey  were  found,  they  sold  to  much  advantage. 
Ihe   peilec.  preservation   of  the   potatoes    was   the 
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more  remarkable,  as  the  winler  had  been  unusually 
severe. 

The  method  adopted  was  to  secure  them  in  hills  as 
fast  as  they  were  gathered.  The  hills  were  made  in 
the  usual  way  of  pine-trash  and  corn-stalks,  covered 
■with  earth.  Cut  they  were  a  little  larger  than  usual, 
with  this  particularity.  A  pine  sapling  about  the  size 
of  a  man's  arm,  clean  of  the  bark,  was  stuck  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  middle  of  the  hill,  with  the  small 
end  downwards.  The  potatoes  being  thrown  loosely 
round  the  ttake  to  the  usual  height,  and  the  covering 
well  secured,  the  slake  was  withdrawn.  A  piece  ot 
dry  bark,  (half  tlie  round  of  a  small  tree,)  was  placed 
iranversely  over  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  that  covered 
with  earth,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  The  object 
of  this  arrangement,  was  certainly  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  moisture  of  the  potatoes  to  escape 
through  the  space  at  first  filled  by  the  sapling,  and 
under°lhe  arch  of  bark,  while  the  potatoes  were  effec- 
tually protected  from  the  changes  and  severe  cold  of 
the  winler. 

I  hope  some  of  your  readers  may  be  induced  to  try 
this  plan  and  publish  the  result.  I  consider  it  no 
trifling  advantage,  that  while  the  planter  is  using  the 
contents  of  one  hill,  all  the  others  continue  undisturb- 
ed and  sound,  until  they  in  turn  are  likewise  con- 
sumed. An  Observer. 
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CFrora  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
AVTU.MH  Management  of  Grape  Vines. 
The  month  of  November  is  the  proper  lime  in  ihis 
section  of  the  country  for  pruning  grape  vines.— Many 
gentlemen  in  Western  New  York  have  with  laudable 
leal,  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  some 
have  already  began  to  realize  a  handsome  remunera- 
tion for  their  trouble  and  expense  w  hich  they, have  in- 
curred, while  others  have  been  disappointed  in  their 
expectations.  Disappointments  have  arisen  from  va- 
rious causes,  but  the  most  fruitful  has  been  an  injudi- 
cious selection  of  varieties  cultivated. 

As  a  disposition  to  cultivate  the  vine  in  our  country 
manifested  ilself,  ihe  public  were  presented  with  long 
catalogues  of  varieties,  often  amounting  to  several 
hundred,  each  particular  variety  recommended  as  bav- 
in o- some  peculiar  valuable  property,  which  rendered 
it  desirable;  each  succeeding  year  furnishing  some 
superior  to  thoM  which  liave  been  produced.  Thus 
gardens  have  been  crowded  with  varieties  which  have 
proved  comparatively  useless,  which  might  have  been 
filled  with  those  more  profitable,  had  Ihe  proprietors 
been  sufficiently  informed  as  to  their  respective  qua- 
lities. 

The  difference  between  American  and  foreign  grapes, 
does  not  appear  to  be  as  well  understood  by  most  of 
our  gardeners,  as  it  should  be,  neither  does  the  re- 
spective qualities  of  those  cultivated  and  sold  at  differ- 
ent nurseries,  as  hardy  American  grapes,  appear  to 
be  as  familiar  to  those  cultivating  as  would  be  desir- 
able. 

Among  the  American  grapes  cultivated,  and  named, 
Ihe  Isabella,  Calawba,  Muscadine  and  Bland,  are  the 
only  ones  which  we  have  ever  seen  that  promised  to 
be  worth  cultivating  in  western  New  Vork.  The 
Isabella  and  Catawba  are  undoubtedly  the  most  pro- 
fitable. The  Muscadine  is  a  free  bearer  and  an  early 
grape,  but  is  not  as  fine  for  the  table  as  the  Bland, 
when  it  is  fully  ripe,  but  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  seasons  are  long  enough  to  mature  it. 
The  American  varieties  require  different  management 
from  European.  They  do  not  require  as  short  trim- 
ming, but  should  be  allowed  room  to  extend  them- 
selves. A  vine  of  six  years  old,  should  be  allowed  to 
cover  a  trellis  six  feet  high  and  at  least  twenty  feet 

•ong- 

November  is  the  proper  month  for  pruning  Ameri- 

MD  vines.    In  pruning,  as  aaany  of  the  most  vigorous 


and  well  ripened  shoots  as  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  the 
trellis,  should  be  selected.  These  when  there  is  plenty 
of  room  should  be  left  as  long  as  the  wood  is  well  ri- 
pened. These  may  either  be  tied  to  the  trellis  at  the 
lime  of  pruning  or  be  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  allow- 
ed to  remain  there  until  next  spring.  Although  our 
native  vines  endure  the  winler,  yet  1  have  thought 
those  \vhich  remained  under  the  snow  until  spring, 
were  in  better  condition  than  those  which  were  put 
upon  the  trellis  in  the  fall.  Where  ihe  branches  cut 
off  are  designed  to  be  set  as  cuttings,  they  should  be 
cut  from  one  fo»t  to  eighteen  inches  long  according 
to  the  length  of  the  joints,  always  preferring  three  or 
more  joints,  and  culling  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  and  below  the  end  joints.  Cuttings  from  Ame- 
rican vines  should  be  put  in  the  ground  in  the  fall,  as 
they  lake  root  much  better  than  when  set  in  the 
spring. 

European  grapes  when  perfected  are  more  delicate 
for  table  use,  than  any  of  the  Americans.  The  vines 
are  nut  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  climate, 
but  require  to  be  buried  through  the  winter.  They 
should  be  pruned  during  the  month  of  November,  af- 
ter which  they  should  be  laid  upon  the  ground  and 
covered  a  few  inches  deep  with  earth,  and  allowed  to 
remain  covered  until  after  the  frost  of  spring.  In 
pruning,  the  shoots  should  be  cut  down  to  Irom  one  to 
three  feet,  leaving  only  the  strongest  and  best  ripened 
shoots,  and  those  so  selected  that  they  may  spread  to 
advantage  upon  the  trellis.  In  an  open  garden  Eu- 
ropean vines  seldom  continue  in  a  healthy  condition 
more  than  four  or  five  years.  They  are  subject  to 
be  overgrown  with  the  mildew  which  destroys  both 
the  fruit  and  the  vine. 

The  most  desirable  among  the  European  varieties 
are  the  Golden  Chasselas  or  sweet  water,  White 
Frotignac  and  Munier.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most 
hardy  of  the  European  varieties,  is  not  so  sweet  as 
the  chasselas,  but  a  great  bearer. 

The  mildew  which  grows  upon  the  vine  may  be  in 
a  great  measure  destroyed  by  washing  the  vine  with 
lime  water. 


In  an  orchard  belonging  to  Mr.  Pilchard,  near 
Cloddock  church,  on  the  Monnovv,  there  are  15  trees, 
the  produce  of  wiiich,  it  has  been  calculated  by  old 
cider  makers,  will  yield  from  1500  to  2000  gallons  of 
prime  cider.  A  hogshead  (100  gallons)  from  one  tree 
is  reckoned  Ihe  general  maximum  quantity;  but  these 
trees  average  considerably  more. — Hereford  Times. 


RURAI.  ECONOMY. 

(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farcer.) 
TO  PRESERVE  GARDEN  A^EGETABLES. 

Beets,  Carrots  and  Parsnips. — Those  intended  for 
family  use  during  winler,  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  and  packed  away  in  sand,  either  in  bins,  or 
by  laying  them  heads  and  points  in  heaps  wilh  al- 
ternate layers  of  roots  and  sand.  Beets  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  ground  before  the  crowns  are  injured  by 
frost. 

It  is  the  more  common  custom  to  allow  parsnips  to 
remain  in  the  ground  until  spring,  but  we  would  re- 
commend raising  them  in  the  fall  and  packing  them 
in  sand  ihe  same  as  beets  or  carrots.  Parsnips  will 
not  be  injured  by  the  frost,  if  left  in  the  ground  through 
the  winler,  but  when  wanted  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  procure  them  for  cooking  from  the  garden  than  Ihe 
cellar  during  the  severity  of  winter  which  is  the  sea- 
son when  they  furnish  tlie  greatest  addition  to  the  ta- 
ble. If  left  in  the  ground  until  spring  they  soon  ve- 
getate, after  which  they  are  not  considered  as  healthy 
as  before  their  leaves  put  forth. 

Salsify  or  Vegetable  Oi/stcr  and  Scorzonera. — The 
roots  of  these  plants,  which  are  used  as  a  substitute 
for  oysters  in  slews  and  for  seasoning  dishes,  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  ground  until  spring.    The 


roots  abound  with  a  milky  juice  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  plant.  This  juice  is  more  abundant  in 
roots  which  remain  in  the  ground,  than  those  which 
have  been  housed  through  the  winter.  As  they  add 
much  to  the  variety  of  the  table,  a  few  of  them  should 
be  raised  in  every  garden. 

Winter  Squashes. — These  should  be  gathered  be- 
fore they  are  injured  by  the  frost,  and  kept  in  a  cold 
dry  place  free  from  frost.     In  gathering  them,  care 
should   be  taken   that   the  stems  aie  not  broken  ofT, 
which  will  prevent  their  long  keeping.     Some  of  the 
varieties,  as  the  crookneck   may  be  kept  until  spring, 
if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  their  gathering,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  room  where  they  are  placed.    The 
Valparaiso   cocoanul   and    and    acorn    squashes,  are 
among-t  the  most  desirable  for  winter  keeping,  and  in 
addition  to  their  use  at  the  table  as  a  vegetable,  when 
made  into  that  well  known  yankee  luxury  "pumpkin 
pie"  they  are  certainly  excellent.   A  very  expeditious 
mode  of  making  pumpkin  pies  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced  into   this   neighborhood,  which  does  away  the 
necessity  of  straining  the  material  before  making  the 
pie.     The  material   whether  pumpkin   or  squash  ia 
prepared  by  grating  and  mixing  it  immediately  with 
the  milk,  eggs,  spices,  Sic.  and  baking.     It  is  said  by 
our  good   housewives   that  Ihey  require  a  little  more 
baking  than  when  prepared   in   the  old  way,  but  are 
thought  by  many  to  be  superior. 

T\nnips. — There  is  now  cultivated  among  us  a 
great  variety  of  turnips  calculated  for  the  different 
seasons.  Wilh  proper  attention,  a  farmer  may  sup- 
ply his  table  with  turnips  as  well  as  potatoes,  most  of 
the  year.  To  preserve  turnips  in  good  condition,  they 
should  be  closely  trimmed  and  assorted,  and  packed  in 
dry  sand  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  If  packed  without 
sand,  the  more  delicate  varieties  grow  warm  and  soon 
become  pithy.  The  yellow  stone  and  yellow  Swedish 
turnips  are  best  for  late  keeping,  the  latter  will 
continue  firm  until  May. 

Horse  radish. — This  as  a  condiment  is  relished  by 
most  people,  and  yet  few  families  are  supplied  with  it 
during  winler.  It  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
neighborhood,  and  if  dug  in  lire  fall,  and  put  in  the 
celfar,  packed  as  beets  or  carrots,  will  be  found  to  pay 
well  for  the  trouble. 

Cc'cn/.— This  plant  is  not  as  much  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  the  country  as  it  should  be.  Many  who 
cultivate  it,  neglect  it  after  it  is  grown,  and  allow  it 
to  bo  destroyed  by  the  frost.  Those  who  wish  it 
fresh  upon  the  table  during  winter,  should  remove  it 
carefully  to  a  warm  part  of  the  cellar,  and  set  Ihe  roots 
in  good  garden  earth  in  a  large  box  where  it  should 
be  occasionally  watered  to  keep  it  in  a  growing  slate 
as  it  is  then  more  brittle.  Some  of  it  may  he  covered 
with  straw  and  earth  in  the  garden  fur  spring.  Cover- 
ed in  this  way  many  of  the  stalks  will  rot,  but  what 
remains  sound  will  be  very  crisp.  It  is  not  only  use- 
ful as  a  salad,  but  is  fine  for  putting  into  soups. 


Gni'is  and  Bolts. — On  all  occasions  sweetened 
water  should  be  the  first  application,  and  it  should 
be  very  sweet,  of  this  they  fill  themselves  so  full  they 
are  qnile  clumsy  I  believe  after  sucking  one  hour, 
then  about  five  pints  of  meal  or  hominy  is  sufficient 
to  discharge  them  without  medicine,  one  pint  of  urine 
is  sufficient,  more  will  kill  your  horse,  a  decoction  of 
elder  toys,  buds  or  bark  one  quart,  offish  brine  one 
quart.  If  your  horse  is  eaten  through  you  can  smell 
it  in  his  breath,  if  so  you  give  the  sweet  water,  and 
then,  in  one  hour  a  strong  decoction  made  of  while  oak 
bark,  one  quart;  this  will  close  the  holes  so  as  to  give 
the  other  medicine,  and  may  often  succeed  in  saving 
your  horse.  Horses  are  naturally  fond  of  sweets,  and 
were  you  to  give  them  a  good  suck  once  a  year  and 
in  one  hour  a  mess  of  hominy,  would  save  you  giving 
him  medicine  and  your  horse  from  much  distress, 
especially  your  old  horses  after  ihey  rise  seven 
years. 
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(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

Method  of  Attractino  and  DE8TR0TI^o  Rats 
AND  Mice. 
Mr.  Broad,  a  farmer  at  Truxlon,  Herefordshire, 
long  sustained  a  reputation  for  tlie  destruction  of  lliese 
pests.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.  to  tlie  Kev.  J.  Dunconib,  affords  an  in- 
stance of  Mr.  B's  success. 

"Five  box  tr.nps,  nearly  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion, being  set,  were  examined  by  me  about  two 
o'clock,  aTid  the  five  traps  contained  fifteen  rats. 
These  were  taken  out,  and  the  traps  in  succession  set 
again;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  seen  the  rats  killed,  I  re- 
turned again  to  the  traps,  when  I  found  the  falling 
doors  of°all  down  and  seven  rats  enclosed.  Upon 
these  being  taken  away,  the  traps  were  set  again,  and 
within  less  than  twenty  minutes,  nine  more  rats  were 
taken;  when  the  traps  were  removed  to  be  bailed 
again.  During  the  succeeding  36  hours,  the  rats  con- 
ti'nued  to  enter  the  traps,  though  more  slowly;  and 
upon  Saturday  morning  53  rats  had  been  tafien.  Mr. 
Broad  then  returned  home,  leaving  the  traps  properly 
baited,  and  infurniins»  me  that  he  believed  the  exten- 
sive drains  about  my  house  and  buildings,  still  contain- 
ed ten  or  a  dozen  rats,  which  would  come  to  tlie  traps: 
and  within  the  succeeding  twenly-l'uur  hours,  eight 
more  rats,  making  in  the  whole  67,  were  taken.  Sub- 
sequently not  a  single  rat  has  been  seen  or  heard  about 
my  house;  and  all  my  people  agree  with  me  in  think 
ino-,  that  not  one  remains  alive  here.  Some  of  those 
destroyed  were  young,  but  much  tie  greater  part  were 
very  large  and  well  fed,  and  apparently  very  old.'' 

Mr.  B.  supposes  the  annual  value  of  the  wheat  and 
oat  crops  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  '25  millions  sterling'; 
that  at  least  one  fiftieth  part  to  be  destroyed  by  rais 
4nd  mice,  amounting  to  £500,000,  or  nearly  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  dollars.  The  advantages,  therefore, 
of  any  method  to  extirpate  these  pests  must  be  great. 
Mr.  B.  having  at  last  published  his  secret,  we  have 
abridged  his  account  as  contained  in  the  Edinburgh 
Farmer's  .Magazine. 

"The  size  most  approved  of  by  Mr.  Broad,  is  two 
feet  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  nine  inches  deep, 
inside  measure.  In  each  door  there  is  a  grate 
made  of  iron  wire;  this  grate  should  be  four  inches 
wide;  it  is  intended  to  attract  the  rats  when  taken 
to  the  light,  and  prevent  their  injuring  other  parts 
of  the  trap  with  their  teeth.  The  bridge  upon 
which  the  rats  tread,  to  occasion  the  falling  of  the 
doors,  should  be  made  of  tin,  or  very  thin  iron  plate, 
about  six  inches  wide,  and  four  broad,  so  as  to  ex- 
tend nearly  across  the  inside  of  the  trap.  And  the 
neck  of  ihe  bridge  should  be  made  of  a  light  slender 
bar  of  iron,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  Ion;;,  so  as  to 
extend  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  beyond  the  external 
surface  of  the  side  of  the  trnp,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting it.  A  thin  plate  of  iron  or  tin  should  be  nailed 
upon  the  inside  of  the  aperture  through  which  the 
neck  of  the  bridge  passes,  otherwise  the  rats  will  soon 
spoil  the  trap  by  enlarging  that  passage.  The  end  of 
the  bridge  opposite  to  the  neck,  must  be  suspended 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  trap, 
by  a  single  loop  of  iron  wire,  attached  to  a  hook  fixed 
in  the  side  of  the  trap;  by  which  means  the  bridge, 
being  very  loosely  suspended,  will  move  with  the 
slightest  pressure  upon  either  side  of  it,  and  the  trap 
will  be  made,  to  stiike  by  the  weight  of  a  small  mouse. 
"The  trap  should  be  made  of  elm.  birch,  or  poplar 
boards,  which  are  without  scent.  The  wood  should 
ba  well  seasoned,  otherwise  the  boards  will  be  subject 
to  warp,  and  the  doors,  in  consequence,  will  nut  fall 
perfectly: 

"Where  a  number  of  convenient  and  proper  places 
fur  setting  the  traps  can  be  had,  it  is  advisable  to  set 
a  considerable  number  of  engines  to  work  at  once,  so 
that  inuch  destruction  may  be  made  in  a  short  time; 


for  it  will  sometimes  require,  in  taking  a  hundred  rats, 
more  trouble  to  destroy  the  last  fivo  than  the  preced- 
ing ninety-five.  Few  situations,  however,  require 
more  than  half  a  dozen  traps. 

"The  materials  for  attracting  rats,  are,  1st,  the  oil 
of  carraways,  and  2d,  good  pale  malt,  ground  for 
brewing  and  not  discolored  in  the  drying. 

"The  proportion  o(  the  oil  of  carraways  to  the  mall, 
about  1  to  9,000. 

"Much  care  must  be  taken  in  preparing  and  setting 
tlie  traps;  and  tlie  most  trifling  deviation  from  the  fol- 
lowing instructions,  will  often  destroy  all  chance  of 
success.  Be  provided  with  as  many  trusses  of  sweet 
clean  straw  as  you  have  traps,  and  take  from  each 
truss  a  small  bundle,  about  as  much  when  compressed 
in  the  hands  as  will  be  an  inch  in  diameter.  Then 
lake  a  small  vial  bottle,  the  neck  of  which  is  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  wide,  and  which  contains  half  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  carraways;  invert  the  bottle  upon  the 
palm  of  your  hand,  letting  no  more  of  its  contents  es- 
cape, than  that  which  has  adhered  to  the  hand,  whilst 
the  bottle  has  been  inverted.  Rub  your  hands  then 
well  together,  and  draw  the  straw  through  them, 
bending  it  s-o  as  to  render  it  soft  and  flexible.  Let  it 
then  be  placed  lengthways  in  the  trap,  and  laid 
smoothly  and  evenly  to  cover  the  bridge,  und  every 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  trap,  regularly.  Then  take 
five  half-pints  of  the  mall;  place  it  in  a  large  basin; 
invert  the  vial  of  the  oil  of  carraways  upon  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  take  from  it  the  quantity 
which  adheres,  as  already  directed;  rub  the  hands 
together  so  as  to  spread  the  oil  regularly  over  Ihein; 
then  take  up  successive  portions  of  the  tnalt  in  each 
hand  and  subsequently  w'uh  both  hands,  rubbing  it 
between  them,  ihat  every  part  of  it  may  be  equally 
seemed.  Much  accuracy  is  here  necessary,  for  if  the 
quantity  of  the  oil  of  carraways  be  too  great,  the  rats 
wdl  not  touch  the  malt  till  the  scent  is  partly  gone 
off.  "Let  about  half  a  pint  of  the  malt  be  thrown  in- 
to each  tiap,  by  the  hand  of  the  person  who  has  pre- 
pared it,  scattering  it  rather  regularly  over  every  part 
of  the  floor.  Place  the  traps  then  in  the  situation 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  secure  the  doors  from 
falling,  by  placing  the  pin  just  at  the  height  they  are 
to  stand,  when  tlie  traps  are  set.  Divide  each  truss 
of  straw  into  half  a  dozen  parcel?,  and  put  a  band 
round  each;  place  t«o  or  three  of  these  at  each  end  of 
every  trap,  and  sprinkle  a  few  loose  straws  over  each, 
so  as  in  some  degree  to  conceal  the  traps  from  the 
eyes  of  the  rats. 

"The  following  morning  the  traps  may  be  looked 
at;  and  if  the  rats  be  in  any  degree  numerous,  the 
whole  of  the  malt  will  generally  be  eaten,  and  the 
scented  straw  entirely  taken  away.  These  must  be 
then  prepared  as  before,  and  replaced  according  to  the 
preceding  direction,  and  the  traps  and  tiusses  of  straw 
must  be  left  as  exactly  as  possible  in  the  order  they 
were  at  first,  for  the  rats  are  suspicious  of  the  least 
innovation. 

"After  three  portions  of  the  prepared  malt,  which 
have  been  put  into  the  traps,  ha\e  been  eaten  in  as 
many  successive  days,  the  rats  will  have  acquired  suf- 
ficient confidence  to  enter  the  traps  without  distrust, 
and  catching  them  may  then  commence:  but  then  the 
traps  must  be  previously  baited  again,  and  the  straw 
if  wanted  be  renewed;  and  every  thing  must  be  made 
to  appear,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  situation  it  was 
before  the  traps  were  set.  In  baiting  them,  the  hand 
of  the  person  who  has  been  preparing  the  malt,  and 
which  will  of  course  be  strongly  scented,  must  alone 
be  introduced  into  the  traps. 

"The  morning  is  generally  the  best  time  to  com- 
mence catching,  as  the  rats  may  be  most  convenient- 
ly taken  out  duiing  the  day. 

"To  take  the  ruts  from  the  traps,  a  long  and  rather 
blender  bag,  made  of  some  thin  material,  which  will 
admit  a  moderate  quantity  of  light,  must  be  provided, 
and  into  this  the  rats  will  be  easily  driven  from  the 
traps  by  introducing  a  slender  stick  through  the  wire 
grate  at  one  end  of  the  trap,  and   raising   the  door  at 


'he  other  end,  to  which  the  bag  is  applied.  During 
this,  or  any  other  operation,  the  hand  must  not,  on 
any  account,  be  introduced  into  the  traps,  unless  it  be 
previously  scented,  else  no  further  success  must  be 
expected;  even  the  part  of  the  little  stick  which  is 
introduced  through  the  grate  of  the  door,  ought  never 
to  be  touched  with  an  unprepared  hand. 

"Particular  care  must  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  rata 
in  taking  them  from  the  traps,  for  their  cries  never 
fail  to  excite  terror  and  mistrust  to  all  in  the  vicinity; 
it  will  therefore,  be  proper  to  take  the  rats  to  some 
distance  to  destroy  them.  The  greatest  degree  of 
precaution  should  also  be  used  not  to  suffer  a  rat 
to  escape  after  being  taken,  for  animals  have  ge- 
nerally powers  of  conveying  their  apprehensions  of 
danger  to  each  other. 

"The  traps  will  require  to  have  a  small  quantity 
of  prepared  malt  thrown  into  them  each  day,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  renew  the  scented  straw  once 
in  five  or  six  days.  It  is  always  advantageous  to 
lake  out  the  rats  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  rats 
have  struck;  and  therefore,  when  the  rats  are  nu- 
merous, and  have  entered  the  traps  freely,  it  will  not 
be  eligible  to  let  them  remain  set,  when  they  are 
left  for  the  night. 

"Cats  and  dogs  should  be  prevented  from  approach- 
ing the  traps;  and  no  person,  except  those  employed 
previously  in  bailing  and  setting  them,  should  be 
permitted  to  touch  them;  for  animals  of  many  kinds 
probably  distinguish  individuals  of  the  human  spe- 
cies from  each  other,  by  their  scent  and  smell. 

"The  trap  to  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  mice 
may  be  similar  in  construction  to  those  recommend- 
ed fur  rats,  but  much  smaller.  Traps  capable  of 
taking  many  at  once,  or  of  perpetual  acting,  might 
probably  be  invented. 

"As  a  bait  for  the  barn  and  the  long  tailed  field 
mouse,  lake  about  half  an  ounce  of  rich  cheese,  toast 
it  moderately  without  burning  it,  and  then  put  up- 
on it  with  a  slender  feather,  or  the  point  of  the 
finger,  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  oil  of  carraways, 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  will  be  sufficient  for  each  trap. 
The  bait  thus  prepared  should  be  put  upon  the  bridge 
of  the  trap  whilst  warm,  and  two  small  spikes  should 
be  there  fixed  to  receive  and  hold  it.  When  the 
traps  are  to  be  set  in  the  garden,  or  forcing-house, 
where  the  short-tailed  field  mouse  often  does  much 
injury,  it  will  be  proper  to  place  a  piece  of  carrot 
under  the  scented  cheese;  for  this  mouse,  the  only 
remaining  mischievous  species,  is  not  fond  of  animal 
substances,  though  it  appears,  as  strongly  attracted 
by  the  oil  of  carraways,  in  combination  with  its  fa- 
vorite food,  as  any  of  its  congeners.  In  buildings 
of  every  kind,  the  trap  will  succeed  best  if  placed  close 
against  a  wall,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  pas- 
sages through  which  the  mice  are  supposed  to  enter, 
as  recommended  fur  r;  Is;  but  it  will  not  be  necessa- 
ry to  mask  the  trap  at  all,  nor  to  bait  it  previously  to 
being  set. 

Mr.  Argule,  Golniiz,  in  Altenburg,  has  in  bis 
garden  an  apple  tree,  which  in  the  year  1816,  bore 
236  sorts  of  apples  and  other  fruits;  in  fact,  the  tree 
has  on  it  above  300  sorts,  but  these  last  grafted  have 
not  yet  borne.  This  gentleman  has  effected  ihii 
curiosity  lor  his  amusement  by  inoculating  and  graft- 
ing, and  has  fastened  to  every  branch  a  little  board 
wiih  the  name  of  the  sort  of  apple  it  bears.  The 
tree  has  a  strange  appearance  from  the  various  shapes 
and  colors  of  the  leaves,  blossom  and  fruit.  Many 
years  ago,  the  Russians  bivouacked  near  this  tree, 
and  were  so  surprised  at  the  strange  shape  of  it,  and 
the  number  of  little  boards,  that  they  did  not  injure 
it,  thoi:gh  they  cut  down  other  fruit  trees  for  firewood. 

IPmikon. 

An  excellent  Cirefn-  a  Sj'rain. — Take  two  pieces 
of  red  flannel,  soak  one  of  them  with  beef  or  pork 
pickle,  (beef  is  best)  and  place  it  on  the  wrist  or  ankle 
sprained,  wrap  the  other  piece  over  it,  and  the  paio 
will   subside  in  a  very  short  lime. 
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Prices  Current  in  A'eiv  it'ork,  Aovember  16. 
Betsirox,  yellow,  18  a  20.   Cation,  tiew  Orleans,  .HJ 
a  18;    Upland,   .13a.l6i;    .Mahama,  .ISo.I'i.     Cation 
Bajgin?,  Hemp,  jd.  .2U  a  .2i;  Flax,  .18  a  .19.       Flnx, 

American,  -20  aii.  Flaxsetd,1  bush. clean, a ; 

rough,  13.50  a  . ;     Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.56  a  b.5i\ 

Canal,  5.01/ 0  5.88;    Bait.   Howard  st.  6.Ja  a ;    lUrd 

city  mills,  ".00  a ;  country,  5.75  o  6.00;    Alesand'a, 

6.00  a ;  Frederickaburg,  3.';5a ;   Petersburg, 

6.00  a ;  Rye  flour,  3. "5  a ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.    3.62  0  3. Id,  per  bhd.    16.50  n Groin,  Wheat, 

North, a ;  Vir.  1.22  a  1.24;    Uye,   North,  .80  a 

— ;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  ."8  a  ."9.  Barley,  .'2  a  — ; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .35  a  40;  Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu. 
1.00  a  1.50;  Beans,  1  bu.  10.00  a  12. UO;  ;'ioiisioiis,Bcef, 

mess,  8.50  a  9  00;  prime, a ;   cargo,  5  50  o 

5.13;  Pork,  mess,  bbl.  16.15  a  11.00  prime,  11.15  a 
12.00;  Lard,  lOJ  a  11. 


JACKS. 

I  have  for  sale  Two  Jacks— one  is  a  Tery  good  one, 
124  hands  high,  very  stout  built,  and  a  good  foal  get- 
ter, he  is  of  excellent  blood  ami  can  be  had  for  3-50, 
which  is  very  low  for  him. 

The  other  is  a  small  Jack,  three  years  old,  and  of 
course  Tvithcut  an  established  character  as  a  foal  get- 
ter, but  he  will  be  sold  very  low,  say  $100,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  owner  has  no  use  for  him. 

Address  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

**imtrican  Farmer  Eslabtislimtnt. 

A  good  Jenny  is  wanted  by  the  owner  of  the  last. 

RAMS  AND  FAVES. 

One  Ram  of  last  spring's  yeaning,  of  the  purest 
Bakewell  blood,  at  $15. 

One  do.  one  and  a  half  year's  old,  irif/i  a  defect*  at  550. 

Two  of  the  mixed  blood  of  the  Bakewell  and  South- 
down, at  ^25  each. 

Several  Ewes  of  the  pure  Bakewell  blood  at  $50. 

These  beautiful  and  valuable  animals,  may  be  had 
by  application  to  I.  !•  HITCHCOCK, 

,1merican  Farmer  Eslablishment. 


'His  testicles  are  niwmjs  up  in  liis  body— in  every 
other  respect  he  is  a  very  fine  ram. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

All  orders  for  Fruit  Trees,  will   be   executed  with 
exactness  and  promptitude,  at  this  Establishment. 

We  have  no  nursery  of  our  own,  yet  forward  enough 
to  sell  from,  but,  we  think  we  know  where  to  get 
trees  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  also,  where  to  not  gel 
them.  We  charge  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  of  orders,  at  the  nursery  prices.  This  is  tUe 
6«s(  season  for  transplanting,  and  we  remind  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends,  that  we  are  ready  to  serve  them. 
I.  1  HITCHCOCK, 
.'/iiifricaii  Former  Eslahlishmenl. 


NEW   CHlNt:SE  iSIULBERRY. 

(■WocHv  JIulticaulis.) 

1  have  concluded  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  tree,  to 
50  cents  per  plant,  or  $b  per  dozen.  The  public  ought 
to  be  aware  of  the  very  important  difl'erence  between 
trees  of  tliis  variety  on  their  own  roots,  and  those  en- 
grafted on  White  Mulberry  stocks,  one  of  the  former, 
being  worth  a  dozen  of  the  latter. 

Those  I  offer,  are  not  only  rooted  plants,  but  of  very 
fine  size  and  shape.  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

.^Werican  Farmer  Establishment. 


DEVON  BULL. 

The  thorough  bred  bull  Othello,  4  years  old  |ast 
spring,  if  immediately  applied  for,  will  be  sold  for 
JIOO.     Apply  to  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

^Imerican  Farmer  Establishment. 

YOUNG  HECTOR. 

For  sale,  the  beautiful  bull  Young  Hector,  11  months 
old,  three-fourth  Durham  blood,  and  very  promising. — 
Price  §100.     Apply  to  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

•Jnitricnii  partner  Establishment. 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING.  ' 

This  bull,  15  months  old,  seven-eighths  Durham 
Shorthorn,  may  be  had  for  $100,  from 

1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
American  Farmer  Establishment. 


GRASS  SEEDS. 
Perennial  rye  grass,  at  $4  a  bushel. 
Poa  pretensis  (fuztop)  for  lawns,  at  25  cts  a  quart. 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  at  §2  50  a  bushel. 

For  sale  at  this  Establishment,  by 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


BAZ.TIXaOBi:  PKICES  CV&HENT. 


DURHAM  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

1  have  the  selling  of  a  very  superior  Durham  Short- 
horn bull,  two  years  old.  Price  $.^50— and  of  another, 
four  years  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respect. — 
Price  S330.     Address  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

^Imerican  Farmer  Establishment. 


MILK  WHITE  TURKIES. 

A  few  pair  of  these  beautiful  fowls,  arc  for  sale  at 
this  Establishment,  at  $5  a  pair. 

They  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  other  known 
breed,  and  for  beauty  far  superior. 

I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 
.American  Farmer  Establishment. 


FINE  CALVES. 

For  sale,  a  pair  of  twin  bull  calves,  got  by  Bolivar 
out  of  a  cow  hulf  Durham  Shorthorn  and  half  Alder- 
ney.     They  are  very  large  and  line  animals  and  will  be 
sold  togetiicr  or  separately  for  §50  each.     Apply  to 
1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he 
is  prepared  to  supply  his  customers  with  .Messrs.  Fox 
and  Borland's  Spring  Concave  THRESHING  MA- 
CHINE, which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by 
Col.  Edward  Lloyd  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who 
give  it  the  decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing 
Machine  ihcy  have  ever  seen.  I  can  furnish  a  number 
of  these  Threshing  Machines,  now  ready  for  delivery 
separate  from  the  horse  powers. 

I  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  six  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  i  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

1  have  in  store  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  I  endeavor  t.>  man- 
ufacture in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  materials, 
and  to  afford  them  on  reasonable  terms  with  a  liberal 
discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  I  have  likewise  on 
hand,  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
suitable  for  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OR- 
CHARD GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorsey's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately,  Timothy,  Clover  and 
Orchard  GRASS  SEEDS,  for  which  cash  will  be 
given.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  &c. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, offer  for  sale  at  their  Nursery, 
three  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Bel-Air  roads,  a  very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  .'^pple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
and  Catawba;  and  other  Grape  PLANTS  and  CUT- 
TINGS, Also,  ornamental  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
among  which  are  Morus  MnlticaiUis,  and  Italian  White 
Mulberry  for  feeding  Silk  Worms,  Chinese  .\lianthus  or 
Tree  of  Heaven,  English  Elm,  Sugar  and  Silver  Leaf 
Maple,  Horse  Chesniit,  Madeira  Nut  or  English  Walnut, 
Silver  Leaf  Poplar,  Tulip  Tree,  and  a  great  assortment 
of  ROSES  and  other  Ornamental  TREES  and  Shrubs, 
all  of  which  are  larger  and  more  thrifty  than  any  of- 
fered to  the  public  heretofore  by  them— the  season 
proper  for  transplanting  has  arrived,  the  senior  part- 
ner who  resides  at  their  Nursery  and  Farm  will  take 
pleasure  iu  showing  to  visiters  their  extensive  planta- 
tions. If  five  hundred  and  upwards  of  Peach  or  Ap- 
ple Trees  are  taken  direct  from  the  Nursery  by  one 
person,  without  packing,  20  per  cent,  will  be  deducted 
from  the  very  low  prices  as  named  in  Nursery  Cata- 
logue for  16J4,  just  published,  which  see  for  further 
particulars;  annexed  to  Catalogue  are  some  useful  in- 
structions on  planting  trees,  time  of  sowing  seed,  &c. 
to  be  had  at  the  Nursery  or  Store,  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  streets,  gratis,  where  orders  if  left  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  care  and  despatch.  Nov.  15. 


Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  9.60.— Crop,  common,  4.00  a  5.00; 
brown  and  red,  4.50  a  6.00;  tine  red,  6.00  o  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.0U  a  16.00;  yellow,  16.00  a  20.00;  fine  yellow, 

18.00  a  25.00— Virginia,  4.00  a Rappahannock, 

3.00  0  4.00.— Kentucky,  4.00  a  8.00.  The  inspections 
of  the  week  comprise  285  hhds.  Maryland;  21  bhds. 
Ohio— total  306  hhds. 

Flocr. — Best  white  wheat  family,  6.15  a  1.25;   2*1 

quality,  6.25  a  6.15;  super  Howard  street,  5.81^  a ; 

(wagon  price,  5.69,  a  5.15;)  city  mills,  6.62^  a  5.15; 
city  mills,  extra,  6.00  a  — .-—  Corn  Meal,  per  100  lbs. 
1.50  a  1.66.— Grain,  red  wheat,  1.16  a  1.18;  while 
do  1.20  a  1.21 — Corn,  yellow,  63  a  65;  white,  62  a  63; 

in  the  ear,  2.50  a per  bbl.;    Rte,  10  a  — ;  chop 

rye,  per  100  lbs.   1.50  a  Oats,  113  a  35.— Beans, 

1.25  a . — Peas,  red  eye,  60  n  — ;  black  eye,  16  a 

— ;  lady  peas,  95  a  — ,— Cloverseed,  5.00  a  6.00. 

TiMOTHT,  2.50  a  3.00.— Orchard  Grass,  3.00  a ; 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.50  a ;  Herd's,  1.25  a  — 

Lucerne  314  a  —  lb. — Barlet,  —  a  Flaxseed, 

1.50  a  I.624.-C0TTON,  Va.  14  a  15;  Lou.  16  a  18;  Alab. 
14  0   11;  Tenn.  14  a  15;  Upland   15  a   16 —Whiskey, 

hhds.   1st   p.  28   a   ;    in  bbls.  29  a   30. Wool, 

ff ashed.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  10;  American 
Full  Blood,  50  a  65;  three  quarters  do.  45  a  60;  half 
do.  40  a  45;  quarter  do.  31  a  40;  common  34  a  31. — 
Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35;  American 
Full  Blood,  26  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  24  a  26;  half 
do.  22  a  24;  quarter  do.  22  a  24;  common,  22  a  24. — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  |I65  a  ISO;  country,  dew  rotted,  6 
a  "c.  lb.  water  rotted,  1  a  8c. — Feathers,  31^  a  . — 
Plaster   Paris,  per  ton,   3.814  a  — ;  ground,    l.SIJ   a 

bbl. — Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

a  35.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  15.00  a  85.00.— Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  6.00  a  6.50.— Oak  wood,  3.25  a  3.15;  Hickory, 
413  a  6.00;  Pine,  2.50. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial,  Great  Corn  Race  for  one  thousand  dollars, 
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The  American  Farmer, 

Edited  and  published  by  L  Irvi.ne  Hitchcock,  is 
issued  every  Friday  from  the  "Establishment," 
No.  16  South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TERMS. 

1.  Price  five  dollars  per  annum:  due  at  the  middle  of  each 
year  of  subscription,  provided  that  no  balance  of  a  former 
year  remain  unpaid. 

2.  The  manner  of  payment  which  is  preferable  to  any  other 
for  distant  subscribers,  is  remittance  bt  mail  of  current 
BANK  notes;  and  to  obviate  all  objection  to  this  mode,  the 
publisher  assumes  the  risk. 

3.  Subscriptions  are  always  charged  by  the  year,  aad 
never  for  a  shorter  term.  When  once  sent  to  a  subscriber, 
the  paper  will  not  be  discontinued  (except  at  the  discretion 
of  the  publisher)  without  a  .special  order,  on  receipt  of  which, 
a  discontinuance  will  be  entered,  to  take  cli'ect  at  the  end 
of  tlie  current  year  of  subscription. 

4.  Price  'of  advertising. — One  dollar  per  square,  and  ia 
the  same  proportion  for  more  than  a  iquare,  or  more  than  one 
insertion. 

4?-  Direction  of  Letters. — .Wdress  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  strccit 
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Baltimore.  Friday,  Nov.  29,  1833. 

To  Riu  wiiFAT  FIELDS  OF  Garlic. — A  farmer  re- 
cently broughl  to  our  market  liis  crop  of  wheat  which 
was  remarked  as  being  free  of  garlic.  On  inquiry 
how  he  made  it  so,  lie  observed  that  for  some  years 
past  he  had  cleared  his  wheat  fields  of  this  pest  in 
the  following  manner.  Just  as  the  wheat  is  about  to 
head  out,  he  turns  his  sheep  into  his  fields,  which 
pick  out  ail  the  garlic  wilhiiut  injuring  the  wheat. 
If  any  individual  of  the  flock  is  found  so  hitman  as  lo 
prefer  the  wheat  to  the  g-arlic — which  he  says  is  sel- 
donn  the  case,  lie  is  expelled  the  field  for  his  bad 
taste.  The  gentleman  added,  that  lillle  or  no  dam- 
age is  done  lo  the  wheat  by  the  trailing,  as  it  soon 
straitens  up  again.  This  is  lo  us  a  new  idea,  and  we 
give  it  out  as  we  received  it.  We  think  the  e.xperi- 
ment  worth  a  trial,  and  we  would  try  it,  but  for  one 
reason — we  have  no  wheat  field. 


letters  for  me.  So  that  you  may  venture  to  address 
as  usual.  But  the  letter  will  not  reach  me  until  the 
secom/day,  by  the  present  arrangement. 


The  Mail. — We  have  hitherto  forborne  to  com- 
plain, though  feeling  keenly  the  inconvenience  and 
loss  we  sustain  by  the  want  of  more  careful  attention 
on  the  part  of  Postmasters.  We  belong  not  to  the 
class  of  habitual  grumblers,  who  complain  of  course, 
with  or  without  reason.  We  are  aware  that  in  an 
establishment  so  extensive  as  ihat  of  the  U.  S.  Mail, 
the  most  careful  and  industrious  head  of  the  depart- 
ment would  find  his  hands  full  to  keep  matters  straight 
throughout  the  country,  but  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  we  think  the' mail  establishment  is  not  as 
well  conducted  as  it  might  be.  Within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  our  losses  have  been  heavy,  not  mere- 
ly in  the  miscarriage  of  bank  notes,  but  in  the  discon- 
tinuance of  subscribers,  who  have  relinquished  their 
Bubscriptions  because  they  cou'd  not  get  their  papers 
by  mail.  These  cases  have  been  numerous,  and  are 
constantly  occurring.  As  an  illustration  of  our  case 
we  give  the  following  extracts  from  a  business  letter 
just  received  from  a  friend  near  Philadelphia,  omit- 
ting names.  The  post  office  alluded  to  is  in  Phila- 
delphia county,  near  the  city. 

Mr.  I.  I.  HiTcncccK:  J\'ov.  22,  1833. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  (containing  order 

for )  at  sun-set  last  evening,  and,  to  my  surprise, 

found  that  it  was  dated,  and  post  marked,  the  16th 
November.  I  immediately  called  on  our  Pust-master 
here  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  strange  delay,  and 
he.acknowledged  that  the  letter  had  been  received  at 
his  ofiice  on  the  morning  of  ihe  20lh,*  since  which 
my  boy  has  been  three  limes  to  the  office  to  inquire 
for  letters  for  me,  and  was  each  time  told  there  were 
none.  The  fact  is  this,  (and  I  fear  this  practice  is 
too  common  throughout  the  country,)  our  post-master 
is  frequently  absent,  and  the  mail  is  opened,  some- 
times by  his  wife,  and  frequently  by  his  children,  and 
others  in  his  family.  The  letters  and  papers  are  taken 
out,  and  placed  on  a  shelf,  in  the  bar  room  of  the 
tavern,  or  in  a  small  desk,  which  is  open  to  all  the 
family,  and  others  who  happen  lo  enter  the  bar. 
When  a  letter  or  paper  is  applied  for,  one  of  the  wo- 
men, or  one  of  the  children,  (as  was  the  case  in  this 
instance)  tosses  the  letters  and  papers  about,  and  pro- 
duces the  looked-for  article,  or,  if  ihey  happen  to  be 
in  haste,  answer  that  "there  is  none."  If,  however, 
the  applicant  is  not  satisfied,  he  approaches  the  par- 
cel, and  may  turn  and  handle  them,  until  he  finds  his 
letter;  or  perhaps,  it  may  frequently  happen,  that  he 
will  find  one  that  will  suit  him. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  in  hopes  that  il  will  be 
some  time   before  such  neglect  will  again  occur  with 

•  Where  had  it  lost  two  days  already  in  its  transit 
froE  Baltimore  to  the  office  in  question.'  ' 

No.  38— Vol.  15. 


Sound  is  said  to  move  through  the  atmosphere  at 
the  rale  of  1 142  feet  per  second.  It  is  proposed  by  a 
writer  in  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer,  that  pipes  be 
laid  under  raihoads  and  in  the  banks  of  canals,  fur  the 
conveyance  of  intelligence  between  distant  points. 
He  thinks  suitable  pipes  might  be  bought  and  laid 
down  for  one  hundred  dollars  a  mile  [guess  he  is  mis- 
taken.] E.yperiments  in  England  have  proved  that 
the  human  voice  may  be  heard  through  pipes  25  or 
30  miles.  The  principle  is  doubtless  correct, and  the 
application  of  il  to  practice  seems  a  much  simpler 
matter  than  the  nse  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  Such 
a  mode  of  Iransmitling  intelligence  would  certainly 
be  exceedingly  valuable. 

A  writer  in  the  Horticultural  Register,  gives  the 
following   receipt,  which   he  says,  lie  has  tried  for 
many  years  with  complete  success. 
To  destroy  insects  on  trees. 

2  oz.  nux  Vomica, 
2  oz  soft  soap, 
1  lb.  tobacco, 
i  pi.  spirits  of  turpentine, 
8  gallons  of  water. 
Boil   them,  all   together,  down  to  six  gallons  and 
use  it  milk   warm;  the  trees  are  to  be  carefully  dres- 
sed with  it,  by  dabbing  it  on  with  a  sponge. 


Early  Snow The  present  s^eason  seems  remarka- 
ble for  early  snow.  In  the  northern  stales  stern  win- 
ter hung  out  his  white  flag  some  weeks  ago.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  great  lakes  the  snow  is  in  ma- 
ny places  from  one  to  two  feel  deep,  and  sleighs  are 
the  vehicles  in  common  use.  The  Sleam  boat  from 
Albany,  came  into  dock  at  New  York,  on  Tuesday 
last,  with  her  wheel  houses  covered  with  snow  three 
inches  deep. 


Large  Beet. — Was  raised  in  the  garden  of  a 
gentleman  of  Southern  Virginia,  a  beet  which  mea- 
sured in  length,  17  inches,  24  in  circumlerence, 
and  weighed  11  pounds.  The  same  gentleman  ga- 
thered from  a  tree  in  his  orchard,  an  aj-ple,  which 
weighed  1  lb.  4  oz. 


We  copy  the  following  from  the  Poughkeepsie 
Journal,  with  the  hope  that  the  statement  may  act  as 
an  incentive  to  our  readers  as  well  as  lo  those  of  the 
Journal. 

Large  S<iuashes. — We  are  indebted  to  E.  Hol- 
brook,  Esq.  for  several  (some  uncommonly  large  and 
beautiful)  squashes  grown  on  his  farm  at  Hyde°Park. 
One,  a  yellow  crooked  necked  winter  squash,  weighs 
19J  lbs.  Another,  called  the  Lima  Cocoanut  squash, 
weighs  23d  lbs.  The  latter  variety  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Lima,  some  years  since  by  Com- 
modore Porter.  It  is  a  beautiful  article,  and  makes 
delicious  pies,  as  we  can  testify.  We  have  from  the 
same  gentleman  some  superior  Ruta  Baga  Turnips. 
Mr.  H.  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situalions  on 
the  Hudson,  and  by  his  zealous  devotion  to  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  improvements,  has  secured  to 
himself  a  profusion  of  all  the  fruits  and  other  good 
things  that  can  be  produced  in  our  climate.  A  friend 
who  is  familiar  with  his  farmingoperations,  has  favored 
us  with  the  following  account  of  some  of  his  crops. 

Mr.  Potter, — Dear  Sir:— Perusing  with  much 
pleasure  your  valuable  Journal  and  observing  the  in- 
terest you  take  in  Agricultural  communications,  I 
think  it  proper  to  state  to  you  as  an  incentive  to  Airri- 
culturisls  the  produce  of  several  crops  raised  by'E. 
Holbrook,  Esq.  this  season  on  his  farni  at  Hyde  Park, 
viz: 

Pink  Eye  Potatoes,  cultivated  at  a  small  expense 
nearly  the  whole  having  been  performed  with  the 
plough,  7S0  bushels  per  acre. 

Indian  Corn  70  bushels  1  peck  per  acre  (shelled.) 

Rula  Baga  Turnips  1089  bushels,  weighing  4>  lbs. 
per  bushel,  or  33  tons,  3  quarters,  18  lbs.  n°ett,  per 
acre. 

The  measurement  of  all  was  made  by  disinterested 
persons  on  Ihe  farm,  who  are  willing  to  testify  to  the 
production. 

Should  you  think  this  worthy  a  place  in  your  paper, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  ii. 

An  Agriculturist. 
Hl/de  Park,  JVoti,  12,  1833. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Gazette.) 
THE  COTTON  CROP. 

We  find  in  the  North  Carolina  Observer  a  condens- 
ed statement,  showing  the  quantity  of  Colton  grown 
and  consumed  in,  and  exported  from  the  U.  Stales, 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1833.  Be» 
lieving  it  will  possess  interest  for  many  of  our  read- 
ers, we  give  it  a  place  in  our  columns. 

The  exports  from  New  Orleans  reach  the  enor- 
mous total  of  416,877  bales;  but  deduct  from  this 
14,749  bales  of  the  crop  of  the  previous  year.  Sic.  &.C. 
it  leaves  bales  403,443 

(Same  period  1832,  322,635  ) 
The  exports  from  Florida        -         -         -         23,641 

(Same  period  1832,  22,651  bales.) 
Exports  from  Alabama         -         -         -  129,366 

(Same  period  1832,  126,921.) 
Exports  from  Georgia         -         -         -  271,025 

(Same  period  1832,  276,437.) 
Exports  from  South  Carolina         -         -         181,876 

(Same  period  1832,  173,872.) 
Exports  from  North  Carolina,  (of  which 

only  517  bales  went  to  foreign  ports,)         30,258 

(Same  period  1832,28,462.) 
Exports  from  Virginia         -        -         .  30,829 

(Same  period  1832,  37,500.) 


Total  crop  of  1832-3 
Total  crop  of  1831-2 

!      Increase 


1,070,438 
987,477 

82,361 


There  was  wisdom  in  Ihe  thrifty  advice  of  Ihe  Scot 
to  his  son:  "Be  aye  sticking  in  a  bit  tree;  it  grows 
while  you  sleep!" 


The  total  exports  to  Foreign  ports  867,455 

(Of  which  630,245  bales  were  to  Eng- 
land.) 
Ditto  last  year         ....  891,728 

Decrease 24,275 

Consumption  in  the  United  States. 
Quantity  consumed,  in   1832-3         194,412  bales 
do  1831-2         173,800 

do  1830-1         I82,14!i 

do  1829-30       126,512 

do  1828-9         111,850 

do  1827-8         120,563 

do  1826-7  103,483 

N.  B.  The  quantity  taken  for  Home  Manufacture, 
as  shown  by  the  above  statement,  d.ies  not  include 
any  cotton  spun  in  the  cotton  growing  Stales.  We 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  taken  for 
domestic  use  in  the  States  south  and  west  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  if  we  had,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  prac- 
tical use  that  could  be  made  of  the  information. 
Groivth. 
Total  crop  uf  1824-5  560,000  bales 

do         1825-6  710,000 

do         1826-7  937,000 

do         1828-9  857.744 

do         1829-30  976,845 

do         1830-31         1,038,848 
do         1831-32  987,478 

do         1832-33         1,070,438 
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A6RZCUI.TnRZ:. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
The  Improvements    on   the    Westover   Fakm, 
Proolced   ev    Clover    A^D   tuf.    Four-Shift 
Rotation. 

Ifestoter,  .iugust  20,  1833. 

To  llie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register: 

Dear  Sir. — I  have  here  endeavored  U>  answer  yours 
of  July  last,  in  llie  best  manner  my  feeble  abilities  will 
allow.     You  desire  me  to  give  you — 

"A  full  and  dclailed  sialement  of  my  manner  of 
making  wheat  on  clover  lay:  the  improvement  there- 
by made  at  Westover;  and  my  opinions,  as  to  what 
extent  (on  other  soils.)  the  practice  will  be  found 
suitable;  and  all  other  opinions  1  may  think  proper  to 
offer  on  the  subject." 

You  desire,  too,  "an  expression  of  my  opinion  as  to 
the  danpier  of  injuring  the  productiveness  of  soils  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  (as  is  necessary  in  August  tal- 
lows.) and  whether  the  advantages  of  my  system  can 
be  expected  on  light  soils,  provided  they  are  made  ca- 
pable of  producing  good  clover" 

And  finally,  you  desire  ine  "lo  communicate  the 
commencement,  progress  and  results  of  the  improve- 
ment made  in  Curies' Neck." 

My  preparation  for  the  wheat  crop  is  commenced, 
ass  on  as  the  previous  one  is  disposed  of;  us-ually, 
from  the  1st  (o  the  15lh  ef  August.     The  land  for 
fallow,  which  is  a  clover  lay.  and  in  eleven  feet  beds, 
is  reversed  with  large  M'CorniicU,  or  Davis  plouglis, 
ns  deep  as  it  can  be  done  with  three  or  four  horses. 
It  fre<)uently  happens,  that  the  land  is  too  hard  I'ur  ihe 
ploughing  to  be  done  well  by  one  furrow.     \Vhen  this 
is  the  ease,  we  are  obliged  to  trench  plough,  (or  run 
one  after  the  other  in  the  same  furrow.)     As  our  lime 
is  limited,  there  must  be  none  lost.     And  I  have  gene- 
rally found,  after  dry  fallows,  the  succeeding  wheat 
crop  to  be  much   better— which   is  a  strong  induce- 
ment fir  us  to  jiersevere.     If  the  land  is  in  order,  it  is 
immediately  harrowed;  but  if  the  ploughing  should 
be  done  in  a   very  dry  season,  the  clods  will  be  too 
hard  for  the  successful  use  of  the  harrow.    It  is  there- 
fore left  until  a  rain,  when  all  the  liarrows  are  started 
and  continued,  until   the   fallowed   land  is  harrowed 
over,  or  till  the  barrows  have  cai:ght  the  ploughs.     If 
done  when  the  land  is  hard,  wiiicli  is  more  frequently 
the  case  at  this  sfason  of  the  year,  the  time  and  labor 
of  the  learns  will   le  thrown  away,  as  the  harrows 
will  make  but  little  impressicui  on  the  clods,  and  close 
but  few  of  the  seams  left  l>y  t  lie  plough.     In  such 
cases,  I  have  found   great   benefit  from  the  use  of  a 
heavy  roller,  which   facililales  greaily  tl.c  operation 
of  pulvcrizinjT  the  earth.     No  farther  prepar.ition  is 
necessary,  but  repealed  harrowings,  until  the  ground 
is  gotlen  in  such  order,  that  the  wheat   will  be  well 
covered  by  ihc  linrrows.     But  il  the  season  has  been 
a  wet  cine,  the  land  will  be  filthy  wiih  grass  and  weeds. 
You  are  then  obliged  lo  re-fallow  the  land  with  small 
two  horse  ploughs,  or  to  use  Ihc  double  shovel  plough, 
{ToinT  merely  deep  enough   lo  deslrny  the  grass  and 
filth,  and  to  put  the  same  beyond  Ihe  reach  of  the 
harrows.     At   this  season,  the  earth    is  somelinies 
baked  very  hard  by  heavy  rains  just  before  seedinsr, 
and  before  much  grass  can  spring  up.     In  such  cases 
I  reeoriimend  ihe  dnulile  shovel,  as  one  of  ihe  best  in- 
struments I  have  ever  used  for   putting  in  wheal  on 
fallow  land. 

I  have  scarcely  ever  found  it  advisible  to  com- 
mence seeding  wheat  sooner  than  the  lOlli  October, 
though  this  slinuld  be  regulated  by  the  season;  if 
sowed  earlier,  il  is  generally  injured  by  the  fly,  and 
if  the  land  is  much  infe^led  by  Ihe  partridge  pea,  it 
should  be  postpnneil  unlil  we  have  some  cniil  wealber, 
that  Ihe  pea  may  vpretate;  then  by  shallow  cultiva- 
tion, it  may  he  kept  from  injuring  ihnt  crop,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  (he  partridge  pea  only  comes  up 
in  cool  weather.     The  plantation  on  which  I  live  is 


abundantly  set  in  this  grass;  yet  I  have  never  been 
much  pestered  with  it  in  my  wheat  crops,  owing  to 
my  leaving  such  parts  as  are  very  badly  beset  with  it 
unploughed,  unlil  cool  weather  throws  up  the  pea;  it 
is  then  slightly  ploughed,  or  rcjieatedly  harrowed; 
and  a  second  crop  will  not  make  its  appearance  that 
year.  If,  however,  your  re-fallow  is  too  deep,  you 
return  the  seeds  of  the  pea  lo  the  surface,  or  near 
thereto,  which  were  before  too  deep  to  vegetate;  and, 
consequently,  you  have  returned  upon  you  that  very 
crop  you  were  attempting  to  destroy.  1  am  convinced 
that  by  pursuing  Ibis  course  and  mowing  your  fallow 
field,  (or  such  parts  of  it  as  are  very  much  infested 
with  Ihis  pest,)  as  soon  as  it  gets  into  pod,  it  might 
be  exterminated  from  our  fields  altogether.  If  mowed 
in  this  stale,  there  will  be  no  second  crop  of  pea,  and 
still  the  season  will  not  be  too  far  advanced  to  have  a 
good  crop  of  clover. 

The  quantity  of  wheal  seeded  to  the  acre,  should 
be  regulated  by  the  time  of  seeding,  varying  from  4 
lo  6  pecks;  if  sown  from  the  10th  to  25th  Oct.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  five  pecks  sufficient  for  any  land 
that  is  well  prepared.  But  if  later,  the  land  will  re- 
quire more  grain,  as  it  will  have  less  time  to  come  up 
and  branch,  before  the  weather  gels  too  culd,  while 
iT.ore  perishes  in  the  ground.  As  a  proof  of  this,  in 
the  season  before  the  last,  between  the  lOlh  and  20ih 
of  October,  I  seeded  on  a  field  of  inferior  land,  one 
bushel  of  purple  straw  to  Ihe  acre;  and  in  November 
Ihereafier,  I  seeded  li  bushels  of  the  same  sort  of 
wheat,  on  much  superior  land,  and  Ihe  wheat  on  Ihe 
inferior  land  was  much  thicker,  doubly  as  much  so, 
apparently  in  the  spring.  The  later  the  seeding,  the 
thicker  it  should  be;  and  if  possible,  it  should  never 
be  laier  than  the  Cih  of  November.  The  fallow  field 
being  all  ready  by  the  lOth  of  October,  we  start  everj 
thing  lo  getting  the  wheat  in  as  soon  as  possible;  ihe 
seedsman  goes  on,  followed  by  the  harrows.  The 
bed  furrows  are  then  opened  and  straightened,  where 
they  require  it  by  the  plough;  then  the  cross  furrows, 
(or  gri[is,)  are  afterwards  well  opened  with  hoes  and 
spades;  and  finally,  the  whole  is  chopped  over  by  the 
hoe  hands.  These  operations  should  be  carried  on  as 
much  losether  as  possible,  so  that  every  night  the 
whole  will  be  finished.  If  a  heavy  rain  should  catch 
the  land  with  the  wheat  sowed  and  not  dragged,  ihe 
wheal  will  most  probably  sprout  before  it  can  be  har- 
rowed in,  and  the  other  operations  will  be  impeded 
in  the  same  way.  I  had  six  beds  caught  in  Ihis  situ- 
ation last  fall;  not  wishing  to  carry  b;ick  to  the  barn 
a  remnant  of  wheat,  as  there  was  no  appearance  of 
rain.  We  had,  however,  a  heavy  rain  during  the 
nighl;  and  ne.xt  day,  the  wheat  commenced  sprouting 
before  the  land  was  in  order  for  the  draggs.  The 
consequence  was,  that  we  were  obliged  to  harrow  it  in 
wel;  these  beds  were  perceplibly  worse  Ihe  whole 
yi  ar,  the  land  became  very  much  baked,  when  it  got 
dry,  and  Ihe  crop  on  it  never  recovered. 

The  fallowing  operations  over,  I  commence  on  the 
corn  land,  though  it  rarely  happens  that  the  corn  is 
sufRcienlly  matured  to  be  cut  down  as  early  as  Ihe 
10th  of  October.  The  corn  rows  being  51  feet  dis- 
tance, two  of  the.^e  arc  thrown  together,  making 
eleven  feet  beds.  The  ploughing  here  is  done  equally 
as  deep  as  the  clover  lay;  perhaps  deeper,  as  the  land 
is  more  easily  ploushed,  being  cnllivated  during  Ihe 
summer.  Il  is  a  mailer  of  great  importance  to  deepen 
with  the  ploughs  our  stiff  soils,  as  by  turning  up  some 
of  the  sub-Siiil  it  is  pulverized  by  the  frost  of  the  win- 
ter. It  is  of  great  iniporlance  also,  that  llie  corn  land 
intended  for  wheat,  should  be  kept  clean  of  grass, 
otherwise  it  would  impede  the  plough,  and  conse- 
quently take  much  longer  lo  put  in  your  wheat,  and 
leave  necessarily  many  hollows  anil  irrcguhir  cavities, 
into  which  the  wlient  will  fall,  and  probably  perish; 
ow'ing  lo  tiie  depth  at  which  the  seeds  will  have  to 
vegetate:  I  o-really  prefer  eleven  or  twelve  feet  beds 
for  wheat  on  our  sliff  lands.  By  throwing  two  corn 
rows  together,  the  beds  are  nnt  raised  loo  high,  while 
the  water  is  more  easily  drained  from  them.     The 


ploughing  and  draining  of  our  sliff  soils  thoroughly, 
is  unquestionably  the  most  important  operation  in 
farming;  and  many  of  our  barren,  (and  as  some  think 
worn  out)  soils  may  be  easily  reclaimed,  and  brought 
into  profitable  cultivation  by  more  attention  to  it. 
Ploughing  to  the  depth  of  from  8  to  10  ii.ches,  and 
making  good  drains  in  every  depression  of  the  soil 
where  water  is  likely  tosland,  and  opening  trenches 
for  the  water  quickly  to  pass  off,  cannot  be  too  closely 
attended  to,  otherwise  the  land  becomes  'sobbed,'' 
soured  and  sterile,  by  being  saturated  with  water. 
By  deep  ploughing,  the  water  is  more  readily  absorb- 
ed, and  the  ditches  and  grips  being  sufficiently  spa- 
cious, carry  it  off  immediately.  I  had  a  field  four 
years  ago,  which  suflTered  so  much  for  the  want  of 
good  ploughing  and  draining,  that  there  was  very 
Mule  or  no  growth  on  the  greater  part  of  it,  except 
blue  and  hen's  nest  grass;  it  was  well  ploughed  up 
for  corn  during  the  winter  of  1829,  ditched  and  fur- 
rowed, and  so  lhorou;ihly  reclaimed,  that  it  promised 
this  season  afler  a  clover  lay,  to  produce  30  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  When  in  fallow  before,  it  was 
scarcely  high  enough  to  be  cut,  as  I  am  informed  by 
my  neighbors.  It  look  freely  in  clover,  wiili  but  very 
little  manure  applied  lo  any  of  it.  The  land  seemed 
lo  be  freshened  and  revived  from  ils  sterility  after  the 
softening  qualities  of  the  frost  had  passed  away,  and 
it  changed  from  a  white,  lo  a  good  loam  color. 

The  Utile,  and  as  yet  very  imperfect  improvements 
I  have  bestowed  on  the  Westover  eslale,  may  be  at- 
tributed principally  lo  the  two  o|  orations  of  ploughing 
and  draining.  The.-e  may  be  justly  termed  the  pa- 
bulum ri:cc  of  profitable  land.  Every  estate  which 
has  been  subjected  to  the  disastrous  oper:ilions  of  Ihe 
three  sliift  svstem,  and  irregular  rotations  of  crops, 
may  be  soon  made  by  these  means  and  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  clover,  lo  double,  and  finally  to  treble  the 
]iroducl  in  wheat.  The  four  shift  system,  and  the 
great  advantages  which  result  from  it,  have  been 
lately  so  clearly  and  forcibly  illuslraled  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Hill  Carter,  (lo  whose  skill,  judgment  and  in- 
telligence, James  River  farmers  in  Lower  Virginia 
are  so  greaily  indebted,)  that  I  shall  be  very  brief  in 
detailing  my  own  experience  of  this  system. 

The  Westover  estate  (with  Ihe  addition  of  several 
hundred  acres  I  have  added  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
standing  pasturage,)  contains  about  1200acres;  where- 
of rather  more  than  400  acres  are  at  present  arable 
land.  This  area  (of  400.)  is  pretty  nearly  equally 
divided  by  a  lane  running  through  it,  from  norlh  to 
south;  each  half  is  then  divideJ  by  a  turning  row 
running  east  and  west,  m;iking  four  fields  of  100  acres 
each.  The  remainder  being  all  converted  into  a 
standing  pasture. 

I  here  give  an  account  of  the  wheal  and  corn  m'ade 
each  year,  and  the  product  of  each  field;  shewing  Iho 
difference  between  corn  and  fallow  land,  as  taken  from 
my  farming  memoranda. 


Year. 

VVlieat  made 
on  fillow. 

Wheat  maile 
on  corn  land. 

Whole  crop 
of  whnat. 

Crop  of 
corn. 

1S30. 

Buslicls. 
1,G00 

Uuslicls. 
7S9 

busiiels.        ilarrels. 
2.3Sa              250 

1S31. 

1,730 

844 

2,574 

375 

1S32. 

3,000 

991 

3,991 

500 

1830.  Late  in  Ibe  fall  of  1829,  I  purchased  the 
eslale,  with  Ihe  privilege  of  seeding  a  crop  of  wheat, 
loo  late  almost  to  undertake  fallowing,  but  neverthe- 
less I  got  all  the  land  ready,  (viz.  100  acres  )  by  the 
17lh  October.  It  was  sowed  imirediately  after 
ploughing,  and  most  of  it  was  filthy,  and  but  very 
partially  taken  in  clover.  I  made  out  by  December, 
to  put  in  wheat  200  acres;  this  crop  as  above  stated, 
yielded  2,389  bushels.  You  will  discover  from  the 
above  table  of  crops,  that  the  I'allo-.v  land  produced 
double  that  of  Ihc  corn;  although  Ihe  corn  land  was 
much  Ihe  best.  Wherever  the  clover  was  tolerably 
good,  Ihe  wheat  was  greatly  better.     All  Ihc  manure 
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was  applied  to  corn  land.  We  had  in  corn,  llie  field 
alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  communication,  and 
which  was  apparently  so  very  pour,  that  it  produced 
only  i50  barrels  by  great  exertions. 

1831.  The  crop  of  this  year  was  2,374  bushels. 
The  fallow  land  pioducing  rather  more  than  double  as 
iimch  a.s  the  corn.  The  coin  crop  increased  125  bar- 
rels. Not  more  than  half  the  fallow  field  was  sowed 
in  clover,  by  my  predecessor,  believing  it  too  poor  to 
product;  it.  The  portion  which  had  no  clover  on  it, 
was  very  much  injured  by  the  fly,  and  produced  but 
little,  although  sowed  in  good  time.  The  clover  land 
produced  very  heavy  wheat.  The  same  land,  when 
in  wheat  two  years  before,  I  am  told,  produced  only 
about  eleven  hundred  bushels;  all  the  manure  was 
again  applied  to  the  corn  land.  The  crop  was  con- 
siderably injured  by  the  rain  before  it  was  thrashed. 

1832.  This  was  the  first  season  we  had  the  full 
benefit  of  a  clover  fallow.  All  the  field  having  been 
sowed,  it  look  remarkably  well,  and  had  a  good  clover 
lay.  The  crop  was  3,991  bushels  of  good  wheat, 
three  thousand  of  which  we  reaped  fruin  the  clover 
fallow  of  100  acies.  The  caterpillar  injured  it  fully 
300  bushels.  This  would  be  attested  by  several  gen- 
tlemen who  examined  thefitld  particularly;  and  I  am 
confident  of  it  myself,  from  tlirashing.  The  injury 
from  caterpillars,  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  a 
rich  bottom.  When  we  came  to  the  injured  wheat 
in  thrashing,  we  could  run  the  machine  one  hour  and 
a  half  without  slopping  to  clean  up.  The  balance 
only  one  hour.  The  corn  land  inade  but  an  indifl"et- 
ent  crop  of  wheat:  the  cold  weather  having  set  in 
sooner  than  usual,  the  seed  did  not  come  up.  About 
60  acres,  scarcely  brought  the  seed  sown.  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  the  com  land  had  nearly  all  the 
manure  made  on  the  estate,  it  being  applied  in  the 
spring  for  corn.  This  course  of  manuring  corn  land 
is  pursued,  rather  from  necessity  than  choice;  not 
having  time  in  the  fall,  with  our  limited  means  to 
haul  it  out.  I  am  not  convinced,  however,  but  that 
it  is  the  most  judicious  application  of  it.  The  corn 
crop  derives  the  benefit  of  it;  the  wheat  is  always 
better;  and  it  insures  the  clover's  taking.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  manure  as  great  a  surface  as  some 
of  my  neiglibors,  never  having  got  over  more  land 
than  from  30  to  3a  acres;  peihaps,  this  year  I  may 
reach  40.  We  use  every  exertion  in  our  power  to  ac- 
cumulate it.  The  crop  of  corn  increased  to  500  bar- 
rels. 

1833.  The  crop  of  this  year  promised  ample  returns 
for  our  labor.  We  had  a  fine  clover  lay  on  the  field 
beforealluded  to.  It  took  in  clover  thoroughly,  to  the 
astonishment  oi  every  one,  and  the  crop  promised  fully 
as  much  as  the  une  last  year.  It  all  tumbled  from  its 
luxuriance.  The  wheat  on  corn  land  was  much  bet- 
ter than  we  had  ever  had  it  before.  The  200  acres, 
it  was  thought  before  the  rains  set  in,  would  produce 
5,000  bushels;  it  is  not  yet  ascertained  what  the  crop 
will  be,  but  nut  half.*  The  cum  crop  this  year  is 
uncommonly  good,  and  it  is  supposed  will  yield  800 
barrels. 

It  will  bo  perceived  from  the  foregoing,  that  great 
benefits  were  derived  from  the  clover  and  fallow  sys- 
tem; laboring  too,  under  many  disadvantages.  We 
work  regularly  only  14  laborers;  some  very  inefficient 
— 11  horses,  and  but  few  oxen,  not  being  able  to  keep 
them  on  account  of  the  distemper.  To  enable  a  just 
exhibition  of  the  four  shift  and  fallow  system,  these 

•  Mr.  Selden  has  but  slightly  alluded  to  the  cause 
of  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  expected  amount  of  his 
wheat  crop  of  this  year — and  indeed,  the  cause  was  so 
general  through  Lower  Virginia,  and  the  effects  so  well 
made  known  by  heavy  losses  to  every  farmer,  that 
more  full  explanation  is  not  needed  in  this  region,  and 
at  this  time.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  slate  to  distant 
readers,  that  the  unexampled  quantity  and  continuance 
of  rain  in  May,  and  the  early  part  of  June,  caused  a 
diminution  of  at  least  half  the  expected  amount  of  our 
wheat  crops,  and  that  very  few  individuals  sustained  a 
smaller  proportional  loss.  [Ed.  Far.  Reg. 


numbers  should  be  increased  to  neatly  double,  for  we 
have  never  been  able  to  get  in  our  wheat  crops  sooner 
than  the  20th  November.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
the  corn  land  has  never  had  justice  done  it,  in  being 
sown  so  much  later  than  the  fallow.  This  no  doubt 
is  the  case;  but  I  have  frequently  sown  some  of  both 
the  same  day,  and  the  fallow  invariably  yields  double 
or  nearly  so.  'I'he  clover  land  ripens  sooner  and  is 
less  liable  to  rust. 

It  is  astonishing  that  clover  is  not  more  ejjtensively 
used  in  Lower  Virginia.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  manure  used  for  wheat.  I  should  prefer  an  acre 
of  land  well  manured  with  clover,  to  une  with  stable 
manure;  and  none  so  cheap.  The  cost,  with  plaster, 
being  not  much  more  than  ^1  per  acre:  which  will 
give  a  profit  of  300  per  cent,  with  only  the  trifling 
additional  expense  of  sowing  it  on  the  land.  We  have 
derived  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  plaster  of  paris, 
and  sow  it  invariably  on  the  weaker  pans  of  the  field. 
Never  having  failed  in  getting  my  clover  to  live  and 
thrive  well  on  my  corn  land,  I  will  here  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  tnode  in  which  it  is  sowed,  &c.  We 
commenced  sowing  between  the  middle  and  last  of 
February;  before  the  cracks  left  by  the  frost  are 
closed.  If  the  land  is  frozen,  the  better;  for  when  it 
thaws,  the  seed  will  be  covered  with  the  earth;  and 
when  that  is  accomplished,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  its  being  killed  by  the  frost  and  hard  weather.  The 
failure  most  generally  is  owing  to  the  seeds  sprouting 
on  the  surface, and  nothing  to  protect  the  tender  shoot. 
We  put  from  G  to  8  pints  to  the  acre,  being  regulated 
by  the  condition  of  the  land  to  receive  it  and  the  seed. 
It  is  rolled  in  plaster;  one  portion  of  seed  and  two  of 
plaster — the  seed  being  first  made  wet.  This  is  done 
to  enable  the  seedsman  to  sow  it  regularly,  as  it  will 
give  him  a  good  handful — and  acts  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  young  plant.  In  10  years  experience,  I  have 
never  failed  in  getting  it  to  thrive  well  on  corn  land, 
though  I  have  on  fallow.  I  am  inclined  to  think  a 
previous  hoe  crop,  almost  essential  to  its  success. 

If  the  fact  is  admitted,  that  a  clover  lay  is  a  good 
manuring  for  the  land,  you  must  at  once  admit  the 
four  field  system  the  best  to  be  pursued  on  our  James 
River  lands— one-lhird  of  the  whole  farm  being  thus 
annually  manured,  and  three-fourths  yielding  a  good 
grain  crop.  Under  no  other  system  can  you  manure 
as  much  land,  and  at  the  same  time  reap  as  much 
grain,  and  consequently,  profit.  Your  fields  are  kept 
clean  of  the  blue  grass,  by  the  cultivation,  once  in 
four  years  in  a  hoe  crop,  and  exempted  from  the  nox- 
ious Weeds,  which  breed  or  entice  the  fly;  and  if  at- 
tacked by  them,  are  more  able  to  resist  their  ravages. 
I  must  here  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  wliile 
I  endeavor  more  clearly  to  show  by  comparison,  the 
great  advantages  of  the  four  shift  and  I'allow  system, 
over  the  three,  or  any  other.  This  is  done,  bec:iuse 
there  are  many  good  and  practical  farmers  in  their 
operations,  who  are  now  delving  under  this  worst  of 
all  systems,  (the  three  shift;)  and  who  from  the  re- 
sult of  long  habit,  and  a  dislike  to  change  a  few  fences 
and  old  standing  ditches,  are  content  to  labor  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  on  a  poor  estate,  with  a  small 
profit,  and  hand  it  down  to  their  posterity  in  the  same 
impoverished  and  unprofitable  stale.  There  are  rnaay 
instances  of  this,  almost  wiihin  my  view.  All  that 
is  asked,  is  a  change,  a  fair  trial;  and  if  the  result  is 
not  satisfactory,  then  the  adviser  is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice his  judgment.  We  will  suppose  a  farm  of  400 
acres,  under  the  four  shift  system,  you  would  have 
i  in  corn,  i  in  clover,  and  J  in  wheat;  with  J  of  yonr 
corn  land  annually  manured  from  the  ofl^al  of  the  es- 
tate. The  crops  would  be  from  5  to  800  barrels  of 
corn.  From  3  to  5,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  i  of 
the  land  manured  with  clover.  Under  the  three  sliift 
system,  you  would  have  }  in  corn,  i  in  wheat,  and 
the  remaining  J  in  pasturage  and  weeds:  fur,  without 
the  standing  pasture,  it  must  be  so.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, you  would  make  three  or  four  hundred  barrels 
of  corn,  1,000  to  1,500  bushels  wheat,  and  have  only 
about  20  acres  of  land  manured:  for  the  oflTal  of  the 


estate  will  not  furnish  the  means  of  making  more.  If 
under  this  system,  the  pasture,  or  rested  field,  should 
be  sowed  in  clover,  it  will  be  in  a  measure  lost;  and 
almost  entirely  so,  to  the  wheat  crop;  which  is  our 
staple  and  imporiant  crop.  I  will  here  rejiiark,  that 
wiihin  my  experience,  the  corn  crop  is  a  mure  certain 
one  when  it  follows  wheat,  than  when  after  clover. 
It  is  then  freed  from  the  worms  and  other  insects,  by 
which  the  corn  is  so  liable  to  be  destroyed.  Under 
the  four  shift  system,  you  may  in  a  few  years  make 
your  estate  rich,  and  at  the  same  time,  receive  double 
the  profit.  Under  the  other,  it  must  always  be  kept 
at  a  stand  or  retrograding;  for  it  can  never  advance  in 
fertility. 

The  system  pursued  by  Mr.  Lewis  (of  Wyanoke,) 
is  a  most  beautiful  one,  and  his  farm  much  improved 
under  it,  (as  any  would  be  under  his  neat  and  sys- 
tematic management;)  but  there  are  but  few  farmers 
who  could  be  satisfied  with  so  suitill  a  return  from 
such  an  extent  of  arable  land  and  labor  employed. 
Under  that  system  a  farm  ought  to  become  rich  in  a 
very  few  years,  by  not  mowing  and  grazing  to  such 
an  extent  as  he  does.  If  the  object  of  the  clover  U.y 
is  the  improveinent  of  the  soil,  (which  should  be  the 
case,  where  we  have  so  little  demand  for  hay  as  a 
crop,)  it  would  be  great  economy  and  saving  of  labor, 
to  plough  it  under,  and  thereby  manure  a  much  larger 
surface — the  fodder  and  other  ofl'al  of  the  farm  being 
suflicient  for  the  teams  and  stock.  Tins,  however, 
may  be  the  most  profitable  and  suitable  mode  of  ma- 
naging a  farm  of  light  soil.  One  of  siiflf,  by  not  mow- 
ing and  grazing  to  such  excess,  would  in  a  few  years, 
become  as  rich  as  desired.  Pursuing  ihis  course,  you 
lose  entirely  the  benefit  of  the  clover  lay  fur  the  wheat 
crop,  which  is  50  to  100  per  cent.  For  I  am  per- 
suaded, if  he  now  makes  20  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  he  would,  by  having  wheal  to  follow  after  clover, 
tnake  :jO  or  40.  By  the  way,  in  answer  to  one  of 
your  queries,  why  should  not  this  system  (the  four 
field)  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  advocate,  be 
practised  on  light  soils?  I  assert  that  it  will  certainly 
have  this  advantage,  that  the  land  can  be  fallowed  in 
almost  all  seasons,  being  seldom  too  wot  or  too  hard, 
both  of  which  are  frequent  and  serious  obstacles  with 
stiff';  and  a  much  greater  surface  can  be  put  in  wheat 
with  less  labor.  The  yield  may  not,  perhaps,  be  as 
great  to  the  acre;  but  this  is  Ciiunterbalanced  by  a 
larger  extent  of  land  with  the  same,  or  less  labor  em- 
ployed; and  that  the  Soil  will  bear  it  I  have  but  little 
queslion,  jirovided  the  clover  is  all  secured  to  the  land, 
especially  if  assisted  with  pUister  or  lime.  A  portion 
of  the  Shirley  estate,  is  of  this  character  of  soil,  and 
yields  abundantly  in  wheat;  and  1  think  I  have  heard 
Air.  Carter  say,  that  it  was  the  most  profitable  por- 
tion ol  his  estate,  by  yielding  good  crops  of  both  corn 
and  wheat.  Such  soils  would  no  doubt  be  much  bene- 
tilted,as  it  regards  the  wheal  crop,  by  being  trampled 
by  cattle  after  the  clover  has  matured,  or  just  previous 
to  being  fallowed,  or  rolled  heavily  in  the  sjiring.  I 
find  advantage  from  such  a  course,  even  with  stiff 
land;  having  frequently  observed  tlial  such  portions 
of  the  field  as  were  trodden  by  cattle  produced  better 
wheal;  owing,  probably,  to  the  clover  leaving  the 
land  too  porous.  This,  however,  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  until  the  clover  has  gotten  its  full  growth, 
and  the  blossom  begins  to  die. 

The  strongest  proof  within  my  knowledge,  of  the 
rapid  improvement  under  the  four  field  and  fallovy 
system,  was  in  the  Woods'  farm,  (a  small  estate  ly- 
ing in  that  beiiutiful  neck  of  land  called  Curies',)  but 
I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  a  more  enlarged 
account  of  the  improvement  of  that  neck  generally: 
(as  1  consider  it  the  garden  spot  of  Virginia,  in  respect 
to  soil.) 

In  the  year  1816,  Mr.  James  M.  Selden,  took 
charge  of  Woods'  farm,  of  250  acres  of  arable  land, 
the  remaining  300  aeres  being  all  swamp  land,  sub- 
ject to  the  inundation  of  the  tides.  Previous  to  his 
taking  charge  of  the  estate,  it  had  been  managed  by 
overseers  for  a  great  number  nf  years,  under  this  dis- 
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astrauB  system  of  ihiee  fields.  To  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted witli  the  character  of  the  soil  in  the  neck, 
it  would  be  superfluous  (o  say  much.  I  shall  there- 
fore, only  stale,  that  It  possesses  all  the  qualities  of 
our  best  loam  lands,  only  perhaps,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  within  my  knowledge:  and  probably, 
would  bear  this  liarsh  and  bad  treatment,  to  a  greater 
fixleni  than  most  other  soils.  Under  this  three  field 
rotation,  the  crops  on  this  estate  were  never  more  than 
3  or  400  bushels  of  wheat:  and  from  100  to  120  bar- 
rels of  corn.  He  at  once  saw  that  to  persevere  in 
this  system  of  cultivation,  was  to  work  fur  nothing, 
and  finally,  to  be  left  in  utter  poverty,  so  here- 
solved  on  a  change  to  the  four  field  and  fallow  system. 
The  crops,  after  the  adoption  of  this  change,  were  in 
every  rotation  increased  to  double,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  to  five  or  six  times  the  quantity.  I  will  here 
observe  that  Mr.  James  M.  Selden,  (who  was,  I 
think,  the  best  farmer  1  ever  saw,)  was  the  first,  who 
ever  introduced  the  four  field  and  fallow  system  on 
James  river.  Under  liis  vt-ry  judicious  management, 
this  little  estate  became  much  improved,  and  finally, 
became  one  of  the  most  productive  on  the  river,  or 
perhaps  in  the  tlate-  1  reaped  from  one  hundred 
acres  of  this  little  farm,  2400  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  the  same  year  made  upwards  of  500  barrels 
of  corn.  A  poriiim  of  the  corn  was  made  on  a 
small  piece  of  reclaimed  swaiUp  land,  but  which  ne- 
ver repaid  fur  the  trouble  and  expense,  and  scarcely 
ever  yielded  as  much  to  the  acre  as  the  high  land. 
The  estate  has  been  kept  under  this  system  ever 
since,  and  is  now  capable  of  producing  30  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  from  7  to  10  barrels  of  corn. 
The  average  crops  of  wheat,  for  the  6  years  I  had 
the  management  of  it,  were  near  2,000  bushels,  ne- 
ver having  more  than  half  in  cultivation,  viz.  135 
acres.— ('Ibis  was  from  1823  to  1829  )  What  was 
more  remarkable  in  the  iraprovemenl  of  this  state,  is, 
that  it  never  had  the  advantage  ot  a  standing  pasture. 
The  cattle  of  course,  derived  all  their  sustenance 
from  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  estate  (or  clover 
field.)  Tf,  then,  laboring  under  this  disadvantage, 
(which  is  a  great  one,)  the  improvement  has  been  so 
great,  it  would  necessarily  follow,  that  it  would  have 
been  much  more  rapid  with  the  assistance  of  a  sland- 
ing  pasture.  In  conclusion,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  only 
to  express  my  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able,  from 
the  pressure  of  various  duties  to  develope  with  full- 
ness and  accuracy,  my  humble  notions  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  Wishing  you  every  pos-ible  suc- 
cess in  the  useful  and  meritorious  Journal  yim  have 
undertaken  the  publication  of,  I  subscribe  myself. 
Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 
JoH.-i  A.  Seldes. 


(From  the  Amherst  Cabinet.) 
TO  YOUNG  HOP  GROWERS. 
The  most  commrn  fault  with  hops  at  the  time  of 
inspeciion,  is  their  want  of  strength.  In  most  cases, 
when  hops  are  marked  down  by  the  inspector,  the 
difficulty  liis  nut  so  much  in  a  bad  flavor,  as  in  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  (jnaniity  of  that  aromatic  fra- 
grance peculiar  to  this  vegetable,  and  which  is  a  sure 
sion  of  strength  ai.d  excellence.  Hops  deficient  in 
strength  are,  when  rubied  in  the  hand,  generally  ac- 
companied with  a  dry,  chaffy  appearance.  The  vo- 
latile oil,  which  appears  to  be  the  last  thing  that  en- 
ters the  ovary,  (or  fruii)  and  which  yields  the  fine 
flavor;  and  without  which  the  hop  is  good  for  nothing, 
is  not  there  in  any  considerable  quantity.  'I'his  defi- 
ciency in  uil,  and  consequent  deficiency  in  strength 
and  smell,  may  arise  from  ihree  causes.  '1  he  first 
is  PICKING  TOO  EAKLV,  and  before  (he  hop  is  matur- 
ed or  ripe:— Hops  picked  as  soon  as  they  are  grown 
are  worth  nothing.  At  thai  stage,  instead  of  the 
Iruil  being  saturated  with  its  own  volatile  oil,  as  the 
first  sort  of  hops  must  be,  that  oil  is  only  begin- 
ning to  he  elaborated  from  the  sap.  The  second  cause 
of  want  of  strength  arises  from  ov^RI1RVl^o.  Hops 
that  are  (eifectly  dry  and  mature,  and  when  picked 


from  the  poles  are  of  the  first  quality,  are  sometimes 
dried  to  seconds  or  refuse.  lam  satisfied  of  this,  for 
I  have  seen  the  operation  performed  in  my  own  hop- 
house  more  than  once.  I  have  seen  good  hops  dried 
until  the  oil  was  chiefly  expelled,  and  they  would 
rub  into  chaflf  and  yield  but  Utile  fragrance.  This 
may  be  done  without  burning  them,  or  a  change  of 
color.  The  third  cause  of  weak  hops  may  sometimes, 
though  I  think  rarely,  arise  from  nature.  I  saw  a 
tew  bales  last  year  grown  by  some  of  our  most  judi. 
cious  a«d  experienced  planters,  which  were  feeble; 
yet,  in  all  probability,  were  picked  at  tlie  right  time 
and  cured  in  the  best  style.  If  in  some  few  cases 
the  deficiency  of  strength  arises  from  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  man,  yet  generally  the  planter  need 
not  look  beyond  himself  for  the  groundwork  of  se- 
conds and  refuse.  If  hops  be  killed  scantily,  care 
should  be  taken  to  shovel  over  the  heap  once  a  day 
for  a  few  days,  and  occasionally  to  examine  them 
down  at  the  botloni.  In  1832,  hops  picked  the  se- 
cond week,  i.  e.  after  the  10th  of  September,  were 
better  than  thnse  ot  the  first  week.  Hups  may  be 
bad  also  from  dirty  picking,  and  various  other  causes. 
In  brief,  lake  care  not  to  pick  too  early  nor  dry  loo 
much.  Stephen  Peabody. 

Milford,Jug.  15,  IS33. 

(Selected.) 
REMARKS  ON  NEAT  CATTLE. 

BY  MR.  MARSHALL. 

1.  The  head  small  and  clean,  to  lessen  the  quantity 
of  olTal.  2.  The  neck  thin  and  clean,  to  lighten  the 
fore-end,  as  well  as  to  lessen  the  collar;  and  make  it 
fit  close  and  easy  to  the  animal  in  work.  3.  The 
carcass  large,  the  chest  deep,  and  the  bosom  broad, 
with  the  ribs  standing  out  full  from  the  spine;  to  give 
strength  of  frame  and  constitution,  and  to  allow  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  intestines  within  the  ribs.  4.  The 
shoulders  should  be  light  of  bone,  and  round  off  at  the 
lower  point,  that  the  col!ar  may  be  easy,  but  broad,  to 
give  strength;  and  well  covered  with  flesh,  for  the 
greater  ease  of  draught,  as  well  as  to  furnish  a  desir- 
ed point  in  fattening  cattle.  5.  The  back  ought  to  be 
wide  and  level  throughout;  the  quarters  long;  the 
thiorhs  Ihin,  and  standing  narrow  at  the  round  bone; 
the  udder  large  when  full,  but  thin  and  loose  when 
empty,  to  hold  the  greater  quantity  of  milk;  with 
large  dug-veins  to  fill  it,  and  long  elastic  teats  for 
drawing  it  off  with  greater  ease.  6.  The  legs  (below 
the  knee  and  hock)  straight,  and  of  a  middle  length; 
their  bones,  in  general,  light  and  clean  from  fleshiness, 
but  with  joints  and  sinews  of  a  moderate  size,  for  the 
purpose  of  strength  and  activity.  7.  The  flesh  ought 
to  be  mellow  in  the  state  of  fleshiness,  and  firm  in  the 
state  of  fatness.  8.  The  hide  mellow,  and,  of  a  mid- 
dle thickness,  though,  in  our  author's  opinion,  this  is 
a  point  not  yet  well  determined. 

Cattle,  as  well  as  horses,  have  been  observed  to 
thrive  better  in  saltmarjhes  than  in  fresh-water  mea- 
dows, or  upland  pastures;  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  herbs  produced  by  the  lands  near  the  sea,  are 
more  healthy  for  herbaceous  animals,  than  such  as 
grow  on  higher  lands.  But  it  is  said,  that  the  saline 
particles  with  which  the  earth,  as  well  as  its  produce 
near  the  sea,  is  strongly  impregnated,  occasions  this 
beneficial  change  in  the  condition  of  cattle:  as  these 
sails  purge  away  the  foul  humors  which  the  beasts 
have  contracted,  either  by  idleness,  or  by  being  over- 
heated in  labor.  As  cattle  are  naturally  fond  uf  salt, 
and  if  left  at  their  liberty,  will  take  no  more  of  it  than 
what  is  conducive  to  their  health,  it  is  recommended 
to  lay  common  sea  salt  in  the  fields,  for  them,  to  lick 
as  often  as  they  please. 


(From  the  New  Brunswick  Times  ) 
FALL  PLOUGHING, 

A  gentleman  called  upon  us  a  few  days  since,  and 
gave  us  an  account  of  an  experiment  he  was  making 
the  present  season,  to  prove  whether  spring  or  fall 
ploughing  of  sward  land  for  corn  was  the  must  profit- 
able. 

He  stated  that  he  had  a  field  in  which  the  soil  wa* 
very  uniform;  that  he  ploughed  one  half  of  it  last  fall 
laying  the  furrows  as  flat  as  possible;  the  other  half 
he  ploughed  this  spring.  In  prepaiinj  that  part 
which  he  ploughed  in  the  fall  for  planiir.g,  he  had 
cross-ploughed  a  part  of  it  breaking  up  the  sud,  and  a 
part  of  it  he  had  prepared  by  harrowing  without  dis- 
turbing the  sod.  He  had  also  managed  that  which 
was  ploughed  in  the  spring,  in  the  same  way. 

He  said,  so  far,  the  corn  which  was  planted  tipon 
that  part  of  the  field  which  was  p'oughed  in  the  fall, 
and  prepared  by  dragging,  was  mure  forwaril  and  of  a 
better  color,  than  that  which  was  prepared  by  cross- 
ploughing;  either  part  of  the  field  pluugbod  in  the  fall 
looked  better  than  that  which  was  ploughed  in  the 
spring. 

Ho  gave  his  opininn  decidedly  in  favor  of  fall 
ploughing,  as  being  more  economical  with  regard  to 
team  work — that  it  was  more  easily  cultivated;  and 
that  the  crops   would  undoubtedly  be  better. 


HORTICULTURZ:. 


Great  Yiet.p,  cf  Pi  tatof.s. —  We  understand  that 
one  of  the  families  of  Shakers  in  this  town  raised  the 
pa>t  reason,  upon  three  acres  of  land,  Iwelvr  Ifiindred 
andJlflij  IjualieUoffolaloes!  A  good  comment  surely 
upon  their  system  of  husbandry. —  Pilt'Jield  Stin, 


(From  the  London  Horticultural  Register.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  SWEET  AND  BIT- 
TER HERBS, 
With  some  observations  on  their  JValurol  History. 

Hyssop  (Hyssopus  oflicinalis.) — This  plant  received 
its  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  ezob,  but  the  plant 
to  which  the  name  was  originally  given  is  unknown. 
Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  kind  of  moss,  and 
others  what  we  call  Winter  Savory;  but  Pliny  de- 
scribes the  Savory  distinctly,  and  says  the  best  hys- 
sop grows  on  Mount  Taurus  in  Cilicia,  and  that  nest 
to  that  is  the  hyssop  of  Pamphylin,  both  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. The  Romans  used  it  with  figs  as  a  purgative, 
and  with  honey  as  an  emetic;  a  plaster  was  termed 
of  it  for  the  sting  ot  serpents.  The  plant  we  call 
hyssop  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  whence  it 
was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1543.  Dodoens 
recommends  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  this  plant,  boil- 
ed with  figs,  rue,  and  honey,  for  shortness  of  breath, 
hard,  dry  coughs,  and  for  complaints  of  the  chest. 
When  boiled  in  vinegar,  it  is  said  to  be  good  for  the 
tooth  ache.  It  is  also  recommended  in  cases  of  bruises 
or  falls,  cither  in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  or  a  little  of 
it  bruised,  placed  in  a  linen  rag  and  applied  to  the 
part.  When  boiled  in  water,  the  vapor  arising 
from  it  removes  ringing  in  the  ears,  if  introduced  in- 
to them. 

Culture  and  propagalim. — It  may  be  raised  by 
slips,  seeds  and  cuttings.  The  firmer  should  be  tak- 
en off  in  March  or  April,  and  planted  in  light  sandy 
soil,  in  any  situaiion.  The  seeds  shouM  be  sown  in 
April,  either  broadcast  or  in  shallow  drills  six  inches 
apart ;  and  they  should  be  transplanted  out  in  June 
and  July.  Cuttings  of  the  young  stalks  may  be  tak- 
en in  ApjU  and  May,  which,  after  being  planted,  will 
require  shading  until  they  have  rooted. 

Lavenoer,  (Lavandula  Spica.)  This  plant  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Nardus,  from  Naarda,  a  city  of 
Syria,  near  the  Euphrates,  and  Spica  btcause  it  bears 
its  flowers  in  spikes.  There  is  hut  little  douht  that 
this  is  the  spikenard  of  the  ancienls,  of  which  oint- 
ment was  made,  and  which  wasconsidored  so  very  pre- 
cious. Plinv,  who  flourished  shortly  after  the  chiistian 
era,  says  that  the  most  costly  and  precious  ointment 
was  made  from  the  aromatic  leaves  of  the  Nardus, 
and  that  the  spikes  (blossoms)  sold  fur  100  denarii 
per  pound,  being  in  our  coin  about  £3.  2s.  6d.  He 
further  says  that  the  leaves  brought  from  Syria  are 
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thfi  best, and  nexl  lo  ilieiii  the  Gdlic  lavender  or  nar- 
du3  13  in  estimation.  This  ointment  was  usually 
kept  in  pots  or  vessels  of  al.ihaster.  Sume  persons, 
however,  have  thought  that  the  spikenard  ointment 
of  the  ancients  was  niatie  t'roiu  the  root  of  a  species 
of  Valerian,  but  this  seems  hiirdly  probable,  for  the 
smell  of  all  the  species  uf  Valerian  is  far  from  beiiig 
pleasant.  It  appears  to  have  received  the  name  of 
Lavender  from  Uivare  to  wash,  because  it  was  much 
used  to  wash  or  bathe  the  body.  Both  Dodiiens  and 
Gerard  recumnie[ided  those  afllicled  with  palsy  or 
apoplexy  to  wash  themselves  with  lavender  water, 
or  anoint  their  limbs  with  ihe  oil  made  from  its  flow- 
ers. Lavender  is  an  excellent  cephalic  and  nervine. 
It  is  also  uselul  tu  sweeten  the  air  nf  sick  rooms, 
when  the  slate  of  the  patient  or  of  the  atmosphere 
will  not  admit  of  purer  circulaiiun.  The  oil  ot'  this 
plant  is  often  called  Oil  of  ^pike.  The  flowers 
are  said  to  be  amongst  the  must  powerful  stimulants 
10  the  nervous  sysiiMii,  whether  applied  externally 
or  internally. 

CuUure  and  propagation. — It  is  readily  propagated 
by  slips  in  the  same  manner  as  Rosemaiy.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  in  a  dry  poor  soil,  bearing  more  flowers 
and  having  a  more  powerful  odour.  The  spikes  of 
flowers  shiMild  be  cut  when  the  flowers  on  the  under 
part  begin  tu  drop.  Spread  fliem  upun  a  sheet,  and 
every  morning  and  evening  let  them  be  exposed  to 
the  sun,  removing  them  during  mid-day  into  the 
shade,  and  being  careful  never  to  expose  them  to  any 
rains.  This  process  should  be  coniinued  until  they 
are  perfectly  dry,  and  they  must  then  be  preserved  in 
paper  bags,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  aromatic 
herbs. 

Marjoram,  (Origanum.) — Only  two  species  are 
usually  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  the  Pot-Marjoram- 
(O.  Onites.)  and  the  Sweel-.Marjoram,  (O.  Marjora- 
na.)  The  former  was  introduced  inio  this  country, 
from  Sicily,  in  17 j9  ;  it  grows  in  abundance  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  in  some  parts  of  Greece;  it  gives  a  plea- 
sant flavor  to  broths,  and  was  formerly  much  more 
used  for  the  purpose  than  at  present.  The  Su-eet 
Marjoram,  called  also  the  KnoHed,  because  its  flow- 
ers are  collected  in  small  close  heads  like  knots,  is  a 
half  hardy  biennial,  a  native  of  Portugal,  and  was 
introduced  here,  in  1573.  The  leaves  have  a  pleasant 
smell,  and  a  moderately  warm  aromatic  bitter  taste. 
This  herb  is  mi-^ed  in  food  to  make  it  more  savoury, 
to  assist  digestion,  and  correct  flatulency.  It  is  ac- 
counted cephalic,  aid  is  useful  in  nervous  complaints  ; 
it  is  regarded  as  a  specific  for  apoplexy  and  paralysis, 
and  it  was  a  very  celebrated  plant  in  the  estimation 
of  Hippocrates. 

Cidture  and  propagation. — The  Pot-Marjoram  is  a 
perennial  and  propagated  by  dividing;  the  roots  in 
March  or  April,  which  should  be  planted  in  a  light 
dry  soil,  in  any  situation.  The  Sweet  or  Knotted 
species  is  treated  as  an  annual;  it  may  cither  be 
sown  in  boxes,  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  or  on  a 
warm  border  of  light  soil,  in  the  open  air.  The  best 
situation  out  of  doors  is  under  a  south  wall,  or  on  the 
border  of  a  stove.  '1  he  seeds  should  be  sown  broad- 
tast,  and  be  very  lightly  covered.  It  is  sometimes 
sown  on  a  hoibed,  and  transplanted  into  a  border  in 
May;  and  under  a  handglass  in  April,  and  transplant- 
ed when  the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high. 
Judoino'  from  our  own  exprrience,  we  recommend 
that  it  be  sown  where  it  is  intended  to  stand,  whether 
on  a  hotbed,  under  a  hand  glass,  in  a  box,  or  in  the 
open  border,  for  the  plants  seldom  thrive  so  well  after 
transplantation.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  Cut  and  dry  them  in  the  shade  after 
the  same  manner  as  other  herbs. 

MAnir.cLD,  (Calendula  ofTieinalis.) — The  name 
Calendula  is  derived  from  Calendcc,  the  first  of  the 
month,  because  the  plant  continues  flowering  every 
month  from  June  until  October  or  November,  when 
its  life  terminates,  being  only  an  annual.  The  flow- 
ers are  thought  to  be  aperient,  (gently  purgative)  car- 
diac, (cordial)  alexipharmic,  (antidote  against  poison) 


and  sudorific,  (promoting  perspiration.)  The  leaves 
are  also  stimulating  and  gently  purgative;  they  were 
formerly  eaten  and  relished  as  a  salad,  but  are  now 
nearly  out  of  use.  Dr.  James  thought  the  flowers 
scarcely  inferior  to  sati'ruii.  This  herb  is  used  in 
broths,  to  which  it  imparts  an  excellent  flavor,  but  it 
is  much  less  in  dcmanii  than  fiirmerly.  It  was  in- 
Iroduced  info  this  country,  in  157J. 

Culture  arid  propagation.  —  It  is  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  are  ripened  plentifully.  These  should 
be  sown  broadcast  in  light  soil,  in  March  or  April. 
iS'othing  more  is  required  than  to  keep  them  free  from 
weeds.  \\  hen  in  lull  flower,  a  slore  may  be  gather- 
ed for  winter,  and  they  should  bo  spread  out  to 
dry  in  the  same  manner  as  Camomiles.  After- 
wards pack  them  in  paper  bags.  If  some  of  the 
plants  be  allowed  to  scatter  their  seed,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  propagate  themselves,  without  further  care 
than  forking  or  digging  the  ground,  and  keeping  the 
plants  free  from   weeds. 

Mint,  (Mentha.)  This  plant  derived  its  name 
from  the  fabulous  story  of  Mintha,  the  daughter  of 
Cocytus,  being  changed  into  this  plant.  The  species 
most  in  u.^^e  for  culinary  purposes  is  the  Spear  Mint, 
(M.  viridis.)  The  ancients  appear  to  have  used  it  in 
great  quantities.  Pliny  says  "you  will  not  see  a 
husbandman's  board  in  the  country,  on  which  all  the 
meals  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are  not  seasoned 
with  mint."  The  Romans  put  it  in  milk,  to  prevent 
it  from  becoming  sour,  or  from  curding.  Those  who 
drank  milk  look  mint  with  it,  lest  the  milk  should 
coagulate  in  their  stomachs.  Spear  Mint  is  a  warm 
stomachic,  and  is  useful  in  loss  of  appetite  and  nau- 
sea. An  infusion  of  the  dried  herb  is  better  than  the 
green,  or  the  extract  prepared  with  rectified  spirits. 
The  infusion  possesses  the  whole  virtues  of  the  mint, 
whilst  the  essential  oil  and  distilled  water  contain  on- 
ly the  aromatic  part;  and  the  expressed  juice,  nothing 
but  the  bitterness  and  aslringency,  with  the  mucilage 
common  to  all  vegetables;  all  the  species  of  Mentha, 
indeed  the  whole  Natural  Order  Labiateae  or  Mint 
Tribe  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  camphor.  A 
conserve  made  of  it  is  very  grateful. 

Cidture  and  propagation. — It  is  usually  planted 
in  beds.  In  the  spring,  when  the  young  shoots  are 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  high,  take 
hold  of  the  top  of  each  and  draw  them  up;  they  will 
generally  have  a  small  portion  of  root  attached  to 
them,  and  if  they  have  not  they  will  readily  grow. 
Choose  a  moist  situation,  where  the  land  is  not  very 
strong,  and  the  roots  will  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
bed.  New  beds  should  be  replanted,  and  the  old  ones 
be  destroyed  every  five  or  six  years,  or  at  least  as  often 
as  the  beds  become  exhausted,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  shoots  being  short  and  spindling.  Forcing. — 
By  this  means  mint  may  be  obtained  all  winter  and 
spring.  Plant  the  roots  in  pots,  and  place  them  in  a 
pit  or  hoibed  frame  where  they  can  receive  a  good 
warmth.  The  roots  may  also  be  thickly  planted  in 
a  hotbed  and  covered  with  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
of  light  soil,  which  must  be  kept  pretty  moist. 

Gathering  for  IVintir. — Just  before  the  herb  comes 
into  flower,  on  a  fine  dry  day,  lie  it  in  small  bunches, 
which  you  must  hang  up  in  the  shade.  Always  cut 
the  herb  as  early  in  the  mornincr  as  it  becomes  dry, 
for  in  hot  weather  much  of  the  volatile  quality  is  eva- 
porated in  the  after  part  of  the  day.  Some  persons 
consider  it  better  to  place  the  mint  in  a  screen  as 
soon  as  gathered,  and  lo  dry  it  quickly  before  a  fire, 
fo  that  it  may  be  powdered,  and  afterwards  put  into 
glass  bottles,  kept  well  stoppid. 

Peppf.rmiict. — (Mentha  Piperita.) — This  is  rea- 
dily distinguished  from  the  last  by  ils  penetrating 
smell  and  more  pungent  glowing  taste.  It  is  chiefly 
cultivated  for  medical  purposes,  and  for  distillation. 
A  rich  cordial  is  made  from  it,  binhly  esteemed  by 
many  persons.  This  species  is  said  to  be  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  calculus,  for  flatulency  and  hysteric 
affections.  Its  cullure  is  similar  to  the  last,  requiring 
a  moist  soil. 


Penkyroyai.,  (Mentha  Pulegium.)— This  Is  also 
a  native  of  Britain,  growing  in  watery  pastures,  and 
places  subject  to  inundations.  It  was  formerly  call- 
ed Pudding  grass,  from  the  custom  of  using  it  in 
hogs  puddings,  which  is  not  now  .'•o  much  practised. 
The  origin  of  its  name  is  uncertain,  the  herb  was  for- 
merly called  Puliall-royall.  Its  qualities  are  similar 
to  the  two  last  being  aperient  and  good  for  hysterical 
afl'ections.  Cw'd/ce.— .Similar  to  the  two  last,  except 
that  as  its  stems  run  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and 
root  at  every  joint  thai  touches  the  ground,  they  may 
be  taken  oflf  with  a  knile,  and  planted  ina  bed  of  good 
loamy  soil,  in  a  damp  situation. 
Paksi.ey,  (Apium  Petruselinon.)— This  is  said  to  be 
a  native  of  Sardinia,  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
154!!.  Parsley  is  a  very  valuable  article  for  culinary 
purposes,  but  it  was  much  more  used  formerly  than 
at  present.  Pliny  observes,  that,  in  his  day,  parsley 
was  in  great  request  amongst  all  classes  of  people, 
who  took  it  in  large  bunches  in  their  pottage.  He 
says  there  Has  not  a  salad  or  sauce  sent  to  table  with- 
out it.  It  was  also  considered  an  excellent  medici- 
nal herb.  Aricient  authors  tell  us,  that  when  fish  be- 
came sickly  in  ponds  or  stews,  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  throw  in  parsley,  which  greatly  revived 
them. 

Culture  and  propagation. — Parsley  is  propagated 
by  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  March  or  April. 
It  remains  about  six  weeks  in  the  earth.  The  usual 
method  is  to  sow  it  in  small  drills,  rather  less  than  an 
inch  deep,  and  to  cover  it  about  half  an  inch  with 
soil.  It  is  best  not  to  cut  it  until  the  plants  become 
strong.  There  are  three  sorts  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
den, viz.  Common,  Curled-leaved  and  Hamburgh. 
The  former  of  these  has  nearly  given  place  to  the 
curled  sort,  which  may  be  grown  lo  great  perfection 
by  careful  selectien  every  sowing.  One  method  is 
when  the  plants  have  acquired  five  or  six  leaves  to 
take  up  the  best  curled,  shorten  their  roots  to  three 
or  four  inches  long,  and  plant  them  on  a  bed  eight  or 
nine  inches  apart.  In  the  autumn,  make  a  selection 
from  them,  and  transplant  for  seed.  When  they 
throw  up  seed  stems,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  allow 
them  to  seed,  cut  the  whole  row  off  close  to  the 
ground,  and  it  will  shoot  up  stocks,  and  in  a  regular 
close  growth.  To  preserve  it  for  seasoning,  gather 
it  on  a  dry  day,  put  it  in  a  tin  roasting  screen,  and 
place  it  close  lo  a  large  fire,  till  it  becomes  brittle; 
then  rub  it  fine,  and  put  it  in  glass  bottles  for  use. 

Hamburgh  Parsley  is  chiefly  grown  for  its  carrot- 
shaped  root,  which  is  drawn  in  autumn  and  winter 
for  table;  it  may  be  sown  on  any  dry  mold,  provid- 
ing it  be  deep  and  not  too  rich.  Thin  it  to  nine  in- 
ches apart.  On  the  approach  of  frost,  it  may  be  tak- 
en up,  and  like  carrots  preserved  in  sand. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

0«  THE  Rearing  or  the  Silkworm  and  CuLTUat 

OF  the  Grape  Vinf. 

Bear  Sir, — A  few  years  since,  several  persons  in 
this  neighborhood  paid  some  attention  to  the  rearing 
of  silkworms,  and  even  to  the  manufacture  of  silk  on 
a  small  scale.  I  sometimes  met  my  friends  with  one 
or  more  garments  of  home-made  silk,  that  would  com- 
pare well  with  the  imported  article.  Attention  to  this 
business  seemed  likely,  at  one  time,  to  become  fash- 
ionable. Some  spoke  of  making  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  it,  and  our  Agricultural  Society,  by  way  of 
encouragement,  imported  the  Moras  multicaulis, 
which  was  pretty  generally  distributed,  and  grows 
with  great  luxuriance  in  our  soil.  Such,  however,  is 
the  difficulty  of  overcoming  inveterate  habit,  that  the 
rearing  of  silk  could  not  obtain  a  permanent  foothold 
in  a  single  family,  although  its  practicability  were 
established  by  numerous  successful  attempts.  JNIany 
individuals  on  account  of  lis  very  superior  quality 
compared  with  the  imported,  make  an  abundant  sup. 
ply  of  sewing  silk.  This  is  something  gained.  I  think 
it  is  capable  of  demonstration,  that  with  a  good  mar- 
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ket  for  cocoons,  wliL-h  I  am  told  may  be  found  in 
Charleston,  al  all  events  in  Ballimore,  small  capital- 
ists, Willi  convenient  preparations,  by  no  ineaos  cost- 
ly, would  find  it  far  more  profitable  to  raise  a  crop  of 
them  than  cotton. 

I  have  !or  a  "uod  many  years  past  attended  to  the 
cultivation   ofTlfe   vine;    and  I   have   good   reason, 
(founded  in  some  experience)  to  believe,  that  it  may 
be  reared  here  to  advantage.     The  soil  of  my  vine- 
yard is  a  stiff  red  clay,  decomposed  trap,  1  plant  in 
large  holes  about  two  feet  in  depth,  and  fill  up  with 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand.     In  a  few  instances  I 
have  used  the  scoria;  from  the  blacksmith's  shop,  in 
setlino- out  cufings,  according  .to  the  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Clarke  of  Florida.     The  vines  run  upon  arbors 
about  eight  feet  high,  made  of  hewn  tiu.ber  or  scant- 
ling, covered  over  with  long  slender  pine  poles,  with 
lhe° rough  bark  carefully  peeled  off.     The  vines  are 
trimmed  close,  in  the  winter  months,  after  the  usual 
method,  and  so  confined  to  the  frames  on  which  they 
run,  as  nut  to  bo  affected  by  the  severest  winds.     I 
have  never   watered   nor  manured  them  since  they 
were  i)hnted.     The  hoe  is'never  used  except  for  the 
femoval  of  grass  and  weeds.     Suckers  from  the  old 
wood  are  carefully   removed,  but   the  fruit  bearing 
shoots  are  never  lopped,  nor  a  leaf  intentionally  taken 
off.     I  have  not  failed  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  Herbe- 
mont's  Madeira  for  twelve  years.     In  some  seasons  1 
have  hadHhom  in  great  abundance,  and  in  the  highest 
perfection.    Bland's  Madeira  has  generally  succeeded 
well,  but  I  think  a  soil  of  decomposed  sand-stone  or 
gianite,  the  proper  home  of  this  species.     The  admi- 
rable Lenoir  overpays  me  every  year  for  the  attention 
bestowed   upon   it.     It  never  rots,  and  always  fulfils 
its  promise  to  the  letter.     I  cultivate  several  other 
kinds  which  answer  tolerably,  and  which  are  suflTered 
10  remain  as  members  of  the  vineyard  clum  bene  sc  ges- 
lerint.     I  have  extirpated  the  black  Hamburgh  as  a 
cumberer  of  the  ground.     This  variety,  whose  origin 
is  uncertain,  and  which  has  been  so  generally  reared 
in  the  country  as  the  English  grape,  has  done  more 
by  its  numerous  frauds  upon  the  vigneron,  to  call  in 
question  the  capability  of  the  state  lor  the  production 
of  the  vine,  than  all  others.     The  cuttings,  iiowever, 
live  without  difiicnily,  snd  afford  excellent  stocks  to 
graft  on.     I  h'lve  found  by  experience,  that  old  vines 
bear  more   plenlirully,  and   perfect   their  fruits  more 
certainly  than  tlie  younger  ones.     Those  who  intend 
to  rear  the  vine,  should,  therefore,  begin  early,  and 
e.tercise  pitience.     The  traveller  in  passing  through 
this  part  of  the  country  will  find  here  and  there  some 
attention  paid  to  the  cullivation  of  the   vine,  princi- 
pally for  its  fruit:  not  a  few  are  extending  their  views 
further.     Cuttings  are  in  good  demand  every  spring. 
The  planting  of  vineyards,  and  the  making  of  wine 
are  becoming  ordinary  subjec;s  of  conversation.     A 
half  dozen  successful  examples  would  wake  up  our  peo- 
ple to  the  enter  prize  in  good  earnest.  I  am  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  but  1  entertain  hopes  of  yet  living 
to  see  the  "reater  part  of  my  neighbors  manufactur- 
ing an  abundance  of  good   wine   for  family  use,  and 
the  bad  habit  of  drinking  ardent  .spirits  as  a  common 
beverage,  entirely  given  up. 

"Very  respectfullv,  dear  sir,  P . 

mnnsboro\  June  23,  1833. 


(From  the  Asiatic  Journal.) 
THE  MELONS  OF  BOKHARA. 

Capt.  Burnes,  in  forwarding  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  some  seeds  of  the  celebrated  melon  of  Bokha- 
ra, observes: 

"From  the  melons  of  India  we  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  luscious  nature  of  the  fruit  as  it  grows  in  the 
plains  of  Toorkislao,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Tarlary.  This 
melon  attains  a  great  size,  having  frequently  a  cir- 
cumference of  two  and  a  half  and  3  feet — those  which 
are  reared  in  winter  are  much  larger,  and  two  of  them 
form  a  load  for  a  donkey!  One  has  a  notion  that 
tliat  w  hich  is  large  cannot  be  delicate,  but  no  fruit  in 
the  world  can  surpass  the  melon  of  Bokhara.  Those 
of  India,  Cabool,  and  Persia,  not  even  excepting  the 
well  know  fruit  of  Ispahan,  do  not  bear  any  compari- 
son with  it.  The  pulp  of  the  Bokhara  melon  is  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  and  retains  its  flavor  to 
the  very  skin,  which  is  the  criterion  of  superiority 
with  the  inhabitants.  So  great  a  quantity  of  saccha- 
rine matter  is  contained  in  the  melons  of  Bokhara; 
tliat  molasses,  and  consequently  sugar,  may  be  readi- 
ly extracted  from  them." 

RURAI.  ZSCONOMY. 

MILCH  COWS. 

The  attention  of  farmers  is  invited  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  character  and  condition  of  our  milch  cows. 
How  much  milk  had  a  cow  ought  to  yield  to  be 
worth  her  keeping?  What  is  the  average  time  that 
our  cows  are  in  milk?  Is  there  much,  if  any,  waste 
of  fodder  among  us  by  keeping  animals  that  yield  lit- 
tle or  no  return  of  profit?  Questions  like  these,  and 
there  are  many  such,  ought  to  be  put  and  answered  in 
the  New  England  Farmer.  Ii  may  turn  out  that  our 
dairy  slock  is  extremely  low  in  character  and  its 
management  wasteful. 

If  something  like  an  average  quality  of  milch  cows 
could  be  settled — to  afford  a  standard — and  it  should 
be  understood  that  no  good  farmer  would  keep  an  ani- 
mal for  milk  that  fell  below  it;  all  the  cows  in  the 
country  would  soon  come  up  to  that  standard  and  go 
beyond  it. 

A  milch  cow,  of  meJitini  qualibj,  in  this  state,  will 
ffive,  it  is  supposed,  I'i  qutirls  ot  milk  per  day  for  2 
months  alter  calving,  and  about  7  quarts  per  day  on 
o-rass  feed  for  the  next  four  months,  iind  4  quarts  a 
day  for  the  next  following  two  months,  and  perhaps 
two  quarts  one  month  longer.  Altogether  1500  quarts 
in  a  year. 

It'takes  9  quarts  of  milk  to  give  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  4  quarts  to  yield  a  pound  of  cheese.  The  skim 
milk  and  dairy  u7ici/  may  be  valued  at  §3  a  cow,  per 
annum. 

Now,  a  cow  that  gives  1500  quarts  of  milk  in  a 
year  will  produce  ItiC  lbs.  ot  butler,  worth  at  16  cents 
per  lb.  -  -  -  -         -     i~^  56 

Skim  milk,  say  -  -  -        -        3  44 


Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  wilh  the  addition  of 
5  dollars  per  annum  to  the  cost  of  food  as  estimated  for 
a  common  cow,  the  neat  profit  would  probably  be  four 
fold. 

Is  it  not  practicable  to  have  throughout  the  country 
as  common  dairy  stock,  animals  as  good  as  the  last 
described? 

This  question  is  submitted  to  farmers  for  considera- 
tion. The  probability  is,  that  in  taking  some  pains  to 
get  stock  as  good,  they  would  get  even  better. 

If  the  various  modes  of  obtaining  this  object  were 
resorted  to  at  once,  and  wilh  zeal  throughout  ihe  coun- 
try, there  would  be  a  prodigious  improvempnl  in  a 
very  short  time.  No  young  animal  of  promising  ap- 
pearance for  milk  would  go  to  the  butcher. — More 
care  would  be  taken  of  young  stuck.  Mote  young 
slock  would  be  retained  to  insure  a  better  selection 
for  milch  cows.  Farmers  would  think  more  of  the 
advantages  of  employing  bulls  of  the  improved  breed. 
Heifers  would  be  milked  with  great  care  and  very 
thoroughly  to  get  them  into  the  habit  of  holding  out 
long  as  milkers.  If  they  once  dry  early,  no  care  and 
keeping  afterwards  will  correct  this  fault.  Heifers 
with  the  first  calf  will  be  fed  well,  and  with  some  ad- 
ditional care  Ihe  last  three  nionths  they  are  in  milk,  to 
make  them  hold  out. 

The  profit  of  a  milch  cow  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. Milk  is  not  only  the  most  nutritious  but  the 
cheapest  article  of  food.  The  food  necessary  for  a 
cow  in  full  milk,  does  not  exceed  in  price,  one  third  of 
what  is  necesssary  in  feeding  lor  the  butcher. 

These  few  remarks  are  hastily  made  to  draw  out 
farmers,  and  particular  scientific  farmers  on  this  sub- 
ject. There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  upon  it,  and  a 
great  many  facts  to  the  purpose,  which  should  come 
to  light. — Mass.  Agric.  Report. 


Silk  Cocoons. — Mr.  Orrin  Tinkham,  of  Anson, 
Me.,  slates  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  that  he  found  310 
cocoons,  after  the  floss  was  taken  off,  to  weigh  one 
pound.  Estimaling  the  cocoons  at  the  same  price 
per  pound  as  wool,  he  supposes  1,000,000  worms'will 
produce  as  many  pounds  of  cocoons  as  100  sheep  of 
wool,  and  at  about  one  third  the  expense. — JV.  York 
Farmer. 


The  odorous  matter  of  flowers  is  inflammable  and 
arises  from  an  etsenlial  oil.  When  growing  in  the 
dark,  their  odour  is  diminished,  but  restored  in  the 
light;  and  it  is  stronger  in  sunny  climates. 
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Or  1 500  quarts  of  milk  will  give,  at  4  quarts  to  the 

pound  of  cheese,  375  lbs.  which  at  8  cenls  per  lb.  will 

be  -  -  -  -         -     fc30  00 

Whey,  say 3  00 

$33  00 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  worth  of  the  calf,  as  all  the 
milk  the  cow    gives  is  credited.  A  ndlch  cow's  keep- 
ing one  year  cannot  be  short  of  25  dollars  in  the  inte- 
rior. 

Suppose  a  farmer  to  resolve  that  he  would  keep  no 
cow  that  did  not  hold  out  as  a  good  milker  9  months 
in  the  year — and  that  did  not  give  sixteen  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  for  2  months  alter  calving,  and  12 
quarts  per  day  the  next  four  months — and  six  quarlu 
per  day  the  next  3  months,  and  2  quarts  per  day  the 
month  following.  Such  a  cow  would  yield  per  annum 
3000  quarts  of  milk. 


(From  the  Rail  Road  Journal.) 
The  following  article  will,  we  trust,  be   read  with 
interest,  by  those  who  give   their  attention    to   the 
honey-making  insect: 

A  PARASITE  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE, 

(Apis  mcUifiea.) 

For  a  few  years  past,  many  of  those  peo])le,  in  this 
vicinily,  who  have  apiaries,  have  found  that  in  the 
month  of  April,  May,  and  June,  an  unusual  mortali- 
ty had  prevailed  among  their  bees.  This  circumstance 
has  led  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  cause,  by 
those  who  have  felt  a  particular  interest  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  valuable  insect;  and  the  result  lias 
proved  that  this  mortality  has  been  produced  entirely 
by  a  parasite. 

More  than  two  years  since,  one  of  my  neighbors 
suggested  to  me  his  conjecture,  that  there  was  a  pa- 
rasite fly  that  was  injurious  to  the  honey  bee:  since 
which  time,  wo  have  fully  ascertained  the  fact.  I 
have  a  bos  now  before  me,  containing  a  great  number 
of  bees,  in  which  may  be  found  the  parasites,  in  both 
the  pupa  and  the  perfect  slate.  Usually  the  bees  be- 
come sickly  and  unable  to  fly,  when  the  parasites  are 
in  the  larva  state;  but  they  sometimes  live  lill  the 
perfect  insect  emerges  from  the  pupa.  The  larva  is 
fixed  at  the  inosculations  of  Ihe  dorsal  segments  of 
the  abdomen  of  the  bee,  and  is  hardly  discoverable  by 
the  eye,  unless  the  abdomen  be  dissected.  The  larva 
is  white,  nearly  two  lines  in  length,  and  very  much 
re-^embles  a  small  worm  or  maggot.  The  pupa  is 
nearly  the  size  of  the  larva,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
color.  The  perfect  insect  is  a  nondescript,  and  bears 
very  little  resemblance  to  the  {Shjlops)  or  (A'eiios)  or 
any  other  insect,  that  has  been  found  lo  be  a  parasite 
of  the  bee  or  wasp.  It  is  of  the  class  Diplera  of  Lin., 
is  little  larger  than  the  Hessian  fly,  but  in  color  and 
form  it  is  very  unlike  that  insect. 

Kirby,  many  years  since,  discovered  that  the  insect 
{Slylops)  was  a  parasite  in  the  black-bronze  bee, 
{Andrena  nigromnea,)  in  England,  and  Profes.sor 
Peck  afterwards  found  that  the  (Xenos)  was  a  para- 
site in  wasps,  in  .\merica;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
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parasite  of  the  honey  bee  has  ever  been  discovered  till 
of  lale,  and  in  this  vicinil}'. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  most  sincerely  request  those 
who  have  apiaries  to  examine  their  hives  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  and  if  this  parasite  is 
discovered,  to  investigate  the  liistory  of  the  insect, 
and  if  possible,  to  find  a  remedy  for  Ihe  injury  it  may 
produce.  Martin  Field. 

FayeltevilU,  Vl.  May  15,  1S33. 


YELLOW  WATER  IN  HORSES. 
Take  the  bar!;  of  walnut  root,  which  will  not  be 
longer  than  five  or  six  inches,  as  much  as  you  can 
grasp  with  both  your  hands,  and  the  sa»ne  quantity  of 
shoe  string  roots,  thereto  add  nine  quarts  of  water, 
boil  it  down  gradually  to  three  pints,  give  one  pint  in 
the  morning  r.nd  a  second  the  ne.vt  morning,  mixing 
one-third  water,  this  will  eftect  a  cure  with  good 
nursing;  your  hurse  should  be  kept  out  of  the  rain 
and  night  air,  yn\i  must  pro"iile  his  drink  at  the  same 
lime  by  making  a  decoction  of  spice  wood  and  sassa- 
fras, and  not  have  it  too  strong;  it' this  he  not  duly  at- 
tended to.  for  a  considerable  time  they  are  subject  to  a 
relapse.  This  complaint  was  prevalent  among  horses 
in  1794  to  1793,  and  in  1795  it  was  very  severe  in  this 
state.     I  know  not  of  other  states. 


S.WINfi  B.4C0N  FROM  BuGS  -AND  WoUMS. 

r  never  wish  to  try  ashes  again,  it  kills  the  outside 
and  is  worse  lo  wash  by  far  tlian  any  thing  yet  tried. 
Shelled  corn  is  gnol  and  so  is  wheat  bran,  but  I  pre- 
fer letting  it  hang  in  the  house  all  the  time, and  when 
damp  or  wet  weather,  make  good  fires  under  it,  Ihe 
richer  the  fire  ibe  better,  it  will  make  it  wash  very 
easy — some  mi;>;ht  think  it  a  ruination  lo  the  bacon, 
and  make  it  leak — all  a  mistake,  not  to  the  weight  of 
three  bugs  out  of  a  middling. 


IMCZ3CI3I.I.ANSOUS- 


(From  the  Northern  Farmer.) 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 
Why,  lias  the  doctrine  so  generally  prevailed  in 
New  England,  that  farmers  and  mechanics  need  no 
other  educatiiui  ihan  that  which  may  enable  them  to 
perform  the  labor  of  their  respective  callings,  read 
iheir  Bible,  and  perhaps  a  political  newsp.iper;  write 
their  names,  keep  legible  accounts,  and  when  neces- 
sary, write  a  common  promissory  note? 

Why,  should  farmers  voluntarily  submit  to  such 
degradation?  Why,  consider  themselves  as  shut  out 
by  the  nature  of  their  employments,  from  the  privi- 
lege of  acquiring  such  a  stock  of  science,  and  gene- 
ral information,  as  will  elevate  them  to  an  equality 
with  the  professional  classes?  Is  there  any  thing  de- 
grading in  diligent  per.-evering  useful  labor?  Far 
from  it.  Nolhintj  more  exalts  the  character  nf  an  in- 
dividual, than  self-denial  and  voluntary  hardship:  and 
nolliing  should  more  entitle  him  to  the  confidence  of 
Ihe  cummunity. — Farmers  actually  hold  the  political, 
as  well  as  the  physical  p'lwer  of  the  country;  and 
why  do  they  not  exercise  il?  Why  do  lliey  permit 
themselves  to  be  used  as  ihe  mere  instrnuients  of  the 
other  classes?  The  cause  of  all  this  may  be  found  in 
the  erroneous  senlimenis  so  prevalent  among  the  far- 
mers, that  education  is  not  necessary  fur  tliem:  as 
soon  therefore  as  a  farmer's  son  has  received  an  edu- 
cation he  deserts  his  caflc,  for  a  profession;  and  at  ihe 
present  day,  most  probably  leaves  a  sure  independence, 
lo  become  a  mere  hanger-on  lo  (he  skirts  of  some  pro- 
fpssii^n,  already  too  much  crowded,  (if  he  should  hap- 
pen lo  be  a  conscienlious  man.)  to  afford  him  a  liveli- 
hood. The  time  is,  we  hope,  rapidly  approaching 
when  a  scientific  and  thorough  educaiioir  will  notdis- 
qnalify  a  man  lo  he  a  farmer,  or  a  mechanic.  A  re- 
form in  our  schools  and  colleges  is  demanded  by  Ihe 
very  nature  of  our  piililical  institutions.     Such  a  sys- 


tem is  required  by  Ihe  Interests  of  the  nation,  that 
while  it  affords  to  the  pupil  the  same  instruction  in 
science  and  morals  with  the  present  one,  it  shall  also 
perfect  his  physical  powers,  and  render  him  active,  la- 
borious, persevering  and  eflScient.  Such  shou'd  be  the 
characier  of  all  our  educated  men;  and  such  should  be 
the  education  of  allonr  citizens.  Thisstateof  things, 
though  yet  distant,  it  is  believed,  can  in  no  way  be 
so  rapidly  hastened  lo  its  consummation,  as  by  the 
universal  introduction  of  manual-labor  schools,  for  our 
sons;  for  the  rich,  as  well  as  for  the  poor:  and  by  giv- 
ing a  thorough,  scientific  and  useful  education  to  our 
daughters,  instead  of  a  trifling  and  a  fasinnable  one. 
The  following  sentiments  on  public  education  are  co- 
pied from  the  Phil.  Lib. 

"We  have  slated  that  we  thought  a  system  of  pub- 
lic education  which  should  go  no  further  than  Ihe  day 
schools  of  New  England,  both  unrepublican  and  ut- 
terly ineflicient;  unrepublican;  opcause  children,  to 
lose  the  follies  of  aristocraticai  pretentions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  abject  submissions  of  poverty  on  the 
other,  must  be  clothed,  fed  and  treated  alike;  and  in- 
efficient, because  half  a  dozen  hours  daily  schooling 
will  not  train  a  child  lo  be  a  virtuous,  high-minded, 
cultivated  republican;  more  especially  if  that  school- 
ing be  disconiinued  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
from  the  necessities  of  ihe  parents. 

"We  now  proceed  to  inquire,  whether,  in  public 
scliools,  children  ought  to  be  taught  something  more 
than  abstract  science  and  boo'c  learning,  as  it  is  popu- 
larly called;  whether  children,  even  while  their  lite- 
rary and  scientific  education  is  most  carefully  super- 
intended, may  not  cuniribute  towards  their  own  sup- 
port for  the  present,  while  they  learn  some  trade  or 
occupation  that  shall  render  them  independent  for  the 
future. 

"We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  unless  this  be 
done,  Ihe  system  will  be  very  incomplete,  and  very 
unnecessarily  expensive. 

"We,  of  republican  America,  have  hitherto,  in 
education,  as  in  many  other  things,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  aristocraticai  Europe. — We  have  learned 
indeed  to  do  wilhout  a  king,  but  we  have  not  learned 
that  we  can  do  without  an  idle,  privileged  class,  to 
consume  Ihe  producer's  surplus.  We  still  assert,  (in 
practice  if  not  in  words)  that  'they  who  ihink  must 
govern  those  who  toil.'  We  have  discovered  that  a 
plain  citizen  dops  very  well  for  a  president,  and  that 
we  may  dispense  with  an  hereditary  succession  and 
wilh  court  eiiquelte,  wilhout  produc  ng  anarchy  or 
revolutionary  horrors.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  ihe  same  man  can  be  producer  and  consumer  ; 
the  same  man  be  mechanic  and  legislator,  practical 
farmer  and  president. 

"We  have  yet  lo  learii.  that  the  world  can  go  on 
without  two  classrs,  one  to  ride  and  the  other  to  be 
ridden;  one  lo  roll  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the 
other  lo  struggle  with  its  hardships.  We  have  y')l 
to  learn  how  to  amalgamate  these  classes;  to  make  of 
man,  not  fractions  of  human  beings,  sometimes  mere 
producing  machines,  sometimes  mere  consuming 
drones,  but  integral  republicans,  at  once  the  creators 
and  employers  of  riches,  at  once  masters  and  servants, 
governors  and  governed. 

"How  can  this  most  I'esirable  and  most  republican 
amalgamaiioii  take  plac  ?  By  uniting  theory  to  prac- 
tice, which  has  loo  long  been  separate.  Ry  combin- 
ing mechanical  and  agricullural,  with  liicrary  and 
scientific  ins'.ruclion.  By  making  every  scholar  a 
workman,  and  every  workman  a  .■^cholai.  By  asso- 
ciating cultivatiun  and  iitilily,  iho  prodiiclive  arls 
and  Ihe  abslract  sciences. 

"Such  a  cli.Tnge  would  be,  in  every  respect,  most 
beneficial.  'Ihe  rcuighness  and  ignorance  of  tl.n  mere 
laborer  would  be  removed,  the  pedantry  and  jirelen- 
slon  of  Ihe  mere  schol.ir  rubbed  off.  The  one  would 
not  be  oppressed  by  toil,  nor  Ihe  olher  rendered  dys- 
peptic by  continued  sedentary  employment.  'J  li^ 
mind  would  not  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the 
body:    nor  the  body   worn  down,  to  Ihc  injury  and 


neglect  of  the  mind.  There  would  be  but  one  class — 
that  of  human  beings;  occupied  as  human  beings 
ought  to  be,  alternately,  in  physical  labor  and  in  men- 
tal culture. 

"Let  us  not  say  that  such  an  amalgamation  is  im- 
possible. That  would  be  to  declare,  that  republican- 
ism is  impossible.  In  Europe  it  was  thought  impos- 
sible for  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  nation  (there  called 
a  king)  to  maintain  his  authority,  or  make  it  respecta- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  except  by  entrenching 
himself  behind  ridiculous  court  forms,  and  stiff  feudal 
etiquette.  But  Jefferson  broke  Ihe  sprll.  He  rode 
unattended  to  the  hotels  of  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
fastened  his  horse  at  the  door,  transacted  Ihe  business 
of  the  nation  as  a  private  individual  would  the  affairs 
of  the  family,  and  left  the  astonished  representatives 
of  royalty  in  equal  admiration  ef  the  dignity  and  cour- 
tesy of  Ihe  man,  and  wonder  at  the  republican  simpli- 
city ol  the  citizen. 

"Every  man  and  woman  ought  to  be  able  when  ne- 
cessity requires,  to  support  themselves  by  the  labor  of 
their  hands.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  must,  at  all 
times,  so  support  themselves;  but  all  should  be  able  (o 
do  it.  The  most  highflyinj  aristocrat,  if  he  have  but 
prudence  and  foresight,  will  desire  for  his  children 
this  saleguard  against  want;  for  who  is  secure  against 
a  reverse  of  Ibrtune? 

"Such  a  safeguard  i.s  afforded,  if  all  children  are 
taught  agriculture  and  gardening,  and  in  addition, 
some  one  useful  trade  or  occupation.  And,  by  so  use- 
ful and  republican  an  addition  to  the  usual  branches 
of  education,  the  cxp-nse  m'',''; ;  be  essentially  dimin- 
ished. The  labor  of  the  (lupils  would  go  towards 
their  support;  and  thus,  even  while  qualifying  (hem- 
selves  to  be  useful  lo  their  country  hercifter,  they 
would  lighten  the  public  tax  for  education,  in  the 
meantime. 

"This  is  not  an  untried  scheme.  It  has  been  tried 
in  Europe;  at  Mr.  Fellenberg's  institution,  for  in- 
stance, at  Hofwyl  in  Switzerland,  an  establishment 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  approbation 
by  those  who  have  visited  it.  .Several  other  semina- 
ries have  been  commenced  in  this  country  on  a  similar 
principle. 

"\Vc  conceive,  then,  that  an  education  is  but  half 
an  education,  scarcely  that,  unless  it  makes  its  pupils 
productive  members  of  society,  as  well,  as  taught 
schoolboys;  useful,  independent  citizens,  as  well  as 
accomplished  scholars.  And  we  conceive,  that  ai 
education  thus  complete,  and  much  less  expensive  to 
the  slate,  than  a  mere  fractional,  inefficient  one,  is  a 
strong  additional  reason  why  it  is  to  be  preferred  and 
adopted." 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
THE  PROFESSION  OF  A  FAR.MER. 

The  North  American  Magazine,  reviewing  P't 
Lind&ley's  address,  which  we  no'.iced  in  former  num- 
bers of  the  Farmer,  makes  the  following  extract  and 
comments: 

"I  have  long  thought  that  our  college  graduates 
often  mistake  their  true  path  lo  honor  and  usefulness, 
in  maliinir  choice  of  a  learned  prnressinn.  instead  of 
converting  agriculture  into  a  learned  profession,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  anil  thereby  obtaining  an  honest  liveli- 
hood ill  the  tranquil  sliadi'S  of  the  country." 

In  Ihe  praise  of  agriculture  he  might  have  gone 
further,  and  extolled  it  as  an  occupation  at  once  su- 
blime and  useful  — whicii  ennobles  man,  gives  peace 
lo  his  mind,  virtue  lo  his  heirt,  placidiiy  to  his  coun- 
tenance, and  calmness  lo  his  passions.  Abs.irbed  in 
Ihe  holy  conlemplaiion  nf  mule  but  eloquent  Nature, 
or  engrossed  in  the  avocalinns  that  give  sustenance 
and  comfort  lo  liis  fellow  be.ngs,  ho  is  equally  blessed 
in  Ihe  fruit  of  his  labors  or  the  fragrance  of  his  medi- 
tations. 


Praise  is  like  a:nbergris;  a  little  whiff  of  il,  and  by 
snatches,  is  very  agreeable;  but  when  a  man  holds  a 
whole  lump  of  it  to  your  nose,  it  is  a  stink,  and  strikes 
you  down. 
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fricet  Ctirrent  in  .Veto  i'ork,  Aovember  -23. 
Betswax,  yellow,  18  n  iO.    Cotton,  New  Oilcaus,  .ISJ 
o  11;  Upland,  .13^0  .154;    Alabama,  .15^  o  .  16.     Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp,  jd.  .au  a  .2i;  t'lax,  .IS  a  .19.       Flax, 

American,  20  a  Zi.  Flaisicil,  'i  iiiisii.  clean,  14.00  a ; 

rough,  12.15  a  13.00;     Hour,  N.  Vork,  bbl.  5.56  a  b.Hi; 

Canal,  6.61)  0  5. S8;    Uall.   Howard  st.  6.J5  a ;    Ith'd 

cily  mills,  1.00  n ;  country,  5.15  a  6.00;     Alexand'a, 

6.00  o ;  Fredericksburg,  5.15  a ;   Petersburg, 

6  00  a ;  Rye  flour,  3.15  n ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.    3.62  a  3.16,  per  lilnl.    16.50  a Gn/iii,  Wheat, 

North, n ;  \  ir.  1.22  n  1.24;    llye,  North,  .HO  a 

— ;  Corn,  Vel.  North,  .10  a  .14.  Barley,  .12  n  — ; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .35  a  40;  Peas,  ivliite,  dry,  1  bu. 
1.00  a  1.50;  Beans,  1  bu.  10.00  a  I2.<i0;  PiorisioHS.Bccf, 
mess,  8.50  a  9  00;  prime,  5.60  a  6.00;  cargo,  5  50  a 
5.15;  Pork,  mess,  bbl.  16.15  a  11.00  prime,  11.16  a 
12.00;  Lard,  IO4  a  11. 

DURHAM  15ULL  CALF. 
1  have  the  selling  of  a  thoroughbred  Durham  Short- 
horn bull  calf,  four  or  five  months  old,  a  very  fine  ani- 
mal, for  g  100.  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Furmtr  Esltthliahment. 


JACK. 
I  have  for  sale  a  young  Jack,  three  years  old,  and  of 
course  without  an  established   character  as  a  foal  get- 
ter,  but  he   will  be   sold   very  low,   say  glOO,  lor  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  owner  has  no  use  for  him. 
Address  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

•American  Furmer  Estnblisliment. 
A  good  Jenny  is  wanted  by  the  owner  of  this  Jack. 

RAMS  AND  EWKS. 

One  Kam  of  last  spring's   yeaning,  of  the  purest 
Bakewell  blood,  at  fib. 

One  do.  one  and  a  half  year's  o\6,wilkttdtfecl'  at  $50. 

Two  of  the  mi.xed  blood  of  the  Bakewell  and  South- 
down, at  g25  each. 

Several  Ewes  of  the  pure  Bakewell  blood  at  pO. 

These  beautiful  and  valuable  animals,  may   be  had 
by  application  to  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

^Qmerican  Farmer  Estabtishinent. 


•His  testicles  are  always  up  in  his  body — in  every 
other  respect  he  is  a  very  fine  ram. 

l-'RUIT  TREKS. 
All  orders  for  Fruit  Trees,  will  be  executed  with 
exactness  and  promptitude,  at  this  Establishment. 

We  have  no  nursery  of  our  own  yet  forward  enough 
to  sell  from,  but,  we  think  we  know  where  to  get 
trees  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  also,  where  to  nol  get 
them.  We  charge  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  of  orders,  at  the  nursery  prices.  This  is  l/ie 
best  season  for  transplanting,  and  we  remind  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends,  tliat  we  are  ready  to  serve  them. 
I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 
Jlvierican  Furmer  Establishment. 

NKV\    CHINESE  MULBERRY. 

(Murus  Jlu/tiamtts.) 
I  have  concluded  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  tree,  to 
SO  cents  per  plant,  or  $j  per  dozen.  The  pub  ic  ought 
to  be  aware  of  the  very  important  ditterence  between 
trees  of  this  variety  on  tluir  own  roots,  and  those  en- 
grafted on  White  Mulbtrry  stocks,  one  of  the  former, 
being  worth  a  d,  zen  of  the  latter. 

Those  I  offer,  are  not  only  routed  plants,  but  of  very 
fine  size  and  shape.  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
•American  Farmer  Eitablisliment. 

DEVON  BULL. 

The  thorough  bred   bull   Othello,  4  years  old    last 
spring,  if   immediately  applied    lor,  will  be  sold   for 
JlOO.     Apply  to  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 
Jlmericim  Furmer  Eslnblishment. 

YOUNG  HECTOR. 

For  sale,  tlic  beautiful  hull  Voung  Hector,  11  months 
old,  three-fourth  Duriiam  blood,  and  very  promisiii"  — 
f  rice  $100.     Apply  to  I.l.  HITCHCOCK,  " 

MAJOR  JACK  downing! 

This  bull,  15  months  old,  seven-eighths  Durham 
Shorthorn,  may  be  had  for  $100,  from 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 


GRASS  SEEDS. 
Perennial  rye  grass,  at  $4  a  bushel. 
Poa  pretcnsis  (fuztop)  for  lawns,  at  25  cts  a  quart. 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Crass  at  §2  50  a  bushel. 

For  sale  at  this  Establishment,  by 

I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


DURHAM  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

I  have  the  selling  of  a  very  superior  Durham  Short- 
horn bull,  two  years  old.  /Vice  $.250— and  of  another, 
lour  years  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respect. — 
Frice  pbi).     Address  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

.American  Fanner  Estabtishmtnt. 


MILK  WHITE  TURKIES. 

A  few  pair  of  these  beautiful  fowls,  are  for  sale  at 
this  Establishment,  at  ^b  a  pair. 

They  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  other  known 
breed,  and  lor  beauty  far  superiur. 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
^Imerican  Farmer  Establishment. 

FINE  CALVES. 

For  sale,  a  paii  of  twin   bull  calves,  got  by  Bolivar 
out  of  a  cow  hjlf  Durham  Shorthorn  and  half  Alder- 
ney.     They  are  very  large  and  hue  animals  and  w  ill  be 
sold  together  or  separately  lor  «i50  each.     Apply  to 
1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he 
is  prepared  to  supply  his  customers  with  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Borland's  Spring  Concave  THRESHING  MA- 
CHINE, which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by 
Col.  Edward  Lloyd  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who 
give  it  the  decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing 
Machine  they  have  ever  seen.  1  can  furnish  a  number 
of  these  Threshing  Machines,  now  ready  for  delivery 
separate  from  the  horse  powers. 

I  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  six  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  1  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

1  have  in  store  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  1  endeavor  to  man- 
ufacture hi  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  materials 
and  to  afford  them  on  reasonable  terms  with  a  liberal 
discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  I  have  likewise  on 
hand,  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
suitable  for  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OR- 
CHARD GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorsey's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately,  Timothy,  Clover  and 
Orchard  GRASS  SEEDS,  for  which  cash  will  be 
given.  J.  s.  EASTMAN. 

FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  &c. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE.ofi'er  for  sale  at  their  Nursery, 
three  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  between  the 
Philadelphia   and  Bel-Air  roads,  a   very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
and  Catawba;  and    other  Grape  PLANTS  and  CUT- 
TINGS,    Also,     ornamental   TREES     and    SHRUBS, 
among  which  are  Morus  Multiccmlis,  and  Italian  White 
Mulberry  for  feeding  Silk  Worms,  Chinese  Alianthus  or 
Tree  of   Heaven,  English  Elm,  Sugar  and  Silver  Leaf 
Maple,  Horse  Chesnut,  Madeira  Nut  or  English  Walnut, 
Silver  Leaf  Poplar,  Tulip  Tree,  and  a  great  assortment 
of  ROSES  and  other  Ornamental  TREES  and  Shrubs, 
all  of  which  are  larger  and  more  thrifty  than  any  of- 
fered to    the  public  heretofore  by  them  — the  season 
proper  for  transplanting  has  arrived,  the  senior  part- 
ner who  resides   at  their  Nursery  and  Farm  will  take 
pleasure  in  showing  to  visiters  their  extensive  planta- 
tions.    If  five  hundred  and  upwards   of  Peach  or  Ap- 
ple Trees  arc   taken  direct   from    the  Nursery   by  one 
person,  without  packing,  20  per  cent,  will  be  deducted 
from  the  very  low   prices  as  named  in  Nursery  Cata- 
logue   for  IS34,  just  published,  which  see  for  further 
particulars;  annexed  to  Catalogue  are  some  useful  in- 
structions on  planting  trees,  time  of  sowing  seed,  &c. 
to  be  had  at  the  Nursery  or  Store,  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  streets,  gratis,  where  orders  if   left  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  care  and  despatch.  Nov.  15. 


B.A.I.TIXaOBX:   PRICES   CURaEZTT. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.50. — Crop,  common,  4.00  a  o.Ouj 
brown  and  red,  4.60  a  6.00;  line  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  lor  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  y.OU  a   15.00;  yellow,  16.t;0  0  20.00;  hue  yellow, 

IS. 00  a  26.00— \  iigiiiia,  4.0U  a Eappahauuock, 

3.00  a  4.00. — Kentucky,  4.00  a  8.00.  'Ihe  luspcclious 
of  the  week  comprise  256  hhds.  Maryland;  23  hhda. 
Ohio— total  219  hhds. 

Floir. — Best  white  wheat  family,  6.15  a  1.25;  2d. - 

quality,  6.25  a  6.15;  super  Howard  street,  5.8I4  " ; 

(wagon  price,  5.69,  a  5.16;)  city  mills,  6.624  o  6-15; 
city  mills,  es.\tjfi,  6.00  a  — . —  Corm  MtAL,  per  100  lbs. 
1.60  a  1.66.  — Grain,  red  wheat,  1.15  u  i.18;  white 
do    1.20   a    1.21.— CoHN,   old    yellow,   51  o — ;   white, 

65  a  66, — new,  yellow,   56  a  — ;  white  S3  a  55; 

in  the  ear,  2.50  a per  bbl.;    RvE,   10  a   — ;  chop 

rye,  per  100  lbs.   1.60  a  Oats,  33  a  35 Beans, 

1.00  a .—Peas,  red  eye,  60  a  — ;  black  eye,  IS  a 

— ;  lady  peas,  96  a  — .— Cloverseed,  S.OO  a  6.00. 

TiMOTHv,  2.50  a  3.00.— Orchard  Grass,  3.00  o j 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.50  a ;  Herd's,  1.25  a 

Lucerne  314  a  —  lb.— Barlev,  —  o  Flaxseed, 

1.50  a  1.624— Cotton,  Va.  14  a  16;  Lou.  16  a  18;  Alab. 
14   a    11;  Tenn.  14  a   15;   Upland    14  a   15.— Whiskey, 

hhds.    1st   p.  28   a   ;   in  bbis.  29  a   30 Wool 

flashed.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  10;  American 
Full  Blood,  50  a  65;  three  quarters  do.  45  a  50;  half 
do.  40  0  46;  quarter  do.  31  a  40;  common  34  a  31.— 
Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35;  American 
Full  Blood,  26  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  24  a  26;  half 
do.  22  a  24;  quarter  do.  22  a  24;  common,  22  o  24  — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  )JI65  a  ISO;  country,  dew  rotted,  6 
a  1c.  lb.  water  rolled,  1  a  8e.— Feathers,  SIJ  a  .— 
Plaster   Paris,   per  ton,    3,81f,  a — ;  ground,    I.S14   a 

bbl.— Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

a  36.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  16.00  a  85.00.- Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  5.00  a  5.60._Oak  wood,  3.25  a  3.15;  Hickory, 
4.1s  0  5.00;  Pine,  2.50. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial,  To  Rid  Wheat  Fields  of  Garlic;  The 
Mail;  On  the  Transmission  of  Sound.  IJccipe  to  De- 
stroy Insects  on  Trees;  Tabular  statement  of  the  Cot- 
ton Crop— The  improvements  on  the  Wcstover  Farm, 
Va.  produced  by  the  Four-shift  System,  by  John  A. 
Selden— Advice  to  Young  Hop  Growers— Remarks  on 
Neat  Cattle,  by  Mr.  Marshall— Great  Yield  of  Pota- 
toes—On Fall  Ploughing— On  the  Culture  of  sweet  and 
bitter  herbs,  with  some  observations  on  their  Natural 
History— On  the  Rearing  of  the  Silkworm  and  culture 
of  Grape  Vine— Silk  Cocoons— Scrap— The  Melons  of 
Bokhora — On  the  character  and  condition  of  Milch 
Cows— A  Parasite  of  the  Honey  Bee — To  cure  tho 
Yellow  water  in  Horses— How  to  save  Bacon  from 
bugs  and  worms— On  Public  Education- The  Profession 
of  a  Farmer — Scrap— -Prices  Current  of  Country 
Produce  in  the  New  Y'ork  and  Baltimore  Markets- 
Advertisements. 

Special  Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  following  persons  are  authorised   to  act  as  Ageuli  for  tb« 
Amei  ican  Farmer  in  their  several  plants  of  residence: 


Boston, 
2'tcw-  York, 

PhiladclplUa, 


Geo   C.  Barrett,  A'.  JE.  Farmer  Office. 
J.  H.Gourlie,  at  the  Post  Office. 

C  D.  &  C.  Laiidrclh.  So  Chestnut  strict. 
tB.  E.  Fre 


reynmlh,  Mart'le  Court 

°        '  I  Edward  .X.  Cropley,  A,it.  Int.  Office. 

Pclcrshnrg,  Va.  Thomas  Coleman. 

Rnteig/i,  AT.  C.  Joseph  Gales  &  Son. 

Cliitrlcdon,  S.  C.         W,  H,  Berrett,  Bool^sdler. 
CVmirfcn,  S.  C.  P.  Thnniluii,  Po'.t  Master. 

New  Orleans,  Wm.  McKt;ni,  iVooA-icWcr 

Natchez,  Mis.  Frederick  Staunlon. 

Port  Gibson,  Mis.        Passmore  Hoopcs. 
Sale7n,K.J.  H.  H.  EKvcll. 

Gcncrat^tent  for  the  Stale  of  Marplantf.T.B.  Grenan. 

ilo         rfo      for  North  Carolina,  Dr.  W.  H.  VVilliami. 

1I0        do      for  the  Southern  and  tt'eslcrn  .states, 
George  dates,  Collector. 


5:^  Direction  of  Letters. — Address  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Fanner,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "X.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Baltimore,  FiiiDAy,  Dec.  6,  1833. 

Dkvon  Beef. — At  a  recent  public  sale  of  Cattle  in 
tins  city,  Henry  Tlmiiipsdn,  Ksi|.  sent  to  tlip  ground, 
a  Devon  Cow,  not  lur  sale,  bul  merely  to  exhibit  her, 
in  order  to  illii.str;ilR  tlii'  ijreat  aptitude  of  this  breed 
to  fatten.  Tnis  Cuvv  h  d  not  iccn  fed,  olherwise 
than  on  the  excellent  pastures  of  lier  owner,  hut  as 
Bhe  had  ceased  lu  breed  he,  iEilemled  to  fatten  her 
fur  the  bulcher,the  present  fall.  !She  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  yard  than  il  was  proposed  that  she 
should  be  pot  up  for  sale,  to  which  her  owner 
readily  consented.  .Several  of  our  butchers  were  pre- 
sent and  seemed  to  think  lliis  a  fine  opportunity  to 
treat  their  customers  lo  a  rare  bit,  and  the  "Cnw 
Ei.iza"  was  soon  knocked  down  in  Mr.  John  Rusk, 
at  EiGHrv  r.OLi.Aiis,  who  the  following  week  knock- 
ed her  down  again,  and  sold  her  out  at  an  excellent 
protit  no  diinbl:  lor  stich  beef  will  alivays  command  a 
price  fonieivhat  hij;her  than  iliat  of  ordinary  quality. 
At  our  request  we  liave  been  favored  with  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  her  weight,  viz. 

JN'ett  lieef,  715  lbs. 

Tallow  &  .Suet,  156  do 

Hide,  74  do 

Head  &.  Tongue,  31   do 

Total  weight,  976  lbs. 
This  euw  was  as  beautiful  as  she  was  otherwise 
valuable.  As  above  staled,  she  was  only  grass  fed, 
her  owner  hav  ng  nut  yet  cummenced  siail  feeding 
her.  How  valuable  must  be  tiiat  breed  of  cattle  which 
are  very  chea|)ly  kept  —  which  yield  milk  and  butter 
in  the  greatest  |erleeti(jn  iluring  their  lives — which 
are  always  beauiiful  to  look  up  n;  and  finally  sell  to 
the  butciier  at  such  a  price  as  above  mentioneil!  The 
Devons  are  as  easily  proj  a_a  ed, as  ensily  and  cheaply 
kept,  and  in  every  respect  vastly  more  agreeable,  both 
in  their  appearance  and  maimers,  than  tlie  ill-furuied, 
ungrateful,  uncMutli,  stai  velmg  things,  called  cattle, 
that  overrun  and  devour  pastures  lor  the  most  part 
as  meagre  as  themselves,  w  hich  are  inCMpable  of  being 
fattened  except  at  great  exp.  nse;  and  even  when 
made  fit  for  tiie  stall  will  weigh  only  half  as  much, 
and  sell  in  the  market  at  only  half  the  rate:  aye.  and 
give  those  who  tat  ihem  the  dyspepsia  into  the  bar- 
gain.                       

Annong  the  "new  inventions"  of  the  day  are  the 
two  following,  which  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
merit  special  im  ice. 

A  man  in  Cnuneclicut  has  f.und  a  way  to  warm 
his  factory,  to  any  des.rable  degree,  without  fuel! — 
He  produces  heat  by  the  rrldien  of  iron  cylinders, 
which  are  moved  by  the  power  which  actua'cs  his 
factory;  and  the  ranlied  air  is  carried  to  any  part  of 
the  building  through  pipes.  This  way  of  generating 
warmth  for  liumau  dwe, lings  is  new  to  us;  bul  we 
have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  one  fire  place  or  fur- 
nace is  sufficient  for  the  waiminj;  of  almost  any  build- 
ing. Indeed  we  anticipate,  iliat  at  a  day  nol  distant 
a  good  anthracite  fire  in  the  basement  or  cellar  of  a 
building  will  he  fuund  suffii'ieni,  not  only  to  warm  it 
in  either,  or  all  of  its  apaitmems  al  pleasure,  but  that 
it  shall  serve  for  coking  the  foed  of  its  inhabilants, 
and  also  for  manulacturing  gas  lor  its  illumination 
at  night;  and  periiaps  even  the  quantity  of  fuel  may 
be  diminished  iiy  ilie  use  of  part  of  the  gas  thus  gene- 
rated. We  think  there  will  be  found  little  difficulty 
in  supplying  any  room  of  a  house  wiih  bolh  warmth 
and  light,  as  we  now  supply  our  kitchens  with  water, 
viz:  by  the  turning  of  a  slop  cock. 

The  other  invention  or  discovery  is  the  use  of  at- 
mospheric air  as  a  nioiive  po«er,  by  reason  of  its 
elasticity  and  compressibiliiy.  Recent  experiments 
have  proved  that  this  power  is  very  considerable  — 
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Should  il  be  louud  siiflicient  for  the  purposes  to  who  h 
steam  is  now  applied,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  great 
improvement,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  plentiliil- 
iiess,  and,  above  all,  ils  greater  safely  as  a  mover  ci( 
vehicles  for  the  conveyance  ol  property  and  travelers- 


Cenlnvitlc,  Queen  .'Jim's  county,  Md.  } 
MR.  Hitchcock:  Aod.  ilb,  lb33.      ^ 

1  should  like  lo  be  informed,  through  the  columns 
of  the  American  Farmer,  wheiher  or  not  there  is  such 
an  implement  now  in  sticccsff'iil  use.  among  farmers, 
as  the  grubbing  |ilouoh.  1  have  often  heard  of  them; 
but  do  not  know  Iheir  construction,  and  have  never 
seen  one  in  operation.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents, can  give  me  any  informaliun  on  this  sub- 
ject, 1  shall  be  greatly  indebled,  (having  a  great  quan- 
tity of  that  most  tedious  work  to  do.)  Aly  farm  has 
heretofore  been  lenauled  out  lor  a  length  of  time,  and 
has  been  allowed  to  grow  op  in  many  places  in  thick- 
ets, which  1  am  now  trying  to  clear. 

Very  respectfully,  &.c.  A  Subscribeh. 

P.  S.  I  have  also  a  piece  of  meadow  ground  to 
clear,  which  is  thickly  covered  with  alder  boshes  and 
swamp  or  branch  willows.  I  have  heard  that  cutting 
them  down  and  p  ling  the  brush  on  llie  roots,  and 
burning  after  il  becomes  dry,  would  destroy  them,  and 
thereloresupersede  the  necessity  ofgrubing.  \\  liether 
or  nol  this  is  a  fact,  1  should  like  also  lo  be  informed 
by  some  one  who  has  experience.  1  am  sorry  to  tniu- 
ble  you  with  so  many  queries;  bul  from  the  most  ac- 
commodating nature  ol  your  paper,  have  presumed 
thus  far. 


llie  rlieiimaiism.  and  find  great  relief,  i  knew  an  old 
genlleman  who  never  drank  ardent  spirils,  and  being 
subject  lo  rheuiualisin,  used  to  pluck  the  berries  and 
eat  them,  as  you  would  oiajies,  and  labored  daily  at 
his  trade,  (a  blacksmith.)  and  found  great  relief. — 
Poke  sallad.  as  the  country  jienple  term  it,  is  sold  in 
great  quantities  in  llie  Balliniure  market  annually, 
and  is  ealen  wi'h  safely:  tliereline.  if  the  leaf  and 
slalk  of  a  plant  is  wholesnme,  1  should  think  the  fruit 
was  not  tiangerous  to  healtli. 

While  on  lli;s  subject,  1  would  recommend  poke 
root  boiled  until  it  becomes  soft;  ;;nd  tlie  water  in 
which  il  is  boiled  makes  a  wash,  inferior  to  none,  for 
a  saddle  boil,  a  snag,  or  sur?  of  any  kind  a  horse  nnay 
have,  having  a  good  healing  (jualiiy,  and  is  worthy  of 
a  trirtl.  Yours,  respecltnily,         ll.W.W. 


On  the  Use  of  Poeheerrt  Jctce. 
Mb.  Hitchcock:  Broihnlon,  Md.  JVod.  26,  1833. 

Sir, — In  my  communication  to  you  on  the  9th  inst. 
I  sent  you  two  recipes  for  publication.  Touching  the 
coloring  matter  for  the  pickle  cabbage,  you  appended 
a  note  to  the  bottom,  by  way  (I  think)  inteirugatory, 
in  these  words:  -Could  we  nut  dispense  wiih  the 
coloring  matter  here  reconiineiided?  'I'he  very  name 
of  'pokeberry  juice'  is  rather  alarming.  It  reminds 
one  of  certain  compounds  which  are  sold  under  fair 
and  goodly  names,  as  'L.  P.  pi-it,'  &.c.  but  which 
make  sad  havoc  in  the  internal  economy  of  those  un- 
happy mortals  who  use  thein." 

Having  comnuinicaied  lor  your  inquirist  the  recipe 
fur  red  pickle  cabbage,  and  recommended  the  coloring 
matter  as  above,  1  should  ha\e  thought  there  would 
have  been  no  objection  to  it.  But  your  note  alluded 
to,  I  think,  will  make  many  persons  who  are  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  virtues  ul  poke,  and  cunsecjuenlly 
its  innocency,  resort  lo  the  apothecary's  shop  for 
coloring  matter,  rather  than  have  this  useful  ingre- 
dient, which  may  be  more  costly  and  far  more  objec- 
tionable. 

Country  people  generally  have  an  opinion  with 
regard  to  cooking  and  preparing  food,  as  the  late  Dr. 
Rush  had  with  regard  to  medicines,  &.c.  who  said  lo 
his  professional  brethren,  that  there  are  indigenous 
medicines  enough  in  the  United  Stales  to  resort  to, 
rather  than  distilled  liquors,  i*ic.  Country  people  are 
not  fond  of  resorting  lo  the  store  and  apotliecary's  shop 
fur  such  articles  as  are  wanting  tor  family  uses,  unless 
they  cannot  possibly  be  substituted  with  others  of 
easier  access. 

In  recommending  the  pokeberry  juice  as  sals,  and 
not  dangerous  to  Ihe  heallh,  I  would  simply  say,  that 
it  has  been  used  fur  ihat  purpnse  lor  more  than  filteen 
years  in  the  vicinity  in  which  I  reside;  and  I  have 
never,  during  that  time,  heard  of  a  single  accident 
occurring  therefrom.  My  first  cummunicalion  con- 
sisted of  two  recipes  for  preparing  two  goodly  articles 
for  family  use;  and  in  this,  carry  out  the  idea  and 
recommend  pokeberry  juice  as  not  only  a  first  rale 
coloring  matter,  bul  safe.  It  is  used  as  a  medicine 
by  many  old  persons,  who  say  they  derive  great  bene- 
fil  from  il.  Many  persons  are  daily  in  the  habil  of 
using  bounce  made  of  whisky  and  pokeberry  juice  for 


To  DE-TBoY  WooDLicE- — Perliaps  in  encumber 
or  melon  frames  nolhiiig  is  more  destructive  than 
woodlice.  Confining'a  toad  in  ihe  frame  iir  pit  is  an 
eflfectual  remedy  for  the  evil,  bul  many  persons  would 
think  tlje  cure  as  bad  as  the  disea.-e  itself,  for  they 
would  be  unable  local  the  produce,  from  the  recol- 
leclion  thai  the  load  .Tiighl  have  tonuhed  them.  One 
method  pursued  with  success  is  lo  make  in  the  soil, 
close  round  the  edges  of  the  frame,  a  kind  of  hollow 
basin  about  tix  inches  wide,  and  lo  fill  this  up  with 
short  hay  lo  about  the  thickne.-s  of  two  inches.  This, 
in  Ihe  course  of  the  first  night,  will  become  a  place 
of  retreat  for  ihem,  and  at  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  having  opened  the  frame,  pour  upon 
this  hay,  with  a  wide  ruse  watering-pot,  a  considera- 
ble quantity  uf  boiling  water.  Then  remove  the  hay 
and  dead  woodlice,  and  place  a  fiesh  supply  of  dry 
hay.  Repeat  this  operation  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  you  will  see  no  more  woodlice.  Another  system 
is  to  sink  a  pan  half  full  of  water  in  Ihe  suil,  its  rim 
being  level  with  the  surlace,  ihen  to  throw  in  a  few 
slices  of  ripe  fruit,  and  place  a  slate  or  piece  of  pot 
over  il,  leaving  only  sufficient  room  for  the  entrance 
of  the  depredators.  Examine  this  every  morning, 
and  destroy  all  such  as  are  fuund  therein.  The  pan 
may  also  be  filled  with  hay  and  pieces  uf  fruit,  such 
as  apricot,  &c.  being  laid  in,  ihey  will  quickly  en- 
tice these  depredators,  which  on  removing  you  may 
destroy.  Another  very  effectual  method,  is  lo  slice 
the  tuberous  roots  of  the  Bryony  (brionia  diuica,)  a 
well  knuwn  plant,  and  very  common  in  our  hedges 
and  to  put  a  few  of  these  slices  into  a  common  feed 
er,  covering  Ihem  over  with  a  little  moss  or  short  hay 
and  placing  them  in  different  parls  of  the  beds.  Take 
out  the  pans  the  next  morning,  and  after  having  re- 
moved llie  moss  and  baits,  cast  the  woodlice  into 
boiling  water. — Hor.  Re^;. 


(From  the  Journal  of  Agriculture.) 
Bone  Dust  as  .Manlre  for  1  urnips. — Although 
the  quantity  of  bone  dust  usually  a|iplied  to  an  acre 
is  two  quarters,  yet  one  quarter  will  suffice  if  mixed 
with  one  or  two  quarters  of  riddled  coal  ashes.  The 
bones  should  be  carefully  and  equally  mixed  through- 
out the  mass,  which  will  be  best  effected  by  frequent 
turnings  with  the  shovel.  To  expedite  the  drying  of 
the  ashes,  strew  a  little  hot  lime  while  turning  the 
mass.  The  compost  is  sown  with  Ihe  usual  machine. 
Turiiip-i  raised  with  this  compost  of  bone  dust  and 
ashes,  in  the  quantity  alluded  lo,  have  been  sold  for 
£7  per  acre,  lo  be  ealen  oflT  with  sheep.  They  pos- 
sess the  same  characters  of  a  close  crop,  firm  root, 
and  hardiness  to  resist  the  rigor  of  winter,  as  turnips 
raised  wilh  bone  dust  alone  evince.  Perhaps  peat, 
or  vegetable  ashes  of  any  kind,  would  be  equally  a* 
beneficial  to  mix  wilh  bone  dust  as  those  of  cual. 


When  molasses  is  used  in  cooking,  it  is  a  prodigiou* 
improvement  to  boil  and  skim  il  before  you  use  it.  it 
takes  out  the  unpleasant  raw  tasle,  and  makes  it  »1- 
rooet  as  good  as  sugar. 
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(From  Ihe  Farmers'  Itegistcr.) 
ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

Indian  corn  is  llie  mnst  valuable  crop  made  in  evo- 
ry  part  of  the  L'niled  Slates,  both  on  accuunt  of  the 
superior  qualities  of  that  grain,  and  of  ihe  greater 
quantities  in  ttliich  it  is  made.  It  is  reiriarkable  that 
this  plant  should  grow  to  such  peifeclion  over  so  ma- 
ny degrees  of  latitude,  and  through  such  various  cli- 
mates. 15ut  though  every  farmer,  or  tiller  of  Ihe 
soil,  in  our  country,  is  a  cultivator  of  corn,  and  though 
it  forms  the  principal  crop  of  most  of  lliem,  still  tlie 
proper  mode  of  cultivation  is  as  little  known,  and  the 
opinions  ihercoii  as  mucli  disputed,  as  almost  any  agri- 
cultural question  that  can  be  named.  Operations  the 
most  opposite  find  advocates  and  practilioners,  and 
success  in  the  result  has  been  b'jastcd  as  the  proof  of 
Ihe  value  of  every  method  practised.  Deep  or  shal- 
low ploughing — a  ridged  or  level  surface — and  various 
other  peculiar  praclices,  have  each  been  considered  by 
some  as  indispensable,  and  by  others  as  injurious,  lo 
the  greatest  product  of  corn.  Our  ignorancn  does 
not  arise  from  the  want  of  instruclions  in  sufficient 
number:  our  agriculiural  publications  offer  to  our 
choice  scores  ol  opinions  and  methods,  and  in  the 
practicM,of  farmers,  we  may  find  a  still  greater  va- 
riety. 1  shall  n'it  attempt  to  point  out  the  best  mode 
of  cultivation — but  ralher  to  seek  it,  by  inquiring  in- 
to the  causes  of  this  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice, 
and  endeavoring  to  show,  and  to  remove  some  of  the 
impediments  to  the  forming  of  a  sound  theory,  and 
thenco  deducing  correct  practice  on  this  subject. 

When  a  man  is  llirown  inio  a  situalion  altogether 
different  from  what  he  has  hern  acquainted  with  be- 
fore— whetlier  from  a  change  of  counlry  and  climate — 
of  producis— or,  of  his  own  habits — he,  from  necessi- 
ty, yields  to  his  new  circumstances,  and  endeavors  to 
accommodate  his  habits  to  them.  He  loses  all  the 
benefit  of  experience— but  he  takes  reason  instead,  as 
liis  guide;  and  it  often  happens,  that  this  guide  leads 
to  Irulh'  and  correct  practice,  more  surely  than  all 
others.  When  our  English  forefal hers  first  began  to 
cultivate  the  forests  of  Virginia,  they  found  every 
thing  so  entirely  difl'..'rent,  that  they  were  obliged  lo 
abandon  all  their  former  practices,  and  learn  anew, 
from  the  exereiso  of  judgment  and  the  instruction  af- 
forded by  necessity.  They  adopted  a  mode  of  culti- 
vation well  suited  to  iheir  new  circumstances,  in 
which  they  showed  far  more  judgment  than  have 
iheir  dscendanis  in  adhering  to  the  same,  af:er  all 
those  cireumslances  had  changed,  or  disappeared. 
Under  Ihe  like  neeessiiy,  ibe  new  settlers  of  the  wes- 
tern stales  now  acl,  who  never  ihiiik  of  cnntinuing 
the  practices  on  the  long  worn  and  poor  fields  which 
they  left  in  the  land  of  their  birlh. 

But,  in  general,  farmers  do  not  thus  exercise  their 
reason,  except  under  the  conspulsion  of  necessity;  and 
when  circumstances  change  gradually  and  slowly, 
they  do  not  change  their  practice  in  conformity,  but 
cling  lo  their  old  (and  once  judicious)  practice,  nnlil 
it  has  become  iiianifeslly  unprofiir.ble,  and  absurd,  to 
every  one  who  is  not  thus  h'iiidcd  by  Ihe  light  of  ex- 
perience. 

When  our  forefathers  had  to  plant  corn  entirely  on 
newly  cleared  forest  land,  incuinberrd  with  stumps, 
and  filled  wiih  roots,  they  widely  made  the  tillage 
very  superficial,  made  but  liitle  use  of  Ihe  plough 
compared  lo  llie  hoe,  and  heaped  Ihe  scanty  loose  Soil 
in /ii7/s  around  the  stalks,  in  preference  !o  a  more  la- 
borious breaking  of  the  Hliole  surface^.  The  soil  be 
ing  kf^pt  open,  and  in  some  degree  of  tilth,  by  llie 
rolling  ronis  ( f  tree.*,  did  not  much  retpiire  more  per- 
fect tillage — and  for  Ihe  labor  expended,  (ibe  land 
costing  nothing.)  this  was  the  most  economical  and  most 
profitable  culture.  But  these  liabils  gradually  became 
fixed:  and  before  the  publication  of  Arator.  the  gene- 
ral mode  of  cultivating  corn  through  lower  Virginia, 


did  not  vary  very  much  from  the  old  ntw  pound 
praclices.  Indeed  much  of  it  is  still  remaining  eve- 
ry  where:  and,  even  alter  a  farmer  has  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent theory,  he  will  not  be  able  in  many  years  to 
get  bis  overseers  and  negroes  out  of  all  the  old  move- 
ments.— On  a  light,  clean,  and  well  pulverized  soil, 
we  ofien  see  a  mark  made  to  plant  the  grains  of  corn, 
by  a  plough  suited  to  make  the  only  turrow  ihrougb 
a  new  cleared  soil:  and  to  cover  Ihe  grains,  dropped 
in  the  /jxiic/i  so  opened,  three  or  four  strokes  of  a  hea- 
vy hand  hoe  will  be  applied.  If  such  unnecessary 
motions  are  forbidden,  the  negro  will  still  lose  more 
time  in  letting  them  alone,  than  it  would  require  to 
perform  them.  But  with  most  persons  there  is  no 
disposition  to  escape  from  the  slavery  of  ohl  habits. 
To  cause  any  process  to  pass  unquestioned,  it  is 
enough  that  it  has  been  always  performed. 

The  subjection  lo  old  opinions  and  lo  experience 
(as  it  is  called.)  is  by  no  means  the  only  bar  lo  improved 
cultivation.  Many  have  completely  shaken  off  the 
yoke,  and  not  a  few  of  ihein  have  publislied  their  new 
opinions  for  the  guidance  of  iheir  fellows.  Some  of 
these  plans  have  been  found  to  be  altogether  visiona- 
ry and  unprofitable,  and  have  served  lo  increase  the 
exislii  g  prejudice  against  all  changes.  Others  were 
founded  on  correct  views,  and  were  judicious  and 
profitable  for  particular  cases;  but  like  quack  medi- 
cines, each  new  mode  of  cultivation  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  its  advocates,  as  proper  under  all  circum- 
stances; and  it  is  therefore  not  strange,  that  more  of 
loss  Ihan  profit  should  attend  its  general  adoption. 
There  cjii  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  value  of  Tay- 
lur'.s  ridge  and  furrow  mode  of  cultivating  corn,  on 
deep,  sandy  soils,  having  a  level  surface,  and  where 
wheat  was  comparatively  an  unimportant  crop— but 
no  more  ruinous  plan  could  have  been  adopted  on  the 
thin  and  poor  soils  with  hilly  surface,  or  on  broken 
wheal  lands. 

It  has  been  said,  that  iho  whole  theory  of  tillage 
or  the  objects  of  agriculture  in  gereral,  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  these  few  directions — keep  the  soil  dry, 
(or  free  from  superfluous  water,)  rich,  in  tilth,  (or 
loose  and  open,)  and  clear  of  weeds.  Applyino  the 
same  to  corn,  it  may  be  said,  that  whether  tl.e  soil  be 
rich  or  poor,  sound  theory  merely  requires  that  ilje 
soil  should  be  dry  enough,  clean  enough,  and  sufri^i- 
ently  broken  and  pulverized.. — The  difficulty  is  in 
fixing  Ihe  degrees  of  sufficiency,  and  in  varying  the 
means  for  producing  them  according  to  every  change 
of  soil  and  other  circumstances.  NoMiing  is  more  ri- 
diculous ihan  the  quackery  of  giving  precise  directions 
for  the  tillage  process  of  corn,  even  lo  prescribing  the 
number  of  furrows,  and  the  particular  implements  lo 
cut  them,  without  regard  lo  difference  of  full.  Vet 
we  have  often  known  the  most  implicit  obedience  giv- 
en, (or  attempted  lo  be  given)  lo  socli  rules,  and  in 
situations  entirely  unlike.  Even  if  the  best  possible 
mode  for  cultivating  corn,  in  any  one  situation,  could 
be  discovered,  it  would  require  to  be  varied  with  eve- 
ry considerai)le  change  of  soil:  and  even  on  the  same 
Soil,  an  allf ration  nt  its  fertility,  and  its  growth  of 
weeds,  might  make  a  particular  mode  of  cultivation 
good  at  one  time,  and  very  improper  ten  years  after: 
It  is  not  only  that  different  cultivation  is  required  by 
sandy,  clayey,  and  stony  soils — level  and  hilly — in  a 
dry  or  moist  climate — infected  with  indestructible 
weeds,  or  free  from  them — but  tlie  succeeding  crop, 
and  Ihe  general  rotation  must  also  he  considered. 
For  example — after  corn  arrives  at  a  certain  stale  of 
forwardness,  it  becomes  doubtful  whetlier  addiiional 
ploughing  will  do  more  harm,  by  breaking  the  tools, 
or  good,  by  killing  weeds  and  pulverizing  the  soil. 
Under  ihis  doubt,  we  wlio  follow  corn  by  wheat,  mnst 
risk  the  damage  of  ploughing,  to  secure  the  benefit 
of  having  a  cleaner  seed  bed  for  wheal;  and  it  would 
be  proper  to  let  alone  that  ploushing;  wherever  corn 
was  not  Ihe  preparing  crop  for  winter  grain.  Again  — 
the  blade  and  lop  fodder  of  corn  are  important  and 
indispensable  producis  in  Lower  and  Middle  Virgin- 
ia, but  are  not  much   valued  in   our  best  grass  coun- 


tries. In  the  former  case,  it  is  proper  lo  gather  the 
fodder  as  soon  as  the  grain  will  bear  the  operation — 
and  in  the  latter  circumstances,  no  risk  lo  the  grain 
should  be  encountered  for  such  an  object.  Fur  want 
of  knowing  when  this  operation  may  be  safely  per- 
formed, or  for  neglect  in  enforcing  what  he  thought  a 
sale  rule,  every  farmer  among  us  is  a  yearly  luser  in 
grain:  and  sometimes  to  an  extent  not  much  short  of 
the  whole  nelt  profit  of  the  fodder  iiarvest. — How. 
ever,  no  one  has  thought  of  estimating  losses  of  this 
kind,  nor  the  profits  of  ihe  fodder  crop,  because  we 
have  been  always  used  to  the  practice  and  ils  losses. 
We  spend  from  three  to  fuur  weeks  without  grudg- 
ing, in  securing  our  fodder,  even  when  we  cannot 
spare  a  fourth  of  the  time  to  culling  hay  on  our  mea- 
dows, and  leave  fields  of  fine  clover  lo  rot,  (not  in- 
tentionally to  manure  the  soil,  bui)  for  want  ot  time 
to  mow  even  a  small  part  of  them.  We  submit,  witli- 
out  complaining,  and  without  thinking  of  seeking  re- 
lief, lo  the  heaviest  burthens  that  we  have  been  used 
lo,  and  will  not  bear  ihe  lightest,  tiot  already  expe- 
rienced. 

I  hope  that  every  reader  of  the  Farmers'  Register, 
who  can  give  useful  information  on  ibis  subject,  (and 
there  are  very  inany  who  can,)  will  do  so— and  in 
slating  or  recommending  his  plan,  that  each  one  will 
also  stale  on  what  kind  of  soil,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  has  been  found  advantageous.  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  mode  of  cultivation  is  admissible 
only  in  one  siiuation:  but  if  we  are  irdd  the  precise 
circumstances  under  which  it  succeeded  best,  we 
may  judge,  with  something  like  correctness,  what 
other  circumstances  will  suit  as  well.  Few  novices 
consider  that  they  need  this  inlormation  more  than  I 
do,  afler  twenty  years  of  experience  as  a  corn  raiser, 
and  nearly  as  many  changes  in  some  part  of  my  mode 
of  cultivation.  At  one  lime,  and  for  a  continuance  of 
five  or  six  years,  I  thought  that  I  had  fixed  on  the 
best  kind  of  tillage  — and  I  still  think  so,  for  the  cir- 
cumstances then  existing — but  later  circumstances 
have  compelled  me  to  change  my  cultivaton,  and 
have  left  me  to  preach  what  I  no  longer  practice. 
This  confession  is  not  calculaled  lo  attract  confidence. 
Nevertheless  I  will  proceed  lo  describe  my  phn. 

The  greater  part  of  my  farm  was  poor,  sandy,  and 
hilly — had  been  much  injured  in  former  limes  by  the 
washing  of  heavy  rains,  and  slill  more  by  the  adop- 
liiin  of  Taylor's  mode  of  culiivation,  although  care 
had  been  used  lo  direct  the  ridges  and  furrows  in  the 
best  manner  to  lessen  the  danger  from  heavy  rains. 
The  injury  sustained  from  Ihis  cause  was  enormous — 
and  with  every  subsequent  care,  has  not  been,  and 
perhaps  will  never  be,  enlirely  remedied.  To  avoid 
the  washing  away  of  the  soil,  now  became  my  main 
object,  and  that  object  led  to  Ihe  plan  of  jierfeclly  flat 
tillage. 

The  old  practice  on  my  farm,  (and  which  still  pre- 
vails Ihrougb  a  great  part  of  Lower  Virginia.)  was  to 
break  up  the  land  so  as  lo  leave  the  siiilaco  level — lo 
mark  otf  the  disiances  for  planting  by  rows  44  or  five 
feel  apart,  running  north  and  south, and  crossing  them 
with  others  at  siioli  di  lance,  as  lelt  I8lo20  square 
feet  for  each  stalk  of  corn — Four  or  five  plougliinTS 
villi  a  trowel  plough  were  given,  first  in  one  direc- 
tion, nnd  then  crossing,  c'liiig  about  three  inches 
deep,  and  two,  and  sometimes  ibree  /(/(/I'liis  wilh  the 
band-hoe.  This  heaping  up  of  the  earth  around 
the  sialk.  was  done  not  only  lo  smother  Ihe  grass, 
but  lo  support  Ihe  stalk,  and  keep  it  from  being 
levelled  by  storms,  after  the  ears  wi.re  formed. 
According  lo  ibis  plan  of  cross-ploughing,  the  fur- 
rows were  obliged  lo  run  down  every  bill  side,  and 
Ihe  washing  was  not  much  less  than  upon  'J'av- 
lor's  plan.  But  if  impassable  gullies  were  not  opened 
by  a  single  rain,  another  ploughing  speedily  followed 
across,  which  filled  up,  and  in  a  measure,  concealed 
the  tract  worn  by  Ibe  water.  Thus,  though  there 
minjit  be  as  much  loss  of  soil,  it  was  less  perceptible; 
and  we  were  conlent  lo  be  thus  reduced  er.iduMij, 
from  a  rich  soil,  to  a  barren  and  nakfd  subsoil. 
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After  abandoning  Taylor's  system,  1  introduced  by 
degrees,  ilie  oullivation  whicli  I  sliall  now  describe. 

My  fields  were  not  ijrazed,  which  made  tliem  foul, 
and  increased  the  difficulty  of  ploughing,  althougli 
poor.  I'he  weeds  and  grass,  however,  were  nearly 
all  dead  above  ground  in  the  winter,  and  there  was  al- 
most no  living  turf,  or  sward. 

The  field  was  ploughed  flat,  and  four  to  five 
inches  deep,  in  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  the  rows 
for  planting  were  marked  off  very  accurately  5i  feet 
apart  one  way,  and  across  them  at  3i  feet. — The  seed 
were  planteci  in  the  crossings  of  these  furrows,  and 
to  in.-iure  the  greater  accuracy  of  pusition,  very  nar- 
row furrows  were  made.  These  were  marked  olT, 
not  by  a  plough  and  sitttiig  poles,  as  is  usual,  but 
by  a  marker,  made  like  a  horse  rake,  which  made 
two  of  the  wide  rows,  or  three  or  four  of  the  narrow 
ones,  at  a  lime.  If  the  land  was  not  soft,  and  in 
tolerable  tilth,  these  marks  would  still  need  opening 
and  straightening  with  ploughs:  but  even  if  that  was 
necessary,  there  was  much  time  saved  in  getting  rid 
of  the  moving  of  >elting-poles.  After  one  straight 
row  wa?  made,  for  the  marker  across  a  field,  all  the 
others  were  made  l)y  keeping  one  of  the  outer  wood- 
en pins,  (which  were  2  by  4  inches  at  bottom.)  in 
the  outside  mark,  and  thus  tracing  as  many  new  lines, 
as  there  were  other  pins  in  the  marker.  The  rows 
cannot  be  krpt  as  straight  as  by  sighting  with  poles; 
but  their  distance  apart  is  more  regular,  which  is 
more  important. 

For  the  principal  tillage,  an  implement  was  used 
which  very  much  resembled  the  cultivator,  and  w  hich 
will  be  called  by  that  name,  though  there  was  an  im- 
portant difi'erence.  My  cultivutors  had  5  teeth;  each 
having  34  inches  of  cutting  edge,  which  was  like 
the  edge  of  a  broad  chisel,  set  very  sloping.  The 
teeth  cut  so  near  to  each  other's  tracks,  as  to  leave 
no  unbroken  soil  or  grass  between — and  their  whole 
spread  was  20  or  -28  inche.~-.  They  swept  the  whole 
narrow  interval  between  the  corn  rows, at  one  stroke, 
and  the  wide,  at  two.  When  land  is  in  good  tilth 
and  clean,  this  is  :n  admirable  implement  to  keep  it 
so — but  altogether  unfit  for  either  hard  or  foul  laud. 

The  first  running  of  the  cultivator  was  given  (the 
wide  way)  as  soon  as  required,  after  the  corn   came 
up — and  without  any  of  the  usual  trouble  and  loss  of 
lime,  that  occurs  when  we  use  a  plough.     By  running 
shallow,  it  only  smoothed   the  surface  (and   nothing 
more  was  wanting,  as  there  was  no  grass  then  grow- 
ing.) and  moved  so  little  earth,  that  the  young  plants 
were  less  covered  by  very  close  cutting,  than   by  the 
plough,  with   the  farthest.     In  about  10  days    from 
this  beginning,  (which  time  would  be  commonly  tak- 
en to  get  thiough,)  the  second  tillage  was  begun,  by 
running  once  in  the  narrow  intervals.     This  required 
more  care,  and  if  any  corn  had  been  planted  irregular- 
ly, the  plants  uould   be  cut   up.     The   third   tillage 
(wide  way)  would  be  fini?hed  about  the  beginning  of 
June — and  as  it  proceeded,  the  hoes  followed  to  give 
the  very  little  weeding  that  this  plan  reiiuired.     Of 
course,  for  replanting,  thinning,  &c.  the  same  trouble 
was    necessary  as    is    usual.       But    the    cultivators 
trimmed  so  close  to  the  stalks,  and  very  often  threw 
the  pulverized  earth  against   them,  that    there  was 
scarcely  any  space  left  for  grass  to  grow  on. — When 
there  was  any,  it  was  trimmed  away  by   the  hoes; 
but  no  hoe  work  was  done  where  there  was  no  grass. 
I  have  even  left  cut  a  strip  through  the  field  in  which 
no  hoe  was  used,  and   no  hand   weeding   performed, 
and  did  not  perceive  that  the  corn  looked  worse.    But 
very  little  labor  would  have  been  saved  by  this  omis- 
sion, and  some  weeds  certainly  thereby  escaped   de- 
stiuction,  and  must  have  injured  the  crop  and  the  land. 
No   hilling  was  pernjitted   in  any  case:  and  I    have 
never  found  that  my  corn  was,  on  that  account,  more 
subject  to  be  blown   down,  or  broken   off,  by   high 
winda.     When  corn  is  laid  prostrate  by  wind,   in  its 
growing  stale,  it  will  rise  again  and  be  erect,  except 
some   crook  near  the  root.     This   prostration    never 
happens  unless  the  earth  is  saturated  with  rain;  and 


then  its  sultness  prevents  the  hill  being  an  obstacle  to 
the  falling  of  the  stalk,  though  it  will  be  to  its  rising 
agnin,  by  the  earth  closing  around  and  hardening, 
before  the  sun  can  raise  the  corn.  The  breaking  of 
stalks  is  most  apt  to  happen  when  the  earth  is  too 
dry  to  yield — and  the  hill  may  by  its  resistance,  cause 
the  more  to  break.  However,  this  I  am  sure  of— that 
no  injury  has  been  sustained  by  ceasing  to  hill  the 
corn. 

The  fourth  ploughing  was  given  in  the  early  part 
of  June,  and  was  the  only  deep  one.  Trowel 
plouchs  were  used,  running  thrice  in  the  narrow  in- 
tervals, and  cutting  the  earth  thoroughly  and  close 
to  the  corn,  4  or  5  inches  deep.  Sometimes  a  coulter 
was  used  instead,  (for  experiment,)  cutting  7  inches 
deep,  and  also  going  thrice  in  a  row.  Fro.Ti  this  1 
e.xpected  great  benefit,  by  its  enabling  the  earth  to 
absorb  so  much  rain,  and  preventing  after  injury  from 
drought;  but  no  difference  was  seen,  and  the  coulter- 
ing,  being  very  heavy  labor,  was  abandoned.  After- 
wards the  cultivators  again  passed  over  the  wide  way, 
making  the  5th  horsehoeing — and  sometimes,  where 
the  corn  was  very  small  and  backward,  a  sixth  was 
given.  The  hand  hoes  again  followed  the  last  horse 
work,  and  chopped  out  any  grass  or  young  bushes  th.'it 
were  found;  and  there  was  but  little  for  them  to  do, 
if  the  ploughing  had  been  well  executed.  If  the  til- 
lage was  mure  advanced  than  has  been  stated,  the  4th 
might  be  also  with  the  cultivator,  and  the  5tli  with 
the  plough;  but  the  last  was  always  given  in  June, 
and  followed  by  the  last  shallow  w-ork  of  the  cultivator. 
It  required  a  good  horse  to  draw  these  cultivators; 
and  with  such  a  one,  they  would  go  over  6  acres  a 
day.  Considering  the  heavier  draught,  this  was  not 
a  very  great  gain  over  the  ordinary  work  of  a  trowel 
plough,  which  I  have  heard  stated  at  4  acres,  in  4i 
i'eelrows.  But  the  latter  cuts  not  much  more  than 
half  the  surface  in  this  case,  and  leaves  four  times  as 
much  work  for  the  hoes,  as  is  left  by  the  close  cutting 
cultivators.  It  is  impossible  that  any  thing  like  4 
acres  of  good  work  can  be  done  by  any  single  hoed 
plough,  drawn  by  one  horse. 

The  first  running  of  the  cultivator,  is  on  land 
ploughed  perhaps  three  months  before,  and  with  a 
compact  surface.  Then  it  cuts  only  1  to  li  mches 
deep.  The  next  lime  deeper — and  the  third  will 
probably  be  3  inches,  if  there  has  been  no  heavy  rain 
to  conjolidate  the  earth.  If  such  a  rain  falls,  the 
field  should  be  ploughed  as  soon  as  possible,  after 
drying,  for  fear  of  getting  hard;  whicli  ought  not  to 
be  permitted,  even  if  an  extra  tillage  is  thereby  giv- 
en— (not  exceeding,  however,  the  6  in  all,)  But,  if 
the  soil  from  neglect  is  permitted  to  become  hard,  or 
foul  with  grass,  it  is  in  vain  to  try  the  cultivators. 

I  did  not  perceive  that  my  crops  viere  belter  than 
when  well  tended  by  trowel  hoes,  (though  no  accu- 
rate experiment  was  ever  made  for  comparison) — but 
I  was  sure  that  they  were  as  good,  and  the  labor  of 
cultivation  far  less.  There  was  also  less  washing  on 
the  slopes,  as  the  surface  was  kept  level  enough  for 
the  water  to  flow  across  the  ploughing,  (except  ihat 
in  June.)  and  not  be  confined  to  a  single  deep  fur- 
row. But  still  it  was  far  from  being  efTectu;il  in  pre- 
serving the  soil,  as  very  heavy  rains  would  sometimes 
sweep  oft"  from  the  most  exposed  spots,  the  wliole 
depth  loosened  by  the  cultivator. 

All  my  old  cleared  land  was  tilled  in  this  manner  tor 
four  or  five  years,  but  I  was  at  last  driven  from  the 
use  of  the  cultivator  entirely,  by  the  concurrence  of 
the  several  reasons,  which  I  will  state. 

The  whole  of  my  fields  have  been  marled  during 
this  time,  and  their  product,  on  the  average,  more 
than  doubled,  by  thai  and  other  means  of  improve- 
ment. One  ill  eflect  produced  by  making  the  soil 
calcareous,  was  the  general  commencement  of  a 
growth  of  either  wire-grass,  greensward,  or  blue- 
grass,  over  the  fields  which  before  were  too  poor,  and 
unfriendly  to  their  production,  to  bear  either.  It  was 
not  that  any  field,  or  even  any  large  portion  of  a 
field,  had  a  turf  of  such  grasses;  but  small  spots  of 


turf  were  scattered  about,  so  thai  the  plough  would 
scarcely  run  100  yards  without  meeting  with  more  or 
less.  A  close  turf  of  greensward  would  have  been 
troublesome — but  woulu  have  been  well  worth  the 
trouble  attending  its  management.  But  the  little 
patches  of  it  would  be  moved  along,  instead  of  being 
turned  under  by  Ihe  plough, and  remained  alive  through 
the  winter.  The  blue-grass  and  wire-grass,  were 
still  less  hurt  by  ploughing.  A  second  ploughing 
could  not  be  given  to  harass  (for  it  could  not  destroy) 
the  spots  of  turf,  wi'.hout  giving  it  to  an  hundred 
times  as  much  clean  land  that  did  nut  require  iho 
ploughing,  and  was  even  hurt  by  it,  by  having  the 
dead  vegetable  cover  brought  back  to  the  surface. 
Ijut  whether  with  one  or  two  dee[)  ploughings  before 
planting,  the  cultivators  were  quite  ineffectual  in 
these  spots  of  turf,  and  which  were  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  extent  every  year, 

Other  objections,  which  had  always  existed  to  the 
cultivators,  but  which,  when  alone  had  boen  submit- 
ted to,  now  hastened  my  abandoning  their  use.  I 
iiave  said  that  great  attention  was  necessary  in  mark- 
ing oft'  the  rows,  and  in  <lropping  tlie  grain;  and  it 
need  not  be  mentioned  that  equal  care  was  required 
in  Ihe  tillage.  Circumstances  had  withdrawn  much 
of  my  personal  attention  from  my  labor,  and  of  course 
all  these  things  were  worse  executed.  Again — the 
making  these  cultivators  required  good  sawed  and 
seasoned  oak  timber,  (to  prevent  splitting.)  and  a 
particular  bending  and  inclination  of  the  leelh  to  the 
earth,  for  them  to  cut  well  and  easily.  I  had  to  de- 
pend on  the  mechanics  of  my  neighborhood  for  all 
this  work,  V.  hich  was  badly  done,  at  double  prices. 
Our  neighborhood  blacksmith  was  always  a  hired 
slave,  and  during  all  that  time  not  one  of  them  con- 
tinued two  years  together.  I  had,  therefore,  every 
spring  to  take  all  the  trouble  necesiary,  to  show  the 
smith  how  to  make  or  repa'r  my  culiivators,  and  to 
pay  double  price,  because  his  ignorance  made  hira 
take  double  time.  Though  the  field  work  was  admi- 
rable when  well  done,  and  though  a  good  manager 
could  have  removed  every  difficulty,  except  the  lurf 
grasses,  yet  I  gave  up  these  implements,  and  have 
since  used  the  old  trowel  ploughs,  which  can  get 
tlirough  the  wire  grass,  well  or  ill.  This  gives  4 
or  5  deep  ploughings,  instead  of  ihe  former  course  as 
described,  and  a  deal  more  of  hand  hoeing. 

Cross  ploughing,  has  beon  abandoned,  to  lessen 
the  washing  of  the  soil  by  heavy  rains;  and  the  di- 
rection of  tlie  corn  rows  is  suited  to  the  hilly  sur- 
face, and  altered  when  necessary,  so  as  not  to  vary 
very  much  from  a  level;  though  I  neither  practice 
nor  approve  of  hurizont(d  jdoughing,  which  I  have 
found  to  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  hiily  land  below 
the  falls  of  the  rivers. 

My  late  culiivaiion,  however,  has  been  any  thing 
but  systematic,  and  I  am  very  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  it.  But  notwithstanding  llie  change  of  prac- 
tice, I  keep  thu  same  theory  of  tillage  in  view,  and 
consider  sufficient  tilth,  and  sufficient  cleanness  from 
weeds,  all  that  is  required  for  the  crop.  I  still  avoid 
hilling,  except  where  it  is  the  cheapest  itiode  to 
smooiiier  the  grass,  instead  of  weeding  it  off. 

Candor  required  that  I  should  state  my  having 
abandoned  a  mode  of  tillage  which  I  recommended  to 
others — and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  stale  also, 
the  reasons  for  that  abandonment,  w  hich  otherwise 
are  certainly  not  worth  consideration.  It  remains  on- 
ly for  me  to  name  the  extent  to  w  hich  I  believe  the 
flat  tillage  will  be  found  useful  and  economical.  On 
all  dry  sandy  soils,  not  infested  with  perennial  fibrous 
rooted  grasses,  it  may  be  relied  on  entirely:  if  the  sur- 
face is  undulating,  or  hilly,  so  much  the  greater  will 
be  the  advantage  of  adopting  this  plan.  As  an  aux- 
iliary, it  will  be  advantageous  on  hilly  clay  soils, 
(which  however  will  need  more  of  deep  ploughing,) 
and  on  level  and  even  bottom  lands.  As  the  latter 
soils  would  need  water-furrows,  of  course  the  tillage 
could  be  only  in  one  direction. 

E.  R. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
UVE  GRAt>S. 
This  is  a  more  hearty  surt  of  gra?s,  and  will  grow 
on  any  land;    liul  it  llirivis  best  <in  sour,  clajpy,  and 
wenping  gripunds.      Il  neiilier  Toa  ives   damage   Irmn 
llie  scorching  lieats  uf   Ihe   summer  nor  llie    piercing: 
frosts  ol'  winter.     Il  is  the  best  uf  all  wiiiier  loud  lor 
cattle:  the  shorter  il  is  eaien  tlu'  belter;  and  it  springs 
earlier  than  any  olhiT.     There  is  no  danger  ol  over- 
slocking  it;  lor  if  it  be  left  to  grow  too  luucli,  the  stalk 
will   become    hard   and   sticky.     It  is  best  for  hordes 
and   sheep,  and  very  much   prevents   the   rot  in   the 
latter.     The  best  way  of  sowing  il  is  with   clover; 
and  the  comtnon  quantity  of  seed    is   two  bushels  to 
the  acre:   though  in  some  lands  where  the  clover  is 
likely  lo  succeed  very  wi_ll,  they  i-ow  eight  pounds  ol 
clover  seed  and  o;:e  bushel  of  rye  seed  loan  acre,  and 
this  makes  a  crop  that  will   last  seven  or  eight  years. 
Some  moiv  it  as  hay,  and  thiesh   it  fir  the  seed.     If 
at  any  time  a  field  of  this  grass  is  found  to  grow  thin, 
it  is  only  ncces.-ary  to  strew  on  a  bushel  of  the  seed, 
and  roll  it  vviih  a  roller;  and   the  )lanis  rising  from 
this  addition  will   make   ti.e  whole   crop  sufficiently 
thick.     Rye  grass  has   this  p.culiar  advantage,  that 
it  kills  weeds  without   any  other  sown    plant;   even 
thistles  cannol  jjrow  ainonj;  it.     When  ryegrass  is 
cut  for  hay  before  perfectly  ripe,  the  hay  is  the  belter; 
but  ihe  seed  will  not  grow  so  well.     VVhen  the  seed 
is  newly  threshed,  it   must   not  be  laid  too  thick;   for 
it  is  apt  10  heat,  and  will  ihercfure  be  unavoidably 
spoiled. 

AGRICULTURE   IN   VIRGINIA. 

Caroline  Co.,  fa.  JVov.  iOlh,  1S33. 
To  the  Editor  of  Ihe  American  Farmer: 

Dcni- Si)',— Being  a  young  farmer,  I  apprehend  I 
shall  have  nothing  either  new  or  valuable  to  commu- 
nicate; but  y liar  ur^ciil  call  upon  your  subscribers  to 
contribute  something  in  the  way  of  their  experiments 
in  agriculture,  induces  tne  to  address  you.  Having 
located  myself  in  lower  Virginia  (from  circumstances 
which  [  could  not  well  control,)  a  few  years  since, 
and  upon  casling  my  eyes  around,  witnessed  with 
deep  regret,  the  desiruciive  and  ruinous  sysle:n  of 
agriculture  practised,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country  consequent  upon  such  a  system,  1  became 
quite  dissatisfied,  and  could  I  ha"e  sold  out,  would 
have  leniovcd  to  the  rich  lands  of  the  west;  but  since 
I  see  such  a  rapid  change  fir  the  belter  in  farming 
generally,  and  find  that  by  industry  and  economy,  and 
availing  myself  ol  ihe  many  natural  facilities  for  im- 
provement which  we  have  in  so  high  a  degree,  I  can 
quickly  change  the  aspect  and  prudncl  of  my  own 
farm,  I  am  constrained  lo  admit  ihal  my  dissatisfac- 
tion has  subsiiled.  Looking  upon  clover  and  plaster  of 
Paris  as  the  chea]  est  and  quicliesl  mode  of  improving 
a  larae  snrfaci'  of  poor  land  originally  good,  with  the 
addition  of  marl  to  increase  and  fix  that  fertility  in  the 
soil,  I  determine  I  to  pursue  that  system,  and  with 
me  it  was  the  sheet  anchor  of  hope;  and  having 
effected  a  considerable  increase  in  the  crops  already, 
J  am  persuaded  ii  w  ill  be  only  necessary  to  prosecute  it 
diligently,  tocpiickly  bring  tlieland  back  lo  its  original 
stale  of  prnduciivi  ness — which  if  generally  done, 
would  make  Inwer  Virgii  ia  with  iis  many  natural 
advantages  fully  equal  lo  any  portion  of  the  Union. 
Being  desirous  id'  knoaing  accurately  (he  difference  in 
the  iirudnct  of  the  ensuing  crop  of  corn  upon  a  clover 
lay  which  had  had  a  half  bushel  (jf  plaster  each  year 
for  two  years  preceding,  at  the  usual  lime  for  sowing 
it  and  that  which  had  been  clovere.l  and  not  plastered, 
1  had  an  acre  of  corn  cut  off  froin  each  and  measured, 
and  the  result  was  upwards  of  five  barrels  of  shelled 
•orn  from  that  acre  on  which  clover  and  plaster  were 
maed,and  on  ihe  other  only  rather  more  than  three 
barrels.  That  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  was 
increased  at  least  ':00  per  cent,  by  the  half  bushel  of 
plaster,  over  that  upon  whicli  none  had  been  used, 
was  the  opinion  of  every  person  who  saw  the  experi- 


ment. 'I'he  culiivalion  of  the  crop  of  corn,  and  the 
plan  I  am  puriuingtu  make  the  land  reseed  itself  with 
clover,  I  may  probably  give  you  an  account  of  at  some 
leisure  time.  Hoping  success  may  attend  your  jiaper, 
1  am, dear  sir,  respectfully.  Sic.  W. 


(From  the  Uenesee  Farmer. 1 
ON  M.-VNURING  FALLOWS  FOR  WHEAT. 
We  are  always  gratified  lo  obtain  the  views  of 
practical  farmers  on  any  parts  of  their  business,  espe- 
cially where  the  cnnlnbutor  differs  trom  the  common 
practice  around  him,— hir  whether  he  be  righl  or 
wrong,  if  ho  makes  careful  experiments  he  is  on  the 
high  road  to  knowledge;  and  may  elicit  something 
valuable  from  others.  It  is  ihere  ore  with  pleasure 
ihat  we  lay  before  our  readers,  some  extracts  Irom 
our  correspondence. 

"The  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  for  more 
than  ten  years  have  satisfied  me  liiat  a  very  great  er- 
ror prevails  among  farmers  with  regard  to  the  spread- 
ing of  barn-yard  manure  preparatory  lo  seeding  in  Ihe 
fall  with  wheat.  Many  haul  it  out  and  leave  it  lying 
in  heap.-'  for  weeks  and  only  spread  it  immediately 
before  the  plough.  The  best  plan  is  to  haul,  spread, 
and  plough  under  in  the  same  day;  but  this  course  is 
impracticable,  unless  the  faruier  has  more  teams  and 
hands  tlian  would  be  profitably  employed  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  next  best  course  is  to  haul,  and  sprc  ad 
off  the  wagon,  or  directly  alter  il;  and  not  to  suffer 
ihe  manure  to  lie  in  small  heaps  over  ni;;ht.  'Ihe 
custom  is  to  lake  oul  all  the  manure  before  any  is 
spread.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  pursued  my  plan 
for  years,  and  have  not  seen  any  difference  in  the  crop, 
whether  the  manure  had  been  spread  three  weeks,  or 
only  one  day  before  il  was  ploughed  under. 

"After  manure  is  disturbed,  and  then  thrown  into 
heaps,  fresh  fermentation  lakes  place,  which  1  pre- 
sume is  not  the  case  when  il  is  thinly  spread  over  the 
ground.  1  am  an  unbeliever  in  the  doolrine  that  the 
nutritive  parts  of  manure,  constituting  the  food  of 
plants,  is  e.xhaled.  Some  say  that  after  barn-yard 
manure  has  laid  in  heaps  for  some  lime,  and  become 
dry,  it  loses  its  strei.glh.  This  has  been  my  expe- 
rience; but  never  has  this  loss  happened  to  manure 
thinly  spread  over  the  field  as  il  was  hauled  from  the 
yard;  in  other  words  fermentation  is  injurious  but 
simple  exhalation  is  not. 

"Some  may  think  that  spreading  manure  off  a  wa- 
gon is  more  tedious  than  to  throw  it  dow'n  in  heaps, 
and  then  spread  it.  We  mostly  spread  it  directly  off 
the  wagon.  A  man  and  boy  hauled  oul  and  spread  in 
this  manner  eighteen  two-horse  loads,  between  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  sunset,  which  il  must  be 
admired,  was  good  speed.  If  the  time  occupied  in 
throwing  it  down  in  heaps  be  added  to  the  time  ne- 
ces-ary  for  spreading  it  afterwards,  a  balance  will  be 
found  in  favor  of  my  method.  This  is  not  idle  theory 
but  the  result  of  experiments  on  a  large  scale." 


row.     The  culture  consisted  in  pa.-sin^  the  coilivator 
through   the  crop,  and   in  cleaning  it   wiili   the  hoe, 
twice,  and  in  thinning  the  plants  ai  the  first  dressincr. 
The  cro]i  has  been  gathered,  and  the  product  found  not 
10  vary  leu  bosbels  from  six  hundred.     1  have  to-day 
ascertained    ihut    t..e  ground   measures   1J8  rods,  or 
aboul  seven-eluhihs  of  an  acre.     The  roots  were  gene- 
rally taih  d,  as  well  as  topjied,*  which    somewhat  re- 
duced th^  measure;  but  required  very  Utile  additional 
labor,  and  rendered  them  mure  comely  and  more  valu- 
able— foi    I  consider   ihe  lap  rools  ra;her  prejudicial 
llian  olherwise  to   cattle.     The  following  is  a  liberal 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  crop: 
One  ploughing,  1  day,         -         -         -         .      g2,00 
Harrowing,  4  day,  ....  50 

Man  4  day  drilling  in  seed,  -         -         -  18 

Dressing  twice  with  cultivator,  half  day   each 

lime,  ..--..-150 
Man  5  days  twice  cleaning  and  thinning  crop,  3  75 
Dj.  5  days  in  harvesting  and  secuiing  crop,         3  75 

Total  expense  of  labor,        -         -         -  $11  68 

Or  something  less  ihan  two  cenls  the  bushel. 

Bui  if  we  add, 
20  Loads  manure,  at  75  cenls  the  lead,  15  00 

The  total  cost  will  amount  to,  -  $26  G8 

or  about  four  cenls  the  bushel.  The  value  of  these 
roots  depends  upon  circumstances.  1  have  sold  them 
in  New-Yiiik  ai  62*  cents.  The  ordinary  price  in 
Albany  is  31  cents,  and  lo  market  men  '2b  cents.  I 
consider  ihem  worth  18  cenls  for  feeding  lo  slock.  At 
this  last  price  the  account  would  stand  thus: 
600  bushels  ruta  baga,  at  18  cents  amounts  lo  $1 12  50 
And  i(  we  deduct  expenses  of  labor  and  manure,  26  68 


(From  the  Genesee  Fanner.) 
TURNIP  CULTURE. 

I  am  so  fully  persuaded,  from  the  practice  uf  many 
years,  of  the  great  advantage  of  the  turnip  culture  10 
our  husbandry,  especially  the  sheep  farmer, — and  am 
so  anxious  to  commend  il  to  particular  notice — on  the 
sensitive  ground  of  prq/'it, — that  I  Venture  lo  give  a 
slatemciU  of  lheex|ense  of  culture,  of  the  product 
and  of  the  estimated  profit,  of  a  patch  of  ruta  baga, 
the  crop  of  which  I  have  just  secured  for  the  winter. 
I  do  not  vaunt  of  the  product.  The  crop  was  but  an 
ordinary  one.  The  result  will  serve  to  show,  that  if 
the  culture  is  profitable  upon  jiine  barrens,  il  may  be 
rendered  more  so  upon  Ihe  rich  lands  of  llie  west. 

In  Ihe  last  days  of  .lone,  I  gave  a  good  dressing  of 
manure  to  a  sandy  ridge,  the  poorest  portion  of  my 
farm,  from  which  I  had  just  cul  a  crop  of  hay, — 
ploughed  and  harrowed  the  ground,  and  about  the  '2d 
of  July,  put  in  the  seed  of  ruta  baga  with  a  drill  bar- 


We  have  a  nelt  profit  of  -         -  §85  82 

from  one  acre  of  land,  in  a  season,  beside  a  crop  of 
hay,  two  or  three  tons  of  tups,  which  are  excellent  for 
cattle,  and  one-half  of  the  benefit  of  Ihe  manure  lo  the 
succeeding  crops,  none  of  which  are  taken  into  the  ea 
tima'e. 

1  venture  lo  add  some  hints,  which  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  novice  in  ihe  culture  of  the  ruta  baga. 

1.  Do  nnl  sow  after  about  the  first  of  July — as  the 
crop  will  not  come  lo  full  growth. 

2  Do  not  sow  upon  stiff  clayey  or  wet  ground — as 
such  soils  are  not  adapted  lo  turnips. 

3.  Do  not  sow  the  Swede  upon  poor  land,  without 
a  ^ood  dressing  of  manure — because  this  kind  is  a 
stiong  feeder. 

4.  Do  nut  leave  the  plants  (0  stand  at  a  less  dis- 
tance than  8  to  1.'  inches — otherwise  the  rools  will  be 
of  diminutive  size. 

5  Do  not  bury  the  roo's  for  the  winter  without 
giving  ventilation  in  ihe  crown  of  the  pit — otherwise 
the  air  111  Ihe  pit  will  become  warm  and  viiiatcd,  and 
rut  Ihem.  J,  Buel. 

..Albany,  A'or.  15    1833. 


(From  the  Ducks  County  [Pa.]  Intelligencer.) 

WINTER  PLOUGHING. 

The  editor  of  the  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Intelligencer, 
from  whose  paper  the  annexed  extract  is  taken,  says 
thai  "il  treats  upon  a  subject  which  must  be  interest- 
ing to  fanners  generally.  If  winter  ploughing  be  an 
effectual  remedy  against  the  ravages  of  the  wire 
worm,  il  is  certainly  a  valuable  discovery,  and  one 
which  should  be  made  public.  Prejudice  should  oe- 
casionaUij  give  way  to  experiment;  and  if  llie  coming 

"  An  English  laborer,  who  assisted  in  the  harvesting, 
performed  this  operation  with  wonderful  expedition 
and  neatness.  I  think  he  W(nild  pull,  tail  and  lop  half 
an  acre  of  heavy  crop  in  a  day  with  case.  He  seizet 
the  top  and  draws  the  turnip  with  his  left  hand,  and 
while  he  is  raising:  it  perpendicularly  from  the  ground, 
with  a  small  bill-hook  in  his  right  hand,  strikes  off  the 
lap  root  ond  then  the  lop  wilh  two  rapid  strokes,  and 
he  has  hold  of  another  top  almost  as  soon  as  the  root 
of  the  first  reached  the  ground. 
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winter  sliuiiUI  pruve  auspicious,  il  wuuld  perhaps  be 
well  for  ihuse  who  are  iroubled  willi  this  enuiny  ul 
-  the  liusbaudinan  to  try  what  virtue  there  Is  in  wiiilei 
ploughing,  and  inalve  known  the  result  of  such  trial 
for  the  benefit  of  others." 

Various  opinions  have  prev-iled  in  relation  to  the 
most  suitable  time  fvr  breaking  up  the  soil,  prepara- 
tory to  a  Ciopofcorn.  Those  who  have  res(peetively 
selected  periods  in  the  fall  or  spring,  have  imagined 
advantages  peculiar  lo  each  time;  and  dirteiem  cir- 
cumstances of  soil  and  climate  may  occasionally  give 
a  preponderance  looncor  the  other.  A  swaid  plough- 
ed doivn  very  early  in  the  i-jiring  may,  when  put  in 
order,  be  as  favoiable  lur  a  crop  of  corn  as  when  ex- 
posed to  winter  frosts.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
plan  of  deferring  breaking  up  the  sod  to  a  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  tune  (jf  planting  is  a  good 
one;  as  lije  soil  llms  managed  c.iiinot  be  m  a  suitable 
state  to  imparl  nnurishmeiu  to  the  young  corn,  as  the 
decompu>ilion  of  the  vegelable  matter  cannot  be  effect- 
ed under  such  cirLUmsianies  until  several  weeks  alter 
the  lemler  blades  make  their  appearance.  It  is,  there- 
fore, left  in  a  siination  peculiarly  exposed  lo  tlie  rava- 
ges of  noxious  inseuls 

Last  winter,  obierving  several  weeks  of  open  and 
mild  weather,  unsuiiable  for  threshing,  I  ploughed  up 
a  stiff  sward,  in  a  field  wuich  had  been  infested  with 
the  wire  uwriu  for  marly  thirty  years.  '1  lie  ravages 
of  this  insect  had  even  been  sngreal,  that  not  olleii 
more  than  half  a  crop  had  bei.>n  raised  on  the  field 
during  all  this  lime.  The  ground  was  ploughed  a 
good  depili;  say  from  eiolii  lo  ten  inches.  About  the 
middle  ot  April  it  was  well  harrowud,  and  alVei  wards 
ridged.  I  planted  about  the  first  of  May;  and.  from 
the  present  pruspeit,  I  should  think  the  fie:d  would 
average  forty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre;  and  no  wire 
worms  appealed.  I  know  nut  whether  success  is  lo 
be  attributed  lu  the  time  of  ploughing;  but  it  is  an 
experiment  which,  giving  a  favoiable  result  in  one 
instance,  may  indue..'  others  to  examine  into  the  best 
means  of  guarding  against  this  potent  enemy  to  agri- 
culture. Agkicola. 

USEFUL  TO  FARMERS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  plants 
contained  in  an  acre,  planttd  al  the  several  distances 
specififd  in  the  columns  marked  '-feet  apart."  For 
example,  an  acre  will  conlain  10,890  corn  hills  two 
feet  apart;  2,151  four  and  a  half  apart,  &.C.  Tliese 
numbers  are  obiained  by  dividing  4  J. 560,  the  number 
of  square  feel  to  an  acre,  by  the  square  oi  the  number 
of  feet,  the  planis  are  disiaiit  from  each  other;  thus — 
the  square  ol  '2  is  4,  and  43  560  divided  by  4  gives 
10,!;90,  as  above.  II  the  planis  he  sel  in  an  oblong 
form, as  five  feet  by  six  apart,  iniiliiply  the  two  dis- 
tances together,  and  divide  4j  560  by  iheir  product, 
for  the  ansiver.  When  setting  out  trees,  farmers 
generally  name  the  disiance  in  yaids.  In  this  case, 
divide  4.840,  the  square  yards  in  an  acre,  by  the 
square  of  distances  a|iart,  if  they  beequal,  or  by  iheir 
product  if  they  be  unequal,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  number  of  trees  in  an  acre.  For  example:  at  7 
yards  apart,  an  acre  cunt  ins  9S  trees;  for  the  square 
of  7  is  49,  and  4,340divided  by  49  gives  98.  the  near- 
est whole  number.  If  the  distances  be  7  and  10.  their 
product  is  70,  and  4,840  divided  by  70 gives  60  tree.-. 
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(From  the  tiencsee  rarmer.) 
ON  TRANSPLANTING  IN  AUTUMN. 

We  have  observed  that  many  cullivalors  are  afraid 
lo  remove  a  tree  in  autumn  until  the  leaves  have 
either  dropped  oi  turned  yellow;  but  we  can  assure 
them  thai  unless  the  weather  be  very  dry,  they  may 
begin  with  great  safely  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  crossed 
the  Line.  We  have  seen  cherry  trees  of  good  size, 
in  lull  leaf,  and  very  green, — transplanted  exactly 
at  that  period,  and  we  have  never  seen  any  trees  that 
succeeded  better.  We  would  remark  however,  that 
they  were  only  removed  about  tliirly  rods,  and  the 
fibrous  roots  had  no  opportunity  lo  wither. 

We  are  satisfied  tliat  trees  transplanted  early  in 
autumn,  are  likely  to  do  better  ihdii  such  as  are  re- 
moved late  in  the  season.  The  roots  will  begin  lo 
grow,  and  to  derive  that  nourishment  from  the  soil, 
wliicli  protects  them,  if  in  any  degree  tender,  against 
the  severities  of  winter;  anil  in  all  cases  where 
the  spoiig(o'es  can  be  preserved  fresh  and  uninjured, — 
but  mure  especially  u  hern  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  earlh  can  be  removed  with  ihe  roots. — the  leaves 
should  be  carefully  retained ,  So  that  ihe  elaboration  ol 
the  sap  may  continue  without  interrupiion. 

Where  the  routs  have  to  remain  for  any  considera- 
ble time  out  of  the  ground,  however,  we  think  it 
would  probably  be  best  to  remove  the  leaves  entirely. 
We  once  took  up  a  pear  tree  in  autiiiim,  more  than  a 
fortnight  before  the  sun  crossed  the  Line,  which  was 
wholly  deprived  of  its  leaves,  and  kept  about  ten 
days  implanted,  without  its  sustaining  the  least  inju- 
ry. VVe  supposed  it  did  better  from  losing  its  leaves, 
because  the  office  of  these,  is  to  expose  the  sap  lo  the 
air  and  light, — a  process  which  exhale-  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water;  and  as  a  constant  draft  towards  the 
leaves  is  maintained,  and  as  no  corresponding  supply 
can  be  derived  from  the  roots,  we  ihink  the  effect  of 
the  leaves  must  be  partially  lo  exhaust  the  sap.  This 
reason  accords  with  the  |)ractice  of  some  nurserymen 
who  remove  the  leaves  from  scions  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them  from  withering. 


(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 

CULTURE  OF  SILK. 
jMr.  Goodsell:  Adams'  Basin,  Js'ov.  12,  1833. 

In  giving  the  result  of  my  experience  in  the  culture 
of  Silk,  I  do  not  even  hope  to  enlighten  the  public 
upon  this  subject,  in  which  as  a  nation  we  are  so 
much  interested,  and  upon  which  so  much  has  of  late 
been  published,  yet  hoping  my  success  may  encour- 
age others  to  make  the  trial,  i  am  induced  to  comply 
with  your  request,  and  give  yon  ihe  particulars  of 
mj' experiment,  which  if  yon  should  think  worthy  of 
a  place  in  your  paper,  yon  are  at  liberty  to  publish. 

In  (he  spring  of  1832,  we  (I  say  we  because  Mr. 
Marcus  Adams,  a  practical  agriculturist,  is  associated 
with  aie  in  the  silk  experiments)  purchased  700 
white  Mulberry  trees  of  four  years  growth,  and  also 
sowed  one  pound  of  Mulberry  seed,  this  turned  almost 
an  entire  failure,  owin;;  I  presume  to  the  quality  of 
theseed.asit  only  pioduced  about  fourteen  hundred 
trees  from  the  ponini  of  seed,  which  should  have  pro- 
duced one  huniired  and  sixty  thousand. 

The  trees  that  we  purchased  were  taken  up  late  in 
the  fall,  too  lale  for  setting,  and  were  placed  in  trench- 
es, and  the  roots  covered,  where  they  remained  nniil 
spring.  They  were  then  planted  out  in  orchard  form 
and  so  tcnaceious  are  they  of  life,  that  I  think,  we 
have  not  lost  in  transplanting  even  in  this  way,  half 
a  dozen  of  trees.  Having  become  somewhat  discour 
aged  by  the  failure  of  our  .Mulberry  seed  the  last 
year,  in  May  last  we  procured  a  few  eggs  thinking  it 
best,  fully  lo  test,  and  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  raising  the  worms,  and  reeling  the  silk 
before  we  went  to  further  expense,  [n  due  time  the 
young  worms  were  produced,  but  so  insignificant  was 


their  appearance  I  hit  we  were  more  than  ever  dis" 
couraged,  and  so  far  was  our  confidence  of  success  de- 
stroyed, that  Ihe  worms  were  much  nfglected,  and 
allowed  logo  even  whole  days  without  feeding,  but 
notwilh-.laiiditig  this  neglect  they  struggled  on,  and 
uliimaiely  produced  about  two  hundred  cucoims.  This 
gave  us  a  little  cuurage,  yet  to  reel  them  seemed  im- 
pos-ible,  and  with  but  litt.e  hope  of  success,  we  itiada 
the  atleoipt  and  loour  asionishinenl  succeeded  with 
little  difficulty.  Finding  it  a  simple  operalion  even 
more  so  than  making  thnads  from  flax,  we  finished 
reeling  all  our  cocoons  but  such  as  we  designed  for  pro- 
ducing eggs  for  the  coming  season.  After  the  mollis 
had  laid  Iheir  eggs,  (roiii  our  inexperience,  we  allowed 
them  lo  remain  in  a  room  of  common  temperature,  and 
about  the  la^-t  of  July  found  a  second  crop  of  worms 
forcing  themselves  upon  us.  They  were  separated 
from  Ihe  unhatched  eggs,  which  were  then  put  into  a 
cool  cellar,  and  the  young  worms  placid  upon  shelves 
for  feeding.  'J'hey  were  well  attended,  and  in  Sep- 
tember produced  about  fuuiteen  hundred  cocoons  of 
superior  quality.  The  specimen  of  silk  left  at  your 
oflice  was  from  this  second  crop.  This  crop  was  fed 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  young  Irees  sown  in  183-2,  as 
above  referred  to.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  tree  one 
year  old  from  seed  will  produce  leaves  sufficient  for 
feeding  one  worm.  This  is  a  very  important  fact, 
and  clearly  proves  that  the  manu:acture  of  silk  may 
be  commenced  in  this  section  of  country  much  sooner 
than  has  been  aniicipated,  and  it  is  not  certain  but  this 
manner  of  feeding  worms  from  young  Irees  may  be 
found  mure  economical  than  fiom  irees  planted  in  or. 
chard  lorm.  -When  it  is  intended  to  feed  from  youn? 
seedling  trees,  il  may  be  necessary  to  retard  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs  a  litile  alter  the  usual  time,  in 
order  to  allow  the  leaves  to  get  a  little  start,  which 
may  he  done  by  keeping  them  in  a  cool  place.  The 
worms  which  were  fod  from  our  young  trees,  were 
very  healthy,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pro- 
duced fine  cocoons. 

That  Western  New  York  is  capable  of  producimr 
silk  of  a  superior  quality  there  is  no  doubt,  neither 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  obstacles  to  prevent  its 
being  performed,  in  such  a  manner,  as  Jo  warrant 
success,  even  by  those  who  have  not  had' the  benefit 
of  expeiience,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  specimen 
left  with  you,  which  was  wrought  upon  the  common 
wheel  and  reel,  by  a  person  who  had  never  before, 
even  seen  a  cocoon. 

That  the  silk  worm  is  more  hardy  and  subject  to 
fewer  diseases,  and  misli  ips,  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, the  following  exporinient  clearly  proves.  I 
placed  a  few  of  them  before  feeding  them  at  all,  upon 
a  Mulberry  tree  in  the  garden,  and  left  them  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  where  they  wilhslood  several 
rains,  and  some  very  cool  nights,  and  had  attained  to 
half  their  usual  size,  when  Ihey  were  suepl  off  by  a 
seveieslorm  of  wind  and  rain  which  destroyed  them. 

So  well  are  w-e  satisfied  with  the  result  of  our  ex- 
periments, and  that  it  is  unnecessary  lo  go  thronoh 
with  all  the  lonline  of  first  sowing  the  seed  in  beds, 
and  then  transplanling  the  trees  from  Ihe  seed  bed  to 
the  nursery,  and  from  there  to  the  orchard,  than  to 
wail  fur  ihein  to  bicoiiie  firmlv  rooted,  and  lo  expand 
iheir  tops,  before  worms  can  be  fed  from  ihem,  that 
we  design  next  spring,  to  sow  another  pound  of  seed, 
from  which  we  hope  to  raise  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Irees,  from  which  to  feed  from  until  our 
orchard  shall  arrive  at  maluriiy,  and  ultimately,  to 
transplant  the  young  trees  into  hedges,  which  for 
large  eslablishments,  are  no  doubt  preferable  to  stand- 
ard trees,  as  it  facilitates  the  gathering  of  leaves,  and 
renders  the  whole  less  expensive.  We  ate  fully 
confident  that  every  young  spedling  tree  one  year 
old  is  capable  of  furnishing  food  for  one  worm  or 
producing  one  cocoon,  if  so  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  immediate  introduction  of  lbs  branch  of  domestic 
manufacture,  is  removed,  and  instead  of  waiting  many 
years  and  incurring  heavy  expenses  in  the  cultivation 
of  trees  before  the  manufacture  of  silk  can  be  com- 
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menced  or  any  relnrns  liad  Iroin  ihe  inve:-tinent,  it  re- 
quires no  mure  lime  than  is  necessary  to  clear  off  a 
piece  of  land,  and  obtain  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  wc  are 
satisSed  that  the  same  labor  bestowed  will  yield  a 
richer  harvest.         1  am  .-ir,  yours,  Sec- 

EUWIN    SlANLEV. 

[The  report  of  a  few  e>peiiments  as  above  will  sa- 
tisfy our  good  farmers  that  there  is  no  more  difliculty 
in  manufacturing  S'ilK',  than  wool  or  fia.x,  and  what  a 
proud  day  will  tliat  he  for  Western  New  York,  where 
her  daughters  will  appear  in  silks  of  their  own  manu- 
facture—that  time  we  hope  is  not  far  distant. — Kd. 
Gen.  Far] 


Dtm.na. 'I'his  autumnal  flower,  lately  introduc- 
ed and  made  a  favorite  here,  has  become  so  much  so 
with  English  Horticulturists,  that  they  l.ave  begun 
to  form  societies  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cultivating 
them.  On  a  late  occasion,  a  party  of  twenty  agreed 
■MJrank  another  party  to  a  buigundy  dinner,  if  they 
did  not  produce  the  first  Dah'ias.  The  bet  was  lost, 
the  dinner  eaten,  and  the  liurgundy  decanted.  The 
winners,  however,  subscribed  a  sovereign  each,  tu  be 
I'iven  in  premiums  at  the  next  year's  exhibition. 
°  [/'oitfson's  Daibj  Mcerliser. 


(from  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
The  following  is  an  account  of  a  basket  of  very 
beautiful,  large  and  firm  cocoons,  exhibited  at  the  fair 
of  the  American  Institute  of  New  York,  on  the  15ih 
of  October  last: 

Cocoons  ikom  Wobjis  fed  on  the  Chinese  Mul- 
B E K R Y — Alorus  )ii utiicauUs. 
The  nth  ot  May,  lf;3J,  the  worms  of  the  first  brood 
were  hatched.  They  were  fed  with  the  murus  mul- 
ticaulis.or  Chinese  in!, Iwrry:  the  litters  were  changed 
every  second  day.  As  the  nights  were  very  cold,  the 
worms  did  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  they  would  olher- 
wi-.e  have  done;  and  they  required  thirly-one  dajs  to 
cornplel^their  transient  existence. 

The  ef^g  which  produced  the  worms  of  the  second 
brood  were  frnm  those  of  the  former  crop. 

The  !Uh  of  Jnly  the  second  brood  of  worms  hatcbied. 
They  did  not  receive  any  mote  attention  than  those  ol 
the  preceding  brood;  hut  the  season  being  niore  con- 
genial to  them,  tliey  commenced  spinning  on  the  4th 
of  August. 

A  third  brood  might  have  been  readily  reared,  if  it 
had  not  occurred  that  for  some  time  tlie  moths  were 
observed  to  have  pierced  their  silken  cells  and  to  have 
escaped.  Still  no  butteiflies  were  to  be  seen.  One 
morning,  however,  the  mystery  was  solved:  on  en- 
tering tlie  room  in  which  they  were  kept,  a  cat  was 
discovered  in  the  act  of  eating  an  unfortunate  moth; 
and  thus  it  appeared  that  iVlaster  Grimalkin,  who 
would  never  have  been  suspected,  was  actually  the 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  moths;  and,  conse- 
quently, no  eggs  could  be  obta  tied  with  which  to  rear 
a  third  brood. 

T'he  cocoons  reared  from  the  Chinese  mulberry 
have  always  been  of  a  perfect  snowy  whiteness,  and 
have  possessed  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  cocoon. 


AMERICAN  SILK. 

The  Philadelphia  Herald  speaks  of  Mr.  Upton,  of 
that  city,  as  having  been  for  eighteen  years  engaged 
in  silk   manufacture.     There  is  a  gentleman  in  this 
vicinity,  (Air.  Cobb,  of  Dedliam,)  who,  Ibr  a  shorter 
|)eriud,  has  perhaps  been  working  as  effectively  as  any  j 
other   person   in  the  way  of  experiment.     He  began 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  in  182t);  and  since 
that  time,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
which   is  not  the  most  favorabl  •,  has  extended   his 
operations  so  much  as  to  be  now  in  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing to  the  Boston  market  American  silk  manufactured 
to  the  amount  of  about  a  hundred  dollars  a  week,  the 
year  round.     Recently  he   has  introduced  the  great 
improvement  of  raising  his  trees  from  sUjis,  by  which 
he  gains  two  years  in  the  growth.     Those  planted  by 
hinrihe  last  spring,  we  understand,  have  grown  over 
four  feet  already.     The  mulberry,  in   this  particular, 
excels  all  other  trees.— Bosfo/i  MercwUiU  Jouriud. 


KURAZ.  ECONOnSY. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  November  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  the  following  letter,  accompa- 
nying some  very  lair-  .specimens  of  lite  LoHg-  Orangc- 
Carrol,  was  received  Ironi  Mr.  Samuel  Mason,  of 
Roxborough. 

"In  consequence  of  seeing  a  communication  from 
D.  &,  C.  Landrelh,  addre^sed   to  the   Horticultural 
Society,  relative  to  the  raising  of  Carrots,  1   purchas- 
ed of  them  an  oui:ce  of  seed,  and  on  the  iid  day  of 
last  4lh    month,  finished  sowing  it  on  a  spot  of  guod 
land,  containing  fourteen  perches,  and  although  the 
weather  proved  very  unfavorable,  being  dry  and  cold, 
the  produce  has  far  exceeded  my  expectation.     I  got 
one  row  measured  (which  was  not  the  best)  and  the 
quantity  raised  on  the   fourteen  perches  was  full  se- 
venty bushels,  at  the  rale   of  eight  hundred    bushels 
to  the  acre.     The  rows  were  two  feel  asunder.     I  at- 
tended them   principally  with   my  own  hands,  with 
common  hoes,  and  venly  believe,  that   in  a  favorable 
season,  and  on  well  prepared  land,  one  thousand  bush- 
els might  be  raised  on  an  acre." — I'vulsoii. 


In  striving  for  the  comforts  of  life,  seek  those  that 
are  least  expensive.  It  is  better  to  have  your  house 
furnished   with  comfortable  than  with  costly  things . 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

PREPARATION  OF  FOOD  FOR  SWINE  AND 

CAl'TLE. 

It  has  been  observed  by  an  English  writer  on  agri- 
culture, that  an  apparatus  fur  steaming  food  for  cattle 
should  be  considered  as  a  necessary  appendage  to 
every  arable  and  dairy  farm,  of  a  moderate  size.  It 
has  been  long  known  that  many  sorts  of  roots,  and 
particularly  the  potato,  become  much  more  valuable 
by  undergoing  this  sort  of  preparation.  And  it  is 
equally  well  "known  that  when  thus  prepared  they 
have  been  employed  alone  as  a  substitute  lor  hay,  and 
with  cut  straw  bolh  for  hay  and  corn,  in  the  feeding 
of  horses  as  well  as  other  animals.  'I'o  a  farmer  who 
keeps  many  horses  or  cattle,  or  even  swine  ot  poultry, 
the  practice  of  boiling  their  Ibod  m  steam  is  so  great  a 
saving  and  advantage,  \hat  it  deserves  the  most  par- 
ticular attention.  Thuugli  potatoes  have  often  been 
given  raw  to  both  horses  and  cattle,  they  are  found  to 
be  infinitely  prelerable,  when  cooked  by  steam,  as 
they  are  thereby  rendered  much  drier,  and  more  nutri- 
tive. This  has  been  long  since  shown  oy  the  expe- 
mentsof  Wakefield  of  Liverpool,  who,  in  order  to  as- 
certain it,  fed  some  of  his  horses  on  steamed,  and 
some  on  raw  potatoes,  and  soon  found  the  horses  on 
steamed  potatoes  had  greatly  the  advantage,  in  every 
respect.  Those  uii  the  steamed  pulatoes  looked  per- 
fectly smooth  and  sleek,  while  the  others  were  quite 
tough. 

STKA-\i-Boir.ER. — This  is  an  implement  that  no 
Farmer  or  Planter  should  be  without,  as  putalues 
particularly,  are  nearly  doubled  in  value,  for  feeding 
and  falling,  when  bulled.  Turnips  and  other  roots, 
and  pumpkins,  are  also  much  improved,  as  food  for 
cattle,  by  a  similar  process. 

Boiled  clover-hay  is  found  very  good  food  for  keep- 
ing swine,  during  winter;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  if 
fed  to  milch  cows,  during  tiiat  season,  it  would  great- 
ly improve  the  quanlily  of  their  milk,  and  keep  ihem 
in  better  order,  than  when  fed  dry  to  them.  W'e  be- 
lieve this  to  be  well  worthy  of  a  fair  experiment,  by 
having  a  vat,  or  box,  to  hold  the  hay  suflicienlly 
largo  for  the  purpose. 


A  steam  boiler  is  commonly  made  by  selling  a  ket- 
tle, holding  twelve  gallons  or  more,  in  a  furnace,  of 
brick  or  stone;  and  over  ihis  a  hogshead,  with  one 
head  taken  out,  and  the  other  bored  full  of  holes,  is 
set  so  close  that  the  steam  of  the  kettle,  when  boiling, 
can  only  rise  through  the  holes,  and  thence  ascend 
among  the  articles  to  be  boiled  in  the  hogshead,  and 
pass  off  at  the  top.  In  this  way  a  hogshead  full  of 
potatoes  will  be  nearly  as  soon  boiled,  as  a  small  part 
of  them  only  could  have  been,  if  placed  in  the  kettle 
underneath. 

As  the  kettle  must  be  so  closed  as  to  prevent  any 
steam  passing  off,  but  through  the  bottom  of  the  hogs- 
head or  vat,  a  pipe  or  tube  must  be  set  in  one  side, 
through  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  tunnel,  the  water  is 
to  be  pouted  into  the  kettle,  as  often  as  occasion  may 
require.  When  poured  in,  the  tube  is  to  be  stopped, 
with  a  plug  for  the  purpose. 

Gram  of  all  kinds  may  be  steam-boiled  lo  great  ad- 
vantage, for  feeding  and  fatting  cattle;  but,  in  that 
case,  it  is  requisite  to  have  the  bottom  of  the  hogshead 
covered  with  a  clulh,  to  prevent  the  grain  running 
down  through  the  holes. 

By  experiments  which  have  been  accurately  made 
in  Pennsylvania,  upon  Indian  cum  and  pulatoes,  used 
fur  falling  swine,  it  was  fuund  tl'.al  they  increased  in 
weight  une-lhird  faster  on  the  boiled,  than  on  the  un- 
boiled food;  or,  in  other  words,  they  gained  three 
pounds  when  fed  on  the  former,  where  they  only 
gained  two  pounds  when  fed  on  the  latter.  We  ate 
fully  of  opinion,  that  steam-boiling  food,  for  feeding  or 
falling  all  sorts  of  cattle,  generally  increases  the  value 
of  the  food,  as  much  as  furly  or  fifty  per  cent. 

We  are  induced  to  lay  this  down,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  all  kinds  of  food,  whether  for  man,  or  beast,  is 
more  or  less  improved  in  its  nutriinental  qualities,  by 
being  boiled.  This  is  evidently  the  case,  in  regard 
either  lo  grain  or  roots;  and  we  believe  that  every 
kind  of  vegetable  mailer,  even  green  grass  itself,  will 
be  fuund  much  improved,  as  a  food  for  cattle,  when  it 
has  been  sufficiently  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the 
steam-boiler.  But,  whether  the  additional  expense 
thus  incurred,  would,  in  all  cases,  be  fuund  overbal- 
anced by  the  additional  value  thus  given  to  the  food, 
must  depend  on  the  results  of  experiments  to  be  fairly 
and  properly  made. 


I 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer. 
RICE  MILL  AT  SOUTH  BOSTON. 

'I'his  is  an  entire  new  invention,  by  some  of  our 
Yankee  mechanics  at  Northampton,  in  this  stale — 
SrRONG,  Moody,  &  Co.  It  is  remarkable  that  our 
CuroUiia  friends,  should  be  under  obligations  to  us, 
for  the  best  means  of  cleansing  Cotton  and  also  Rice. 
We  are  induced  to  say  something  on  this  subject,  in 
consequence  of  a  visit  to  these  mills  which  are  just 
put  in  operation  by  John  Prince,  Esq.  who  has  pur- 
chased the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  theia  in  this 
section  of  the  cuuntry. 

They  appear  very  efl'eclive  machines  lur  doing  the 
business  of  hulling  and  cleansing  the  rice  in  a  more 
perfect  manner,  than  any  heretofore  known.  As  the 
method  used  in  all  countries  is  by  poi»t(/mg',  which 
breaks  much  of  the  grain,  and  subjects  it  lo  become 
floury,  and  makes  it  very  liable  lo  insects  in  warm 
weather.  The  process  of  cleansing  the  inner  coat  is 
by  Cardino;  Machines  in  the  shape -of  mill-stones. 
And  the  other  processes  of  bolting,  brushing  and  win- 
nuw  ing  clean  and  pulisli  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
and  make  nearly  the  whole  of  it  head  rice — conse- 
quently we  believe  it  will  kuip  much  better  and  be 
more  valuable- 

We  know  Ihat  in  SiimHUr  it  is  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain good  rice,  free  from  weevil  and  other  insects, 
being  uncertain  hoiv  /o)ig-  it  has  been  trit  out.  Here 
we  can  go  to  the  mills  and  buy  it  from  the  hopper. — 
We  understand  it  is  Mr.  Prince's  intention  to  grind 
some  into  fine  flour,  having  a.  set  of  Bun  Stones  for 
that  purpose. 
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This  arlicle  more  particularly  since  tlie  appearance 
of  tlie  cholera  has  become  more  in  use  than  formerly; 
ihc  physicians  recommending  it  fur  general  use,  as  a 
most  wholesome  food. 

The  machinery  is  in  ciinsiderable  variety,  and  ap- 
pears ingenious  and  very  perfect,  is  carried  by  a  neat 
and  powerful  sieain  engine  of  20  horse  power,  made 
by  Mr.  Holii.es  Ilmckley,  of  IJoilon.  A  visit  to  this 
place,  we  think  will  gratify  any  persons  desirous  of 
seeing  useful  inventions.  Mr.  Princes  jiresent  estab- 
lishment is  e.vpected  to  clean  4  and  300  bushels  of 
the  rough  rice  or  poddy  per  day — and  can,  if  necessa- 
ry, be  much  increased. 

The  outer  coat  or  hull  whicli  is  in  large  projiorlion, 
he  expects  vvill  answer  well  for  making  icrapping 
papir — it  is  now  under  process  for  that  object,  and 
can  be  afTurded  at  a  very  low  price. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
POTATOES  FOOD  FOR  HORSES. 

An  Irish  writer  on  husbandry,  whose  name  is  Mar- 
tin Doyle,  and  whose  works  were  piblis'ied  in  Dub- 
lin in  1830.  lias  the  following  remarks: 

With  respect  to  potato  feeding  tar  horses,  I  recom- 
mend it  from  an  e.xperience  of  some  years.  My 
horses  are  old  (one  of  them  at  least  ','0  years  of  age,) 
but  they  arc  in  liigh  spirits  and  condition  from  having 
every  evening  alter  work,  excepting  during  the  soil- 
ing months  [when  grass,  &.c.  was  cut  and  carried  to 
them.]  an  abundant  supply  of  boiled  potatoes  (warm) 
regularly  given  to  them,  but  as  the  authority  of  T. 
C.  Cuiwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  of  Workington  Hall,  Cum- 
berland, is  inlinilely  more  valuable  than  mine  on  this 
subject;  1  shall  quote  the  following  passages  from  his 
'•Agricultural  Hints." 

"it  requires  from  5  to  G  hours  for  a  horse  to  masti- 
cate a  stone  [14  lbs.]  of  hay,  while  he  will  eat  a 
siiine  of  jiotatoos  in  20  minutes  or  less.  The  saving 
of  -1  hours  for  rest,  is  alone  sufficient  to  iiroduce  the 
greatest  difference  in  the  heallli  and  condition  of  the 
animal.  Alter  great  fatigue  also  a  horse  would  be 
tempted  to  lake  warm  food  when  he  would  not  eat 
hay.  I  have  at  this  time  in  my  works,  bosses  which 
were  purchased  six  years  ago  of  a  farmer,  wlco  was 
selling  off  his  slock  as  worn  out,  and  of  little  value, 
and  which  are  yet  able  to  do  their  work  with  the 
best  horses  I  have.  1  tl.ink  there  is  little  doubt  of 
the  life  of  this  valuable  animal  Icing  considerably 
prolonged  by  this  mode  ol' feeding— I  have  begun  to 
mix  an  equal  qunnlily  of  cut  straw  and  potatoes; 
racks  are,  according  to  this  mode  of  feeding  as  unne- 
cessary as  they  are  productive  of  waste,  for  to  save 
trouble  Ihey  are  always  filled;  and  wliat  is  nnt  eaten 
is  always  so  tainted  with  the  breath  of  the  animal  as 
lo  be  wasted.'  Probably  steamed  mangold  wurzel 
and  other  roots  would  be  valuable  as  food  for  horses. 


(From  the  Virginia  Herald.) 

MOL.ASSES  FOR  PRESERVING  FRUIT. 

As  Economy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  permit  me 
through  the  medium  of  voir  paper  lo  cimmunicate  to 
our  ladies,  a  receipt  for  preparing  molajses  for  preserv- 
ing fruit,  &.C.  which  renders  it  much  better  suited  lor 
that  purpose,  than  a  syrup  prepaied  from  the  best 
loaf  sugar,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  candy,  nor  (if  well 
prepared,)  to  ferment. 

Take  S  lbs.  molasses,  bright  New  Orleans,  or 
Sugar  House. 
8  lbs.  pure  water, 
1  lb.  coarsely  powdered  charcoal. 

Boil  for  20  minutes,  then  strain  through  fine  flan- 
nel, double — put  it  again  in  the  kettle  with  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  boil  gently,  till  it  forms  a  syrup  of  pro- 
per consistence,  and  strain  ngain.  I  should  not  trou- 
ble you  with  the  above,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  those 
who  may  make  the  e.xpcriment  will  be  so  well  pleased 
with  it,  as  lo  recommend  it  to  their  acquaintances  ge- 
nerally. Yours,  &c.  G. 


]VEXSO£I.I.AlTEOUS. 


(From  the  Providence  llepub.  Herald.) 

GO  TO  WORK  'J'llE  RIGHT  WAY. 

Addressed  lo  Farmers. 

1  am  sorry  there  is  so  much  r-3ed  of  the  admoni- 
lions  1  am  alioui  to  give.  Depend  upon  it,  you  do  not 
'■«'./)■/.' i7  )'ig/i/' or  you  would  make  your  larms  just 
twice  as  valuable  as  they  now  are.  Many  of  you 
ftirm  loo  iinnh.  You  would  find  it  much  more  profit- 
able to  farm  tweniy  acres,  w-kll,  than  forty  by 
halves.  The  last  season  I  made  my  grounds  produce 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  bushels  of  Indian  corn  lo 
the  acre.  Is  lliis  not  much  better  than  a  common 
crop  of  thirty  or  foily  bushels!  You  will  certainly 
say  it  is,  and  with  the  same  breath  ask  how  I  manage 
to  make  it  ]iroduce  so  plentifully?  jMy  land  being 
much  infested  wilh  gr.jund  mice,  or  moles,  and  over- 
run with  grubs  and  other  vermin,  I  put  on  early  in 
the  month  of  March,  about  seven  bushels  of  salt  lo 
the  acre,  which  Ihornughly  destroys  all  kind  of  ver- 
min, boing  an  excellent  strong  manure,  and  ploughed 
and  harrowed  the  ground  over  and  over  until  it  be- 
came comiiletely  mellow;  I  then  had  every  corn  hole 
filled  with  long  manure,  and  after  dropjiing  my  corn, 
(which  had  previuusly  been  soaked  in  warm  water,)  I 
tcattered  a  pint  oi'  lime  over  every  hill,  and  then  co- 
vered the  whole  with  a  little  mellow  earlh.  In  about 
a  week  the  corn  licgan  to  cone  up  plentifully,  after 
which  I  nursed  it  with  the  plough  and  hoe,  every 
other  week  lor  eight  weeks,  at  which  lime  it  was  as 
\\w\i  as  my  head,  and  not  a  spire  of  it  was  destroyed 
eillier  by  fro.-it,  grub,  or  birds.  My  other  things  I 
manured  and  equally  well,  and  I  have  been  amply 
paid  for  all  my  exira  careand  trouble,  as  I  raised  more 
than  twice  as  much  per  acre  as  any  of  my  ueighbors, 
atid  did  it  in  much  lesi  time.  I  mean  1  got  all  my 
harvesting  done  two  or  three  weeks  before  many 
others.  'I'his  is  accotnplislied  in  a  great  measure  by 
redeeming  time;  rising  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  then  if  the  day  be  sultry  and  hoi,  I 
lie  by  from  12  lo  3,  and  rest,  I  then  feel  refreshed 
and  able  to  work  till  quite  dark.  This  I  call  'ivork- 
ing  it  )'ig/i(,"  whereas  should  I  lay  in  bed  until  the 
sun  be  up  and  shame  mo,  haunt  th?  tavern  at 
night,  drink  loo  much  whifkey,  but  half  manure,  half 
pluugh,  half  plont,  half  nurse,  half  harve-t,  and  do 
every  thing  by  halves,  I  surely  should  nol"work  il 
righr'  nor  gel  half  a  crop. 

1  shall  now  conclude  by  giving  you,  for  further 
considerations,  a  few  excellent  observations,  from  a 
wiser  head,  perhaps  Ihan  my  own,  and  hope  that 
every  brother  farmer  will  do  likewise. 

"I  ol'ten  say  lo  myself,  what  a  pity  it  is  our  farmers 
do  nnt  iL'ork  il  right.  When  I  see  a  man  turn  his 
cattle  into  the  road  to  run  at  large,  and  waste  their 
manure  during  a  winter's  day,  I  say  that  man  does 
not  toork  it  rigid.  'I'cn  loads  of  good  manure,  at 
least,  is  lost  in  a  season,  by  Ibis  slovenly  prnclice — 
and  all  for  what?  For  nothing  indeed  but  to  ruin  Lis 
farm. 

"So,  when  I  see  cattle  lale  in  the  fall  and  early  in 
the  spring,  rambling  in  a  meadow  or  mnving  field, 
pounding  the  soil  and  breaking  llie  grass  roots,  1  say 
lo  myself,  this  man  d ,es  not  work  it  right. 
"So,  when  I  see  a  barn-yard  wilh  a  drain  to  il,  1  say 
this  inan  does  not  leork  it  right,  fur  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  a  yard  hollow,  or  lowest  in  the  middle  to  re- 
ceive the  moisture  and  all  the  wash  of  the  sides 
which  will  thus  be  kept  dry  for  the  cattle.  The 
wash  and  moisture  of  the  yard  mixed  with  any  kind 
of  earlh,  or  putiid  s'raw,  is  excellent  manure,  yet 
how  much  do  nut  our  fiirmers  lose  by  neglec;ino  these 
things,  in  fact  they  do  not  icork  it  r.ght. 

"When  I  see  a  fanner,  ofien  going  lo  a  retailer's 
store,  with  a  boltle  or  jog,  or  lounging  about  a  tavern 
or  wrangling  about  politics,  or  quarrelling  with  and 
defaming  his  neighboi's  good  name,  I  am  certain  such 
a  man  doeinot  ii-ork  it  riglit."     An  Old  Farmkr. 


(From  Ihe  Genesee  Fanner.) 

agricultur-m<  school. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  rea  1  with  interest  and  plea- 
sure the  commuiiieatio!!  of  A.  M.  in  your  forly-tliird 
number,  relative  to  the  manual  l.ibor  school  which 
ha;:  recently  been  established  near  IJrislol,  Pa.  Every 
buy  that  is  taught  to  use  his  hands  in  useful  labor, 
promises  to  add  something  lo  the  virtue,  as  well  as 
the  wealth  of  the  community.  1  consider  the  prac- 
tice, which  is  daily  extending,  of  invigorating  literary 
sludenls  by  manual  labjr,  andof  inl'ising  fnlo  them 
that  true  spirit  of  independoAe  which  results  from 
one's  consciousness  liiat  he  can  hclj>  himself,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  modern  improvements  in  education. — 
But  I  protest  against  this  being  called  an  agricultural 
school.  It  is  professedly  a  school  of  theology.  The 
hands  may  be  taught  to  labjr;  but  where  is  the  inti- 
mation that  the  head  is  in>tructed  in  any  one  branch 
of  science  w^hich  is  calculated  lo  aid  or  improve  that 
labjr?  We  have  many  manual  labor  schools,  but  none 
lint  I  consider  agricultural; — many  that  profess  lo 
make  agriculture  a  practice,  but  none  that  pretend  to 
make  it  a  s'uly,  a  paramount  study; — many  that  em- 
ploy il  as  an  exercise  or  recreation,  but  noiic  that  teach 
it  as  a  business  which  iho  pupil  is  lo  follow  for  life, 
and  in  whicli  he  ought  lo  feel  an  ambition  lo  excel. 
One  business  is  all  that  a  boy  cm  b^  expected  to  learn 
well  at  a  lime;  and  if  he  is  destined  for  the  desk  or 
the  bar,  or  expee  s,  as  many  do,  to  live  on  the  bread 
ol' idleness,  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  all  the  scienlific 
or  practical  knowledge  which  he  will  obtain  in  agri- 
cuhure,  beyond  that  obtained  by  a  common  hborer  on 
a  farm,  however  his  health  may  be  promoted  and  his 
mind  invigorated  by  the  manly  exercises  of  the  field, 
t  cummend  the  school,  but  dislike  the  name.  Theo- 
logical schjol,  medical  school,  and  law  school,  are 
terms  that  suflHeiently  imply  the  studies  which  are 
pursued  in  them;  and  young  men  who  go  to  ihera  for 
an  education  do  not  expect  to  become  farmers;  and  if 
they  do,  they  will  seldom  find  the  inslruclion  or  the 
teachers  thai  they  stand  in  need  of. 

An  agricultural,  like  other  professional  schools, 
should  be  devoted  to  a  single  object:  il  should  be  par- 
ticularly a  school  for  farmers.  We  should  scoff  at 
the  pretensions  of  a  surgeon  who  had  never  studied 
anatomy.  Geology  is  the  anatomy  of  atrriculture; 
nor  is  a  knowledge  of  physiological  science  less  im- 
portant to  the  husbandman  ihan  to  the  medical  prac- 
liiioner.  I  hope  yet  lo  see  a  truly  agricuUural  school 
established  in  our  country,  and  in  our  slate.  I  hope 
yet  lo  see  all  the  aid  and  all  the  light  whicli  science 
can  aflford  given  to  agricultural  labor;  and  1  hope  yet 
to  see,  especially,  our  young  farmer.?  heller  qualified, 
in  such  a  school,  for  the  higher  duties  of  civil  life,  in 
order  that  these  onerous  burthens  may  no  longer  rest 
exclusively  upon  the  shouldersof  the  lawyers.      U. 


The  editor  of  the  Novascotian,  afler  registering  the 
weight  of  sundry  turnips — twelve  and  Ihiiteen  pound- 
ers—suggests the  necessity  of  improving  the  breed  of 
sheep,  in  order  that  legs  of  mutton  may  correspond. 


Why  iscotlon  warinerthanany  other  fibrous  thread? 

Because  the  fibres  of  cotton,  when  examined  by  the 
inicroscipe,  will  be  seen  to  be  finely  toulhed.  This 
explains  the  cause  of  their  adhering  logether  with 
greater  facility  than  the  fibres  of  other  species  which 
are  destitute  of  teeth,  and  which  canno'.  be  spun  into 
thread  without  an  admixture  of  cotton. 

Why  does  worsted  dift'er  from  yarn? 

Because  separate  threads  of  wool  are  more  twisted 
for  the  worsted,  of  which  stockings  and  sluflTs  are 
made,  than  for  the  yarn,  of  which  blankets,  carpels. 
Sec.  are  made.  Wois'ed  was  named  from  its  beinc 
originally  nianufactured  in  great  quanlities  at  NN'orsted 
in  Norfolk.  (Eng.)  once  a  large  town,  bul  now  reduced 
lo  a  village;  the  manufacture  being  removed  to  Nor- 
wich and  iis  vicinity. 
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frices  Current  in  Aeu'  i'ork,  A'ovcniher  30. 
Beeswax,  yellow,  18  a  20.      Colton,  New  Orleans,  .15 
a  16';  Upland,  .I3n. 15;   .\l;iliania,  .lij  a  .  li^.     Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp,   jil.  .-U  a  .J-';  Flax,  .IS  n  .la.       Flox, 

American.  20  ni-'.  Flaxseed,'  im^h.  clean,  14.00  o i 

rough,  12.15  a  13  00;     i-Voiir,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.56  a  5.6;;; 

Canal,  5.6;/ a  5. b8;    Bait.   Howard  ^l.  6. -^5  a ;    Kh'd 

city  mills,  7.00  u ;  eouiilry,  5.'5o6.<i0;    Ale.xand'a, 

g.OO  a i  Fredericksljurg,  5.'i5  a ;    Pelersburi:. 

6  00  a  — — ;  Uje  flour,  a. 15  a ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.    3.S2  a  3.15,  per  hlid.    16  50  a G'n/iii,  W  beat, 

North, o ;  \  ir.  1.-'-'  n  l.H;    Ujc,   Norlb,  .SO  a 

— ;  Corn,  Vel.  North,  .'U  n  .l-l.  Barley,  .1-  <• — ; 
Oats,  South  and  Norlb,^5  a  40;  Peas,  while,  dry,  ^  bu. 
7.00  a  7.50;  Beatis,  7  b#10.00  n  12.1.0;  Prorisicms.Beel, 
mess,  6. ■; 5    o   9  00;    prime,  5.60  a    6.00;    car,;o,  6  50  a 


6.76;    Pork,   mess,  bbl. 
12.00;  Lard,  10^  o  11. 


16.75    a   17.00   prime. 


11.75  o 


DURHAM  BULL  CALF. 
I  have  the  selling  of  a  ihoruuglibred  Durham  Short- 
horn bull  calf,  four  or  five  months  old,  a  very  tine  ani- 
mal, for  §100.  1.   I.   HITCHCUIK, 

jltlicricaii  Fanner  Estabtisbment 

JACK. 

I  have  for  sale  a  young  Jack,  three  years  old,  and  of 

course  without  an  established   character  as  a  foal  gei- 

ter,   but  he   will  be    sold   very  low,   say  floO,  for  no 

other  reason  than  that  the  owner  h;is  no  use  for  him. 

Address  I-  I-  HITCHCOCK, 

.^mo-icnii  Furmcr  Eslnblislimcnl. 
A  good  Jenny  is  warned  by  the  owner  of  this  Jack. 

RAMS  AND  EWES. 

One  Ram  of   last  spring's   yeaning,  of  the  purest 
Eakewell  blood,  at  f75. 

One  do.  one  and  a  half  year's  oId,iri(/»  ai/f/ec/*  at  $50. 

Two  of  the  mixed  blood  of  the  Bakcwell  and  South- 
down, at  jjtii  each. 

Several  Kwes  of  the  pure  Bakewcll  blood  at  $50. 

These  beautiful  and  valuable  aninuNs,  may   be  had 
by  application  to  I-  1-  HI  rcjHCOCK, 

^Omerican  Fanner  Eilablishment. 


■in  every 


GRASS  SLEDS. 
Perennial  rye  grass,  at  $4  a  bushel. 
Pua  preterisis  (fuztop)  for  lawns,  at  25  cts  a  quart. 
Tall  Meadow  Uat  Grass  at  $2  50  a  bushel. 

For  sale  at  this  Fstabli>hnient,  by 

I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


DUKHA.M  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

1  have  the  selling  of  a  very  superior  Durham  Short- 
horn bull,  two  years  old.  i'rice  1525O— and  of  another, 
lour  years  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respecl. — 
trice  j350.     Addrc-s  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

^^mfrjcon  Farmer  Estabtis'imtnt- 

M11,K  WHITE  TURKIES. 

A  few  pair  of  these  be^iUtilul  fowls,  arc  for  sale  at 
this  ICslablishment,  at  ^5  a  pair. 

They  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  other  known 
breed,  and  for  beauty  far  superior. 

I.  I    HITCHCOCK, 
^^mericnn  Ftttmer  Estubti^ltment. 

FINE  CALVES. 
For  sale,  a  pair  of  twin   bull  calves,  got  by  Bolivar 
out  of  a  cow  tulf  Durham  Shorthorn  and   half  AUler- 
ney.     They  are  very  large  and  hue  animals  and  will  be 
sold  togellier  or  separately  for  §50  each.      Apply  to 
1.  1.  HFI'CHCOCK, 


•His  testicles  are  alicaijs  up  in  his  body- 
other  respect  he  is  a  very  tine  ram. 

FRUIT  TREES. 
All  orders  for  Fruit  Trees,  will  be  executed  with 
exactness  and  promptitude,  at  this  Establishment. 

We  have  no  nursery  of  our  ow  n  yet  forward  enough 
to  sell  from,  but,  we  think  we  know  where  to  get 
trees  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  also,  where  to  110I  get 
them.  We  charge  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  of  orders,  at  the  nursery  puces.  This  is  tlie 
best  season  for  transplanting,  and  we  remind  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends,  that  we  are  ready  to  serve  them. 
I.  1  HI  ICHCOCK, 
.^infrtcaii  Farmer  EstabHi>hmt7il' 

NEW  CHINESE  MULBERRY. 
(Muru.i  Miillici-iulis.) 
1  have  concluded  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  tree,  to 
iO  cents  per  plant,  or  gj  per  dozen.  The  pub-ic  ought 
to  be  aware  of  Ihe  very  imporlant  dilicrence  between 
trees  of  this  variety  on  lluir  oxnn  roots,  and  those  en- 
grafted on  White  Mulberry  stocks,  one  of  the  former, 
being  worth  a  dozen  of  the  latter. 

Those  1  offer,  are  not  only  rooted  plants,  but  of  very 
fine  size  and  shape.  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

dSinerican  Farmer  Establishment. 


BALTIMOBE    PEICES   CUHREETT. 

ToB.^cco.— Seconds,  as  in  qi.alily,  4.00  a  5. CO;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5  00  o  9  60.— Crop,  comn  on,  4.00  a  6.00; 
brown  and  red,  4.60  a  6.00;  line  red,  6  00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  fc.r  segars,  6  00  o  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.0U  a   16.00;  yellow,  16.00  a  20.0";  hue  yellow, 

18.10  a  25.00— \iigiiiia,  4.UI  o K;ippahannock, 

3.00  n  4.00.— Kentucky,  4.i;0  a  8.00.  The  insperlions 
of  the  week  comprise  334  hlids.  Maryland;  31  hhds. 
Ohio  22  iiluls.  and  Virginia— total  38-|  iihds. 

Flocr — Best  while  wheat  family,  6.75  a  7.25;  2d. 

quality,  C.25  a  6.75;  super  Howard  street,  6.874  a ; 

(wagon  price,  5.6!J,  a  6  75;)  city  mills,  5.6.'4  n  5.76; 
I'ily  mill-,  extra,  6.00  n — .- -  Cor.-j  Mt.yL,  per  100  lbs. 
1.50  o  I.66.-GR41W,  red  wheat,  1.16  a  I. IS;  while 
1.25— Coi.N,   old    yellow,   52  o  — ;   white, 


I 


DEVON  BULL. 

The  thorough  bred  bull  Othello,  4  years  old  last 
tpring,  if  immediately  applied  lor,  will  be  sold  for 
»100.     Apply  to  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

Jlmerican  Farmer  Establisliment. 

YOUNG  HECTOR. 

For  sale,  the  beautiful  bull  Young  Hector,  17  months 
<Ai\,  three-fourth  Durham  blood,  and  very  promising. — 
Price  JIOO.     Apply  to  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

Thij  bull,  15  months  old,  seven  eighths  Durham 
Shorthorn,  may  be  had  for  JlOO,  from 

1.1.  HITCHCOCK. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

J.  S.  F.ASTMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he 
is  prepared  to  supply  his  customers  with  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Borland's  Spring  Concave  THUKSHlMj  MA- 
CHINE, which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by 
Col.  Edward  Lloyd  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who 
give  it  the  decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing 
Machine  they  have  ever  seen.  1  can  furnish  a  number 
of  these  Threshing  Machines,  now  ready  for  delivery 
separate  from  the  horse  powers. 

1  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
FLOljCiHS,  from  a  small  six  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  thiee  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  winch  1  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

1  have  in  store  AGRICCLTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  1  endeavor  tj  man- 
ufacture in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  materials, 
and  to  afford  them  on  reasonable  terms  with  a  liberal 
discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  1  have  likewise  on 
hand,  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
suitable  lor  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OK- 
CHAKD  GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorsey's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately,  Timothy,  Clover  and 
Orchard  GRASS  SEEDS,  for  which  cash  will  be 
given.  J    S.  EASTMAN. 

FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  &.C. 
SINCLAIR  &MOOHE,oirer  for  sale  at  their  Nursery, 
three  miles  east  of  Ibe  city  of  Baltimore,  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Bel-Air  roads,  a  very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
and  Catawba;  and  other  Grape  PLANTS  and  CUT- 
TINGS, Also,  ornamental  IREES  and  SHRUBS, 
among  which  are  Morus  MuUicnulis,  and  Italian  White 
Mulberry  for  feeding  Silk  Worms,  Chinese  Alianthus  or 
Tree  of  Heaven,  English  Elm,  Sugar  and  Silver  Leaf 
Maple,  Horse  Chesnut,  Madeira  Nut  or  English  Walnut, 
Silver  Leaf  Poplar,  Tulip  Tree,  and  a  great  assortment 
of  ROSES  and  other  Ornamenial  TREES  and  Shrubs, 
all  of  which  are  larger  and  more  thrifty  than  any  of- 
fered to  the  public  heretofore  by  them— the  season 
proper  for  transplanting  has  arrived,  the,  senior  part- 
ner who  resides  at  their  Nursery  and  Farm  will  take 
pleasure  in  showing  lo  visiters  their  extensive  planta- 
tions. If  five  hundreil  and  upwards  of  Peach  or  Ap- 
ple Trees  are  taken  direct  from  the  Nursery  by  one 
person,  without  packing,  20  per  cent,  will  be  deducted 
from  the  very  low  prices  as  named  in  Nursery  Cata- 
logue for  1834,  just  published,  which  see  for  further 
particulars;  annexed  to  Catalogue  are  some  useful  in- 
structions on  planting  trees,  time  of  sowing  seed,  &c. 
lo  be  had  at  the  Nursery  or  Store,  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  streets,  gratis,  where  orders  if  left  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  care  and  despatch.  Nov.  15. 


do 

52  o new,  yellow,   52  n  -— ;  while  5  1 

in  the  car,  2.50  n per  bbl.;    Rte,  70  o   — ;  chop 

rye,  per   100  lbs.    1.60  a  Oats,   ;.5  n  36. — Beans, 

1.00  o .-Peas,  red   eye,  60  a  — ;  black  eye,  75  o 

— ;  lady  peas,  95  n Clovep.seed,  6.00  a  6.00. 

TiMOTny,  2  50  «  3  00. — Oucharu  Gkass,  3.00  o ; 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.50  n ;  Herd's,  1.25  a 

Lucerne  37i   a  —  lb. — Bari.et,  —  a  Flaxseed, 

1.50  a  1.62'  -Cotton.  Va.  13'  n  14.i;  Lou.  15  a  17;  Alab. 
14  0  16;  Tenn    I3i   o  14i;    Cpland  14  a  16  —  Whisket, 

hhds.    1st    p    28    o   ;    in   bbls.  29   a   30 Wool, 

llaslud.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  n  70;  American 
Full  Blood,  50  a  65;  three  quarters  do.  45  a  50;  half 
do.  <i0  CI  45;  quarter  do.  37  n  40;  common  34  a  37.— 
Unwa'.hed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  ci  35;  American 
Full  Blood,  26  n  30;  three  quarters  do.  24  n  26;  half 
do.  22  a  24;  quarter  do.  22  a  24;  common,  22  o  24  — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  $165  a  ISO;  counliy,  dew  rotted,  6 
a  7c.  lb.  water  rotted,  7  a  8c.— Fealhtrs,  37i  a  . — 
Plaster    Paris,   per   ton,    3  &71  n  — ;  ground,    1.37  J    o 

bbl.— Iron,  grey  pig  fir  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

a  35.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28  00  a  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  75.00  a  85.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  5.00  a  5.50.— Oak  wood,  S.25  a  3  60;  Hickory, 
425  a  4.60;  Pine,  2.60. 
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ihe  use  of  Pokcberry  Juice — To  Destroy  Wood  lice — 
Bone  Dust  as  a  Manu;e  for  Turnips— tn  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Indian  Corn— On  the  value  of  Rye  Grass— On 
the  use  of  Clover  and  Plaster  in  Improving  Land— On 
Manuring  Fallows  for  Wheat— Turnip  Culture,  state- 
ment of  its  profit— On  Winter  Ploughing— Table  shew- 
ing the  number  of  plants  contained  in  an  acre— On 
Transplanting  in  Autumn— Culture  of  Silk  in  New 
York- Cocoons  from  "  orms  fed  on  the  Chinese  Mul- 
berry—  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society— Scrap— Dahlias  become  a  great  favorite  in 
England  — American  Silk-On  the  preparation  of  food 
for  cattle  and  swine,  and  the  coiisirui'lion  of  a  steam- 
boiler— New  Invention  of  a  Rice  Mill  at  South  Boston 
—Value  of  Potatoes  as  food  for  Horses— Molasses  for 
Preserving  Fruit— Go  to  Work  the  ii;;ht  way— On  Ag- 
ricullurarSchools— Scraps— Prices  Current  of  Country 
Produce  in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets- 
Advertisements. 


GENERAL 
Agricultural  and   Horticultural  Establishment: 

COMPRISINO, 

A  Seed  .ind  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Oflice  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street.  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Kxperimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

^  An  extra  r.umbcr  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospc*- 
tus  of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Ciitalcigiie  of  Seeds,"  8ic. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  <;ratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer.— All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  recpure  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
ileni.  Thcv  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dcillnr  for  each  new 
subscribcr,'and  ten  percent,  on  all  oilier  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  ill  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  •trcct*. 
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Baltuioke,  Friday,  Dec.  13,  1833. 

Monus  MiTLTiCAULis — JVew  Chinese  Mulberry. 
Tliis  variety  of  mulberry  continues  to  attract  the 
attention  of  foreign  .sill;  cultivators,  and  must  soon 
e.\clude  all  otlier  viivieties  from  use.  As  we  arc 
gradually  becoming  a  silk  producing  people,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  our  mulberry  orchards 
should  be  commenced  with  the  best  varieties,  because 
it  will  cost  no  more  to  plant  an  orchard  with  tlie 
best,  than  it  will  to  set  out  the  very  worst.  But  it 
is  quite  anotlier  thing,  after  all  the  expense  of 
money  and  time  lias  been  incurred  in  planting  the 
white  mulberry,  to  be  obliged  to  dig  them  all  up  and 
replace  them  with  the  one  which  shall  then  be  found 
indispensable  to  profit.  That  this  will  bo  the  case 
with  all  who  are  now  (ilanlmg  any  of  the  old  varie- 
ties, wo  have  no  doubt;  fur  the  Morus  Mullicaulis  is 
so  much  better  adapted  to  the  ftjeding  of  silkworms, 
and  those  who  possess  it  will  be  able  to  make  silk  so 
much  cheaper  than  those  who  use  any  other  kind, 
that  they  will  be  able  to  monopolize  the  market — 
or  at  least  compel  those  who  use  the  latter  to  sell 
silk  at  a  loss  and  thereby  compel  them  to  adopt  the 
new  kind  or  quit  the  busmess.  Our  readers  may  be 
assured  of  the  sincerity  of  these  remarks,  and  we 
entreat  them  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for 
tlie  sake  of  the  cause  of  American  silk  cultcire  itself, 
to  give  them  due  attention.  Europe,  with  its  cheap 
labor  and  the  assistance  of  this  new  variety  of  mul- 
berry, will  be  able  to  undersell  us,  and  thereby  con- 
tend successfully  with  our  more  favored  climate  and 
more  intelligent  and  skilful  people.  To  enable  us 
therefore,  to  meet  her  in  the  mnrket  upon,  at  least, 
equal  terms,  we  must  avail  of  all  the  means  in  our 
power;  and  at  this  time  the  Morns  Multicaulis  is  the 
most  important,  and  should  not  be  neglected.  In 
the  end,  it  is  the  cheapest  variety  for  an  orchard, 
because  its  extreme  facility  of  propagation  renders 
it  capable  of  being  multiplied  ten-fold  at  least  every 
year.  Its  rapid  growth  is  another  high  recommend- 
ation. The  writer  of  this,  has  gathered  ripe  fruit 
from  a  tree  only  thirteen  months  old,  and  has  at  this 
time  a  tree  growing  from  seed  ripened  at  that  time. 
Any  person  may  make  an  orchard  as  large  as  he 
can  desire  in  three  years,  by  planting  twenty  or 
thirty  trees,  and  laying  them  or  planting  cuttings 
from  them.  The  leaves  contain  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter  than  those  of  the  white, 
or  any  other  variety,  and  consequently,  one  pound 
of  them  will  produce  a  much  larger  quantity  of  silk. 
The  leaves  are  also  so  large  that  one  half,  at  least, 
of  the  expense  of  gathering  is  saved — one  leaf  of 
morus  multicaulis,  being  equal  to  at  least  a  dozen  of 
the  white  variety.  We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to 
call  public  attention  to  this  subject  once  more,  as  it 
is  all  important  in  all  new  beginnings,  with  individu- 
als or  nations,  to  take  such  a  start  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  turn  back  and  begin  again. 


Horticultural  Society  of  Maryland We 

are  gratified  to  learn,  that  this  association  is  going 
on  with  renewed  vigor  in  its  career  of  usefulness, 
and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  ere  long,  our  com- 
munity will  experience  very  sensibly,  the  benefits 
which  have  been  expected  to  result  from  its  forma- 
tion. This  is  well;  the  horticultural  associations  of 
the  United  States,  have  already  taken  a  high  stand; 
tlieir  exhibitions  and  fairs  during  the  past  summer 
and  fall, have  excited  the  admiration  and  elicited  the 
applause  of  the  thousands  who  were  present  on 
those  interesting  occasions;  and  even  national 
pride  has  been  forced  to  give  way  and  yield  a  just 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  Ame- 
rican gardeners.  "Every  thing  with  Americans," 
says  an  English  writer,  speaking  of  the  progress  of 
horticulture  among  us,  "is  gigantic,  like  their  conn- 
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tr)'."  Our  friends  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Maryland,  will  see  the  necessily  of  keeping  a  "bright 
look  out"  lest  the  good  people  "down  cast,"  carry  ofl' 
all  the  glory. 

We  will  endeavor,  in  future,  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  socie- 
ty at  its  monthly  stated  meetings. 

Dr.  Will.  Fisher  has  been  elected  Corresponding 
Secretary,  vice  H.  F.  Dickehut,  resigned. 

CSideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Fisher  to  the  office  of  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

I'.  Barrett  and  Michael  S.  Norman;  were  elected 
members  of  the  society. 

A  communication  from  Genl.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, with  a  present  of  some  Manilla  Tobacco  seed, 
was  laid  before  the  society.  The  thanks  of  the  so- 
ciety were  voted  to  the  donor  and  tlie  seed  was  di- 
rected to  be  distributed  among  the  planters  of  the 
slate  of  Maryland. 

Specimens  were  exhibited  of  Euonymus  pur- 
purea and  fruit  of  Punica  granatum,  f^.  alba;  or 
white  flowering  pomegranate.  The  latter  was  a 
beautiful  specimen,  and  the  first  (to  the  knowledge 
of  the  society)  which  has  been  brought  to  perfection 
in  this  country — From  Mr.  John  Feast. 

Dr.  J.  I.  Cohen,  presented  in  the  name  of  Dr. 
Wood  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  specimens  of  Theobroma 
Cacao  and  Anacardium  occidentale. 

Specimens  of  Psidium  pyriferum,  Guava  of  the 
West  Indies,  bearing  fruit  and  Arbutus  unedo — by 
Mr.  Samuel  Feast. 

The  society  has  taken  a  room  in  the  Patapsco 
Building,  where  a  committee  of  the  Council  will 
meet  every  Saturday  morning  at  9  o'clock,  "to  re- 
ceive and  inspect  articles  and  objects  ofiered  for 
competition  for  the  society's  premiums." 

We  cordially  unite  with  the  secretary  of  the  so- 
ciety, in  inviting  "ladies  and  gentlemen,  friendly  to 
the  object  of  the  society  to  become  members." 

Our  country  friends  will  please  take  notice  that 
the  association  is  not  confined  to  Baltimore,  it  is  the 
"Horticultural  Society  of  Maryland." 

J\Iargarett(tj  York  cnunty,  Pa.  ) 
Mr.  Hitchcock:  December  9,  ]S33.       \ 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer,  a  subscriber  en- 
quires, "whether  or  not  there  is  such  an  implement 
now  in  successful  use,  among  farmers,  as  the  Grub- 
bing Plough."  This  is  an  implement  of  husbandry 
I  have  never  seen,  therefore,  the  (ftject  of  the  pre- 
sent communication  is  not  to  recommend  any  new 
invention  of  the  kind,  but  to  inform  your  correspond- 
ent of  the  manner  in  which  I  cleared  a  piece  of 
ground,  which  was  grown  up  with  bushes  and  un- 
dergrowth of  various  sizes  from  three  to  ten  feet 
high:  it  was  with  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  chain  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long,  with  one  end  attached  to  the 
yoke,  and  forming  a  noose  with  the  other  around  as 
many  of  the  sprouts  as  could  be  encompassed  by  it, 
which  when  thus  made  fast,  they  drew  out  by  the 
roots  with  great  ease,  it  was  in  the  spring  while  the 
ground  was  yet  loose,  it  is  probable  the  operation 
would  not  be  so  easy  when  the  ground  is  dry  and 
hard.  Two  active  boys  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  will 
clear  more  ground  in  this  way,  than  ten  men  will 
grub  out  in  the  ordinary  method  with  mattocks.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  plan  suggested  for  destroying 
the  willow  and  alder,  will  entirely  destroy  the  roots, 
and  so  long  as  any  part  remains,  they  will  bo  liable 
to  sprout  again.  Yours,  H.Y.  S. 

Linnaeus  has  remarked,  that  the  Cow  eats  276  spe- 
cies of  plants,  and  rejects  218;  the  Goat  eats  4  19  and 
rejects  126;  the  sheep  eats  337  and  rejects  141;  the 
Horse  eats  262,  and  rejects  212;  and  the  Hog,  more 
nice  in  its  taste  than  any  of  these,  eats  but  72  plants 
and  rejects  all  the  rest.— Dicfc's  Diffusion  of  Use/id 
Knowledge.  Sfc. 


A  subscriber  asks  us  for  the  best  iiielhod  of  culti- 
vating the  Castor  Oil  Bean— Will  any  ot  our  friends 

answer? 


Ay  InEA. — A  French  author  speaking  of  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  says,  that 
'•the  larger  island  has  devoured  the  smaller  one  but 
has  never  been  able  to  digest  it." 


SuBAR. — This  is  the  most  nourishing  substance  in 
nature.  It  aftords  more  nulrimeni  tlian  meat.  It 
enters  into  the  compositiuii  of  most  vegetables,  and 
abounds  in  the  beet,  melon,  apple,  and  others  which 
are  the  most  palatable.  It  aeeius  requisite  for  the 
sustenance  of  afdmal  life,  and  sailors  wlio  arc  com- 
pelled to  subsist  only  on  salted  meats,  without  vege- 
tables, are  afflicted  with  disease.  Crews  of  vessels 
subsist  on  ii  during  times  uf  scarcity,  and  in  such 
cases  it  has  cured  the  scurvy.  The  first  settlers  of 
this  country,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  used  to  boil  up  the 
chips  of  the  walnnt  trees  wliich  they  had  cut  down. 
The  Indians  on  their  lung  journeys  prefer  it  to  any 
other  food,  because  it  will  not  corrupt,  and  they 
mi.i!  it  liberally  with  their  powdered  Indian  corn: 
The  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  is  so  pleasant  and  nour- 
ishing that  all  persons  at  the  south  employ  it.  The 
healthy  negroes  become  robust,  and  the  feeble  reco- 
ver their  health  by  its  use.  Cattle  lowborn  the  lops 
are  given  grow  fat,  liorses  thrive  upon  it,  while  hogs 
fatten  upon  the  refuse.  Loaf  sugar,  the  finest  of  ail 
sugars,  13  frequently  ordered  by  physicians  as  a  nu- 
tricious  substance  and  we  have  known  individuals, 
who,  like  Cassius  had  "a  lean  and  hungry  look,"  to 
correct  their  habits  by  the  use  of  sweet  articles,  and 
become  corpulent  and  healthy. —  Traveller. 


Unprecedented  Feat  oj  Manual  Labor. — At  the 
dinner  after  the  Ploughing  Match  which  took  place 
at  Birch, in  this  county,  last  Easter  Monday, ihe  sub- 
ject of  manual  labor  was  introduced.  Several  extra- 
ordinary performances  were  mentioned  in  the  several 
departments  of  ploughing,  reaping,  mowing,  &o., 
when  Mr.  John  Hutley,  of  Rivenhall,  betted  Mr. 
Lungley,  of  Kelvedon,  two  sovereigns,  that  he  could 
produce  a  laborer  in  his  employ  who  could  fill  40 
carts  or  tumbrels  of  fair  rotten  muck  in  12  hours;  each 
cart  to  contain  forty  imperial  bushels,  heaped  after 
the  manner  of  coal;  to  clear  the  Dottom  of  the  muck 
heap,  and  to  perform  the  same  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner. Tuesday  the  24th  ult.,  was  appointed  to  decide 
the  wager.  Two  umpires  were  appointed,  when 
John  Pease,  of  Cressing,  began  to  perform  his  hercu- 
lean task;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  present, 
he  filled  his  forty  cans,  or  1600  bushels,  in  the  short 
time  of  seven  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes,  without 
much  apparent  fatigue.  The  first  fourteen  loads  he 
filled  in  two  hours  and  two  minutes;  he  took  refresh- 
ment three  times,  resting  about  ten  minutes  on  each 
occasion — so  that  he  actually  filled  the  forty  loads 
within  seven  hours.  The  manure  thus  filled  was  not 
in  the  best  state;  it  was  not  Bufficieutly  rotten  to  spit 
or  dig  well.  The  usual  number  of  loads  allotted  for 
a  laborei  to  fill  in  a  day  is  fifteen  only  of  the  same 
sized  carts.  The  successful  laborer  received' a  sove- 
reign, and  a  handsome  subscription  from  the  specta- 
tors.— Essex  Herald. 


Dyspepsia. — An  old  lady  of  our  acquaintance  in  a 
town  in  Hampshire  county,  who  was  apt  to  be  trou- 
bled in  her  dreams,  and  rather  superstitious  withal, 
informed  the  paison  of  the  jiarish,  that  on  ihe  night 
previous  she  dreamed  she  saw  her  grandfather  who 
had  been  dead  for  ten  years.  The  clergyman  asked 
her  what  she  had  been  eating.  "Oh,  only  a  half  of 
a  mince  pte!"  "Well,"  says  he,  "if  you  had  devour- 
ed the  other  half  you  might  probably  have  seen  your 
grandmother.. — Jimaranlh. 
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AeRXCUZiTURE. 


(rrom  Nicholson's  Farmer's  Assistant.) 
EARTHS. 
Clicmists,  by  analyzing  the  substance  which  forms 
this  earth,  find  it  to  contain  several  distinct  kinds  of 
matter,  which  they  denominate  primitive  earths; 
which  are,  however,  unnecessary  to  be  designated 
here,  fartlier  than  as  some  of  them  enter  into  tlie 
composition  of  soils.  These  are  principally  lime, 
magnesia,  silex,  and  aluinine.  In  addition  to  these, 
other  substances  are  found  in  soils;  such  as  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  in  a  decomposing  stale,  certain 
saline  compounds,  and  the  oxyde  of  iron. 

Lime  is  seldom  found  in  its  purity;  but  is  generally 
combined  with  other  earths,  and  with  acids.  What 
are  commonly  called  limestone,  marble,  chalk,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  marie,  are  all  mixtures  of 
lime  with  other  earlhs,  combined  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  are  each  called  carbonates  of  lime. 

Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  is  a  mixture  of  lime 
with  other  earths,  combined  wiih  sulphuric  acid;  and 
when  lime  is  combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  it  is 
called  phosphate  of  lime. 

Lime,  in  its  pure  state,  is  infusible;  but  is  readily 
dissolved  in  acids,  or  in  six  bundled  and  eighty  times 
its  weight  of  water.  When  cither  of  the  above- 
mentioned  acids  is  poured  on  any  stono,  or  earth, 
which  contains  lime,  an  effervescence  will  take  i)lace, 
by  which  the  presence  of  this  earth  may  always  be 
discovered. 

Limestone,  gypsum,  maible,  &c.  are  generally 
found  the  uppermost  of  the  stony  incrustations  of  this 
globe;  and  appear  generally  to  have  been  formed,  be- 
fore the  dry  land.-  appeared.  Chemists  suppose  them 
to  be  ))rinclpally  formed  from  shells,  such  as  tho=e 
with  which  many  pans  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
now  abound,  in  prodigious  quantities;  and  the  skele- 
tons of  fishes,  and  other  aquatics,  often  found  in  these 
masses,  would  in  some  measure  seem  to  confirm  this 
opinion. 

Some  of  Ihe  stone,  commonly  called  limestone,  is 
combined  with  a  large  proportion  of  magnesia;  of 
which  earth  we  shall  speak  presently.  Sometimes, 
also,  limestone  is  principally  combined  with  argila- 
ceous,  and  siimetimes  with  silicious,  earth;  the  for- 
mer being  known  by  its  hardness,  and  smoothness  of 
suiface  when  broken,  and  is  the  least  calculated  to 
improve  a  clay  soil;  the  latter  being  distinguished  by 
beinii  more  soft,  and  rougii,  when  broken,  and  is  best 
adapted  for  clays. 

Marble  is  usually  combined  with  argilaceous  earth, 
and  chalk  is  formed  of  nearly  the  same  ingredients; 
but,  perhaps,  contains  less  aluminc. 

The  upland  marie  is  generally  a  clay,  with  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  lime,  and  the  more  the  belter,  as  a 
manure.  Sometimes,  however,  this  kind  of  marie 
has  a  considerable  proportion  of  sand;  in  wliich  case, 
il  may  be  found  best  adajited  for  clay  soils;  as,  in  the 
furnier  case,  it  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  those 
which  are  sandy.  The  marie  uf  bog-swamps  also  va- 
ries in  ils  proportions  of  a  fine  rich  clay,  or  loam,  and 
of  very  fine  sand;  but,  in  all  cases,  contains  more 
lime;  and,  the  weaker  sorts,  probably,  more  earth 
formed  of  vegetable  matter. 

There  are  also  calcareous  sands,  which  may  be  ea- 
sily discovered  by  applying  any  ol  the  acids  to  them, 
in  the  manner  before  dirccled.  Sometimes,  also, 
these  sands  are  mixed  with  silex. 

Magnesia  is  a  white,  friable,  light  earth,  usually 
combined  with  other  substances,  and  sometimes  with 
limestone.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  stone,  when 
burned,  makes  what  the  English  Farmers  call  hot 
lime,  and,  in  Great  Britain,  is  esteemed  of  much  less 
value,  as  a  manure;  but,  in  this  country,  it  is  said  to 
be  must  valuable. 

The  Magnesian  limestone  m»y  be  known,  from  that 
which  is  purely  calcareous,  by  ihe  slowness  of  its  so- 


lution in  acids;  as,  even  the  softest  kind  of  it,  is  long- 
er in  dissolving  than  marble.  Frequently  it  has,  al- 
so, a  chrystalized  structure;  and  sometimes  small 
black  dots  may  be  seen  interspersed  throughout  the 
mass. 

Silex,  or  the  earth  of  flints,  is  exhibited  mostly  in 
the  Ibrui  of  crystaline  sand. 

Alurnine  is  the  basis  of  clay,  and  serves  to  endue 
that  earth  with  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  contract- 
ing in  bulk,  when  dried;  and  of  expanding  again, 
when  moistened. 

Animal  matter,  in  a  decomposing  state,  must  be 
principally  the  remains  of  the  various  insects,  and 
other  animals,  which  have  existed,  and  perished,  in 
the  earth,  during  the  lapse  of  ages. 

The  presence  of  the  remains  of  animal  matter,  in 
earths,  is  ascertained  by  applying  a  strong  heat  to 
them;  under  the  operation  of  which  they  emit  a  smell 
similar  to  that  of  feathers  when  burning,  and  leave 
a  residue  which  is  principally  carbonaceous  matter, 
together  with  carbonic  acid,  volatile  alkali,  and  in- 
flanmiable  aeriform  products. 

Vegetable  matter,  in  a  decomposing  state,  is  much 
more  apparent  in  almost  every  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  but  most  so  in  rich  moulds,  and  in  new 
lands,  where  the  surface  is  usually  more  or  less  co- 
vered with  it.  it  lorms  the  upper  stratum  of  bog- 
meadows,  and  indeed  the  whole  mass,  where  they 
are  not  underlaid  with  marie.  When  it  undergoes 
the  operation  of  a  strong  heat,  the  residue  is  mostly 
ashes. 

The  saline  compounds  found  in  earlhs,  or  soils,  are 
but  rarely  to  be  discovered,  and  are  principally  com- 
mon salt  (muriate  of  soda)  epsom  salt  (sulphate  of 
magnesia)  and  the  salts  chemically  called  muriate, 
and  sulphate,  of  polash,  nitrate  of  lime,  and  ihe  mild 
alkalies. 

[Soils  containing  the  least  of  any  particular  saline 
ingredient,  that  forms  a  part  of  the  food  of  jilants, 
will  probably  always  be  found  most  benefitted  by  the 
application  of  that  kind  of  salt,  as  a  manure. 

The  oxyde  (rust)  of  iron  is  found  in  all  earths,  or 
soils:  but  mostly  in  yellow  and  reddish  clays,  and  in 
sands  of  similar  colors.  It  would  seem  that  tlie  co- 
lors of  these  earths  are  mostly  owing  to  their  contain- 
ing more  or  less  of  this  oxyde;  and  thai,  for  ibis  reason, 
they  are  usually  the  least  fertile;  as  the  presence  ol 
iron,  in  any  shape  whatever,  in  the  soil,  is  unfriendly 
to  vegetation. 

Bui  reddish-colored  earths  are  often  very  prolific; 
particularly  of  the  loamy  kinds,  the  cause  of  which 
may  be,  the  presence  of  other  fertilizii.g  mailer  in  the 
.=oil,  that  over-balances  the  effects  of  the  iron;  or,  that 
the  color  is  chiefly  owing  to  some  other  cause. 

When  earths  have  been  made  as  dry  :is  they  can 
be,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  they  still  contain  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  water;  the  more  clayey  kinds  con- 
taining about  a  lourlh  of  their  weighi;  while  those 
wliich  are  light  and  sandy  hold  Irum  a  tenth  to  a 
twentieth  part  only  of  this  fluid,  accoioing  as  the 
sand  predominates  more  or  less. 

It  would  seem  thai  this  circumstance  is  principal- 
ly what  gives  to  clayey  soils  the  advanlage  over 
liiose  which  are  light  and  sandy;  the  former,  holding 
more  water,  are  enabled  to  imparl  to  the  growing 
jHanls  more  of  this  necessary  food  than  the  latter, 
particularly  during  spells  of  dry  weather.  The  still' 
and  clayey  soils  may  iherelbre  be  said,  on  this  account, 
if  on  no  other,  to  contain  more  of  the  food  of  plants 
than  the  light  sandy  ones. 

But  clays  may,  nevertheless,  be  loo  solid  and  com- 
pact to  admit  the  extension  of  the  roots  of  ]ilants  in 
search  of  this  food;  and,  in  such  ca^e,  the  storts  of  this 
nutriment  are  only  to  be  unlocked  by  the  a|)plication 
of  sand,  or  some  other  substance  calculated  to  destroy 
the  quality  of  compactness  and  adhesion  iii  ihe  soil. 

Sunielhing  shall  now  be  said  of  earlhs,  in  regard 
lo  their  forming  diflerent  soils. 

Thereare  a  variety  of  these;  such  as  the  sandy,  grav- 
elly, loamy,  clayey,  inarley,  chalky,  mucky,  turf,  and 


peat  soils.  There  are  also  soils  formed  of  a  mixture 
of  some  of  these;  such  as  the  sandy-loam,  gravelly- 
loam,  sandy-clay,  gravelly-clay,  &.c. 

The  sandy  soil  is  that  in  which  sand  predominates; 
but  which  at  the  same  lime,  contain.^  a  sufficiency  of 
other  earthy  matter  to  make  it  more  or  less  retentive 
of  moisture,  and  thus  becomes  endued  with  various 
degrees  of  fertility.  A  pure  sand  is  wholly  barren; 
being  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  very  minute 
pebbles,  which  are  usually  of  the  stone  we  call  flint; 
though  sometimes  ihcy  are  of  calcareous  stone,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned. 

Where  a  sandy  soil  is  underlaid,  and  at  no  great 
depth,  with  what  is  usually  called  a  hard  pan,  il  adds 
greatly  to  the  retentiveness  of  the  soil,  and  of  course 
lo  its  fertility. 

Sandy  soils  are  usually  of  a  yellowish,  or  reddish, 
cast.  Somelimes  they  are  grayish;  and  frequently 
they  are  dark  colored.  The  latter  are  usually  the 
most  fertile:  Generally  they  are  very  productive;  the 
yellowish  and  redish  are  commonly  ihe  least  so;  and 
the  grayish  usually  holds  a  middle  station  between 
the  two  extremes. 

Sandy  soils  are,  commonly,  most  profitable  in  the 
cultivation  of  roots  of  almost  every  description;  par- 
ticularly when  the  soil  is  well  manured,  if  il  be  not 
naturally  rich. 

Wheat  is  not  very  natural  lo  this  soil;  but,  when 
in  good  condition,  il  will  produce  tolerably  good  crops 
of  this  grain;  pailitularly  when  so'.vn  on  a  sward  of 
clover  turned  under,  Hye  is  natural  in  this  s:iil. 

The  lighter  kinds  of  il  are  loo  little  retentive  of 
moisture,  during  ihe  befits  of  summer,  for  good  crops 
of  Indian  corn;  though  those  which  are  darker-color- 
ed are  generally  very  good  for  this  crop. 

Some  jiarticular  kinds  of  grass  grow  well  in  ihis 
soil,  even  win  re  it  is  very  light  and  dry. 

Sandy  soils  have  ibis  pariicular  advanlage;  lliey 
are  easily  tilled;  so  that,  if  what  is  saved  in  tillage  be 
expended  in  additional  manurings,  il  is  doubtful 
whether  this  soil,  when  skilfully  managed,  will  not 
he  found  as  profitable  lo  the  Farmer  as  most  other 
lands  of  middling  fjualiiy. 

Sandy  lands  arc  also  much  pleasanter  lo  till,  than 
most  other  soils;  so  that,  if  pleasure  be  an  object  with 
the  Farmer,  he  will  bring  that  into  the  account, 
when  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  this 
soil. 

A  groat  proportion  of  the  vast  and  iiopnluus  em- 
pire of  China  is  said  lobe  more  or  less  of  sandy  soil. 

The  county  of  Noifolk.  in  Great  Briiain,  which  is 
said  to  be  now  among  the  most  productive  tracts  in 
ihal  country,  was,  originally,  for  the  most  pan,  a  poor 
light  tand. 

In  this  country,  sandy  lands  have  generally  been 
Ion  litlle  valued:  They  have  been  mostly  occupied  by 
poor  farmers,  who  ha\e  taken  no  pains,  in  the  first 
instance  to  give  thcni  more  stamina,  and  thus  fit  them 
for  profitnbie  cmirses  of  crops;  but,  on  the  contrary 
what  Utile  ferlilily  lliey  possessed  has  usually  been 
exhausted  in  the  production  of  poor  crops,  and  thus 
the  soil  has  at  length,  in  many  inslances,  become  al- 
most entirely  barren. 

The  gravelly  soil  is  that  in  which  gravel  forms  the 
largest  component  part.  Pure  gravel,  like  pure  sand, 
is  barren;  being  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  peb- 
bles, of  a  larger  kind  than  those  of  which  sand  is  coifl- 
posed.  A  coarse  sand, and  a  fine  gravel,  may  bo  con- 
sidered so  nearly  synonymous,  that  we  will  not  pre- 
tend to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  them. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  stony  matter  which  form 
the  gravelly  ingredient,  in  soils  of  llils  description, 
the  slaty  or  schistic  gravel  is  much  the  best;  particu- 
larly where  the  slaie  is  of  a  soft  crumbly  land;  as  such 
would  seem  to  be  in  a  gradually  docoinpusing  state, 
and  usually  contains  a  considerable  jiroporlion  of  cal- 
careous or  other  ferlilizing  matter.  We  have  seen 
some  very  good  soils,  which  partook  largely  of  a  slaty 
gravel. 

Generally  speaking,  soils  which  are  very  gravelly 
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are  hard,  anj  Uicy  are  usually  poor,  i'rom  much  the 
same  causes  which  contribute  to  the  poverty  of  soils 
which  are  very  sandy;  and  the  means  of  ameliorating 
each  are  very  similar.  But  as  u  hard  gravelly  soil 
is  much  more  difficult  to  mellow  Ihan  the  sandy,  the 
former  is,  on  that  account,  ihe  least  valuable. 

Hard  gravels  mus^  be  ploughed  very  deeply,  in 
order  to  enable  the  growing  crops  to  willisland  the 
droughts  of  summer.  Roots  which  require  a  deep 
extension  into  the  earih,  iind  all  those  plants  which 
are  most  aflecied  by  drought,  have  but  little  chiince 
of  succeeding  in  a  gravelly  soil  of  this  description. 

It  is  most  ertectually  mended  by  casting  earths  upon 
it  which  are  most  retentive  of  irioisture:  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  soil  'hat  is  e.vtremely  sensible  to  the  ope- 
ration of  gypsum;  and.  with  the  aid  of  tha'.  manure, 
will  produce  good  crops  of  clover,  which  in  due  sea- 
son, will  enable  the  soil  to  bear  a  crop  of  rye  to  ad- 
vantage; and  in  this  way,  or  something  similar,  poor 
giavelly  soils  may  be  made  to  yield  considerable  profit. 

But,  as  the  soils  which  may  be  denominated  gra- 
velly are  some  more,  and  some  less,  so;  some  very 
hard,  and  dry,  some  mellower,  and  not  so  much  af- 
fected by  drought;  we  will  not  pretend  to  designate 
particularly  the  most  profitable  uses  of  soils  of  this 
kind,  as  much  must  depend  on  their  particular  charac- 
ter, and  as  those  ot  the  better  kinds  may  often  be 
found  very  good  for  most  kinds  of  culture. 

The  loamy  sui'  is  a  close,  compact,  retentive  earth, 
and  appears  to  be  similar  to  clay;  with  this  dift'erence, 
however,  that  loam  dues  not  crack  open  when  dried. 
It  is  also,  in  general,  different  in  color  from  the  most 
of  clays;  the  poorer  sorts  of  loam  being  of  a  pale  yel- 
low; the  better  sorts  of  a  brownish  color;  and  some 
are  often  found  ot  a  reddish  hue,  which  are  endued 
with  various  degrees  of  fertility;  though,  generally, 
they  are  very  good  for  almost  every  purpose  of  farm- 
ing; particularly  when  of  a  dry  and  mellow  kind. 

The  dark  or  brow  n-colored  sorts  are  almost  invaria- 
bly good  lands;  but  best,  where  they  are  dry  and  mel- 
low. The  darkness  of  the  color  probably  denotes  the 
presence  of  much  vegetable  matter  in  them. 

Loams  of  every  kind,  whether  wet  or  dry,  are  na- 
tural to  grass:  Some,  however,  which  incline  to  be- 
come mossy,  when  they  have  been  a  few  years  in  pas- 
ture, or  mowing-grounds,  require  to  be  more  frequent- 
ly ploughed  up;  uiih  ss  the  growth  of  the  moss  be 
destroyed  by  scarifying  and  top-dre.ssing.s.  We  have 
known  gypsum  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  in  ex- 
tirpating the  growth  of  moss  in  a  dry  loamy  soil 
This  manure  was  merely  scattered  over  the  mossy 
ground  in  the  spring;  when  the  moss  soon  gave  way 
to  a  growth  of  white-clover. 

Loamy  lands  are  generally  too  cold,  and  often  too 
wet,  for  bearing  good  crops  of  Indian  corn;  unless  the 
ground  be  well  wanned  and  mellowed,  by  suitable  ma- 
nurings,  Stc.  Some  of  the  dry,  reddish,  and  dark  co- 
lored kinds,  however,  answer  well  for  this  grain,  as 
well  as  fur  almost  every  other  growth.  In  general, 
loams  are  a  good  wheat  soil;  unless  where  they  are 
too  wet;  and  even  their  wetness  may  be  remedied  by 
hollow  draining. 

A  loamy  soil  will  pay.  as  well  as  any  other,  for 
what  manure  is  given  it,  if  it  be  of  the  right  kind. 

It  is  also  much  easier  prepared  for  crops;  than  that 
of  which  we  shall  next  speak;  and,  although  loams 
are  very  various  in  quality,  and  in  tettiliiy,  in  o-ene- 
ral  it  may  be  said,  that  tracts  of  this  soil  will  usually 
be  found  to  contain  much  good  farming-lands. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

THEJVOIITH  DEVON  CATTLE. 
The  north  of  Dt  von  has  been  long  celebrated  for  a 
breed  of  cattle  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in 
activity  at  work  and  aptitude  to  fatten  unrivalled. 
The  native  country  of  the  North  Devons,  and  where 
they  are  found  in  a  slate  of  the  greatest  purity,  ex- 
tends from  the  river  Taw  westward,  skirting  along 
the  Bristol  Channel;  Ihe  breed  becoming  more  mixed, 


and  at  length  comparitively  lost  before  we  arrive  at 
the  Parrett.  Inland  it  extends  by  Barnstaple,  South 
Molton,  and  Chimileigh.as  far  as  Tiverton,  and  thence 
to  Wellington,  where  again  the  breed  becomes  unfre- 
quent,  or  it  is  mixed  before  we  reach  Taunton.  Wore 
eastward  the  Somersets  and  the  Welsh  mingle  with 
it,  or  supersede  it.  To  the  south  there  prevails  a  lar- 
ger variety,  a  cross  probably  of  tlu;  North  Devon  with 
the  Somerset;  and  on  the  west  the  Cornish  cattle  are 
found,  or  contaminate  in  the  breed.  The  true  and 
somewhat  prejudiced  Devonshire  man  confines  them 
within  a  narrower  district,  and  will  scarcely  allow 
ihem  to  be  found  with  any  degree  of  purity  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  native  county.  From  Portlock  to 
Biddeford,  and  a  little  to  the  north  and  the  south,  is,  in 
his  mind,  the  peculiar  and  only  residence  of  the  North 
Devon. 

From  the  earliest  records  the  breed  has  here  remain- 
ed the  same  ;  or  if  not  quite  as  perfect  as  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  yet  altered  in  no  essential  point  until 
within  the  last  thirty  years*.  That  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising H  hen  it  is  remeinbered  that  a  considerable  part 
of  this  district  is  not  a  breeding  country,  and  that  even 
a  proportion,  and  that  not  a  small  one,  of  Devonshire 
cattle,  are  bred  out  of  the  country.  On  the  borders 
of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  and  partly  in  both,  extend- 
ing southward  from  Crewkerne,  the  country  assumes 
the  form  of  an  extensive  valley,  and  principally  sup- 
plies the  Exeter  market  with  calves.  Those  that  are 
dropped  in  February  and  March,  are  kept  until  May, 
and  then  sold  to  the  drovers,  who  convey  them  to  Exe- 
ter. They  are  there  purchased  by  the  Devonshire 
farmers,  who  keep  them  for  two  or  three  years,  when 
they  are  sold  to  the  Somersetshire  graziers,  who  fatten 
thera  for  the  London  market ;  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
North  Devon,  and  of  the  very  finest  of  the  breed, 
come  from  Somerset  and  Dorset. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Devonshire 
farmers  were,  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
not  at  all  conscious  that  they  possessed  any  thing  supe- 
rior to  other  breeds;  but,  Ifke  agriculturists  every- 
where else,they  boughtand  bred  without  career  selec- 
tion. It  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  yeari- 
that  any  systematic  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve 
the  breeds  of  cattle  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom;  and 
we  must  acknowledge,  that  the  Devonshire  men,  with 
all  their  advantages,  and  with  such  good  ground  to 
work  upon,  were  not  the  first  to  stir,  and,  for  some 
time,  were  not  the  most  zealous  when  they  were  roused 
to  exertion.  They  are  indebted  to  the  nature  of  their 
soil  and  climate  for  the  beautiful  specimens  which  they 
possess  of  the  native  breed  of  our  islands,  and  they 
have  retained  this  breed  almost  in  spile  of  themselves. 

A  .spiritof  emulation  wasat  length  kindled,  and  even 
the  North  Devons  have  been  materially  improved,  and 
brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that,  take  them 
fur  all  in  all,  they  would  suffer  from  intermixture  with 
any  other  breed. 

Before,  however,  we  attempt  to  describe  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this,  or  any  other  breed,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  proper  form  and  shape  of 
cattle.  Whatever  be  the  breed,  there  are  certain  con- 
formations which  are  indispensable  to  the  thrivii^gand 
valuable  ox  or  cow.  When  we  have  a  clear  idea  of 
these,  we  shall  be  able  more  easily  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  of  the  breeds  of  the  different  eounties  as 
they  pass  before  us.  If  there  is  one  part  of  the  frame, 
the  form  of  which,  more  than  of  any  other,  renders 
the  animal  valuable,  it  is  the  chest.  There  must  be 
room  enough  for  the  heart  to  beat,  and  the  lungs  to  play, 
or  sufficient  blood  for  the  purposes  of  nutriment  and  of 
strength  will  not  be  circulated;  nor  will  it  thoroughly 
undergo  that  vital  changre,  which  is  essential   to  the 


*  Lord  Somerville,  a  name  justly  esteemed  among 
agriculturists,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  cattle,  and 
who,  from  his  residence  in  the  counlj',  may  be  supposed 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  excellencies  and  defects 
of  this  breed,  gives  along  and  very  accurate  and  inter- 
esting account  of  them  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  to 
which  we  would  refer  Ihe  reader. 


proper  discharge  of  every  lunction.  We  look,  there- 
fore, first  of  all  lo  the  wide  and  deep  girth  about  Ihe 
heart  and  lungs.  We  must  have  both;  the  proportion 
in  which  the  one  or  the  other  may  preponderate,  will 
depend  on  the  service  we  require  from  the  animal;  we 
can  excuse  a  slight  degree  of  flatness  of  the  sides,  for 
he  will  be  lighter  in  the  forehand,  and  more  active; 
but  the  grazier  must  have  width  as  well  as  depth.  And 
not  only  about  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  over  the  whole 
of  the  ribs,  must  we  have  both  length  and  roundness; 
the  hooped,  as  well  as  the  deep  barrel  is  essential;  there 
inust  be  room  for  the  capacious  paunch,  room  for  the 
materials  from  which  the  blood  is  to  be  provided.  The 
beast  should  also  be  ribbed  home;  there  should  be  little 
space  between  the  ribs  and  the  hips.  This  seems  to 
be  indispensable  in  the  ox.  as  it  regards  a  good  healthy 
constitution,  and  a  propensity  to  fatten;  but  a  largeness 
and  drooping  of  the  belly  is  excusable  in  the  cow,  or 
rather,  notwithstanding,  it  diminishes  thebeauty  of  the 
animal,  it  leaves  room  for  the  udder;  and  if  it  is  also 
accompanied  by  swelling  milk  veins,  it  generally  indi- 
cates her  value  in  the  dairy. 

This  roundness  and  depth  of  the  barrel,  however,  is 
most  advantageous  in  proportion  as  it  is  found  behind 
the  point  of  the  elbow,  more  than  between  the  shoulders 
and  legs;  or  low  down  between  the  legs,  rather  than 
upwards  towards  the  withers:  for  it  diminishes  (he 
heaviness  before,  and  the  comparative  bulk  of  the 
coarser  parts  of  the  animal,  which  is  always  a  very 
great  consideration. 

The  loins  should  be  wide:  of  this  there  can  be  doubt, 
for  they  are  the  prime  parts;  they  should  seem  to  ex- 
tend far  along  the  back:  and  although  the  belly  should 
not  hang  down,  the  flanks  should  be  round  and  deep. 
Of  the  hips  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that,  without  being 
ragged,  they  should  be  large;  round  rather  than  wide, 
and  presenting,  when  handled,  plenty  of  muscle  and 
fat.  The  thighs  should  be  full  and  long, close  together 
when  viewed  from  behind,  and  the  farther  down  they 
continue  to  be  so  the  better.  The  legs  short,  varying 
like  other  parts  according  to  the  destination  of  the  ani- 
mal; but  decidedly  short,  for  there  is  an  almost  insepa- 
rable connexion  between  length  of  leg  and  lightness 
of  carcase,  and  shortness  of  leg  and  propensity  to  fat- 
ten. The  hones  of  Ihe  legs,  and  they  only  being  taken 
as  a  sample  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  frame  gener- 
ally, should  be  small,  but  not  too  small — small  enough 
for  the  well-known  accompaniment,  a  propensity  to 
fatten — small  enough  to  please  the  consumer;  but  not 
so  small  as  to  indicate  delicacy  of  constitution,  and 
liability  to  disease. 

Last  of  all  the  hide — the  most  important  thing  of 
all — thin,  but  not  so  thin  as  to  indicate  that  the  animal 
can  endure  no  hardship;  moveable,  mellow,  but  not 
ton  loose,  and  particularly  well  covered  with  fine  and 
soft  hair.  We  shall  enter  more  fully  and  satisfactorily 
into  this  subject  in  the  proper  place;  but  this  bird's- 
eye  view  may  be  useful.  We  return  to  the  Devon- 
shire cuttle. 

The  more  perfect  specimens  of  the  North  Devon 
breed  are  thus  distinguished.  The  horn  of  the  buH 
ouo-ht  lo  be  neither  too  low  nor  too  high,  tapering  at 
the  points,  not  too  thick  at  the  root,  and  of  a  yellow 
or  waxy  colour.  The  eye  should  be  clear,  bright,  and 
prominent,  showing  much  of  the  white,  and  it  ought 
to  have  around  it  a  circle  of  a  variable  colour,  but  usu- 
ally a  dark  orange.  The  forehead  should  be  flat,  in- 
dented, and  small;  for  by  the  small ness  of  the  forehead, 
the  purity  of  the  breed  is  very  much  estimated.  The 
cheek  should  be  small,  and  the  muzzle  fine:  the  nose 
should  he  of  a  clear  yellow.  A  black  muzzle  is  dis- 
liked, and  even  a  mottled  one  is  objected  to  by  some 
who  pretend  to  he  judges  of  the  irne  Devon.  The 
nostril  should  be  high  and  open:  the  hair  curled  about 
the  head,  and  giving,  at  first  appearance,  an  idea  of 
coarseness  which  soon  w-ears  off.  The  neck  should 
be  thick,  and  that  sometimes  almost  to  a  fault. 

Excepting  in  the  head  and  neck  the  form  of  the 
bull  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  Ihe  ox,  but 
he  is  considerably  smaller. 
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The  head  of  llie  ox  is  small,  very  singularly  so,  re- 
latively to  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  yet  it  has  a  strik- 
ing breadth  of  forehead.  It  is  clean  and  free  Iroin 
flesh  about  the  jaws.  The  eye  is  very  prominent,  and 
the  animal  lias  a  pleasinif  vivacity  of  countenance, 
plainly  distinguirhinjr  it  from  the  heavy  aspect  of  many 
other  breeds.  Its  neck  is  long  and  thin,  admirably 
adapting  it  for  the  collar,  and  even  for  the  more  com- 
mon and  ruder  yoke. 

The  want  of  the  beautiliilly  arched  form  of  the 
):eck,  which  is  Sfen  in  the  horse,  has  been  considered 
as  a  defect  in  most  breeds  of  cattle.  It  is  accounted 
one  of  the  characters  of  good  cattle,  that  the  line 
of  the  neck  from  the  horns  to  the  withers  should 
scarcely  deviate  from  th;.t  of  the  back.  In  the  De- 
vonshire ux,  however,  there  is  a  peculiar  rising  oi  the 
forehand,  reminding  us  not  a  little  of  the  blood-horse, 
and  essentially  connected  with  the  free  and  quick  ac- 
tion by  vvliich  this  breed  has  ever  been  distinguished. 
It  has  little  or  no  dewlap  depending  from  its  thriial. 
The  horns  are  longer  than  those  of  the  bull,  smaller 
and  fine  even  to  the  base,  and  of  a  lighter  color,  and 
sometimes  tipped  with  yellow.  The  animal  is  light 
in  the  withers;  the  shoulders  a  little  oblique;  the  breast 
deep,  and  the  bosom  open  and  wide,  particularly  as 
contrasted  with  the  fineness  of  the  withers.  The 
fore-legs  are  wide  apart,  looking  like  pillars  that  have 
to  support  a  great  weight.  The  point  of  the  shoulder 
is  rarely  or  never  seen.  'I'here  is  no  projection  of  bone 
as  in  the  horse,  biit  there  is  a  kind  of  level  line  run- 
ning on  to  the  neck. 

These  are  characteristic  and  important  points.  An- 
gular bony  projections  are  never  found  in  a  beast  that 
carries  much  flesli  and  fat.  The  fineness  of  the  with- 
ers, the  slanting  direction  of  the  shoulder,  and  the 
hroad  and  open  breast,  imply  both  strength  and  speed, 
and  aptitude  to  fatten.  A  narrow-chested  animal  can 
never  be  useful  either  for  working  or  grazing. 

Willi  all  the  lightness  of  the  Devonshire  ox,  there 
is  a  point  about  him,  disliked  in  the  blood  or  riding- 
horse,  and  not  always  approved  in  the  horse  of  light 
draught, — the  legs  are  far  under  the  chest,  or  rather 
the  breast  projects  far  and  wide  before  the  legs.  We 
see  the  advantage  of  this  in  the  beast  of  slow  draught, 
who  rarely  breaks  into  a  trot,  except  when  he  is  goad- 
ed on  in  cilchiti'^  times, and  the  division  of  whose  foot 
secures  him  from  stumbling.  The  lightness  of  the 
other  parts  of  his  form,  however,  counterbalances  the 
appearance  of  heaviness  here. 

The  legs,  are  straight,  at  least  in  the  best  breeds. 
If  they  are  in-krieed,  or  crooked  ia  the  fore-legs,  it  ar- 
gues a  deficiency  in  blood,  and  comparative  incapacity 
for  work;  and  not  only  for  work,  but  for  grazing  too, 
for  they  will  be  hollow  behind  the  withers,  a  point  for 
which  nothing  can  compensate,  because  it  takes  away 
so  much  from  the  place  where  good  flesh  and  fat  should 
be  thickly  laid  on,  and  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the 
chest  and  the  power  of  creating  arterial  and  nutritious 
blood. 

The  fore-arm  is  particularly  large  and  powerful.  It 
swells  out  suddenly  above  the  knee,  but  is  soon  lost  in 
the  substance  of  the  shoulder.  Below  the  knee,  the 
bone  is  small  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  indicating 
a  seeming  of  want  of  strength;  but  this  impression  im- 
mediately ceases,  for  the  smallness  is  only  in  front — 
it  13  only  in  the  bone;  the  leg  is  deep,  and  the  sinews 
are  far  removed  from  the  hone.  It  is  the  leg  of  the 
blood-horse,  promising  both  strength  and  speed*.  It  may 


'  It  is  sometimes  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe  the 
seerainsc contrariety  of  opinion  between  excellent  judjcs 
of  cattle,  and  tliat  on  the  very  essential  points  of  their 
conformation;  and  yet,  when  the  matter  is  properly 
explained,  the  slight  shade  of  dilicrcnce  there  is  be- 
tween them.  \Vc  have  now  lying  before  us  letters  from 
two  very  skilful  Devonshire  farmers.  They  have  been 
so  obliging  as  to  give  lis  their  opinion  as  to  the  points  of 
the  Devonshire  ox.  One  insists  upon  that,  on  which  we 
confess  wc  should  lay  very  great  stress,  and  without 
which  wo  should  reckon  any  beast  almost  valueless, 
namely,  small  bones  under  the  knee,  and  a  clean  neck 


perhaps  be  objected  that  the  leg  is  a  little  loo  long.  It 
would  be  so  in  an  animal  that  isdeslined  only  to  graze; 
but  this  is  a  working  animal,  and  some  length  of  leg 
is  necessary  to  get  him  pleasantly  and  actively  over 
the  ground. 

There  is  a  very  trifling  fall  behind  the  withers,  but 
no  lioUoxoiiess,  ami  the  line  of  the  back  is  straight  from 
them  to  the  setting  on  of  ihe  tail.  IF  there  is  any 
seeming  fault  in  the  beast,  it  is  that  the  sides  are  a 
little  too  flat.  Ir  will  appear,  however,  that  this  does 
not  interfere  with  feeding,  while  a  deep,  although 
somewhat  flat  chest  is  best  adapted  for  speed. 

Not  only  is  the  breast  broad  and  the  chest  deep,  but 
the  two  last  ribs  are  particularly  bold  and  prominent, 
leavinc  room  for  the  stomachs  and  other  parts  concern- 
ed in  digestion  to  be  fully  developed.  The  hips,  or 
buckles,  ate  high,  and  on  a  level  with  the  back,  wheth- 
er the  beast  is  fat  or  lean.  'I'he  hind  quarters,  or  the 
space  from  the  buckle  to  the  point  of  the  ruinp,  are 
particularly  long,  and  well  filled  up — a  point  likewise 
of  very  considerable  importance  both  for  grazing  and 
working.  It  leaves  room  for  flesh  in  the  most  valua- 
ble part, and,  like  theexlensive  and  swelling  quarters 
of  the  blood-horse,  indicate  much  power  behind,  equally 
connected  with  strength  and  speed.  'J'his  is  an  im- 
provement quite  of  modern  dale.  The  fullness  heie, 
and  the  swelling  out  of  ihe  thigh  below,  are  of  much 
more  consequence  than  the  prominence  of  fat  which 
is  so  much  admired  on  the  rump  of  many  prize  cattle. 

The  setting  on  of  the  tail  is  high;  it  is  on  a 
level  with  the  back;  rarely  much  elevated,  and  never 
depressed.  This  is  another  great  point  in  the  blood- 
horse,  as  connected  with  the  perfection  of  the  hind 
quarters.  The  tail  ilself  is  long  and  small, and  taper, 
with  a  round  bunch  of  hair  at  the  bottom. 

The  skin  of  the  Devon,  notwithstanding  his  curly 
hair,  is  exceedingly  mellow  and  elastic.  Graziers 
know  that  there  is  not  a  more  important  point  than 
this.  When  the  skin  can  be  easily  raised  from  the 
hips,  it  shews  that  there  is  room  to  set  on  fat  below. 

The  skin  is  thin  rather  than  thick.  Its  appearance 
of  thickness  arises  from  the  curly  hair  with  which  it 
is  covered,  and  curly  in  propoition  to  the  condition  and 
health  of  the  animal.  Good  judges  of  these  cattle 
speak  of  these  curls  as  running  like  little  ripples  of 
wind  on  a  pond  of  water.  Some  of  these  cattle  have 
their  hair  smooth,  but  then  it  should  be  fine  and  glos- 
sy. Those  with  curled  hair  are  somewhat  more  har- 
dy, and  fatten  more  kindly.  The  favourite  color  is  a 
blood-red.  This  is  supposed  to  indicate  purity  of 
breed;  but  there  are  many  good  cattle  approaching  al- 
most to  a  chesnut  hue,  or  even  a  bay  brown.  If  the 
eye  is  clear  and  good  and  the  skin  mellow,  the  paler 
colors  will  bear  hard  work,  and  fatten  as  well  as 
others;  but  a  beast  wilh  a  pale  skin,  and  hard  under 
the  hand,  and  the  eye  dark  and  dead,  will  be  a  slug- 
gish worker,  and  an  unprofitable  feeder.  Those,  how- 
ever, that  are  of  a  yellow  color,  are  said  to  be  subject 
to  stait  (diarrhtea). 

Some  breeders  object  to  the  slightest  intermixture 
of  white — not  even  a  star  upon  the  forehead  is  allow- 

and  throat.  This  gentleman  we  have  the  pleasure  nf 
knowing:;  he  has  been  improving  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  Devonshire  ox,  anxiously  preserving  these  points: 
nay,  we  know  that  he  did  steal  a  cross  from  one  of  the 
finest-boncd  and  lightest  Herefords  he  could  procure. 
The  other  has  sound  principles  of  breeding,  but  he  is  a 
rnan  of  the  old  school:  he  had  been  educated  in  the  be- 
lief that  what  he  calls  llic  true  Devons  are  unrivalled, 
and  he  would  deem  it  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  debase  their 
blood  by  a  cross  with  any  other  breed;  yet  experience 
has  yot  taught  him,  in  spite  of  all  his  prciudices,  and 
although  he  will  not  own  it,  that  the  old  Devons  have 
their  faults.  311(1,  among  tbcm.too  much  flatness  of  chest 
and  general  lightness;  bo  is,  beside,  a  tillage  farmer. 
He  tells  us  that  he  docs  not  like  a  fine  neck,  because  it 
is  accompanied  by  too  narrow  and  light  a  breast,  and 
that  he  does  like  large  bones,  l)ecauso  they  will  carry 
more  meat.  Why,  these  gentlemen  were,  in  a  men- 
sure,  both  right,  but  their  observations  reCcrrcd  to  cattle 
which  although  Devons,  were  essentially  iliflcrcnt. 


ed;  yet  a  few  good  oxen  have  large  distant  patches  cf 
white;  but  if  the  colors  run  into  each  other,  the  beasts 
are  condemned  as  of  a  mongrel  and  valueless  breed. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  about  the 
Devonshire  cattle  than  the  comparative  smallness  of 
the  cow.  The  bull  is  a  great  deal  less  than  the  ox, 
and  the  cow  almost  as  much  smaller  than  the  bull. 
This,  however,  is  some  disadvantage,  and  the  breeders 
are  aware  of  it;  for,  although  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  have  a  large  bull,  and  especially  as  those  of  any  ex- 
traordinary size  are  seldom  handsome  in  all  their  points, 
but  somewhere  or  other  present  coarseness  or  deformi- 
ty, it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  large  and  ser- 
viceable oxen,  except  from  a  somewhat  roomy  cow. 
These  cows,  however,  although  small,  possess  that 
roundness  and  projection  of  the  two  or  three  last  ribs, 
which  make  them  actually  more  roomy  than  a  careless 
examination  of  them  would  indicate.  The  cow  is 
particularly  distinguished  for  her  full,  round,  clear 
eye,  the  gold  colored  circle  round  the  eye,  and  the 
same  color  prevailing  on  the  inside  skin  of  the  ear. 
The  countenance  cheerful,  the  muzzle  orange  or  yel- 
low, but  the  rest  of  the  face  having  nothing  of  black, 
or  even  of  white  about  if.  The  jaws  free  from  thick- 
ness, and  the  throat  free  from  dewlap.  The  points  of 
the  back  and  the  hind  quarters  different  from  those  of 
oiher  breeds,  having  more  of  roundness  and  beauty 
and  being  free  from  must  of  those  angles  by  which 
good  milkers  are  sometimes  distinguished. 
(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 

Some  Remarks  on  F.iR.Mi>G  and  Gbazing  in 

Lower  Virginia. 

J\^r/b^fc,  28</»    Oct.  \S33. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register: 

Having  recently  landed  in  this  country,  a  number 
of  your  valuable  Register  was  put  into  my  hands,  and 
as  its  pages  are  destined  for  the  reception  of  any  thing 
tending  to  promote  agricultural  improvement,  if  the 
following  remarks  collected  during  a  short  and  hasty 
lour  through  a  part  of  the  country  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, be  considered  of  any  importance,  they  are  at 
your  service,  as  they  may  throw  oul  a  useful  hint  or 
two  for  the  benefit  of  planters  in  general. 

Along  the  greater  part  of  my  tour,  I  was  particu- 
larly surprised  at  the  almost  universal  and  luxurious 
growth  of  weeds  on  all  pasture  fields,  or  fields  in 
grass;  and  my  surprise  was  not  lessened  to  find  that 
the  system  of  agriculture  adopted  in  this  part  of  the 
country  favored  such  a  giowlh  of  weeds,  it  being  con- 
sidered highly  advantageous  to  the  soil;  and  under 
that  imprtssion  they  are  allowed  to  increase  and  flour- 
ish unmolested  until  the  ground  is  again  about  to  be 
broken  up  for  a  corn  ciop,  when  they  are  cut  down 
and  burned.  I  am  very  far  from  considering  such  a 
system  as  being  otherwise  than  highly  detrimental 
and  exhaustinj;  to  a  soil.  Such  a  luxuiiant  growth 
of  weeds  as  generally  grow  on  the  low  lands  of  Glou- 
cester county  and  similar  soils,  must  have  an  exhaust- 
ing tendency,  and  the  benefit  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  impart  by  preventing  the  heat  of  the  sun 
from  causing  too  great  an  evaporation,  is  much  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  quantity  of  veget.tble 
food  extracted  from  the  soil  in  their  growlh;  and  as 
they  are  allowed  to  grow,  ripen  and  die  every  year, 
a  very  small  portion  if  any  of  such  vegetable  food 
again  returns  to  the  soil.  In  highly  improved  distiicls 
of  country  in  England,  Scotland,  and  also  in  the 
States,  it  is  the  care  of  every  farmer  to  clear  his  farm 
as  much  as  possible  from  such  weeds.  The  method 
usually  adopted  is  to  cut  these  weeds  previous  to  their 
ripening  or  getting  into  seed,  collecting  them  into 
heaps,  when  they  soon  form  an  excellent  manure,  and 
are  again  applied  to  the  soil  wilh  benefit;  allow  weeds 
lo  grow  along  the  fence  lini>s  of  a  farm,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  keepa  farm  free  from  Iheni.  as  winged  seeds 
are  easily  carried  by  ihe  wind,  and  soon  cover  hun- 
dreds of  acres.  Cattle  in  such  pastures  must  suffer 
severely  from   the  number  of  flies  harbored  in  such 
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thickets:  and  in  sucli  fields  as  I  have  seen,  it  was 
difficult  for  cows  and  olher  bestial  at  pasture  to  get  to 
the  clover  and  other  grasses  of  shorter  growth.  It  is 
a  complaint  among  farmers  here  that  it  is  impossible 
to  o-et  their  lands  so  well  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
wheal  and  olher  grain  crops  as  they  could  wish,  from 
the  quantity  of  roots  contained  in  the  soil.  Lei  them 
adopt  the  simple  mode  of  cutting  these  weeds  before 
getting  to  seed,  and  in  a  few  years,  wilh  careful  ma- 
nauemenl,  their  farms  would  become  comparatively 
free  from  sucli  a  nuisance.  Observing  the  pastures 
in  such  a  condition,  I  fell  anxious  to  learn  what  profit 
they  derived  from  their  cows  and  llip  general  mode 
of  management.  On  one  farm  in  Gloucester  county 
of  nearly  two  thousand  acres,  and  having  upwards  of 
thirty  cows,  the  greatest  quantity  of  butter  made  in 
any  one  week  was  sixty-two  pounds,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  produce  flora  these  cows  from  the  month 
of  Apiil  down  to  this  time  was  only  ;J15-2  00,  a  sum 
by  no  means  adequate  to  defray  the  expense  of  at- 
tending to  them.  The  plan  here  adopted,  is  to  allow 
the  cows  to  pasture  over  a  spac^e  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred acres,  covered  higher  than  themselves  with 
weeds  of  various  sorts.  Before  sunset,  they  are  col- 
lected and  enclosed  into  a  pen  for  milking,  and  are 
allowed  to  remain  there  over  night,  until  milked  nest 
morning,  without  any  fodder.  It  is  impossible  for 
GOVTS  to  thrive  under  such  treatment.  Would  it  not 
be  a  much  better  plan  to  confine  the  cows  to  a  smaller 
range  of  pasture,  and  shift  them  from  one  pasture  to 
another  once  a  week  or  oflener,  and  instead  of  pen- 
nino  them  up  all  night  without  food,  to  turn  them 
out  to  pasture?  It  is  impossible  for  cows  in  warm 
and  sultry  days,  and  in  a  climate  such  as  this,  to  ga- 
ther more  than  a  bare  subsistence  throughout  the  day, 
when  teased  with  numberless  flies,  and  generally 
flocking  together  for  the  shelter  of  trees  or  bushes.  It 
would  be  a  much  belter  plan  to  place  cows  into  a  well 
ventilated  house  during  tlie  heat  of  the  day,  supplying 
them  with  a  quantity  of  grass  and  clover  cut  from 
some  of  the  fields,  and  allowed  to  be  a  little  deadened 
before  being  given.  To  haul  a  little  earth  sprinkled 
on  the  floor  of  the  cow  house  is  considered  beneficial 
for  cows.  The  expense  of  such  an  additional  attend- 
ance on  cows  would  be  more  than  recompensed  by  an 
increase  of  dairy  produce.  On  farms  of  a  good  size 
there  are  in  general  one  or  more  old  or  infirm  persons 
who  could  attend  to  the  cows,  and  who  are  unfit  lor 
almost  any  gther  work.  The  greater  part  of  their 
work  would  be  to  clean  out  the  manure  daily,  and 
supply  the  grass — in  which  case,  cows  would  soon 
learn  to  assemble  to  the  sound  of  a  horn,  and  thus 
give  very  little  trouble.  A.  N. 

[The  foregoing  letter  is  from  a  practical  t^cotch 
farmer,  whose  remarks  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive, 
whetlier  made  on  the  husbandry  of  Virginia,  or  of 
Scotland.  It  is  always  desirable  to  compare  opposite 
opinions,  and  by  that  means,  instiuction  may  often  be 
drawn  from  those,  whose  previous  habits,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  have  been  placed,  are 
the  must  unlike  our  own.  The  "enclosing"  system, 
as  it  was  called  by  its  great  advocate  and  introducer, 
the  justly  venerated  John  Taylor,  which  by  forbid- 
ding grazing,  allows  fields  to  manure  themselves 
slowly  by  the  decay  of  their  own  vegetable  cover, 
must  seem  as  improper  as  it  is  strange,  to  a  farmer 
coming  from  high  priced  and  highly  cultivated  lands. 
Nevertheless,  where  labor  is  high,  and  but  little  profit 
is  to  be  obiainfd  from  grazing,  and  especially  on  poor, 
but  improvable  soils,  the  enclosing,  or  non-grazing 
plan,  is  the  cheapest  and  best  means  of  giving  putre- 
scent matter  to  improve  the  land.  But  this  plan, 
even  when  properly  carried  through,  is  not  suitable  to 
every  field — and  still  less  do  >ve  defend  such  practices 
as  our  correspondent  describes,  which  by  attempting 
to  obtain  profit  bolh  troni  feeding  catile  and  improving 
the  soil  by  the  weeds  ihey  leave,  in  fact  serve  to  lose 
both  the  benefits  expected.  11  a  farmer  is  obliged  to 
burn  ofl'  the  weeds  before  breaking  up  his  field  for 


cultivation,  it  proves  either  that  his  ploughing  is  very 
badly  executed — or  otherwise,  that  his  soil  is  so  rich, 
that  clover  ought  to  have  taken  the  place  of  weeds. 

[Ed.  Fur.  Reg. 


HORTXOUI.TURE. 


(From  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine.) 

Scraps  op  Horticultlbal  Chemistry. 

MANURES. 

BY  G.  W.  JOHBSTON. 

Some  manures  ameliorate  a  soil  by  absorbing'  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere.  This  property  is  at  least 
as  beneficial  to  ground  that  is  aluminous  as  to  that 
which  is  siliceous;  for  it  is  equally  useless  to  either, 
during  such  periods  of  the  year  as  are  characterised 
by  a  plentiful  deposition  of  rain,  but  in  the  droughts 
of  summer,  when  moisture  is  much  wanting  to  plants, 
it  is  beneficial  to  both:  in  very  dry  seasons  it  is  even 
of  greater  importance  to  clayey  soils  than  to  light 
ones;  for  vegetation  on  the  former  suffers  more  from 
long-continued  drought  than  on  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  that  moisture  being  equally  exhaled  from  each, 
the  surface  of  the  clayey  soil  becomes  caked  and  im- 
pervious to  the  air,  which  is  the  only  grand  source  of 
compensatory  moisture  that  is  available  to  the  lan- 
guishing plants,  and  which  is  more  open  to  those 
which  grow  on  light,  and  consequently  more  pervious 
soils. 

The  following  table  of  the  comparative  absorbent 
powers  of  many  manures.  Sic  ,  is  chiefly  extracted 
from  Ai\  Essay  on  tlie  Uses  of  Salt  iii,  Agriculture, 
^•c,  by  my  brother,  iVIr.  C.  Johnston: — 

Paris. 
rHorse  dung,  evaporated  previously  lo 
dryness,  at  a  temperature  of  100°,  ab- 
sorbed duiing  an  exposure  of  three 
hours  to  air  saturated  with  moisture 
at  6i°  .-.--.  143 
Putrefied  tanner's   bark,  under   similar 

circumstances,  (66°)      -         -         -  145 

Unputrefied  ditto  -         -         -         -      115 

Cow  dung        ....        -  ]3o 

_     Pig  ditto I'JO 

o  •{  Sheep  ditto       -----  81 

~      Pigeon  ditto  -----        50 

Refuse  marine  salt  (60°)  -         -         -  49  i 

Soot  (68°) 36 

Burnt  clay        -         -         .         .         .  09 

The  richest  soil  (in  one  hour)         -         -       23* 
Coal-ashes        -----  14 

Lime  (part  carbonate)  -         -         -         -        II 
Crushed  rock  salt      -        -        -        .  ]0 

Gypsum       ------  9 

LChalk 4 

The  absorbing  power  of  a  manure  is  much  influ- 
enced by  the  state  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  at- 
mosphere. In  a  finely  divided  state,  mere  capillary 
attraction  assists  it;  hence,  as  we  have  before  insisted, 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  soil  frequently  stirred, 
by  hoeing,  &c.  The  most  ancient  Roman  agricultu- 
rists were  aware  of  this.  "What  is  good  tillage?" 
says  Cato,  in  his  De  Re  Rustica.  "  To  plough. 
What  is  the  second  thing?  To  plough.  The  third 
is  to  manure."  But  a  mere  mass  of  cotton,  by  means 
uf  capillary  attraction,  will  absorb  moisture  from  the 
air,  yet  it  parts  with  it  at  a  very  slight  elevation  uf 
temperature;  it  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  ascer- 
tain which  are  the  manures  thai  nut  only  absorb  but 
retain  moisture  powerfully.  The  following  results 
of  my  experiments  throw  some  light  on  this  point: — 

iMinutes. 

f  Pig  dung,  evaporated  todryne.=s,  at  a  tem- 

t:   I      perature  of  106°,  and  then  moistened 

S.         with  6  parts  of  water,  required  for  be- 

o   I      ing  reduced  lo  dryness  again,  at  the 

<{      above  temperature      -        -        .        .     135 


*  Sir  H.  Davy. 


<(  Horse  dung,  under  similar  circumstances        90 

Common  salt 75 

t:      boot      -------75 

a.  I  Rich  soil 32 

0  Chalk 29 

1  Poor  soil  (siliceous)    .         .         -         -  23 

L  Gypsum        ------       18 

These  experiments  point  out  a  criterion  by  which 
we  easily  ascertain  the  comparative  richness  of  any 
two  given  soils  or  manures;  the  most  fertile  will  be 
the  most  absorbent  and  retentive. 

Some  manures  increase  the  growth  and  vigor  of 
plants,  by  stimulating  their  absorbent  and  assimilat- 
ing organs.  This  viil  only  be  admitled  by  those, 
who,  like  myself,  allow  tliat  plants  are  gifted  with 
sensation;  space  cannot  be  permitted  me  lo  arcrue  as  I 
would  to  those  who  dissent  from  this  opinion,  but  a 
few  facts,  as  enumerated  in  my  Outlines  nf  Botany 
(Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  li.  p.  J38.),  will,  I  think,  demon- 
strate that  It  is  impossible  lo  deny  that  they  possess 
some  degree  of  sensation.  "  The  Vet/us's  Fly  Trap 
(DioiifCii  muscipula)  has  jointed  leaves,  which  are  fur- 
nished on  their  edges  with  a  row  of  strong  prickles. 
Flies,  attracted  by  honey  which  is  secreted  in  glands 
on  their  surface,  venture  to  alig;hl  upon  them;  no 
sooner  do  llieir  legs  touch  these  parts,  than  the  sides 
of  the  leaves  spring  up,  and  lucking  their  rows  of 
prickles  together,  squeeze  the  insects  to  death. 
The  well-known  Sensitive  Plant  (Mimosa  sensi- 
liva)  shrinks  from  the  sligliiesl  touch.  O'xalis  sensi- 
tiva  and  Smilhia  sensitiva  are  similarly  irritable,  as 
art;  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  uf  the  berberry. 
One  of  this  sensitive  tribe,  //edysarum  gyrans,  has  a 
spontaneous  motiuii;  its  leaves  are  frequently  moving 
in  various  directions,  without  order  or  co-operation. 
When  an  insect  in,serts  ils  proboscis  between  the  con- 
verging anthers  of  a  kind  of  Dog's-hane  (Apocynum 
ondrosajmilolium,)  they  close  with  a  power  usually 
sufficient  to  detain  the  intruder  until  his  death." 
The  more  I  study  the  phenomena  of  vegelation,  the 
more  I  feel  convinced  on  ibis  poinl.     How  often  have 

1  heard  a  farmer  reply  to  an  observation  upon  the 
tardygrowth  of  turnips,^"They  will  notgrow  apace, 
until  their  leaves  are  large  enough  for  the  wind  to 
take  huld  of  tliein;"  and  this  is  only  because  plants 
cannot  lie  healthy  and  vigorous  without  exercise. 
Mr.  Knight  found  that  trees  which  were  regularly 
shaken  every  day  in  his  greenhouse,  grew  more  ra- 
pidly and  strong  than  others  which  were  kepi  still. 

The  .-timulating  powers  of  excremenlitiuus  manures 
arise  from  the  salts  of  ammonia  they  contain.  Sir  H. 
Davy  found  vegetation  assisted  by  solutions  of  muri- 
ate of  ammonia(  Sal  ammoniac,)  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia (Volatile  salt,)  and  acetate  of  ammonia.  Night- 
soil,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  uf  manures,  surpasses 
all  others  in  the  abundance  of  its  ammoniacal  consti- 
tuents in  tlie  proportion  ui  A  to  1.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  nearer  any  animal  approaches  to  man  in  the 
nature  of  ils  food,  the  more  fertil.zing  is  the  manure 
it  alTords.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  languishing  plant, 
one,  for  exam])le,  that  has  been  kept  very  lung  with 
its  roois  out  of  the  earth,  as  the  orange  trees  impotled 
frum  Italy,  &c.,  might  be  most  rapidly  recovered,  if 
its  stem  and  branches  were  steeped  in  a  tepid,  weak 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia;  and,  when  planted, 
an  uncorked  phial  of  the  solution  were  suspended  to 
one  of  the  blanches,  to  impregnate  the  atinosphcte 
slightly  with  Its  sliiiuilaiing  fumes. 


(From  the  New-York  Farmer.) 

SUPERIOR  COMPOSITION  FOR  TREKS. 

Extract  (/  a  letter  from  Hon.  J.  K.  Guernsey,  of 

P.tlsfiiid,  lo  fl'iii.  Prince  and  tens. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  send  you  the 

following  sia'en.eut,  respecting  the  composition  for 

trees. 

Many  inoculated  trees  are  greatly  injured,  and 
finally  lost  in  consequence  of  Ihe  length  of  lime  neces- 
sary to  heal  over  the  slock,  whero  it  is  cut  off,  when 
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[Dec.  13,  1S33. 


no  means  are  used  to  secure  it  from  exposure  lu  tlic  I  lime  and  one  gallon  of  water  to  one  gallon  of  olot;  but 

this  sululiou  THirst  not  be  given  to  fruit  trees,  as  it  will 
produce  the  effect  which  the  nitre  is  intendtd  to  reme- 
dy. It  will,  however,  piove  a  good  manure  fur  the 
cabbage  tribe,  as  asparagus,  celery,  Stc.  This  disco- 
very, which  I  consider  to  be  of  great  value,  I  made 
some  years  since;  and  as  it  is  not  merely  accidenial,  but 
the  results  of  a  regular  course  of  e.\periments,  made 
with  a  view  of  aseertaininif  the  nature  and  efl'ects  of 
the  food  of  plants,  and  is  founded  on  physiological  and 
chemical  principles,  it  will,  I  have  no  duubi,  lead  to 
the  estaolishment  of  a  much  more  perfect  system  of 
manuring  than  is  at  present  practised. 

1  am  sir,  yours,  &c. 

JuSKPH   H.AYWARD. 


air  and  wet. 

The  wood  dies  down  to  some  distance,  and  although, 
after  a  lime,  bark  and  new  wood  may  grow  over,  it 
finally  ruts,  and  destroys  the  tree.  The  sacne  is  true 
of  large  limbs  cut  off,  and  of  bark  knocked  off  by  ac- 
cident. To  prevent  this  the  following  cheap  and  ea- 
sily 3p|)lied  composition  is  the  best  remedy  1  liave 
found.  I  have  used  it  for  more  than  20  years,  witli 
almost  uniform  and  perfect  success. 

RKcirE. — Ono  part  say  one  (piart,  common  tar. 
Two  parts,  say  two  quarts,  chalk,  finely  pulverized, 
and  silled.  Put  the  tar  into  an  iron  kettle;  heat  it 
and  whilst  hot,  stir  in  the  chalk.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  boil  it  too  much,  either  when  first  made 
or  when  using  it,  as  that  will  make  it  too  hard  and 
brittle.  Should  it  by  accident  become  so,  add  far,  till 
sufficiently  soft.  When  to  be  used,  heat  it  over  either 
an  earthen  or  iron  portable  furnace,  or  fire  made  on 
the  ground  on  or  near  the  place  where  wanted,  so  as 
to  boil,  or  to  be  sufficiently  soft,  which  a  little  expe- 
rience will  show,  and  apply  it  with  a  small  iron  or 
wooden  spatula,  covering  the  wood  entirely  with  a 
thin  coat,  and  leaving  no  place  for  the  water  to  get 
under  the  composition.  It  will  remain  on  fur  years 
but  may  be  taken  off  whenever  the  bark  shall  have 
grown  over  the  wood.  It  will  be  found  upon  e.\ami- 
nation  that  there  is  no  dead  wood  under  it.  Any  one 
who  deliglits  in  seeing  fine  healthy  trees,  after  having 
once  fairly  tried  the  experiment,  will  never  abandon 
its  use.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  covering  the 
stumps  when  old  trees  are  headed  down.  This  com- 
position was  invented,  and  an  account  of  it  publish- 
ed, by  some  gentleman,  either  of  England  or  of  Scot- 
land, I  think  Sir  Arthur  St.  Clair,  soon  after  Forsyth 
first  published  the  account  of  his  composition  fur  heal- 
ing wounds  in  fruit  trees,  which  is  very  troublesome 
to  make,  and  still  more  so  to  use.  It  is,  probably, 
known  to  many  horticulturists,  but  ought  to  be  known 
to  all  who  cultivate  fruit  trees;  and  if  you  think  the 
publication  of  these  remarks  will  be  useful,  they  are 
at  your  service. 


(From  Loudon's  Gardener's  M.igazine.) 
WATERING  FRUIT  TREKS,  &c. 
Sib; — It  is  well  known,  that  although  trees  of  the 
peach,  apticul,  plum,  apple,  &.';.  are,  well  furnished 
with  blossom  buds,  the  blossoms  often  fail  in  then- 
impregnation,  and  fall  off,  and,  when  they  are  im- 
pregnated and  set,  they  fall  off  at  stoning;  freiiuenlly 
although  they  survive  the  stunini^',  they  become  pre- 
maturely ripe  and  fall  off,  and  very  few,  if  any  of  the 
fruit  attain  maturity;  while  those  which  do,  become 
vapid  and  without  flavor. 

These  failures  I  have  proved  to  be  the  effect  of  un- 
wholesome food;  and  having  found  a  remedy  in  a  sim- 
ple preparation,  I  beg  the  favor  of  such  of  your  read- 
ers as  have  an  opportunity,  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  and 
to  slate  the  result.  Having  selected  a  tree  that  is  in 
good  condition,  and  well  furnished  with  blo':som  buds, 
just  as  the  blossoms  are  beginning  to  expand,  take  a 
potato  fork,  and  with  it  make  holes  all  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  sjiace  occupied  by  the  roots  (which  extend 
as  far  from  the  stem  as  the  branches,)  at  about  18 
inches  apart,  by  forcing  in  the  fork  to  the  full  deptli  of 
its  tines,  and  giving  it  a  gentle  heave  by  pressing  on 
the  end  of  the  hantlle;  then,  having  dissolved  some 
nitre  in  water,  (in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  three 
gallons  of  water,)  fill  the  holes  with  the  solution. 
No  manure  must  be  given;  but  if,  after  the  stoning  of 
the  fruit,  the  tree  should  appear  to  be  uneipial  to 
sustaining  its  crop  of  fruit,  the  following  preparation 
may  be  given,  in  the  same  manner  astlie  nitre:— To  one 
gallon  of  blood,  add  one  gallon  of  waleraudone  ounce 
of  potash;  stir  the  itiixlure  well,  and  let  it  stand  fur  a 
week  or  ten  days;  then  pnurofTihe  solution  from  the  clot 
and,  mixing  nnegallonul' this  liquid  with  four  gallons  of 
water,  give  it  lollie  trees  as  above.  The  remaining  clot 
may  be  dissolved  by  adding  to  it  one  quart  of  slacked 


ON  CANKER  IN  FRUIT  TREES 

The  chief  cau.-es  of  canker  in  fruit  trees  are  the 
had  qucdity  of  the  .s\,i7,    the  tvant  of  ctimnte,  and   the 
scions   being    wrought  on   stuchs    either  ho'dv    or 
softer  in  iheir  nature  than  themselves.     Trees  often 
do  very  well  for  four  or  five  years  until  the  roots  have 
penetrated  down  into  ihe  subsoil,  then  the  roois  are 
put  upon  hard  labor,   the  nnnrishmenl  they  collect  is 
poor  and  scanty,  and  not  adequate  to  support  and  keep 
up  the  stature  of  the  trees.      On  cutting  the  young 
wood  it  will  be  found  to  bo  of  a  reddish  color  at  Ihe 
heari;the  bark  will  crack  in  several   places   during 
winter;  and  when  the  trees  begin  to  push  in  spring, 
many  of  the  last   year's  shouts   will   be   found  dead, 
others  will  grow  till  midsummer,  then  the  leaves  will 
flag  or  fade,  and  two   or  three  feet  of  the  extremities 
die,  and  this  will  be  Ihe  case  every  year  until  at  last 
it  will  end  in  the  death  of  Ihe  tree.     The  best  reme- 
dy is  to  cut  off  the   peri)endicular  mots  as  well  as  all 
the  infected  parts,  at  the  same  lime  filling-  up  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench  all  round  and  under  the  tree  with 
new  soil,  which  should   be  repealed    every   three  or 
four  years     Fruit  trees  should  never  be  deep  planted; 
if  the  roots  be  three  or  four   inches  below  the  surface 
it  is  suflicient,  when  the  trees  are  firmly  slaked.     In 
trimming,  all  the  perpendicular  roots  should  be  cut 
off,  and  the  horizontal  ones  spread  out,  if  ihey  be  long, 
cut  them  a  little  to  encourage  fibres.     The  way  can- 
ker is  produced  from  want  of  clirnale  is,  when  ihetrees 
are  swelling  up  iheir  buds  or  some  of  them  are  even 
expanded,  the  severe  wealhcr,   which  oflen  happens 
earlv  in  the  spring,  slops  the  flowing  of  the  sap  in  it.-; 
passages,  and  the  buds  and  flowers  are  injured;  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  spots  like  blisters  appear  on  the  last 
year's    wood,    which   afterwards   crack    and   become 
cankered:  and  thus  checks  may  be  experienced  more 
or  less  through  Ihe  whole  summer.     The  graiiing  ap- 
ple or  pear  scions  on  slocks  not  congenial    to  them  is 
apt  to  produce  canker.     The  foliage  of  the  crabjioints 
out  the   luliaKP  of  ihe  graft  suitable    to  be    put  on  it. 
Crabs  of  small  and   jirickly  w-ood  will   not  support  a 
soft  swelled  leaved  scion   long;  they   may  continue  a 
year;  two  at  most  will  show  ilie  disagreement. 

[Cal.HoH.  Trans. 


plant  them  by   inserting  them  horizontally   into  the 
sides  id  the  elevated  beds,  about  a  foot  apart;  and  in  a 
quincuncial  manner;  so  that  the  bottom  part  of  tlie  root 
is  ab  Hit  six  or  seven  inches  below  the  surface,  and  the 
lop  or  crown  end  of  the  root  stands  a  little  out  of  the 
side  of  the  bed,  remarking  that  the  roots  are  lo  be  in- 
clined a  little,  so  that  their  lower  extremity  is  rather 
deeper  ihan  iheir  upper.     In  the  lalter  end  of  June 
or  some  lime  in  July,  lake  and  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
knife  all  the  lateral  fibres  of  each  root,  which  is  done 
by  placing  the  font  on  the  lower  extremity,  and  care- 
fully lifting  liie  routs  out  of  ihe  ground  as  far  as  may 
be   nece^sary.     This   operation  is  p.  rformed  two  or 
three  limes  every  summer.     \Vhen  the  operation  is 
over,  rejdace  the  routs  as  before,  and  coier  them  with 
mould.     The  rools  or  fibres  which  are  left  at  the  end 
of  ihe  main  rout  undisturbed  are  sufficient  lo  nourish 
Ihe  plant.     In  the  third  year  ihe  ruois  have  attained 
their  full  si-^e.     Laying  the  rools  horizunially  has  the 
advantage,  that  they  are  easily  taken  out  uf  the  ground 
without  breaking;   while  culling  oft"  Ihe  side  roots 
makes  the  main  root  j  row  straight  and   thick.     It  is 
advisable  to  plant  a  bed  every  year. 

[London  Hort.  Tram. 


CULTUHE    OF   THE   HOUSE   RADISH    IN 
DENMARK  AND  GERJIANY. 

The  horse  radish  delights  in  a  good  rich  and  moist 
loam,  and  rather  a  shaded  situation.  The  ground 
must  be  trenched  and  manured  the  year  before  jilant- 
ing.  In  the  autumn,  when  Ihe  old  roots  are  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  select  all  the  small  side  rools  from 
nine  lo  twelve  inches  in  length,  ai.d  as  thick  as  a 
quill  or  ihereabouls;  lie  tliem  in  bunches,  and  preserve 
them  in  sand  in  a  place  protpcled  from  the  frost  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  planting  is  commenced  in  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  April.  In  dry  wcaiher,  di- 
vide the  ground  into  beds  four  feet  wide,  which,  with 
ihe  mould  out  uf  ihe  alleys,  should  be  raised  about  a 
couple  of  inches  higher  in  the  middle  than  the  sides 
of  ihe  beds.  Wilh'a  w-oollen  oluth  ruboffall  ihe  la- 
teral fibres  from  the  rools,  and  also  pare  ufl'each  ex- 
tremity,   so   that  the   wounds  may  be   fresh,  then 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
Seedltngs  from  Gr.aftep  .\nd  Uxgr.afted 

Fnurr  TuKES. 

We  laU'ly  thought  the  Indian  peach  had  produced 
no  distinguishable  sub-variety-  We  had  seen  a 
great  many  seedlings  of  that  kind  which  were  not 
distinguishable  from  each  other;  but  we  have  very 
lately  had  occular  proof  that  when  the  parent  tree 
grows  amongst  other  kinds,  the  offspring  is  liable  to 
vary.  In  one  small  lot  we  have  seen  a  number  of 
seedlings,  all  sprung  from  seedlings,  some  ripening 
their  fruit  several  vpeeks  bef:)re  others,  and  some 
having  fi-uit  of  a  much  finer  red  than  others;  yet  all 
of  it  has  the  long  oval  shape  and  the  tartness  of  the 
Indian  peach. 

By  these  observations  we  are  therefore  confirmed 
in  our  former  opinion  that  the  offspring  of  seedlings, 
under  similar  circumstances,  are  as  liable  to  vary  as 
the  offspring  of  grafted  trees. 

If  we  were  called  on  to  give  a  reason  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  contrary  opinion,  -.ve  should  suggest  that 
it  sprung,  like  other  erroneous  opinions,  from  a  ne- 
glect to  take  into  view  all  the  facts.  ^  \Vhere  only 
one  kind  is  cultivated,  the  offspring  is  not  subject  to 
the  changes  arising  from  hybridism;  neither  would 
the  offspring  of  any  other  solitary  variety,  though 
grafted,  be  subject  to  those  changes.  Those  who 
graft  how-cver,  are  the  most  likely  to  introduce  dif- 
ferent kinds  which  will  almost  as  certainly  introduce 
changes  in  the  seedlings.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
mistake  one  cause  for  another. 


Why  are  eggs  preserved  by  rubbing  them  wilh 
butler? 

Because  the  butter  closes  the  pores  in  Ihe  shell,  by 
which  the  communication  of  the  embryo  wilh  the 
external  air  takes  place.  The  embryo  is  not,  how- 
ever, thus  killed.  Varnish  has  a  similar  effect.— 
Reaunuir  covered  eggs  with  spirit  varnish,  and  found 
them  callable  of  producing  chickens  after  two  years, 
when  the  varnish  was  carefully  removed. 

Why  is  the  coloring  of  cheese  unobjeclionable,  pro- 
vided it  is  genuine? 

Because  the  seed,  or  arnolta,  by  which  the  co- 
loring is  pioduced.  is  slightly  purgalive  and  stoma- 
chic." It  is  produced  by  a  bush,  or  small  tree,  mostly 
tropical. 

Why  does  oiled  silk,  or  other  air-light  covering, 
laid  on  a  bed,  preserve  greater  wanolh  than  an  ad- 
ditional blanket  or  more? 

Because  the  oiled  silk  prevents  ihe  ventilation  of 
the  person  by  the  slow  passage  of  air,  as  through  the 
texture  of  the  blanket. 
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RURAIi  HOONOT/m:. 


(From  the  Northern  Farmer. 
SALT  FOR  SHEEP. 

In  a  conversation  with  us,  very  recently,  an  intel- 
ligent agriculturist  wlio  liad  hestowed  considerable 
attention  on  tlio  sheep  business,  advanced  the  doc- 
trine,  that  salt  was  injurious  to  sheep  in  the  winter 
season,  when  confined  to  dry  fodder;  and  that  none 
should  be  given  them  during  the  winter,  nor  in  the 
spring,  till  after  they  had  been  sliorn.  He  said  seve- 
ral years  of  experience  had  proved  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, that  sheop  thus  treated  were  more  free  from 
disease;  and  would  generally,  be  entirely  free  from 
that  disgusting  accumulation  of  filth  about  the  hind 
part  of  the  fleece,  so  common  at  the  season  of  shear- 
incr.  This  was  now  to  us;  and,  we  were  induced  to 
examine  some  of  the  standard  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Daubenton  recommends  salt  to  be  given  to  sheep 
in  Franco,  in  cold  weather,  also  when  the  weather 
is  foggy,  or  wlien  it  rains  or  snows;  but  says,  it 
should  be  given  in  small  quantities;  as  too  much 
heats,  or  injures  thorn.  Livingston,  however,  in- 
forms us,  that  in  Spain,  no  salt  is  given  to  the  trav- 
elling flocks  in  the  winter,  nor  on  their  journey;  but 
when  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  summer  pas- 
ture, they  ara  allowed  as  much  as  they  will  eat. — 
No  reason,  however,  is  assigned,  for  not  giving  salt 
in  the  winter;  but  much,  undoubtedly,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  uniform  practice,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
slicplicrds  of  Spain.  ■  Such  authority  is,  no  doubt,  a 
sufiicient  warrant  for  trying  the  c.\|)ijrinieni.  It 
will  probably  bo  a  safe  one;  and,  may  result  in  im- 
portant benefits  to  the  owners  of  flocics. 

MODE  OF  KEEPING  APPLES. 

When  the  fruit  h  quite  lipe  commence  gathering, 
taking  care  not  to  bruise  any  of  them.  They  are  then 
to  be  carried  to  the  fruit  room,  and  placed  thinly  on 
shelves,  with  proper  divisions,  so  as  to  keep  each  va- 
riety distinct,  allow  them  free  air  for  six  or  eight  days, 
then  procure  a  quantity  of  sand  which  is  dried  tho- 
roughly on  the  flue,  and  mix  with  it  one  pound  of 
powdered  nitre  to  each  bushel  of  sand,  then  dry  the 
jars  thoroughly;  thfse  jars  should  be  made  of  glazed 
stone  ware,  and  in  a  conical  shape,  to  throw  the 
weight  on  the  jars  and  relieve  the  fruit.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  eight  days,  examinp  the  fruitand  wipe  each 
fruit  carefully  with  a  soft  towel.  (Never  allow  the 
fruit  to  sweat,  fur  although  recommended  by  many  it 
is  hurtful  to  the  flavor,  injurious  to  the  appearance, 
and  renders  the  fruit  insipid  and  me:ily  )  Put  a 
quantity  of  the  mixed  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar; 
then  place  a  layer  of  fruit  in  such  a  way  that  each 
apple  may  be  kept  apart,  cover  them  with  the  sand, 
again  place  a  tier,  and  go  on  thus  till  the  jar  be  filled 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  top;  this  upper  space  fill 
with  sand,  seal  the  tops  with  putty-lime,  attacliing  a 
ticket  descriptive  of  the  fruit.  Sec.  &c.  The  jars  are 
to  be  kept  in  a  ruuui  free  from  frost. —  Cal.  Ilort.  Soc. 


2»ZXS0i:iiZ.ANII0US. 


Horses  and  Cattle. — An  intelligent  farmer  of  this 
town  has  communicated  to  us,  what  he  says,  is  an  ef- 
fectnal  remedy  against  injury  to  horses  and  cattle,  who 
may  have  eaten  ton  much  grain:  It  is  simply  to  admin- 
ister a  pint  of  melted  hog's  lard  as  soon  as  the  fact  is 
discovered.  He  says  he  has  tried  the  experiment  a 
number  of  times,  and  always  with  success. — JVorridge- 
tcoek  Journal. 


Enjoyment  is  not  found  so  much  in  luxuries  as  in 
simple  dishes.  Fried  apples  are  better  and  more 
wholesome  than  expensive  preserves. 

Woollens  sliould  be  washed  in  very  hot  suds  and  hot 
linsed.     Lukewarm  water  shrinks  them. 

Suet  and  lard  keep  better  in  tin  than  earthen 
vessels. 


(From  the  Northern  Farmer.) 

OBSTACLES  TO  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  AG- 
RICULTURAL SCIENCE. 
Messrs  Editors: — An  opinion  prevails  to  a  great 
extent  among  farmers,  that  success  in  agricultural 
pursuits  depends  more  on  the  number  of  a^res  culti- 
vated, than  on  the  science  and  skill  of  the  cultivator — 
more  on  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed,  than  on  the 
skill  with  which  it  is  applied. 

This  opinion  might  been  just,  fifty  years  ago,  in 
some  sections  of  New  England  (so  far  as  respected 
the  immediate  profits  of  cultivation.)  when  the  lands 
were  new  and  unexhausted  of  those  principles  of  fer- 
tility, which  had  been  accumulating  for  thousands  of 
years,  by  the  decompositiin  of  vegetable  matter:  but 
such  opinous  now,  in  their  effects,  must  be  rui- 
nous to  the  country,  as  they  form  the  most  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  such  knowledge 
and  practical  skill,  as  would  enable  us  to  restore  to  its 
original  fertility,  the  lands  which  our  fathers  have  ex- 
hausted by  such  injudicious  husbandry.  It  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  the  farmer  who  has  been  brought  up 
under  the  influence  of  such  opinions,  should  still  pur- 
sue the  course,  which  his  father  pursued,  with  such 
apparent  success.  True,  he  is  unsuccessful,  is  fal- 
hiig  in  debt,  and  perhaps  his  farm  is  mortgaged;  but 
he  attributes  his  want  of  success,  to  unfavorable  sea- 
suiiS,  misfortune,  or  other  circumstances  beyond  his 
omtrul;  wilhoul  once  stopping  to  reflect,  that  the  en- 
lire  diflercnt  condition  of  his  farm  requires  an  equally 
diflerent  course  ot  cultivation.  Prejudices,  in  favor 
cf  old  modfs  and  tdd  principles,  shut  out  all  enquiry 
funn  this  whole  class  of  farmers.  Ask  them,  why 
they  do  not  subscribe  for  some  one  of  the  agricultural 
papers,  which  are  read  with  so  much  eagerness,  by 
our  most  intelligent  and  successful  farmers,  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  their  knowledge  on  these  subjects 
is  i.lready  more  extensive  than  their  power  to  exe- 
cu!e;  that  they  possess  all  the  skill  necessary,  but 
thai  they  have  not  the  means  of  commanding  the  la- 
bor lequisite  lo  make  the  improvements  ihey  wish. 

Another  important  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  cor- 
rect knowleilge  on  agricultural  subjects,  is  the  pre- 
vailing taste,  among  farmers,  as  well  as  all  other  clas- 
ses, fur  local  politics.  Many  of  our  farmers  have  so 
much  of  the  care  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  their 
hands,  that  they  are  compelled  to  neglect  their  own 
private  aflairs.  This  is,  no  doubt,  what  is  understood 
1(1  hH  palrioti,m,  in  these  days;  but  it  is  must  certain- 
ly bad  husbandry.  Ask  one  of  these  politicians  to 
subscribe  for  an  agricultural  pajier,  and  he  will  tell 
you,  he  is  taking,  one,  two,  and  perhaps  three  politi- 
cal iiev.spapers,  for  which  he  pays;  and  perhaps,  has 
two  or  three  others  sent  to  him  without  pay.  This 
is  almost  sure  to  be  the  case  with  such  prominent  po- 
liticians as  have  neglected  their  own  aflairs,  for  the 
puhlii:  good;  or,  what  is  precisely  the  same  thing,  for 
the  good  of  office-seekers.  This  class,  therefore, 
have  neither  taste  nor  time,  for  improving  either  their 
farms  or  their  understandings,  they  are  full  of  busi- 
ness and  buslle,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
till  some  revolution  of  the  political  wheel  divests  them 
of  all  their  consequence;  and  then,  it  is  loo  late  for 
them  to  learn  first  principles,  or  attend  to  the  more 
humble  business  of  agriculture. 

Neither  of  these  classes  can  be  prevailed  on  to  sub- 
scribe for,  or  read  agricultural  papers;  for  the  one  class 
is  loo  wise  already  to  profit  by  them,  and  the  other 
too  busy  to  attend  lo  the  humble  science  which  they 
teach. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
this  important  science,  is  that,  that  class  of  our  citi- 
zens, who  patronize  agricultural  publications,  and 
who  really  believe  in  their  great  utility  in  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  are  too  sparing  of 
their  influence  and  of  their  pens  on  this  subject. 


Every  intelligent  farmer  who  reads  an  agricultural 
publication,  should  feel  interest  sufficient,  to  induce 
him  to  communicate  something,  once  a  year  at  least, 
on  this  subject,  fur  publication;  and  he  might  also,  if 
he  would  exert  his  influence  on  other.-;,  (and  such  in- 
dividuals always  possess  influence)  furnish  without 
much  trouble  to  himself,  one  additional  subscriber  to 
such  a  paper,  annually.  In  this  way  much  might  be 
added  to  the  value  of  these  publicaliuns,  and  their  be- 
nefits be  much  more  widely  extended. 

The  obstacles,  however,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
can  never  be  removed,  till  a  spirit  of  inquiry  shall  be 
awakened  among  farmers,  till  tiiey  shall  believe  it  ne- 
cessary to  read  and  examine,  as  well  as  lo  labor;  nor 
until  they  are  convinced  thai  science  is  as  necessary 
to  success,  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  as  in  any 
other  business  of  life. 

Agricola. 

Portsmoulh ,  Xov.  22,  1833. 


PRICE  OF  SHEEP. 

Immense  droves  of  Sheep  have  been  bought  up  in 
Ohio  this  season,  and  driven  to  Western  New-York. 
One  engaged  extensively  in  purchasing  for  the  dro- 
veis,  has  estimated  the  number  driven  from  Ohio  this 
season  at  200,000,  which,  he  says,  are  purchased  at 
an  average  of  about  one  dollar  per  head.  We  fear 
that  our  farmers  do  not  understand  the  value  of  that 
kind  of  property  to  the  butchers,  and  that  the  counlry 
will  be  drained  too  low  of  that  valuable  animal.  On 
that  subject  we  have  copied  on  our  first  page  a  short 
article  from)  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer,  published  at 
llochesler,  N.  Y.  the  place  where  a  large  proportion 
of  these  sheep  are  butchered,  If  the  ca!cul;ition  of 
Goodsell  is  correct,  if  sheep  are  worth  on  au  average 
to  the  butchers  ^2  C2i  each,  two  liundred  thousand, 
are  worth  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars; and,  if  our  informant  is  correct  they  were  ob- 
tained for  two  hundred  thousand.  We  will  allow 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting, driving,  and  butchering,  and  ten  thousand  lor 
incidentals,  and  it  will  leave  two  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  dollars  for  netl  profits  to  the  speculators. 
A  heavy  tax  on  the  industry  of  Ohio  farmers  on  this 
one  article.  We  hope  our  farmers  and  mechanics 
may  not  be  obliged  to  pay  it  over  again  in  the  in- 
creased price  of  woollen  cloths- 

{IVcslerii  O.  Courier. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  GREAT! 

As  it  is  become  common  now-a-days  to  note  the  pe- 
regrinations of  all  distinguished  characters,  and  the 
various  incidents  connected  therewith,  we  shall  be  ex- 
cused for  announcing  some  movements  that  have  lately 
come  under  our  observation,  which  we  think  quite  as 
interesting  as  most  of  those  with  which  ihe  papers 
are  teeming  in  many  pans  of  the  country. 

A  week  or  ten  days  since,  a  lot  of  very  fine  cattle, 
of  the  Improved  Durham  Short  Horned  Stock,  con- 
sisting of  1  bull,  3  years  old,  2  cows,  a  heil'er  and  a 
calf,  )iurchased  by  I\Ir.  D.  Sultun,  from  Col.  Povvel, 
near  Philadelphia,  passed  through  this  place  on  their 
road  to  Kentucky.  The  bull,  having  given  out,  some 
distance  back,  was  hauled  in  a  wagon.  Mr.  Sutton 
paid  liberal  prices  for  these  beautiful  animals.  We 
have  good  authority  for  stating  that  the  bull  cost 
$1,000— Ihe  cow  and  calf  $700— the  other  cow  $300, 
and  the  heifer  §300. 

On  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  F.  J.  Cope's  bull  Prince, 
was  driven  through  town,  on  his  road  to  Washino-ton, 
Pa.  having  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Alexander  Reed, 
of  that  place.  VVe  are  sorry  that  this  animal  wa3 
not  purchased  and  kept  in  this  county.  The  want  of 
enterprize  in  our  farmers,  is  driving  every  thing  good 
from  amongst  us;  and  Ihe  more  liberal  of  other  places 
are  profiting  by  their  carelessness. 

$y-Mr.  Cope  has  yet  one  thorough  bred  Bull  for 
sale.     Is  there  no  redeeming  spirit  here  ? 

[  IVeslmorelanU  Intelligencer 
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trices  Cvrrent  in  A'ew  Voik,  December  7. 
Beeswax,  yellow,  -'la  — .      Collon,  Kew  Orleans,  .14 

a  I5J;  Uplaud,  .12a  .14;   Alabama,  . a. .     Collon 

Bagging:,  Hemp,   jJ.  --0  a  .2-2;  l-'lax,  .IS  a  .10.       FUx, 

American,  -0  «--.  Flaxseed,  "  liush.  clean,  14.00  a ; 

rough,  12. "8  a  13.00;    iVoiir,  N.  Vork,  bbl.3.00  a  5.50; 

Canal,  6.56  a  5.S1;    Ualt.  Ilonardst.  G.J5  a ;    Kh'il 

oily  mills,  6.15  a  C. 88;  country,  5.75  a  6. UO;    Alexand'a, 

6.00  a ;  Fredericksburg, a ;   Pelersburg, 

a  — — ;  Rye  flour,  3. la  a ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.    S.6J  n  3.15,  per  lilid.    16.50  a GVniii,  Wheal, 

Norlh, o ;  \  ir.  1.17  o  1.18;    Uyc,  isorlh,  .75  a 

80;  Corn,  Vel.  North,  .70  a  .74.  Barley,  .65  o— ; 
Oats,  Soulh  and  North,  .35  a  — ;  Peas,  while,  dry,  7  bu. 
7.00  o  7.50;  Beans,  7  bu.  10.00  o  12.()0; /'lorisionSjBeef, 
mess,  8.75  a  9  00;  prime,  5.50  a  6.00;  cargo,  5.50  a 
6.75;  Pork,  mess,  bbl.  14.50  a  15.25  prime,  10.50  a 
11.26;  Lard,  10  o  — 

BOOKS— ADUri'lUNAL. 
Just  received   at  this  cslablijhnient,  and  for  sale  the 
following  books,  viz: 
Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Silk,  from  tlic  Nalu-       cts. 

ralist, 6 

The  Gentleman's  Pocket  Farrier,  by  F.  Tuffnell,  .la 
Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Ornamental  Flowers 

by  Roland  tjrcen,         .....  -37 

The  American  Farrier,  by  H.  L.  Bnrnum,         .  -75 

The  Practical  Cardcner,  containing  direclions 
for  cultivating  a  great  variety  of  Garden  Ve- 
getables and  fruits,  with  a  Calcndarial  Index 
pointing  out  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Gardener  in  every  month  in  the  year,  &c.  fee.  -37 
1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 
.American  Farmer  Establishment. 


POIiNTER  PUPPIES. 

1  h  ave  for  sale,  four  male  and  three  female  Pointer 
Puppies  littered  22d  November,  they  are  of  the  very 
best  blood,  and  are  all  most  beautifully  formed,  and 
marked,  being  white  wiili  liver  spots.  Price  §10  each, 
deliverable  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  weaned,  say  10th 
of  January.  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

.^mericoii  Farnur  Eslablisliment. 


CLOVERSEED— AGENCY. 

Those  who  want  Cloverseed,  shall,  by  inclosing  to 
mo  the  cash,  have,  it  selected  with  the  greatest  care 
and  forwarded  as  directed.  I  do  not  at  present  keep 
the  article,  but  will  purchase  it  on  commission  with 
care  and  punctuality.  This  is  a  good  lime  for  procur- 
ing it.  I.I.HITCHCOCK. 

ORCHARD  CRASS. 
Is  scarce  and  high.     Those  wlio  have  any  to  dispose 
of,  can  now  get  a  good  price.     I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
^imer.  Farmer  Establishment. 


DUKHAiM  BULL  CALF. 
I  have  the  selling  of  a  thoroue;hhred  Durham  Short- 
horn bull  calf,  four  or  live  months  olil,  a  very  tine  ani- 
mal, for  $100.  I.I.HITCHCOCK, 

^imericnn  Furnier  Eslublishment. 


.TACK. 
I  have  for  sale  a  young  Jack,  three  years  old,  and  of 
course  without  an  tstablisijed   character  as  a  foal  get- 
ter,  but  he   \sill  be   sold   very  low,  say  «.100,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  owner  has  no  use  for  him. 
Address  I.  1-  HITCHCOCK, 

•■Jnicricaii  Furmir  Eslabtisbment. 
A  good  Jenny  is  wanted  by  the  owner  of  this  Jack. 

RAMS  AND  EWES. 

One  Ram   of   last  spring's   yeaning,  of  the  purest 
BakewcU  blood,  al  f7o. 

One  do.  one  and  a  half  year's  old,  u-ilh  a  defect*  at  $50. 

Two  of  the  mixed  blood  of  the  Bakewell  and  South- 
down, at  $25  each. 

Several  Ewes  of  the  pure  Bakewcll  blood  at  J50. 

These  beautiful  and  valuable  animals,  may   be  had 
by  application  to  I.  I-  HITCHCOCK, 

^imerican  Farmer  Eslabtishmetit. 

"His  testicles  are  alicays  up  in  his  body — in  every 
other  respect  he  is  a  very  line  ram. 


I'RUIT  TREES. 
All  orders  for  Fruit  Trees,  will  be  executed  with 
exactness  and  promptitude,  at  this  Establishment. 

We  have  no  nursery  of  our  own  yet  forward  enough 
to  sell  Iron),  but,  v\e  think  we  know  where  to  gel 
trees  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  also,  where  to  not  get 
them.  We  charge  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  of  orders,  at  the  nursery  prices.  This  is  the 
best  season  for  transplanting,  and  we  remind  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends,  ihal  we  are  ready  to  serve  them. 
I.  1  HITCHCOCK, 
Jlmerican  Farmer  Establishment. 


NEW    CHINESE  MULBERRY. 

(J\luriis  Jliiltkaiilis.) 

1  have  concluded  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  tree,  to 
60  cents  per  plant,  or  go  per  dozen.  The  public  ought 
to  be  aware  of  the  very  important  ditlcrence  between 
trees  of  this  variety  on  their  own  roots,  aud  those  en- 
grafted on  White  Mulberry  stocks,  one  of  the  former, 
being  worth  a  duzeu  of  the  latter. 

Those  1  oU'er,  are  not  only  rooted  plants,  but  of  very 
fine  size  and  shape.  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

DURHAM  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

1  have  the  selling  of  a  very  superior  Durham  Short- 
horn bull,  two  years  old.  i'rice  ^250 — and  of  another, 
four  years  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respect. — 
Price  §350.     Address  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he 
is  prepared  to  supply  his  customers  with  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Borland's  Spruig  Concave  THRESHING  MA- 
CHINE, which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by 
Col.  Edward  Lloyd  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who 
give  it  the  decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing 
Machine  they  have  ever  seen.  1  can  furnish  a  number 
of  these  Threshing  iNlachines,  now  ready  for  delivery 
separate  from  the  horse  powers. 

1  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  sis  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  1  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

1  have  in  store  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  I  endeavor  to  man- 
ufacture in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  materials, 
and  to  atl'ord  them  on  reasonable  terms  with  a  liberal 
discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  I  have  likewise  on 
hand,  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
suitable  for  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OR- 
CHARD GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorsey's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately,  Timothy,  Clover  and 
Orchard  GRASS  SEEDS,  for  which  cash  will  be 
given.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 
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FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  &.C. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOOR  E.cifer  lor  sale  at  their  Nursery, 
three  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Bel-Air  roads,  a  very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
and  Catawba;  and  other  Grape  PLANTS  and  CUT- 
TINGS, Also,  ornamental  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
among  which  are  jVorus  Multicnulis,  and  Italian  White 
Mulberry  for  feeding  Silk  Worms,  Chinese  Alianthus  or 
Tree  of  Heaven,  English  Elm,  Sugar  and  Silver  Leaf 
Maple,  Horse  Chesnut,  Madeira  Nut  or  English  W'alnut, 
Silver  Leaf  Poplar,  Tulip  Tree,  and  a  great  assortment 
of  ROSES  and  other  Ornamental  TREES  and  Shrubs, 
all  of  which  are  larger  and  more  thrifty  than  any  of- 
fered to  Ihe  public  heretofore  by  them— the  season 
proper  for  transplanting  has  arrived,  the  senior  part- 
ner who  resides  at  their  Nursery  and  Farm  will  take 
pleasure  in  showing  to  visiters  their  extensive  planta- 
tions. If  five  hundred  agd  upwards  of  Peach  or  Ap- 
ple Trees  are  taken  direct  from  the  Nursery  by  one 
person,  without  packing,  20  per  cent,  will  be  deducted 
from  the  very  low  prices  as  named  in  Nursery  Cata- 
logue for  1834,  just  published,  which  see  for  further 
particulars;  annexed  to  Catalogue  are  some  useful  in- 
structions on  planting  trees,  time  of  sowing  seed,  &c. 
to  be  had  al  the  Nursery  or  Store,  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  streets,  gratis,  where  orders  if  left  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  care  and  despatch.  Nov.  15. 


Tobacco.— Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.50.— Crop,  common,  4.00  a  5.00; 
brown  and  red,  4.50  o  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  o  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.0U  a   15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a  20.00;  fine  yellow, 

18.00  a  25.00— Virginia,  4.00  a Rappaha"onock, 

3.00  n  4.00.— Kentucky,  4.50  a  8.00.  The  inspections 
of  the  «cek  comprise  158  hhds.  Maryland;  55  bhds. 
Ohio;  6  hhds  Kentucky,  and  2  bhds.  Pennsylvania— to- 
tal 221  hhds. 

Flour.— Best  white  wheat  family,  6.76  a  7.25;  2d. 

quality,  6.25  o6.75;  super  Howard  street,  5.624  a6.75; 
(wagon    price,   6.50  a   5.624;)  city  mills,  5.624  a  6.75; 

city  mills,  extra,  5.87  a Cork  Mlal,  for  domestic 

use,  1.31  per  100  lbs.;  do.  yellow  kiln  dried,  3.31  per 
bbl.  and  14.75  per  hhd.— Grain,  red  wheat,  1.05  a  1.14; 
white  do  1.15  a  1.25.— Cork,  old  yellow,  52  a—;  white, 
51  a  — , — new,  yellow,  52  a  — ;  white  51  a  — ; — 

in  the  ear,  2.50  a per  bbl.;    Rye,  66  a   68;  chop 

rye,  per   100  lbs.   1.50  a  Oats,  35  o  36 Beans, 

1.50  o . — Peas,  red  eye,  60  a — ;  black  eye,  75  a 

— ;  lady  peas,  1.00  a — .—Cloverseed,  5.00  a  6.t'0. — 

Timothy,  2.50  a  3.00. — Orchard  Grass,  3.00  a ; 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.50  a ;  Herd's,  1.25  a  — 

Lucerne  37i  a  —  lb. — Barley,  —  a  Flaxseed, 

1.624  0  1.76. -Cotton,  Va.  134  "  144;  Lou.  '6  al7;  Alab. 
14  a  16;  Tenn.  134   "  I'^ii   Upland  14  o  16— Whiskey, 

hhds.    1st   p.  2*4   a  — ;   in  bbls.  29  a   30.- Wool, 

tVashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  70;  American 
Full  Blood,  50  a  55;  three  quarters  do.  45  o  50;  half 
do.  40  a  45;  quarter  do.  33  a  40;  common  34  a  37. — 
Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35;  American 
Full  Blood,  26  n  30;  three  quarters  do.  24  a  26;  half 
do.  22  a  24;  quarter  do.  22  a  24;  common,  22  o  24  — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  $165  o  ISO;  country,  dew  rotted,  6 
a  7c.  lb.  water  rolled,  7  a  Sc. — Feathers,  374  a  . — 
Plaster   Paris,   per  ton,    3.874  a — ;  ground,    1.374   a 

bbl. — Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

a  35.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  75.00  a  85.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  5.00  a  5.50.— Oak  wood,  2.75  a  3.50;  Hickory, 
4.25  O4.50;  Pine,  2.60. 
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Baltimore,  Fridav,  Dec.  20,  1833. 

Live  Stock  Breeding  and  Management — We 
have  commenced,  and  shall  liereafter  continue  to 
give  more  particular  attention  tlian  heretofore  to  the 
subject  of  live  stock,  in  reference  to  the  agricultural 
interest  of  our  country.  Indeed  we  propose  to  make 
this,  henceforward,  one  of  the  regular  departments 
of  the  American  Farmer;  and  may  perhaps,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ne.xt  volume,  add  something 
indicative  of  this  subject  to  tlie  title  of  the  paper. — 
We  have  on  hand  a  considerable  stock  of  very  in- 
structive printed  matter  on  this  subject,  and  have 
also  the  promise  of  assistance  from  some  of  the  most 
eminent  stock  breeders  and  dairymen  in  this  coun- 
try. We  sliall  endeavor  to  add  to  the  interest  of 
of  our  paper  by  this  change  in  its  management,  and 
hope  our  readers  will  second  our  efforts  by  giving  us 
their  ideas  and  observations  in  this  department  of 
rural  economy,  as  well  as  on  agriculture  in  general. 


"Universal  Education." — It  is  cheering  to  per- 
ceive, as  we  do  by  our  exchange  papers,  evidence  of 
an  increasing  attention  to  the  great  subject  of  edu- 
cation, in  almost  ail  parts  of  our  country.     We  ob- 
serve that  societies,  lyceum?,  and  other  associations 
for  its  promotion,  are  becoming  very  common  in  the 
great  and  powerful  west;  and  that  their  efforts  are 
seconded  very  cordially  by  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
conductors  of  the  public  press.     The   Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  also,  in  his  late  message,  took  par- 
ticular pains   to  press  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  of  that  great  state;  and  we  are  informed, 
that  already  that  respectable  body  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  towards  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public   education,  which,  it  is  confidently 
expected,  will   be  consummated  at  the  present  ses- 
sion.    This  is  welcome  intelligence;  for  to  us  no 
truth  is  clearer  than  that  this  same  "universal  edu- 
cation" is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  preservation 
of  our  present  incomparable  form  of  government. — 
If  there  is  any  panacea  for  all  the  diseases  of  our 
body  politic — if  tliere  is  any  preventive  of  that  in- 
curable consumption  by  which  all  republics  have 
hitherto  perished,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  educa- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  law  and  necessity,  of  every  child 
that  arrives  at  the  proper  age  for  instruction.     By 
education,  however,  we  do  not  mean  the  study  of 
words  and  of  languages  chiefly;  but  the  formation  of 
the  mind, the  judgment, and  the  heart  or  disposition, 
with  regard  to  men  and  things,  by  careful  practical 
training,  and  a  familiarity,  from  early  childhood  up- 
wards, with  the  truths  of  science — inculcated  not  by 
mere  words,  but  by  constant  e.xhibitions  of  objects 
and  experiments;  a  thorough  inculcation  of  the  rights, 
duties,  and  interests  of  citizens;   and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  acquirement,  hy  practice,  of  some  useful 
art,  trade  or  manupilation,  by  which  the  hands  of  a 
healthful  body, — guided  by  the  judgment  of  a  sound 
and  well  informed  head,  influenced  by  the  dictates 
of  a  heart  formed  by  precept  and  example  to  uni- 
versal BENEVOLENCE, — may,  without  the  blighting 
influence  of  the  false  and   pernicious  dogma,  that 
labor  is  a  curse  or  a  punishment,  and  less  reputable 
than  idleness,  secure  a  livelihood  for  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  comnmnity,  and  for  all  those  dependent 
upon  him  or  her  for  support. 

Let  such  an  education  be  alike  the  certain  leo-acy 
from  the  public  to  every  son  and  daughter  of  this 
republic,  and  then,  if  self-government  is  not  indeed 
a  chimera — if  liberty  and  equal  rights,  in  distinction 
from  being  bestridden  by  a  booted  and  spurred  mas- 
ter "by  the  grace  of  God,"  are  a  reality,  we  shall 
prove  it.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  while  intel- 
lectual starvation  in  mental  darkness  is  the  only 
safe  fare  for  the  subjects  of  a  despotism,  the  very 
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reverse  of  these, — the  full  feast  of  reason  m  the 
broad  sunshine  of  knowledge,  is  the  indispensable 
aliment  of  the  citizens  of  a  republic. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  people  of 
these  United  States  possess  one  power  that  those  of 
the  so  called  republics  of  antiquity  never  dreamed 
ot;  and  that,  too,  the  most  potent  by  far,  in  refer- 
ence to  humiin  knowledge,  that  has  ever  existed. — 
We  mean  the  power  of  mullijilying  copies  of  our 
thoughts,  (if  we  may  say  so,)  by  which  the  discovery 
of  a  truth,  or  the  detection  of  an  error — indeed  any 
good  thought,  by  an  individual  ever  so  obscure,  be- 
comes, as  hy  magic,  the  property  of  a  whole  com- 
munity. It  is  no  longer  the  living  teacher  and  onr 
own  individual  experience  on  which  we  are  depend- 
ent for  instruction:  the  press, — the  all-potent  and 
ever  prompting  press, —  is  the  engine  which  influ- 
ences, and  which  is  destined  hereafter  forever  to 
influence  the  world  of  mindj  more  than  any  other 
power,  or  than  all  other  powers  combined.  Let 
then  those  who  possess  influence  in  society,  exert 
themselves  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  education — 
the  practical  common  sense  education  of  the  head, 
heart,  and  hands  of  both  sexes,  and  all  conditions; 
and  in  his  exertions,  let  him  not  forget  the  great 
steam  power  of  mind — the  printing  press. 


Removal  or  the  Deposites. — Our  readers  know 
that  we  have  not  hitherto  meddled  with  politics. — 
Party  politics  and  farming  we  know  don't  go  well 
together;  but  we  must  speak  out:  this  depositc  ques- 
tion concerns  us  too  nearly  to  permit  us  to  be  silent. 
We  declare  then  openly  and  boldly,  that  we  are  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites.  Yes,  verily: 
but  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  mean 
the  deposites  of  the  nation's  cash,  but  of  our  own. 
We  have  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  de- 
posited in  the  pockets  of  our  subscribers;  and  these 
are  the  deposites  we  are  talking  about.  These  we 
propose  to  have  removed  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1834,  orsooner,  "if  arrangements  can  be  made.  ' 
We  therefore  request  the  proper  officers  of  these 
pocket  banks  to  consider  this  our  "draft  at  sight," 
for  the  amounts  they  respectively  retain  of  our  mo- 
ney, and  to  forward  it  by  mail  without  delay.  We 
will  then  thank  them  kindly,  and  "take  the  r — risk." 


A  gentleman  porker  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
"Hog  Committee  of  Middlesex,"  which  we  insert 
this  week  from  the  New  England  Farmer.  About 
this  time  last  year  we  presented  our  readers  with  a 
similar  production,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
the  "march  of  intellect"  has  reached  the  ancient  and 
respectable  family  of  Giunters,  and  that  they  are 
advancing  in  literary  renown.  We  did  not  fail  to 
remark  that  Squire  Gruiiter,  in  his  Diary,  holds  to 
the  practice,  in  vogue  amongst  the  most  approved 
modern  travelers,  of  telling  liis  readers  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  his  breakfasts  and  dinners.  Indeed 
this  part  of  his  narrative  has  generally,  according  to 
modern  usage,  his  first  attention;  from  all  of  wliich 
we  infer  that  the  squire  iss.  pig  of  letters, and  has  had 
in  view,  in  writing  his  Diary,  sundry  learned  publi- 
cations, with  which  the  reading  world  is  well  ac- 
quainted. We  recommend  his  present  letter  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers. 


this  kind  will  make  llieir  trip,  from  New  York  to 
Albany  or  Troy,  and  back  again,  in  a  day,  with  ease, 
and  that  the  voyage  to  Europe  will  be  reduced  to  a 
duration  of  a  week,  or  less. 

We  presume  Mr.  Burden  is  indebted,  for  the  for- 
tunate thought  of  his  new  principle,  to  the  descrip- 
tion so  often  given  of  the  sea  serpent.  His  two 
hollow  cylinders,  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  on  which  the  superstructure  of  the 
boat  rests  as  a  sleigh  on  its  runners,  or  a  rocking 
chair  on  its  rockers,  must  be  a  tolerable  likeness  of 
a  span  of  these  Jack  Downing  entities.  If  Mr.  B. 
will  but  embellish  them  witli  each  a  head,  a  tail, 
and  "a  string  of  bunches  like  barrels,"  the  conceit 
of  riding  on  the  backs  of  these  tar-faincd  summer 
visitere,  "down  east,"  will  be  almost  perfect — quite 
as  nearly  so,  however,  as  we  should  desire.  We 
propose  to  Mr.  Burden  that  he  call  her  the  Sea  Ser- 
pent. 

We  depart  somewhat  from  our  general  rule,  in 
regard  to  "new  works,"  to  request  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  one  mentioned  below,  which  is 
about  to  be  commenced  in  this  city.  Knowing  the  edi- 
tor, we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  well  conducted 
and  handsomely  executed;  and  if  so,  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  an  instructive  and  entertaining  periodical, 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  farmers'  families,  espe- 
cially the  female  part  of  them.  We  will  with  plea- 
sure order  the  work  tor  any  person  who  may  request 
it,  or  the  editor  may  be  addressed  directly. 

Magazine  of  Gardening  and  Botanv. 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  periodical  with  the  above 
title;  devoted  wholly  to  the  science  and  practice  of 
gardening,  in  all  its  branches,  and  to  botany,  and 
such  of  the  natural  sciences  as  are  subservient  to 
horticulture. 

The  work  will  appear  early  in  1834,  and  will  be 
published  in  monthly  numbers,  in  8vo.  form,  each 
number  containing  48  pages,  at  |5  per  annum,  pay- 
able in  advance. 

Persons  sending  the  amount  o^  five  subscriptions, 
will  receive  the  work  for  one  year  gratis. 

Postmasters  generally,  are  requested  to  act  as 
agents.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  on  money 
collected,  §1  for  every  new  subscriber,  and  ten  per 
cent,  on  all  other  collections. 

Communications  must  be  addressed  (post  paid)  to 
Dec.  2,  1833.  H.  F.  DiciiEHUT,  Baltimore. 


The  Marine  Sleigh. — Mr.  Burden,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.  the  inventor  of  the  new  steamboat  which 
may  be  called,  not  unaptly,  a  marine  sleigh,  has 
brought  her  in  an  unfinished  state  to  New  York,  to 
be  completed.  She  is  intended  and  expected  to 
move  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  and 
in  a  late  excursion,  for  the  gratification  of  some  sci- 
entific gentlemen  of  New  York,  though  his  engine 
is  new,  and  lacks  power  from  its  unfinished  state, 
yet  she  did  actually  perform  (at  times)  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour.     It  is  expected  that  boats  of 


Capt.  W.  P.  Matthews, of  Chestertown,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  send  us  a  specimen  of  vegetables 
irom  his  plantation,  which  we  must  not  pass  by  in 
silence. 

Long  Orange  Carrots,  which  weighed  from  li 
to  2 lbs.,  and  one  of  which  measured  two  feet  in 
length.  One  was  shaped  like  the  human  forrnjin 
every  particular,  except  wanting  head  and  arms. — 
This  one  weighed  25  lbs. 

Long  Dutch  Parsnips. — These  weighed  from  li 
to  2  lbs.,  and  measured  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  length — supposed  to  be  of  the  genuine  Mis- 
souri sort;  a  sort  much  famed  in  history,  but  lately 
fallen  into  disrepute  in  the  west,  owing  to  the  fact 
of  their  growing  to  so  great  a  depth  that  the  an- 
tipodes seize  them  by  the  end  and  draw  them  through 
to  their  side  of  the  world,  whereby  the  crop  is  lost. 


Agricultural  Paper  for  Schools. — It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  contemplate  taking  the  responsibility  of  a 
large  portion  of  an  edition  of  many  thousands  of  a 
monthly  agricultural  periodical,  at  the  low  price  of 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  annum.  It  is  princi- 
pally designed  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  rural  pursuits 
and  sciences  among  the  rising  generation. 

JVew  York,  Dec.  1833.  S.  F. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


(From  Nicholson's  Farmer's  Assistant.) 
EARTHS. 
(Conciuded  from  page  315.) 
The  clayey  soil,  is  the  most  compact  and  reten- 
tive of  any,  and,  on  account  of  Its  aluminc,  has  the 
singular    quality  of  co:ilracling   when  dried,   and 
expanding  again  when  moistened,  as  we  have  he- 
fore    mentioned.     Prohably    the   presence   of  this 
primitive  earth,  in    this   soil,  is   printi(ially   what 
serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  adhcbive  and 
compact  loams. 

Clay  is  an  unpleasant  soil  to  cultivate,  for  any 
hoed  crops;  and  for  those  which  are  cultivated, 
solely  with  the  plough,  more  skill,  as  well  as  more 
labor,  is  requisite  in  preparing  this  ground  for  the 
reception  of  seed. 

To  prepare  a  soil  of  this  description  for  bearing 
a  crop  requires;  on  an  average,  at  least  doulile  the 
e.xpcnse  that  is  necessary  for  light  san<ly  soils. 
Clays  are,  however,  strong  and  durable  soils,  and, 
when  well  cultivated,  produce  birgely  of  such  crops 
as  arc  most  suitable  to  Ihem.  'I'hese  are,  princi- 
pally, wheat,  where  the  soil  is  not  too  wet,  barley, 
oats,  beans,  pea?,  vetches,  ila.x,  &.c.  beside  several 
sorts  of  natural  and  artificial  grasses. 

Rye  is  not  so  natural  to  clay.  Indian  corn,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  root-crops,  do  not  flomish  in 
this  soil,  unless  they  are  powerfully  assisted  by 
suitable  manures. 

Clay,  however,  by  long  cultivation,  and  frequent 
manurings,  in  a  great  measure  loses  its  original 
character;  that  adhesive  quality,  so  troublesome  in 
tillage,  mostly  disappears,  and  the  soil  assumes 
more  of  the  qualities  of  lo;'.m. 

The  marley  soil  is  merely  a  clay  with  a  mi.xture 
of  more  or  less  lime.  It  is  a  strong,  durable  soil, 
and  is  more  easily  fitted  for  crops  than  clay,  as  it 
has  little  or  none  of  the  adhesion  of  that  eaith,  be- 
ing more  loose  and  crumbly.  It  is  belter  fitted  for 
those  cro|is  for  which  clay  is  not  so  well  adaplcd; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  is  best  lor  those  which  are 
best  suited  for  clays. 

It  is  a  kind  of  soil  that  is  not  often  found  in  any 
considerable  e.\lent,  as  far  as  our  observations  have 
extended-  In  point  of  color,  it  probably  corres- 
ponds with  those  of  clays;  and,  no  doubt,  has  dif- 
lercnt  degrees  of  ferlillly,  according  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  clay,  and  of  the  lime,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

The  chalky  soil  is  very  rare  in  this  country.  We 
never  have  seen  any  of  it,  I'xccpt  in  small  quanti- 
ties. It  abounds  considerably  in  England;  -and  in 
some  parts  of  thut  country,  where  the  surface  is 
wholly  chalk,  it  i-*,  of  course,  entirely  barren. 
Pure  chalk  is  piincipally  lime,  saluialed  with  car- 
bonic acid.  in  appearance  it  does  not  essentially 
<liflfer  from  the  while  marie,  with  which  some  bog- 
swamps  are  underlaid. 

The  mucky  s-oil  appears  to  he  almost  entirely  the 
remains  of  vegetable  mailer.  It  forms  the  upper 
stratum  of  bog-meadows  and  other  rich  sivamps; 
and  many  rich  tracts  ofour  wild  arable  lands  have 
a  surface,  of  a  greater  or  less  deplli  of  this  earth. 
In  lands  of  this  latter  description,  it  seems  to  de- 
compose, anil  disappear,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, when  the  ground  has  been  tilled  liileen  or 
twenty  years. 

.Mucky  soil  is  best,  when  mixed  \\\\h  a  due  pro- 
portion of  other  suitable  earth;  and  in  that  case  it 
forms  a  lino  rich  soil  for  tillage,  and  is  well  adapted 
Id  Ihe  giowlh  of  almost  every  kind  of  crop.  The 
loil  of  bog-meadows,  though  very  rich  to  appe.ir- 
ance,  may,  nevertheless,  be  greatly  increased  in 
fertilily,  by  having  a  suitable  quantity  of  other 
earth -mixed  wilh  i(. 


Of  turf  soils  we  cannot  say  much,  if  we  speak  of 
Ihe  surface,  or  cullivabic  part  of  the  earth,  further 
than  lh;it  all  rich  swards  are  frequently  called  tuif, 
and  wilh  some  degree  of  propriety;  as  such  swards, 
when  cut  up  and  dried,  ivill  answer  tolerably  veil 
for  fuel,  liut  that  wliich  is  here  intended  to  be 
particularly  spoken  of  is  a  fossil,  that  is  generally 
luiiiid  in  low  grounds  and  boggy  places;  sometimes 
extending  as  high  as  the  surface;  but  generally 
lying  underneath 

It  is  sometimes  confounded  willi  peal;  but  (his 
would  seem  to  possess  dilfcrent  qualities.  Where 
turf  has  been  dug  up,  Ihe  hole  thus  made  will  grow 
up  again,  afli-r  a  nuniher  nl'  years;  but  Ibis  is  not 
Ihe  case  wilh  peat. 

Turf  would  seem  to  be  a  mass  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, in  a  [lailly  decomposed  slate,  mixed  wilh  a 
large  proportion  of  living  roots  of  aquatic  plants 
extending  through  il;  and  it  is  probable  Ihe  addi- 
!ion  of  vegetable  carlli,  which  is  produced  by  Ihe 
constant  growlh  and  decay  of  these,  that  causes 
places  from  which  turf  has  been  dug  to  fill  or  grow 
up  again. 

In  Holland,  much  turf  of  this  description  is  taken 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  canals,  and  is  used  for 
fuel. 

Ireland  abounds  much  in  low  sunken  tracts,  which 
are  often  chlelly  com|iosed  of  turf,  or  of  peal;  of 
which  we  shall  now  speak,  and  conclude  ivilhsnme 
observations  of  Ihese  earths  which  may  be  more  or 
less  applicable  to  each. 

Peat  soils  sometimes  form  Ihe  surface  of  the 
earth;  sometimes  again  this  earth  is  found  at  various 
depths  underneath,  in  a  more  compact  form.  Il 
abounds  much  in  the  cold  mountainous  Iracis  of 
land  which  forms  (he  northerly  and  unsettled  part 
of  this  country  (Herkimer)  and  ils  vicinily.  The 
surface  of  the  earth  there  is,  in  many  places,  com- 
posed of  a  mass  of  peat,  forming  a  depth  of  from 
one  to  two,  and  sometimes  three  feet. 

The  timber,  where  Ihe  pealy  earth  prevails  to 
such  extent,  is  mostly  spruce  and  hemlock.  The 
peat  thus  formed  would  seem  to  be  principally  Ihe 
remains  of  the  trees  which  have  s[irung  from  Ihe 
soil,  and  in  time  have  become  decomposed,  (o  a 
cer(ain  extent,  during  the  course  of  many  thousand 
years. 

Heat  and  moisture  are  the  principal  agents,  both 
in  producing  and  destroying.  They  cause  animals, 
and  vegetables,  (o  expand  and  grow  to  maturity; 
and  when  they  become  diseased,  and  no  longer  fit 
to  sustain  life,  (he  same  principles  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture which  before  <;ave  life  and  nurtured  them, 
suddenly  decompose  them,  and  cause  Ihem  (o  re- 
(urn  to  dust.  Without  heat  and  moislure,  there 
could  be  no  vegetable  or  animal  existence,  in  the 
first  place;  nor  any  change  or  decomposition  of 
Ihem,   aflcr  Ihey  had  once  been   formeil. 

liut  it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  heat  (o  en- 
tirely decompose  aninial  or  vegetable  matter,  of 
any  kind;  while,  at  Ihe  same  lime,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  cii  her  may  be  in  part,  or  entirely,  prevented 
by  (be  presence  of  other  substances,  which  are  cal- 
culated lo  preserve  Ihem  from  ils  oprralion.  Thus 
(he  E?;yplians  had  an  art  of  embalming  animal  bo- 
dies, so  as  lo  enable  Ihem  to  wilhstand  the  opera- 
lion  of  heat,  for  thousands  of  years. 

'I'hu?,  lean  animal  fiesh,  by  being  immersed  in 
runing  water  a  given  lime,  becomes  changed  into  a 
substance  called  adijwchc,  resembling  spermaceli; 
and  in  this  stale  would  probably  almost  bid  defiance 
to  the  ravages  of  lime. 

And  somelhing  similar  to  Ihis  mny  be  observed 
of  vegetable  mailer,  particularly  of  Ihe  hard  and 
woody  kinds.  The  more  solid  pails  may  remain 
for  unknown  lengths  of  time,  when  buried  bcnealh 
Ihe  surface,  in  earllis,  and  in  (empiralure,  suita- 
ble for  preserving  (hem;  while  the  parts,  which  are 
more  easily  changed,  will  decompose  (o  a  certain 
exten(,and  (bus  form  a  mass  of  pealy  or  (urfy  mat- 


ter, which  will  serve  lo  preserve  Ihe  sounder  wood 
from  decomposition  or  decay. 

Such  seems  to  be  Ihe  case  in  Ireland.  In  many 
of  Ihe  bogs  in  (hat  country,  trunks  of  trees  are  tak- 
en up  entire  and  sound;  wliile  all  Ihe  rest  has  be- 
come converted  into  peal,  or  perhaps  luif. 

Peal,  when  found  below  the  suit.icc  of  the  earth, 
is  a  much  more  solid  and  compact  substance,  than 
that  found  on  Ihe  surface;  and  when  dug  up,  and 
exposed  for  some  time  to  Ihe  air,  becomes  hard, 
like  a  cinder.  When  put  in  compost  in  which  lime 
is  an  ingredient,  it  readily  undergoes  a  further  de- 
cumpositioij,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  substance 
similar  to  muck,  or  (he  black  diit  of  bog-mea- 
dows. 

Turf,  in  composts,  will  also  undergo  a  similar 
change;  though  this  earlli  will  gradually  decom- 
pose, or  rot  away,  by  mere  exposure  lo  the  air. 
Such,  too,  is  (he  case  with  (he  pea(y  earlh,  before 
mentioned,  found  on  (he  surface,  and,  which,  on 
this  account,  might  more  properly  be  classed  wilh 
turf,  did  i(  no(  differ  from  that  earlh,  in  never  grow- 
ing again,  when  a  part  of  it  has  been  cut  away. 
Probably  Ihis  kind  of  peat  should  only  be  identifi- 
ed wilh  that  which  is  found  below  the  surface,  by 
being  long  placed  in  a  similar  situation. 

The  fossil  peat,  or  that  which  is  found  under  the 
surface,  burns  very  freely,  when  dried,  and  is  su- 
perior to  turf,  as  an  article  of  fuel.  Peat  of  ibis 
description  may  also  be  converted  into  tliarcoal, 
and  Ihe  red  sort,  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Connecticut,  says, 
is  better  for  this  purpose  than  wood.  The  method 
of  converting  it  to  (his  use  is  similar  (o  (hat  for 
wood. 

We  will  now  say  something  in  regard  to  soils 
which  are  particularly  designated,  as  being  formed 
of  a  mixture  of  some  of  ihe  principal  earthy  ingre- 
dients; although,  in  striclness,  almost  all  soils  are, 
more  or  less  composed  of  mixed  ingredients. 

The  sandy  loam  soil  is  generally  composed  of 
about  equal  quantities  of  what  is  called  a  sandy  and 
a  loamy  soil,  mixed  together;  and  as  each  of  these 
soils  has  various  degrees  of  ferlilily,  the  quality  of 
a  sandy  loam  may  depend,  for  ils  ferlilily,  upon 
ihe  sand,  or  the  loam,  of  which  Ihe  soil  is  compos- 
ed, and  sometimes  on  both  uniled. 

A  rich  sand,  and  a  rich  loam,  when  unilcd  in 
proper  proportions,  form  a  most  excellent  soil;  \\  Idle, 
at  (he  same  linie,  a  poor  yellow  sand,  unileil  wilh 
a  poor  hard  loam,  form  but  an  indill'ercnt  soil; 
though  it  may  be  much  improved  by  manuring. 

Generally  speaking,  sandy-loam  soils  are  nearly 
equally  good  for  all  kinds  of  proilucis,  excepting 
for  grasses  which  require  moist  or  we(  soils.  Tak- 
ing all  Ihe  good  qualities  of  this  soil  into  considera- 
tion; Ihe  pleasantness,  and  ease,  wilh  which  il  may 
be  Idled;  ils  suilablcness  lo  such  a  variety  of  crops; 
ils  being  suitable  to  gypsum,  one  of  ihe  cheapest  of 
all  manures,  and  ils  lorininic  one  of  the  best  kinds 
of  earlh  for  roads;  all  Ihese  circumstances  lend  (o 
enhance  the  value  of  this  kind  of  soil,  and  to  ren- 
der it  one  of  (be  most  valuable  which  generally 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  farmer. 

Of  the  gravelly  Inani  there  are  also  varieties  of 
soil,  in  point  of  fertilily;  some  forming  very  fine 
soils,  and  same  but  inditfereni;  ihe  soil,  in  Ihis  case, 
forming  ils  character  mostly  from  Ihe  quality  of  Ihe 
loam;  though  oflen  from  ihe  kind  of  gravel  with 
which  the  loam  is  mixed.  A  due  proportion  of 
schislic,  or  slaty  gravel,  mixed  wilh  loam  of  a  good 
quality,  must  naturally  form  a  very  fine  soil;  while 
on  (he  contrary,  coarse  gravel,  especially  of  the 
nint  kind,  when  mixed  wilh  a  poor  loam,  must  form 
a  soil  of  no  great  value  for  cultivation.  Poor,  dry, 
gravelly-loams  are,  however,  greatly  assisted  by 
Ihe  use  of  gypsum. 

A  sandy-clay  is  a  kind  of  soil  that  does  not  oflen 
prevail  to  any  great  extent.  A  good  cl.iy,  wilh  a 
due  proportion  of  good  sand  mixed  with  it,  must 
naturally  form  a  good  soil  for  most  purposes:    Not 
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so  good,  however,  (or  Iiiiiian  corn,  and    lor  most 
kinds  of  roots,  as  ,-»  jjooii  sundy-loani. 

A  gravelly-cUiy  is  .ilso  but  scliloni  found,  and  is 
commonly  of  but  poor  qiKilily;  as  a  ricli  clay  lias 
seldom  or  never  any  gravel  iti  it. 

Tlie  degree  of  ferlllily  wliieli  any  soil  may  pos- 
sess, is  not  always  to  be  eslimated  by  its  general 
appearance.  Much  depends  on  the  ingredients  of 
vrhich  llie  soil  is  composed. 

Mr.  Davy,  of  Great  Britain,  makes  mention  of  a 
very  fertile  soil,  for  Kiain,  at  Ormiston,  in' that  coun- 
try, wiiicli  contained,  in  one  hundred  [larls,  ele- 
ven of  mild  calcareous  earth,  twenty-live  of  silicious 
sand,  and  Ibrly-live  of  finely  divided  clay.  It  lost 
nine  parts  in  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  four  in  water,  and  afibrded  indications 
of  a  small  quanlityof  |diosphate  of  lime. 

He  attributes  its  e.vtieme  fertility  to  the  presence 
of  the  phosphate,  as  this  is  found  in  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley,  and  is,  probably  part  of  their   food. 

The  soil  of  the  lowlands  of  Somersetshire,  which 
is  famous  foi  producing  wheat,  and  beans,  without 
requiring  any  manure,  he  fom.d  to  consist  one-ninth 
of  sand,  cliietly  silicious,  and  eight-ninths  of  calca- 
reous marie,  lin:;pd  with  iron,  and  about  five  parts 
in  Iheliunilred  of  vf gelable  matter. 

This  soil  cont:iined  no  phosphate,  or  sulphate,  of 
lime;  and  he  attributes  its  fertility  principally  to  its 
power  of  atliaitiiig  vegetable  nourishment  from 
water,  and  from  tiie  atmosphere. 

Sulphate  of  lime  (:;yp-um)  has  little  or  no  effect, 
as  a  manure,  on  lands  in  Great  Britain.  Here,  it 
operates  powerlnHy  on  much  of  our  lands.  The 
soil,  then,  which  is  found  so  productive  in  that 
country,  might  not  be  found  equally  so  in  this. 

Mr.  Tillet,  in  some  expeiimenls  made  on  soils 
near  Paris,  found  tiiat  one  composed  of  three- 
eighths  of  clay,  two  of  river  sand,  and  three  of  the 
parings  of  limestone,  was  very  proper  for  wheat. 

By  analysing  the  most  fertile  soils,  in  difi'erent 
parts  of  the  country,  and  comparing  the  results 
with  those  which  are  poor,  in  the  same  neigborhoods, 
the  deficiencies  of  the  fitter  might  be  readily  ascer- 
tained, so  as  to  be  enabled  to  point  out  what  addi- 
tions of  earths,  or  other  substances,  are  requisite 
for  the  most  permanently  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  lands. 

Were  the  researches  of  chemists  directed  to  this 
branch  of  the  science,  it  is  believed  that  very  im- 
portant benefits  to  the  community  mi:;ht  eventual- 
ly be  the  result.  But  this  seems  to  be  properly  a 
national,  and  not  an  individual  concern.  Were  the 
chemist  to  make  the  most  inijiortant  discoveries,  in 
his  researches  in  this  branch  of  the  science,  the  re- 
sult, with  whatever  expense  attended,  could  be  of' 
little  benefit  to  himscH',  further  than  gratifying  his 
love  of  fame;  while,  at  the  same  lime,  the  farming 
interest  might  derive  immense  benefit  from  his  la- 
bors. 

Governments  mii;ht,  therefore,  be  actinsr  more 
wisely  than  is  grner.iljy  imagined,  by  establishing 
National  Farms,  and  suppoitiiig  the  expenses  of 
chemical  researches  in  this  particular,  as  well  as 
every  other  that  may  lend  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture.  The  expense  of  institutions  of  this 
kind  would  be  but  trillins:,  compared  with  the  na- 
tional benefits  which  would  probably  be  derived 
from  them. 

We  shall  close  our  observations  on  this  recon- 
dite subject,  with  oliscrviii;;  that  earths,  or  soils, 
may  be  productive  of  very  difierent  degrees  of  fer- 
tility, according  as  they  may  be  found  in  dilTerent 
Bitualions,  as  well  as  in  diff'-rent  climates. 

A  stiff  clay,  for  inst.ince,  in  a  very  cool  moist  cli- 
mate, might  be  found  unfit  for  crops  of  grain;  but, 
let  the  same  clay  have  an  understratum  of  sand,  at 
the  depth  of  about  leu  or  twelve  inches,  and  its 
character  for  fertility  would  be  much  altered  for 
the  better.     At  the  same  time,  a  similar  clay,  when 


placed  under  the  equator,  would  probably  not  be 
essentially  benefitted  by  an  understratum  of  sand. 
A  light  sandy  soil,  in  the  climate  first  mentioned, 
may  easily  be  rendiMcd  productive;  while  thesame 
earth,  when  long  laid  bare  to  a  burning  sun,  may 
become  a  trightful  barren  waste,  where  the  sand  is 
blown  about  by  the  winds.  Vet,  in  such  climates, 
if  the  same  earth  were  underlaid  with  clay,  at  a 
proper  depth,  the  soil  might  be  found  tolerably  pro- 
ductive. 

IMPROVED  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  while  at  his  recent  visit 
to  Albany,  offered  (br  a  bull  and  a  heifer  calf,  six 
months  old,  belonging  to  Geir.  S.  Van  Rensselaer, 
jr.  four  hundred  dollars,  which  were  refused. 

Tliey  were  from  the  famous  stock  of  short  horn 
Durham  cattle,  imported  by  Gen.  S.  Van  Rensse- 
laer in  1823,  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Champion,  Eng- 
land. 

We  are  also  informed  that  Mr.  Dement,  of  Alba- 
ny, is  about  importing  some  of  the  late  improved 
breed  of  Durham  cattle,  as  well  as  some  of  the  much 
esteemed  Southdown  sheep. 

Mr.  Hawes,  an  English  gentleman,  lately  settled 
near  Albany,  brought  out  with  him  last  fall  some 
of  the  Berkshire  breed  of  hogs,  which  were  very 
much  admired  at  the  fair,  and  the  demand  for  the 
pigs  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  supply  one  half 
the  demand. 

We  have  two  most  beautiful  pigs,  or  rather  hogs, 
of  this  breed,  three  months  old,  obtained  from  Mr. 
Brientnall,  of  Goshen,  N.  V-  We  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Hav.es'  pigs,  but  if  they  are 
superior  to  ours,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply — JVew   York  Farmer. 


HORIZONTAL  TRENCHING. 

Writers  in  the  Southern  agricultural  papers  dwell 
much  on  the  importance  of  preventing  the  soil  on 
declivities  from  being  washed  away.  To  prevent 
this,  horizontal  trenches  to  carry  o(f  the  water  ate 
made,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  fall  in  the 
distance  of  twelve  feet.  By  this  means  the  water 
escapes  gradually  without  injuring  the  soil,  and 
without  disfiguring  the  field. — lb. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
THE  NORTH  DEVON  CATTLE. 
(Concluded  from  page  316.) 

Their   qualities    may  be  referred  to    the    three 
points;   their  working,  fattening,  and  milking. 

Where  the  ground  is  not  too  heavy  the  Uenvon- 
shire  oxen  are  unrivalled  at  the  plough.  'I'hey 
have  a  quickness  of  action  which  no  other  breed 
can  equal,  and  which  very  few  horses  exceed. 
They  have  also  a  <legrce  of  docility  and  goodness  of 
temper,  and  also  stoutness  and  honesty  of  work,  to 
which  many  teams  of  horses  cannot  pretend.  Van- 
couver, in  his  Survey  of  Devonshire,  says,  that  it  is 
a  common  day's  work  on  fallow  land  for  four  steers 
to  plough  two  acres  with  a  double-furrow  plough. 
Four  good  Devonshire  steers  will  do  as  much  work 
in  the  field,  or  on  the  road,  as  any  three  harses, 
and  in  as  quick,  and  often  quicker,  time,  although 
many  farmers  calculate  tivo  oxen  to  be  equal  to  one 
horse.  The  principal  objection  to  the  Devonshire 
oxen  is,  that  they  have  not  suflicient  strength  for 
tenacious  clayey  soils:  they  will,  however,  exert 
their  strength  to  the  utmost,  ami  stand  many  a 
dead  pull,  which  few  horses  could  be  induced  or 
forced  to  attempt.  They  are  uniformly  woiked  in 
yokes,  and  not  in  collars.  Four  oxen,  or  six  grow- 
ing steers,  are  the  usual  team  employed  in  the 
plough. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  driiing  the  ox  team, 
which  is  very  pleasing  to  the  stranger,  and  the  ic- 
membranee   of  which,  connected    with   his   early 


days,  the  native  does  not  soon  lose.  A  man  and  a 
boy  attend  each  team;  the  boy  chants  that  which 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  any  distinct  tune,  but 
which  is  a  very  pleasing  succession  of  sounds,  re- 
sembling the  countertenor  in  the  service  of  the 
cathedral.  He  sings  away  with  unwearied  lungs, 
as  he  trudges  along  almost  from  morning  to  night, 
while  every  now  and  then  the  |)loiighman,  as  lie 
directs  the  movement  of  the  team,  puts  in  his  lower 
notes,  but  in  perfect  concord.  When  the  traveller 
stO|is  in  one  of  the  Devonshire  valleys,  and  hears 
this  simple  music  from  the  drivers  of  the  ploughs 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  either  side,  he  ex|)cricn- 
ces  a  pleasure  which  this  operation  of  husbandry 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  afford- 
ing. 'I'his  chanting  is  said  to  animate  the  oxen 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  inusical  bells  that 
are  so  prevalent  in  the  same  county.  Certainly 
the  oxen  move  along  with  an  agility  that  would  be 
scarcely  expected  from  cattle;  and  the  team  may 
be  watched  a  long  while  without  one  harsh  word 
being  heard,  or  the  goad  or  the  whip  applied.  The 
opponents  of  ox-husbandry  should  visit  the  valleys 
of  north  or  south  Devon,  to  see  what  this  animal  is 
capable  of  performing,  and  how  he  performs  it. 

The  profit  derived  from  the  use  of  oxen  in  this 
district  arises  from  the  activity  to  which  they  are 
trained,  and  which  is  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom.  During  harvest  lime,  an'd  in  catch- 
ing weather,  they  are  sometimes  trotted  along  with 
the  empty  wagons,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour, 
a  decree  of  speed  which  no  other  ox  but  the  Devon 
has  been  able  to  stand. 

It  may  appear  singular  to  the  traveller,  that  in 
some  of  the  districts  that  are  supposed  to  be  the 
very  head-quarters  of  the  Devon  cattle,  they  are 
seldom  used  for  the  plough.  The  explanation, 
however,  is  plain  enough.  The  demand  for  them 
among  graziers  is  so  great,  that  the  breeders  obtain 
a  remunerating  price  for  them  at  an  earlier  age 
than  that  at  which  they  are  generally  broken  in  fur 
the  plough. 

They  are  usually  taken  into  work  at  about  (wo 
years,  or  twenty-six  months  old;  and  they  are 
worked  until  they  arc  four,  or  five,  or  six:  they  are 
then  grazed,  or  kept  on  hay,  and  in  ten  or  twelve 
months, and  without  any  further  trouble,  they  are  fit 
lor  the  market.  If  the  grass  land  is  good,  no  corn, 
or  cake,  or  turnips,  are  required  for  the  first  winter; 
but,  of  course,  for  a  second  winter  these  must  be 
added.  The  grazier  likes  this  breed  best  at  five 
years  old,  and  they  will  usually,  when  taken  from 
the  plough,  fetch  as  much  money  as  at  six.  At  eight, 
or  nine  years,  or  older,  they  are  rapidly  declining  in 
value. 

Lord  Somerville  states,  that  after  having  been 
worked  lightly  on  the  hills  for  two  years,  they  are 
bought  at  four  years  old  by  the  tillage-farmer  of 
the  vales,  and  taken  into  hard  work  from  four  to 
six;  and,  what  deserves  consideration,  an  ox  must 
be  thus  worked,  in  order  for  him  to  attain  his  full- 
est size.  If  he  is  ke|it  idle  until  he  is  five  or  six,  he 
will  invariably  be  stinted  in  his  growth.  At  six  he 
reaches  his  full  stature,  unless  he  is  naturally  dis- 
posed to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  and  then 
he  continues  to  grow  for  another  half-year 

Their  next  quality  is  their  disposition  to  fatten, 
and  very  few  rival  thein  here.  They  do  not.  indeed, 
attain  the  great  weight  of  some  lireeds;  but,  in  a 
given  time,  they  acquire  more  flesh,  and  with  less 
consumption  of  food,  ami  their  fiesh  is  beautiful  in 
its  kind.  It  is  of  that  mottled,  marbled  character 
so  pleasin;;  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  taste.  Some 
very  satisfactory  experiments  have  been  made  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  a  very  intelligent  farmer,  informs 
us,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  has  considera- 
ble property  in  the  county  of  Devon,  had  some 
prime  Hereford  oxen  sent  to  his  Tavistock  estate 
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in  the  month  of  April,  and  he  ordered  some  Devons 
to  be  bought  in  Credilon  market  at  the  hitter  end 
of  the  same  month-  The  Devons  were  not  in  so 
good  condition  as  the  llerefiirds  when  they  were 
put  to  grass, .and  cost  about  51.  per  head  less  llian 
the  Herefords;  but  at  the  latter  end  of  December, 
when  they  were  all  solil  to  the  butcher;  the  Devons 
were  superior  in  fatness  and  in  weight. 
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We  arc  aware  that  other  experiments  have  been 
instituted,  and  with  dilTereiit  results.  One  was 
made  about  the  same  time  at  Petworth,  by  the 
Earl  of  Egremoiit.  Eight  oxen,  consisting  of  three 
Herefords,  three  of  the  Sussex  breed,  and  three 
Devons,  were  put  up  to  fat.  They  were  allowed 
only  si.xtecn  weeks,  they  had  not  the  trial  nearly  of 
a  twelvemonth,  as  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  e.xperi- 
iiient,  and  the  Devons  were  found  to  be  lowest  on 
the  list,  and  that  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
These  Devons,  although  selected  fairly  enough, 
were  probably  e.xceplions  to  their  general  charac- 
ter for  rapid  thriving.  We  are,  however,  compell- 
ed to  add,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  changed  his  breed  at  Woburn, 
and  the  Devons  have  in  a  great  degree,  given  way 
to  the  Herefords.* 


"Of  the  extent  to  which  prejudice  will  mislead  the 
best  judges,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  one  of 
the  most  zealous  patrons  of  the  short  horns  in  Worces- 
tershire, who  thus  speaks  of  the  Devonshire  cattle  in 
the  Farmer's  Magazine,  February,  1S21.  "Of  the  late 
maturity  of  the  Devons  I  had  an  opportunity  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  opinion  at  Bridgewatcr  lair,  where 
the  best  possible  muster  of  Devonshire  oxen  is  made. 
I  saw  one,  and  only  one  good  ox  among  them.  With 
the  exception  of  this  animal,  I  did  not  sec  one  level 
carcase,  but  a  want  of  beef  in  the  roasting  parts,  low 
and  poor  loins,  coarse  shoulders,  bad  twist,  and  a  gen- 
eral want  of  the  indications  of  inside  proof." 

He  saw  one  of  these  oxen  after  it  was  killed,  and  he 


The  North  Devon  oxen  are  rarely  shod,  and  very  I 
rarely  lame.* 

For  the  dairy,  the  North  Devons  must  be  ac- 
ktiowledged  to  be  Inferior  to  several  other  breeds. 
The  milk  is  good,  and  yields  more  than  an  average 
proportion  of  cream  and  butter;  but  it  is  deUcienl 
in  quantity.  There  are  those,  however,  and  no 
mean  judges,  who  deny  this,  and  select  the  North 
Devons  even  for  the  dany. 

Mr.  Conyeis.of  Copt  Ilall,  near  Epping,  a  dis- 
trict almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  dairy,  preferred  the  North  Devons  on  account 
of  their  large  produce,  whether  in  milk,  butler,  or 
by  suckling.  He  thought  that  they  lield  their  luilk 
longer  than  any  other  sort  that  he  had  tried;  that 
Ihey  were  liable  to  fewer  disorders  in  their  udder^; 
and  that  being  of  small  size,  they  did  not  eat  more 
than  half  what  larger  cows  consumed.  He  thus 
sums  up  his  account  of  them:  Upon  an  average,  ten 
cows  give  lue  five  dozen  pounds  of  butter  per  week 
in  the  summer,  and  two  dozen  in  the  winter.  A 
good  Norlh  Devon  cow  fats  two  calves  a  year. 
My  thirty  North  Devon  cows  have  this  year  (about 
1788)  upon  an  average  produced  a  prullt  of  131. 
14s.  per  cow.' 

iSIr.  Rogers,  veterinary  surgeon  at  Exeter,  and 
lo  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  valuable  bints, 
says  that  the  (jualily  of  the  milk  is  good,  and  the 
quantity  remunerating  to  the  dairyman.  Such  is 
not,  however,  the  cjmmon  opinion.  They  are  kept 
principally  for  their  other  good  qualities,  in  order 
lo  preserve  the  breed;  and  because,  as  nurses,  they 
arc  indeed  excellent,  and  the  calves  thrive  from 
their  small  quantity  of  milk,  more  rapidly  than 
could  possibly  be  expected. 

'I'his  aboriginal  breed  of  British  cattle  is  a  very 
valuable  one;  and  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  high- 
est point  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  It  is 
heavier  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  yet  fully  as 
active.  Its  aptitude  to  fatten  is  increased,  rather 
than  diminished;  and  its  properly  as  a  milker  could 
not  hi!  improved,  without  probable  or  certain  detri- 
ment lo  its  grazing  qualities. 

Mr.  Rogers  tells  us,  that  two  breeders  with  whom 
he  is  acquainted,  have  lately  attempted  to  cross  the 
North  Devons  with  the  Herefords,  but  that  the  re- 
sult was  not  satisfactory.  We  can  account  for  that. 
Those  points  in  which  the  Devons  were  deficient 
thirty  years  ago,  are  now  fully  supplied,  and  we 
cordially  agree  with  hiui,  Ihat  all  that  is  now  want- 
ing, is  a  judicious  selection  of  the  most  perfect  of 
the  present  breed,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  its  -state 
of  greatest  purity.  Many  of  the  breeders  are  as 
careless  as  they  ever  were;  but  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion is  excited  in  others.  Mr.  Davy,  uf  North  Mul- 
ton,  lately  sold  a  fuur-year  old  bull,  for  which  the 
purchaser  had  determined  to  give  one  hundred  gui-' 
neas  had  it  been  asked;  and  Mr.  Henwood  of  Credi- 
ton  has  now  twenty-one  cows,  which,  within  a  month 
from  the  period  of  losing  their  milk,  would  average 
at  least  ten  score  per  quarter.     The  Duke  of  Som- 


says,  'I  never  beheld  a  worse  animal  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  meat  was  actually  running  about  the 
stall,  being  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  ofUabby  mas- 
ses, deficient  of  firmness  of  texture  and  quality.' 

•A  writer  in  the  -Farmer's' Magazine,'  Mr.  Herbert, 
thus  describes  the  Devonshire  ox:  "Nimble  and  free, 
outwalking  many  horses,  heahhy  and  hardy,  and 
fattening  even  in  a  straw-yard,  good  tempered,  will 
stand  many  a  dead  pull,  fat  in  half  the  time  of  a  Sus- 
sex, earlier  to  the  yoke  than  steers  of  any  other  breed, 
li-'hter  than  the  Sussex;  but  not  so  well  horned,  thin 
tieshed,  light  along  the  tops  of  his  ribs,  a  sparkling  cut- 
ter, and  lean  well  intermixed  with  fat." 

Of  the  cow,  he  says,  "Uud,  starred,  or  white  faced, 
better  horned  than  the  ox,  very  quiet,  the  playmate  of 
the  children,  a  sure  breeder,  a  good  milker,  a  quick 
fattener,  fair  grass-fed  beef  in  three  months.  The  ox 
from  110  to  130  stone,  and  has  been  fed  to  HO;  and 
the  cow,  to  70  or  80." 


erset  Is  a  zealous  patron  and  improver  of  the  breed, 
and  has  some  beautiful  cattle;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  at  Woburn,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  here 
gives  almost  exclusive  preference  to  the  Devons. 
When  otFering  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Devon- 
shire cattle  are  more  than  usually  free  from  dis- 
ease, Mr.  Rogers  gives  a  hint  that  may  be  useful  in 
every  district  of  the  kingdom.  He  adributcs,  and 
very  truly,  (he  grealer  part  of  the  maladies  of  cattle, 
and  all  those  of  the  respiratory  sysleni,  to  injudicious 
exposure  tacold  and  wel;  and  he  asks  whether  the 
height  and  thickness  of  (he  Devonshire  fences,  as 
allbrdmg  acomfortable  shelter  lo  the  cattle,  may  not 
have  much  to  do  with  this  exemption  from  disease. 

Mr.  Roberts,  veterinary  surgeon  at  South  l\lol- 
ton,  informs  us  Ihat  the  North  Devons  have  been 
crossed  with  the  Guernsey  breed,  and  that  the  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  they  have  been  rendered 
more  valuable  for  the  dairy;  but  they  have  been  so 
much  injured  for  the  plough,  and  for  the  grazier, 
that  the  breeders  are  jealous  to  preserve  the  old 
slock  in  their  native  purily.  Mr.  Roberts  speaks  of 
a  gentleman  of  South  Mollon,  who  was  very  tena- 
cious in  preserving  unsullied  a  breed  of  first-rate 
North  Devons,  and  who  refused  fifly  guineas  for  a 
cow  in  calf.  He  sold  her,  afterwards,  for  3H.  when 
she  was  thirteen  years  old.  When  this  gentleman 
sold  off  his  slock,  twelve  cows  fetched  on  an  ave- 
rage 301.  each. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  lo  whom  we  have  already  alluded, 
says,  that  'one  cross  ofthe  Norlh  Devon  with  the 
Hereford  is  of  advantage,  aswchave  additional  size 
and  aptitude  to  fallen  without  losing  aclivily."  We 
apprehend  that  he  refers  to  the  slate  of  these  cat- 
tle some  years  ago,  and  when  they  were  lighter, 
rather  than  lo  the  present  improved  breed;  but  he 
very  judiciously  adds,  "it  must  be  one  cross  alone, 
— you  must  not  exceed  the  first  dash, — or  you  de- 
stroy the  aclivily  in  labor,  which  is  the  principal 
source  of  profit  to  a  Devonshire  farmer."  He  adds, 
"never  introduce  heifers;  but  get  a  bull  ofthe  very 
best  blood,  and  after  the  first  cross,  return  to  the 
best  Devon  bull  again,  and  continue  until  the  white 
face  is  nearly  exlinct  before  you  attempt  to  cross 
a  second  time,  'i'he  Durhams  have  been  tried,  but 
ibey  will  not  work,  and  are  too  much  loaded  with 
coarse  plain  meat  in  the  fore-quarter." 

The  treatment  of  the  calf  is  nearly  the  same  in 
every  district  of  North  Devon.  The  calves  that 
are  dropped  at  Michaelmas,  and  sometime  after- 
wards, are  preferred  lo  Ihose  that  come  in  Februa- 
ry; notwilhslanding  Ihe  adililional  trouble  and  ex- 
pense during  the  winter.  The  calf  is  permitted  to 
suck  three  times  everyday  for  a  week.  Ills  then  used 
•to  the  finger,  and  warm  new  milk  is  given  it  for  three 
weeks  longer.  For  tno  monlhs  afterwards  it  has 
plenty  of  warm  scalded  milk  mixed  willi  a  little  finely 
powdered  linseed-cake,  lis  morning  and  evening 
meals  are  then  gradually  lessened;  and,  when  it  is 
four  months  old,  it  is  quite  weaneil.* 

*  The  following  account  of  the  principal  cattle  fairs 
in  Devonshire,  and  principally  for  the  sale  of  the  North 
Devon  breed,  is  extracted  from  the  Annals  of  Agricul- 
ture:— 

'Those  who  would  seek  this  breed  at  fairs,  will  find 
them  first  at  Ashbrittle,  a  bordering  parish  between  the 
two  counties  (Devonshire  and  Somei'set,)  held  for  oxen 
on  the  26th  of  February;  but  this  does  not  terminate  as 
to  prices.  Bishops  Lydiard,  five  miles  to  the  west  of 
Taunton,  on  the  25th  of  March,  for  oxen  also.  At  this 
and  Wellington,  which  are  greater  fairs  than  Ashbrit- 
tle, prices  of  stock  are  fully  ascertained.  Ba.nstaple, 
the  Friday  before  the  2 1st  of  .April.  The  great  month- 
ly markets  of  Taunton,  Wiveliscomb,  Tiverton,  and 
Moulton,  carry  on  the  business  till  the  fairs  of  Credi- 
ton,  the  llth  of  May,  West  Bagborough,  the  12lh, 
and  Wiveliscomb  the  13th.  North  .\Ioultun,  first  Wed- 
nesday after  the  I2th  of  May.  Bampton,  Whit  Tues- 
day; and  South  Moulton,  Wednesday  before  the  22d  of 
June.' 
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Of  the  other  districts  of  Devonshire  little  need 
be  said.  Towards  the  south,  extending  from  Hart- 
land  towards  Tiverton,  the  North  Uevons  prevail, 
and  in  their  greatest  .state  of  purity.  There  are 
more  dairies  llian  in  the  north,  and  supplied  princi- 
pally by  the  North  Devon  cows  and  a  few  of  the 
8outh  JDevons.  Such  arc  the  difi'ercnces  of  opinion 
even  in  neis;hborinu;  districts,  that  the  later  calves 
are  here  uniformly  preferred,  which  are  longer 
suckled,  and  afterwards  fed  with  milk  and  liaseed- 
lueal. 

Advancing  more  to  the  south,  and  towards  the 
borders  of  Cornwall,  a  different  brceii  presents  it- 
self, heavier  and  coarser.  We  li,tve  arrited  now 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Devonport,  where  larger 
cattle  are  required  for  the  service  of  the  navy;  but 
we  must  go  a  little  more  to  the  south,  and  enter  on 
the  tract  of  countiy  which  extends  frroni  Tavistock 
to  Newton  Abbot  before  we  have  the  South  De- 
vons  in  full  perfection.  'I'hey  are  a  mixture  of 
the  North  Devons  with  the  native  breed  ol  the 
country,  and  so  adapted  do  they  seem  to  be  to  the 
soil,  that  all  attempts  to  improve  them,  so  far  as 
grazing  and  fattening  go,  have  utterly  failed.  They 
are  often  14  cwf,  to  the  four  quarters;  and  steers 
of  2d  cwt.  are  got  with  fair  hay  and  grass  to  weigh 
from  six  to  nine  cwt.  They  bear  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  Herefurds,  and  sometimes  the  co- 
lor and  the  horn  and  the  white  face  are  so  much 
alike  in  both,  that  is  is  difficult  lodistinguish  between 
(hem,  excep.l  that  they  are  usu.illy  smaller  than  the 
Herefords. 

There  are  very  few  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
there  is  such  bad  management,  and  utter  neglect  of 
the  preservation  of  the  breed  as  in  this  and  the 
most  eastern  part  of  Devon.  It  is  not  properly  a 
grazing  district  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ta- 
vistock; but  young  cattle  are  rather  brought  for- 
ward for  after-grass  or  turnips  elsewere  than  fin- 
ished here  for  the  market,  and  the  method  in  which 
this  is  conducted  is  not  to  be  commended.  If  a 
calf  looks  likely  to  fatten,  it  is  suffered  to  run  with 
the  cow  ten  or  twelve  months  and  then  slaughtered. 
If  others  that  had  not  before  shown  a  disposition 
to  thrive  now  start,  they  are  forwarded  as  quickly 
as  may  be,  and  disposed  of;  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
all  those  that  are  retained,  and  by  which  the  slock 
is  to  be  kept  up,  are  the  very  refuse  of  the  farm. 
Yet  the  breed  is  not  materially  deteriorated.  It 
has  found  a  congenial  climate,  and  it  will  flourish 
there  in  spite  of  neglect  and  injury.  Tlie  grand 
secret  of  breeding  is  to  suit  the  breed  to  the  soil  and 
climate.  It  is  because  this  has  not  been  studied, 
that  those  breeds  which  have  been  invalualjle  in 
certain  districts,  have  proved  altogether  profitless, 
and  unworthy  of  culture  in  others.  The  South  De- 
vons are  equally  profitable  for  the  grazier,  the  breed- 
er, and  the  butcher;  but  their  flesh  is  not  so  delicate 
as  that  of  ihe  North  Devons.  'I'hey  do  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  navy;  but  they  will  not  suit  the  fas- 
tidious appetites  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bath,  and  the 
metropolis. 

The  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dartmoor 
breed  very  few  cattle.  Their  calves  are  usually 
procured  from  East  Devon,  or  even  from  Somerset 
or  Dorset.  They  are  reared  at  Ihe  foot  of  the 
moors  for  the  use  of  the  miners.  All,  however,  are 
not  consumed;  but  the  steers  are  sold  to  the  far- 
mers of  the  South  Hams,  who  work  them  as  long 
as  they  are  serviceable;  they  are  then  transferred 
to  the  graziers  from  Somersetshire,  or  East  Devon, 
or  Dorset,  by  whom  they  are  probably  diiven  back 
to  their  native  country,  and  prepared  lor  the  market 
of  Bristol  or  London.  A  very  curious  peregrina- 
tion this,  which  great  numbers  of  the  west  country 
cattle  experience. 

As  we  now  travel  eastward,  we  begin  to  lose  all 
distinctness  of  breed.  The  vale  of  Exeter  is  a  dairy 
district,  and,  as  such,   contains  all  kinds  of  cattle. 


according  to  the  fancy  of  Ihe  farmer.  There  are 
a  few  pure  North  Devons,  more  South  Devons,  and 
some  Alderneys;  but  Ihe  majority  are  mongrels  of 
every  description:  many  of  them,  however,  are  ex- 
cellent cows,  and  such  as  are  found  scallereil  over 
Cornwall,  West  Devonshire,  Somerset  and  part  of 
Dorset. 

As  we  advance  along  the  south  and  Ihe  east,  to 
Teignmoulh,  Exmoulh,  Sidmoulh,  and  over  Ihe  hill 
to  the  fruitful  vale  of  Honiton,  we  do  not  find  oxen 
so  much  used  in  husbandry.  The  soil  is  either  a 
cold  hard  clay,  or  its  flints  would  speedily  destroy 
the  feet  of  the  oxen.  The  same  variety  of  pure 
North  and  South  Devons,  and  natives  of  that  parti- 
cular district,  with  inteiinixtures  of  every  breed  pre- 
vail, but  Ihe  South  Devons  are  principally  seen. 
Some  of  these  cows  seem  to  unite  the  opposite 
qualities  of  fattening  and  milking.  A  South  Devon 
has  been  known,  soon  after  calving,  to  yield  more 
than  two  pounds  of  butter  a  ilay;  and  many  of  Ihe 
old  southern  native  breed  are  equal  to  any  short 
horns  in  the  quantity  of  their  milk,  and  far  supeii- 
or  to  them  in  its  quality. 

I  must  not  quit  this  part  of  Ihe  country  without 
describing  Ihe  clouted  cream,  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  west  of  England.  The  milk  is  suffered  to  stand 
in  a  bell-metal  vessel  four  and  twenty  hours;  it  is 
then  placed  over  a  small  wood  fire,  so  that  the  heat 
shall  be  very  gradually  communicated  to  it.  After 
it  has  been  over  the  fire  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  is  a|)proaching  to  Ihe  stale  of  simmering,  the 
vessel  is  struck  every  now  and  then  with  Ihe  knuckle, 
or  is  veiy  carefully  watched.  As  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  ring,  or  the  first  bubble  appears,  a  slight  agita- 
tion or  simmering,  previous  to  boiling,  has  com- 
menced: and  the  secret  of  the  preparation  is  thai 
this  simmering  shall  not  proceed  to  boiling.  The 
mild  is  immediately  removed  from  the  fire,  and  set 
by  for  twenty-four  hours  more.  At  the  end  of  lliis 
time  all  the  cream  will  have  arisen,  and  be  thick 
enough  to  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is  then  carefully 
skimmed  off.  This  is  a  great  luxury  with  coffee  or 
with  tarts,  and  the  Devoushire  strawberries  and 
cream  need  no  praise. 

The  dairy  people  in  these  districts  say,  that  it  is 
the  most  profitable  way  of  treating  the  milk;  that 
five  pounds  of  butter  can  be  obtained  from  a  given 
quantity,  where  only  four  would  be  yielded  by  the 
ordinary  method;  and  that  the  butter  is  more  salea- 
ble, on  account  of  Ihe  pleasant  taste  it  has  acquir- 
ed, and  which  even  its  occasional  slight  smoky  fla- 
vor scarcely  impairs.  'i'he  milk  is  proportionably 
impoverished;  but  it  also  has  gained  a  taste  which 
renders  it  more  grateful  to  the  pi^,s;  while  it  never 
scours  them,  hut  removes  the  diarrhoea  produced  by 
other  food.  The  skim-milk  cheese  must,  however, 
be  abandoned,  or  if  a  little  is  made,  it  is  exceeding- 
ly poor  and  tasteless. 


(From  the  New-England  Farmer.) 
BAY B ERR V,  OR  MYRTLE  WAX. 

The  Vegetable  Wax,  called  Bayberry  in  the 
Northern,  and  Rlyrtle  Wax  in  the  Sourlhern  parts 
of  the  United  Stales,  is  the  produce  of  a  shrub  call- 
ed by  botanists  Mirica  Cerifera,  which  sometimes 
grows  to  the  size  of  a  small  tree,  and  is  found 
abundantly  along  the  coast,  from  Maine  in  Ihe 
North,  to  Texas,  on  the  Gulf  of  iMexico.  The  wax 
is  extracted  from  this  shrub  by  collecting  Ihe  ber- 
ries, boiling  them  with  water,  and  bruising  them  at 
the  same  time,  by  which  the  wax  will  rise  to  the 
top  as  a  thick  Oily  scum,  easily  separated,  which, 
when  cold,  turns  out  a  moderately  hard  subtance, 
of  a  green  dingy  color.  After  chemical  investiga- 
tion, that  sub^tance  has  been  found  to  resemble 
bees'  wax  so  closely  in  the  most  important  proper- 
ties, that  they  may  be  classed  under  the  same  ge- 
nus of  chemical  bodies. 

Until   now,   Ihe  use  of  this  wax  has  been   very 


limited;  the  farmers  pick  up  in  swamps  and  Ihe 
woods  a  sufticient  quantity  to  supply  themselves 
with  candles;  and  if  there  is  any  surplus,  they  send 
it  to  market  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  other  north- 
ern places,  where  it  is  bought  by  candle  makers, 
who  mix  il  with  their  tallow,  in  order  to  correct  in 
summer,  the  extreme  softness  of  their  candles. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  its  growth, 
the  picking  up  of  Ihe  berries  among  swamps,  thick 
wood  and  mire,  is  so  laborious,  that  people  who 
have  attempted  the  collection  of  the  wax  as  a  spe- 
cial business  and  matter  of  trade,  have  found  that 
one  single  bushel  of  berries  is  the  utmost  a  stout 
and  active  man  can  collect  in  one  day's  work;  hence 
its  price  in  market  is  very  high,  fluctuating  be- 
tween 18  and  25  cents  per  pound. 

The  object  of  this  publication  is  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  farmers  to  Ihe  cultivation  of  the  shrub 
aflbrding  Ihe  myrtle  wax,  in  order  to  bring  its  price 
down  to  that  of  tallow.  It  is  obvious  that  should 
the  shrubs  be  collected  in  one  field,  consequently 
ready  at  hand— it  is  obvious,  I  say,  that  the  same 
man,  who,  inider  the  difiicully  of  wandering  in 
swamps,  wofld  and  mire,  can  collect  but  one  bush- 
el, shall  be  able  when  he  finds  Ihe  shrubs  gathered 
together  in  the  same  field,  to  pick  up  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  from  three  to  four  bushels,  can  also 
deliver  his  wax  at  a  price  proportionately  reduced; 
that  is  to  say,  from  25,  to  8,  9,  or  10  cents  per 
pound. 

The  question  now  is,  to  investigate  what  will  be 
the  nett  produce  of  an  acre  planted  in  myrtle  wax, 
the  wax  selling  at  Ihe  reduced  price  of  10  cents  per 
pound. 

Let  us  suppose  each  shrub  planted  at  two  and  a 
half  feet  from  each  other,  there  will  he  in  one  acre 
IJ7-i4  of  them:  supposins,  next,  the  average  product 
of  each  shrub  to  be  only  one  pint  of  the  berries — 
then  Ihe  whole  crop  will  amount  to  1)724  pints, 
making  up  105  bushels.  Now,  experience  has 
shown  by  those  w  ho  follow  the  trade,  that  (he  quan- 
tity of  wax  obtained  from  a  bushel  of  licrries,  ave- 
rages from  5  to  S  pounds;  then  our  105  bushels  of 
berries  would  yield  630  pounds  of  wax,  which,  at  10 
cents  a  pound,  tallow  price,  would  make  $63. 

As  we  have  slated  already,  one  man  will  pick  up 
in  ;i  fiejil  f  0111  3  to  -1  bii^liels  in  one  day,  it  follows 
that  liic  picking  of  the  whole  105  bushels,  will  re- 
quire the  labor  of  a  hand  during  a  whole  month; 
admitting  §18  for  the  wages  and  finding — then  $18 
deducted  from  §63,  the  value  of  the  crop  as  before 
staled,  the  balance  §45,  will  be  the  nett  profit  ac- 
cruing to  Ihe  farmer. 

Besides  such  a  valuable  income,  this  culture  re- 
ceives additional  recommendations  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstances: 

1st.  It  grows  in  the  worst  soils,  especially  if  damp 
and  sandy. 

2d.  It  requires  no  fences,  as  Ihe  cattle  do  not 
meddle  with  it. 

3d.  Once  planted,  it  requires  no  attendance  ex- 
cept in  picking  lime. 

41h.  The  picking  may  be  performed  by  boys, 
girls,  old  men  and  old  women,  who  else  uould'be 
useless  on  the  plantation. 

5lh.  By  a  process  discovered  lately,  the  myrtle 
wax  may  be  bleached  to  a  degree  of  whiteness  equal 
to  that  of  bees'  wax.  This  process  adds  only  five 
cents  per  pound  lo  Ihe  original  price,  is  done  in  a 
short  time,  and  within  the  power  of  every  individual 
to  perform. 

6lh.  A  soap  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  shaving 
or  fancy  soap  imported  from  Europe,  can  be  manu- 
factured of  Ihe  myrtle  wax. 


A  pailful  of  ley,  with  a  piece  of  copperas  half  as 
big  as  a  hen's  egg  boiled  in  it,  will  color  a  fine  nan- 
keen color,  which  will  never  wash  out.  This  is  ve- 
ry useful  for  the  lining  of  bed  quilts,  comforts  &c. 
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Culture  ok  the  Cai.l.\  JETuioricA,  or  Lii.v 
OF  THE  Nile. — Tliis  beautil'ul  flower  is  scarcely 
ever  seen  in  any  llinig  lllie  tlie  perfecLion  to  wliicii 
it  is  capable  of  being  brougiit,  owing  entirely  to  a 
(ief'eclive  mode  of  culture  almost  universally  ])rac- 
tised.  It  is  generally  seen  in  our  green  liousc  col- 
lections, treated  in  the  same  manner  as  otiier  pot 
plants — like  geranium?,  Stc.  for  instance,  lliat  is 
placed  in  small  pots  with  ordinary  compost,  and  wa- 
tered in  the  ordinary  way.  'J'lie  result  is  small  plants, 
and  of'course small  flowers,  the  latter  not  largerthan 
an  ordinary  table  spoon.  Now  the  Calla  jEiliiopica 
is  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  plants  adapted  to  common  parlor  ornament,  as 
the  writer  of  this  iias  abundanlly  proved  by  practice. 
The  calla  is  a  water  plant,  as  much  so  as  the  pond  lily, 
and  hence  we  ought  to  infer  that  it  requires  a  rich 
soil  perfectly  and  continually  saturated  with  water. 
The  writer  of  this  look  a  jilant  in  the  spring  of  1832, 
and  plunged  it  into  a  tub  of  nnid,  tliit  Jiad  been  long 
in  use  fur  containing  water  liir  garden  use,  and  was 
then  continually  receiving  the  drainage  from  a  neigh- 
bouring pump.  In  a  few  weeks  the  plant  began  to 
grow  with  astonishing  vigor,  and  late  in  the  fall  he 
took  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  fourteen  inch  pot,  filling 
the  latter  .with  the  mud  from  the  tub,  and  setting 
I  ho  pot  in  a  deej)  basin,  and  keeping  the  mud  con- 
.'itantly  saturated  w'lth  rain  water.  Under  this 
treatment  the  plant  continues  to  grow  vigorously. — 
The  main  plant  is  now  four  feet  and  a  half  liigli 
from  the  top  of  the  pot;  its  loaves  filteen  inches  long 
and  eight  wide,  and  of  proportionate  size.  Notwith- 
.standing  the  great  size  of  the  main  plant  it  has  ten 
oflTsels  yet  adhering  toil  from  two  to  three  feet  high 
and  of  stout  growth,  all  of  the  last  summer's  pro- 
duce, and  each  of  them  largerthan  old  plants  gene- 
rally are.  The  flowers  under  this  treatment  have 
not  been  seen,  as  the  plant  was  n<it  subjected  to  it 
till  after  it  had  flowered  last  spring,  but  in  this  plant 
the  size  of  the  flowers  are  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  leaves,  and  we  may  thence  infer  their  size.  The 
calla  is  perfectly  adapted  to  ordinary  house  culture, 
as  it  is  nearly  hardy,  and  is  really  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Try  It. 


(From  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic.) 

VINEYARDS   IN  OHIO. 

Extiacl  of  a  Idler  from  JV.  Longworlh  to  Ihe  Editor. 

I  ha,ve  nine  vineyards  producing  grapes,  but  shall 
only  make  wine  the  pri.-scnt  season  from  fii'e  ol 
them.  I  shall  conllne  my  observations  to  the  one 
at  whicli  the  wine  was  made,  of  vvhicli  you  drank  at 
our  late  Aijriculturai  Fair.  It  consists  of  about  four 
iicres,  situated  on  a  bij;h  hill,  exposed  lo  Ihe  east, 
south,  and  norlli,  about  four  miles  from  this  city, 
and  one  mile  from  Ihe  Ohio  river.  Tlic  ground  on 
the  south  side  of  the  liili,  was  trenched  three  feet 
deep.  Those  exposed  to  the  north  were  planted 
after  deep  plou;;liiiiE;.  •  The  summer  has  been  unu- 
sually warm  and  part  of  it  dry.  The  grapes  ex- 
posed lo  the  north,  ri|)cned  better  than  those  expos- 
ed lo  the  south  and  east.  'I'he  grapes  t;enerally 
were  belter  matured  than  in  any  previous  season. 
The  must  hore  an  e^;;,  (1  bad  no  such  saceharom- 
eter)  and  I  presume  contained  as  nruich  of  the 
saccharine  principle,  as  grapes  in  the  same  latitude 
in  Europe. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  lliat  (he  grapes  of  Europe 
require  no  su^ar — it  is  not  even  true  of  the  grapes 
of  the  island  of  Madeira — true,  they  do  not  use 
sugai,  for  the  article  is  too  dear  to  add  to  their 
must,  but  they  rlFcct  the  same  object,  in  two  ways. 
The  one  is,  to  boil  down  a  portion  of  the  must  one- 
half,  and  add  it  lo  the  wine.  The  other  is,  to  add 
one  hundred  gallons  of  braniiy  lo  two  hundred  gal- 


lons of  must,  and  use  it  in  like  manner,  'ihe  boil- 
ing in  one  case,  and  the  brandy  in  the  other  pre- 
vents (crme[italion.  Pure  brandy  is  then  added 
at  the  dillercnt  rackings,  to  preserve  (he  nine,  and 
give  it  a  proper  body.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
wines  of  Madeira,  for  lo  the  French  and  German 
wines,  brandy  is  rarely  added. 

1  am  entirely  satislied,  that  in  making  wine,  (here 
is  no  diUerence  between  the  saccharine  principle  in 
the  grape,  and  sugar  Irom  Ihe  cane.  1  made  one 
season  a  fair  experiment;  I  gathered  a  portion  of 
giapes  when  at  maturity,  and  added  20  ounces  ol 
good  sugar  to  the  galluii.  I  gathered  a  portion  of 
the  same  kind  of  grape,  at  tlie  same  time,  exposed 
them  to  the  sun  duiiiig  the  day,  and  housed  theni 
at  ni;',ht,  till  a  large  portion  of  the  watery  particles 
had  evaporated,  1  then  made  them  into  wine,  (he 
must  possessing  an  equal  degree  of  richness,  with 
that  having  tlie  addition  of  sugar.  Alter  Ihe  fer- 
mentation was  co.-ijpleted,  there  >vas  no  perceptible 
dilierence  in  Ihe  wine. 

The  reason  why  so  many  persons  have  failed  in 
their  attempts  to  cultivate  the  grape  in  the  United 
Stales,  is,  because  they  cultivated  loreign  varieties. 
Let  them  depend  on  native  grapes  for  a  general 
crop,  and  try  foreign  grapes  merely  as  matter  of 
experiment,  for  Ihey  may  IJnd  varieties  that  will 
succeed  in  our  climate;  but  as  a  general  rule,  our 
climate  is  too  moist  for  loreign  vines.  Let  them  also 
raise  new  varieties  from  seed.  1  have  while  grapes 
raised  from  (he  seed  of  black  grapes,  it  is  a  mis- 
taktii  notion,  that  we  have  no  native  grapes  lit  for 
the  table.  I  have  two  varieties,  that  have  not  the 
hard  jiulp,  usual  in  our  native  grapes,  and  equal  as 
a  table  grape  to  the  Meusnier,  or  Miller's  Burgun- 
dy. I  had  several  bunches  this  year  weighing  up- 
wards of  a  pound,  and  one  (prudurcd  on  a  vine 
that  bad  several  other  bunches  weighing  a  pound) 
that  weighed  one  pound  and  a  half.  1  believe  no 
foreign  grape,  cultivated  in  the  United  States  in 
tlie  o|)en  ground,  has  exceeded  it. 

Many  who  have  made  wine  in  the  L^nited  States 
have  lailed,  by  attempting  to  imitate  foieigu  wines 
in  repute  among  us.  To  succeed,  we  must  make 
American  wines,  and  custom  will  make  us  prefer 
their  flavor  lo  all  olliers.  From  the  same  grape, 
four  or  five  kinds  of  wine  may  be  made,  by  a  mere 
change  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  It  may  be 
made  red  or  white,  rough,  sweet,  or  dry,  from  the 
pure  juice  of  the  same  grape,  ftlajor  Adiuiii,  who 
deserves  great  praise  for  his  early  introduction  of 
the  grape  for  wine,  was  compelled  to  imitate  foreign 
wines  in  vogue  among  us.  In  order  to  insure  a  sale 
fur  bis  wines,  'i'o  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  in- 
troduction of  what  he  calls  the  Catawba  grape. 

I  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  trench- 
ing grounds,  and  cultivating  foreign  vines.  Deep 
ploughing  has,  with  me,  answered  all  the  purposes 
of  Irenching,  and  after  cullivaliiig  two  hundred  va- 
rieties of  foreign  grapes,  I  have  not  yet  found  one 
worth  increasing  in  my  vineyards.  The  vineyard 
of  four  acres,  above  referred  to,  is  planted  in  vines 
from  five  to  six  feet  asunder,  trained  on  stakes.— 
Some  of  the  vines  are  too  small  to  bear.  My  own 
estimate  of  the  vintage  was  filly  barrels;  my  vine- 
dresser's, from  sixty-five  lo  seventy.  The  one-half 
of  the  product  is  his.  For  a  portion,  I  gave  him 
one  dollar  per  gallon,  as  it  ran  from  the  press,  for 
the  balance  he  has  relused  eighly-seven  and  a  half 
cents  per  gallon.  1  have  been  cultivating  the  grape 
twenty  years,  and  the  last  nine  years  on  an  exten- 
sive and  expensive  scale  for  wine.  -1  have  merely 
learnt  enough  to  convince  me,  that  in  Ihe  next  half 
century,  we  fhall  make  wines  equal  to  the  best  in 
France,  and  furnish  abundance  for  transportation. 
Hut  we  have  much  (o  learn,  not  only  on  the  proper 
selection  of  gra|ies,  but  the  fernieulation  and  manu- 
facture of  wines.  'i'he  vine-dressers  who  have 
come  among  us  from  the  wine  countries  of  Europe, 


know  how  lo  cultivate  the   grape,  but  are  totally 
unacquainted  with  (he  principles  of  fermentation. 

The  Catawba  is  superior  as  a  wine  and  table  grape 
(0  (he  Isabella,  and  njalures  its  fruit  better,  though 
a  less  abundant  bearer.  We  have  native  grapes  in 
most  of  our  states,  could  a  selection  be  made,  that 
would  leave  us  little  cause  to  regret  that  foreign 
grapes  succeed  so  badly  with  us. 


RURAI.  ECONOIMCT. 


•       POULTRY  HOUSES 

Require  no  particular  furin  or  magnitude;  because, 
the  animal  being  small  in  size,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  accuininodating  the  shape  of  the  house  to  its  par- 
ticular figure,  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  poultry 
agree  in  requiring  a  dry  and  rather  warm  lodging; 
and  they  ditter,  in  that  the  web-footed  birds  all  roust 
on  a  flat  surface,  while  gallinaceous  fowls  roost  best 
at  some  height  from  the  ground,  on  roundish  horizon- 
tal rods  or  rails,  of  a  size  suitable  for  being  grasped 
by  their  claws,  but  neither  perfectly  round  nor  per- 
fectly smooth.  All  fowls,  when  in  a  stale  of  incuba- 
tion, require  repose,  to  which  darkness  is  favorable  as 
well  as  solitude;  and  places  where  they  can  have 
these  requisites  must  be  provided  for  tlieui,  as  well  as 
separate  places  fur  fattening  iheni';  to  which  also  soli- 
tude and  darkness  are  congenial.  Poultry  of  every 
de.-^criplion,  \\liile  growing,  are  exceedingly  active, 
and,  in  an  artificial  stale,  require  a  cunsiderable  ex- 
lent  of  yard  to  enaljle  llieiii  lo  lake  suflieient  exercise 
fur  health.  The  variety  of  their  loud  is  also  conside- 
rable, including  not  only  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter, but  even,  as  a  help  to  digestion,  salt,  sand,  or 
small  pebbles.  As  land  poultry  require  a  dry  yard, 
so  aquaiic  poultry  require  ponds;  and,  while  the  com- 
mon hen  will  roust  at  the  height  of  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  turkey  and  peacock  prefer  the  high- 
est trees.  It  must  be  evident  fruin  this  variety  in  the 
nature  of  these  animals,  that  every  kind  will  require 
a  separate  house  or  compartmeni  of  a  building,  and 
that  this  house  or  compartment;  should  be  in  four  di- 
visions; one  fur  rearing,  anullier  fur  keeping  full- 
grown  fowls,  another  lor  incubaiion,  and  a  fourth  for 
feeding.  For  the  first  two  of  these  houses  or  divi- 
sions, a  yard  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  fowls  to 
lake  exercise  .nnd  pick  U|>  fuud  is  essential,  and  in  this 
yard  there  ought  always  tu  bean  open  shed  for  shelter 
from  the  sun  or  rain,  abundance  uf  sand,  and  small 
pebbles;  and,  fur  aquatic  fuwls,  a  large  pond.  The 
healthiest  poultry  of  every  deseripliun  are  (hose 
wliicli  are  well  fed  in  their  yards  in  the  morning, and 
allowed  free  exercise  out  of  them  the  greater  part  of 
the  day;  and  the  fattest  puuliry  are  those  which  are 
confined  in  the  dark,  and  nut  allowed  to  take  any  ex- 
ercise. In  all  cases  where  poultry  liave  nut  the  free 
use  of  a  large  yard,  they  should  have  troughs  filled 
with  sand  and  small  pebbles,  placed  so  as  to  allow 
them  lo  pick  thein  when  they  choose,  !o  pro- 
mute  digestion.  These  being  the  general  circum- 
slances  cunnecled  with  domesiic  puuliry  for  architec- 
tural purposes,  tliey  may  be  classed  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing  divisions:  viz.  the  web-iuoted  or  aquatic,  which 
must  necessarily,  tur  every  kind  of  treatment,  be 
lodged  on  the  ground  flour;  the  common  cock  and  hen, 
which  prefer  ibi^  flour  abuve;  and  the  lurkev,  guinea 
fowl,  and  peacock,  which  roust  in  lul'ty  upen  sheds,  or 
on  trees.  In  small  farms,  therefore,  all  the  difterent 
kinds  of  jioultry  may  be  ludged  in  the  same  house. 
Bucks  and  geese,  with  the  ulber  kinds,  while  rearing, 
on  the  ground  fluur;  common  fowls,  when  full  gruwn, 
and  while  in  a  state  of  incubation,  on  the  middle 
flour;  and  the  turkey,  &e.  above.  One  yard  may  an- 
swer for  the  whole,  provided  it  be  suflicienily  large, 
and  eunlain  a  large  pond.  As  warinth  is  highlv  con- 
ducive to  the  prusperiiy  of  poultry,  coinuinn  fowls  are 
frequently  ludged  above  cow-houses  orslables,  or  even 
pigsties;  and  in  other  cases,  when  it  is  very  desirable 
lo  cause  hens  to  lay  early  in  the  season,  their  houses 
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are  heated  by  flues.  When,  however,  the  house  is 
of  a  construction  well  calculated  to  retain  heat,  and 
it  is  perlectly  dry  below,  and  has  tew  openings  above, 
and  a  root  suflieiently  thick  to  exclude  all  Irost,  arti- 
ficial heat  can  very  seldum  be  necessary.  When  it 
is  desired  to  rear  chickens  for  sale  very  early  in  the 
season,  the  egi>s  may  be  hatched  by  hot  water,  or  in 
a  bed  of  tan,  dnntr,  leaves,  or  other  ferment  in  i;-  matter; 
and,  after  beinjj  hatched,  they  may  be  reared  under  a 
roof  of  glass,  wliich  runf  may  be  employed  in  the  sum- 
mer season  as  a  covering  forvines.  At  Bagshot  Park, 
Surrey,  there  is  a  veiy  extensive  poultry  eslablish- 
menl;  and  early  in  the  season  the  fowls  are  reared  in 
a  vinery;  and  a  writer  in  the  Gardcilir's  Jfltii^azinc 
(vol.  viii.)  not  only  rears,  but  hatches,  in  a  hiiuse  of 
the  same  description.  In  the  centre  of  the  large  yard 
at  Eagshot  there  is  a  tree  partially  dpnnded  of  its 
branches,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  roosting-place 
for  the  turkeys.  In  every  poultry  house  the  places 
for  incubation  are  small  .--lalls  or  boxes,  eighteen  iiichrs 
for  Iwo  feet  square,  and  open  in  front,  in  which  the 
fowls  sit  on  their  eggs,  and,  after  these  are  hatched, 
they  are  taken  out  inio  the  yard,  and  the  mother  is 
confined  in  what  is  called  a  coop,  an  inverted  cup  of 
wickerwoik,  with  the  interstices  large  enough  to  al- 
low the  young  brood  free  egress  and  ingress,  while 
the  parent  cannot  escape.  These  coops  are  frequent- 
ly boarded  on  all  sides,  with  a  grated  door  opening  in 
front.  Partridges,  pheasants,  quails,  bustards,  and 
other  gallinaceous  birds-are  sometimes  bred  and  rear- 
ed in  artificial  structures,  with  a  view  to  their  domes- 
tication or  increase  in  any  particular  locality.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  enclose  them  above 
and  on  all  sides  by  netting,  to  prevent  their  flying  a- 
way;  because  these  birds  are  not  susceptible  ol  perfect 
domestication. — Loudon. 


biy  the  meal  was  not  mixed  with  tiie  potatoes  till 
alter  they  had  been  boiled. 


Exert  yourselves  to  overcome  the  diflicuhies  attend- 
ing your  present  business  rather  than  enter  into 
other  pursuits. 


IVEXSO£I,I.AX7£OUS. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmei-.) 
FATTENING  HOGS  ON  APPLE  PIE. 

Stephen  Titus  of  New  Baltimore,  fattens  his  hog-- 
■upon  apple  pic!  So  he  told  us  to-day.  Stephen  Ti- 
tus is  of  the  religious  denomination  termed  Friends, 
a  pretty  good  guarantee  for  his  veracity.  But  ice 
want  no  guarantee;  for  we  verily  believe  all  he  told 
us;  and  as  wo  consider  the  litcls  valuable,  we  will 
give  the  narration  in  detail.  I  fill  a  potasii-hettlc, 
said  he,  with  two  parts  of  apples  and  one  of  pota- 
toes, together  with  half  a  bushel  of  Indian  meal  or 
bran,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  boil  the 
raass  well.  When  boiled,  I  call  it  npp/e  pie.  It  is 
then  thrown  into  the  swill  tub,  mnshed  with  a  mall, 
and  the  bultcr-niilk  and  sour-milk  of  the  dairy  ad- 
ded, when  it  may  be  termed  apple  pie  and  milk. — 
Mr.  Titus  says  he  has  used  apples  for  years,  and 
with  great  advantage  in  fattening  hogs"  and  neat 
cattle,  both  in  a  raw  and  cooked  state;  and  that  he 
considers  an  orchard  even  for  these  purposes,  a  val- 
uable appendage  to  a  farm.  Friend  Titus  contrasted 
his  management  in  this  respect,  with  a  neighbor 
who  had  cut  down  two  hundred  fine  Jersey  sweetino- 
apple  trees,  as  cumbereis  of  the.  ground. 

i^Ir.  Titus'  is  the  first  experi.Tient  wilh  cooked 
apples  that  we  have  heard  of;  but  wo  don't  see  why 
cooking  apples  may  not  be  an  improvement,  wiien 
given  to  high  fed  animals,  as  well  as  cooking  corn 
and  potatoes.  An  interesling  fact  was  stated  to  us 
a  few  days  since  by  one  of  the  host  fanners  of  our 
country,  one  who  has  probably  collected  more  im- 
portant data  upon  the  profits  of  different  branches  ot 
liusbandry  than  any  other.  In  a  nicely  managed 
experiment  in  fattening  hogs,  he  alternated  Ibr  some 
days  with  each  kind  of  Ibod,  boiled  potatoes  and 
meal, — and  hasty  pudding.  He  iound  that  the  pota- 
toes and  meal  made  two  pounds  of  live  pork  in  each 
hog  per  day,  while  the  hasty  pudding  made  more 
than  three  pounds  per  day,  we  think  he  said  three 
and  a  quarter  or  three  and  a  half  pounds,  a  conclu- 
five  evidence  of  the  difl>.Tence  in  Ibod,  as  well  as  of 
.the  importance  of  having  it  well  cooked— for  proba- 


(I'rom  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

LETTEll  FROM  StiUlRE  GRUNTER, 

To  llie  Hog  VoinmiUee  of  ilie  Jlgnctdtural  Hocieti/ in 

llic  County  nf  Middlesex. 

Gentlemen — In  a  letter  addressed  to  vour  immedi- 
ate predecessors  in  oflice,  I  had  the  honor  to  ex 
press,  at  some  length,  luy  views  of  the  conip.iralivc 
merits  of  your  species,  and  my  own.  The  flatter- 
ing manner  in  which  my  epistle  was  disposed  of, 
makes  nie  bold  to  renew  the  subject,  and  to  add 
some  further  hints. 

I  must  in  the  first  place  express  my  astonishment 
that  you  could  ever  have  ttiken  it  into  your  heads 
10  imagine  yourselves  our  superior?.  My  first  an- 
cestor was  Ibriiing  vp  the  soil,  before  yours  saw  the 
the  light.  We  rcniain  as  in  the  beginning,  having 
never  fallen  fioni  our  first  estate.  Vv'ill  ijou  say  as 
much  for  yourselves?  you  not  only  admit,  but  insist 
u])on  and  contend  Ibr,  all  sorts  of  depravity,  Irom 
very  great  to  total;  some  of  you  maintaining  that  it 
is  your  very  nature  always  to  do  wrong,  and  others 
that  it  is  only  a  way  you  have  got!  Have  the  most 
expert  slanderers  among  you  ever  accused  vs  of  any 
thing  so  bad'?  Conqiare  your  own  acknowledged 
crimes  wilh  all  you  have  ever  charged  upon  us,  and 
say  whether  the  tenants  of  your  State  piisons  ought 
not  to  out-number  the  inmates  ofyour  hogpens. 

First,  you  have  the  assurance  to  charge  us  with 
obsliitacij.  And  where  is  the  semblance  of  proof  to 
support  the  charge'?  We  sometimes  difl'er  from  you 
111  opinion,  it  is  true.  But  which  is  the  obslimite 
pirly  is  the  question,  'i'he  truth  is,  you  always 
have  your  own  way  right  or  wrong;  and  because 
we  cannot  help  giving  you  an  occasional  look  of 
mingled  grief  and  disapprobation  you  presume  to 
to  call  us  obstinate! 

Then  again  jou  seriously  charge  us  wilh  a  u-anl 
pf  cUiintinciS.  I  will  have  the  candor  to  admit  that 
ue  are  not  at  all  limes  equally  attentive  to  our  ex- 
ternal appearance;  but  is  it  not  most  frequently 
owing  to  your  neglect  to  furnish  us  projier  apart- 
ments? Let  your  wives  and  daughters  cook  and 
eat,  and  wash,  and  make  soap,  and  sleep  in  one 
small  room,  without  either  floor  or  ceiling,  and  tlien 
say  which  of  us  would  bt  called  the  iiiost  lovely'?— 
A  hug  needs  a  parlor  as  n.ucli  as  any  body  else; 
give  him  one,  and  you  will  find  him  Ihcre  at  all  pro- 
per liours^  as  fit  and  prepared  to  see  conjpany  as 
the  best  ol  jou. 

We  are  next  charged  with  being  ghillons.  And 
here  again  1  will  be  Irank  and  canilid.  We  do  in- 
deed hold  it  a  sound  iiKHxim,  that  a  hug  should  eat 
all  he  can  gel — and  wa  hSvc  generally  found  this  a 
safe  rule,  which  seldom  oecasions  us  any  inconve- 
nience; though,  for  manners'' salie ,  we  sometimes 
leave  a  pail  of  our  allowance.  Bal_,  wilh  the  excep- 
tion of  this  last  circumstance,  do  you  not  do  exact- 
ly the  same  thing?  and  like  us,  would  you  not  glad- 
ly eat  more  il'you  coulil  get  it? 

One  word  as  to  drinking.  Just  iea<i  the  histories 
of  men  and  hogs,  and  compare  ihem.  Uj  you 
find  that  tee  had  ever  any  license  law  t  >  enable  us 
to  get  drunk  for  the  public  good?  Do  you  read 
that  M-c  ever  posted  as  drunkards,  a  list  of  hogs, 
otherwise  respectable?  Have  you  ever  knoivii  a 
guardian  appointed  over  one  of  our  number,  for 
excessive  dunking,  gaming,  idleness  or  debauche- 
ry? or  that  guardian  removed  from  office  for  the 
cause  of  intemperance?  but  I  foibear.     I  know  you 


have  at  last  begun  to  follow  the  example  which  we 
have  so  long  set  you.  1  am  heartily  glad  of  il;  I 
trust  the  time  is  soon  to  come,  when  a  drunken  man 
will  be  as  strange  a  spectacle  as  a  drunken  hog; 
and  when  Ihe  sight  of  a  swill  p:iil  will  not  necessa- 
rily be  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  rum  jug. 

In  travelling  through  your  county,  I  have  observ- 
ed your  orchards,  and  have  thought  you  might  be 
in  need  ofsomeof  our  biislles.  A  lar  brush  n]^- 
plicd  lo  your  trees  in  the  winter  and  spring  would 
soon  rid  you  of  Ihe  cankcrwoim;  vtnti  Pickering's 
conical  brush  would  exterminate  the  caterpillar.  By 
the  w.iy,  I  cannot  but  commend  your  practice  of 
selling  your  apple  trees  so  Ihat  the  fruit  may  fall 
inIo  the  road,  as  it  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  re- 
freshing lo  us  on  our  travels. 

I  have  it  in  contemplation  lo  publish  a  new  work' 
entitled,  "^l/i/  strictures  on  men  and  things."  Wilh 
this  view,  1  have  kept  a  diary  on  my  travels  lo  col- 
lect the  materials,  Irom  which  I  beg  leave  to  give 
you  a  short  extract  as  a  sample: 

"Arrived  at  Worcester,  quarter  past  5,  P.  M.— 
good  deal  fatigued— plenty  good  corn— ate  hearty 
supper  and  went  lo  bed— dreamt  1  was  in  Ihe  cen- 
tre of  population — suppose  had  heard  somebody  say 
so — waked  u[) — heard  somebody  snoring — gave  nie 
the  fidgets— turned  over  and  grunted  twice.  Slept 
late  in  the  morning.  Went  lo  see  the  cabinet  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society— man  there  wanted  to  cut 
my  tail  otf- told  him  had'nt  done  with  it— loo  mo- 
dern—  do  belter  next  year. 

"Two  minutes  past  10,  A.  M.  left  Worcester, 
tail  and  all  — determined  lo  go  the  whole  liog— oblig- 
ed to  lake  the  turnpike — no  other  road  lo  take,  runs 
over  all  Ihe  hills— very  pleasant  and  sightly— good 
deal  of  land  both  sides— dined  at  Westborough — 
plenty  of  good  corn. 

"Arrived  at  Farmingham  twenty-nine  minutes 
past  6,  P.  M. — plenty  good  corn — plenty  roads 
—suppose  to  accommodnte  travellers — almost  one 
apiece — guide-boards  few  and  not  particular— lake 
any  road  you  please — just  eight  miles  to  any  where 
—-called  on  Ihe  chairman  of  Ihe  hog  Commiltee — 
right  glad  to  see  me— treated  me  like  a  gentleman 
— suspect  lie  is  betler  than  he  looks  for.'' 

With  great  respect  for  your  society,  and  high 
perfonal  consideration,  I  have  the  honor  lo  be  your 
most  devoted  fellow  mortal.  PoRcns. 


.A  Yanke;  Description  oftlie  approach  of  Ulnter. — 

The  annexed  remarks  are  copied  from  the  Auuusta, 
Maine  Journal. 

"  Winter  is  approaching  us  from  arctic  realm;  al- 
ready is  striding  over  the  northern  hills,  and  puffing 
down  upon  us  his  icy  breath.  He  is  preparing  to 
spread  his  fleecy  mantle  over  us.  His  emissary,  Jack 
Frost,  has  been  pnnvling  about  for  some  weeks,  o-ene- 
rally  committing  his  de[)re;.'alions  in  the  night  lime, 
nipping  the  tender  herbage,  and  occasiunallyseizing  a 
stray  pumpkin,  or  a  lot  of  turnips  left  in  exposed 
places,  making  small  pigs  Ho  close  together  to  keep 
off  the  common  enemy,  and  biting  the  toes  of  poor 
children  who  have  no  shoes  nor  stockings.  Such 
there  are,  and  they  must  be  helped.  Let  Thoso  who 
walk  out  wilh  cloaks  lined  with  fur,  and  pockets  lined 
with  cash,  or  who  sit  at  home  in  comfurlalile  parlors, 
and  listen  complacently  lo  the  rustling  of  the  leaves 
without,  and  the  lieavy  roar  of  the  north  wind,  re- 
member those  who  have  neither  cloak,  cash,  nor  com- 
Ibr'.able  home;  perhaps  not  even  bread.  And  let  Ihe 
lazy  besiir  themselves,  and  the  drunken  forsake  their 
cups,  and  provide  for  their  families." 


U-NivEr.sAL  Education,  if  it  wore  pr.'.clicable 
lo  enforce  it  every  where,  would  operate  as  a 
powerful  check  upon  vice,  and  would  do  more  lo 
diminish  Ihe  black  catalogue  of  crimes,  so  preva- 
lent, than  any  other  measure,  wiielher  for  prcven- 
i  lion  or  punishment,  that  has  hitherto  been  devised. 
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trices  Current  in  J\'cw  Vork,  December  14. 
Beestcax,  yellow,  il  a  — .     Collon,  New  Orleans,  .13 
o  144;  Uplauci,  .nio.liii  Alabama,  -124  o -14.    Colton 
Baggin?,  Hemp,  )J.  -SU  a  .i-2;  Flax,  .IS  a  .19.       f(nx, 

American,  20  m2-'.  Flaxseed,  1  "jush.  clean,  14.00  a ; 

rough,  14.75  a  . ;    I'lotir,  N.  York,  hbl.  3.00  a  5.73; 

Canal,  5. 5G  a  5. SI;   Bait.  Howard  s(.  6. Jd  o ;    Rli'd 

oily  mills,  G. 75  a  6.88;  country,  5.75  c  6.00;    Alexand'o, 

6.00  a ;  Fredericksburg, a ;   Petersburg, 

o ;  live  flour.  3.75  a ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.    3. 82  a  S.is,  per  hhd.    16.50  a Grain,  U  heat. 

North, a  — -;  \  ir.  1.17  n  I.IS;    Ityc,  North,  .75  a 

80;  Corn,  Ytl.  North,  .70  a  .74.  Barley,  .85  a  67; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .35  a  — ;  Peas,  ivhite,  dry,  7  bu. 
7.00  a  7.50;  Beans,  7  bu.  10.00  a  l^.tO;  i'iorisioiis,Beef, 
mes3,  8.75  a  9  00;  prime,  5.30  a  6.00;  cargo,  5  50  a 
5.75;  Pork,  mess,  bbl.  14.50  a  15. J5  prime,  10.60  a 
11.25;  Lard,  10  a  — . 

BOLTON  FARM,  NEAR  BRISTOL,  PKNN. 
To  be  lienled. 

That  part  of  Colton  farm  which  is  in  the  occupation 
of  the  present  tenant,  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  including  the 
tenant'3  house,  one  of  the  best  barns  in  Pennsylvania, 
an  orchard  of  five  hundred  apple  trees  of  the  best 
fruit,  cider  press,  mill,  &c.  &.c.  will  be  rented  to  a 
tenant  who  can  be  well  recommended  as  a  suitable 
person  to  provide  and  keep  on  the  farm,  only  the  best 
selection  of  every  description  of  stock,  and  who  is 
capable  of  managing  a  first  rate  grain  and  dairy  farm. 
The  object  of  the  proprietor  is,  to  introduce  into  his 
neighborhood  the  practice  of  raising  exclusively,  the 
best  of  every  description  of  stock,  for  which  purpose 
Bolton  farm  is  well  adapted  by  the  proper  proportions 
of  meadow  and  upland,  its  conveniences  for  summer 
and  winter,  and  its  position  for  facility  of  transporta- 
tion by  the  Delaware  canal,  and  Bristol  and  Philadel- 
phia Kail-road.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
subscriber  on  the  premises.         JAMES  P.  MOKKIS. 

Dec.  20,  ls3J.  3t. 


POINTER  PUPPIES. 

I  have  for  sale,  four  male  and  tliree  female  Pointer 
Puppies  littered  2Jd  November,  they  are  of  the  very 
best  blood,  and  are  all  must  beautifully  formed,  and 
marked,  being  white  wilh  liver  spots.  Price  §10  each, 
deliverable  assoon  as  they  shall  be  weaned,  say  10th 
of  January.  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

.American  Fani'T Establishment. 


CLOVERSEED— AGENCY. 

Those  who  want  Cloverseed,  shall,  by  inclosing  to 
me  the  cash,  have  it  selected  wilh  the  greatest  care 
and  forwarded  as  directed.  1  do  not  at  present  keep 
the  article,  but  will  purchase  it  on  commission  with 
care  and  punotualily.  This  is  a  good  time  for  procur- 
ng  it.        ■  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

ORCHARD  GRASS. 
Is  scarce  and  high.     Those  who  have  any  to  dispose 
of,  can  now  get  a  good  price  for  it      Address 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
.Jmcr.  Farmer  Establi'hmmt. 

DURHAM  BULL  CALF. 
I  have  the  selling  of  a  thoroughbred  Durham  Short- 
horn bull  calf,  four  or  five  months  old,  a  very  fine  ani- 
mal, for  8100.  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

tlmerican  Farmer  Estabtishmenl. 

.lACIv. 
I  have  for  sale  a  young  Jack,  three  years  old,  and  of 
course  without  an  established   character  as  a  foal  get- 
ter, but  he   will  be   sold   very  low,   say  4,100,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  owner  has  no  use  for  him. 
Address  I-  I-  HITCHCOCK, 

.'Jmcricaii  raii'ur  Eslablishncnt. 
A  good  Jenny  is  wanted  by  the  owner  of  this  Jack. 

DURHAM  eHORTIlORN  BULLS. 
I  have  the  selling  of  a  very  superior  Durham  Short- 
horn bull,  two  years  old.     Price  $250— and  of  another, 
four  years  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respect. — 
Price  8350.     Addrc-s  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


RAMS  AND  EWES. 

One  Ram  of  last  spring's  yeaning,  of  the  purest 
Bakewell  blood,  at  $75. 

One  do.  one  and  a  half  year's  old,ifi(ft  odf/ecl"  at  §50. 

Two  of  the  mixed  blood  of  the  Bakewell  and  South- 
down, at  $25  each. 

Several  Ewes  of  the  pure  Bakewell  blood  atfSO. 

These  beautiful  and  valuable  animals,  may  be  had 
by  application  to  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  former  Establisliment. 

•His  testicles  are  alwaijs  up  in  his  body — in  every 
other  respect  he  is  a  very  tine  ram. 

NEW   CHINESE  MULBERRY. 

(J\Iorus  Jlultlrnuli.i.) 

I  have  concluded  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  tree,  to 
50  cents  per  plant,  or  %'j  per  dozen.  The  public  ought 
to  be  aware  of  the  very  important  difl'erence  between 
trees  of  this  variety  on  their  oicn  roots,  and  those  en- 
grafted on  White  .Mulberry  slocks,  one  of  the  former, 
being  worth  a  dozen  of  the  latter. 

Those  I  offer,  are  not  only  rooted  plants,  but  of  very 
fine  size  and  shape.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

This  bull,  15  months  old,  seven-eighths  Durham 
Shorthorn,  may  be  had  for  §100,  from 

I.I.  HITCHCOCK. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he 
is  prepared  to  supply  his  customers  with  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Borland's  Spring  Concave  THRESHING  MA- 
CHINE, which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by 
Col.  Edward  Lloyd  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who 
give  it  the  decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing 
Machine  they  have  ever  seen.  I  can  furnish  a  number 
of  these  Threshing  Machines,  now  ready  for  delivery 
separate  from  the  horse  powers. 

1  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  six  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  I  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

I  have  in  store  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  1  endeavor  t)  man- 
ufacture in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  materials, 
and  to  afford  them  on  reasonable  terms  with  a  liberal 
discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  I  have  likewise  on 
hand,  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
suitable  for  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OR- 
CHAUD  GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorsey's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately,  Timothy,  Clover  and 
Orchard  GRASS  SEEDS,  for  which  cash  will  be 
given.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  &c. 
SINCLAIR  &MOORE,oner  for  sale  at  their  Nursery, 
three  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Ballimore,  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Bel-.\ir  roads,  a  very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
and  Catawba;  and  other  Grape  PLANTS  and  CUT- 
TINGS, Also,  ornamental  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
among  which  are  Morus  Multicnulis,  and  Italian  White 
Mulberry  for  feeding  Silk  Worms,  Chinese  Alianthus  or 
Tree  of  Heaven,  English"  Elm,  Sugar  and  Silver  Leaf 
Maple,  Horse  Chesnut,  Madeira  Nut  or  English  Walnut, 
Silver  Leaf  Poplar,  Tulip  Tree,  and  a  great  assortment 
of  ROSES  and  other  Ornamental  TREES  and  Shrubs, 
all  of  which  arc  larger  and  more  thrifty  than  any  of- 
fered to  the  public  fheretofore  by  them— the  season 
proper  for  transplanting  has  arrived,  the  senior  part- 
ner who  resides  at  their  Nursery  and  Farm  will  take 
pleasure  in  showing  to  visiters  Iheir  extensive  planta- 
tions. If  five  hundred  and  upwards  of  Peach  or  .^p- 
ple  Trees  are  taken  direct  from  the  _Nursery  by  one 
person,  without  packing,  20  per  cent,  will  be  deducted 
from  the  very  low  prices  as  named  in  Nursery  Cata- 
logue for  1834,  just  published,  which  see  for  further 
particulars;  annexed  to  Catalogue  are  some  useful  in- 
structions on  planting  trees,  time  of  sowing  seed,  &c. 
to  be  had  at  the  Nursery  or  [Store,  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  streets,  gratis,  where  orders  if  left  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  care  and  despatch.  Nov.  15. 


B.a.x.TixaoRz:  prices  cxtbreztt. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  4.00  a  5.00; 
brown  and  red,  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a  20.00;  fine  yellow, 

18.00  a  25.00— Virginia,  4.00  a Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00. — Kentucky,  4.50  a  8.00.  The  inspections 
of  the  week  comprise  332  hhds.  Maryland;  49  hhds. 
Ohio— total  381  hhds. 

Flocu. — Best  white  wheat  family,  6.75  a   7.25;  2d. 

quality,  6.25  a 6.75;  super  Howard  street,  3.50  a ; 

(wagon  price,  5.25  a   . ;)  city  mills,  5.25  a  5.31J; 

city  mills,  extra,  5.624  " Corn  Meal,  for  domestic 

use,  1.31  per  100  lbs.;  do.  yellow  kiln  dried,  3.25  per 
bbl.  and  14.00  per  hhd.  — Grain,  red  wheat,  1.00  a  1.10; 
white  do  1.15  o  1.20. — Corn,  old  yellow,  50  a  51;  white, 

60 — in  the  ear, a per  bbl.;  Rte,  65  a  67;  chop 

rye,  per   100  lbs.   1.50  a  Oats,  35  a  36. — Beans, 

1.60  a . — Peas,  red  eye,  60  a  — ;  black  eye,  75  a 

— ;  lady  peas,  1.00  a — . — Cloverseed,  4.75  o  5.75; — 

Timothy,  2.50  a  3.00.— Orchard  Grass,  S.OO'o ; 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.50  a ;  Herd's,  1.25  a  — 

Lucerne  374  "  —  "J- — Barley,  —  a  Flaxseed, 

1.624  0  I-'iJ' — Cotton,  Va.  13  a  14;  Lou.  15  aI6;  Alab. 

13  a  15;  Tenn.  13   a  14;   Upland  13  o  15. Whiskey, 

hhds.   Ist   p.  27   a   — ;    in  bbls.  284   <»   -^i- Wool, 

ll'ashcd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  70;  American 
Full  Blood,  50  a  35;  three  quarters  do.  45  a  50;  half 
do.  40  a  45;  quarter  do.  37  a  40;  common  34  a  37.— 
Umcashtd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  o  33;  American 
Full  Blood,  26  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  24  a  26;  half 
do.  22  a  24;  quarter  do.  22  a  24;  common,  22  a  24  — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  $165  a  ISO;  country,  dew  rotted,  6 
a  7c.  lb.  water  rotted,  7  a  8c. — Feathers,  374  a  . — 
Plaster   Paris,   per  ton,    3.874  a  — ;  ground,   1.374   " 

bbl. — Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

a  35.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  75.00  a  85.00.— Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  5.00  a  5.30.— Oak  wood,  2.75  a  3.50;  Hickory, 
5.00  a ;  Pine,  2.50  a  2.75. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial,  Live  Stock  Breeding  and  Management; 
Universal  Education;  Re  moval  of  the  Deposites;  The 
Marine  Sleigh;  Magazine  of  Gardening  and  Botany, 
proposed  to  be  published  in  Baltimore;  Large  Orange 
Carrots  and  Long  Dutch  Parsnips— Agricultural  paper 
for  Schools — On  the  Composition  of  the  different 
Earths— Improved  Live  Stock— Horizontal  Trench- 
ing-The  North  Devon  Cattle— On  the  Raising  of  Bay- 
berry,  or  Myrtle  Wax,  recommended,  with  calcula- 
tions, as  to  its  probable  profit— Scrap— Culture  of  the 
Calla  .IJthiopica,  or  Lily  of  the  Nile — The  Vineyards  in 
Ohio,  with  Hints  on  Wine  Making  in  this  country— On 
Ihe  construction  of  Poultry  houses— Fattening  Hogs  on 
Apple  Pie — Letter  from  Squire  Gruntcr,  to  the  Hog 
Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society  in  Middle- 
sex  .V     Yankee    Description     of    the   approach   of 

Winier—Scrap— Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce 
in  the  New  Y'ork  and  Baltimore  i\Iarkets — Advertise- 
ments. 


Special  Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

Tlie  fotlowiDg  persons  are  authorised  to  act  as  Agents  for  ttit 
Amei  icaa  Farmer  in  their  several  places  of  residence: 

Boston,  Geo  C.  Barrett,  N.  E.  Farmer  Office. 

Ncw-Yorh,  J.  11,  Gourlie,  a(  (Ac  Posi  Office. 

Di  7.,  i.,i„;  ■  C  D.  &  C.  Landretli,  85  Chestnut  street. 

PMadclfInn,  I  g   J,   p,.^j.„„„,^  j,',„,.M^  Court. 

n-ashiagtof,,  D.  C.  \  ^.•,TI«>°'P»»".  HooksMcr. 

=       '  i  Lduard  S.  Croplcy,  Aa(.  int.  Offiee. 

Pctcrshnr^,  Va,  Thomas  Coleman. 

Rntci'ih,  N.  C.  Joseph  Gales  Sc  Son. 

Charleston,  S.  C.         W.  H.  Bcrretl,  Bookseller. 
Camden,  S.  C.  P.  Thornton,  Post  Master. 

New  Orleans,  Win.  McKean,  Bookseller 

Kalctiez,  Mis.  Frederick  Staunton. 

Fort  Gibson,  Mis.         Passmore  Hoopes. 
Salem,  N.J.  H.  H.  Elwell. 

Gcncral^icnt  forthe  Stateof  MarttlandfT.B.  Brenan. 

,lo        do     /or  A'orfft  Criro/inii,  Dr.  W.  H.  Williams. 

do        do     /or  the  Southern  and  Jfeslern  Slates, 
George  dales,  Collector. 

g:^  Direction  OF  Letters. — Address  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  Ihe  .igency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Reflectionb. — What  means  this  bustle  in  the 
streets  of  our  quiet  city?  There  is  a  general  move- 
ment past  our  window  of  a  mulliluiie  of  persons, 
who  all  seem  to  be  sioin^  in  the  same  ilirecliun,  and 
who,  with  a  qu:ckeneil  step  and  with  animated 
countenances,  are  conversing  vvith  more  than  ordi- 
nary earnestness,  as  if  somelhini;  unusually  pleas- 
ant was  excilins;  ihem.  Old  and  youn'^,  male  and 
female,  while  and  colored,  make  up  the  Ihron;;, 
who  seem  intent  on  some  purpose  of  absorbing  in- 
terest; and,  as  they  progiess,  the  broad  laugh,  the 
obscene  jest,  and  the  expressions  of  general  merri- 
ment indicate  that  they  are  hastening  to  gratify 
their  senses  with  some  amusing  spectacle,  some 
holiday  treat.  Ha!  it  breaks  upon  us— they  are  on 
their  way  to  an  execution!  to  witness  the  dying 
convulsive  slruKgles  of  two  wretched  culprits  at  the 
jail!  Is  it  po-silde!  And  are  these  the  indications 
of  the  salulanj  effect  of  public  executions?  Is  this 
the  evidence  of  ihc  "solemn  (varning  to  deter  from 
crime"  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  Ihye  thoughtless 
and  the  vicious?  Alas  for  the  erring  judgment  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  earth.  Look  on  the  motley 
group  assembled  around  the  spot,  and  the  awlul 
preparation  for  the  barbarous  exhibition.  Hearken 
to  (heir  conversation;  note  the  indexes  of  their 
minds,  and  then  say  whether  the  theory  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  public  executions  is  correct,  or  whether 
it  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  absurd 
that  ever  possessed  the  intellects  of  sane  men.  In- 
stead of  being  salutary,  we  confidently  aver,  that 
public  executions  are  the  most  debasing,  the  most 
hardening  in  their  effects  upon  those  who  witness 
them,  that  could  be  devised:  nay,  we  are  confident, 
that  if  it  was  desired  to  produce  the  very  reverse  of 
the  effects  intended,  no  means  could  be  contrived 
more  effectually  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  than 
the  public  hanging  of  a  human  being  by  the  neck 
till  he  is  dead. 

But  to  dismiss  the  disgusting  subject  of  public 
executions,  let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  ne- 
cessity and  expediency  of  capital  punishments. 
And  first,  what  is  the  need  of  them?  Certain  it  is, 
that  those  who  will  not  respect  the  rights  of  life 
and  of  properly  must  be  restrained;  and  we  are  free 
to  admit  ttie  right  of  society  to  protect  itself  against 
the  depredations  of  the  ill-disposed  by  any  neces- 
sary means,  even  to  the  taking  of  life.  But  may 
not  this  be  done  in  most  cases  without  taking  life? 
Do  not  our  laws  inflicting  punishments,  especially 
that  of  death,  contemplate  rather  vengeance  upon 
the  offender  than  the  protection  of  society?  It 
seems  so  to  us.  The  former  of  these  principles  is 
one  which,  if  universally  acted  upon,  would  convert 
the  earth  into  a  field  of  blood.  There  would  be  no 
end  of  the  succession  of  punishments  if  vengeance 
was  suffered  to  prompt  to  them;  and  if  this  rule 
would  not  do  for  a  universal  one,  it  is  neither  safe 
nor  just  in  any  instance.  Indeed  the  vengeful 
principle  has  been  condemned  and  exploded  by 
good  men  in  all  ages,  and  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
approbation  of  all  who  approve  of  Ihe  golden  rule 
for  our  actions,  and  who  can  see  that  this  universal 
practice  of  benevolence  would  make  all  men  happy. 
If,  then,  not  vengeance  against  the  offender,  but  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  is  the  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  punishments,  (we  would  rather  say  restraints) 
would  it  not  be  more  politic  as  well  as  more  just 
to  confine  unruly  members  of  society  in  some  se- 
cure place,  and  compel  them  to  labor  for  the  repa- 
ration, as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  injuries  they 
have  caused,  than  to  deprive  them  of  lile?  For  in- 
stance, if  a  man  has  murdered  a  member  of  the 
community  on  whom  a   family  was  dependant  for 
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subsistence,  let  us  not  murder  ?iim in  return, and  thus 
perhaps  deprive  a  second  family  of  its  support,  but 
let  him  be  confined,  (in  solitude,  or  not,  according 
to  circumslances.)  coarsely,  but  competently  fed 
and  lodged,  and  let  him  be  compelled  to  labor  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  strength,  and  out  of  Ihe  avails  of 
his  toil  let  first  his  own  expenses  be  paid,  an<l  then 
let  the  balance  of  his  earnings  be  directly  applied 
to  the  support  of  those  whom  his  crime  has  de- 
prived of  a  provider.  This  labor  should  not  be 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  his  punishment,  for  it  would 
be  rather  an  alleviation  than  an  enhancement  of  it; 
but  it  should  be  exacted  of  him  in  part  payment 
of  the  awful  debt  he  would  owe  society.  Would 
not  the  certainty  of  such  a  punishment  be  more 
likely  to  influence  bad  men  than  Ihe  taking  of  life? 
Assuredly,  it  would  not  be  less  so. 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  course  or  method  of 
restraint  should  be  the  cases  of  those  disturbers  of 
the  welfare  of  society  who  have  influence  over  the 
minds  of  other  men  sufficient  to  endanger  their 
safe  keeping  in  a  prison.  Traitors  to  the  slate,  and 
usurpers  of  its  power  who,  perhaps,  have  an  army 
or  other  formidable  body  of  men  devoted  to  their 
interests,  would  not  be  safe  in  a  place  of  confine- 
ment, however  strong.  Such  should,  therefore,  be 
put  to  death;  not  as  a  punishment  or  vengeance  for 
their  mischiefs,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  commnnity; 
not  in  reference  to  themselves  or  their  crimes,  but 
entirely  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  the  measure, 
as  one  of  public  security. 


Stingless  Bees,  Sisal  Hemp,  &c. — We  have 
had  occasionally  to  speak,  in  our  previous  numbers, 
of  the  "stintless  bees  of  Mexico,"  and  of  the  praise- 
worthy efforts  of  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  U.  S.  Consul 
at  Campeachy,  to  introduce  them  into  this  country. 
This  enterprising  and  public  spirited  gentleman  has 
just  sent  to  Mr.  Dickehut,  of  this  city,  two  hives  of 
these  bees,  which,  we  much  fear,  have  shared  the 
fate  of  all  tliat  have  hitherto  been  sent — that  they 
have  perished  during  the  passage. 

Dr.  Perrine  has  been  for  a  long  time  actively  en- 
o-aced  in  endeavoring  to  turn  the  attention  of  his 
fellow  citizens  to  the  culture  of  various  fibrous-leaved 
plants,  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  &c.  The 
plant  most  spoken  of  for  these  purposes  is  the  Sisal 
Hemp,  a  species  of  Agave,  distinct  (he  thinks)  from 
A.  Americana,  and  which  he  proposes  to  designate 
as  Agave  Sisalana.  The  country  name  of  the  plant 
is  Henequen,  (pronounced  Hane-a-kane.)  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties — Sacqui  and  Yashqui,  (^Sack- 
kee  and  Yash-kee.)  In  order  to  afford  us  an  ocular 
demonstration  of  some  of  the  useful  purposes  to 
which  the  fibres  of  these  plants  may  be  applied,  the 
doctor  has  sent  to  Mr.  Dickehut  several  hammocks 
of  the  coarser  manufacture,  and  two  fine  ones  as 
presents  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. — 
These  latter  are  really  a  beautiful  fabric:  one  of 
them  is  made  of  a  different  species  from  those  men- 
tioned above,  called  Pita,  (Pee-ta.)  The  fibres  of 
this  species  are  fine,  soft  and  smooth,  beautifully 
white,  and  of  great  length.  Some  specimens  of  the 
fibres,  which  have  also  been  sent,  measure  upwards 
of  six  feet  in  length.  Specimens  of  these  articles 
may  be  seen  at  our  oiEce. 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject  on  some  future 
occasion.  We  will,  however,  take  this  opportunity 
to  state,  that  Dr.  Perrine  is  ready  to  furnish,  for  a 
reasonable  compensation,  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory for  herbariums,  &c.  Orders  for  such  matters, 
if  left  with  Mr.  Dickehut,  at  our  office,  within  eight 
days,  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  Mr.  Perrine. 


This  good  roint/  Sunday,  Dec.  8,  1833. 
Mr    Hitchcock: 

Dear  Sir, — Excuse  the  delay  in  not  forwarding 
the  amount  of  the  subscription  to  the  American 
f'^armer  sooner.  1  don't  say  pay,  because  D  consider 
it  worth  more  than  five  times  five  dollars  to  any 
Carnier  who  i.s  disposed  to  read  and  profit  by  the  in- 
tbrniation  of  others  better  informed. 

I  believe  this  is  only  the  third  year  that  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper,  and  t\VO 
years  since  I  conimcnced  farming  at  my  present  resi- 
dence, (you  must  know  that  your  humble  servant  was 

lately  sheriff  of  county;)   and  it's  the  general 

talk  in  the  neighborhood,  and  with  travelers  passing 
this  way:  "What  a  wonderful  improvement  he  has 
made  in  that  farm.  When  he  came  on  it,  only  a 
year  or  so  ago,  it  was  terribly  out  of  order:  the 
fencing  all  down — the  buildings  a  perfect  wreck — 
the  meadows  grown  up  in  bushes — the  ditches  filled 
up:  and  now  see,  in  the  short  time  he  has  been  there, 
what  a  change — the  buildings  all  fitted  up  in  good 
ordei — the  fences  new — the  yard  and  garden  neatly 
paled  in— the  gates  on  the  hinges — the  meadows 
cleaned  up — those  old  ditches  cut  out  and  carted  on 
the  upland.  Why,  its  the  prettiest  farm  in  the 
neighborhood;  and,  with  all  the  sources  of  improve- 
ment at  hand,  ho  will  make  it  in  a  few  years  very 
productive." 

They  want  to  know  how  I  have  accomplished  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time.  I  tell  them  the  whole 
secret  is,  in  staying  at  home  with  my  hands,  drink- 
ing no  whisky,  nor  suffering  it  to  be  used  by  any 
person  on  the  premises;  that  if  any  hand  in  my  em- 
ploy is  found  with  a  jug  of  whisky  or  rum,  his  wages, 
if  any  due,  is  paid,  and  he  is  immediately  discharged; 
and  that  I  take  the  American  Farmer,  which  every 
farmer  should  do;  and  to  encourage  them  to  do  so, 
lend  them  my  papers;  and  they  are  now  scattered 
around  the  neighborhood,  but  to  no  purpose:  every 
body  goes  on  the  same  old  way,  without  the  smallest 
change.  I  have  been  at  home  alm.ost  two  years; 
and  this  fall  concluded  to  take  a  trip  to  the  north,  to 
look  at  the  good  lands  there;  and  to  the  east,  to  see 
some  of  their  little  notions,  intending  also  to  visit 
Baltimore,  and  pay  my  respects  to  you  personally. 
But  the  winter  set  in  early;  and,  like  the  wild  goose, 
I  was  glad  to  return  to  where  I  was  hatched.  My 
head  is  now  full  of  the  west,  and  I  expect  to  start 
in  the  spring  on  a  three  months'  trip.  You  wi]l  say 
farmers  have  no  business  running  about;  they  should 
stay  at  home;*  which  is  all  true — but  my  wish  is  to 
change  my  residence.  After  my  present  year's  sub- 
scription expires,  discontinue  my  paper  until  you 
hear  from  me  again. 

When  I  sat  down  to  write,  I  intended  to  make  an 
apology  for  not  sending  the  money  sooner,  and  there 
stop;  but  wishing  to  say  something  of  the  benefit 
derived  by  a  poor  ignorant  forester,  in  being  one  of 
your  subscribers,  have  spun  out  a  pretty  long  yarn 
all  about  nothing.  Had  my  education  not  been  con- 
fined to  a  few  short  winter  months,  after  a  hard  sum- 
mers' work  on  a  farm,  (my  father  was  a  tenant,)  I 
perhaps  should  have  been  scribbling  away  with  some 
of  my  clodpole  friends  in  the  Farmer. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  N.  C. 


An  eccentric  preacher,  in  his  address  to  his  con- 
gregation, lately  observed  that  "there  is  as  much 
chance  for  a  drunken  man  to  inherit  Ihe  kingdom 
of  heaven,  as  there  is  for  a  pig  to  climb  up  an  apple 
tree  and  sing  like  a  nightingale." 


March  of  Improvement. — The  celebrated  ma- 
thematician Hoene  Wronski,  is  said  to  have  disco- 
vered a  new  system  of  steam  engines,  applicable  to 
carriages  on  common  roads,  and  all  other  locomo- 
tive instruments,  such  as  ploughs  and  other  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  and  of  war.  It  is  represented 
to  be  so  vastly  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  has  preceded  if,  that  a  French  Company  has 
paid  four  millions  of  francs  for  the  patent. 

*  Not  at  all — we  say  no  such  thing.  "There  is  a  time 
for  every  thing,"  and  occasional  jaunts  abroad  are  no 
less  serviceable  to  farmers  than  to  others.  As  to  changing 
a  man's  residence,  that  is  a  matter  of  which  he  ought  to 
be,  and  no  doubt  is,  the  best  judge.— £(i.  Am.  Farmer. 
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(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
ON  DRAINING. 

.IdJicssed  to  Young  Farmers. 

There  is  no  one  l)rancli  ol  pr.ictical  farminz 
whicli  U  more  generally  niisuniipr>loo<J  or  neslccl- 
ed  in  Virginia,  lli.in  dialiiin^.  Tlie  lil}•ne^s  of  oui 
climate,  and  llie  Mnall  propurlion  of  our  soils  that 
are  bolti  level  anil  of  a  relenlive  naliirr,  cause  this 
evil  to  be  liniiled  in  its  injurious  tlK-cIs,  and  (o  at- 
tract Ijut  lillle  nolice,  compared  lo  <illifr  defects  in 
our  liusbandry.  it  may,  and  probably  is  llie  case, 
that  Hiany  of  onr  pood  farmers  understand  correct- 
ly the  prinripled  of  drainini;  wet  lands,  anil  exe- 
cute the  diirirent  retjoisitc  processes  in  an  efficient 
and  economical  manner.  But  such  cases  are  very 
rare  in  comparison  lo  the  many  uho  are  deficient 
both  in  theory  and  praclice.  it  therefore  seems  lo 
me,  though  not  claiming  to  possess  much  knou'- 
leds;e  on  Ihis  subject,  that  even  my  imperfect  vieivs 
and  cxpeiieiice  may  be  serviceable  to  young  f.ir- 
incrs,  and  bad  farmers — and  let  it  be  understood 
that  my  observations  are  deslgneii  for  no  otiiers. 
Good  firmers  are  requested  lo  pass  over  the  pages 
of  the  Farmers'  Uegisler,  u  hicii  my  desultory  re 
marks  may  occupy,  and  to  pardon  the  writer  for 
so  occupying  Ihern  lo  their  loss.  Another  apology 
may  be  due  lo  my  readers,  (or  the  unpolished  form 
and  manner  of  my  wriling:  if  so,  I  will  make  it 
now,  and  then  be  done  with  apologizing,  in  the 
first  place,  I  have  barely  time  lo  write  even  hasti- 
ly and  carelessly,  secondly,  my  matter  will  not  be 
of  a  kind  to  deserve  much  labor  in  embellishing, 
and  lastly, perhaps  with  all  the  pains  and  care  I  could 
bestow,  i  should   not  make  it  appear  much  better. 

Drains  or  ditches  are  required  for  three  different 
purposes,  as  follows:  1st.  For  collecting  and  dis- 
charging surplus  rain  water  on  land  which  is  gene- 
rally dry.  2d.  For  conveying  streams.  3d.  For 
collecting  springs  oozing  from  the  hills,  and  divert- 
ing their  course  from  the  land  below. 

Ditches  of  the  first  kind,  of  which  I  shall  now 
speak,  are  the  easiest  to  Diake  and  keep  in  order, 
and  are  generally  either  omitted  altogether,  or  made 
at  double  expense,  lo  serve  but  half  their  purpose. 
A  drain  is  required  wherever  there  is  a  narrow  de- 
pression of  the  surface  of  any  land  nearly  level,  in 
which  the  water  of  heavy  rains  collects  and  re- 
mains until  it  slowly  passes  off  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, or  soaks  Into  the  earth.  Unless  the  loss 
of  crop  from  such  a  cause  is  almost  certain,  and  the 
space  of  an  extent  loo  great  te  lose,  it  is  generally 
left  lo  lake  its  chance  for  a  dry  season,  or  gen- 
tle rains — by  favor  of  which,  the  sink  may  some- 
times remain  dry  enough  Ihroujih  the  summer.— 
But  usually,  from  the  excessive  wetness,  it  costs  dou- 
ble labor  to  till,  and  produces  either  a  scanty  crop, 
or  none.  When  a  ditch  cannot  be  dispensed  witii, 
it  Is  commonly  cut  by  the  spade  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sink  to  its  nutlet,  ami  the  earth  thrown 
on  one  or  both  siiles  of  the  ditch,  in  little  separate 
hillocks,  lo  let  the  water  pass  between  them  into 
the  ditch.  Every  cleaning  out  of  the  dilch  helps 
to  convert  these  separate  hillocks  into  a  continued 
liank  on  both  sides — and  that  end  is  slill  faster 
reached  by  the  soil  being  turned  towards  the  ditch 
by  every  ploughing,  as  horses  do  not  (and  cannot 
safely)  cross  such  ditches  with  the  plough.  The 
trouble  of  stopping  and  turning  the  ploughs  on 
reaching  the  ditch,  and  the  margin  thus  lost  or  da- 
maged on  each  side,  amount  to  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage, even  while  the  ditch  serves  properly  as  a 
drain  to  the  adjacent  ground,  but  in  a  few  years 
that  good  is  nearly  or  quite  forfeited,  by  the  mar- 
gins of  the  ditch  lieing  so  raised  as  to  hank  out  the 
water,  unless  other  means  are  iiscil  to  prevent. 
J^earljr  all    the  trouble  and   loss  caused   by  this 


slovenly  mode  of  ditching,  may  be  avoided  by 
using  the  plovgh  in  a  proper  manner  to  make  and 
repair  socli  diains.  ISlaik  otT  the  middle  of  the 
sink,  lhrou;;h  its  whole  length,  and  with  whatever 
crook  its  course  may  hare.  Then  plough  a  'land', 
the  sides  of  which  shall  be  parallel  lo  and  equidis- 
tant from  the  middle  of  the  sink,  and  of  course  on 
that  line  will  fall  the  water  furrow  made  by  the 
finishing  of  the  ploughing.  The  width  of  the 
'land'  so  ploughed  may  be  from  10  to  30  yards 
wide  as  a  shallow  or  deeper  drain  is  wanting — and 
very  often,  a  single  deep  plou^jbins;,  with  a  carelnl 
running  of  the  last  furrows,  will  serve  to  drain  the 
sink  as  etfectually  as  a  new  ditch  cut  by  the  spade. 
Ill  Ibis  case,  the  woik  costs  almost  nothing — as  the 
jiloughing  should  he  given  uhen  the  field  is  in  the 
course  of  being  broken  up  for  a  crop.  If  Ihc  mode 
of  cultivation  is  in  ridges  crossing  Ihis  drain,  an 
additional  ploughing  of  the  same  land  should  be 
given  immediately,  which  will  doubly  deepen  the 
water  furrow  for  the  drain.  But  if  the  field  is 
kept  under  flat  cultivation,  or  in  wide  beds,  that 
additional  ploughing  will  scarcely  be  needed,  as 
the  drain  may  be  easily  and  convenienlly  kept 
open,  by  ploughing  out  a  similar  'land'  where- 
ever  the  field  is  broken  up.  Whatever  may  be  the 
mode  of  cultivation.,  the  ploughs  will  cross  Ihis 
drain  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  there  will  be 
no  land  lost  lo  cultivation.  The  dilch  will  scarcely 
be  observed,  (being  merely  a  water  furrow,)  but 
in  fact,  the  land  on  each  side  after  a  few  years, 
slopes  gently  towards  it  fur  10  yards  perhaps,  so 
that  it  Is  actually  a  drain  of  20  yards  width.  The 
earth  carried  into  the  furrow  by  ploughs  running 
across  will  scarcely  fil  it  too  much  in  the  lillago  of 
a  crop  of  corn:  but  if  necessary,  the  earth  so  car- 
ried in,  is  easily  thrown  out  by  shovels,  and  may 
be  scattered  over  the  widely  sloped  margins,  with- 
out fear  of  raising  a  bank. 

The  poor  level  ridse  lands,  below  the  falls  of  our 
rivers,  are  full  of  shallow  basins,  which  though  of- 
ten dry  in  summer,  are  ponds  of  rain-water  all  the 
winter  and  spring.  These  ponds  are  usually  in 
a  line  along  a  wide  shallow  depression,  descending 
lovrards  one  of  its  extremities.  As  the  wetness  of 
the  earth,  and  the  roots  of  trees  (when  the  land  is 
first  cleared)  would  forbid  the  effectual  use  of  the 
plough  in  such  places,  a  narrow  ditch  must  be  cut 
with  spades,  and  brought  from  the  lower  outlet, 
through  Ihe  middle  of  the  line  of  ponds,  so  as  to 
draw  off  all  the  standing  water.  But  as  soon  as 
the  land  is  fit  to  receive  good  ploughing  (which 
will  be  by  Ihe  beginning  of  the  next  course  of 
crops,)  a  broad  land  as  directed  before  should  be 
marked  off,  taking  the  dilch  as  its  middle,  and 
ploughed  out.  The  closing  furrows  will  be  pro- 
bably as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  old  ditch,  and 
sweep  away  all  appearance  of  it,  and  leave  it  pas- 
sable by  ploughs  and  carls,  though  more  service- 
able than  when  it  was  a  barrier  to  Ihe  passage  of 
both,  in  short,  in  all  situations  of  this  kind,  the 
plough  seems  lo  efface  the  ditches,  while  it  renders 
them  most  efficient.  The  superiorly  of  these 
drains,  in  cheapness  and  efficiency,  to  those  cut  in 
the  best  manner  by  Ihe  spade,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, by  supposing  a  piece  of  flat  and  wet  soil  lo 
be  thrown  into  wide  and  high  beds  with  clean 
deep  water  furrows,  in  the  usual  manner,  by  the 
plough — and  compared  with  similir  lands  plough- 
ed level,  and  then  divided  into  beds  by  narrow 
trenches  being  dug  between  with  spades.  Every 
piece  of  well  bedded  fiat  land  has  in  every  water 
furrow  such  as  drain  as  i  have  recommended. 

In  bedded  level  land,  there  will  be  many  slight 
depressions,  which  even  when  so  shallow  as  lo  be 
scarcely  pi  rceplible,  will  hold  water  after  heavy 
rains,  and  destroy  the  growth  of  winter  crops,  if 
Ihe  beds  prevent  the  opening  of  drains  across  en- 
tirtly    by  the   plough,  at   least   it   may  commence 


and  forward  the  spade  work  for  these  places. — 
These  grips  (as  such  temporary  drains  are  called) 
should  be  opened  only  a  little  deeper  than  the  wa- 
ter furrows  which  cross  them,  as  soon  as  Ihe  field  is 
sowed  in  wheal.  They  may  be  quite  effectual  as 
drains,  without  being  wide  or  deep  enough  lo  ob- 
struct the  future  ploughing  of  the  field. 

The  next  kind  of  ditches  are  carriers  of  streams, 
and  serve  to  drain  the  adjacent  land  by  sinking  the 
level  ol  the  stream  in  ordinary  times,  and  moie  or 
less  preventing  its  ovci flowing  its  margins,  when 
swollen  by  rains.  'J'hise  ditches  are  required  in 
almost  every  alluvial  bottom,  formed  by,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  inundations  of  streams  passing  through: 
unless  the  body  of  water  is  too  great  to  be  manage- 
able by  such  means. 

'Ihe  streams  in  lower  Virginia  may  be  divided 
into  Iwo  kinds:  1st.  Such  as  have  so  little  fall  in 
their  course,  as  to  form  swamps,  by  overflowing, 
or  at  least  saturating  with  water  all  the  low- 
grounds  during  the  winter  and  wet  seasons,  and 
thus  making  the  land  a  worthless  quagmire  at  all 
times.  2d.  Such  as  have  enough  fall  to  leave  the 
lowground  firm  and  even  dry,  in  ordinary  times, 
except  where  injuied  by  springs,  or  other  water 
than  that  conveyed  by  the  main  stream. 

The  first  class  of  streams  are  much  the  most 
important,  on  account  of  the  many  extensive  bo- 
dies of  swamp  land  which  remain  not  only  worth- 
less, but  nuisances  in  several  respects,  and  particu- 
larly as  nurseries  of  disease,  though  no  lands  are 
richer,  or  could  be  brouslit  into  profitable  use  and 
cultivation,  so  easily  and  cheaply,  compared  to  the 
great  gain  that  would  be  obtained.  Still,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  lor  me  to  treat  on  this  branch  of  drain- 
ing at  length,  in  this  point  only,  there  is  nothing 
lo  object  lo  as  faulty  in  the  practice  of  individuals, 
for  our  laws  (indirectly  but  effectually)  forbid  all 
such  extensive  drainings— and  thus,  our  govern- 
ment shows  a  degree  of  negligence  or  stupidity — 
(it  deserves  no  milder  name — )  which  surpasses  all 
of  which  evidence  can  be  found  in  individual  ope- 
rations. When  our  country  was  first  settled,  it 
seems  probable  that  these  swamps  were  compara- 
tively dry,  and  the  streams  unobstructed,  except 
by  the  dams  constructed  by  beavers.  But  every 
operation  of  our  cii!i7i:c(i  population  has  served  stili 
more  to  raise,  obstruct,  and  stagnate  the  waters. 
The  only  profit  yet  drawn  from  the  swamps,  has 
been  by  getting  lumber  from  the  large  cypresses 
and  other  timber  trees,  in  cutting  down  these 
trees,  their  tops  are  very  often  thrown  into  the 
course  of  Ihe  stream,  where  each  serves  lo  catch 
all  the  leaves  and  other  floating  rubbish,  until 
it  forms  a  dam,  and  raises,  and  often  diverts  the 
stream,  to  a  new  bed.  The  current  is  at  no  time 
sufficiently  strong  to  remove  such  obstructions, 
although  it  may  be  spread  over  a  flat  of  half  a 
mile  in  width — and  every  one  remains,  until  co- 
vered over  with  a  deposite  of  mud.  The  law  per- 
mits any  land  owner  to  add  to  these  obstructions  at 
his  will — but  (in  effect)  refuses  the  right  to  use 
Ihe  only  means  for  bringing  into  profitable  culture 
these  great  tracts  of  rich  land,  and  of  restoring 
health  to  the  neighboring  farms,  which  they  now 
infect  with  bilious  diseases. 

Notwithstanding  Ihe  great  extent  of  overflow- 
ing waters  on  these  flat  swamps,  Ihe  supply  is 
much  smaller  than  it  appears,  and  they  coulil  be 
removed  and  kept  within  safe  bounds  by  openings 
canal  from  the  outlet  below,  Ihrnugli  Ihe  whole 
course  of  the  sw.->mp,  as  straight  as  the  form  and 
inclination  of  Ihe  land  >vould  perniil.  Level  as 
such  swamps  are,  there  is  plenty  of  fall  for  this 
purpose — and  a  dilch  of  10  or  1^  feet  wide  and  3 
or  4  deep,  weuld  drain  away  the  water  which  as 
now  obstructed,  inundates  many  thousands  of  acres. 
The  expense  of  Ihis  central  main  cariier  would  be 
very  inconsiderable,  divided  among  all  Ihe  owners 
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of  a  large  siVrtni|i;  ami  wlien  tirii^lied,  nolhing 
more  woiilJ  be  ivaiilinE  to  make  llie  l.iml  dry,  ex- 
cept llie  small  !.iile  drains  lo  iiilercc|)t  the  sprinais 
coming  out  uf  llie  hiuhianil,  wliiih  each  proprietor 
would  d'g  for  liiinstU".  'llie  central  canal  being  «o 
nearly  Wvel  nii;;lit  possilily  be  made  also  service- 
able for  winter  navigation,  by  having  temporary 
floodgates. 

But  cheap  and  profitable  as  such  drainings  would 
be,  they  are  rendered  impossible  undi-r  oar  exist- 
ing laws,  becau-e  the  concurrence  of  every  indi- 
vidual owner  of  the  swamp  is  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work.  Blackwater  Swamp  (for  exam- 
ple) is  more  than  GO  miles  long,  including  all  its 
branches,  and  perhaps  belongs  lo  more  than  thrice 
as  many  individuals — and  il  is  manifest,  that  from 
such  a  number,  no  such  concurrence  can  [lossihly 
be  expected,  even  if  there  were  among  Ihem  no 
minors,  or  life  esUte  holders,  neilher  of  whom  can 
legally  concur.  If  by  possibilily,  only  a  single 
proprietor  opposed  Ihe  scheme,  while  all  Ihe  olhers 
were  in  favor  of  il,  he  alone  might  obstruct  the 
execution.  Nor  is  there  any  remedy  lo  be  soon 
expected.  If  three  out  of  every  four  of  Ihe  pro- 
prietors of  any  of  these  swamps  were  to  be  awa- 
kened to  the  imporlance  and  profit  of  such  a  ge 
neral  plan  of  drainage,  (and  1  am  sorry  to  confess 
that  such  is  far  from  being  Ihe  case,)  and  were  to 
petition  the  Assembly  for  powers  lo  make  il,  and 
to  compel  all  to  bear  their  share  of  the  cost,  the 
proposilion  would  excite  violent  objections,  and 
perhaps  intolerant  and  unappeasable  enmity  to  Ihe 
scheme.  Every  small  lawyer,  in  and  out  of  Ihe 
legislature,  would  be  furnished  with  a  most  conve- 
nient theme.  We  should  hear  Ihe  plan  denounced 
as  an  invasion  of  Ihe  "sacred  rights  of  property," 
and  the  denuncialion  maintained  by  so  many  argu- 
ments, (or  what  would  pass  for  arguments)  that  the 
advocates  would  be  glad  lo  retreat  from  Ihe  wordy 
inundation.  But  as  plausible  as  such  arguments 
may  be,  precisely  such  might  be  urged  against 
opening  the  existing,  or  any  roads,  through  private 
properly,  if  we  can  suppose  such  a  case  possible  as 
the  country  being  settled  and  cultivated,  without 
having  a  public  road  within  its  limits.  Koads  are 
cut  through  private  property,  without  asking  leave 
of  the  owner,  and  lie  is  also  taxed  according  to  his 
property,  to  pay  his  share  of  Ihe  expense  of  con- 
struction. Sointlimes  it  happens  that  Ihe  road  for 
which  a  proprietor  is  so  taxed  in  his  landed  rights, 
and  on  his  purse,  though  beneficial  lo  the  public,  is 
to  him  individually  a  source  of  inconvenience  and  of 
loss.  Still  ihese  exceptions  are  properly  considered 
as  no  objection  lo  the  general  regulation,  for  the 
general  good — and  the  lawyers  raise  no  objections, 
because  the  policy  is  already  sanctioned  by  law. 
But  if  all  of  lower  Virginia  had  been  one  great 
swamp,  held  by  thousands  of  individual  proprietors, 
and  which  could  be  drained  as  easily  as  Chicka- 
hominy  and  Blackwater  swamps  now  could  be — 
according  lo  our  laws  and  lo  the  arguments  of  law- 
yers, there  would  be  no  possible  means,  consistent 
with  Justice  and  the  principles  of  our  legal  policy, 
by  which  this  beneficial  improvement  could  be  ef- 
fected. 

But  I  have  already  said  too  much  upon  a  branch 
of  draining  which  was  only  intended  at  first  to  be 
named  as  a  matter  lo  be  omitted.  My  purpose  was 
to  advise  practical  operations  which  each  individu- 
al may  perform — and  I  have  allowed  myself  to  di- 
gress (uselessly  I  fear,)  upon  what  individual  efforts 
are  altogether  forbidden. 

Streams  of  the  second  class,  having  sufBcient 
fall,  are  generally  such  as  flow  through  a  hilly 
country.  The  low  grounds,  or  bottom  lands,  lying 
on  the  borders  of  such  streams,  form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  best  natural  soils  of  lower  Virginia. 
Indeed  but  few  other  soils  are  richer  than  Ihese 
have  been,  or  would  be  more  productive,  if  they 


had  been  properly  managed:  but  Ihe  general  treat- 
ment of  such  lands  has  been  so  injudicious,  that 
they  have  yielded  but  little  netl  product,  and  in 
many  cases  have  become  nuisances,  and  a  source 
of  loss  instead  of  profit.  I  allude  espiciiUy  lo  low- 
groiiiuis  on  small  streams,  not  exceeding  the  size 
sudicient  for  an  ordinary  mill.  Some  of  the  usual 
and  barbarous  practices  will  be  pointed  out  for 
avoidance,  and  also  because  their  elfecis  now  pre- 
sent some  of  the  worst  obstructions  to  a  proper 
plan  for  drainage  and  cultivation. 

'Ihe  hotloms  though  which  Ihe  streams  run, 
have  been  entirely  formed  during  past  ages  by  the 
earth  washed  from  Ihe  higher  lands  by  heavy  fl<iods 
Irom  heavy  rains,  and  deposited  so  as  to  form  a 
nearly  level  surface.  (.)[  course  Ihe  greater  part  ot 
this  deposite  has  been  made  from  the  main  stream, 
and  at  the  limes  when  it  overflowed  the  whole  low- 
ground.  But  it  is  not  only  during  such  floods  that 
the  operation  is  going  on.  At  all  times  a  shallow 
running  stream  is  bringing  down  earth,  and  thus 
raising  its  own  bed,  until  il  leaves  it  for  another  and 
lower  place,  or  when  a  flood  comes,  throws  Ihe  ac- 
cumulated sand  out  of  its  choaUed  channel,  over 
every  place  low  enough  lo  receive  an  accession. — 
Thus,  by  Ihe  tendency  of  Ihe  overflowing  water  lo 
cover  mostly  the  lowest  land,  and  from  ihe  greater 
subsidence  of  the  suspended  earth,  were  Ihe  water 
is  most  deep  and  still,  nature  works  conlinually  lo 
keep  such  lands  level  from  side  to  side.  Before 
the  adjacent  hills  were  cleared  and  subjected  lo  the 
plough,  Ihere  could  have  been  no  great  supply  of 
earth,  except  from  the  richest  soil  on  Ihe  surlacc — 
and  that  was  furnished  slowly  and  gradually. 

Rich  as  these  narrow  bolloms  were,  our  fathers 
did  not  readily  undertake  to  drain  and  cultivate 
them.  Before  this  was  done,  the  adjacent  high- 
lands had  in  most  cases  been  cleared,  cultivated 
and  washed  into  gullies — and  had  served  lo  throw 
upon  the  low-ground  more  of  barren  subsoil  in  a 
year,  than  it  had  before  received  of  rich  mold  in 
ten.  Nor  was  this  injurious  deposite  brought  down 
by  the  principal  stream,  and  spread  over  the  whole 
surface.  It  mostly  was  brought  by  torrents  of  rain 
water,  which  for  a  little  lime  swelled  Ihe  rivulet  to  a 
flood,  and  by  which  the  sand  or  gravel  was  carried 
out  on  the  rich  boUom  soil,  in  points  projecting 
from  the  ravine  through  which  the  lorrenl  rushed. 
These  points  of  sand,  by  their  thickness  and  pover- 
ty, now  Ibrm  one  of  the  greatest  iiiifticullies  in 
draining  and  cultivating  the  low-grounds. 

The  management  of  ihe  neigliooring  highland,  so 
far  as  its  washing  is  promoted  or  prevented,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  bearing  on  the  alluvial 
botlom  below.  If  no  mischief  had  been  already 
produced  from  Ihis  cause,  Ihe  inslruclions  that  will 
be  offered  would  be  more  simple,  and  yet  far  more 
serviceable.  Prevention  is  always  belter  than 
cure — and  in  these  cases,  the  perfect  cure  is  impos- 
sible. We  have  destroyed  the  gtealer  part  of  Ihe 
value  of  our  low-grounds,  before  we  knew  their 
productiveness. 

Next  come  Ihe  injuries  inflicted  directly  when 
such  lands  are  under  cultivation. 

Bottoms  of  the  kind  under  consideration  are  ge- 
nerally from  l.'jO  yards  wide,  to  the  narrowest  sizs 
worth  draining — meandering  continually  in  their 
course, — and  having  sufficient  fall  or  inclination  lo 
give  a  rapid  course  lo  the  natural  stream,  and  lo 
allow  the  land  to  be  effectually  drained  for  cultiva- 
tion. 1'hc  stream  is  still  more  crooked  than  the 
valley  through  which  il  runs,  and  is  often  twice  as 
long  as  would  be  the  slraightesl  course  that  might 
be  given.  Nor  is  Ihe  course  of  Ihe  stream  always 
though  the  lowest  part  of  the  land — for  ihe  mar- 
gins of  the  stream  are  often  the  highest  parts,  ow- 
ing lo  the  more  plentiful  deposite  of  sediment  when 
the  overflowing  waters  first  rise  over  their  banks 
The   first  error  usully  commilled,  is   lo  leave  the 


stream  (if  a  large  one)  in  its  nalural  crooked  bee!, 
instead  of  giving  it  a  shorter  course:  the  next  is,  lo 
impede  still  more  the  course  of  the  water  by  allow- 
ing thickets  of  briers  and  shrubs  to  stand  on  Ihe 
cilge  of  Ihe  siream,  and  every  kind  of  rubbish  (o 
he  thrown  into  it  The  crooked  and  choaked 
channel  causes  Ihe  stream  lo  overflow  with  a  rain 
that  would  not  swell  the  current  injuriously,  in  a 
clean  and  straightened  bed,  though  of  no  more  ave- 
rage widlh,  and  occupying  not  one-fourlh  as  mucti 
land.  The  land  lost  is  not  only  the  bed  and  banks 
of  Ihe  siream.  A  very  crooked  course  makes  it 
impossible  for  Ihe  plough  to  run  in  Ihe  same  direc- 
tion: and  many  points  of  land  are  formed  too  nat- 
row  to  be  worth  cultivation.  Hence,  a  wide  margin 
is  left  to  grow  up  in  thickets,  and  lo  harbor  musk- 
rats  and  oilier  vermin — or  to  he  kept  cleared  at 
more  than  twice  the  cost  of  proper  cullivation.  If 
the  siream  separates  the  lands  of  two  proprietor?, 
(as  is  one  of  our  common  follies,)  the  evil  is  far 
worse.  If  either  cleans  his  margin  effectually,  and 
opens  the  stream,  it  will  avail  but  little,  while  this 
neighbor  uses  no  such  care.  In  the  meantime,  with 
every  heavy  rain  the  obstructed  current  sweeps 
across  the  land,  tearing  away  the  ploughed  mold, 
or  covering  it  with  its  load  of  sand.  The  soil  thus 
swept  off  serves  lo  fill  and  render  useless  the  cross 
drains  made  lo  convey  the  smaller  streams.  Every 
such  flood  saturates  the  soil  with  water  lo  Ihe  great 
damage  of  the  crop,  and  leaves  the  whole  a  picture 
of  desolation. 

Next  let  us  examine  Ihe  side,  and  cross  ditches. 
In  hilly  antl  sandy  lands  small  springs  ooze  out  of 
Ihe  hills  so  frequently  along  the  side  of  Ihe  low- 
ground,  that  Ihere  is  almost  always  a  necessity  for 
a  dilch  on  each  side,  lo  intercept  them.  The  side 
ditches  (unless  they  are  covered  or  hollow  drains, 
which  will  be  treated  of  hereafter,)  if  bordered  by 
cultivated  land,  are  perpetually  filling  from  the 
washing  hillside  soil:  and  Ihe  dilficully  of  keeping 
Ihem  open  is  still  more  increased,  where  they  cross 
Ihe  points  of  sand  brought  down  by  former  cur- 
rents, and  which  are  still  increasing  from  every 
torrent  of  rain  water.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  Ihe  side  ditches  are  seldom  clean;  and  though 
they  obslruct,  Ihey  seldom  enlirely  prevent  Ihe  oozing 
waters  finding  their  ivay  lo  the  low-ground.  Where 
Ihe  valley  is  narrow,  or  Ihe  main  stream  small, 
one  of  the  side  dilches  is  often  made  also  Ihe  main 
carrier,  or  channel  of  the  stream.  This  is  a 
great  saving,  if  the  dilch  is  straight  enough, and  so 
situated  in  other  respects  as  to  be  kept  open,  and 
deep.  But  otherwise, the  side  of  the  low-ground  is 
the  worst  location  for  the  main  siream. 

Cross  dilches  are  used  lo  bring  Ihe  waler  of  a 
side  ditch  lo  the  main  stream,  when  il  can  no  lon- 
ger he  continued  down  the  side;  or  they  lead  from 
low  places  which  though  not  exposed  lo  spring  wa- 
ler, would  be  made  ponds  by  receiving  the  surface 
waler  from  rains  and  floods,  and  would  remain  so 
until  Ihe  water  was  soaked  up  by  Ihe  absorbent 
earth.  The  beds  in  which  the  land  is  cultivated 
usually  lead  to  Ihese  cross  dilches,  and  their  water 
furrows  there  vent  the  waler  that  collects  in  Ihem. 
.\s  the  cross  dilches  fill  rapidly  from  the  causes  al- 
ready stated,  their  repealed  cleanings  soon  make  a 
dike  nol  only  on  one  side,  hut  on  both,  unless  more 
judgment  is  exercised  than  is  common.  Then  the 
ditch,  when  well  open,  may  draw  waler  from  its 
head  lo  its  oullet:  but  not  a  drop  can  enter  it  along 
its  whole  course,  so  well  is  it  defended  by  the  bank 
of  earth  on  each  side. 

Now  for  the  rotation  and  culture. 

Lands  of  this  kind  seldom  form  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  whole  field,  and  are  therefore  not  often 
put  under  a  different  rotation.  Say  that  it  is  the 
common  three  shift  rotation,  or  1.  corn — 2.  wheat — 
3.  at  rest.  When  the  winter  comes  preceding  Ihe 
year  for  corn,  the  land  has  been  two  years  without 
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a  ditcli  being  cicancil  out:  and  if  grazed,  (lie  tread- 
ing of  caKe  and  rooting  of  hogs,  have  been,  aiding 
greatly  to  fill  Ihetii  up.  If  not  grazed,  the  lichness 
and  wet  slate  of  the  land  have  made  it  a  Hilderness 
of  weeds  and  rubbish  grovvlh  of  all  kinds.  In  the 
latter  case  ditching  in  autumn  would  be  almost  im- 
possible; but  even  if  kept  bare  enough  by  grazing, 
no  farmer  has  leisure  for  a  heavy  job  ol  dilching 
before  winter,  .^t  all  events,  it  is  never  done. — 
The  land  treated  as  i  have  slated  is  almost  as  wet 
as  if  no  draining  hid  ever  been  done — nay,  it  is 
often  much  the  wetter  fur  the  work  miscalled  drain- 
ing, liut  little  of  wet  dilching  can  be  lione  in  cold 
weather:  so  it  is  in  .March,  before  iheold  drams 
are  opened.  Still  the  land  is  very  wet  fioni  having 
remained  so  long  water  soaked — and  it  is  ploughed 
before  it  is  dry  enough,  because  the  season  is  loo 
much  advanced  to  wait  longer.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  land  cannot  produce  near  a  full 
crop,  even  if  the  draining  was  then  perfect,  and 
continued  effectual  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
During  the  following  crop  of  wheat,  the  drains  are 
filling,  and  seldom  opened,  and  during  the  year  of 
rest  aflerwards,  the  foriner  water  soaked  condi- 
lion  of  the  land  is  completely  brought  back. 

This  picture  does  not  in  every  particular  apply 
to  all  such  lands,  even  when  most  badly  managed: 
but  some  of  the  traits  will  suit  all,  not  excepting 
some  in  the  hands  of  the  best  farmers:  for  in  the 
management  of  low-ground  especially,  we  often 
want  the  means  to  perform  what  our  judgment 
directs  should  be  done.  For  example — who  is 
there  who  docs  not  pronounce,  when  ditching  in 
March,  that  he  ought  to  have  done  the  work  in 
September?  and  who  is  there  who  profits  by  his 
own  opinion  and  experience,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
same  error  in  future? 

I  now  proceed  to  propose  plans  for  draining  and 
cultivating  soils  of  this  kind,  all  of  which  I  have 
tried  with  success  to  such  extent  as  was  permitted 
by  the  situation  of  the  land  in  my  possession,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  placed. 

It  will  perhai)s  be  more  plain  to  apply  instruc- 
tions to  a  particular  case  of  common  occurrence, 
than  to  attempt  to  embrace  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance and  difficulty.  For  this  purpose,  suppose 
the  land  under  consiileralion  to  vary  from  100  to 
150  yards  wide,  the  alluvial  formation  of  a  stream 
strong  enough  to  turn  a  common  mill,  and  which 
flows  through  in  a  very  crooked  channel  in  ordina- 
ry, and  commoidy  overflows  the  whole  bottom  ivilh 
every  very  heavy  rain,  or  perhaps  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  The  average  descent  of  the  stream 
and  the  land,  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  a  mile. — 
The  soil  a  rich  sandy  loam.  Subsoil  various:  some- 
times layers  of  sand  within  reach  of  deep  plough- 
ing, sometimes  of  clay,  and  sometimes  (though 
rarely)  the  rich  black  surface  soil  shows  no  change 
for  several  feet  in  depth.  We  suppose  farther  that 
the  land  has  been  cleared  and  cultivated  long 
enough  to  give  the  plough  generally  a  free  passage. 

Low  grounds  of  the  kind  under  consideration  are 
in  general  more  exposed  to  water  from  numerous 
springs  oozing  out  of  the  adjoining  highland,  than 
from  the  main  stream — and  therefore  the  removal 
of  the  former  first  demands  the  farmer's  care. — 
But  neither  the  side,  central,  or  cross  drains  can  be 
finished,  before  the  other  kinds  are  in  progress' — • 
and  it  will  suit  my  arrangement  best  to  speak  first 
of  the  ditch  or  carrier  of  the  main  stream.  The 
side  drains  require  most  skill  and  care,  and  their 
consideration  will  hereafter  be  undertaken.  For 
the  present,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  side  and 
cross  drains  are  in  the  usual  imperfect  state  of  ope- 
ration, serving  to  permit  the  imperfect  cultivation 
of  the  low-ground. 

The  great  object  is  to  give  the  main  stream  the 
shortest  and  best  course  throuKu  all  the  extent  of 
low-ground  to  be  drained.     With  this  view,  the 


shape  of  the  ground,  and  the  foice  and  size  of  the 
floods  should  lie  well  considered,  and  the  new  course 
for  the  stream  delerminenl  accordingly.  In  general, 
it  will  be  cheapest  to  adhere  nearly  to  the  slraight- 
est  course  —  which  in  a  crooked  bottom,  will  cause 
the  line  to  touch  the  projecting  points  of  hiiihlanil, 
first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other.  But  desi- 
rable as  are  long  straight  stre'ches,  we  must  take 
care  to  change  their  direction  very  gradually,  when 
a  change  is  necessary.  In  a  long  straight  course, 
with  sufficient  descent,  the  water  acquires  a  force 
which  enables  it  to  keep  its  direction,  in  spite  of 
considerable  obstacles — and  will  rush  across,  and 
fill  up  with  its  deposile,  any  part  of  its  channel 
which  turns  otf  at  an  angle,  or  with  a  short  curve. 
To  avoid  this  danger,  it  will  be  sometimes  proper 
to  begin  a  gentle  curve  before  reaching  the  point 
where  it  would  necessarily  be  made.  There  is 
another  case  in  which  straight  courses  should  be 
departed  from — that  is,  when  with  no  great  varia- 
tion of  direction,  or  increase  of  distance,  the  main 
carrier  may  be  made  to  keep  along  the  side  of  the 
low  ground  for  a  considerable  distance,  which  will 
so  far  serve  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  another  side 
drain,  and  also  preserve  the  low-ground  in  one  un- 
broken body,  at  that  place.  But  desirable  as  it 
certaiidy  is  to  have  the  stream  kept  at  the  side  of 
the  loiv-ground,  it  should  not  be  done  unless  the 
location  is  good  with  a  view  to  perfect  drainage. — 
A  ditch  at  the  junction  of  the  low  and  highland,  is 
far  more  subject  to  be  filled  with  rubbish  and  earth 
brought  by  rains,  than  if  in  the  body  of  the  low- 
grounds — and,  therefore,  if  so  situated,  its  course 
must  not  be  too  crooked,  nor  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent too  small,  to  guard  against  that  danger. 

When  the  line  for  the  ditch  has  been  fixed,  it 
should  be  marked  off  by  stakes  wherever  not  plain- 
ly enough  exhibited  by  some  existing  marks.  It  will 
be  generally  found  that  the  line  will  divide  the  low- 
ground  into  large  pieces,  shaped  something  like 
segments  of  circles,  the  straight  sides  of  which  will 
be  the  new  line  for  the  stream,  and  the  curved 
sides  made  by  the  hollow  bends  of  the  inclosing 
highland.  The  new  line  will  probably  cross  in 
many  places  the  serpentine  bed  of  the  stream. — 
The  work  should  be  commenced  in  the  dry  season, 
and  on  the  driest  parts  of  the  land,  if  any  are  too 
wet  for  the  operations  required. 

On  a  part  of  the  new  line,  say  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  yards  in  length,  and  extending  from  the 
old  stream  at  one  place  of  crossing,  to  another,  lay 
off  with  a  plough,  well  and  deeply,  a  land  of  about 
twelve  feet  wide,  the  closing  water  furrow  of  ivhich 
will  be  the  centre  of  the  intended  canal.  This 
width  of  ploughing  will  be  sufficient,  if  a  passage 
for  the  water  six  feet  wide  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
deep  will  serve;  but  the  larger  the  canal  is  desired, 
the  wider  should  be  the  ploughing.  Such  a  stretch 
as  is  here  spoken  of,  is  supposed  to  pass  through 
the  body  of  low-ground.  As  soon  as  the  plough 
has  cut  a  few  furrows,  laborers  with  broad  hoes 
begin  to  draw  out  the  loosened  earth,  and  to  dcpo- 
site  it,  with  very  little  regard  to  accuracy,  on  the 
land  outside  of  the  plouj;hing.  When  the  plough 
has  closed  its  work  and  formed  a  deep  water  fur- 
row, it  begins  again  and  tjoes  over  the  same  land, 
whether  the  hoes  have  finished  ahead  or  not.  A 
third  time  the  same  operations  may  be  repeated,  or 
until  the  ditch  is  either  nearly  deep  enough,  or  the 
bottom  has  become  too  miry  for  the  horses  to  walk 
on.  In  this  manner,  the  greater  part  of  the  digging 
and  removing  of  the  earth  may  be  done  at  a  very 
small  cost,  compared  to  spade  work.  Still  there 
remains  somethinfr  for  the  spades  to  finish.  After 
the  last  ploughed  earth  has  been  drawn  out,  the 
ditch  of  the  desired  width  (say  five  to  seven  feet) 
should  be  accurately  laid  off  by  a  line,  and  by  the 
stakes  first  set  up  to  mark  the  course.  A  single 
spade's  depth  will  generally  give  sufficient  depth. 


and  the  work  will  be  very  easy  to  perform.  There 
is  no  need,  generally,  of  dii;>;mg  low  enough  to  di- 
vert at  once  the  stream  to  the  new  course.  It  will 
be  sure  to  take  the  new  and  slrai;;hler  course  at 
every  rise  of  water,  and  «ill  naturally  deepen  the 
new,  and  at  the  sanie  time  be  filling  up  the  old 
channel.  This  operation  may  be  hastened  by  open- 
ing well  the  upper  end  ol  the  new  channel  at  each 
ciossing  place,  and  olistruclinK  somewhat  the  old 
passage  just  below,  by  the  lop  of  a  tree  or  other 
rubbish,  which  though  serving  to  impede  Ihe  floods, 
will  not  prevent  the  passage  of  Ihe  stream  in  com- 
mon times.  It  would  be  iinpioper  to  stop  Ihe  water 
entirely  from  its  old  channel,  as  Ihat  would  prevent 
its  being  filled  U)i,  and  it  would  remain  in  the  way 
of  cultivation.  But  if  a  current  has  choice  of  two 
channels,  united  above  and  below,  the  one  straight, 
and  the  other  crooked  and  twice  as  long,  the  effect 
will  certainly  be,  sooner  or  l.der,  to  deepen  and  en- 
large the  first,  and  to  deposile  its  mud  and  sand  in 
its  slower  passage  throuiih  the  second,  until  it  is  en- 
tirely filled.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  let  nature  thus 
aid  your  draining  operations,  than  to  dig  the  carrier 
at  once  as  deep  as  desirable. 

When  the  first  rou^h  part  of  the  excavation,  by 
ploughs  and  hoes,  is  finished  ihrou^h  one  stretch, 
it  may  be  begun  on  some  other — either  adjoining, 
or  distant,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  As  the  old 
channel  for  a  long  lime  will  continue  to  convey  the 
stream,  it  serves  to  keep  the  new  work  in  diflisrent 
dry  sections,  to  be  opened  as  may  be  convenient. 
Adjoining  sections  should  be  connected  as  soon  as 
possible  (and  by  the  spade  if  necessary)  so  as  to 
have  the  benefit  of  any  flood  of  rain  that  may 
occur. 

When  Ihe  main  carrier  is  intended  to  be  made 
for  some  distance  along  Ihe  marsin  of  the  highland, 
the  earth  must  be  thrown  by  I  be  plough  altogether 
towards  Ihe  lowland.  For  this  purpose,  it  will  be 
cheapest  to  use  a  hillside  ploui;h,  which  by  shifting 
the  mould-board,  turns  the  furrow  slice  to  the  same 
side,  whether  going  up  or  down.  If  a  common 
plough  is  used  for  such  places,  it  must  cut  only 
when  driven  down  Ihe  course  of  the  valley,  and  be 
dragged  back  empty,  to  begin  another  furrow  at 
the  upper  end  of  Ihe  sirelch. 

If  the  owners  of  low-grounds  would  act  accord- 
ing to  their  true  interest,  this  plan  would  be  extend- 
ed as  far  as  Ihe  nature  of  Ihe  land  required  it,  with- 
out regard  to  who  miuh!  be  Ihe  owner  of  any  par- 
ticular spot.  Then  each  proprietor  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  drainage  of  the  land  below,  serving  as 
an  outlet  or  vent  for  his  own.  But  Ihat  is  not  now 
to  be  counted  on,  and  each  person  must  expect  his 
drains  to  end  with  the  lower  termination  of  his 
land.  If  there  is  much  fall  in  the  siream  at  that 
place,  the  injury  from  this  stoppage  will  not  be 
considerable,  except  perhaps  to  Ihe  next  land  be- 
low. There,  the  water  increased  trebly  in  velocity 
by  its  clear  passage  above,  and  finding  no  straight 
or  suflrcient  channel  below,  will  probably  rush  over 
the  land,  and  expose  it  to  all  the  damage  which  the 
owner  will  well  deserve  to  sustain.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fall  is  inconsiilerable,  as  in  the  swamps 
before  described,  the  lower  land-bolder  could  ren- 
der ineffectual  the  draining  of  the  land  just  above. 
In  such  cases,  a  good  vent  to  the  water  below  is 
highly  important,  and  Ihe  want  of  it  may  destroy 
half  the  benefit  which  might  be  derived  from  the 
whole  drainage. 

When  streams  are  thus  slraiglilened,  and  (heir 
sides  kept  clean  and  smooth,  they  will  carry  off 
quantities  of  water  Ihat  could  not  lie  kept  within 
Ihe  former  stream,  even  if  four  or  five  times  the 
superficial  extent.  But  I  do  not  mean  that  inunda- 
tions will  be  altogether  avoided,  though  they  will 
be  comparatively  rare — and  when  they  occur,  will 
be  of  short  continuance. 

But  there  is  an  objection  (and  unfortunately  a 
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very  general  out- )  lu  all  such  sclieaies  of  drainage- 
Streams  are  generally  made  to  serve  as  dividing 
lines  between  differenl  properlies,  and  llial  circum- 
stance alone  is  snllicicnl,  in  most  cases,  to  proliiliil 
any  rational  scliemc  of  drainage.  When  lands 
were  first  taken  up  under  (he  old  patents,  and  sold 
out  witliout  accurate  surveying,  a  stream  uas  a 
very  convenient  land  mark,  because  it  coulil  not 
easily  be  changed  or  mistaken.  But  for  the  drain- 
age and  proper  cultivation  of  the  low-ground,  the 
stream  is  the  worst  dividing  line  that  could  he  fixed 
upon.  All  my  I'oregiung  directions  on  this  subject 
must  rest  on  the  supposition  that  one  person  owns 
both  sides  of  the  stream — or  that  the  ditTerent  own- 
ers are  willing  to  concur  in  the  best  general  plan  of 
drainage,  ami  in  the  exchange  of  points  of  land  cut 
off  by  the  new  carrier  of  the  water.  Either  of 
these  cases  is  so  rare,  that  I  must  agree  that  the  di- 
rections I  have  written  aie  almost  useless,  and  an 
unprofitable  waste  of  tlie  time  of  my  readers,  as 
well  as  my  own.  However,  should  1  find  (bat  any 
value  is  atlacheil  to  my  suggestions,  I  may  resume 
and  finish  my  observations,  as  at  first  designed.  It 
remains  to  treat  of  side  drains,  open  or  covered, 
intended  lu  intercept  springs  having  their  sources 
in  the  highlands.  R.N. 


HORTZCUIiTUKZ:. 

(From  Lindley's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Garden.) 

RASPBERRIES. 

The  propagation  of  Raspberries  is  so  well  known 
to  every  gardener  to  be  by  suckers,  that  nothing 
need  be  said  under  this  head;  but  the  raising  of  a 
new  plantation  of  stools  is  not  by  every  one  accom- 
plished in  the  shortest  space  of  lime,  and  a  collec- 
tion is  scarcely  ever  arranged  so  as  to  give  all  the 
sorts  of  which  it  m.iy  consist  an  equal  advantage. 
In  order  to  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  respective 
heights  should  be  known,  to  which  the  ditierent 
varieties  attain.  This  will  enable  the  planter  to 
arrange  them  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

This  will  be  by  placing  the  tallest  growers  at  the 
back,  the  middle  giowers  next,  and  the  shortest 
growers  in  front.  By  this  mode  of  arrangement, 
the  shorter  and  middle  growers  will  receive  their 
due  proportion  of  sun,  without  being  interrupted 
by  those  which  attain  the  greatest  degree  of  eleva- 
tion. The  necessity  of  such  an  arrangement  as 
this  must  he  obvious  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
advantage  to  be  derived,  in  wet  and  cloudy  seasons, 
in  having  this  delicate  and  tender  fruit  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  receiving  a  free  and  plentiful  ad- 
mission of  air. 

In  making  such  a  phmlation  as  this,  it  will  be 
advisable,  if  po.ssible,  to  have  the  rows  extend  from 
east  to  west.  These  ^llould  be  four  feet  at  least  from 
each  other;  and  supposing  one  row  only  can  be 
allotted  to  each  sort,  and  that  six  rows  are  to  form 
the  extent  of  the  plantation,  then  the  first  or  north 
row  may  be  planted  with  the  Cornish,  No.  9  ;  the 
second  with  U'ooJieard's  Red  Globe,  No.  iiJ.;  the 
third  with  Red  Jhiticerp,  No.  3.;  the  fourth  with 
Yellow  ^-Jiidco-y),  No.  4.;  the  fifth  with  Cane,  No, 
6,  7,  or  8.;  the  sixth  with  Duuble  Bearing,  No.  10, 
or  11. 

The  stools  in  the  first  and  second  row  should  be 
four  feet  apart;  those  in  the  third  and  fourth,  three 
feet  and  a  half;  and  those  in  filth  and  sixth,  three 
feet.  In  planting,  young  suckers  should  be  made 
choice  of;  and  il'  in  plenty,  three  of  these  should 
be  allowed  to  each  stool,  placing  them  in  a  trian- 
gle of  six  inches  apart.  If  Iruit  are  nut  wanted 
the  first  year,  the  plants  will  gain  considerable 
strength  liy  being  cut  down  wilhin  six  inches  of 
the  ground  as  soon  as  planted,  instead  of  leaving 
them  three  or  four  feet  high  in  order  to  obtain  from 
them  a  crop  of  fruit. 


In  selecting  the  sorts  for  the  above  six  rows,  il 
is  intended  only  to  show  their  arrangement  as  far 
as  regards  their  relative  heights,  not  as  a  proper 
proportion  of  each;  because  a  single  row  of  yellow- 
fruited  will  not,  by  many,  be  deemed  sufficient  for 
five  rows  of  red. 

When  a  larger  collection  is  intended  to  be  plant- 
eil  out,  the  additional  varieties  may  readily  be 
|ilaced  so  as  to  correspond  with  those  which  I  have 
selected  as  a  specimen. 

After  the  stools  are  established,  and  fruit  of  the 
largest  size  acquired,  care  must  be  taken  to  select 
the  strongest  canes,  and  a  few  of  these  only  from 
each  (ilant,  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  shortening 
each  to  about  four-fifths  of  its  original  height:  these 
should  be  siqiported  singly  by  a  small  stake  to  each. 
For  general  purposes  stakes  are  unnecessary,  as 
three,  lour,  five,  or  six  canes  from  the  same  stool 
may  be  tied  together  on  their  tip-ends:  this  may  be 
done  so  as  to  give  each  cane  a  bow-like  direction, 
which  will  give  much  more  room  for  their  laterals 
to  grow  than  if  tied  up  in  a  more  perpendicular 
manner. 

As  a  succession  of  this  very  favourite  fruit  must 
always  be  desirable  in  the  dessert,  it  may  be  pro- 
longed considerably  beyond  its  usual  lime  by  cut- 
ting down  some  of  the  stools  wholly  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground,  instead  of  leaving  the 
canes  at  four  fifths  of  their  length. 

This  operation  may  be  practised  upon  both  the 
Red  and  the  Yellow  Antwerp,  as  well  as  upon  seve- 
ral of  the  other  varieties,  from  which  good  crops 
of  fruit  may  be  obtained  in  August. 

The  double  bearing  varieties  should  have  every 
alternate  stool  cut  down  annually:  these  will  fur- 
nish an  abundance  of  fruit  so  late  as  September, 
and  in  a  fine  warm  autumn  even  to  a  later  period. 

As  the  finest  and  best  of  these  fruits  are,  in  all 
cases,  the  produce  of  strong  and  well-ripcneil  canes, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  the  stools  should  have 
every  advantage  aB'orded  them.  This  may  be  rea- 
dily elfecled  by  causing  all  the  former  year's  canes 
to  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  they  have 
produced  their  crop,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
stand  till  the  winter  or  spring:  this  removes  an 
unnecessary  incumbrance,  and  at  a  season  when 
sun  and  air  are  of  infinite  importance  to  the  young 
canes,  consequently  to  the  succeeding  crop  of 
fruit. 


(From  Lindlej's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Garden.) 

CULTIVATION  OF    GOOSEBERRIES   AND 
CURRANTS. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants,  when  planted  in  the 
open  quarters  of  a  garden,  require  similar  treat- 
ment; therefore  such  directions  as  are  given  for 
one  may  be  strictly  applied  to  the  other,  with  but 
a  very  trilling  deviation,  which  will  be  explained 
towards  the  sequel  of  this  article. 

Confining  myself  for  the  present  to  the  Goose- 
berry, I  must  observe  with  regard  to  its  early 
management,  the  reader  will  find  some  account  of 
it  under  the  head  of  Propagation. 

In  the  quarters  where  (he  young  bushes  have  es- 
tablished themselves,  and  made  some  vigorous 
shoots,  the  best  placed  of  those  should  I  e  selected  to 
form  the  head:  lour  shoots  will  be  sufficient  to 
begin  with;  these  should  be  pruned  back  to  six  or 
nine  inches,  according  lo  their  strength  and  line  of 
direction,  from  each  of  which  three  or  four  may 
be  expected  lor  another  year.  When  these  are 
pruned  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  two  of  the 
best  placed  shoots  from  each  must  be  selected,  and 
pruned  back  to  six  or  nine  inches  as  before,  cutting 
the  others  out  close  to  the  mother  branch,  thereb) 
|ireventing  the  production  of  an  unnecessary  and 
useless  number  of  shoots. 

In   the  third  winter,  according   lo  this   method. 


each  young  bush  will  have  eight  shoots  when  pru- 
ned, which  will  be  sufficient  to  form  the  principal 
limbs  of  the  full  grown  head. 

In  the  fourth  winter's  pruning,  the  strongest  and 
best  placed  shoot  otily  should  be  retained  from 
each  branch,  and  that  one  pointing  the  most  direct- 
ly outwards,  shortening  it  to  six  or  nine  inches  as 
before,  and  cutting  olf  close  all  the  rest:  this  will 
give  much  more  room  to  the  branches,  and  produce 
a  more  open  and  liaruKome  bead,  than  if  two  shoots 
had  been  retained  to  each  branch  as  before. 

In  the  filth  pruning,  should  the  head  require  a 
greater  supply  of  branches,  two  shoots  may  be 
left,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  second  and  third 
year;  and  this  practice  may  be  continued,  leaving 
either  one  or  two  shoots  to  each  branch,  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  so  long  as  the  bush  stands. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  older 
the  bushes  are,  the  smaller  will  be  their  leading 
shoots:  these,  of  course,  must  be  shortened  in  pro- 
portion accordingly;  so  that  a  bush  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years'  standing  will  rarely  require  its  ex- 
treme shoot  to  be  lelt  more  than  six  inches  in 
length. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  thelarge 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  and  which  are  chiefly 
pendant  growers,  require  to  have  much  more  space 
between  their  branches  than  the  Champagne,  and 
other  upright  growers:  the  former,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  have  them  much  less  than  a  foot  apart,  nor 
the  latter  nearer  than  nine  inches,  when  the  winter 
pruning  is  finislied. 

In  the  annual  prunings,  there  will  always  be  a 
number  of  shoots,  and  some,  perhaps,  of  the  most 
vigorous,  produced  from  various  parts  of  the  head, 
particularly  from  the  upper  side  of  the  diverging 
limbs:  these  must  be  cut  otT  quite  close  and  smooth, 
so  as  to  remove  entirely  their  bottom  eyes,  to  pre- 
vent a  succession  of  still  stronger  shoots,  which 
would  otherwise  be  prodeced;  thus  keeping  the 
heads  open,  and  consisting  of  fruit-bearing  branch- 
es only. 

When  the  spurs  of  gooseberries  have  borne  fruit 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  become  numerous,  they 
should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  the  young  ones 
only:  by  this  means  the  fruit  will  have  more  room 
to  swell,  and  its  flavor  consequently  improved. 

CuRR.^Ms,  as  was  observed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  when  planted  as  open  bushes, 
require  a  management  but  little  differing  from  that 
of  the  gooseberry:  this  consists,  chiefly,  in  leaving 
their  shoots  at  a  greater  length  in  the  annual  pru- 
nings. In  the  dessert,  the  largest  bunches  have 
always  the  best  appearance,  and  it  rarely  happens 
that  they  are  not  the  best. 

To  obtain  these,  the  bushes  must  be  kept  very 
thin  of  wood,  clearing  away  all  young  shoots  from 
the  middle,  as  they  are  produced,  and  thinning  out 
the  spurs,  leaving  those  only  which  are  young,  and 
at  a  fevv  inches'  distance  from  each  other.  The 
large  white  crystal  Currant,  thus  managed,  will 
sometimes  produce  bunches  containing  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  berries  each. 


The  bite  of  a  snake  is  as  casi 
cured  as  the  sting  of  a  bee,  if  ta 
hie  time,  without  even  applying  t 
every  farmer  has  a  remedy  in 
Bathing  the  part  bitten  with  warm 
mediate  relief  An  external  ap 
lard,  with  a  diet  of  honey  and  n 
same  effect  though  not  so  speedi 
dies  should  he  universally  known 
and  resorted  to  as  soon  as  possi 
fliction  of  the  wound. — Liverpool, 


liy  and  as  readily 

en  in  a  reasona- 
0  a  physician,  as 

his   own    house. 

milk,  affords  im- 
dication  of  hog's 
lilk,  will  have  the 
ly.     These  reme- 

and  remembered 
ible  after  the  in- 

Pa.  Mercwy. 


To  PuRiFV  Musty  Ciher.— A  few  slices  of  the 
red  beet  put  into  the  barrel  are  said  to  deprive 
cider  of  any  disagreeable  taste  or  smell. 
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RUHAI.  ECONOMY. 


BIG  HEAD  IN  HORSES. 

Buncombe  counly,  .V.  Carolina,  \ 
Mr.  Hitchcock:  Decimber  \,  IS33.      ^ 

As  you  solicit  your  patrons  (o  favor  you  with 
communicalions  on  all  subjects  connected  "ilh  llie 
spirit  of  your  paper;  anil  helieving  every  thins;  in 
any  ivay  lenilin»  to  shed  light  on  the  palliology 
and  treatment  ol'  llic  diseases  of  that  noble  animal, 
the  horse,  would  be  acceptable,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
forwardin;;  tlie  following  hastily  drawn  remarks  on 
the  eN|)erience  I  have  had  in  the  treatment  of  a 
particular  disease  called  in  this  country,  Big  Head. 
From  my  first  notice  of  the  disease,  and  from  some 
post  mortem  observations,  I  am  led  to  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  a  morbid  growth,  of  the  spongy  or  honey- 
comb bone,  that  occupies  in  the  vipper  jaw  all  that 
space  from  the  eye  to  the  nostril  not  occupied  by 
the  soft  parts — and  just  under  a  thin  lamina,  or 
layer  of  firm  bone,  that  covers  the  whole  exterior 
of  the  head.  The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are,  sluggishness,  downcast  and  weeping  eye,  de- 
clined appetite — after  e.xercise,  he  places  one  fore 
foot  in  advance  of  the  olher  and  hangs  his  head 
down,  he  sweats  for  moderate  exercise,  he  declines 
in  flesh  and  his  urine  is  high  colored. 

Now  on  a  close  examination  may  be  noticed  an 
increased  size  of  the  head,  or  upper  jaw,  occupying 
all  the  space  from  the  eye  to  the  nostril,  sometimes 
on  one  side,  sometimes  the  olher,  and  not  unl're- 
quently  on  both  at  the  same  time.  If  the  disease 
ii  unchecked,  the  horse  gradually  declines,  he  be- 
comes so  weakened  in  the  loins,  that  he  with  diflR- 
culty  gets  about;  the  nostrils  now  begin  to  dis- 
charge an  offensive  sanious  matter. 

The  head  continues  to  enlarge,  the  irritation  is 
communicated  to  the  brain  and  destroys  the  animal. 

Many  persons  iicre  allow  them  to  die,  from  the 
belief  that  the  disease  is  incurable. 

Others  are  in  the  habit  of  burning  the  head  with 
a  hot  iron,  so  as  to  produce  a  large  sore,  and  when 
deep  enough  to  penetrate  the  outer  bone,  frequent- 
ly perform  a  cure. 

The  cure  in  my  hands,  consists  in  the  removal  ol 
n  |iortion  of  the  outer  table  of  the  bone,  over  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  enlargement,  and  estab- 
lishing a  drain  from  it. 

A  large  incision  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
thus  i^,  and  the  bone  exposed  by  disseclins;  back 
the  different  points.  Then  with  a  surgeon's  tre- 
phine, or  what  I  useil  in  one  case  a  common  auger,* 
with  a  short  blunt  bit.  A  few  turns  of  the  instru- 
ment is  sufficient  to  remove  the  bone.  The  wounil 
should  then  be  filled  up  with  a  cloth,  wet  iii  a  weak 
solution  of  salt,  or  any  article  that  will  establish  a 
suppurative  inflammation.  1  used  in  one  case,  the 
diluteil  muiialic  ariil,  one  pait  of  acid  to  eight  of 
water,  with  much  benefit- 
As  soon  as  the  sores  begin  to  matter  freely,  the 
stimulating  dressings  are  to  be  discontinued,  and 
the  openings  syringed  out  with  warm  soap  suds, and 
the  part  dressed  every  morning  with  any  siniple 
salve,  care  being  taken  to  preverjt  the  part  from 
healing  up  loo  soon.  If  inflammation  should  super- 
vene, tlie  animal  should  be  freely  bled,  and  the  part 
often  bathed  in  warn)  water.  His  food  should  con- 
fist  entirely  of  herbage  and  green  grass.  I  had  two 
horses  put  \mder  my  care,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  la- 
boring under  the   worst  forms  of  this  disease.     I 


•  The  operating  with  a  common  auger,  may  appear 
rough  anil  uneoutli  to  most  persons,  but  when  we  re- 
flect, that  a  trcpliine  is  often  diflicult  to  procure  in  Ihe 
country,  and  that  in  that  part  of  the  animal's  bead  no 
vital  part  presents  itself,  wc  consider  ourselves  jus- 
tified in  using  any  domestic  instrument  that  will  fulfd 
our  intentions. 


could  have  purcliased  both  lor  §J5.  I'hey  were 
so  perfectly  cured  that  one  sold  fur  §100  and  the 
other  for  ^l-2o.  1  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  disease  is  mainly  produced  by  blows  inflicted  on 
the  head  by  careless  servants,  &c.  H. 


TO  DAIRY  WO.MEN. 

To  prevent  that  rancid,  nauseous  flavor,  which 
is  too  often  prevalent  in  cheese,  even  when  made 
of  the  richest  milk,  and  which  otherwise  would  be 
delicious,  salt  the  milk  as  boon  as  it  is  taken  fronj 
the  cows.  I  mean  the  evening's  milk,  w  hicli  is  kept 
in  pans  during  the  nighi,  in  oider  to  be  mixed  with 
the  new  morning's  i:iilk.  The  quantity  of  salt  to 
be  used  on  this  occasion,  is  about  a  table  spoonful 
to  each  gallon  of  milk,  and  is  generally  sprinkled 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  the  milk  poured 
upon  the  salt,  and  they  soon  become  incorporated. 
This  early  salting  has  enabled  many  dairy  women, 
whose  cheese  was  before  always  hoven  and  detesta- 
bly rank,  now  to  produce  excellent  well  flavored 
cheese,  and  on  farms  that  bad  been  pronounced 
totally  unfit  for  the  dairy  system.  'I"o  this  small 
portion  of  salt,  various  good  effects  are  attiibuled 
by  those  >\ho  use  it;  they  say,  it  prevents  the  milk 
from  souring  in  the  hottest  nights;  that  it  encoura- 
ges coagulation,  and  very  much  promotes  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  curd  from  the  whey,  which  is  a  great 
saving.  AW  dairy  women  ought  also  to  know  that 
it  is  a  false  idea,  and  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  to  the 
proprietor,  to  lob  cheese  of  a  particle  of  butter; 
and  for  these  two  reasons,  because  a  pint  of  cream 
will  produce  more  than  tieble  the  quantitj  of  curd, 
that  a  pint  of  skimmed  milk  will  give;  and  because 
a  cheese,  with  all  the  butter  left  in  it,  will  lose  verv 
little  of  its  weight  by  keeping,  whereas  that  from 
which  Ihe  butter  has  been  avaiiciously  taken,  will 
lose  one-lhird  of  its  oiiginal  weighl,  in  twelve 
months. — Jhj^ricullurul  Repository. 

"An  easy  method  of  renmving  ihe  taste  of  garlic  or 

of  turnips,  from  milk,  and  thus  preventing  it  in 

Butter. 

"As  the  dairy  is  found  of  much  importance  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Ihe  country,  Ihe  follow- 
ing is  offered  to  Ihe  public  through  the  medium  of 
your  mi.-cc!lany.  The  object  of  the  [iresent  essay, 
is  to  avoid  an  inconvenience  tu  which  our  dairy  is 
subJHcted,  and  to  convert  it  into  an  advantage. — 
The  following  'plan  is  recommended,  as  a  method 
of  removing  the  garlic  taste  from  milk,  and  pro- 
ilucins;  sweet  good  butter,  in  place  of  tliat  which  is 
generally  considered   so  disagreeable. 

'■^VIleri  the  milk  is  new  from  the  cow,  put  one 
rpiart  of  boiling  water  into  every  gallon  of  milk; 
stir  it  through  and  put  Ihe  whole  into  broad  shallow 
dishes,  so  that  it  will  not  be  above  tvvo  inches  deep. 
Let  these  dishes  be  placed  on  an  open  shelf,  that 
Ihe  vapor  may  pass  freely  and  entirely  away. — 
When  the  milk  has  stood  in  this  manner  twelve 
hours,  it  may  be  put  into  Ihe  churn  all  together,  or 
only  the  cream,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
taste  or  practice  of  Ihe  operator.  Milk  from  cows 
that  have  pastured  on  garlic,  when  managed  in  this 
way,  will  be  quite  sweet.  The  plan  here  proposed 
is  founded  on  analogous  e.xperience. 

"The  feedini;  of  cows  on  turnips  communicates 
a  disagreeable  odor  and  lasle  to  the  milk  and  but- 
lei;  but  in  many  parts  of  Britain  they  make  excel- 
lent butter  from  lui nip-fed  cows,  by  a  plan  similar 
to  the  foregoing.  The  narl  taste  of  the  turnip  con- 
sists in  some  volatile  substance  that  is  evaporated 
by  the  hot  water.  Garlic  is  much  of  the  same  na- 
ture, but  probably  more  volatile. —  Biscuit  baked 
from  garlicky  flour,  has  no  taste  of  garlic;  but  soft 
bread  or  pudding  of  the  same  flour,  retains  it  strong- 
ly, haviritf  both  experienced  an  iiiipeifVct  evapora- 
tion."—.liorif/Ji/  J\lagazine. 


ZVZXSC£I,I,A27£OUS. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Alabama  Slate  Intelligencer: 

I  was  favored  a  few-  days  since,  by  a  female  friend, 
with  the  perusal  of  the  accomiianj  irig  ktler,  writ- 
ten by  one  of  Ihe  most  dislingiiislii  il  uf  our  fellow- 
cilizens,  at  Ihe  request  of  a  mother  who  is  his  rela- 
tive, for  the  instruction  and  Kuidance  of  her  little 
son,  who  has   been  named  after  hiui, 

Impressed  wiih  the  excellence  of  Ihe  precepts 
wliich  it  contains,  and  convinced  thai  tiiose  rules  of 
moral  honesty  and  that  persevering  energy  which 
it  so  strongly  recommends — illiistialed  and  enforced 
by  Ihe  successful  and  brijihl  example  of  the  writer 
—  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  beneficial  iiifluence  over  the 
intelligence  and  morals  of  yiiung  men,  forming 
rules  of  future  conduct,  I  solicited  and  obtained 
permission  to  have  it  published. 

By  giving  it  an  inserlion   in  your  paper,  you  will 
doubtless  render  a  valuable  service  to  vour  readers, 
especially  the  younger  part  of  Ihcm — and  oblige 
Your  Iriend,  &c.  M. 

p.  S.  Believing  that  the  name  of  the  writer  would 
add  weight  and  irjfliience  to  the  excellent  principles 
inculcaled  by  the  letter,  I  have,  with  some  difficulty, 
obtained  permission  to  retain  it,  reljing  on  the 
known  disposition  of  Ihe  writer  "to  do  the  greatest 
good  for  the  largest  number,"  for  the  use  which  is 
made  of  it,  without  bis  consent. 

Friscali,  Sept.  16,  18S3. 

My  YOUNG  FRIEND  AND  n.\mes.*ke:  —  When,  in 
after  time,  you  shall  come  lo  read  the  advice  con- 
tained in  these  pages,  for  the  governance  of  your 
conduct  in  life,  you  must  accompany  it  with  Ihe 
recolUclion,  that  1  diil  not  assume  Ihe  oflice  of  your 
mentor,  in  any  spirit  of  officious  obtrusion,  but,  in 
compliance  wilh  the  request  of  your  mother,  whose 
heart  is  filled  with  the  natural  and  noble  desire,  to 
stir  you  up  to  the  emulation  necessary  lo  make  you 
not  only  '.  <\  useful,  but  a  consjiicuous  man. 

1  know  not  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  perform 
the  task  which  1  have  undertaken,  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  attain  so  desirable  an  object;  but,  of  this 
1  am  sure,  that  I  shall  attempt  to  do  so  with  equal 
zeal  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

There  is  no  reputation  worth  having,  whose  foun- 
dation is  not  laid  in  virtue.  It  may  be  truly  said, 
that  virtue  is  lo  a  character  what  setlinR  is  lo  a 
precious  stone:  It  sets  it  off  in  its  best  liKlif.  and 
causes  the  world  to  appreciate  it  at  its  full  value. — 
Wiihout  the  accon.paniment  of  virtue,  Ihe  most 
splendid  talents  and  the  highest  atlainments  only 
make  their  possessor  "a  meleorof  bright  but  Iran- 
silory  lustre,"  whilst,  with  it,  they  give  him  a  light 
which  is  constant,  uniform  and  lasting,  like  that  of 
Ihe  sun. 

I  would  exlinrt  you  then,  by  every  consideralion 
which  can  address  itself  lo  Ihe  human  heart,  lo 
cultivate  virtue  as  Ihe  basis  of  every  valuable  attri- 
bute of  characltr;  but,  I  need  dwell  no  longer  upon 
Ibis  point,  because  of  Ihe  assurance  which  I  feel, 
that  under  the  auspices  of  your  parents,  you  will 
not  only  have  the  best  precepts  instilled  into  your 
mind,  but  llial  you  will  see  ihem  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  daily  example. 

I  shall,  then,  take  it  for  granted,  that  parental 
education  and  example  will  qualify  your  he.iit  with 
all  that  diteslalion  of  vice,  purity  of  purjuise  and 
practical  integiily,  which  will  give  you  the  good 
opinion,  Ihe  estiem,  Ihe  confidence  of  the  world. — 
But,  there  is  a  natural  desire  among  all  for  reputa- 
tion, for  fame.  How  shall  these  be  attained? — 
This  question  may  be  answered,  in  one  short  sen- 
tence, from  an  ancient  author  of  great  celebrity — 
"every  man  is  the  fabricator  of  his  own  fortune." 
The  great  orator  Demosthenes,  being  asked,  "what 
qualities  would  make  an  orator,"  answered,  that 
three  things  were  necessary:  the  first  was  Action, 
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the  seconil  w;is  .icliun,  the  lliiid  was  Motion;  so  ii 
may  be  sanl,  lliut  lljiee  lliin;;s  are  lucessaiy  lo 
make  a  (li-lin;;iiislicil  min;  Isl,  Energy — '2(1,  Ener- 
gy—  Sd,  Energy.  He  who  asjiires  aller  lame,  H  lio 
wishes,  alliT  ilu.ilh,  sonielhin;?  more  (han  (he  epi- 
laph — Ihal  he  ivas  horn  one  d;ty  and  died  on  aiiolh- 
er,  must  set  oiil  in  the  very  rnorninu;  of  hIV:  uilh  a 
deterniinijd  spiiit  of  persevering  industry.  He  must 
endeavor  lo  soar  ahove  mediocrity,  "uilh  an  eye 
that  never  winks,  a  win;;  that  never  tires."  Tliis 
course  must  he  commenced  in  youth;  for  youth, 
among  men.  is  what  the  spring  is  among  the  sea- 
sons, says  Lord  U.tcon;  and  surely,  the  fi;;ure  is 
most  happy,  fur,  whfre  there  is  no  blossom,  theie 
can  be  no  expectation  of  (ruit.  And  let  me  entreat 
you,  not  lo  be  apfialleil  at  this  prospect  of  labor,  for 
the  human  niimi  it  so  formed,  tliat  we  not  only  can- 
not be  disliIl;^lli^hed,bul  we  cannot  be  prosperous — 
nay,  we  cannot  even  be  happy,  without  some  fi.xed 
employment,  some  object  coiislanlly  becUoning  to 
us,  to  pursue.  'I'bis  does  not  exclude  occa.sional 
repose;  far  from  it.  But,  whilst  regular  labor, witii 
occasional  intermission,  makes  us  prosperous,  and 
sometimes,  nay,  often  distinguished,  it  at  the  same 
time,  makes  us  ha])py;  for,  relaxation  from  labor  is 
a  great  source  of  pleasure,  whilst  he  who  is  habitu- 
ally unemployed,  becomes  oppressed  with  ennui; 
and  from  that,  there  can  be  no  relaxation.  'I'his 
course  of  industry  and  perseverance  will  qualify 
you  for  vihatever  pursuit  you  may  choose,  whether 
agricultural,  professional,  or  otherwise;  whether  for 
private  or  public  life. 

If  tlie  circle  in  which  you  move,  should  be  a  pri- 
vate one,  integrity  and  an  educated  mind  will  com- 
mand the  esteem  of  all  who  know  you;  and  the  in- 
dustrious pursuit  of  your  vocation,  will  give  you 
"the  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent."  If 
your  destiny  carries  you  out  of  the  private  circle 
into  tlie  great  one  of  politics,  then,  in  addition  lo 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  your  fellow  men,  and 
your  own  pecuniary  independence,  you  will  reap 
another  and  a  higher  reward — that  admiration  of 
the  world  which  makes  what  we  call  fame,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  universal  desire  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  Persius  justly  says,  "that  every  man 
desires  to  be  pointed  at,  and  that  it  should  be  said, 
'this  is  he.'"  Should  your  destiny  make  you  a 
public  man,  the  virtue,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, 
will  make  all  the  ends  thou  aimest  at  be  thy  coun- 
try's, whilst,  the  industry,  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  enforce,  will  have  so  enlarged  your  mind,  as  to 
enable  you  to  comprehend  the  means  by  which 
these  great  ends  may  be  obtained. 

These  are  the  ground  works,  the  solid  qualities, 
which  I  consider  indispensable  to  making  a  man  at 
all  distinguished.  There  are  many  others  which  I 
would  call  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  which  will 
contribute  to  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  life,  such  as 
amiableness  of  disposition,  benevolence,  easy  man- 
ners, politeness.  See.  for  which  I  would  refer  you  to 
Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his  son. 

There  are  two  rules  for  practical  life  (hat  I  would 
especially  recommend  to  your  attention.  The 
first  is  one  recommended  by  Paley  in  his  Moral  Phi- 
losophy— "when  you  are  called  on  to  decide  whe- 
ther you  ought  lo  do  a  thing,  and  your  mind,  after 
deliberation,  seriously  doubts  the  propriety  of  it, 
never  to  do  it."  The  second  is,  "whenever  you  are 
obliged  to  act  in  a  case,  where  it  is  doubtful,  which 
of  two  courses  is  the  proper  one,  and  one  will  pro- 
mote your  interest;  and  the  other  will  operate  the 
other  way,  decide  against  your  interest."  Thus, 
you  will  be  free,  not  only  from  crime,  but  even  from 
suspicion,  and  your  reputation  will  remain  as  pure 
as  the  pendant  icicle. 

The  foregoing  principles  and  maxims  are  a  brief 
abstract  of  those  by  which  1  have  endeavored  lo 
regulate  my  own  course  in  public  and  private  life. 
How  far  !  have  succeeded,  it  is  not   for  me  lo  say. 


it  may  be  that  I  have  failed;  but  still,  1  may  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  guide-post  w  hich  can  point  the 
proper  road  lo  the  traveller,  though  it  cannot  tra- 
vel it  itself.  But  there  are  not  wanting  many  and 
illustrious  exaiwples,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
limes,  of  self-made  men,  who  by  the  observance  of 
the  foregoing  iiiaxiuis,  and  principles,  have  distin- 
guished themselves,  as  much  above  all  their  colem- 
poraries,  as  Achilles  was  above  all  the  Grecian  He- 
rocs,  and  this  too,  in  every  department  of  human 
knowledge,  and  in  every  pursuit  in  life. 

JSot  to  meiiliun  others,  I  will  refer  lo  a  few  ex- 
amples only,  whose  bio£~aphy  is  authentic,  nay, 
some  of  whom  we.'e  the  cotemporaries  of  our 
fathers;  and  first  of  all  I  will  refer  lo  Newton,  of 
whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  connecting 
link  between  men  and  angels;  then  lo  Franklin  and 
Uitlenbouse,  emiiietit  for  their  proficiency  in  Astro- 
nomy and  Natural  Philosophy;  and,  last,  but  not 
least,  in  reference  lo  practical  usefulness,  and  all 
the  qualities  which  make  a  great  and  good  man,  our 
own  Washington,  of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said, 
as  it  has  been  said  of  another,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  chosen  few  whom  both  Minervas  call  their 
own. 

Nothing  can  tend  more  happily  to  lead  you  on 
lo  the  goal  of  a  laudable,  nay,  a  noble  ambition, 
than  to  contemplate  the  virtues,  and  emulate  the 
bright  examples  of  such  distinguished  nien,  whose 
fame  is  not  restricted  lo  the  narrow  confines  of 
their  own  countries,  but  is  co-extensive  with  the 
civilized  world.  And  let  nie  exhort  you  lo  bear  in 
mind,  that  if  it  should  not  be  your  good  fortune  to 
reach  the  full  height  of  any  of  these  illustrious  exam- 
plars,  it  is  encouragement  enough  to  animate  you  in 
the  purs«it,to  know,  that  continued  effort  will  enable 
you  to  make  continued  approximation.  That  you 
may  walk  through  life,  the  paths  of  virtue  and  in- 
telligence, that  you  may  ascend  Ihe  steeps  of  fame 
lo  their  greatest  height,  and  thus  realize  the  most 
ardent  and  anxious  desireof  an  affectionate  mother's 
heart,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  friend  and  name- 
sake, P.  P.  Bakbour. 


SPLITTING  ROCKS. 
In  Ihe  granite  quarries  near  Seringapatam,  the 
most  enortnous  blocks  are  separated  from  Ihe  solid 
rock  by  the  following  neat  and  simple  process. 
The  workman  having  found  a  portion  of  the  rock 
sufficiently  extensive,  and  situated  near  the  edge  of 
the  part  already  quarried,  lays  bare  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  marks  on  it  a  line  in  the  direction  of  the 
intended  separation,  along  which  a  groove  is  cut 
with  a  chisel,  about  a  couple  of  inches  in  depth. — 
Above  this  groove  a  line  of  fire  is  kindled,  and  this 
is  maintained  till  the  rock  below  is  thoroui'hly 
heated,  immediately  on  which  a  line  of  men  and 
women;  each  provided  with  a  pot  of  cold  water, 
suddenly  sweep  off  the  ashes,  and  pour  the  water 
in  the  heated  groove,  when  the  rock  at  once  splits 
with  a  clean  fracture.  Square  blocks,  of  six  feet 
in  the  side  and  upwards  of  80  feet  in  length,  are 
sometimes  detached  by  this  method.  Hardly  less 
simple  and  efficacious  is  the  process  used  in  some 
parts  of  France,  where  millstones  are  made.  When 
a  mass  sufficiently  large  is  found,  it  is  cut  into  a 
round  form,  several  feet  high,  and  the  question  then 
arises,  how  lo  divide  this  into  pieces  of  a  proper 
size  for  millstones.  For  this  purpose  grooves  are 
chiseled  out,atdistances  corresponding  to  the  Ihick- 
nessintended  to  be  given  to  the  inlilstones,inlo  which 
grooves  wedges  of  dried  wood  are  driven.  These 
wedges  are  then  welted,  or  exposed  lo  the  dew,  and 
next  morning  Ihe  block  of  stone  is  found  separated 
into  ]>ieces  of  a  proper  size  for  millstones,  mere- 
ly by  the  expansion  of  the  wood,  consequent  on  its 
absorption  of  moisture;  an  irresislible  natural  power 
thus  finishing,  almost  without  any  trouble,  and  at 
no  expense,  an  operalion  which,  from  the  peculi.ir 


hardness  of  the  texture  of  Ihe  stone,  would  other- 
wise be  impracticable  but  by  the  most  powerful 
machinery,  or  the  most  persevering  labor. 


Loss  OP  'Weight  in  Cooking  Animal  Food. 

It  is  Will  known  that  in  whatever  way  the  flesh 
of  animals  is  prepared  for  fooil,  a  considerable 
liiminulion  takes  place  in  its  weiuhl.  As  it  is  a 
subject  both  curious  and  useful  in  domestic  econo- 
my, we  shall  give  the  result  of  a  set  of  experiments 
ivhich  were  actually  made  in  a  public  establishment. 
They  were  not  undertaken  from  mere  curiosity,  but 
lo  serve  a  purpose  of  practical  utility. 

T»venty-eight  pieces  of  beef,  weighing  280  lbs. 
lost,  in  boiling,  li  lbs.  14  oz.  Hence  the  loss  of 
beef  in  boiling  was  26J  lbs.  in  100  lbs. 

Nineteen  pieces  of  beef,  weighing  190  lbs.  lost, 
in  roasting,  til  lbs.  2  oz.  The  weight  of  beef  lost 
in  roasting  appears  lo  be  32  lbs.  in  every  100  lbs. 

Six  pieces  of  beef,  weighing  90  lbs.  lost,  in  bak- 
ing, 27  lbs.  Weight  lost  by  beef  in  baking,  30  lbs. 
in  each  100  lbs. 

Twenty-seven  legs  of  mutton,  weighing  2C0  lbs. 
lost  in  boiling,  and  by  having  the  shank  bone  taken 
off,  62  lbs.  4  oz.  The  shank  bones  were  esliinated 
at  4  oz.  each;  therefore  the  loss  in  boiling  is  55  lbs. 
8  oz.  The  loss  of  weight  in  legs  of  mutton,  in 
boiling,  is  21d  lbs.  in  each  100  lbs. 

Thirty-five  slio'.ihicrs  of  mutton,  weighing  350 
lbs.  lost,  in  roasting,  108  lbs.  10  oz.  'I'lie  loss  of 
weight  in  shoulders  of  mutton,  by  roasting,  is  about 
31i  lbs.  in  each  100  lbs. 

Ten  necks  of  mutton,  weighing  100  lbs.  lost,  in 
roasting,  32  lbs.  6  oz. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  two  practical  in- 
ferences may  be  drawn.  Isl.  In  respect  lo  econo- 
my, that  it  is  more  profitable  to  boil  meat  Ihan  to 
roast  it.  2d.  Whether  we  roasl  or  boil  meat,  it 
loses,  by  being  cooked,  from  one-fifth  to  one-third 
of  its  whole  weight. — Fhilosophical  Magazine. 


EDUCATION. 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Zelosophic  Society  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  Hon.  .losepS  Hopkinson,  LL.D. 

"The  American  parent  does  an  injustice  to  his 
child  which  he  can  never  repair,  for  which  no  in- 
heritance can  compensate,  who  refuses  lo  give  him 
a  full  education  because  he  is  not  intended  for  a 
learned  profession.  Whatever  he  may  intend,  h" 
cannot  know  to  what  his  son  will  come;  and  if 
there  should  be  no  change  in  this  respect,  will  a 
liberal  education  be  lost  upon  him  because  he  is 
not  a  lawyer,  a  doclor,  a  divine?  Nothing  can  be 
more  untrue  or  pernicious  than  Ibis  opinion.  It  is 
impossible  lo  imagine  a  citizen  of  this  common- 
wealth to  be  in  any  situation  in  which  the  discipline 
and  acquirements  of  a  ULeral  education,  however 
various  and  extended,  will  not  have  their  value. — 
Tliey  will  give  him  consideration  and  usefulness, 
which  will  be  seen  and  felt  in  his  daily  inlercoursc 
of  business  or  pleasure;  they  will  give  him  weight 
and  worth  as  a  member  of  society,  and  be  a  never- 
failing  source  of  honorable,  virtuous,  and  lasting 
enjoyment,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every 
station  of  life.  They  will  preserve  him  from  the 
delusion  of  dangerous  errors,  and  the  seductions 
of  degrading  and  desliuclive  vices.  'Jhe  gambling 
table  will  not  be  resorted  to,  to  hasten  Ihe  slow  and 
listless  step  of  lime,  when  the  library  ofi'ers  a  surer 
and  more  attractive  resource.  Thebottle  will  not 
be  applied  to  stir  the  languid  sjiirit  lo  aclion  and 
delight,  when  tlie  magic  of  the  poet  is  at  hand  to 
rouse  the  imagination  and  pour  its  fascinating  won- 
ders on  the  soul.  Kuch  gifts,  such  acquirements, 
will  make  their  possessor  a  true  friend,  a  more 
cheri^hed  companion,  a  more  interesting,  beloved, 
and  loving  husband,  a  more  valuable  and  respected 
parent." 
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Prices  Current  in  jyeu'  York,  December  21. 
Bttswax,  yellow,  21  a  — .    Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .124 
ol4i  Uplaud,  .11  o  .I2i;  Alabama,  .12  o  .13.      Cotton 
Bag^ng,  Hemp,  j<l.  .2U  a  .22;  Flax,  .IS  a  .19.       Flax, 

American,  20  a  22.  Flaxsetd,  1  bush,  clean,  14.00  a ; 

rough,  14. "»  a  . ;    Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  S.OO  a  b.'i; 

Canal, 5. 56  aS. 81;    Ball.  Howard  st.  6.25  o ;    RhM 

city  mills,  6. "5  a  6. 88;  country,  o."5a6.00;    Alexand'a, 

6.00  o ;  Fredericksburg, a ;   Petersburg, 

a ;  Rye  flour,  S.lci  o ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.    3.82o  3.T5,  per  tihd.    16.50  o Groin,  Wheat, 

North, a ;  \  ir.  1.1"  o  1.18;    Hje,  >.orlh,  .75  a 

80;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .10  a  .14.  Barley,  .65  a  67; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .35  a  — ;  Peas,  white,  dry,  'i  bu. 
7.00  a  7.50;  Beans,  7  bu.  10.00  a  12.00;  fiofisio)is,Beef, 
mess,  6.62  a  9  50;  prime,  5.62  a  6.00;  cargo,  5.50  a 
5.75;  Pork,  mess,  bbl.  14.30  a  15.25  prime,  10.30  a 
11.23;  Lard,  10  a—. 

BOLTON  FARM,  NEAR  BRISTOL,  PKNN. 

To  be  Rented. 
That  part  of  Bolton  farm  wliich  is  in  the  occupation 
of  the  present  tenant,  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  including  the 
tenant's  house,  one  of  the  best  barns  in  Pennsylvania, 
an  orchard  of  five  hundred  apple  trees  of  the  best 
fruit,  cider  press,  mill,  Stc.  iic.  will  be  rented  to  a 
tenant  who  can  be  well  rccomnietided  as  a  suitable 
person  to  provide  and  keep  on  tlie  farm,  only  the  best 
selection  of  every  description  of  stock,  and  who  is 
capable  of  managing  a  first  rate  grain  and  dairy  farm. 
The  object  of  the  proprietor  is,  to  introduce  into  his. 
neighborhood  the  practice  of  raising  exclusively,  the 
best  of  every  description  of  stock,  for  which  purpose 
Bolton  farm  is  well  adapted  by  the  proper  proportions 
of  meadow  and  upland,  its  conveniences  for  summer 
and  winter,  and  its  position  for  facility  of  transporta- 
tion by  tlie  Delaware  canal,  and  Bristol  and  Philadel- 
phia Kail-road.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
aubscriber  on  the  premises.         JAMES  P.  MORRIS. 

Dec.  20,  1833.  3t. 

POINTER  PUPPIES. 

I  have  for  sale,  four  male  and  three  female  Pointer 
Puppies  littered  22d  November,  they  are  of  the  very 
best  blood,  and  are  all  most  beautifully  formed,  and 
marked,  being  while  wilh  liver  spots.  Price  §10  each, 
deliverable  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  weaned,  say  10th 
of  January.  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmir  Establishment. 

CLOVERSEED— AGENCY. 

Those  who  want  Cloverseed,  shall,  by  inclosing  to 
me  the  cash,  have  it  selected  with  the  greatest  care 
and  forwarded  as  directed.  I  do  not  at  present  keep 
the  article,  but  will  purchase  it  on  commission  wilh 
care  and  punctuality.  This  is  a  good  time  for  procur- 
ing it.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

ORCHARD  GRASS. 

Is  scarce  and  high.  Those  who  have  any  to  dispose 
of,  can  now  get  a  good  price  for  it.     Address 

1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 
Jl}ner.  Farmer  Establiihmenl. 

DURHAM  BULL  CALF. 
I  have  the  selling  of  a  thoroughbred  Durham  Short- 
horn bull  calf,  four  or  five  months  old,  a  very  fine  ani- 
mal, for  glOO.  1.  1.  HITCHCOC 

Jlmcrican  Farmer  Establishment. 

JACK. 
1  have  for  sale  a  young  Jack,  three  years  old,  and  of 
course  without  an  established   character  as  a  foal  get- 
ter,  but  he   will  be   sold   very  low,  say  flOO,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  owner  has  no  use  for  him. 
Address  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

JJmerican  Farmer  Establishment. 
A  good  Jenny  is  wanted  by  the  owner  of  this  Jack. 


DURHAM  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

I  have  the  selling  of  a  very  superior  Durham  Short- 
horn bull,  two  years  old.  Price  $250— and  of  another, 
four  years  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respect. — 
Price  8350.    Address  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


RAMS  AND  EWES. 

One  Ram  of  last  spring's   yeaning,  of  the  purest 
Bakewell  blood,  at  §75. 

One  do.  one  and  a  half  year's  old,  teith  a  defect'  at  §50. 

Two  of  the  mixed  blood  of  the  Bakewell  and  South- 
down, at  §23  each. 

Several  Ewes  of  the  pure  Bakewell  blood  at  §30. 

These  beautiful  and  valuable  animals,  may   be  had 
by  application  to  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

Jlmerican  Farmer  Eslablishnunt. 


•His  testicles  are  always  up  in  his  body — in  every 
other  respect  he  is  a  very  fine  ram. 

NEW   CHINESE  MULBERRY. 
(Morus  Miillicnulis.) 

I  have  concluded  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  tree,  to 
50  cents  per  plant,  or  §3  per  dozen.  The  pubic  ought 
to  be  aware  of  the  very  important  dillerence  between 
trees  of  this  variety  on  their  oicii  roots,  and  those  en- 
grafted on  White  Mulberry  stocks,  one  of  the  former, 
being  worth  a  dozen  of  the  latter. 

Those  I  offer,  are  not  only  rooted  plants,  but  of  very 
fine  size  and  shape.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

This   bull,    13    months   old,   seven-eighths   Durham 
Shorthorn,  may  be  had  for  §10J,  from 

1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he 
is  prepared  to  supply  his  customers  with  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Borland's  Spring  Concave  THRhSHlNG  M.\- 
CHINE,  which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by 
Col.  Edward  Lloyd  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who 
give  it  the  decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing 
Machine  they  have  ever  seen.  1  can  furnish  a  number 
of  these  Threshing  Machines,  now  ready  for  delivery 
separate  from  the  horse  powers. 

I  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  six  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  1  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

I  have  in  store  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  I  endeavor  tj  man- 
ufacture in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  materials, 
and  to  afford  them  on  reasonable  terms  wilh  a  liberal 
discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  I  have  likewise  on 
hand,  a  general  assortment  of  G.\KDEN  SEEDS, 
suitable  for  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OR- 
CHARD GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorsey's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately,  Timothy,  Clover  and 
Orchard  GR.\SS  SEEDS,  lor  which  cash  will  be 
given.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  &.C. 
SINCLAIR  &  M0ORE,ofler  for  sale  at  their  Nursery, 
three  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Bel-Air  roads,  a  very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
and  Catawba;  and  other  Grape  PLANTS  and  CUT- 
TINGS, Also,  ornamental  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
among  which  are  J\]orus  Multicaulis,  and  Italian  White 
Mulberry  for  feeding  Silk  Worms,  Chinese  Alianthus  or 
Tree  of  Heaven,  English  Elm,  Sugar  and  Silver  Leaf 
Maple,  Horse  Chesniit,  Madeira  Nut  or  English  Walnut, 
Silver  Leaf  Poplar,  Tulip  Tree,  and  a  great  assortment 
of  ROSES  and  other  Ornamental  TREES  and  Shrubs, 
all  of  which  arc  larger  and  more  thrifty  than  any  of- 
fered to  the  public  heretofore  by  them— the  season 
proper  for  transplanting  has  arrived,  the  senior  part- 
ner who  resides  at  their  Nursery  and  I'arm  will  take 
pleasure  in  showing  to  visiters  their  extensive  planta- 
tions. If  five  hundred  and  upwards  of  Peach  or  Ap- 
ple Trees  are  taken  direct  from  the  .Nursery  by  one 
person,  without  packing,  20  per  cent,  will  be  deducted 
from  the  very  low  prices  as  named  in  Nursery  Cata- 
logue for  1834,  just  published,  which  see  for  further 
particulars;  annexed  to  Catalogue  are  some  useful  in- 
structions on  planting  trees,  time  of  sowing  seed,  &c. 
to  be  had  at  the  Nursery  or  Store,  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  streets,  gratis,  where  orders  if  left  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  care  and  despatch.  Nov.  15. 


BiLI,TIiaOR£    FKICSS   CUHRENT. 

Tobacco.  — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.50.— Crop,  common,  4.00  a  5.00; 
brown  and  red,  4.30  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  fur  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a   15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a  20.00;  line  yellow, 

18.00  a  23.00— Virginia,  4. OO  a K.ippahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  4.30  a  8.00.  The  inspections 
of  the  week  comprise  205  hhds.  Maryland;  54  hhds. 
Ohio— total  259  hhds. 

Flocr. — Best  white  wheat  family,  6.75  a  7.25;  2d. 
quality,  6.23  a  6.75;  super  Howard   street,  3  37  a  5.50; 

(wagon   price,   5.23  a   . ;)   city  mills,  5.25  a   S.SIJ; 

city  mills,  extra.  5.624  " Corn  MtiL,  for  domestic 

use,  1.31  per  100  lbs.;  do.  yellow  kiln  dried,  3.37  per 
bbl.  and  15.00  per  hhd.  — Grain,  red  wheat,  1. 00  a  1.10; 
while  do  1.15  a  1.20. — Corn,  old  yellow,  3(i  a  51;  white, 
48  a  30;  in  the  ear,  —  a  —  per  bbl.;  RvE,  65  a  67;  chop 

rye,  per  100  lbs.   1.30  a  Oats,   33  a  36 Beans, 

1.30  a . — Peas,  red  eye,  60  a  — ;  black  eye,   75  a 

— ;  lady  peas,  1.00  n — . — Cloverseed,  4.73  a  5.50; — 

TiMOTiir,  2.50  a  3.00. — Orchard  Grass,  3.00  a ; 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.60  a ;  Herd's,  1.25  a  — 

Lucerne  37i  a  —  lb. —  Barley,  —  a  Flaxseed, 

1.624  "  l-'S- — Cotton,  Va.  12  a  13;  Lou.  14  nI5;  Alab. 
124  a  14;  Tenn.  12    a  13;    Upland  124  a  14  — Whisket, 

hhds.    1st    p.   264    n    — ;    in   bbls.  28   a    2S4. Wool, 

JVashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  7U;  American 
Full  Blood,  50  a  35;  three  quarters  do.  45  a  50;  half 
do.  40  a  45;  quarter  do.  37  a  40;  common  34  a  37. — 
Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  33;  American 
Full  Blood,  26  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  24  a  26;  half 
do.  22  a  24;  quarter  do.  22  a  24;  common,  22  a  24. — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  §163  a  ISO;  country,  dew  rotted,  6 
a  7c.   lb.  water  rotted,   7  a    8c. — Fealhtrs,  374  a  40; 

Plaster   Paris,   per  ton,    3.73  a ;  ground,    1.374   " 

bbl. — Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

a  33.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  75.00  a  83.00.— Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  5.00  a  6.00.— Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.50;  Hickory, 
4.50  a  4.73;  Pine,  2.50  a  2.75. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Editorial,  Reflections  on  Capital  Punishments;  Sting- 
less  Bees,  Sisal  Hemp,  &c.  sent  to  Mr.  Dickehut  from 
Mexico;  Letter  to  the  editor  from  a  subscriber,  ac- 
knowledging the  value  of  the  American  Farmer — 
March  of  Improvement — An  Essay  on  Draining,  ad- 
dressed to  young  farmers — On  the  cultivation  of  Rasp- 
berries— On  the  cultivation  of  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants— Cure  for  the  bite  of  a  Snake— To  purify  Musty 
Cider— To  Cure  the  Big  Htad  in  Horses — An  easy 
method  of  removing  the  taste  of  Garlic  or  Turnips 
from  Milk  and  thus  preventing  it  in  Butter — Letter 
from  the  Hon  P.  P.  Barbour,  for  the  instruction  and 
guidance  of  a  young  friend — Experiments  in  Splitting 
Rocks — Loss  of  Weight  in  Cooking  Animal  Food — 
Extract,  on  the  importance  of  Education— Prices  Cur- 
rent of  Country  Produce  in  the  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore Markets — Advertisements. 

GENERAL 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Establishment: 

COMPRISING, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Slock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

^J^  .\n  extra  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  ihe  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  6tc. 
kept  for  sale,  Bhall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer. — All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
Item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  tor  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  sgents  is  published  in  iIjc  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 

$j^  Direction  of  Lfitters. — Address  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitclicock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Jan.  3,  1834. 

The  New  Year. — That  our  kind  patrons  may 
all  live  as  long  as  tliey  sliall  want  to,  that  is,  as  long 
as  tliey  shall  be  hap|iy — ami  that  they  may  be  very 
happy  as  long  as  Ihcy  shall  live,  is  our  sincere  as- 
piration at  this  season  ol'  good  wishes  and  kind  feel- 
ings. We  believe  that  he  lives  happiest  who  ad- 
heres most  closely  to  a  natural  course  of  life,  and 
is  most  conversant  wilh  natural  oljecls;  and  that 
he  who  seeks  what  are  called  llie  honors,  the  pleas- 
ures, the  refinements  and  the  elegancies  of  the 
haul  toil,  or  fashionable  world,  makes  a  sad  devia- 
tion from  the  road  lo  human  happiness. 

Hence  we  hold  that  the  farmer  whose  intercourse 
is  chiefly  with  natural  objects — his  lands,  his  crops, 
his  stock  of  animals,  and  above  all,  with  the  do- 
mestic circle  of  his  own  family,  is  a  much  happier 
man  than  the  dandy,  the  politician,  the  office-seeker, 
or  the  officeholder.  The  real  wants  of  life  are 
easily  satisfied;  most  of  our  pleasures  are  derived 
from  our  intercourse  with  nature  in  some  way  or 
other,  while  nine-tcnlhs  of  the  wants  and  the  mise- 
ries that  beset  us  are  purely  artificial — the  legitimate 
oB'spring  of  what  is  vaunlingly  called  civilization 
and  refinement.  We  subjoin,  as  relevant,  a  few- 
verses  which  we  have  cut  from  some  of  our  ex- 
change papers — from  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  we 
believe. 

Oh,  happy!  blest  of  all  his  race. 

The  man  who  tills  the  soil; 
Whose  spring  and  harvest  hopes,  in  place, 

Come  sweetening  every  toil. 
Were  mine  a  field  of  waving  grain; 
A  mead,  wilh  "cattle  sprinkled  o'er;" 

A  wood,  to  tempt  the  warbling  train. 
Before  my  house  a  grassy  plain, 

Descending  lo  some  shore; 

In  joyous  ease  I'd  spend  my  life. 

In  spite  of  fortune's  frown; 
Nor  e'er,  like  Lot's  unduteous  wife. 

Regret  the  noisy  town. 
Farewell,  the  counting  house  and  store. 

Amid  the  city's  din; 
My  eyes  and  ears  be  ves'd  no  more. 
With  "Lend  me,  Sir,"  without  the  door. 

And  "Sir,  your  note,"  within. 

Lord  help  the  man  who  spends  his  days 

In  borrowing  and  lending; 
Dogg'd  here  and  there  a  tliousand  ways. 

Vet  limes  are  never  mending. 
Be  mine  the  wagon,  plough  and  spade, 

'Tis  man's  first  destination; 
With  health  and  plenty  more  than  paid, 
I'd  take  my  cheer  and  shake  my  head 

At  fools  of  rank  and  station. 

Pindar  H.wloft. 


then  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  salt,  exhaled  (rorn 
salt  water,  and  to  salt  mixed  wilh  the  soil. 

I  suggested  (his  idea  to  Mr.  Evans,  an  intelligent 
and  wealthy  planter,  of  Wilcox  county,  in  Alabama, 
and  that  if  true,  common  sail  might  be  used  to  great 
advantage  as  a  manure,  to  improve  the  staple  ol 
cotton    in  the  interior.     He  approved  of  the  sug- 
gestion and  promised  to  make  trial  of  it  the  pre- 
sent or  the  ensuing  year.     He  says  he  has  no  doubt 
of  its  success,  from  the  known  tact  that  the  staple  of 
cotton  which  is  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  salt 
springs  and  salt  licUs  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  has 
a  much  longer  and  finer  staple  than  that  produced 
from  plants  grown  at  a  distance  from  such  places. 
This  is  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tion, and,  being  true,  clearly  points   out  the  great 
utility  of  salt  as  a  manure,  in  improving  the  staple 
of  cotton.    I\Iy  plan  would  be  to  drop  about  a  hand- 
ful of  salt  in  each  hill  of  cotton,  with  the  seed,  and 
to  cover  all  togelher.     Or,  to  determine  more  ac- 
curately the  proportion  of  salt  to  the  earth,  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed,  I  would  saw  two  or  three 
barrels  in  two,  and   set   the  heads   or  ends  in    the 
ground;  in  the  first  I  would  put  so  much  toil  and 
salt,  in  weight  and  bulk;  in  the  second  1  would  vary 
and  enlarge  the  quantity  of  salt;  in  the  tidnl  I  would 
still  increase  the  quantity;  and  in  tlie/o((i-(/(  1  would 
carry   the  salt  to  its  maximum;  1    would   let  ont^ 
head  contain  soil  alone,  unmixed,  and  plant  the  same 
quantity  of  short  staple  seed  in  each,  and  give  them 
all  the  same   quantity  of  water  and  the  same  ex- 
posure.    One  barrel  head   of  plants  might  also  be 
sprinkled  wilh  a  weak  solution  of  salt  and  water,  to 
ascertain  its  effect  upon  them.     Even  the  seed  of  a 
box  might  be  steeped  in  salt  and  water  a  short  time 
previous  to  planting.     1   would   keep   a   book,  and 
record  every  part  of  the  experiment,  with  the  time 
of  planting,  with  notices  of  (he  prevailing  weather, 
the  time  of  blooming,  the  formation  and  maturity 
of  pods,  &.C.     I  would  examine  carefully  the  staple 
taken    from    the    stalks  reared    in    each    box,   or 
barrel   head,  and  ascertain   the  dilTeicnce,  if  any, 
between  the  staple  produced  by  each. 

Such  conducteii  experiments  would  not  only  test 
the  utility  of  salt  as  a  manure  in  improving  the 
slaple  of  cotton,  but  would  clearly  indicate  the  best 
proportions  for  mixing  it  with  the  soil  in  which  the 
seed  is  to  be  planted. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &.c. 

Alex.  Jo.nes,  BI.D. 


letter  of  October  ISlh,  1S32,  I  have  employed  such 
assistance  as  I  have  found  necessary  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  duly.  l\Ir.  C.  U.  Shepard  has,  with  this 
view,  visited  l-,ouisiana,  and  other  districts  in  the 
South,  where  the  sugar  cane  is  cultivated.  Mr.  O. 
p.  Hubbard  has  examined  the  refineries  in  Boston; 
and  I  have  myself  visited  some  of  the  principal  es- 
tablishmenli  of  this  kind,  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  aided,  in  the  latter  city,  by  Mr.  G- 
S.  Silliman_  Correspondence  has,  in  the  meantime, 
been  extended  lo  those  parts  of  the  United  Slates, 
where  sugar  is  fabricated  or  refined.  The  printed 
reports,  transmillcd  from  the  Treasury  department, 
have  been  atlentivcly  considered;  and  the  best 
sources  cf  information,  in  treatises  and  journals, 
have  been  exploreil. 

The  investigation  in  the  South  was  prosecuted 
wilh  thi^  uniilerstanding,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
communicate  the  document  lo  Ihe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives daring  (be  late  session  of  Congress,  and 
it  was  not  known,  until  Mr.  Shepard  returned  to  the 
North,  that  more  lime  could  be  allowed.  Had  we 
been  aware  of  this,  the  investigation  in  the  South 
might  have  been  more  extended,  and  possibly,  more 
satisfactory. 

In  the  hope  however  that  the  Manual  may,  in 
some  degree,  answer  the  design  of  the  government, 
I  have  the  honor  lo  remain,  very  respectfully, 
Your  most  obedient  serv't, 

B.    SiLLIMAN. 


Sdggestions  on  Improvinr  the  Staple  of  Cot- 
ton, BY  THE  Use  of  Salt  as  a  Manure. 
Mr.  Hitchcock:  Mobile,  {Ala.)  Dec.  14,  1833. 

Sir, —  I  have  often  be«  led  lo  reflect  on  the  cause 
of  the  long  slaple  ili  Sea  Island  Cotton.  Land, 
equally  as  good,  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  wilh 
a  climate  fully  as  favorable  for  ils  growth,  fails  to 
produce  the  long  staple  cotton.  If  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton seed  be  carried  and  planted  for  a  few  crops  in 
succession  in  the  interior  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  it  soon  degenerates  into  the  short 
staple  cotton;  and  if  the  seed  of  Ihe  latter  be  carried 
lo  the  sea  coasi,  it  in  a  few  crops  produces  long 
staple  cotton.  What  can  this  be  ovving  to'?  Cer- 
tainly not  lo  the  difference  of  soil,  nor  climate,  for 
these  may  be  the  same  in  both  instances.     It  must 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Isaac  M'Kim,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  this  city,  for  a  copy  of  the 
"Manual  on  Ihe  Cullivalion  of  Ihe  Sugar  Cane,  and 
the  Fabrication  and  Refinement  of  Sugar;  prepared 
under  Ihe  direction  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Kepcesenlatives  of  Jan.  25,  1830;"  from 
which  we  commence  in  the  present  number  Ihe 
publication  of  extracts-  This  Manual  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Ihe 
Treasury  by  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  College. 
'I'he  (ollowing  is  the  letter  of  the  Professor  to  Ihe 
Secretary,  accompanying  Ihe  result  of  his  labors: 
Washington,  May  28,  1833. 
To  the  Hon.  Louis  McLane, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

Si'i- — In  accordance  with  the  request  contained 
in  your  letter  of  August  31st,  1S32,  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  ofler,  for  your  consideration,  a  report 
drawn  up  in  compliance  »vilh  Ihe  resolution  of  Ihe 
House  of  Representatives  of  January  2jlh,  1830 — 
in  which  Ihe  Secretary  of  Ihe  Treasury  was  in- 
structed "lo  cause  lo  be  prepared  a  well  digested 
Manual,  conlaininj;  Ihe  best  practical  information 
concerning  Ihe  culture  of  Ihe  Sugar  Cane,  and  the 
fabrication  and  refi:iement  of  Sugar,  including  the 
most  modern  improvements." 

Agreeably  to   Ihe  permission   contained  in  your 


Mr.  Hitchcock:  Emmetsburgh,  Dec.  28(/i,  1833. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  seen  an  advertisement  in  your 
journal,  offering  the  Chinese  mulberry  {Monis  mul- 
ticaidis)  for  sale  at  a  cheaper  rale  than  heretofore, 
I  have  been  induced  to  send  for  a  dozen  of  the 
trees,  with  a  view  to  continue  some  experiments 
which  I  have  been  pursuing  successfully  (in  a  small 
way)  for  three  years  past,  on  the  culture  of  the 
silk  worm,  with  Ihe  common  black  mulberry.  So 
far  as  my  experiments  extend,  I  do  not  find  near  so 
much  difficulty  in  their  culture  as  one  would  expect, 
from  reading  the  several  documents  subrailted 
to  and  published  by  authority  of  Congress  a  few 
years  since.  I  majr  probably  give  Ihe  resdlt  of  my 
experiments  at  a  fulure  lime.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Ihey  are  sufficient  at  this  time  to  convince  me 
ihat  there  is  no  crop  which  Ihe  agriculturist  can 
produce  in  this  country  half  so  profitable  as  silk, 
in  the  slate  of  cocoons,  at  Ihe  prices  which  you 
have  offered  for  Ihein;  but  it  will  require  time  and 
successful  experiment  to  convince  Ihe  farmers  of 
this  fact.  J.  S. 


The  Weevil — Salt  is  said  to  be  a  complete 
preventive  against  the  destruction  of  wheat  by  the 
weevil.  Mix  a  pint  of  salt  wilh  a  barrel  of  wheat, 
put  Ihe  grain  in  old  salt  barrels,  and  (he  weevil  will 
not  attack  it.  In  slacking  wheat,  four  or  five  quarts 
of  salt  lo  every  hundred  sheaves,  sprinkled  among 
ihera,  vvill  entirely  secure  them  from  Ihe  depreda- 
tions of  the  insect,  and  render  Ihe  straw  more  valu- 
ble  as  food  for  cattle. — Ilort.  Rea;. 


Salt  Springs — Suppli/  of  Water. —  In  our  re- 
marks last  week,  in  relation  lo  the  abundant  supply 
of  water,  in  Ihe  Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  we  fell  into 
some  errors  in  our  figures.  The  actual  consump- 
tion of  water  annually,  cannot  be  less  than  90  or 
100,000,000  gallons,  averaging  260,000  gallons  per 
day  for  365  days,  though  the  consumption  during 
the  summer  months  cannot  be  less  than  7  or  800,000 
gallons  per  day Onondaga  Standard. 


Why  is  it  advisable  lo  pour  boiling  water  into 
Ihe  tea  pot  before  the  tea  is  made? 

Because  the  vessel  being  previously  warm,  may 
abstract  less  heat  from  the  mixlnre,  and  thus  admit 
a  more  powerful  action. 
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AGRZCUIiTURX:. 


(From  the  Sugar  Cane  Manual.) 
THE    SUGAR    CANE. 

ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  there 
is  some  diversity  ol  opinion.  While  none  hare 
doubted  that  it  is  indigenous  to  China,  where  it  has 
been  cultivated  for  more  than  twenty  centuries,  it 
has  been  contended  by  sonne,  that  it  e.'cisted  in  South 
America,  Mexico,  ami  even  in  Louisiana,  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  these  countries  by  the  Euro|)eans. 
This  opinion  appears  to  be  countenanced  by  the 
folloivins  evidence. 

Father  Labat  affirms,  in  his  Ilislaire  d'Amerique, 
that  the  Cane  vvas  seen  growinj;  in  IJr^izil,  by  many 
travellers,  prior  to  the  year  1580;  Jean  de  Lery 
declares  that  he  found  a  grent  qunti(ily  of  it  near 
Rio  Janeiro,  in  1556;  and  Father  llinnepin  asserts 
that  the  banks  of  the  iSlississijipi,  for  tliiity  leagues 
from  its  moulh,  were  full  of  Canes  in  1680.  ^Vilh 
respect  to  the  testimony  of  Labat  and  Jean  de  Le- 
ry, it  may  be  said,  thai  it  would  be  surprising  if  the 
Portuguese  had  faikd  to  introduce  the  Sugar  Cane 
into  Brazil  before  those  dates,  when  it  had  been 
seen  to  flourish  for  at  least  thirty  five  years  at  a 
distance  no  greater  tlnn  that  nf  the  island  nf  St 
Thomas.  The  plant  taken  by  Hennepin  for  Sugar 
Cane,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  was  un- 
doubtedly nothing  more  than  a  species  of  Bamboo, 
called  the  Wild  Cane.     (Miegia  macrosperma.) 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Phenicians,  the  Jews, 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  bail  no  knowledge  of 
the  Cane.     The  plant  of  which  Lucan  says, 

•'Quique  bibunt  tenera  dulccs  ab  arundine  succos," 
and  probably  that  alluded  lo  in  Isaiah  xliii.  24 — 
"Thou  hast  brought  me  no  sweet  cane  with  money" 
— was  a  species  of  the  bamboo.  The  cane  passed 
into  Arabia  only  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, at  the  time  when  the  inerchants  of  (hat  coun- 
try who  were  engaged  in  commerce  with  India, 
emboldened  by  the  example  of  >Iarco  Paulo,  un- 
dertook to  supply  themselves  wilh  the  commodities 
of  the  east,  from  whence  thef  bruught  the  sugar 
cane,  which  was  cullivateil  at  lirst  jn  Arabia,  after- 
wards in  Nubia,  and  finally  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 
The  introduction  of  the  cane  from  the  East  into 
Europe  took  place  about  the  year  11-18;  ever  since 
which  date  it  is  known  to  have  been  cullivated 
more  or  less  extensively  in  Sicily.  By  some  writers 
it  is  maintained,  that  the  Saracens  brought  it  di 
reclly  from  China  lo  lliat  i?land:  while  others  pre- 
fer the  opinion  of  its  previous  introduction  into  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  where  it  is  known  to  have  been 
cullivated  at  a  very  early  period,  and  from  whence 
they  supposi!  it  passed  to  Sicily.  L'lfitau  mentions 
the  present  made  by  William  II  ,  king  of  Sicily,  to 
the  convent  of  St.  Bennett,  of  a  mill  for  grinding 
sugar  canes,  accompanied  by  the  royal  privilege, 
workmen  and  appurtenances, — Ihe  donation  bear- 
ing the  date  of  114G.*  About  the  year  14'20,  Don 
Henry,  regent  of  Portugal,  transplanted  the  cane 
from  Sicily  to  Maileira;  where  it  succeeded  per- 
fectly, and  spread  throughout  the  Canary  Islands, 
from  which  all  Europe  derived  its  supply  of  sugar 
till  the  discovery  of  America.  From  the  Canaries, 
the  cane  was  carried  to  Hispaniola,  now  called 
Hayti,in  1506;  and  about  the  same  time,  to  Brazil. 
Towards  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  introduced  from  Brazil  into  Barbadoes;  where 


•  According  to  Lafitau,  the  cane  was  brought  into 
Europe  at  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

Albert  Aquenus,  in  the  description  which  he  has 
given  of  the  processes  employed  at  Acre  and  Tripoli 
in  order  lo  extract  the  sugar,  says,  that  in  Palestine 
the  crusaders  being  destitute  of  provisions,  had  re- 
course to  the  sugar  canes,  which  they  sucked  for  sus- 
tenance. 


Ihe  sugar  it  afforded  is  said  lo  have  been  at  first  so 
inferior,  as  scarcely  lo  be  worth  sending  to  England. 
In  1643,  sugar  began  to  be  made  by  Ihe  English  in 
St.  Chri^topber,  and  in  1657  liy  the  French  in 
Guadaloupe.  In  1656,  there  were  otdy  three  small 
sugar  plantations  in  Jamaica.  About  this  periiid 
also,  Ihe  cane  was  iiilrodiiced  into  Ihe  Uutch  and 
Danish  colonies,  and  into  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chill 
The  sugar  cane  was  first  brought  into  Ihe  United 
Slates  from  Havana,  by  Mr.  Boree.of  Loui-iara, 
with  the  intention  of  culllvaling  it  solely  lor  Ihe 
manufacture  of  rum;  but  on  Ihe  evaporation  of  the 
syrup  it  was  perceived  thai  it  would  afford  sugar, 
and  this  gave  origin  to  ils  culture  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  sugar  in  this  country. 

BOTANICAL    CHARACTER    AND    DESCRIPTION. 

The  sugar  cane  falls  wilhin  Ihe  second  tribe  of 
the  monocol)  le<lonous  plants,  called  Ihe  Glumaceic; 
and  is  characterized  by  Ihe  want  of  a  true  perianth 
and  corolla,  in  the  room  of  which,  the  floral  en- 
velopes ?re  formed  by  imbricated  bracts.  The 
Glumaceas  are  divided  into  two  families,  Ihe  Cype- 
laccae  and  GramincE,  or  Grasses,  lo  Ihe  latter  of 
which  Ihe  Siccharum  belongs, —  the  family  being 
distinguished  by  slit  leaf-?hpaths,  a  lenticular  em- 
bryo on  Ihe  outside  of  the  albumen,  wilh  a  naked 
plumule,  and  cylindrical  stems.  Robert  Brown  has 
associated  Saccharum  along  wilh  the  following  ge- 
nera into  a  siib-faniily,  called  Ihe  Panacete;  viz. 
Iscliaemun,  Holcus,  Andropogon,  Aniliesleria,  Cen- 
chrus,  Isacbne,  Panicum,  Paspalum,  Kermaria,  An- 
theranlia,  Monachne,  Lappago,  and  several  other 
related  genera, — Ihe  character  being  a  locusta  of 
two  flowers,  of  which  Ihe  lower  or  outer  is  uniform- 
ly imperfect,  being  eilher  male  or  neuter,  and  then 
not  unfrequently  reduced  to  a  single  valve. 

The  character  and  description  of  the  genus  is  as 
follows:  two  calycinal  valves,  (sometimes  wanting) 
furnished  exteriorly  at  their  base  with  a  long  and 
silky  down,  and  containing  but  a  single  flower;  two 
floral  valves,  three  stamens  and  two  styles;  flowers 
disposed  in  panicles,  usually  presenting  a  delicate 
appearance  from  Ihe  line  ilnwn  wilh  which  they  are 
abundantly  clothed.  The  Saccharum  approaches 
the  Reed  (genus  Jlrundo;)  but  differs  from  them, 
inasmuch  as  these  have  their  down  wilhin  the  ca- 
lycinal valves,  while  in  Ihe  Saccharum,  it  is  inserted 
upon  the  outer  side.  The  genus  contains  a  number 
of  species.  There  is  but  one,  however,  which  is 
cultivated  for  sugar:  Ihe  others  are  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  size,  and  some  of  them  for  the  uses 
to  which  Ihey  are  applied. 

The  species  called  the  sugar  cane  is  ihe  Saccha- 
rum oflicinarum.  The  following  is  a  general  de- 
scription of  it: — Root  jointed,  sending  forth  four  or 
more  shoots,  proportionable  to  the  age  or  strength 
of  the  root,  and  Ihe  goodness  of  Ihe  ground.  The 
height  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  in  moist,  rich 
soil,  nearly  twenty  feet.  The  stem  is  jointed,  and 
the  joints  are  more  or  less  distant,  in  proportion  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  The  leaves  are  flat,  having 
a  deep,  whitish  furrow,  or  hollowed  mid-rib,  which 
is  broad  and  prominent  on  Ihe  under  side;  Ihe  edges 
are  thin,  and  armed  with  small  sharp  teeth,  which 
are  scarcely  to  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye,  but 
will  cut  Ihe  skin  of  a  lender  hand,  if  drawn  across 
it.  A  leaf  is  placed  at  each  joint;  and  Ihe  base  of 
it  embraces  the  stalk  to  Ihe  next  joint  above  its  in- 
sertion, before  it  expands;  from  thence  to  the  point, 
it  is  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  according  to  Ihe 
vigor  of  the  plant.  'I'he  leaf  is  farther  divided  by  a 
nodosity  w  hich  occurs  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight 
inches  from  Ihe  stalk,  by  which  a  contraction  of  the 
breadth  of  the  leaf  takes  place,  so  as  lo  form  a 
channel  for  the  waler  lo  descend  lo  Ihe  joints.  The 
leaves  arc  situated,  alternately,  upon  opposite  sides 
of  Ihe  stalk.  The  panicle  of  flowers  is  three  or  four 
feet  long;  and  is  composed  of  many  spikes,  nine  or 
ten  inches   in  length,  which  are  again  subdivided 


into  smaller  spikes.  Tiie  seed  is  oblong  and  point- 
ed, and  ripens  in  Ihe  valves  of  Ihe  flower.  In  the 
cullivated  state,  the  period  required  to  attain  ma- 
turity varies  from  twelve  lo  twenty  months. 

Each  cane  joint,  as  in  all  Ihe  Grasses,  presents  a 
knot,  or  circular  impression,  from  one-quarter  lo 
one-lhird  of  an  inch  in  wiillh,  whose  surface  is 
marked  by  Hide  points,  di-posed  in  the  quincunx 
order,  and  forming  two  or  three  rows.  From  these 
points  originate  roots,  when  Ihe  pisnl  is  laid  down. 
Upon  one  siiie  of  Ihe  knot,  a  small  scaly  projection, 
somewhat  swollen,  and  lerminaling  at  ils  upper  ex- 
tremity in  an  acute  angle,  is  observed,  which  is  Ihe 
germ  of  a  new  plant.  The  knot  nf  Ihe  next  joint 
above  or  below,  has  ils  bud  upon  Ihe  opposite  side. 
The  lind  of  the  cane  is  funned  of  ligneous  vessels, 
very  closely  arranged.  The  inleriial  substance 
consists  of  undulalory  vessels  whose  arrangement 
is  such,  that  Ihey  present  horizontal  layers,  main- 
tained at  fixed  and  equal  di-lances  by  sap  vessels, 
the  cavities  of  which  are  hexaganol,  and,  when  the 
cane  is  mature,  are  filled  wilh  saccharine  juice. 
Each  sap  vessel  is  ilivided  inio  two  parts,  one  taking 
the  vertical  direction,  Ihe  olher  becoming  horizon- 
tal; the  latter  is  interlaced  wilh  ihe  vertical  vessels, 
and  aflcr  having  formed  a  ihin  stiatum,  Ihey  unite 
into  a  bundle,  which  pierces  the  rind,  and  consti- 
tutes Ihe  bud  above  described.  'Ihe  vessels  which 
continue  in  a  veriical  direclinn,  give  lo  one  side  of 
the  joint  a  convex,  and  lo  Ihe  otiier  a  concave  sur- 
face, excepting  at  the  knots,  where  the  surface  is 
convex  on  all  sides. 

The  number  of  joints  varies  from  forty  to  sixty. 
They  differ  much  in  their  dimensions,  being  short 
or  long,  large  or  small,  straight  or  bulging.  The 
foot  of  each  slock  is  called  Ihe  stole.  It  is  formed 
of  six  or  seven  peculiar  joints,  having  rows  of  little 
points  at  their  surface,  w  hich  are  elements  of  roots. 
These  joints  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a  leaf. 
The  Saccharum  ofRcinarum  otiers  several  varie- 
ties, which  seem,  in  some  cases,  nearly  adequate  lo 
form  specific  distinctions;  allhough  they  are  be- 
lieved lo  have  originated  merely  in  differences  of 
climate  and  culture.  The  most  remarkable  variety, 
or  that  which  was  first  known  to  Europeans,  is  the 
sugar  cane  of  Asia.  It  is  called  Ihe  Creole  cane. 
It  flourishes  every  where  wilhin  Ihe  tropics,  to  an 
elevation  of  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  and  in  Mexico,  it  has  been  cultivated  at 
nearly  douhle  this  elevation.  It  affords  more  and 
belter  sugar  as  it  approaches  meridianal  latitude*, 
and  places  which  are  not  too  humid.  A  second  va- 
riety is  called  the  Otaheile  cane,  from  its  having 
been  brought  to  Antigua,  and  afterwards  to  the 
continent,  from  Otaheile.  It  is  a  taller  and  more 
powerful  cane  than  Ihe  Creole,  having  larger  joints, 
and  more  pendant  leaves.  It  arrives  at  maturity 
sooner,  affords  more  sugar,  and  succeeds  in  soils 
which  are  too  poor  for  Ihe  above  variety.  Il  thrives 
in  colder  climates  than  the  Creole.  The  texture  of 
its  vessels  is  more  ligneous,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  offers  greater  resistance  lo  Ihe  winds.  In  the 
West  Indies,  it  is  said  lo  afford  one-sixth  more  su- 
gar than  the  Creole  variety,  besides  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  yielding  four  crops  in  the  same  lime  re- 
quired for  three  of  the  Creole.  Ils  juice  contains 
less  mucilaginous  and  feculent  matter,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  it  crystalizes  more  perfectly  on 
evaporation,  and  affords  a  cleaner  sugar.  The  third 
and  last  principal  variety  is  Ihe  Violet  cane,  which 
has  been  erected  into  a  species  by  M.  de  Tussac. 
in  his  Flora  of  (ne  Antilles."  Ils  culm  is  purple; 
and  in  one  variety,  its  leaves  also  are  said  lo  be 
purple.  It  prefers  old  land,  and  that  which  is  rather 
dry.  It  flowers  a  month  sooner  than  the  other  va- 
rieties; but  gives  a  sugar  less  while,  and  affords 
more  molasses. 

»  Tom   i.  p.  160,  fig.  25.     Also  M.  M.  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  Nov.  Gener.  et  Speci.  plan,  tome  i.  p.  146. 
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Dutroiie  and  Kiiin|>iiiu.''  liHve  inrnlioned  several 
varieties  less  capable  ol  disliiiclioii  than  tliose  above 
enumerated;  and  uhicli  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
duced from  slighter  diversities  of  soil  and  clituatc 
and  within  shorter  perioils  of  lime. 

The  varieties  of  cane  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  are  the  Creole,  the  Olaheile,  and  a  third 
variety  called  the  Ribbon  cane,  which  appears  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  the  Violet  and  the  Otabeilan 
varieties. 

CULTURE    IN   LOUISIANA. 

Preparation  of  the  Land. — The  sujar  lands  of 
Louisiana,  from  the  low  level  at  which  they  lie, 
are  redeemed  to  aj;riciillnre  by  the  ditches  which 
are  run  back  from  the  JMississi|ipi,  or  the  smaller 
streams  upon  which  they  are  situated,  into  the  con- 
tiguous swamps,  which  sink  in  level  as  they  recede 
from  the  rivers,  until  they  reach  the  Gulf  of  jNIexi- 
00,  or  the  lakes  and  bays  ivhich  make  Inland  from 
the  Gulf.  'J'liese  ditches  pioceed  back,  at  right 
angles  to  the  river  upon  nhich  the  plantation  lies, 
and  extend  in  perfectly  straight  lines  to  a  distance, 
from  one  to  two  miles,  increasing  in  width  and 
depth  us  they  recede,  until  they  finally  inosculate 
with  some  natural  drain,  which  receives,  more  or 
less  perfectly,  the  waters  they  discharge,  and  car- 
ries them  off  to  the  sea.  The  natural  drains  owe 
their  origin  to  the  oveillowing  of  the  rivers,  and  to 
great  rains — CHU^es  that  were  in  operation  previous 
to  the  construction  of  the  ditches:  they  pursue  an 
irregular  course,  whose  general  direction  is  a  diago- 
nal, between  that  of  the  river  and  the  artificial 
drains.  Their  beds  are  broad,  often  enlarging  into 
a  kind  of  lake  several  hundred  feet  across.  In  car- 
rying back  his  slraii;ht  ditches,  the  planter  often 
intersects  the  heads  of  these  little  bayous  which  are 
thus  dried  up  as  he  proceeds,  and  their  broad  and 
circuitous  beds  are  redeemed  for  cultivation;  while 
every  part  of  the  plantation  is  thereby  rendered 
more  dry  and  arable. 

Very  considerable  differences,  of  course,  exist  on 
different  estates,  with  respect  to  the  intervals  al- 
lowed between  these  ditches;  and  which  arise  ill 
part  out  of  the  slope  of  the  land  in  different  districts. 
Two  kinds  of  ditches  are  sometimes  employed;  one 
large,  the  other  small,  occurring  alternately, — (he 
larger  being  situated  two  acres  apart.  At  their 
eomniencemeiit  near  the  liver  bank,  or  levy ,  they 
are  narrower  and  more  shallow;  and  they  ko  on  in- 
creasing in  capacity  as  they  run  hack.  The  large 
drains  may  be  said  to  have  an  average  width,  at 
top,  of  five  feet,  and  at  bottom,  of  three,  by  livo 
and  a  half  in  depth;  while  the  narrow  drains  are 
two  and  a  half,  at  top,  and  one  and  a  half,  at  hot 
lorn,  by  one  and  a  half  deep.  On  the  French  plan- 
tations, the  narrow  drains  are  frequently  omitted; 
the  wider  ones  being  situated  two  acres  apart.  Oc- 
casionally, a  ditch  is  constructed  nine  or  ten  feet 
wide,  at  top,  and  proporlionably  deep.  These 
ditches  are  carried  into  the  swamps,  a  quarter,  or 
half  a  mile  beyond  (he  border  of  cultivation;  ami 
whenever  the  planter  would  bring  more  land  under 
cultivation,  the  preliminary  measure  is  to  extend 
his  ditches  farther  into  the  swamp.  Through  the 
middle  of  the  plantation  runs  a  road  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet  wide,  with  ditches  on  both  sides;  and 
ivhen  the  plantation  is  wide,  other  parallel  roads,  of 
about  half  this  uidlh,  are  situated  at  distances  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  sugar  house  and 
settlements  are  generally  situated  upon  the  main 
road.  Cross  roads,  about  four  acres  distant  from 
each  other,  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  wide, 
with  a  shallow  drain  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides, 
divide  the  plantation  into  rectangular  lots  of  four 
acres  each.  Across  these  lots  in  the  centre,  shal- 
low drains  are  made  with  the  plough,  dividing  the 
field  again,  so  as  to  form  two  acre  lots. 

The  land,  thus  divided  off,  is  prepared  for  tiie 


cane  by  being  ploughed  into  furrows  lengthwise  of 
the  plats,  and  harrowed;  after  which,  it  is  drilled 
in  the  same  direction,  at  distances  varying  between 
thirty  inches  and  six  feet,  according  to  the  newness 
and  strenslh  of  the  soil;  when  the  canes  are  laid  in 
the  furrows,  in  pieces  of  from  two  and  a  half  to 
four  feet  in  length, — being  so  placed  as  to  form  two 
parallel  rows  in  the  furrow,  three  or  .four  inches 
apart.  'I'he  two  rovvs  of  cane  in  one  furrow  are 
not  continued  in  all  instances  without  breaks;  but 
at  least  one  row  and  a  half  is  invariably  maintained. 
'I'hey  are  covered  with  from  one  to  three  inches  of 
earth,  according  to  the  season  of  .the  year  in  which 
the  planting  is  done. 

PlaiUiiig — In  describing  this  process,  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  begin  our  account  with  the  pe- 
riod when  the  canes  are  ripe.  Dy  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber, ill  ordinary  seasons,  more  or  less  of  the  cane 
attains  its  usual  maturity  for  this  climate.  When 
this  period  arrives,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
make  provision  for  future  crops,  'i'bis  early  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  saving  of  seed  on  account  of  the 
injury  occasioned  to  seed  cane  by  frost,  and  which 
is  liable  to  occur  before  the  iiiiilille  of  November. 
The  general  rule  observed  in  saving  cane  for  plant- 
ing, is  to  reserve  such  a  portion  of  the  crop  as  is 
the  least  valuable  (or  grinding.  Accordingly,  those 
fii-lds  which  have  produced  cane  from  the  same 
stubble  for  two,  three,  or  lour  years,  and  which  now 
require,  from  the  stinted  growth  they  produce,  to 
be  replanted  with  cane  or  some  other  crop,  are  se- 
lected to  furnish  seed  canes.  The  canes,  or  rat- 
toons,  as  they  are  called,  from  such  fields,  are  small 
and  short,  having  the  joints  more  approximate, 
which  is  considered  as  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion in  their  employment  for  planting,  as  every 
joint  sends  up  cane  shoots,  and  thus  contributes 
to  a  fuller  stand  of  caiie  than  when  the  joints  are 
farther  apart.  One  acre  of  such  rattoons  is  sulE- 
cient,  in  ordinary  cases,  for  the  planting  of  three 
acres  of  land.  'I'hey  aie  cut  near  the  ground,  and 
carted  to  the  vicinity  of  the  fields  where  they  are 
to  be  planted;  being  formed,  when  not  planted  as 
soon  as  cut,  into  long  beds  about  fifteen  I'eet  wide, 
which  are  called  maltresses.  These  are  formed  by 
commencing  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  and  placing  a 
row  of  canes,  >\ith  their  to|is  on,  across  it — the  tops 
directed  outward.  Upon  Ibis,  a  second  row  is  tu- 
(lerimposed,  with  this  difference,  that  the  huts  are 
placed  about  eight  inches  or  a  foot  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  first  row.  Upon  the  second  row  a 
third  is  placed  in  like  manner,  and  so  on.  By  this 
arrangement  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  is  preserved 
from  the  cold  by  the  tops;  excepting  in  two  or  three 
layers  across  that  portion  of  the  mattress  last  form- 
ed, where  the  protection  is  effected  by  four  or  five 
inches  of  earth. 

But  a  part  of  the  planting  is  done  with  cane  lops, 
or  that  portion  ol  the  cane  which  is  rejected  in  cut- 
ting it  for  the  mill,  and  which  consists  of  about 
three  feet  of  the  top  of  the  stalk,  to  which  the  green 
leaves  are  attached  at  the  lime  of  gathering  the 
crop.  These,  when  not  reserved  for  planting,  are 
suffered  to  remain  on  the  field,  for  the  protection 
of  the  stubble;  but\ihencnl  for  planting,  it  is  usual 
to  cut  them  one  or  two  joints  lower  than  common, 
and  to  form  them  into  wind-rows  across  the  field, — 
the  tops  from  two  or  four  rows  being  thrown  into 
one,  which  is  arranged,  as  respects  overlapping, 
after  the  manner  of  Ihe  mattresses  above  ilescribed. 
The  fields  I'lom  which  Ihe  cane  tops  are  derived 
for  plantiiis,  are  frequently  those  which  were  plant- 
ed the  previous  year,  and  in  which  the  cane  is  high, 
and  somewhat  prostrated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  grinding  season;  in  consequence  of  which,  it 
requires  to  be  cut  the  earlier,  to  prevent  it  from 
rooting  at  the  lower  joints. 

The  provision  for  a  future  crop,  above  described, 
is  made  earlier  in  the  northern  part  of  the  cane  dis- 


trict, where  they  are  more  exposed  to  the  access  of 
frost,  early  in  the  season. 

When  the  extent  of  the  force  on  a  plantation  will 
allow,  liic  land  is  fdanled  as  fast  as  the  seed  cane 
is  cut.  The  driest  fields  are  selected  for  this  early 
planting.  It  is  thought  to  he  attended  with  decided 
advantages — ensuring  to  the  cane  more  generally 
the  life  of  the  buds,  than  when  in  mattresses,  and 
giving  it  an  earlier  start  in  the  spring.  Canes 
planted  at  this  season,  are  covered  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches. 

The  remainder,  and  indeed  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  planting,  is  deferred  until  the  grinding 
season  is  over,  which  varies  from  the  twentieth  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  January;  and  often,  it 
is  not  completed  hel'ore  the  first  of  March.  The 
covering  given  to  the  canes  is  more  and  more  shal- 
low as  the  season  advances,  until  towards  the  close 
of  February,  when  it  rarely  exceeds  two  inches. 

In  relation  to  manures,  and  the  distances  at  which 
they  plant,  these  points  are  regulated  by  the  new- 
ness of  the  lands.  These  are  first  brought  in  from 
the  condition  of  swam|i  by  carrying  back  Ihe  drains, 
with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  as  has  been  re- 
uiaiked  above,  and  by  culling  down  the  trees,  and 
selling  fire  to  the  rubbish.  The  first  crop  is  Indian 
corn,  which  is  planted  with  hoes.  It  is  picked  early 
in  autumn;  and  the  crab  grass,  (digitaria  sanguina- 
lis)  which  comes  up  abundantly  on  new  land,  is 
cut  up  with  hoes,  and  siacke<l  for  winter  feed.  The 
land  IS  now  drilled  for  the  nr^t  crop  of  cane,  by  a 
plough,  without  a  general  ploughing, — the  furrows 
being  made  from  lour  and  a  half  to  six  feet  apart. 
The  kind  of  cane  planted  is  Red  Ribbon;  because 
it  is  found  to  be  the  most  hardy  variety,  and  does 
better  than  either  of  Ihe  others  in  rich  and  wet 
lands, — ihe  canes  it  affords  tlie  first  year  being  fit 
togiind,and  being  used  for  seed.  When  lands 
have  been  worked  for  many  years,  the  other  varie- 
ties are  employed,  in  various  proportions,  excepting 
in  the  northern  sections  of  the  cane  district;  where, 
from  their  liability  to  frost,  the  Red  Ribbon  is  al- 
most exclusively  used  on  all  kinds  of  land.  After 
land  has  been  once  planted  with  cane,  Ihe  furrows 
are,  ever  after,  made  much  nearer  together, — the 
average  distance  being  about  three  feet  from  centre 
to  centre  for  Creole  cane,  and  four  feet  for  Otabeite 
and  Red  Ribbon.  The  Red  Rihlon  rattoons  are 
lb-;  best,  Ihe  Creole  are  next,  and  the  Otabeite  are 
scarcely  planted  at  all,  excepting  in  the  latitude  of 
New  Orleans,  and  there  only  for  one  year. 

As  a  general  statement,  it  is  true  that  no  manure 
is  used;  but  Ihe  land,  when  tired  of  cane,  which 
does  not  happen  shoit  of  eight  or  ten  years  from 
the  time  of  its  being  brought  in  from  a  wild  state, 
is  planted  one  or  two  years  to  corn  with  peas  (beans,) 
which  perfectly  restores  it  to  full  tilth  for  at  least 
three  years  after.  In  general  the  ploughing  is  not 
deep;  but  when  the  culture  is  changed  from  cane 
to  corn  or  peas,  Ihe  ploughing  is  deeper,  in  order 
to  bring  up  a  fresh  sod,  and  to  destroy  the  roots  of 
the  cane. 

CuUure. — As  soon  as  Ihe  black  frosts  are  over, 
and  the  ground  becomes  sulTiciently  dry,  the  cover- 
ing of  the  Cane  that  was  planted  in  the  autumn  or 
earlj'  winter  is  reduced  lo  one  or  two  inches,  by 
scraping  with  hoes  the  earth  from  the  lops  of  the 
hills,  ^o^vards  Ihe  centres  of  the  alleys  between  the 
rows.  After  this,  the  hoes,  followed  by  the  ploughs, 
arc  passed  ihrough  the  fields  about  every  ten  days, 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  grass  and  weeds.  When 
Ihe  cane  has  grown  eighteen  inches  high,  asmall 
quar.tity  of  the  earth  is  drawn  back  to  the  plants; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  two  succeeding  dressings, 
a  bed  is  formed  for  them,  fiie  or  six  inches  in  depth. 
In  new  land,  notwithstanding  the  w'eeds,  much  less 
hoeing  is  done,  on  account  of  Ihe  luxuriance  of  the 
cane  in  such  lands. 

The  stubble  cane  is,  in  some  measure,  protected 
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from  the  frosts  of  winter  by  the  covering  of  tops 
left  on  (he  rows  in  harvesting  the  cane.  In  the 
spring  this  is  hurnt  off,  ami  the  portion  of  cane 
stalks  which  reirains  after  the  fire  has  run  over  the 
fielils,  is  carried  out  into  the  roH<ls.  A  plough  is 
now  passed  along  on  each  side  of  the  stole?,  turn- 
ing the  earth  from  them  into  the  alleys.  When  the 
shoots  have  got  up  five  or  six  inches,  they  com- 
mence restoring  the  earth  to  the  sluhble;  and  treat 
)t.e  fields  in  the  manner  described  above  for  plant 
Cane. 

A  partial  deviation  from  the  above  practice,  with 
rattoon  canes,  has  been  adopted,  to  some  exieni,  in 
the  soulhern  section  of  Louisiana.  When  the  win- 
ter is  mild,  and  the  buds  of  the  lops  which  are  Irft 
in  the  field  are  generally  alive,  the  tops  are  stripped 
of  their  leaves,  and  the  stalks  are  laid  down  in  a 
furrow  made  on  the  side  of  the  stubble  row.  This 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  fuller  stand 
of  Cane  than  the  stubble  alone  would  afford. 

In  consequence  of  the  effects  of  frost  upon  Ihe 
stubble,  the  ralloons  of  even  Ihe  hantlest  variety, 
the  Red  Ribbon  Cane,  are  so  deficient  when  suf- 
fered to  ralloon  a  third  year,  that  Ihe  practice  is 
becoming  extensive  in  the  soulhern  portion  of  the 
cane  di.-  Irict,  to  plough  up  Ihe  fields  after  Ihe  second 
or  third  year  of  ralloons,  and  lo  replant  with  Cane, 
or  to  plant  Peas,  according  to  the  slrensih  of  Ihe 
land;  while  for  Ihe  same  reason,  in  Ihe  upper  part 
of  the  cane  di>liict,  it  is  considered  a  judicious 
system  of  planting  on  land  which  has  been  long  in 
use,  to  put  down  one-third  to  plants,  one-third  to 
Corn  and  Peas,  and  lo  retain  one  third  in  ralloons. 

It  is  a  part  of  Ihe  system  of  cane  planting  in 
Louisiana,  lo  rai;e  as  full  a  stand  of  Cane  upon  the 
ground  as  possible, —  experience  having  proved  ihat 
nore  sugar  is  oblaineil  from  Ihe  lanil,  than  when 
t  is  so  planted  as  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air 
imong  Ihe  plants.  Keilhcr  Ihe  culling  up  of  suck- 
•^rs,  nor  Ihe  trashing  of  cane  is  practised. 

The  order  in  which  Ihe  different  varieties  of  Uane 
are  injured  by  frost,  is  the  Inllowing:  Ihe  Creole 
suffers  first,  Ihe  Olaheile  next,  ami  Ihe  Red  Ribbon 
least.  In  the  cane  district  siinaled  half  a  degree 
north  of  New  Orleans,  lliry  ^^uner  from  frost  ne.irl}- 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  in  Ihe  lower  seclion  of  Ihe 
Slate.  When  Ihe  .''rost  is  very  severe,  Ihey  cut  Ihe 
Cane  down  as  soon  as  possible,  wilh  Ihe  tops  and 
leaves  on,  and  suffer  it  lo  remain  in  contact  wilh 
the  ground  unlil  is  required  by  the  kettles.  The 
Jidvantages  of  this  course  appear  lo  depend  upon 
the  gradual  change  of  temperature  which  ensues 
when  frosted  cane  is  placed  in  contact  wilh  the 
earth,  and  in  its  being  liable  to  fewer  fluctua- 
tions from  heat  and  cold  afterwards,  when  in  this 
position. 

Notwilhslanding  the  susceptihilily  of  the  Creole 
and  Olaheilan  Canes  to  injury  from  frost,  sugar 
planters  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  farther 
south,  plant  :•{  least  one-tliird  of  their  crop  in  lhe.«e 
varieties.  The  inducement  lo  have  a  part  of  the 
plantation  in  Olaheile  Cane  is,  Ihat  if  Ihe  season  is 
a  warm  one,  its  yield  is  very  greal;  while  Ihat  for 
Creole  arises  out  of  ils  being  suited  lo  old  lands, 
and  if  the  frosts  keep  off,  it  affords  a  more  heauli- 
ful  variely  of  sugar  than  either  of  the  other  kinds, 
is  handled  wilh  greater  ease  in  harvestinsr,  and  costs 
much  less  fuel  for  Ihe.evapnrafion  of  its  juice.  It 
is  agreed,  however,  Ihat  the  Red  Ribbon  Cane  is 
the  variely  which  bests  suits  the  climate. 

No  complaint  is  as  yet  made  of  insects,  in  Ihe 
cultivation  of  Ihe  C.(ne  in  Louisiana. 

The  carling  of  Ihe  canes,  during  Ihe  harvesting, 
is  attended  wilh  a  heavier  expense,  And  with  more 
trouble  than  any  operation  in  Ihe  growth  of  the 
Cane.  The  roads  are  often  rendered  excessively 
heavy  and  nearly  impassible,  from  Ihe  rains  that 
occur  during  Ihe  rolling  or  grinding  season,  which 
oblige  Ihe  planter  to  mainlain  a  great  force  of  men 


and  animals,  to  keep  the  kettles  in  operation.  Be- 
sides, the  driving  over  stubble  cane,  which  might, 
however,  be  in  some  measure  avoided,  Is  productive 
of  very  considerable  injury  to  the  succeeding  crop. 
It  requires  from  ten  to  IweiLly  carls  lo  furnish  canes 
for  Iwo  sets  of  kettles,  in  proportion  lo  Ihe  distance 
of  Ihe  Cane  from  the  mill,  and  Ihe  nature  of  the 
loads;  an  average  number  for  the  season  may  be 
sixteen.  The  manner  in  which  Ihe  hands  are  dis- 
tributed during  the  culling  season  is  Ihe  following, 
siqiposing  the  force  adapted  to  a  sugar  house  with 
livo  sets  of  kettles:  forty  hands,  with  knives,  thirty- 
five  to  forty  binders,  or  cart  loaders,  twelve  to 
twenly  cart  boys,  eight  lo  supply  Ihe  mill  wilh  Cane, 
(who  are  stationed  at  the  mill),  six  kellle  men,  two 
stable  boys,  two  boys  at  bagasse  (ground  cane)  carls, 
three  firemen,  two  to  wheel  wood  lo  the  furnaces. 

The  average  yield  of  the  Sugar  Cane  in  Louisiana 
may  be  slated  at  one  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  and 
forly-five  gallons  of  molasses  to  Ihe  acre,  taking  one 
year  with  another.  Wilh  tolerable  plantership,  it 
may  be  staled  on  lands  well  subdued  at  twelve  hun- 
dred, and  wilh  superior  atlenlion,  at  fifteen  hundred. 
In  a  few  instances,  when  Ihe  seasons  have  proved 
favorable,  we  have  heard  of  (wo  thousand,  and  even 
twenty-five  hundred  pounds,  or  more,  to  the  acre, 
on  fields  of  small  extent. 

(To  be  continued  ) 

CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

A  frequent  change  of  seed  is  necessary.  Any  sort 
may  be  continued  fertile  and  profitable  by  removing 
them  from  one  county  to  another  every  fourth  or  fifili 
year,  or  by  raisintr  thern  allernalely  on  very  different 
descriptions  of  soil.  In  the  cullivation  of  this  useful 
plant,  it  appears  from  many  experiments  that  it  re- 
quires ample  space.  In  field  culture,  placino-  (he  sets 
ot  the  strong  growing  kinds  in  every  third  furrow,  and 
those  of  the  dwarfer  sorts  in  every  second,  are  eligible 
dislanees.  There  are  different  opinions  held  respect- 
ing the  necessity  of  earthing  up  potatoes.  On  very 
thin  soils,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  On 
deeply  ploughed,  or  trenched  ground,  earthing  up 
the  stems  is  certainly  less  neeesary,  because  as  the 
under-ground  runners,  which  produce  the  tubers,  are 
inclined  to  extend  themselves  as  deeply  in  the  soil  as 
the  roots,  they  do  not  seem  to  require  any  additional 
depth  of  earth  immediately  over  them.  Rut  this  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  open  porousness  of  Ihe  soil, 
and  the  manner  of  growth  of  some  of  the  kinds. — 
Plucking  off  the  flowers  increases  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  tubers.  It  is  founded  on  a  law  of  nature,  dis- 
posing a  plant  ccnstiluled  to  produce  at  the  same  time 
both  seeds  and  tubers,  to  yield  either  one  or  the  other 
more  abundantly,  according  as  either  is  destroyed. 
If  tubers  be  not  allowed  to  furm,  many  flowers  and 
apples  will  be  the  consequence;  and  if  the  flowers  be 
deslroyed  as  soon  as  Ihey  appear,  the  tubers  will  be 
increased.  It  is  bad  management  to  plant  the  refuse, 
or  odds  and  ends  of  last  year's  crop,  fur  the  sets  of 
this.  If  potatoes  are  planted  at  all,  they  should  be 
planted  well. — Br.  Far.  Mag. 

GREAT   YIELD. 

Mr.  Noah  Clarke,  jr.  of  this  town  gathered  on  the 
2(>th  of  October,  from  nne  tree  on  his  farm  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  bushels  of  sound  ajples — the  produce 
of  one  tree,  there  being  no  other  wiiliin  fifiy  rods  of 
it.  It  was  ascertained  that  they  would  produce  more 
than  fifteen  barrels  of  cider.  This  is  certainly  a  great 
yield,  as  it  is  understood  ihey  were  all  (and  none  but 
sound  ones)  gathered  at  one  time,  leaving  under  the 
tree  all  those  which  had  fallen  during  the  fore  part  of 
autumn,  and  liad  become  iiialcrially  decayed.  —  ll'est- 
Jield  Journal. 

Cure  for  Oxen  strained  bi/overdrawine;. — About 
half  a  pint  of  common  soap,  stirred  up  with  a  quart  of 
milk,  poured  down  the  throat  of  the  creature  will,  we 
are  told,  speedily  effect  a  cure. — JV.  E.  Farmer. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

BREAKING  STEERS  AND  COLTS. 
T.  G.  Fesse.vden,  Esq. 

'^i'", — I  have  seen  several  communications  in  yonr 

useful  journal  on  the  breakingof  steers  and  colts,  show- 
ing different  ways  by  which  they  could  be  trained, 
wilh  ease  bolh  lo  the  manager  and  animals.  Almost 
every  persons  likes  his  own  management  the  best; 
and  as  my  circumstances  have  been  so  limited,  I  have 
endeavored  to  adopt  the  cheapest  and  easiest  mode  of 
accusloming  my  young  steers  to  the  yoke,  and  my 
cults  to  the  harness;  and  every  humane  person  will 
pursue  that  course  which  will  produce  least  bruised 
places  and  injured  eyes,  which  are  often  to  be  seen  on 
young  creatures  undergoing  their  training,  and  also  of 
saving  the  trouble  of  making  gead  slicks  and  whip 
handles  that  are  often  needlessly  broken  about  theu). 
Now,  sir,  I  will  lay  before  you  my  mode  of  treatment 
to  these  young  animals,  and  if  you  think  it  worthy  a 
place  in  your  useful  journal,  you  ate  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish il;  if  not,  you  will  not  wound  my  feelings  at  alh 
I  call  my  young  cattle  calves  till  they  are  one  year 
old.  I  have  a  little  yoke  made  wilh  a  staple  and  ring 
in  il.  I  tell  my  little  boys  to  yoke  up  their  calves:  a 
small  boy  can  do  it,  and  it  is  quite  a  pastime  to  them; 
they  being  so  young  are  not  so  strong  but  that  he  can 
manage  them  wilh  ease:  any  small  stick  or  twig  an- 
swers to  drive  them  with,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  boy  or  steers  being  hurt.  When  he  can°drive 
them  where  he  wishes  them  lo  go,  which  will  soon  be 
the  case,  he  will  hitch  them  to  a  small  stick  of  wood, 
or  if  it  is  winter  put  them  lo  a  hand  sled,  and  drive 
round  wilh  that;  ihey  will  soon  become  docile.  There 
is  no  trouble  with  them  afterward,  especially  if  they 
yoked  a  few  times  the  second  winter;  it  makes  Ihem 
fund  of  their  mates.  Oxen  that  are  trained  when 
young  are  much  more  pliable  and  obedient,  which  adds 
much  to  Iheir  value;  steers  ihat  run  lill  they  are  three 
or  four  years  old,  are  dangerous  animals  to  encounter 
wilh;  they  are  always  running  away  wilh  the  cart  or 
sled  whenever  tliere  is  a  chan'^ce  fur  them,  and  often 
serious  injury  is  the  result.  I  would  not  recommend 
working  steers  hard  while  young,  as  it  would  prevent 
their  growth — there  is  a  diflerepce  between  working 
of  them  and  barely  training  them. 

Colls  I  begin  wilh  very  soon  after  ihey  are  foaled; 
the  marc  should  be  bridled  and  led  lo  the  door  and 
given  a  little  salt.  When  the  colt  is  one  or  two  days 
old  take  him  by  ihe  neck,  handle  him  gently,  he  is 
then  so  young  that  he  is  not  afraid,  if  his  dam  is  near 
by  him;  continue  ihis  practice  and  he  will  very  soon 
become  fond  of  his  owner,  and  will  come  on  pur- 
pose to  be  handled  after  two  or  three  weeks.  It  does 
not  hurt  the  mare  or  the  colt  to  use  her  moderately. 
If  you  want  to  go  to  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  harness 
the  mare  into  the  chaise  or  wagon,  and  tie  the  cult  to 
Ihe  arm  of  the  carriage;  he  may  be  a  lilile  obslinale 
at  first,  but  in  going  a  few  rods  he  will  be  peaceable 
and  go  very  orderly;  if  there  are  many  other  horses 
about,  your  colt  is  always  wilh  you:  if  you  want  lo 
stop  at  a  place  any  lime,  let  your  colt  loose,  he  can  be 
taken  again  without  diffioully,  and  before  you  start 
off  lie  your  colt  again;  in  this  way  there  is  no  trouble 
of  the  colt  fullow'ing  other  horses  away.  When  Ihey 
become  old  enough  for  service,  you  do  not  have  lo 
run  over  all  the  j  aslure  fur  the  horse;  they  can  always 
be  taken  wilh  ease.  Colts,  trained  in  this  way  are 
completely  halter  broken.  When  you  begin  to  harness 
them  they  are  not  frightened  by  ihe  nuise  of  Ihe  car- 
riage behind  them,  and  are  sooner  made  quiet  in  har- 
ness. It  has  been  a  cunimon  saying,  that  if  colls  are 
handled  when  very  young  it  depresses  their  courao-e, 
which  I  am  convinced  is  not  the  fact.  I  have  raised 
as  many  horses  as  m<jst  farmers  of  my  acre  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  some  of  I  hein  the  most  spirited  I  ever  saw. 
The  above  rules  I  have  )iraclised  fur  quite  a  number 
of  years,  and  can  recommend  them  to  others  with  confi- 
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dence.  It  convinces  me  of  the  truth  and  efficacj'  of  a 
rule  I  have  found  in  an  old  book  I  have  much  worn 
by  usage — although  yet  whole,  it  has  been  in  our 
family  almost  a  hundred  years — which  says,  "train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  nut  depart  from  it."  Train  up  beasts  while 
young — and  I  know  when  they  are  old  they  will  be 
serviceable  to  their  owners.     Yours,  &c. 

James  WALriEn. 


(Frdln  Goodsell's  Farmer.) 
MANAGEMENT  OF   COLTS. 
Mr.  Goodsell:  Soulli  Chili,  JVor.  25,1833. 

Sir, — Having  noticed  among  the  selections  in  your 
useful  paper,  an  article  from  the  New  England  Far- 
mar,  signed  .lames  Walker,  describing  liis,  and  an 
excellent  manner  of  breaking  Steers  and  Colts,  in- 
duces me  to  lay  before  you  a  different  course  of  man- 
agement with  colls,  which  I  have  adopted  for  several 
years  with  perfect  success. 

1  have  experienced  some  difficulty  with  old  horses 
being  refractory,  and  baulky,  in  the  Jiarness,  having 
formed  a  habit  of  becoming  sulky,  on  the  least  emer- 
gency, and  refusing  to  go  at  all,  and  have  frequently 
witnessed  the  delays  and  troubles  attendant  on  such 
habits,  and  the  excessive  beatings  which  the  poor 
brutes  are  often  subject  to  for  want  of  being  properly 
managed  at  the  beginning. 

I  therefore,  to  avoid  all  such  troubles,  commence 
with  the  colt  about  one  week  old.  I  halter  him,  and 
tie  the  halter  around  his  dam's  neck,  and  lead  her  for 
some  minutes.  After  some  feeble  resistance  the  colt 
submits,  being  easily  induced  to  lead  by  the  side  of  the 
mother.  I  pursue  this  for  some  weeks,  once  a  week, 
allowing  a  boy  to  ride  the  mare.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  hitch  the  colt  to  a  firm  post,  which  it  will  pull  at, 
hut  to  no  effect;  then  handle  him  from  head  to  foot, 
frequently  coming  up  to  him  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  unfriendly  intention.  When  the  colt  is 
about  three  moths  old,  and  has  acquired  a  good  appe- 
tite, choosing  a  warm  day,  I  hitch  the  mare  and  colt, 
at  a  little  distnncc  from  each  other,  and  after  about 
two  hours'  abstinence,  I  draw  the  milk  from  the  dam, 
and  present  it  to  the  colt,  which  he  soon  learns  to 
drink.  By  repeating  this  a  few  times,  he  drinks 
readily,  when  the  milk  from  cows,  may  be  substituted 
for  that  of  his  dam.  When  weaned  this  practice  will 
be  found  beneficial  as  the  loss  of  flesh  maybe  prevent- 
ed, and  the  colt  kept  in  a  growing  condition.  Colls 
thus  practised  will  not  refuse  sour  milk  although  it  has 
become  thick. 

The  benefit  of  this  practice  was  fully  demonstrated 
with  a  colt  of  mine,  which  at  two  years  old,  from  un- 
skilful castration,  was  reduced  so  low,  that  he  was  nut 
tble  to  rise  alone,  or  receive  any  kind  of  food  except 
nilk,  and  not  more  than  one  pint  of  that  at  a  time,  as 
even  that  quantity  in  some  instances  produced  almost 
fatal  paro.Nysms  which  lasted  several  minutes.  In 
this  instance  a  few  gallons  of  milk  saved  his  life,  and 
he  is  now  a  valuable  horse. 

"  At  two  years  old  I  bit  my  colts  thoroughly,  but 
never  allow  them  to  be  treated  harshly.  Occasionally 
before  they  are  tliree  years  old,  I  put  a  harness  on 
them,  and  lead  them.  I  next  put  on  a  blind  bridle, 
traces  and  whippletree,  with  a  rope  or  chain  attached 
to  it,  held  by  a  man  who  pulls  it  gently  as  the  colt 
inclines  to  diaw.  being  careful  not  to  stop  him.  I  next 
put  a  well  broken  horse  by  his  side,  harness  them  to- 
gether, and  attach  a  double  whippletree,  with  as  many 
men  to  hold  it  as  is  necessary  to  require  all  the  colt's 
exertions  to  draw  them,  letting  the  traces  from  the 
beginning  play  freely  against  his  legs  so  that  he 
shall  become  familiar  with  them.  I  next  attach  the 
reins  and  take  a  whip,  continuing  yet  to  lead  him, 
occasionally  snapping  the  whip,  with  corresponding 
actions  calculated  to  hasten  his  speed.  The  colt  soon 
learns  the  u>p  of  the  whip  and  what  is  meant  to  be 
communicated  by  if,  and  hastens  bis  speed  accordingly. 
I  next  hitch  the  span  to  a  lumber  wagon,  tying  that 


end  of  the  whippletree  to  which  the  old  horse  is  hitched 
back,  so  as  to  keep  it  square,  to  prevent  him  from 
throwing  the  colt  back,  by  his  superior  strength.  In 
this  manner  I  drive  them  for  some  lime,  occasionally 
slopping  where  there  is  a  gentle  ascent  in  the  road,  so 
that  the  wagon  will  move  backward,  and  with  gentle 
pulling  upon  the  reins  learn  the  cult  to  travel  back- 
wards, and  by  repealing  it  often  in  various  places,  he 
soon  learns  to  comply  in  this  respect  with  the  wishes 
of  the  driver  without  contracting  any  refractory  habits. 
I  continue  using  hiin  in  this  kind  manner,  being  care- 
ful never  to  overload  him,  until  his  age  and  experience 
will  justify  putting  him  to  heavy  loads. 

The  best  method  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  for 
breaking  colts  to  the  saddle,  and  on  which  I  have 
practised  with  perfect  success,  is  to  take  them  from 
home  in  company  with  a  horse,  with  which  they  are 
acquainted,  there  to  get  on  and  off  from  them,  several 
times,  until  they  submit  to  being  mounted  without 
resistance,  then  let  the  riders  mount  both  the  old  horse 
and  colt,  the  rider  of  (he  former  leading  the  colt  by 
the  side  of  the  horse.  The  colt  will  be  disposed  to 
keep  company  with  the  horse,  and  will  soon  learn  that 
you  wish  him  to  go  forward.  Let  the  speed  of  (he 
horse  be  increased  a  little,  occasionally,  and  the  colt 
will  soon  learn  to  increase  his  also,  as  he  will  be  un- 
willing to  be  left  alone,  and  will  be  inclined  to  follow 
the  horse  home. 

I  have  in  this  manner  succeeded  extremely  well 
with  a  colt  of  three  years  old,  which  at  first  could  not 
be  rode  past  bars,  gates,  or  barns  where  he  was  ac- 
quaiuted. 

By  injudicious  treatment,  and  requiring  coifs  to 
perform  that  they  have  never  learned,  the  lives  of 
riders  are  often  in  jeopardy;  and  by  maltreatment, 
they  contract  bad  habits,  which  it  is  much  easier  to 
avoid  than  to  correct  after  they  have  contracted  them. 
I  am  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Alt^en  T.  Lacy. 

["A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast."  Mr. 
Lacy's  method  seems  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  humanity.  How  often  do  we  see  the  most 
brutal  punishments  inflicted  on  these  noble  animals 
for  not  performing  that  which  they  have  never  been 
taught;  such  practices  are  as  far  from  reason  as  it 
would  be  to  punish  a  child  for  not  spelling  who  had 
never  been  taught  the  alphabet. — Ed.  Gen.  F.] 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

Observations  on  the  Makner  op  NotrRiSHiNG 
Milch  Cows  in  Paris. 

[The  following  translation  was  sent  to  us  by  an 
unknown  correspondent,  from  whom  we  should  be 
pleased  to  have  similar  and  frequent  favors.  iMilk- 
men  of  this  city  frequently  meet  with  heavy  losses 
from  the  death  of  cows.  We  know  of  one  who,  with- 
in a  few  years  past,  supposes  his  losses  in  this  way  to 
amount  to  ojic  Ihmisand  dollars.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  milkmen  to  lose  from  five  to  ten  cows  in  the 
year. — Ed.  JV.  ¥.  Farmer.] 

The  business  of  selling  milk  in  large  cities,  espe- 
cially in  such  capitals  as  London  and  Paris,  is  very 
profitable, and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  milkmen, 
in  the  environs  of  Paiis,  are  in  general  the  richest  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  in  which  they  reside.  This 
increase  of  fortune  is  attributed  as  much  to  the  influ- 
ence of  an  illegal  and  actual  gain,  augmented  by 
fraud,  as  to  the  benefits  which  the  business  itself  na- 
turally affords  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  number  of  vaccarics 
established  even  in  Paris,  where  the  greater  part  of 
all  the  materials  used  as  food  for  cattle  are  subject  to 
.heavy  duties,  shows  that  this  business  is  lucrative. — 
The  Council  of  Health,  two  years  ago,  thought  it  ad- 
visable, «s  a  good  speculation,  to  establish  good  vac- 
caries  within  the  limits  of  the  capital. 

M.  l\Iarie,  proprietor  of  the  vaccary  of  Saint  Anne, 
had  anticipated  this  design,  by  erecting,  near  the  gates 


of  Paris,  a  special  and  extensive  establishment,  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  to  consumers,  milk  u.imixed 
and  perfectly  pure. 

Our  number  for  October,  1830,  contains  a  report 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  Council  of 
Health,  who  had  paid  a  special  visit  to  this  useful  es- 
tablishment, and  addressed  a  very  favorable  report  to 
the  Inspector  of  Police  on  the  subject. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  nnlwilhslanding  this  valuable 
enterprize  has  existed  more  than  five  years,  it  is  still 
but  little  known,  and  poorly  appreciated,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Paris,  who  cannot  persuade  themselves  that 
a  man  can  be  sufficiently  honest  to  furnish  milk  with- 
out adulteration.  But  that  this  is  an  incontestible 
fact,  we  have  proved  many  limes. 

The  graziers  who  live  in  Paris  employ  all  possible 
means  to  obtain  a  great  quantity  of  milk;  they  select 
fine  cows,  which  they  feed  with  bran,  chippings  of 
bread,  and  slops,  &.c ;  the  cows  are  constantly  confin- 
ed to  the  vaccary,  and  some  stables  are  kejil  very 
neat.  These  dairymen,  however,  sometimes  sustain 
great  lo-sses  by  a  malady  (pulmonary  phthisic)  which 
breaks  out  among  the  beasts,  and  which  is  so  rapid 
that  considerable  vaccaries  have  been  neaily  destroyed 
by  it  in  a  short  time. 

The  same  effects  have  been  observed  in  the  vacca- 
ries of  London.  Distinguished  physicians  of  both 
capitals  have  inquired  whether  the  phthisic  so  preva- 
lent in  these  two  cities,  may  not  be  augmented  by  the 
use  of  milk  produced  by  an  animal  that  had  died  of 
pulmonary  tubercles. 

During  a  visit  to  the  farm  of  Saint  Anne,  the  con- 
versation turning  upon  this  subject  between  myself 
and  M.  Marie,  he  appeared  to  think  that  the  regimen 
adopted  for  feeding  cows,  both  in  Paris  and  London, 
contributes  to  favor  the  development  of  this  disease, 
and  he  stated,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  the  result  of 
his  establishment,  in  which  he  had  not  lost  a  single 
animal  with  this  complaint  for  many  years,  while 
some  of  his  brethren,  who  had  followed  a  different 
regimen  for  their  cows,  had  sustained  great  losses,  al- 
though the  animals  were  bought  at  the  same  market, 
and  selected  with  as  much  skill  and  judgment  as  his 
own. 

Among  the  injudicious  practices,  for  example, 
which  are  followed  in  Paris,  the  milkmen  scarcely 
ever  send  the  cows  out  for  fresh  air,  nolwithshardin<r 
the  atmosphere  of  the  stables  is  always  too  close  and 
hot,  and  they  prevent  their  cows  from  calving,  in 
order  to  have  a  greater  quantity  of  milk;  the  latter 
practice,  united  with  the  others,  is,  M.  Marie's  opin- 
ion, the  most  injurious. 

This  agriculturist,  so  worthy  of  praise  for  the  care 
which  he  lakes  in  direction  ofihe  establishment  which 
he  has  founded,  as  well  as  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  turns  his  experiments  to  the  advantage  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, has  already  ascertained  that,  to  obtain  a 
great  quantity  of  good  milk,  the  food  must  not  be 
stinted,  and  that  it  should  be  varied  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  sustain  the  appetite  of  the  animals  svithout  cloy- 
ing them. 

The  following  are  his  directions  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  cattle.  Every  day  the  stables  must  be 
cleaned  and  washed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the 
cows  are  let  loose  in  the  farm-yard  during  the  sunny 
hours  of  winter,  and  after  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
summer,  in  order  to  give  them  air.  Whenever  a  cow 
manifests  an  inclination  for  the  bull,  she  is  taken  to 
him:  and  he  has  observed  what  is  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion  of  breeders,  that  a  cow  which  has 
been  whh  the  bull  without  effect,  may,  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  be  taken  to  him  with  advantage. — 
Among  the  substances  used  as  food,  which  seem  to 
have  obtained  the  preference,  are  the  following:  car- 
rots, potatoes,  (boiled  and  raw,)  beets,  turnips,  &.c. — 
The  malt  of  beer,  fo  much  employed  in  London, 
where  the  use  of  beer  is  more  extensive  than  in  Paris, 
does  not  appear  to  him  to  be  good  food,  if  given  as  the 
principal  nourishment.  He  one  year  fed  his  animals 
with  this  substance  for  a  few  months,  and  then  was 
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the  only  liuie  lie  liesrd  complainis  of  the  quality  of 
his  milli. 

For  some  time  past  he  has  used,  with  the  utmost 
success,  the  remain-  of  potatoes  left  by  the  starch 
makers,  which  he  mixes  while  hot  with  the  lesiiiuuui 
of  the  dislillaiiiin  of  the  different  substances  fioni 
which  alcohol  is  obtained.  This  food  is  very  good  for 
cattle:  it  is  gralt-ful  to  thorn,  invigorates  them,  ai-.d 
produces  good  milk.  His  other  food  is  that  ueoerally 
recommended  and  used;  and  if  salt  was  cheaper,  he 
would  give  it,  but  in  small  quantities.  He  has,  fur  a 
long  time,  adopted  in  his  fslablishmenl  a  very  simple 
means  of  keeping  the  dairy  and  vessels  which  con- 
tain the  milk  perlecily  sweet  and  wholesome  He 
has  them  washed  every  day  in  a  weak  solution  o( 
chloride  of  lime;  the  milk  room  is  washed  with  the 
eame  liquor,  while  vessels  containing  chloride  of  lime 
are  placed  so  as  to  allow  of  a  slight  escape  into  the 
apartments,  of  gaseous  chlorine 

The  use  of  this  chemical  agent  favors  the  pnser- 
vation  of  the  milk,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  it 
does  not  change  so  readily  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
The  dairy  of  M.  Marie  deserves  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  public — Joiir.dts  Connais.  Usuellcs,  Dec.  "iSji. 


HOHTXCUI.TUZII:. 


(From  the  Plymouth  Memorial.) 

THK  VINE. 
I  learn  by  my  own  observations  and  by  newspaper 
intelligence,  that  there  has  been  an  unusual  deficiency 
in  the  production  fioni  the  vine  the  past  season.     It 
would  be  gratifying,  were  some  of  our  skilful  cultiva- 
tors to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  true  cause  why 
in  some  situations  the  fruit  of  the  vine  answers  every 
expectation  and  desire,  while  in  others  there  is  a  total 
disappointment.     I  am  indeed  convinced  that  foreign 
grapes  cannot  be  advaniagpously  cultivated   in  open 
ground  in  our  climate.    This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
since  the  Black   Hamburg,  Black  Cape,  Chasselas, 
Sweet  Water,  &.c.  surpass  all  others  in  excellence  and 
beauty.   These  and  numerous  other  luxuries,  however, 
we  cheerfully  resign  to  our  opulent  brethren,  who  can 
afford  to  bestow  on  them  skilful  culture  and  glass-house 
protection,  especially  since  they  are  so  well  disposed 
to  greet  our  horticultural  table  with  clusters  of  un- 
rivalled size  and  richness  of  quality.     Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  any  length  of  time  will  acclimate  the  foreign 
▼ine  to  our  region,  if  I  iiLay  judge  from  trials  in  some 
of  our  gardens  of  more  than   thirty  years  standing, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they   have  not  been 
under  judicious  and  skilful  management.     It  has  been 
observed  the  past  season,  that  the  Sweet  Water  has 
succeeded  best  when  suffered  to  run  on   the  ground. 
In  several  instances  clusters  have  oeeii  found  lying  on 
the  ground  concealed  in  the  grass  and  weeds  that  at- 
tained to  perfect  maturity  and  ripem  ss,  when  those 
trained  on  trellises  and  fences  were  entirely  spoiled 
by  mildew.      In  one  instance,  eight  or  ten  vines  of 
the  Sweet  Water  have  been  cultivated  without  any 
interruption  lo  their  natural  course;  never  pruned  nor 
covered  in   winter,  but   allowed  to  spread  over  the 
ground  to  any   extent.     The  last  su:nmer  their  pro- 
duce was  extraordinary,  great  expectations  was  raited. 
The  thick  foliage  entirely  secluded  ilie  fruit  from  the 
sun,  air  and  dews;  but  in  the  end  this  proved  only  a 
partial  security,  lull  two  thirds  of  the  Iruit  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  milldew,  but  the  residue  were  fine, 
well  ripened   clusters. — In    the  same   garden    those 
trained  on  trellisses.  and  had  received  much  care  and 
attention,  produced  none  but  poor  blasted  fruit.     It 
•eems  to  be  well  ascertained  that  the  Isabella  is  by 
far  the  most  sore  and  productive  of  any  other  variety, 
and  being  a  native  require.-;  no  winter  covering      The 
Catawba  grape  is  also  a  native,  and  is  attaining  to  a 
high  reputation  as  it  becomes  more  known;  the  fruit 
is  esteemed  as  prefe.able  in  delicious  quality  lo  the 
Isabella.     For  making  wine  it  is  considered  superior 


to  any  other  grape  yet  discovered.     "This  vine,"  says 
Mr.  Ken  rick,  "is  very  vigorous  and  hardy,  requiring  no 
protection,  and  is  a  great  and  certain  bearer."     These 
iwo  varieties,  being  natives,  are  deserving  of  prefer- 
ence to  all  others  for  cultivation  in  our  gardens  in  this 
place,  and  the  fruit  which   they   produce  when   fully 
ripe  is  sufficiently  delicious  lor  any  palate  that  has 
not  been  pampered  with  more  luxurious  dainties.     It 
has  been  supposed  that  our  native  grapes  are  nut  liable 
lo  the  mildew,  but  the  present  autumn   has  furnished 
many  instances  of  the  Isabella  being  affected   with 
ihat  disease,  but  chiefly  in  situations  where  they  are 
secluded  from  a  free  circulatiun  of  air.     In  one  in 
stance  the  vine  has  spread  over  a  large  building  and 
ascended  lo  the  eaves  of  the  house;   it  has  this  season 
produced   thousands  of  clusters,  all  of  which  were 
blasted,  except  a  very   few   bunches  near  the  eaves 
where  the  air  could  have  free  access  lo  them. — There 
Is  in  a  damp  and  confined  situation  a  vine  that  has 
never  received  the  pruning  knife,  and   has  now  over- 
spread an  apple  tree;   its  prod;ice  hns  been  this  season 
remarkably  abundant,  bui  all  spoiled   by  mildew,  not 
a  single  grape  tit  to  be  eaten.      In  an  adjoining  garden 
the  vines  on  trellises  and  pretty  closely  pruned,  have 
yielded  equally  abundantly,   and   the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  fruit  was  free  from  the  disease.     In  reg.ird 
to  pruning,  I  consider  a  judicious  use  of  the  pruning 
knife  indispensably   necessary,  but  too  close  pruning 
proves  injurious. — All  superfluous  branches  should  be 
cut  away,  and   the  bearing  shools  should  be  shortened 
soon  after  the  fruit  is  formed.      We  have  in  our  woods 
a  variety  of  grapes  indigenous  to  our  soil,  and  attempts 
are  making  to  cultivate  them  in  our  gardens,  but  hiih- 
erto  wiihout  much  success,  which  is  probably  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  the  pruning  knife.     Full  one- 
half  of  the  vines  in  our  woods  are  barren.     I  knew  a 
vine  that   was  transferred  from  its  wild  slate  into  a 
garden,  while  in  a  bearing  condition,  which  flourished 
very  luxuriantly  for  more  than  twenty  years  without 
producing  fruit,  never  having  been  pruned;   it  was  at 
lentrth  cut  down  and  the  stock  engrafted  with  the   Is- 
abella, which  now  produces  very  abundantly.     It  may 
be  doubted  whelher  transferring  the  old  stocks  from 
our  woods  should  be  preferred  to  propagating  the  vine 
by  cutlir.gs,     A  farmer  had  a  number  of  native  vines 
growing   on  his  farm   which   had    always  during  his 
memory  been  barren,  but  having  cut  them  down  with 
his  scythe,  they  became  abundantly  productive  the 
next  year. 

That  voracious  reptile,  the  cankerworm,  has  proved 
very  destructive  to  many  orchards  in  this  vicinity  the 
last  summer,  nolwithstiinding  the  free  applicaliun  of 
tar.  ISIajcir  S.  Frazier,  a  skilful  agriculturist  of  Dux- 
bury,  has  invinted  a  composition  which  proves  a  more 
effectual  remedy  against  the  cankerworm  than  any 
oiher  which  has  been  before  known.  It  consists  of 
soft  soap,  whale  oil,  and  common  liquid  varnish,  in 
equal  parts.  This  is  easily  a]>pUed  with  a  brush. and 
when  repealed  occasionally,  as  it  becomes  dry,  proves 
very  effectual,  and  is  not  like  tar  injurious  lo  trees. — 
The  same  composition  would  probably  serve  as  a  pro- 
lection  against  the  apple  tree  borer,  if  applied  at  the 
proper  season;  and  also  in  protecting  peach  trees  from 
the  attack  of  the  fly  that  deposits  her  eggs  in  the 
bark  near  the  root,  from  which  proceeds  the  peach 
tree  worm.  I  have  ajiplied  it  to  my  young  peach 
trees  the  past  sumiiier.  and  have  no  doubt  of  i:s  utili- 
ty, as  no  insects  will  encounter  the  odor  and  tenacity 
of  this  substance.  In  fact,  ihe  Frazier  compound  is, 
ill  my  opinion,  to  be  considered  a  valuable  acquisition 
lo  our  remedies  against  the  annoyance  of  insects. — 
Peach  trees  have  not  in  general  succeeded  well  in 
this  place;  the  cold  east  winds  from  our  sea-board 
have  a  fatal  effect  on  the  buds  of  spring.  I  have  now 
adopted  an  expedient,  which  I  hope  will  in  some  mea- 
sure remedy  this  evil.  I  have  surrounded  the  trees 
near  the  root  with  a  bed  of  sea  weed,  which  I  con- 
ceive will  preserve  the  roots  both  from  the  effects  of 
excessive  frost  during  winter,  and  the  influence  of  the 
vernal  sun  raising  the  sap  into  action  loo  early  in  the 


season. — The  Pea-weed  will,  I  think,  retard  the  rais- 
inu  the  sap,  and  of  course  the  development  of  the 
buds  several  days  laier,  and  the  tree  will  besides  de- 
rive beneficial  effects  from  the  alkali  with  which  the 
article  is  impregnated.  J.vmis  Tuatcher. 


To  Produce  Omoks  of  .\  Large  Size. 
The  Horticultural  Register  recommends  the  follow- 
ing inethiid  of  obtaining  large  onions.  When  the 
beds  are  formed  by  ilie  usual  method,  tramp  them 
heavily,  and  roll  them  firmly.  On  this  compact  sur- 
face, sow  ihe  seed  and  cover  it  at  the  usual  depth 
with  a  rich  compost.  The  bulbs,  instead  of  sink- 
ing will  spread  superfici.illy  to  a  good  size,  and  lipen 
earlier. 


The  Artichoke. — English  medical  papers  state 
that  this  plant  has  been  recenily  introduced  into  very 
important  medicinal  use  pariicularly  in  rheumatic  and 
other  more  acute  cases,  The  Ijosion  Medical  Jour- 
nal says,  "Ihe  leaves  should  be  gathered  before  their 
vitality  Is  affected  by  the  frosts.  The  fibrous  and 
fl  jshy  portions  of  them  shunld  be  cut  into  strips  and 
by  bruising  in  a  marble  mortar  the  juice  is  readily  ex- 
tracted. In  order  lo  )ireserve  ihis  juice,  one-fifth  part 
of  its  weight  of  alcohol  may  be  added  toil,  and  in  this 
way  it  is  equally  valuable  for  use,  if  not  more  so,  than 
when  wrought  into  the  more  expansive  form  or  tinc- 
ture." 


RURAI.  ECOKO]\I7. 


GENERAL  OPERATIONS   OF  COOKERY. 

STEWING. 

Stewing  differs  from  roasting  and  broiling,  in  the 
heat  being  applied  lo  the  subs'am^e  through  a  small 
portion  of  a  liquid  medium;  and,  from  boiling  and  fry- 
ing, in  the  process  being  condiicled  by  means  of  an 
aqneovs,  and  not  by  means  of  an  oily  fluid.  It  is 
necessary  that  ihe  fire  be  moderate,  for  a  strong  heat 
suddenly  applied  would  be  very  injurious.  The  liquids 
employed  as  the  medium  for  applying  Ihe  heat  are 
usually  water,  or  broth,  the  quanlily  of  which  must 
be  such  as  shall  prevent  the  meat  from  burning  and 
adhering  lo  the  pan.  It  is  not  requisiie  that  the  liquid 
be  made  to  boil  in  slewing.  It  slnmld  only  be  raised 
nearly  to  a  simmering  heat,  which  will  retard  the 
fluid  being  evaporated  too  quickly.  'I'he  closeness  of 
the  vessel  will  also  prevenl  the  waste  of  the  liquid. 
If  it  diminish  too  quickly,  it  must,  from  lime  to  lime 
be  replenished. 

The  management  of  Ihe  fire  in  cooking,  is,  in  all 
cases,  a  matter  of  importance,  but  in  no  case  is  it  so 
necessary  lo  be  attended  lo  as  in  preparing  slews  or 
made  dishes;  not  only  the  palatableness,  but  even  the 
strength  or  richneas  of  all  made  dishes,  seejns  to  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  management  of^ithe  heat 
employed  in  cooking  them. 

The  most  proper  sort  of  animal  food  for  slewing,  are 
such  as  abound  in  fibiine,  and  which  are  too  dry  or 
loo  lough  for  roasting.  When  beef  or  motion  is 
rather  old  and  loo  coarse  flavored,  and  not  tender  enough 
for  Ihe  spit  or  the  nridiron.il  may  by  stesvingbe  not  only 
rendered  tolerably  palatable,  but  even  sometimes  savo- 
ry and  good.  But  the  stewing  process  is  not  confined 
to  flesh  of  this  sort:  for  veal  and  other  young  flesh 
which  abounds  in  gelaline  when  properly  stewed,  is 
much  relished. 

The  vegetables  most  usually  .slewed  are  carrots, 
turnips,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  and  other  leguminous 
seeds.     Some  fruits  nre  also  cooked  in  this  way. 

RritionnU. — Slewing  is  nothing  else  than  boiling  by 
means  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  aqueous  fluid,  and 
continuing  the  operation  for  a  long  lime  lo  render  the 
substance  tender,  to  loosen  its  texture,  to  render  it 
more  sapid,  and  to  retain  and  concenlrale  the  most 
essential  parts  of  animal  or  vegetable  food. 
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If  the  slew-pan  be  close  shut,  it  is  evident  that 
none  of  the  nutritive  principles  can  escape,  »nd  must 
eitlier  be  found  in  the  meat  itself  or  in  llie  liquid. — 
The  water  or  gravy  in  which  the  meat  is  stewed,  be- 
ing capable  of  dissolving  the  gelatine  and  albumen, 
the  greater  part  of  them  beconie  separated  during  the 
simmering  process.  Now,  since  the  firm  texture  of 
the  bundles  of  fibres  of  meat  is  owing  lo  the  solid  gela- 
tine and  albumen  gluing  ihein,as  it  were  together, 
when  they  are  dissolved  and  disengaged,  the  meat 
must  become  greatly  disorganized.  'I'hese  principles, 
as  well  as  the  lat  and  osmuzume,  are  partly  disengag- 
ed, from  the  meat,  and  become  united  with  ihe  gravy. 
It  is  to  these  indeed,  that  the  gravy  owes  all  its 
richness  and  e.\cellence.  The  muscular  fibres  and  the 
tendons  acquiie  a  gluey  appearance  and  texture,  and 
the  whole  forms  a  savory  gelatinous  itcw,  gravy  or 
soup. 

No  scorching  or  browning  of  the  meat  takes  place 
if  the  process  is  properly  conducted;  for  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  it  is  ex|  osed  does  not  e.xceed  the  boiling 
point  of  water. 

In  the  stewing  of  vegetables;  saccharine  matter  is 
formed,  the  starch  and  mucilMge  are  rendered  soluble, 
and  of  course,  set  free  the  woody  fibre,  which  either 
floats  tlirough  the  liquid  or  adheres  together  very 
slightly.  It  accordingly  constiluies  either  a  pasty 
fluid,  or  converts  the  vegetables  to  a  soft  pulp;  some- 
times their  original  shape  being  pieserved  entire,  and 
at  other  times  not. 


Boiling  is  a  much  more  common  operation  than  any 
of  those  we  have  considered,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  roasting.  It  consists,  as  every  body  knows, 
in  subjecting  the  material  of  food  to  the  influence  of 
heat,  through  the  medium  of  boiling  water,  or  steam. 

The  water  employed  for  boiling  meat  or  pulse  should 
be  soft,  and  the  joint  should  be  put  on  the  fire  immers- 
ed in  cold  water,  in  order  that  the  heat  may  giadually 
cause  the  whole  mass  to  become  boiled  equally. 

If  the  piece  of  meal  is  an  unequal  thickness,  the 
thinner  parts  will  be  overdone  before  the  more  massy 
portion  is  sufficiently  acted  on  by  the  boiling  water. 

Salted  meat  requires  lo  be  very  slowly  boiled,  or 
simmered  only,  for  a  quick  and  rapid  ebullition  renders 
salted  provisions  extremely  hard. 

Frozen  substances  should  be  thoroughly  thawed, 
and  this  is  best  eflTecled  by  immersing  them  in  cold 
water. 

Count  Riimford  has  taken  much  pains  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  exercise  the  culinary  art, 
the  following  simple  but  practical,  important  fact, 
namely;  that  when  water  begins  only  to  be  agitated 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  it  is  incapable  of  being  made 
hotter,  and  that  the  violent  ebullition  is  nothing  more 
than  an  unprofitable  dissipation  of  the  water  in  the 
form  of  steam,   and  a  considerable  waste  of  fuel. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  process  to  the  end  of  it, 
the  boiling  should  be  as  gentle  as  possible.  Causing 
any  thing  to  boil  violently  in  any  culinary  process,  is 
very  ill-judged;  for  it  not  oaly  does  not  expedite,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  ihe  process  of  cooking,  but  it  oc- 
casions a  most  enormous  waste  of  fuel,  and  by  driving 
away  with  the  steam  many  of  the  more  volatile  and 
more  savoury  particles  of  the  ingredients,  renders  the 
victuals  less  good  and  less  palatable.  It  is  not  by  the 
bubbling  up  or  violent  boilins-  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
water,  that  culinary  operations  are  expedited. 

One  of  Ihe  most  essential  conditions  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  boiling  of  meal,  is  lo  skim  the  pot  well,  and 
keep  it  really  boiling,  the  slower  the  better.  If  the 
skimming  be  neglected,  the  coagulated  albuminous 
matter  will  attach  itself  lo  the  meat,  and  spoil  the 
good  appearance  of  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  lo  wrap  meat  or  poultry  in  a 
cloth,  if  the  pot  be  carefully  skimmed.  The  general 
rule  of  the  best  cooks  is  to  allow  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  slow  simmering  to  a  pound  of  meat,  reckon- 
ing from  the  time  the  pot  begins  to  boil. 


The  cover  of  thv;  boiling  pjt  should  fit  close,  lo 
prevent  the  unnece.-sary  evaporation  of  ihe  water, 
and  the  smoke  insinuating  iiself  under  the  edge  of 
the  cover,  and  communicating  to  the  boiled  substance 
a  smoky  taste. 

Cooks  often  put  a  Irevet,  or  plate  on  the  bottom  of 
the  boiling  put,  to  prevent  the  boiled  substance  stick- 
ing to  the  pot. 

Ratiunah. — When  flesh  or  fish  is  boiled  in  an  open 
vessel,  or  one  not  closely  covered,  the  fiorous  lexlure 
is  rendered  more  tender:  at  the  same  lime  its  nulrillve 
quality  is  nut  much  diminished.  For  the  temperature 
of  the  waler  or  sieaiii,  never  exceeding  two  iiundred 
and  twelve  degrees,  is  insufficient  (o  produce  the  par- 
tial charting,  which  roasting  and  broiling  eflecl.  JJul 
a.s  in  stewing,  the  gelanline,  albumen,  osmazone,  and 
lal,  are  developed  and  disengeiged,  and  becoming 
uniied  wiih  the  liquid  in  the  ves-^el,  form  a  soup,  or 
brulh.  The  paler  color  of  boiled  meat  is  owing  to  the 
blood  being  separaled  and  dilTused  in  the  water.  In 
'fyiiS'  'he  boiling  fat  or  oil  enters  inlo  the  insterstices 
of  the  fibres  which  Ihe  disengaged  animal  juices  have 
left  empty.  In  boiling,  in  a  similar  way,  the  hot  wa- 
ter takes  the  place  of  the  blood,  gelatine,  fat  and  al- 
bumen, which  have  been  dissolved  and  separated  from 
the  tibrrs.  The  fibres  are  in  this  manner  soaked 
and  washed,  first  by  the  boiling  water,  and  alterwards 
by  the  soup  or  broth  which  is  tormed,  till  the  wliole 
texture  assumes  a  soltened  consistence  and  pale  ap- 
pearance. It  is  this,  rather  than  any  soflening  of  the 
fibres  themselves,  which  seems  to  be  the  real  eflfect 
prodoced,  unless,  with  some,  we  consider  the  fibres 
as  nothing  more  than  minute  and  close-set  bundles  of 
blood  vessels.  This  doctrine,  however,  the  experience 
of  every  cook  will  disprove;  for  if  .the  boiling  be  long 
continued,  Ihe  fibres  of  the  meal  will  alone  remain, 
and  so  far  from  becoming  rnore  soft  and  pulpy,  they 
will  become  dry  and  juiceless.  If  indeed  the  boiling 
point  of  the  waler  be  artificially  increased  to  two 
Iiundred  and  twelve  degrees,  by  the  pressure  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  fibres  may  be  reduced 
to  a  pulp,  quite  homogeneous.  When  this  is  done  by 
Papin's  digester,  or  by  any  other  apparatus  of  the 
same  kind,  and  when  the  process  under  soch  circum- 
stances is  long  continued,  the  hardest  bones  may  be 
converted  into  jelly. 

It  is  only  by  boiling  that  the  more  gelatinons  parts 
of  flesh  can  be  complelely  extracted  unaltered  from 
such  parts  as  are  cartilaginous,  ligamentous,  or  tendi- 
nous— Jlccum's  Cul.  Chem. 


CARE  OF  FARMING  TOOLS. 
A  topic  not  yet  sufficiemly  enforced  on  the  alten- 
tion  of  farmers,  is  the  wasteful  negligence  evinced  in 
the  exposure  of  agricultural  implements  to  the  injuries 
of  the  seasons.  The  sled  curling  and  cracking  by  the 
side  of  the  wall  in  summer,  and  the  cart  half  buried 
in  snow,  and  seasoning  in  the  winter  storms,  are 
symptoms  of  waste  and  extravagance,  which  will 
ripen  into  a  consumption,  to  be  hastened  to  premature 
termination  by  the  visits  of  the  sheriffs.  The  whole 
secret  of  wealth,  consists  in  economy, and  the  prudent 
care  of  those  small  rills,  which  without  great  vigi- 
lence,  are  slipping  through  the  chinks  of  the  best 
woven  purse;  and  it  may  be  considered  quite  as  safe  to 
predict  that  none  of  these  slovenly  gentlemen  will  be 
prosperous,  as  lo  write  in  the  style  of  the  calender 
soothsayers,  through  the  printed  page  of  the  month  of 
January ,  "expect  snow  about  ihese  days."  The  price 
of  the  time  lost  when  it  is  most  valuable,  in  pulling 
the  exposed  articles  in  proper  repair,  not  speaking 
of  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  the  interruption  of 
business,  would  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  ten 
such  cheap  sheds  as  would  cover  them  from  the 
storms,  protect  them  from  decay,  and  keep  them  ready 
for  immediate  use. — JVational  JEgis, 


To  take  ink  spots  out  of  cloth  or  linen. — Wet  im- 
mediately the  place  with  lemon  or  sorrel  juice,  or 
with  white  soap  diluted  with  vinegar. 


]VCXSC£I.I.AN£OUS. 


^n  excellent  Cure  for  a  Sprain. — Take  Iwo  pieces 
of  red  flannel,  soak  one  of  them  with  beef  or  pork 
pickle,  (beef  is  best,)  and  place  it  on  the  wrist  or 
ankle  sprained,  wrap  the  ullier  piece  over  it,  and  ths 
pain  will  subside  in  a  very  short  time. 


UNivnnsAL  EnucATioN  — We  are  highly  gratified 
to  find  that  this  most  interesting  subject  is  excilino-  a 
degree  of  attention  in  some  measure  proportioned  lo 
its  imporlance.  A  convention  fur  prunioling  it  waa 
liilely  held  in  Lexington,  Ky.  Addresses  on  the 
subject  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Ueecher,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Drs.  Caldwell  and  Drake  of  Lexingtun,  which 
are  highly,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  justly  applauded 
by  th3  Kentucky  editors.  iNIay  the  excitement  thus 
begun,  spread  and  increase  with  conlinnally  augment- 
ing rapidity,  until  the  whole  population  of  bur  coun- 
Iry  shall  be  aroused  to  a  just  sense  of  the  necessity 
for  united,  persevering  and  strenuous  exertions,  !o 
accomplish  this  glorious  object. — Jams.  Rep. 

Diet  of  AGRicuLTrRAi.  Laborirs  in  Scotland 
— On  entering  the  habitation  of  the  cotter,  his  fare  is 
found  to  be  very  simple.  In  sumni'  r,  nalmeal  por- 
ridge with  milk  for  breakfast,  puiaines  f^r  dinner,  and 
bread  and  milk  or  something  similar  fur  supper.  In 
winter,  porridge,  with  perhaps  a  lillle  bit  of  butler  or 
some  treacle,  lo  breakfast;  pulaloes  mashed,  cut  in 
slices,  and  done  on  the  gridiron,  and  ealen  with  a  very 
litlle  fish,  pork,  or  a  bit  of  cheese,  to  dinner;  and 
gruel,  with  a  few  potatoes,  or  a  bit  uf  oaten  or  barley 
bread  to  supper.  His  abstinence  is  nearly  complete 
from  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  candles,  soap,  ale,  parliament 
whiskey,  and  every  taxed  commodity,  except  tobacco, 
and  the  nature  of  the  climatn  has  rendered  it  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life. — Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 


Covering  for  Roofs. — A  new  substitute  for  slates 
has  been  adopted  in  England,  and  introduced  exten- 
sively into  use.  A  quantity  of  lime  is  slaked  in  tar, 
in  which  sheets  of  the  largest  and  thickest  brown 
paper  are  dipped  and  then  laid  on  in  the  manner  of 
slating.  This  is  said  lo  make  a  durable  covering,  an- 
swering every  purpose  of  shingles  or  slates,  and  will 
effectually  resist  the  weather  for  a  great  number  of 
years. — J^ew  England  Farmer. 


In  an  orchard  belonaing  to  Mr.  Pitchanl,  noar  Clod- 
dock  church,  on  the  Monnow,  there  are  fifteen  trees, 
the  produce  of  which,  it  has  been  calculaied  by  old 
cider  makers,  will  yield  from  fifteen  bundled  to  two 
thousand  gallons  of  prime  cider.  A  hogshead  (one 
hundred  gallons)  from  one  tree  is  reckoned  the  general 
maximum  quantity;  but  these  trees  average  consider- 
ably more. — Hereford  Times.. 

Litter. — For  your  barn  jards,  stables,  styes,  cow 
houses,  &.C.  may  well  be  gathered  from  fallen  leaves. 
It  will  also  be  valuable  in  your  yards,  Si-c.  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  liquid  manure  which  would  otherwise 
soak  inlo  the  ground,  enrich  the  highway,  or  be  lost 
in  a  neighboring  stream. 


Why  do  fowls,  if  kept  confined,  lay  their  eggs 
withont  shells? 

Because  they  cannot  then  get  at  any  earth  which 
contains  the  material  requisite  for  Ihe  shell.  Dr. 
Paris,  (in  the  Linnaean  Transactions,)  shows  that  if 
the  legs  of  hens  be  broken,  they  will  lay  their  egis 
without  shells  until  the  fracture  is  repaired;  nature 
employinjr  all  the  lime  in  circulation  for  the  purposs 
of  re-uniting  the  bones. 

Why  does  a  flannel  covering  keep  a  man  warm  in 
winter,  and  ice  from  melting  in  summer? 

Because  it  both  prevents  the  passage  of  heal  from 
the  man,  and  to  the  ice. 
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Colt. — To  break  Iiim  never  strike,  but  often  lead 
him  by  ihe  side  of  another  horse,  ivitli  a  bridle. — 
When  he  walks  well  bring  him  to  a  trot  after  him; 
then  lead  him  often  in  the  saddle.  Then  put  on  a 
small  weight,  and  gradually  increase  it.  Then  let 
one  hold  and  another  mount  him,  and  ride  after 
another  horso  m  a  ploughed  field,  till  lie  learns  the 
use  of  the  bit,  and  will  stop  nr  go  at  your  pleasure. — 
By  this  easy  method  you  will  break  your  colt  without 
breaking  his  spirit. 

BOLTON  FARiM,  iNEAR  BRISTOL,  PENN. 
To  be  Rented. 

That  part  of  Bolton  farm  which  is  in  the  occupation 
of  the  present  tenant,  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  including  the 
tenant's  house,  one  of  the  best  barns  in  Pennsylvania, 
an  orchard  of  five  hundred  apple  trees  of  the  best 
fruit,  cider  press,  mill,  &c.  &c.  will  be  rented  to  a 
tenant  who  can  be  well  recommended  as  a  suitable 
person  to  provide  and  keep  on  the  farm,  only  the  best 
selection  of  every  description  of  slock,  and  who  is 
capable  of  managing  a  first  rate  grain  and  dairy  farm. 
The  object  of  the  proprietor  is,  to  introduce  into  his 
neighborhood  the  practice  of  raising  e.xclusively,  the 
best  of  every  description  of  stock,  for  which  purpose 
Bolton  farm  is  well  adapted  by  the  proper  proportions 
ul  meadow  and  upland,  its  conveniences  for  summer 
and  wiolBf,  and  its  position  for  facility  of  transporta- 
tion by  the  Delaware  canal,  and  Bristol  and  Philadel- 
phia Kail-road.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
subscriber  on  the  premises.         JAMES  P.  MUKRIS. 

JUcc.  -^0,  lb33.  St. 

POINTER  PUPPIES. 

I  have  for  sale,  four  male  and  three  female  Pointer 
Puppies  littered  -2d  JSovember,  they  are  of  the  very 
best  lilood,  and  are  all  most  beautifully  formed,  and 
marked,  being  white  wiih  liver  spots.  Price  §10  each, 
deliverable  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  weaned,  say  lOtU 
of  January.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmir  EstabUshment. 


CL0VER5EED— AGENCY. 

Those  who  want  Cloverseed,  shall,  by  inclosing  to 
me  the  cash,  have  it  selected  with  the  greatest  care 
and  forwarded  as  directed.  I  do  not  at  present  keep 
the  article,  but  will  purchase  it  on  commission  Avith 
care  and  punctuality.  This  is  a  good  lime  for  procur- 
ing it.  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

ORCHARD  GRASS. 

Is  scarce  and  high.  Ttiose  who  have  any  to  dispose 
of,  can  now  get  a  good  price  for  it      Address 

1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 
Jimer.  Farmer  Eitabihiiment. 

DURHAM  BULL  CALF. 
I  have  the  selling  of  a  llioroughbred  Durham  Short- 
horn  bull  culf,  four  or  live  months  old,  a  very  fine  ani- 
mal, for  gK/u.  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

Jlniericaii  Farmer  Establishmenl. 

JACK. 
1  have  for  sale  a  young  Jack,  three  years  old,  and  of 
course  without  an  ustablislied   character  as  a  foal  get- 
ter, but  he    will  be   sold   very  low,  say  JIUO,  lor  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  owner  lias  no  use  for  him. 
Address  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Eslablishment. 
A  good  Jenny  is  warned  hy  the  owner  of  this  Jack. 

DURHAM  t^HORTIlORN  BULLS. 
I  have  the  ^cllini  of  a  very  superior  Durham  Short- 
horn bull,  two  3 curs  old.      I'rice  iji-'jU — and  of  another, 
lour  jcMrs  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respect. — 
i'licc  bJo  1.     Addre^s  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

YOUNG  HECTOR. 

For  sale,  the  beauliful  hull  Voung  Hector,  n  months 
old,  tliree-rourUi  Durham  blood,  and  very  promising. — 
/•iice  flOO.     Apply  lo  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

Anerican  Farmer  Estublislimcnl. 


FRUIT  TREES. 
All  orders  for  Fruit  Trees,  will   be  executed  with 
exactness  and  promptitude,  at  this  Eslablishment. 

We  have  no  nursery  of  our  own  yet  forward  enough 
to  sell  from,  but,  we  think  we  know  where  to  get 
trees  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  also,  where  to  not  get 
them.  We  charge  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  of  orders,  at  the  nursery  prices.  This  is  the 
beit  season  for  transplanting,  and  we  remind  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends,  that  we  are  ready  to  serve  Ihem. 
I.  1  HITCHCOCK, 
American  farmer  Eslubtkhment. 

NEW   CHINESE  MULBERRY. 

(Morus  Mnlticditlis.) 

I  have  concluded  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  tree,  to 
50  cents  per  plant,  or  $b  per  dozen.  The  public  ought 
to  be  aware  of  the  very  important  difference  between 
trees  of  this  variety  on  tlieir  own  roo(s,  and  those  en- 
grafted on  White  Mulberry  stocks,  one  of  the  former, 
being  worth  a  dozen  of  the  latter. 

Those  I  offer,  are  not  only  routed  plants,  but  of  very 
fine  size  and  shape.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

This  bull,  15  months  old,  seven-eighths  Durham 
Shorthorn,  may  be  had  for  $100,  from 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMEXTS. 

J.  S.  E.\STM.\N,  would  inform  the  public  that  he 
is  prepared  to  supply  his  customers  with  Messrs.  Fos 
and  Borland's  Spring  Concave  THRESHING  MA- 
CHINE, which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by 
Col.  Edward  Lloyd  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who 
give  it  the  decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing 
Machine  they  have  ever  seen.  I  can  furnish  a  number 
of  these  Threshing  Macliines,  now  ready  for  delivery 
separate  from  the  norse  powers. 

1  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  six  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  I  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

1  have  in  store  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  1  endeavor  D  man- 
ufacture in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  materials, 
and  to  afford  tbcm  on  reasonable  terms  with  a  liberal 
discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  1  have  likewise  on 
hand,  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
suitable  for  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OK- 
CHAKD  GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorsey's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately,  Timothy,  Clover  and 
Orchard    GR.\SS    SEEDS,   for   which    cash    will    be 


given. 


J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  &.C. 
SINCLAIR  &MOl)KE,offer  for  sale  at  their  Nursery, 
three  miles  east  of  ihc  city  of  Baltimore,  between  the 
Philadelphia   and  Bel-,\ir  roads,  a   very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry, 
Uuiucc,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
and  Catawba;  and    other  Grape  PLANTS  and  CUT- 
TINGS,    Also^    ornamental   TREES    and    SHRUBS, 
among  which  are  Morus  Muilicnuiis,  and  Italian  While 
Mulberry  for  feeding  Silk  Worms,  Chinese  Alianthus  or 
Tree  of   Heaven,  English  Elm,  Sugar  and  Silver  Leaf 
Maple,  Horse  Chesnut,  Madeira  Nut  or  English  Walnut, 
Silver  Leaf  Poplar,  Tulip  Tree,  and  a  great  assortment 
of  HOSES  and  other  Ornamental  TREES  and  Shrubs, 
ail  of  which  are  larger  and  more  thrifty  than  any  of- 
fered to    the  public    heretofore  by  them— the  season 
proper  for  transplanting  hos  arrived,  Ihc  senior   part- 
ner who  resides  at  their  Nursery  ami  Farm  will  take 
pleasure  in  showing  to  visiters  their  extensive  planta- 
tions.    If  five  hundred  and  upwards   of  Peach  or  Ap- 
ple Trees  are   taken  direct   Irom    the  _Nursery   by  one 
person,  without  packing,  iO  per  cent,  will  be  deducted 
from  the   very  low    prices  as  named  in  Nursery  Cata- 
logue  lor  18J-l,just  published,  which  see  for  further 
particulars;  annexed  to  Catalogue  are  some  useful  in- 
structions on  planting  trees,  time  of  sowing  seed,  &c. 
to  be  had  at  the  Nursery  or  Store,  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  streets,  gratis,  where  orders  if   left  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  care  and  despatch.  Nov.  15. 


B.&i.Tiuoaz:  FKicES  cuaacxTT. 

Tobacco.— Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.50. — Crop,  common,  4.00  a  5.00; 
brown  and  red,  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.0U  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a  20.00;  fine  yellow, 

IS.OO  a  25.00— Virginia,  4.00  a Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00. — Kentucky,  4.50  a  8.00.  The  inspections 
of  the  week  comprise  332  hhds.  Maryland;  4"  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  1  hhd.  Pennsylvania — total  3S0  hhds. 

Flour. — Best  while  wheat  family,  6. IS  a  7.25;  2d. 
quality,  6.25  a  6. "6;  super  Howard  street,  5.12^  a  — ; 

(wagou  price,  5.00  a  . ;)  city  mills,  5.25  o   . ; 

city  mills,  extra,  5. 624  a Corn  Meal,  for  domestic 

use,  1.31  per  100  lbs.;  do.  yellow  kiln  dried,  3.00  per 

bbl.  and  14.00  per  hhd.— Graim,  red  wheat,  1.00  a 

white  do  1.15  a  1.20. — Conx,  old  yellow,  50  o  51;  white, 
41  a  49;  in  the  ear,  —  a —  per  bbl.;  Kte,  65  a  66;  chop 

rye,  per  100  lbs.   1.50  a  Oats,   35  o  36 Beans, 

1.50  a . — Peas,  red  eye,  60  n — ;  black  eye,  75  a 

— ;(lady  peas,  1.00  a Cloverseed,  4.00  a  5.00; 

TiMOTHV,  2.60  a  3.00. — Or.cnARD  Grass,  3.00  a ; 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.50  a ;  Herd's,  1.25  a  — 

Lucerne  374  a  —  lb. — Barlev,  —  a  Flaxseed, 

1.624  o  1.70. — Cotton,  Va.  12  a  13;  Lou.  14nl3;  AlaD. 
124  a  14;  Tenn.  12   a  13;   Upland  1240  14  — Whiseet, 

hhds.   1st   p.  26   a  — ;   in  hbls.  22  a   .' — Wool, 

Ifashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  70;  American 
Full  Blood,  50  B  55;  three  quarters  do.  45  0  50;  half 
do.  40  o  45;  quarter  do.  37  o  40;  common  34  o  37. — 
Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35;  American 
Full  Blood,  26  0  30;  three  quarters  do.  24  a  26;  half 
do.  22  a  24;  quarter  do.  22  a  24;  common,  22  a  24. — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  $165  a  1S5;  country,  dew  rotted,  6 
a  7c.   lb.  water  rotted,   7  a    8c. — Feathers,  374  a  — ; 

Plaster   Paris,  per  ton,   3.75  a ;  ground,    1.374    a 

bbl. — Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

a  35.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  75.00  a  85.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  5.00  a  6.00.— Oak  wood,  3  00  a  3.50;  Hickory, 
4.50  a  4.75;  Pine,  2.50  a  2.73. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Jax.  10,  1834. 

Grkfzvihes—  Sciippcrnong and  others. — From  se- 
veral letters  sent  us  by  a  much  esteemed  Iriend  in 
North  Carolina,  we  have  exiracied  the  fuUowing  ob- 
servations relating  to  grapevines,  he  being  a  practical 
farmer,  who  gives  great  attention  to  tlie  cnltivalion  of 
Ihe  vine,  with  a  view  to  the  making  of  uine.  He 
lias  obligingly  promised  us  for  a  future  number  a  more 
ample  chapter  on  liis  practice  and  experience.  He 
will  also  send  us  lor  sale,  a  few  of  tlie  vines  of  the 
various  kinds  here  mentioned,  and  others  in  time  for 
spring  planting,  of  wliich  we  will  give  due  notice 
when  received. 

The  folloH-ing  remarks  were  not  written  for  publi- 
cation, but  occur  casually  in  many  parts  of  his  busi- 
ness letters;  but  es  they  seem  to  us  worth  extracting 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  have  ventured  to 
take  this  liberty  for  which  we  hope  he  will  excuse  us. 

"The  scuppernong  vine  will  not  commonly  grow  from 
cullincrs,  a  belter,  nay,  the  best  method  ot  propaga- 
ting It,  is  by  burying  tlie  branches,  leaving  one  bud  or 
more  above  ground  in  wet  weather  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  they  are  then  well  routed  by  the  fallow- 
ing fall.  Those  who  have  not  witnessed  this  method 
would  be  surprised  on  seeing  to  what  size  the  roots  will 
grow  in  one  season,  frequently  from  two  to  four  feet 
lono,  appearing  as  il  at  least  two  years  old.  Some 
which  were  thus  planted  in  the  spring  leaving  one 
bud  above  ground  grew  by  fall  to  8,  10  and  more  feet 
in  length,  and  the  following  season  produced  some 
fruit.  Scuppernong  vines  having  even  the  smallest 
root  will  alv.ays  grow  on  being  transplanted,  indeed  il 
geems  neatly  immaterial  whether  they  have  one  or 
many,  large  or  small  roots." 

"I  have  two  varieties  of  the  scuppernong,  the  white 
and  the  black,  mostly  the  former  which  is  tlie  genu- 
ine variety,  or  that  principally  cultivated  in  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  scuppernong,  the  lower  part  of  this 
state.  In  propagating  from  the  seed  the  black  varie- 
ty is  generally  produced.  I  liave  however  now  in  bear- 
ing a  white  variety,  which  I  call  the  while  musca- 
dine. The  fruit  resembles  in  taste  the  common  mus- 
cadine. It  is  a  good  grape  but  1  think  inferior  to  the 
genuine." 

"The  scuppernong  I  believe  does  belter  without  any 
trimming,  except  that  at  firsl  growth,  necessary  to 
prevent  its  becoming  bushy.  It  seems  to  delight 
unchecked,  to  spread  hi^h  and  far  over  scafiolding. 
the  hardest  freezing  I  believe  never  injures  it.  'I'he 
only  difficulty  1  apprehend  in  regard  to  its  success,  at 
the  North  (not  probably  in  Baltimore)  is  the  chance 
of  its  not  maturing  its  fruit  sufficiently  early.  Bui 
there  is  no  such  difficulty  in  regard  lo  the  Halilax 
grape.  It  ripens  early.  This  grape  is  al=o  a  great 
bearer,  very  iiardy,  and  very  rapid  and  luxuriant,  in 
its  growth,  of  which  you  may  judge  when  I  assure 

you  that  one  which  I  grafted  into  a  native  stock 
in  my  vineyard  in  the  spring  of  183i,  grew  that  sea- 
son near  thirty  feet,  and  the  past  summer  has  produ- 
ced more  than  half  a  bushel  of  grapes.  I'he  fruit  is 
a  round  purple  grape  not  quite  as  large  as  the  cataw- 
ba,  but  it  grows  in  larger  clusters;  indeed  these  are 
uncommonly  large  and  similar  in  shape  lo  what  is 
called  here  thecommon  bunch  grape, or  the  frost  grape 
of  the  north.  The  fruit  is  finely  flavored  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  excellent  for  wine,  as  well  as  for 
table  use. 

"The  cobs-wine  from  tJie  banks  of  the  Ohio,  so  fa- 
mous for  producing  fine  kinds  of  native  grapes,  is 
similar  to  Ihe  Halifax  in  growth,  bearing  properties, 
and  clusters,  but  is  a  larger  grape  than  the  Catawba. 
Its  flavor  is  peculiar  and  much  admired." 

"The  Schuylkill  muscadel  or  Pennsylvania  Madeira, 
is  one  of  the  tried  kinds  that  best  endure  the  hard 
winters  in  that  state." 


^•o.  44. — Vol.  15. 


Emi'Loyment  Indispensable  to  ConiFonT. — In 
a  very  interesting  article  on  the  philosophical  history 
of  hypochondriasis  and  hysteria,  in  the  23d  number  of 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  lieview  for  July,  1833,  is  the 
following  passage:  (p.  117:) 

"It  ii  some  disappointment  to  a  humane  person  to 
find,  that,  of  all  men  who  are  discontented  with  their 
lot,  none  exceed  in  the  quantity  of  their  grumbling, 
and  in  the  habit  of  looking  on  tlie  wrong  side  of  ihing.^, 
and  in  a  proclivity  [propensity]  to  liypuchondriacal 
imaginations,  the  old  pensioners  of  the  army  and  navy 
at  Chelsea  and  Greenwich.  Placed  above  the  fear 
of  want,  but  deprived  of  all  motive  lo  exertion;  neither 
moved  by  hope  nor  by  lear,  for  they  have  neither  pro- 
motion to  look  lo,  nor  disgrace  to  apprehend;  they  are 
miserable,  precisely  because  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
We  have  otlon  Ihooghl  that  some  gentle  duties,  ana- 
logous to  the  former  habits  of  the  lives  of  these  de- 
serving old  men,  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  them." 

On  this  subject  Loudon,  llie  conductor  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,  makes  ll,e  following  suggestion:  — 

"Now,  we  would  suggest  that  to  every  hospital 
there  should  be  attached  a  garden,  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  occupy  in  its  culture  all  the  inmates. 
Though  this  sort  of  occupation  might  not  be  "analo- 
gous lo  the  former  habits"  of  these  inmates,  yet  we 
are  persuaded  thai  it  is  so  natural,  that  they  would 
soon  not  only  become  accustomed  to  it.  but  fond  of  it. 
Why  should  not  the  whole  of  the  vacant  ground  at 
Chelsea  Hospital  be  turned  into  a  garden,  and  put  un- 
der the  care  of  a  good  gardener,  who  would  direct  the 
labors  of  such  of  the  pensioners  as  were  able  to  work 
in  jl?" 


CORN  SHUCK  MATTRESSES. 
Greene  County,  ,1labama,  Dec.  ]Olh,  1S33. 
Mr.  Hitchcock: 

I  observe  in  the  Farmer  of  the  8th  Nov.  a  request 
that  the  "best  mode  of  making  Corn  Shuck  Matires- 
ses"  shall  be  contributed.  1  do  not  know  that  I  can 
give  you  the  "ies("  mode,  but  I  can  give  you  one 
which  answers  an  excellent  purpose. 

The  only  art  consists  in  the  preparation  of  tlie 
shucks;  the  mattress  being  then  made  in  the  usual 
way  by  stitching  the  tick  or  covering  in  squares  of  li 
or  14  inches.  'I'he  shucks  are  prepared  by  hacklins^. 
The  hackle  is  made  by  driving  iron  spikes,  (iOd  nails) 
made  sharp  at  one  end,  through  a  small  piece  of  plank, 
12  inches  long  and  5  inches  broad.  Three  rows  of 
holes,  to  accommodate  the  nails,  are  formed  so  that  in 
drawing  the  shucks  across  them  they  may  split  the 
shucks  in  ditferent  parts,  and  no  two  nails  follow  each 
other.     Thus, 


When  these  holes  are  thus  made,  drive  in  the  nails 
till  they  project  2  inches  above  the  board.  Let  the 
board  be  fastened  securely  lo  a  block  or  bench,  and 
you  have  the  only  instrument  neces.'ary  lo  prepare  the 
materials.  To  use  it  requires  but  little  skill,  which 
will  be  acquired  by  a  few  trials.  The  shucks  must 
be  freed  from  the  hard  and  solid  part  of  the  stalk  end, 
to  which  their  folds  are  attached.  'J'ake  as  much  as 
the  hand  can  well  grasp,  and  force  il  U|ion  the  hackle 
by  pressing  at  each  end,  so  as  to  make  the  nails  pene- 
trate through  it;  then  diaw  the  shucks  forcibly  acro:s 
it.  Repeat  this  operation,  changing  ends,  till  the 
shucks  are  split  into  fibres.  When  thus  prepared 
they  are  used  precisely  as  hair  is  used  in  mattress- 
making,  being  equally  distributed  in  every  part  of  the 
lick  by  a  long  awl,  and  then  siilched  as  above  directed. 
This  is  the  most  approved  method  in  use  among  us. 
It  is  cheap,  simple  and  expeditious. 

I  have  used  mattresses  made  of  shucks  cut  across 
in  short  pieces.     These  are  not  so  good.     They  soon 


become  closely  compressed,  and  hard,  and  uncomfort- 
able, losing  all  iheir  elasticity.  When  made  as 
above  recommended,  their  elasticity  continues  for 
years.  I  much  prefer  corn  shucks,  for  this  reason,  to 
the  long  moss,  an  article  in  very  general  use  among  us. 
Shuck  mattresses  have  one  disagreeable  quality: 
they  are  very  noisy  when  you  move  the  least  on  them, 
which  is  intolerable  on  some  occasions.  To  prevent 
this  rustling  noise,  I  have  found  a  thin  layer  of  refuse 
cotton  on  cither  side  of  the  shucks  effectual.  A  mat- 
tress thus  made  is  much  c/ie«y)e)-, and  in  nu  wise  infe- 
rior in  comfort  to  wool  or  hair  mattresses. 

Respectfully,  A  Subscribeb. 


Improvement  of  Canai,  Navigation. By  re- 
cent experiments,  it  appears  to  be  well  tested,  (para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,)  thai  boats  propelled  on  ca- 
ixals  at  a  greater  speed  than  ten  miles  per  hour,  will 
not  waste  or  otherwise  injure  the  banks,  as  much  as 
boats  propelled  at  from  four  to  seven  miles  per  hour. 

This  fact  We  have  been  satisfied  of  for  several 
years  past,  and  have  seen  some  experiments  tried  lo 
prove  it.  WHhin  a  short  lime  past,  if  wc  are  cor- 
rectly informed,  this  prinrijile  has  been  so  well  es- 
tablished in  Scotland,  that  boats  now  ply  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  propelled  by  steam,  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  a  company  in  Phi- 
ladelphia are  about  building  a  boat  on  a  similar  plan, 
to  navigate  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal. 

We  think  Mr.  Burden's  sea  serpent  steamboat 
plan  will  be  admirably  calculated  for  rapid  canal 
traveling.  It  may  be  worth  while  for  those  interest- 
ed in  canals  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

This  is  the  age  of  improvements. — Am.  Sijstem. 


Grapes.— The  Westchester  (Pa.)  Register  says, 
that  a  vine  is  growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Darling- 
ton of  West  Town,  which  bore  grapes  the  present 
year,  of  which  one  measured  3J  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighed  122  grains,  (about  47  grapes 
to  Ihe  pound.)—  [Was  this  grape  of  a  native  or  foreign 
stock,  and  of  what  species?]— He  has  another  vine, 
that  was  transplanted  in  the  spring  of  1827,  from 
which  were  gatliered  3037  bunches,  many  of  which 
were  from  9  to  1 1  inches  long,  willi  a  branch  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  hunch  nearly  half  as  large  as 
Ihe  main  bunch.  The  last  mentioned  is  a  native  or 
chicken  grape. 

Value  of  the  Erie  Canal— The  convention  of 
delegates  from  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  New 
York,  which  lately  assembled  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  state  in  their  report  tliat  the  Erie  canal  has 
"added  a  million  of  population  and  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  value  to  the  sVHeW'—Fred.  Examiner. 


Important  to  Milkmen.— By  a  variety  of  expe- 
riments it  has  been  ascertained,  that  milk  placed  in 
vessels  made  of  zinc  increase  the  quantity  of  cream 
beyond  what  can  be  obtained  in  vessels  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind.  The  quantity  of  butter  obtained  is  com- 
puted at  one  third  more  —  .=  GoodseWs  Gen. Farm. 


Mr.  'William  Carver,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  Farriers  of  this  city,  who  has  written 
many  newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets  against  cru- 
elty to  horses,  says:— "No  horse  is  worth  so  mucli  by 
twenty-five  per  cent,  with  liis  tail  cut  off." 

[Philad.paper. 


Why  are  while  hals  and  dresses  worn  in  summer? 

Because  dark  colors  absorb  most  heat;  white,  there- 
fore, repels  most  heat,  and  is  cooler  wear.  A  white 
dress  in  winter  is  good,  because  it  radiates  or  receives 
liltle  heal.  Polar  animals  have  generally  litrht  furs. 
White  horses  are  both  less  heated  in  the  sun,°and  less 
chilled  in  winter,  than  those  of  darker  hues. 
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(From  the  Sugar  Cane  Manual.) 
THE   SUGAR    CANE. 
(Continued  from  page  340.) 

IMPKOTEMENTB    SUGGESTED    IN    PLANTING,    IN    LOU- 
ISIANA. 

The  draining  of  the  land,  nolwitlistanding  the 
importance  attached  to  it  in  Louisiana,  still  merits 
from  sugar  planters  generally,  a  higher  degree  of 
.Titention  than  it  has  received.  It  is  only  "hen  the 
drains  are  sufricienlly  frequent  and  decf),  and  car- 
ried far  back  into  the  swamps,  that  the  land  can  be 
delivered,  with  the  requisite  rapidity,  of  the  water 
from  rains,  and  the  lillralion  which  taUes  |ilace 
through  the  banks  of  the  river  during  the  spring, 
when  its  level  is  above  that  of  the  land.  Unless 
the  land  is  capable  of  rapid  drainage,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  deprive  it  of  its  coldness  and  clamminess; 
both  of  whicli  are  hostile  to  the  early  budding  of 
the  cane  plants.  During  the  summer,  also,  it  is 
noticed  thut  cane  on  land  well  drained,  endures  the 
drought  much  better  than  on  land  imperfectly  freed 
of  its  water;  which  may  be  owing  to  the  reason 
thai  the  surface  of  badly  drained,  clayey  soils,  is 
compact  and  hard— which  condition  prevents  the 
cominunication  of  moisture  from  below  upward,  in 
that  free  and  uniform  manner  that  takes  place  when 
the  upper  stratum  is  more  light  and  open.  Besides, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  the  standing  of 
water  in  the  cane  fields  tends,  in  no  inconsiderable 
deTce,  to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  juice.  Im- 
perfect draining  also  enhances  the  labor  of  har- 
vesting. 

The  value  of  animal  manure,  duly  mingled  with 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  has  not  iiitherto  been 
duly  appreciated.  There  are  few  considerable  es- 
tates where  fewer  than  one  hundred  liead  of  cattle, 
including  horses  and  mules,  are  kept;  and  yet  the 
economical  arrangement  of  catUe  pens,  where  the 
bagasse  and  other  vegetable  matter  might  be  form- 
ed into  manure,  is  unknown.  This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, since  in  a  clayey,  impalpable  soil,  like  that 
of  Louisiana,  nothing  can  be  of  higher  importance 
than  the  addition  of  light,  imperfectly  comminuted, 
vegetable  matter.  Ashes  and  slieils  would  also 
prove  benefuial  to  the  land;  although  the  effects 
of  the  latter  would  be  less  apparent.  'l"he  opera- 
lion  of  these  amendmcnls  would  obviously  be,  to 
keep  the  soil  open  aiul  free  for  the  admission  of 
air,  and  the  due  evaporation  of  moisture, —  condi- 
tions of  the  first  importance  to  the  rooting  of  the 
plants,  and  consequently  to  the  growth  and  matu- 
rity of  the  crop. 

The  preference  so  generally  expressed  for  early 
planting  would  appear  to  be  eslremely  well  founded 
in  theory;  inasmuch  as  the  grounil  in  the  auluoin 
is  in  fine  condition  for  the  shooting  of  the  roots, 
which,  when  once  thrown  out,  pre|)are  the  plant 
for  an  early  start  in  the  spring.  JJesiiles,  upon  thin 
plan,  much  time  i^  saved,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  is  consuined  in  forming  mattresses,  and  in  the 
repeated  handling  of  the  cane. 

Jn  vindication  of  the  mode  of  thick  planting, 
however,  nothing  but  expeiienre  appears  capable 
of  being  urged;  and  whether  it  is  clearly  established 
on  this  basis  admits  of  a  doubt.  It  appears  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  rich  soil  of  the  Missis- 
sippi will  alTord  a  greater  weight  of  cane  from  the 
adoption  of  this  system;  and  that  the  amount  of 
sugar  may  be  as  great,  or  even  greater,  may  also 
be  true;  but  that  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  eva- 
porated must  be  abundantly  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  cane,  and  consequently  the 
labor  of  harvesting  be  greatly  augmented,  would 
appear  equally  obvious.  Wlien  a  ereat  number  of 
shoots  are  encouraged  in  their  growth  from  a  small 
space  of  ground,  they  are  of  course  hindered  from 


spreading  their  leaves  at  bottom,  they  draw  each 
oilier  up  to  a  great  height,  and  are  filled  with  wa- 
tery juice, — the  sun  and  external  air  being  excluded 
from  the  stalks,  both  of  which  are  necessary  to 
ripen  and  elaborate  the  sugar  during  the  growth  of 
the  canes. 

We  should  be  strongly  disposed  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  wider  planting;  say,  in  well  cultivated  lands, 
five  feet  apart  tor  the  furrows,  to  lay  the  canes  in 
the  drill  in  single  rows,  to  prevent  them  from  suck 
ering  by  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  in  this  manner  to 
reduce  the  number  of  stalks  upon  a  given  piece  of 
greund,  from  one-third  to  one-half.  By  thus  giving 
free  access  to  the  sun  and  air,  we  should  expect 
that  the  canes  would  afford  a  vastly  greater  yield 
of  sugar;  that  they  would  arrive  much  sooner  at 
maturity;  and  that  the  evaporation  of  the  juice 
would  be  attended  with  a  great  saving  of  labor  and 
fuel.  This  method  appears  at  least  worthy  of  trial 
for  a  part  of  the  crop;  and  especially  on  those  es- 
tates not  infested  with  the  nut-grass  (Cyperus  hy- 
dra.) Fields,  jilanted  according  to  this  method, 
might  not  withstand  so  successfully  the  effects  of  a 
severe  frost,  as  those  on  the  common  plan;  and 
might  require  more  hoeing  and  ploughing  to  keep 
down  grass  and  weeds,  as  these  also  thrive  in  pro- 
portion to  light  and  heat.  But  a  large  part  of  the 
crop  is  secured  before  the  access  of  injurious  frosts; 
and  if  by  adopting  this  method,  the  cane  could  be 
made  to  attain  an  earlier  maturity,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  complete  the  grinding,  more  frequently 
than  is  at  present  practicable,  without  exposure  to 
an  nccident  from  this  source.  A  cane  field  planted 
in  the  open  manner  alluded  to,  would  be  in  no 
greater  danger  from  winds  than  one  more  thickly 
planted,  inasmuch  as  the  rooting  of  the  canes  would 
be  stronger,  and  the  stalks  themselves  would  pos- 
sess more  strength,  and  thus  enable  them  the  more 
cflectually  to  offer  resistance  to  storms. 

Although  the  most  successful  sugar  planters  tes- 
tify in  favor  of  planting  with  ratloon  canes,  and  not 
with  succulent  plant  canes  and  tops,  still  the  latter 
practice  is  general.  To  say  the  least,  this  system 
is  not  countenanced  by  experience  in  other  branches 
of  agriculture;  for  it  is  well  knoVvn,  that  it  is  by 
carefully  propagating  all  kinds  of  esculent  plants, 
either  in  the  choice  of  the  best  seeds  or  cuttings, 
that  most  of  the  species  have  been  so  greatly  im- 
proved. By  planting  the  lower  part  of  well  ripened 
canes,  less  luxuriant  shoots  would  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained; but  their  juice  would  be  less  crude,  and 
more  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  while,  at  the  same 
lime,  the  sugar  would  be  obtained  by  less  boiling 
than  that  of  the  canes,  reared  in  the  manner  in 
which  Ihey  are  commonly  planted. 

In  ploughing  the  land  for  |ilanting,  it  is  import- 
ant to  turn  up  the  surface  completely,  unless  it  be 
in  new  land;  the  practice  of  merely  running  a  fur- 
row between  the  old  rows,  is  liable  to  be  attended 
with  the  loss  .if  many  canes,  from  the  flowing  in  of 
wu'er,  which  rots  the  plants. 

\V'lien  it  is  impossible  to  plant  land  in  the  autumn, 
it  is  allendeii  wiih  a  derided  advanlage  to  plough 
up  the  soil  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may 
remain  exposed  to  the  effects  of  frost  and  rains,  till 
the  planting  can  be  done. 

Ill  ploughing  (he  cane  fields  at  the  season  of  hoe- 
ing, it  is  advisable  not  (o  plough  deep,  especially 
for  the  last  lioeing,  or  hilling:,  as  it  is  called;  for 
there  is  great  danger  of  disturbing  the  roots,  which, 
by  the  time  the  cane  is  twenty  or  twenty-four  inches 
high,  extend  far  into  the  alleys. 

Against  the  practice  of  cutting  down  the  cane 
wheii  killed  by  frost,  to  preserve  it  the  longer  for 
grinding,  no  objection  can  be  urged;  it  should  not 
be  resorted  ti),  however,  prematurely;  for  if  cut 
down  when  green,  its  buds  ^vill  be  liable  to  swell; 
but  if  the  top  leaves  are  killed,  and  the  uppermost 
buds  injured,  it  will  still   be  prudent  to  let  it  stand 


for  several  days,  until  vegetation  is  seen  to  be  en- 
tirely checked  in  the  lower  joints,  after  which  it 
may  be  cut. 

It  is  strongly  to  be  hoped  that  some  variety  of 
the  sugar  cane  will  yet  be  produced,  that  shall  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  climate.  That  either  of  the 
present  varieties  will  fully  answer  the  requisition, 
is  at  least  doubtful.  Numerous  observations  go  to 
prove,  that  each  variety  of  plants,  in  consequence 
of  a  structure  which  no  artificial  treatment  can  af- 
fect, is  capable  of  supporting  only  a  limited  tern 
peralure.  De  Candollc  does  not  allow-  that  plants 
coming  from  seed  produced  in  countries  into  which 
the  plants  have  been  introduced,  are  more  hardy 
than  those  derived  from  seeds  brought  from  the 
country  in  which  they  are  indigenous.  But  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  culture  gives  rise  to  varieties 
which  never  did,  and  never  can  exist,  in  a  state  of 
nature;  and  which  possess,  in  the  structure  of  their 
tissues,  unequal  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  tem- 
perature. Such  varieties  are  all  hybrids  of  other 
varieties.  In  this  way,  potatoes  have  been  obtained, 
whose  entire  vegetation  occupies  only  three  months; 
and  olives,  which  sustain  a  severer  cold  than  those 
of  France.  The  artificial  culture  in  the  United 
States  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  cane,  is,  therefore, 
deserving  of  the  greatest  attention;  and  if  judi- 
ciously persevered  in,  holds  out  ample  encourage- 
ment that  varieties  will  eventually  be  produced,  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  southern  states. 
The  preservation  of  cane  in  mattresses  is  attend- 
ed with  little  difficulty,  provided  the  precaution  be 
taken  of  placing  the  canes  flat  on  the  ground,  which 
should  be  scraped  smooth  for  their  reception, — 
laying  the  huts  of  the  canes  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  north-west,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cold  wind 
from  that  quarter  from  penetrating  the  bed.  It  has 
been  found  useful,  also,  to  make  the  bed  as  flat  as 
possible,  that  each  cane  may  be  nearly  in  contact 
with  the  earth. 

In  planting  the  canes,  care  should  be  taken  to 
lay  the  eyes  toward  the  sides  of  the  drills;  and  to 
avoid  placing  them  so  that  the  eyes  shall  be  alter 
nately  up  and  down.  This  attention  will  demand 
more  time,  but  it  will  ensure  the  canes  being  placed 
at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  and  greatly 
promote  the  shooting  of  the  eyes;  since,  when  the 
canes  are  not  placed  in  the  way  here  recommended, 
those  buds  which  are  uppermost,  occasionally  perish 
from  frost,  while  those  underneath  have  an  unne- 
cessary resistance  to  encounter  in  shooting  down- 
wards, and  curving  round  to  gain  the  upright  posi- 
tion, in  cffecling  which,  a  very  slight  obstacle 
causes  them  to  fail  altogether. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  not 
be  unsuitable  to  introduce  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
transportation  of  cane  to  the  mill.  The  carting  of 
cane  with  oxen,  horses  and  mules  in  the  ordinary 
way,  is  felt  to  be  the  most  severe  and  onerous  ope- 
ration of  the  cane  crop,  on  account  of  the  great 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  canes  and  the  heaviness  of 
the  roads  during  the  rains.  With  a  view  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  Madame  Poeyferre  has,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Edmond  Forslall,  caused 
a  permanent  rail  to  be  laid  down  through  the  cen- 
tre of  her  plantation,— the  land  on  each  side  being 
3 J  acres  wide.  'I'lie  iron  rails  are  in  li  feet  pieces, 
each  weighing  5G  pounds.  They  are  fitted  to  the 
most  obtuse  angle  of  timbers  formed  from  sawing, 
diagonally,  6  inch  cypress  scantling.  This  rail  is  to 
be  furnished  with  C  acres  of  moveable  rail;— the  iron 
projecting  beyond  the  wood  at  one  end  of  the  12 
foot  |iieces  and  the  wood  at  the  other,  so  that  when 
laid  down,  the  iron  rails  meet:  its  use  will  be  to 
bring  In  the  canes  from  cither  side,  to  the  perma- 
nent rail.  Forty-two  arpentsof  the  permanent  rail 
were  in  operation  the  last  season;  the  convenience 
of  which,  not  only  in  bringing  in  the  cane,  but  also 
in  delivering  the  wood  from  the  swamp  at  the  sugar 
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bouse,  was  found  to  be  very  great.  It  cost  $100 
per  arpent.  The  expense  of  the  moveable  rail  will 
not  exceed  $70  the  arpent. 

This  is,  unquestionably,  a  capital  improvement 
in  the  management  of  sugar  estates  in  Louisiana; 
but  it  is  highly  deserving  of  attention,  whellier  a 
cheaper  construction  would  not  equally  answer  the 
purpose.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gowper,  of  Georgia,  employs 
a  moveable  rail,  wholly  constructed  of  wood;  of 
which  he  is  able  to  lay  down  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half.  The  cross  pieces  are  4  feet  apart,  over 
which  the  horses,  in  drawing  the  cars,  soon  learn 
to  step,  without  the  least  embarrassment.  He  in- 
forms us  that  its  cost  is  not  above  glOO  the  mile. 

CULTURE    IN    GEORGIA    AND    EAST    FLORIDA. 

The  difference  in  the  culture  of  the  cane  between 
these  regions  and  Louisiana,  arises  chiefly  out  of 
soil.  The  lands  upon  which  the  cane  is  here  culti- 
vated are  either  tide  swamp,  inland  swamp,  or  ham- 
mocks. The  tide  swamp  land  is  situated  directly 
upon  rivers,  and  is  drained  by  the  construction  of  a 
bank,  or  levy,  and  the  excavation  of  a  large  canal, 
through  the  centre  of  any  considerable  tract,  say 
from  400  to  1000  acres,  which  often  runs  back  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  river.  The  canal  is  con- 
nected with  the  river  by  lock  gates  adapted  to  the 
passing  of  flat  boats  at  the  highest  stages  of  the  tide, 
and  it  serves  alsofor  the  draining  of  the  land  situated 
far  back  from  the  river.  Other  considerable  ditches 
also  occur  at  various  distances,  upon  a  plantation 
of  swamp-tide  land,  each  having  its  gate  for  com- 
munication with  the  river.  So  low  and  flat  are 
these  lands,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  laid 
under  water,  at  particular  stages  of  every  tide, 
which  eminently  fits  them  for  the  rice  culture  to 
which  they  are  chiefly  devoted.  They  are,  how- 
ever, to  some  extent,  devoted  to  the  cane,  which  is 
planted  in  rotation  with  cotton  and  rice.  The  in- 
land swamp  constitutes  tracts  from  100  to  several 
thousand  acres,  situated  at  low  levels,  completely 
environed  with  pine  lands,  excepting  an  outlet  to 
some  river  or  small  stream.  It  is  drained  with  con- 
siderable difliculty,  by  deepening  the  outlet  and  in- 
tersecting the  swamp  with  ditches.  The  third  class 
of  cane  land  is  formed  by  what  are  called  hammocks. 
These  are  situated  between  the  swamp  and  the 
pine  lands,  forming  belts  or  borders  of  various  de- 
grees of  thickness,  and  characterized  by  the  natural 
growth  of  large  evergreen  oaks,  hickory,  red  bay, 
magnolia,  and  cabbage-palmetto.  The  soil  is,  in 
some  measure,  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
swamp  and  pine  laads,  but  nevertheless  abounds 
with  a  dark  vegetable  molil. 

The  mode  of  planting  in  this  region  differs  some- 
what from  that  of  Louisiana;  inasmuch  as  the  soft- 
ness of  the  swamp  land  prevents  the  free  use  of  the 
plough:  the  hoe  is  therefore  of  necessity,  more  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  working  of  such  land. 
The  canes  are,  moreover,  planted  in  rows  wider 
apart,  and  the  cuttings  are  less  numerous  in  the 
row.  But  a  difference  still  more  remarkable  arises 
out  of  the  use  of  manures.  Vegetable  and  animal 
manures  are  introduced  so  as  to  form  beds,  after 
the  manner  adopted  in  cotton  planting,  the  canes 
being  planted  in  a  drill  upon  the  top  of  the  beds. 
They  construct  their  mattresses  of  seed  cane  also 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  Louisiana  planters. 
The  cane  is  thrown  into  windrows  in  the  alleys, 
two  lows  forming  a  windrow,  where,  after  wilting 
for  two  or  three  days,  it  is  covered  four  or  Cve 
inches  deep  with  dirt. 

The  failure  of  rattoons  in  Georgia  is  very  com- 
mon; in  consequence  of  which,  they  are  rarely  suf- 
fered to  run  above  one  year;  and  on  rice  land, 
where  the  cane  is  emi)loyed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a  rotation  of  crops,  it  is  rarely  suffered  to 
rattoon  at  all.  The  Red  Ribbon  variety  is  in  the 
most  extensive  use;  although  in  Florida  they  em- 


ploy the  Creole  and  Otaheite  to  the  same  or  even 
greater  extent  than  it  is  used  in  Louisiana. 

REMARKS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  PLANT- 
ING   IN    GEORGIA    AND    EAST    FLOUIDA. 

In  advancing  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sugar  [ilanters  of  this  district,  perhaps  nothing,  so 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  can  be  jiresenled  as 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  James  11.  Cuwpcr,  of  llopetoii, 
whose  scienliflc  atlainments  and  experience  in 
planting,  eminently  qualify  him  for  treating  the 
subject.  In  an  unpublished  memoir,  from  which 
he  obligingly  permitted  us  to  make  extracts,  he 
says,  "It  is  believed  that  the  cane  can  be  cultivated 
profitably  on  the  seaboard  of  Georgia,  in  rich  lands 
which  can  be  well  drained.  To  ensure  success, 
such  an  apparatus  must  be  procured,  and  such  fa- 
cilities for  harvesting  provided,  as  to  take  otf  the 
crop  between  the  1st  of  November  and  the  15th  of 
December.  It  will  be  unsafe  to  calculate  on  a 
longer  grinding  season.  To  enable  the  planter  to 
accomplish  this,  he  should  not  plant  more  than  half 
his  crop  in  cane.  This  will  enable  him  to  apply  a 
double  force  to  the  harvesting  of  the  cane  crop, 
prevent  his  land  being  exhausted  by  the  continual 
succession  of  the  same  crop,  and  facilitate  all  his 
operations  during  the  year. 

"Under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  it 
is  believed  that  the  cane  crop  will,  on  an  average 
of  several  years,  be  more  profitable  than  either  cot- 
ton or  rice:  but  enormous  prolils  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  it  in  this  climate.  The  chief  value  is, 
in  offering  a  third  plant  yielding  a  rich  return,  to 
be  combined  with  rice  and  cotton;  thus  extending 
the  system  of  rotation  another  year. 

"The  cane  crop,  being  in  a  great  measure  exempt 
from  the  fatal  effects  of  fall  gales,  gives  a  very  de- 
sirable security  to  the  planter  against  a  total  loss  of 
crops,  should  they  occur. 

"The  investment  of  capital  in  machinery  is  not 
greater  for  cane  than  for  rice,  when  the  latter  is 
pounded  on  the  plantation;  it  is  however  far  greater 
than  for  cotton;  and  this  circumstance  should  ope- 
rate against  any  attempt  to  enter  into  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cane  except  on  a  scale  of  100  to  200 
acres,  and  under  the  advantages  of  rich  soil  and 
efficient  drainage.  If  undertaken  on  a  small  scale, 
without  sufficient  machinery  and  without  adequate 
preparation  for  transportation,  failure  may  be  ex- 
pected as  the  certain  result,  and  accompanied  with 
a  great  waste  and  expenditure  of  labor." 

It  is  deserving  of  trial  whether  rattoons  of  two 
years  cannot  be  made  to  grow  in  Georgia  with  the 
same  advantage  as  in  Louisiana,  by  observing  the 
precaution  to  run  a  furrov7  in  autumn  along  upon 
the  side  of  the  rows  so  as  to  bury  the  buds  which 
are  nearest  to  the  surface,  and  in  this  way  to  defend 
them  from  the  severest  frosts,  by  which  they  seem 
more  liable  to  receive  injury,  on  account  of  the 
lightness  of  the  soils. 

In  preparing  inland  swamps  for  the  cane,  com- 
plaint is  often  made  of  the  acidity  or  sourness  of 
the  land, — a  condition  which  depends  upon  the  in- 
complete decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter  it 
contains.  The  most  speedy  remedy  for  such  soil 
consists  in  opening  it  to  the  sun,  by  effectual  ditch- 
ing and  burning,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  dressing 
of  ashes,  or  of  quicklime. 

We  shall  add  still  farther,  from  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Cowper:  "If  the  field  has  been  planted  the 
[irevious  year  in  cotton,  the  cotton  beds  are  shaved 
down  into  the  alleys,  covering  the  trash,  &c.,  and 
forming  a  wide  list.  In  performing  this  operation, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  earth  over  the  vegeta- 
ble list  is  sufficiently  deep  to  afford  a  moist  and 
close  foundation,  for  the  cane  planted,  may  other- 
wise from  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  or  the  access 
of  the  air,  take  the  dry  rot. 

"The  canes  should  be  cut  in  short  pieces,  so  as 


never  to  exceed  34  feet,  as  the  buds  which  come 
forward  first,  monopolize  the  whole  sap."  "Another 
reason  for  planting  the  cane  in  short  pieces  is,  that, 
sometimes,  from  liie  action  of  moisture  and  heat, 
the  canes  bend,  if  in  long  pieces,  and  the  extremi- 
ties are  lifted  out  of  the  ground,  and  so  prevented 
from  budding." 

Mr.  C.  says  that  plants  should  not  be  covered 
above  1  or  li  inches,  and  that  the  closeness  is  more 
important  than  the  depth  of  the  covering.  On  fri- 
able, clay  lands,  he  has  found  half  an  inch  suflS- 
ciently  deep,  even  in  the  coldest  winter.  The  pre- 
valent error,  he  believes  to  be,  in  covering  too  deep. 
When  the  soil  is  wet  and  the  plan!iMg  is  deep,  (liey 
are  very  liable  to  rot.  Mis  four  requisite.',  in  plant- 
ing, are  the  following:  1.  Have  the  soil  well  drained 
and  in  fine  tilth;  "i.  Sound  seed;  3.  Light  but  care- 
fulcovering, closely  pressed  to  the  canes;  4.  Placing 
the  canes  an  inch  or  two  below  the  level  of  the  land, 
so  as  to  insure  the  lower  sides  being  in  close  con- 
tact with  a  moist  but  not  wet  suil.  Mr.  C.  says, 
the  earlier  the  operation  of  planting  is  performed, 
the  better, as  the  canes  are  safe  when  planted;  they 
are  slowly  throwing  out  roots  during  winter  to  sup- 
port the  shoots  in  the  spring, — the  soil  is  more 
moist,  and  therefore  better  adapted  to  receive  the 
plants  in  winter  than  in  spring,  and  the  buds  beinj? 
then  undeveloped,  there  is  no  risk  uf  breaking  off' 
the  shoots  of  which  there  will  be  danger,  if  the 
planting  is  postponed  until  spring. 

Of  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  kinds 
of  lands  in  Georgia  and  East  Florida  for  the  cane, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  hammock  lands  are 
the  best.  They  are  lighter,  warmer  and  drier,  and 
afford  to  the  cane  a  much  more  perfect  maturily. 
The  sugar  they  yield  is  superior  to  any  produced 
in  the  United  Slates,  and  approaches  very  closely 
to  the  best  samples  from  the  West  Indies.  That 
from  inland  swamps,  and  tide  swamps  is  softer 
grained,  and  frees  itself  less  perfectly  from  molasses, 
of  which  it  affords  a  much  greater  proportionate 
yield. 

One  of  the  earliest  cultivators  of  sugar  in  this 
part  of  the  United  iSlates,  Mr.  Thomas  Sjialding,  of 
Sapello  Island,  who,  upon  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration, has  communicated  a  number  of  highly 
interesting  articles  to  the  southern  agriculturists, 
remarking  upon  this  point,  in  one  of  his  papers, 
says: — "I'he  alluvion  .soils  of  the  river,  or  the  lower 
grounds  upon  creeks  will,  no  doubt,  produce  a  much 
superior  growth  of  cane;  from  which,  however,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  the  sugar,  and  the  sugar  of 
which  is  always  inferior.  Every  day's  experience 
satisiies  me  that  lighter  soils  will  in  the  end  be  more 
profitable,  while  Ihey  are  certainly  cultivated  with 
less  labor  to  men  and  animals,  than  those  of  a  hea- 
vier quality.  If,  however,  river  lands,  or  low  lands 
of  any  description  are  selected,  upon  such  1  would 
unquestionably  plant  the  Ribbon  cane;  because  on 
these  soils,  the  juices  are  more  abundant,  than  upon 
lighter  lands,  which  removes  one  of  the  material 
objections  to  this  cane;  and  its  ripening  in  the 
month  of  October,  enables  the  cultivator  to  get  off 
a  great  portion  of  his  crop." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Why  is  woollen  cloth  advantageous? 

Because  of  ihe  readiness  with  which  it  allows  the 
perspiration  to  escape  through  ils  texture,  its  power 
of  preserving  warmth  to  the  skin  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  difficulty  of  making  it  wet  through,  the 
slowness  with  which  it  conducts  heat,  and  the  soft- 
ness, lightness,  and  pliancy  of  its  texture. 

Why  are  blankets  so  called? 

Because  they  were  first  made  in  1340,  by  one 
Thomas  Blanket,  and  some  other  inhabitants  of 
Bristol.  

Death  is  Ihe  ultimate  boundary  of  human  matters. 
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(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
IMPROVED  STOCK. 
There  is  perhaps  no  purtiun  ol'  agricullural  capilal 
which  needs  improveracnl,  and  thai  ol'  (he  most  tho- 
rough kind,  more  than  the  cattle  ol'  Western  New- 
York.  Our  breeds  of  cattle  are,  to  he  sure,  in  surne 
places,  and  among  a  small  portion  of  our  fanners,  re- 
spectable; but  as  a  whole,  we  are  lainentubly  deficient 
in  that  attention  to  them  which  shall  produce  the  most 
profit,  either  of  carcase,  milk,  or  labor,  with  the  least 
possible  expense.  Taking  it  fur  a  general  role  that 
a  poor  animal  consumes  as  much  food  and  requires 
equal  attention  with  a  good  one,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  much  loss  is  suffered  in  not  propagating  the  best 
kinds  of  stock.  This  not  only  relates"  to  cattle,  but 
to  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  all  kinds  of  do- 
mestic animals. 

Many  farmers  may  reply,  that  "mine  is  a  wheat 
farm,  1  only  keep  slock  tor  convenience,  and  cannot 
afford  to  buy  fine  breeds  of  cattle  for  wliat  little  I 
want.  I  only  keep  G  or  Scows,  and  a  couple  of  pair  of 
oxen,  and  it  is  no  object  for  me  to  go  into  the  business.'' 
But  litir  and  softly,  friend.  Would  you  not  rate  off 
your  stock-growing  neighbor  roundly,  who  only  raises 
what  wheat  he  wants  for  his  own  family,  if  you  should 
offer  him  clean  plump  seed,  and  he  should  answer, 
"Mine  is  a  stock  farm,  1  only  raise  my  own  bread, 
and  I  can't  bother  with  your  flint  wheat,  and  all  that 
matter.  Wheat  that  is  half  smut  and  chess,  wiH 
answer  my  purpose  just  as  well,  fur  no  one  eats  it  but 
iny  own  family."  Surely  this  man  would  be  called 
a  fool.  Eul  the  case  is  as  reasonable  in  one  instance 
as  the  other.  And  I  lay  it  down  as  a  standard  rule, 
that  any  farmer  in  selecting  his  stock,  be  it  never  so 
liule,  and  without  the  least  view  of  disposing  of  it, 
should  always  get  the  best  breeds  and  animals  that  he 
conveniently  can. 

Now,  what  are  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  for  the 
farmer  to  raise? 

To  this  question  many  different  answers  will  be 
given  according  to  preference,  prejudice,  judgment, 
and  taste,  of  dil}i;rent  breeders,  and  the  uses  for  which 
the  animals  are  to  be  appropriated.  For  the  same 
purposes,  some  prefer  the  Devon  to  the  Durham,  and 
even  to  all  others.  Some  prefer  the  Durham  to  any 
of  whatever  quality;  and  others  again  prefer  the  best 
native  breeds  to  either.  I  have  carefully  compared 
the  written  opinions  of  John  Ilare  Powel,  Esq  ,  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh,  Gov.  Lincoln,  and  other  eminent 
breeders  of  the  Durham,  as  well  as  those  of  Lord 
Somerville,  Mr.  Coke,  and  the  iMessrs.  Ilurlbut,  and 
others,  breeders  of  the  Devon;  and  again  the  opinions 
of  sundry  individuals  on  the  varied  merits  of  ihe  Hol- 
derness,  Dutch,  and  Alderney,  which  I  look  upon  as 
of  minor  importance,  and  merged  pretty  much  in  ihe 
more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Shorthorn  Dur- 
ham. I  have  also  had  many  conversations  with  nu- 
merous practical  farmers  and  breeders,  who  I  find 
hold  the  same  varieties  of  opinion  with  the  writers 
above  named.  And  I  have  seen  these  different  breeds 
of  cattle  with  their  perfections  and  defects,  and  their 
fine  and  coarse  points.  I  am  not  as  yet  a  breeder  of 
either,  buiam  al)oul  commencing  in  the  business,  and 
have  taken  much  pains  to  examine  different  stocks, 
and  satisfy  myself  of  the  advantages  of  the  im|iroved 
breeds,  as  they  are  termed,  over  each  other,  and  of  all 
over  the  common  cattle  of  our  country.  1  therefore 
hive  examined  the  subject  impartially,  and  with  a 
view  to  elicit  the  truth,  and  promote  my  own  best 
interests. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  a  description  of  the  different  class  of  animals  above 
referred  to.  It  is  a  mailer  of  too  great  bulk  for  the 
present  essay,  and  for  which  I  feel  incompetent.  I 
presume  all  who  have  made  cattle  a  study,  fully  un- 
derstand the  different  qualities  of  the  various  breeds 
under  discussion. 


VVe  will  compare,  for  a  few  moments,  the  opinions 
of  different  breeders  on  the  Durham  and  Devon  cattle. 
In  addition  to  the  authority  before  quoted,  of  their 
prelerence  to  the  Shorlhorned  Durham,  I  will  add  an 
extract  fiom  a  letter  lately  received  I'rom  a  friend  in 
Albany,  who  is  a  dealer  in  and  breeder  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine.  I  esteem  him  an  excellent  judge  of  stock, 
and  believe  he  would  express  no  opinion  but  what  is 
founded  on  his  best  judgment.     He  says: 

"In  looking  over  some  books,  I  lound   the  foUowinor 
account  of  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  certain  im- 
ported Shorthorns,  viz: 
"Yellow  Rose,"  at  3  years  old,  36  quarts  per  day. 

do.         do.  4         "         28       "  " 

"Red  Daisy"  gave  32  quarts  per  day. 
"Magdalena"     "     32       do.         do. 
"VVildair"  "     32       do.         do. 

"Western  Lady"     28       do.         do.     (dam  of  J.  H. 

Powtls  "Malcolm.") 
"Venus,"  at  16  years  old,  26  quarls  per  day. 
"Alfrede"  gave  24  quarts  per  day — "'Varrn"  the  same. 
"Old  Daisy"  gave  32  do.     do. 
"Adelia"  (rirst  calf)  gave  24     do.     do. 

"Gov.  Lincoln's  half  Denton"  cow  has  often  given 
from  24  to  27  quarts  of  milk  per  day  of  excellent 
quality.  The  least  quantity  of  milk  given  by  her  in 
any  one  day  during  Ihe  summer  drouth  on  grass  feed 
only,  was  13  quaris.  How  will  these  compare  with 
the  same  number  of  your  best  native  cows? 

"I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  improved  Short- 
horns will  keep  in  fine  order  upon  the  same  quantity 
of  food  which,  wiien  given  to  animals  of  three-fourths 
their  weight,  will  not  be  found  sufficient  to  produce 
the  same  eft'ecls.  'I'his  I  stale  from  actual  experi- 
ment, and  consider  the  observation  perfectly  just,  as 
applied  not  only  to  my  own  animals,  but  lo  the  breed 
generally. 

"Taking  this  breed  in  every  point  of  view,  I  con- 
sider them  heller  adapted  to  the  use  of  farmers  than 
any  other  I  am  acquainted  with.  They  arrive  at  ma- 
turity early,  feed  quick,  are  good  milkers,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly kind  and  docile.f  They  have  more  weight 
in  Ihe  more  important  points,  and  have  much  less 
ofl'al  than  amj  other  cattle. 

"I  am  aware  that  cattle  with  short  horns,  but  with- 
out pedigree,  properties,  or  points,  of  the  Improved 
Breed,  although  sometimes  purchased  at  great  cost, 
have  been  condemned  as  unthrifty  and  ill  adapted  for 
this  country.  And  I  am  also  aware  that  some  of  them 
which  have  been  imported  with  defective  pedigrees, 
have  been  excelled,  but  they  should  not  be  considered 
as  specimens  of  the  Improved  Breed. 

"Every  farmer  who  has  animals  worthy  of  being 
selected  and  reserved  as  propagators  of  this  kind", 
should  name  them,  and  accurately  note  their  ages 
and  pedigrees.  Extracts  from  'Stock  Registers'  thus 
furnished  and  recorded,  would  effectually  constitute 
a  'Herd-book'  of  authority  for  general  reference,  pre- 
venting imposition— giving  greater  value  to  the  good 
—excluding  the  spurious,  and  serving  effectually  Ihe 
fair  purposes  and  laudable  object  of  both  venders  and 
purchasers. 

"The  Shorthorns  are  uniformly  docile  and  gentle 
in  the  extreme.  Tlie  bulls  scarcely  ever  becoming 
mischievous,  and  the  cows  and  heifers  permitting  ac- 
cess under  all  circumstances,  and  for  every  needful 
purpose." 

He  further  says: 

"I  send  you  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  an 
American  from  George  Coats,  Esq.  the  publisher  of 
the  'Herd  Book'  in  England: 

"I  trust  the  imported  Shorthorn  cattle  will  be  found 
to  be  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  the  breeders  of  cattle 
in  the  United  States.     In  this  country  they  are  held 

*  Denton  was  a  celebrated  Durham  Shorthorn  bull 
imported  into  Boston  many  years  ago.  Ulmos. 

t  The  wildest  and  most  vicious  cow  I  ever  saw,  was 
a  three  year  old  I5-16th3  blood  Shorthorn  Durham. 

Ulmc3. 


in  the  highest  eetimalion.  The  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Althorp.lias  a  very  numerous 
and  valuable  herd  of  them.  His  lordship  is  a  great 
friend  lo  agricultural  pursuits,  and  also  a  practical 
farmer." 

Again  he  says: 

"My  white  cow  'Dulcibella'  has  brought  me  a 
heifer  calf,  such  an  one  as  I  have  never  before  wit- 
nessed, and  to  give  you  some  idea  of  Ihe  estimation 
in  which  I  hold  il,  I  inform  you  that  I  refused,  when 
less  than  24  hours  old,  fifty  dollars  for  hei!  How 
would  a  Devonshire  calf  look  by  the  side  of  that? 
*  '  is  glad  to  get  $50  for  one  of  his  two  years  old 
Devons." 

So  much  for  him  of  Bemenl's  Hotel  in  Albany. 
This  may  be  called  a  fair  specimen  of  the  opinions 
of  the  advocates  of  Durham  Shorthorns.     Now  hear 
what  says  Mr.  Hurlbut,  of  Winchester,  Connecticut, 
to  the  Devons: 

"We  purchased  our  Devon  stock  of  Messrs.  Pat- 
terson and  Caton,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  autumn  of 
1819-20;  since  which  lime  we  have  kept  no  other 
stock  of  cattle  on  our  farms;  and  we  have  found  them 
to  answer  our  expectations  fully  in  all  respects.  The 
cows  are  generally  good  for  milk,  and  w  ith  a  judicious 
selection,  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  We  have  aa 
fine  milkers  as  we  have  seen  any  where;  and  we  live 
in  a  region  exclusiveltf  ditnj.  For  working  oxen  they 
certainly  surpass  all  other  breeds  we  have  ever  known; 
and  for  beef  they  are  far  superior.  They  are  small 
boned,  and  close  built,  and  outweigh  the  estimate  of 
every  one,  and  the  quality  of  the  beef  is  superior  lo 
any.  They  possess  the  agility  of  the  horse  for  ordi- 
nary labor,  and  are  yet  remarkably  docile.  They  are 
exceedingly  hardy,  and  will  thrive  when  other  cattle 
would  starve;  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  produce 
more  beef  from  a  given  quantity  of  feed  than  any  other 
breed.  The  Devons  appear  rather  small  in  size,  but 
they  tell  well  in  the  hands  of  the  butcher. 

"We  sold  a  pair  of  Devon  oxen  which  were  raised 
on  our  farm,  and  worked  till  they  were  six  years  old, 
and  then  fatiened  one  year  and  three  months.  They 
were  butchered  in  New  Y'ork  in  March,  1831.  The 
quarters  only  of  the  two  oxen  weighed  2966  lbs. 
averaging  1483  pounds  each.  The  hides  and  lallow 
averaged  about  250  pounds  per  ox.  They  were  said 
by  all  to  be  the  best  beef  ever  butchered  in  that  mar- 
ket." 

So  here  we  have  as  positive  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
Devons. 

Bui  further.  Charles  Henry  Hall,  Esq.  of  Harlem, 
who  I  esteem  as  good  a  judge  of  stock  as  any  gentle- 
man of  my  acquaintance,  a  large  importer  and  breeder, 
and  to  whom  the  country  is  much  indebted  for  his 
spirited  exertions  in  introducing  fine  domestic  animals 
lo  our  state,  has  an  extensive  stock  of  Durham  Short- 
horns, and  some  Devons  also.  His  working  oxen  are 
Devons;  and  he  informed  me  when  visiting  him  last 
summer,  that  he  never  saw  any  cattle  so  fine  for  the 
draught  as  the  Devons.  "For,"  says  he,  "they  are 
univeisally  red,  with  fine,  long,  high  horns;  are  al- 
ways brisk  and  active.  I'hey  are  therefore  easily 
matched.  They  travel  in  the  plough  or  cart  as  fast 
as  horses,  and  are  altogether  Ihe  most  beautiful  oxen 
I  ever  saw."  This  was  said  while  we  were  viewing 
a  fine  pair  of  5  year  old  three-quarters  blood  Devons 
on  the  cart-tongue.  He  also  had  a  pair  of  large  De- 
vons on  his  farm  at  Greenbush. 

"But  for  cows,"  continued  he,  while  looking  at  four 
splendid  Durhams,  with  an  imported  Alderney,  and  a 
Dutch  cow,  just  passing  into  the  yard,  "1  know  of 
nothing  like  the  Shorthorns.  They  are  so  large  and 
fine,  so  docile,  and  yield  so  much  milk  that  I  prefer 
them  to  all  others.  They  grow  quick,  are  early  at 
niaturity,  are  hardy  and  good  feeders,  and  most  excel- 
lent for  the  dairy." 

The  opinions  of  other  gentlemen  might  be  quoted 
in  favor  of  either  breed,  and  some  much  against  them. 
One  says: 

"There   have  been  several  Shorthotned  Durham 
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bulls  kept  ill  this  region,  but  our  lanners  universally 
become  sick  of  tliem,  and  they  are  now  all  out  of  la- 
vor.  I  would  not  have  them  on  any  account.  Cer- 
tainly lor  these  reasons:  One  is-,  their  color  is  bad. — 
Next,  they  require  tender  cire  and  high  feed;  and 
lastly,  they  possess  no  purity  of  blood,  being  entirely 
made  np  ot'  ini.xed  breeds,  and  they  immediately  de- 
generate, especially  by  crossing  with  others." 

Anothor  says: 

"The  Devons  are  truly  a  hcaulifid  liltle  race  of 
animals,  and  when  you  have  said  Ihiit,  you  have  said 
all." 

Some  eminent  agriculturists  of  New  England, 
where  the  native  breeds  of  cattle  exist  in  their  great- 
est perfection,  and  where  the  improved  breeds  do  not 
generally  stand  so  high  as  in  the  eastern  and  central 
parts  of  New  York,  prefer  the  "fine  old  Massachu- 
setts Stock,"  as  they  term  it,  to  any  other.  Their 
general  color  is  mahogany  red,  dun,  and  brindle; 
either  of  which  are  considered  good  colors.  'I'he 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  who  is  a  most  excellent  judge 
of  cattle  as  well  as  a  profound  slaiesinan,  is  said  to 
have  a  most  select  slock  of  the  native  breed  on  his 
farm,  and  to  prefer  them  to  all  others.  And  certainly 
no  country  surpasses  the  counties  of  Old  Hampshire 
and  Worcester  in  Massachusetts  for  their  dairies, 
working  oxen  ami  beef.  The  Shorthorns  were  early 
imported  into  Boston,  and  from  thence  scattered 
through  the  interior  of  New  England.  But  as  they 
have  not  generally  oblained  throughout  that  hilly 
region  where  a  hardy  race  of  cattle  are  required, 
and  oxen  are  used  for  the  usual  labors  of  the  farm, 
and  the  cattle  have  more  the  appearance  of  having 
descended  from  the  Devon  Stock  than  any  other,  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed  that  they  possess  some  radi- 
cal defect  which  injures  them  in  the  estimation  of 
the  New  England  farmers.  The  difficulty  no  doubt 
is  this.  From  their  heavy  and  large  built  carcases, 
and  quiet,  lazy  dispositions,  the  males  do  not  make 
good  working-  oxen:  and  if  they  even  were  good  for  that 
purpose,  they  could  hardly  ever  be  well  matched  in 
color;  and  their  color  is  almost  universally  cither 
white,  red  and  white,  or  spotted.  A  red  Shorthorn 
is  rarely  seen.  When  found,  they  are  held  in  high 
estimation:  but  the  color  of  their  stock  cannot  be  de- 
pended on.  The  constant  tendency  of  it  is  to  red  and 
white  or  pied.  The  following  notice,  extracted  from 
the  Greenfield  Mercury,  is  a  prominent  instance  of 
the  prejudice  existing  against  color  in  Massachu- 
setts: 

"Mr.  Frink,  of  Northampton,  exhibited  a  noble 
white  bull  at  the  Franklin  county  cattle  show,  which 
obtained  only  the  third  premium,  in  consequence,  it  is 
understood,  of  a  prejudice  entertained  by  a  portion  of 
the  commitlee  against  the  color.  When  INlr.  Clay 
was  in  Northampton,  he  saw  this  bull,  and  offered  five 
hundred  dollars  for  it,  if  delivered  in  Kentucky,  of- 
fering also  to  pay  a  good  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
transportation.  He  said  that  he  prided  himself  on 
the  stock  on  his  farm,  but  he  had  never  yet  seen  any 
thing  which  would  compare  with  this.  We  have 
heard  the  question  asked,  repeatedly,  how  far  the 
committee  were  correct  in  their  prejudice  against  the 
color.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  our  best  imported 
Blocks  were  white." 

This  animal  was  no  doubt  a  Durham,  and  in  Ken- 
tucky where  oxen  are  seldom  if  ever  used  for  the 
draught,  and  cattle  are  raised  only  for  the  purposes  of 
milk  and  beef,  the  color  would  Ibrm  no  objection. — 
Mr.  Clay  therefore  judged  correctly  in  highly  estima- 
ting the  value  of  such  an  animal.  Under  all  these 
eircuccistances  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  differ- 
ent breeds  of  cattle  possess  advantages  for  one  region 
of  country,  and  disadvantages  for  another;  and  that 
perhaps  either  kind  would  not  be  exclusively  the  best 
for  the  whole  surface  of  our  country.  In  answer  to 
the  one,  who  refused  fifty  dollors  for  his  calf  at  a  day 
old,  I  would  observe,  that  if  the  Durham  cattle  were 
nniversally  kept  throughout  the  country,  it  would  be 
worth  intrinsically  no  more  than  any  other  calf   in 


proportion  to  its  value  for  ve:il  or  for  rearing.  The 
estiinaiion  of  its  value  therefore  is  for  the  breed,  and 
the  scarcity  of  the  animal;  and  although  he  exults 
over  the  humbler  Devon  that  is  hardly  of  equal  value 
at  two  years  old,  yet  this  last  is  double  the  price  of 
the  native,  which  can  only  be  esiiinaled  at  its  intrinsic 
worth  for  beef,  labor,  or  the  dairy;  and  to  each  of  ihem 
is  allowed  a  ficlilious  value  on  account  of  its  pedigree, 
blood,  and  scarcity,  according  lo  the  fancy  ot  the  pur- 
chaser or  owner. 

While  riding  about  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
during  a  few  days  last  summer,  I  remarked  the  cha- 
racter of  the  numerous  fine  red  milch  cosvs  with 
which  the  pastures  and  roads  abounded.  Tliey  were 
clean  n]ade,  fine,  straight  horned  animals,  witli  large 
while  silky  uddeis,  and  sizeable,  straight,  taper  teats, 
each  looking  as  if  she  would  yield  tier  pail  full  at  a 
milking.  1  inquired  wliat  breed  these  cows  were  of; 
and  was  informed  that  they  were  native  animals,  with 
perhaps  a  cross  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  im- 
ported cattle,  driven  in  and  sold  for  family  cows  from 
the  country.  These  cows  produce  the  excellent 
working  and  beef  oxen  of  that  region,  and  are  of  the 
same  class  from  which  the  fine  butter  and  cheese  of 
New  England  is  made.  Tlie  farmers  who  raise  this 
class  of  cattle,  no  doubt  consider  them  the  best  of  any 
for  their  purposes. 

I  have  conversed  with  some  good  breeders  on  the 
utility  of  crossing  the  Durham  upon  the  Devon, 
and  have  been  answered  that  it  will  never  succeed; 
that  the  offspring  partakes  of  the  good  qualities  of 
neither,  and  will  deteriorate  rapidly.  Yet  the  hand- 
somest animal  of  tlie  ox  kind  that  I  ever  saw  was  a 
three  year  old  red  steer  on  the  farm  of  C.  H.  Hall, 
Esq. at  Greenbush,  the  offspring  of  a  full  blood  Devon 
cow  by  a  full  bred  Durham  bull.  The  celebrated  bull 
"Eclipse,"  a  mahogany  red,  lor  many  years  owned  by 
L.  Jenkins,  Esq.  ot  Canandaigua,  and  whose  stock  is 
now  in  high  repute  through  all  the  western  counties 
of  New  York  is  half  Devon  and  half  Durham  Short- 
horn. The  fine  points  of  both  breeds  appeared  in 
these  two  animals  to  be  united.  I  have  seen  other 
stock  also  the  produce  of  one  breed  upon  the  other 
equally  promising. 

The  question  may  perhaps  be  now  asked,  which 
breed  of  cattle  do  I  prefer,  for  after  having  said  so 
much  on  the  subject,  1  might  be  expected  to  express 
an  opinion  of  some  sort.  I  readily  answer  that  my 
mind  is  not  exactly  made  up.  Sull  1  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  when  cattle  are  to  be  raised  solely  for 
their  milk  or  their  beef,  the  Durham  Shorthorns  will 
take  the  lead.  Their  large  frames,  deep  full  bodies, 
and  great  capacity  for  taking  on  flesh;  rapid  growth, 
and  early  maturity,  are  great  inducements  for  their 
being  preferred  by  the  butcher;  while  the  fine  points, 
distended  udder,  quiet  disposition,  and  silky  skin  of 
the  cows  render  them  exceedingly  valuable  as  milk- 
ers. They  are  eminently  fitted  for  a  mild  climate  and 
rich  pastures,  and  yet  are  highly  esteemed  by  many 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  agriculturists  as 
the  best  slock  in  our  own  rigorous  climate.  With 
many  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  enterprise  they  are  as 
highly  prized  as  the  finest  blood  horses,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered a  high  compliment  to  own  an  animal  whose 
name  and  pedigree  appears  in  the  "Herd  Book"  of 
England.  In  fact  no  iiood  cattle  stands  so  high  as 
the  Durham  Shorthorns. 

It  might  perhaps  appear  invidious  lo  mention  the 
names  of  some  gentlemen  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
who  have  rendered  great  service  to  the  country  by  ex- 
tensive importations  of  this  breed  ot  cattle:  yet 
among  those  who  have  selected  with  great  care  ar.d 
expense  these  fine  animals  may  be  named  C.  H.  Hall, 
Esq.  of  Harlem,  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany, 
Francis  Rotch,  Esq.  of  Bullemuls,  Otsego  county, 
John  Wells,  Esq.  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  and  John 
Hare  Powel,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia.  These  gentle- 
men are  said  to  have  purchased  at  different  times 
some  of  the  finest  animals  from  the  stock  of  Messrs. 
Whitaker,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Mr.  Wetherel,  who 


confessedly  stand  at  the  head  of  the  cattle  breeders  of 
England. 

With  such  high  authority  therefore,  I  cannot  but 
consider  that  any  slock  of  cattle  would  be  benefitted 
by  a  cross  wiih  the  Durham. 

As  to  the  Devons,  their  beautiful  symmetry  of 
lorm,  deep  mahogany  color,  fine  and  short  silky  hair, 
hardy  aihletic  figure,  and  vigorous,  compact,  and 
muscular  frame,  must  make  them  universal  favorites 
where  cattle  are  wanted  for  laboring  purposes  and  fine 
beef.  My  experience  will  not  warrant  the  expression 
of  opinion  of  their  capacity  for  milk,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cows  does  not  indicate  an  extraordinary 
tendency  that  way.  I  should  judge  ihev  were  fair 
milkers;  they  are  long  and  handsome  in  the  body  and 
lay  on  flesh  remarkably  well  1  think  from  their  ap- 
pearance, that  according  to  their  show,  they  will  out- 
weigh the  Durhams,  although  a  much  less  animal  in 
size;  and  the  native  cattle  of  our  country  must  be  in- 
finitely benefitted  by  a  judicious  crossing  ol  this  breed. 

As  the  ultimate  object  in  breeding  alT  kinds  of  cat- 
tle is  profit,  they  possess  one  quality  of  value  that  is 
rarely  if  ever  found  among  the  Durhams;  and  that  ie, 
good  color.  Whether  it  be  fancy,  prejudice,  or  whim; 
or  whether  there  is  an  intrinsic  value  in  red  cattle 
over  those  of  other  colors,  I  know  not;  but  the  fact  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  clean,  straight  bodied,  red  cat- 
tle will  sell  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  higher  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  among  drovers,  and  for  working  oxen,  and 
milch  cows,  than  those  possessing  equally  good  points, 
but  of  pied,  striped  or  mixed  colors.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  working  oxen.  A  pair  of  well 
made  and  closely  matched  working  cattle  will  always 
sell  at  a  fair  price.  The  Devons  almost  universally 
match  well,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  imbibe 
other  colors  than  red,  even  in  mixture  to  low  o-rades  of 
blood.  Certainly  on  the  score  o(  color  they  are  the  most 
valuable  cattle  we  liave.and  of  course  always  saleable 
and  in  demand.  Another  valuable  quality  possessed 
by  the  Devons  is  the  exceeding  length,  brightness, 
and  beauty  of  their  horns.  This  it  may  be  sliid  is  a' 
matter  of  no  consequence;  horns  are  useless,  and  but 
an  encumberance  any  way,  and  why  should  they  vary 
the  value  of  cattle?  I  can  only  answer  that  people 
who  deal  in  these  animals  will  universally  pay  some- 
thing for  appearance.     No  fact  is  better  known  than 

that  handsome  horses  bring  more  than  homely  ones. 

Yet  the  latter  will  do  equally  as  much  work.  And  so 
it  is  with  cattle.  Beauty  is  a  quality  that  is  always 
highly  estimated  and  well  paid  for.  Who  that  has 
any  judgment  or  fancy  among  cattle  would  not  prefer 
a  stock  of  high  horned  stately  looking  oxen  handsome- 
ly setoff  with  brass  or  block  tin  tip,  to  a  squad  of 
bug-horned  animals  whose  heads  cannot  be  trained 
into  any  tolerable  shape  to  make  a  respectable  appear- 
ance? It  is  therefore  for  these  reasons  that  I  think 
among  those  farmers  who  use  oxen  for  the  draught, 
that  the  Devon  stock  will  be  most  esteemed. 

Having  lately  purchased  a  valuable  tract  of  land 
upon  which  I  purpose  to  raise  cattle  for  the  various 
purposes  of  beef,  dairy,  and  labor,  I  have  obtained  a 
very  fine  full  bred  Devon  bull  from  the  stock  of  C.  H. 
Hall,  Esq.  who  is  in  possession  of  the  excellent  De- 
von stock  of  the  late  Rufus  King,  of  Long  Island,  to 
whom  they  were  sent  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Coke'  of 
Norfolk,  England.  He  is  pronounced  by  good  judges 
to  be  the  handsomest  animal  they  ever  saw,  and  of  the 
finest  proportions,  although  not  large.  His  color  is 
deep  red.  I  have  also  a  full  blood  Durham  Shorthorn, 
bred  by  Israel  Monson,  Esq.  of  Boston;  a  large  and 
fine  animal,  whose  pedigree  is  of  the  first  character. 
He  combines  the  blood  of  Denton  the  sire  of  his  dam, 
and  of  Wye  Comet  his  own  sire,  and  is  mostly  a  deep, 
rich  red  in  color  wilh  some  while.  Yet  three-fourths 
of  the  farmers  who  have  visited  them  both,  declare 
their  preference  for  the  Devon  blood  lo  that  of  the 
Durham.  But  among  our  great  breeders  the  Devon 
would  be  lightly  esteemed,  while  the  Durham  has 
found  a  place  in  the  forth-coming  English  Herd  Book, 
and  was  pronounced  by  the  Examining  Commitlee  by 
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I'ar  llie  best  animal  at  ihe  last  Brighton  Cattle  sliow, 
where  he  was  exhibited,  bel'ure  leaving  Boston  fur 
BufTalo. 

My  object  in  obtaining  both  these  animals  is  to 
raise  the  uvo  kinds  of  slock  for  the  purposes  to  whicli 
I  think  tliey  are  best  adapted,  viz:  the  Devons  for 
working  o.\en,  and  the  Durhams  for  milch  cows  and 
beef;  and  also  by  judicious  crossing,  with  our  native 
stock,  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  generally  in  this 
section  cf  the  country,  no  where  moie  needed.  1  have 
also  purchased  a  very  fine  Uuvon  cow,  a  most  e.Kcel- 
lenl  breeder,  and  a  beautiful  Holdert.ess  heiler.  1 
further  purpose  in  the  ensuirg  spring  to  increase  my 
improved  sleek  by  adding  two  or  three  first  rale  pure 
blcodsd  young  Durham  cows  or  heifers;  and  then, 
with  a  good  slock  cf  well  selected  native  cows,  to 
make  a  fair  start  as  a  breeder  of  slock. 

These  are  my  views,  expressed  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  learned  of  the  two  prominent  breeds  of  im- 
proved callle  in  most  repute  among  our  great  caltle 
dealers,  i  may  have  been  mistaken  in  my  views  or 
expressed  opinions  contrary  to  those  entertained  by 
the  triends  of  either  race  of  these  valuable  animals; 
and  if  my  remarks  shall  draw  correct  opinions  Irom 
otheis,  I  shall  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  I  have 
not  written  in  vain.  Ulmus. 


to  run  10  straw,  where  the  ground   is  rich  oi  moist.  I  of  lime,  for  example,  in  consequence  of  this  increased 
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(From  the  Columbia  Sentinel.) 
VEGETABLE  LIFE— A  Remarijable   Law. 
l!s  ir.Jhiencc  on  several  operations  in  HorliciiUttrc  and 
^igricultiire. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in   the  animal  kingdom,  all 
those  circumstances  which  accelerate  the  growth  ot 
the  body,  exercise  a  ]iroporlional  influence  on  ihe  pro- 
ductive system,  so  that  the  period  of  puberty  is  uni- 
formly earlier  in  domeslicated  than  in  wild  animals, 
and  in  ihu.se  which  are  fed  plentifully  with  food  than 
in  llioso  which  are  scantily  supplied. 

These  offecls  of  an  abundant  supply  of  food  are  ex- 
hibited throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  tar  as  observation  has  hitherto  extended. 
The  very  reverse  of  this  arrangement  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Where  plants  are 
furnished  wilh  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  their  re- 
productive energies  develope  themselves  slowly,  and 
flowers  and  fruit  or  seeds  are  later  in  appearing.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  supply  of  nourishment  is 
scanty — when  the  plant  is,  as  it  were,  starved,  and 
when  death  is  threatened,  the  reproductive  energies 
act  wilh  readiness,  flowers  and  setds  are  produced, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  race  guarded  against;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  scantier  the  supply  of  nourishment, 
the  earlier  will  a  plant  propagale  its  kind. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  some  of  the  exhibitions  of  this 
law,  and  their  application  to  useful  purposes. 

In  reference  to  seeds,  it  has  been  long  known  to 
farmers  and  gardeners,  that  those  which  are  new  or 
fresh  produce  plants  with  more  luxuriant  foliage,  and 
less  iiieliued  to  run  into  llower  and  fruit,  than  such  as 
have  been  kept  for  some  time,  and  aro  partially  spoil- 
ed. In  the  first  case  the  supply  of  nourithment  du- 
ring the  early  stages  of  its  growth  being  in  abundance, 
the  plant  enlarges  rapidly  in  size,  while  in  ihc  latter 
case  the  scanty  supply  causes  the  plant,  in  obedience 
to  th'j  law  which  ue  have  announced,  to  run  more 
directly  to  flower  and  seed.  These  circumstances 
arc  ca.vefully  considered  in  the  culture  of  cucumber.^ 
and  melons,  the  seeds  of  which  are  seldom  employed 
until  several  years  old.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  attention 
paid  to  this  condition,  that  we  find  in  books  on  horti- 
culture, the  following  grave  recomn:endation:  "If 
new  seed  liiily  can  be  had,  it  should  lie  a  week  or  two 
in  a  suitable  place,  to  dry  away  eoine  of  the  watery 
parts."  A  similar  attention  to  this  law,  in  relerence 
to  the  seeds  of  other  vegetables,  is  productive  of  equal 
benefit.     PeaSj  for  example,  are  well  known  as  apt 


The  employment  of  old  seed   is   tlie  only  suitable 
remedy. 

In  some  newly  enclosed  lands,  the  evil  of  excessive 
luxuriance  is  frequently  experienced  loan  inconvenient 
degree  during  two  or  three  years.  The  straw  is  great 
in  quantity,  but  ihe  grain  is  always  deficionl.  In 
\aiii  is  recourse  had  lo  early  or  thin  sowing,  while 
the  use  cf  old  seed  is  neglected.  We  need  not  here 
auard  against  misconception,  by  staling  in  detail,  that 
where  teeds  do  not  vegetate,  or  give  origin  to  a  weak, 
sickly,  useless  plant. 

Where  luxuriance  of  leaf  and  great  size  are  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at  in  the  cultivation  of  garden  or  farm  pro- 
duce, the  influence  we  have  been  considering  must  be 
truarded  against  as  an  evil;  especially,  lor  example, 
wilh  turnips  and  cabbage;  old  seeds  producing  plants 
too  disposed  to  run  to  flower. 

Independently  of  the  influence  which  this  law  ex- 
ercises on  the  future  plant,  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  seed,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  witness 
its  operation  under  other  circumstances,  in  the  grow- 
ing plant  itself.  In  the  management  of  fruit  trees, 
there  are  a  variety  of  plans  pursued,  which,  though 
obviously  depending  on  ihis  law  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, are  frequently  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the 
practical  culmalor.  The  transplanting  of  fruit  trees 
hastens  the  produclion  of  flower  buds.  A  tree  which 
for  years  has  shown  no  tendency  lo  produce  flower 
buds,  but  which  has  been  exclusively  occupied  in  the 
extension  of  its  tools  and  branches,  will,  upon  being 
shifted  from  its  place,  soon  exhibit  symptoms  of  a 
change.  The  routs,  by  this  process,  have  been  in 
part  injured,  the  supply  of  sap  to  the  tree  during  the 
follouing  season  has  in  consequence  become  diminish- 
ed, and  the  plant  ceasmg  in  a  great  measure  to  extend 
Its  size,  hastens  lo  propagate  its  kind  by  the  produc- 
lion of  flower  buds,  and  the  subsequent  display  of 
blossoms  and  fruit. 

The  diminished  supply  of  sap,  and  the  consequent 
hastening  of  Ihe  jiroduclion  of  fruit  buds,  is  accom- 
plished by  several  other  plans  equally  efficacious. 
When  a  rank  growing  fruit  tree  is  engrafted  on  a 
slow  growing  slock,  or,  in  other  words,  when  a  tree 
requiring  much  more  sap  is  compelled  lo  receive  its 
supply  through  a  tree  having  but  a  scanty  supply, 
ihe  engrafted  branch  will  come  much  earlier  into  Iruil 
than  if  it  had  been  always  supplied  with  abundant 
nourishment.  This  method  of  accelerating  the  pro- 
duclion of  fruit,  and  termed  dwarfing;  is  particularly 
serviceable  in  enabling  the  culli\ator  of  new  varieties 
lo  become  early  acquainted  with  iheir  respective 
merits. 

When  fruit  trees  are  prone  to  run  to  wood,  garden- 
ers are  accustomed  to  lay  baie  a  portion  of  their  roots 
during  winter.  By  this  exposure  many  of  the  fibres 
are  destroyed,  and  the  vigor  of  all  greatly  diminished; 
so  that  the  sap,  during  the  following  summer,  is  irans- 
rnilled  to  the  branches  in  less  quantity,  and  the  pro- 
duclion of  fruit  budf  is  the  consequence. 

Fruit  trees,  luxuriant  in  leaves,  but  bad  bearers, 
arc  sometimes  forced  into  a  productive  state,  by  having 
porlioiis  of  ihe  bark  removed  wilh  a  knife,  or  wires 
twisted  round  the  stem  or  branches.  In  this  case  the 
ascent  of  the  sap  is  indirectly  diminished,  by  the  ob- 
struction of  the  vessels  containing  the  proper  juices, 
the  death  of  the  plant,  or  a  porlion  of  it,  is  threatened, 
and  the  reproductive  organs  speedily  exorcise  their 
functions. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  farm,  numerous  examples 
are  frequently  occurring  of  the  influence  of  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  vegetable  economy.  The  crops 
urowinir  on  the  thinnest  parts  of  the  soil,  where  the 
nourishment  is  consequenily  in  diminished  quaniity, 
are  always  the  first  to  exhibit  iheir  flowers,  and  to  be 
ready  for  the  sickle.  On  ill  managed  farms  the  har- 
vest is  usually  much  earlier,  (other  things  being  equal.) 
than  on  those  where  the  crops  are  under  the  influence 
of  a  better  system.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  delay  of  harvest,  upon  the  application 


supply  of  nourishment  producing  luxuriance  of  growth 
rather  than  early  flowering. 

In  the  management  of  planting  trees,  the  indica- 
tions of  this  law  may  often  prove  of  great  value. 
Wherever  we  see  a  tree,  in  a  very  young  stale,  ex- 
hibiting its  flowers  and  producing  fruit,  we  may  anti- 
cipate Its  early  decay.  The  premature  formation  of 
fruit  buds  is  the  consequence  of  a  scanty  supply  of 
nourishment,  arising,  it  may  be,  from  the  roots  having 
been  injured,  but  generally  from  the  plant  being  placed 
in  an  unfavorable  soil. 

Fir  trees  readily  indicate  their  disagreement  with 
the  soil  by  the  production  of  cones,  while  yet  young, 
and  this  early  fruclificaiion  is  the  almost  sure  fore- 
runner of  death. 

The  balsam  fir,  for  example,  which  thiives  well  on 
a  thin  dry  soil,  begins  in  a  few  years  to  produce  cones, 
— then  the  bark  appears  covered  with  blisters,  which, 
when  opened,  pour  forth  a  limpid  resin,  and  the  tree, 
after  languishing  a  short  time,  dies,  when  in  the 
course  of  a  dozen  years,  having  attained  the  height  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet. 

In  looking  at  those  decorated  villas,  near  a  large 
town,  which  to  the  citizens  appear  so  captivating,  one 
may  frequently  discover  ihe  leal  character  of  the  soil, 
by  this  premature  flowering  of  the  ornamental  shrub- 
bery. 

Though  plants  differ  from  animals,  in  referenee  to 
this  singular  law,  which  we  have  here  ventured  to 
establish  from  an  extensive  induction  of  particulars, 
they  agree,  in  other  respects,  in  the  influence  which 
an  abundant  supply  of  nourishment  exercises  in  the 
increase  of  the  number  and  size  of  ihe  progeny. 

Ghekt  Farmeb. 


PRUNING  TREES. 
We  notice  that  some  of  our  neighbors  have  already 
commenced  pruning  their  fruit  and  shade  trees.  This 
operation  had  better  be  omitted  until  the  month  of 
May  or  even  the  fore  pirt  of  June,  as  the  wounds 
made  by  cutting  off  limbs  at  that  season,  will  sooner 
be  covered  with  new  wood,  than  those  made  by 
cutting  during  the  winter.  The  pruning  of  fruit 
trees  may  be  omitted,  until  after  they  have  passed  the 
flower,  and  the  young  fruit  begins  to  show  itself,  the 
limbs  lo  be  cut  away  can  then  be  more  judiciously 
selected  with  regard  to  the  crop.  Ornamental  trees 
may  be  trimmed  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  leaf  out. — 
In  culling  off  limbs,  a  small  cut  should  always  bo 
made  the  lower  side  first,  then  the  limb  may  be  cut 
or  sawed  upon  the  upper  side  without  danger  of  split- 
ting down  when  nearly  off,  which  ofien  happens  when 
this  precaution  is  not  taken. —  GoodselVs  Gen.  Far. 


CUTTING  TIMBER. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  naade  by  D.  R.  respecting 
the  proper  season  for  cutting  timber,  wc  say,  that 
where  durability  is  the  object,  timber  should  be  cut 
at  that  season,  when  there  is  the  least  sap  in  it,  say 
in  February,  but  where  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
land,  and  the  timber  to  be  cut  is  of  a  kind  that  is  likely 
lo  sprout,  then  it  is  desirable  lo  have  it  cut  when 
there  is  most  sap  in  it,  as  that  not  only  prevents  the 
slumps  from  sprouting  but  they  rot  much  sooner  than 
when  cut  in  February.— 76. 

CUTTING  SCIONS. 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  cutting  scions,  at  any 
other  lime  than  during  the  month  of  February,  which 
often  deters  people  from  improvingopportunilies  which 
they  have  of  procuring  choice  fruil,  if  they  were  ap- 
prized that  scions  might  be  cut  at  any  lime,  from  Sep- 
tember until  May,  and  succeed  well  if  they  are  pro- 
perly kept.  When  scions  are  cut  early  in  the  season, 
they  may  be  put  in  the  garden,  or  some  convenient 
place,  liurying  one  end  of  them  in  the  ground,  or  they 
may  be  laid  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  covering  the 
whole  wilh  earth,  where  they  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main until  spring. — lb. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FARMER'S  WORK. 

On  the  feeding  and  management  of  Milch  Coxes. — 
It  is  of  great  consequence  in  llie  management  of  a 
dairy  that  the  cows  should  be  treated  with  gentleness, 
so  tliat  they  may  not  be  afraid  of  being  milked,  nor 
dislike  the  milker.  A  cow  will  not  yield  her  milk 
willingly  to  a  person  she  fears,  hates,  or  apprehends 
ill  treatment  from.  Young  cows,  in  particular,  may 
have  their  characters  for  gentleness,  and  good  milkers 
formed  by  '.lie  manner  in  which  ihey  are  treated. — 
This  truth,  of  much  importance  to  all  concerned  in  a 
dairy  or  ils  products,  is  well  established  and  illus- 
trated by  a  communication  Ironi  Mr.  llussel  Wood- 
ward, published  in  Memoirs  of  ihe  JS'eiu  Vorfc  Board 
of  Jlgriiidltire,'w  substance  as  follows: 

Having  formerly  kept  a  large  number  of  cows,  I 
observed  many  amongst  them  that  dried  up  their  milk 
60  early  in  the  fall,  that  they  were  not  profitable, 
while  others  with  the  same  keeping,  gave  milk  in 
plenty,  until  late  in  the  season.  1  likewise  have  often 
lieard  my  neighbors  observe,  that  some  of  their  cows, 
though  very  good  in  the  forepart  of  the  season,  dried 
up  their  milk  so  early  that  they  were  unprofitable, 
and  they  should  have  to  put  them  oflT;  1  accordingly 
found  it  expedient  to  find  out  the  cause  if  possible: 
and  when  I  brought  to  mind  the  ways  that  some  of 
my  young  cows  had  been  kept  and  milked,  1  attribu- 
ted the  cause  to  the  milking  of  them  the  first  season 
they  gave  milk;  and  by  many  experiments  since,  I 
have  lound  that  young  cows,  the  first  year  they  gave 
milk,  may  be  made,  with  careful  milking  and  good 
keeping,  to  give  milk  almost  any  length  of  time  re- 
quired, say  from  the  first  of  May  to  tlie  first  of  Feb- 
ruary following,  and  will  give  milk  late  always  after, 
with  careful  milking.  But  if  they  are  left  to  dry  up 
of  their  milk  early  in  the  fall,  ihey  will  be  sure  to 
dry  up  of  their  milk  each  succeeding  year,  if  lliey 
have  a  calf  near  the  same  season  of  the  year;  and 
nothing  but  extraordinary  keeping  will  prevent  it,  and 
that  but  a  short  time.  I  have  liad  them  dried  up  of 
their  milk  in  August,  and  could  not  by  any  means 
make  them  give  milk  much  past  that  time  in  any 
succeeding  year.  I  had  two  heifers,  which  had 
calves  in  April,  and  afier  getting  them  gentle,  I  set  a 
boy  to  milk  them  for  the  season,  (which  is  often  done 
the  first  season  on  account  of  their  having  small  teats:) 
he  was  careless,  and  dried  them  both  up  in  August. — 
Although  I  was  satisfied  I  should  lose  the  greater 
part  of  the  profit  of  them  afterwards,  yet  I  look  it 
upon  me  the  following  year  to  milk  them  myself  and 
give  good  feed,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  could  not  make 
lliem  give  milk  much  past  the  lime  they  dried  the 
year  before.  I  have  two  cows  now  that  were  milked 
the  first  year  they  had  calves  until  near  (he  time  of 
their  calving  again,  and  have  continued  to  give  milk 
as  late  ever  since,  if  we  will  milk  them. 

Economy  of  Time  and  Sijslcmalic  Farming. — In 
the  winter  season  you  will  do  well  to  take  breakfast 
by  candle  light.  Yoj  will  thus  save  an  hour  in  a 
day  at  the  least  calculation,  and  in  a  week  nearly  or 
quite  the  working  part  of  a  winter's  day.  You  may 
find  a  profitable  amusement  for  several  of  these  lono- 
evenings  in  conlriving  and  laying  out  work  to  be  done 
the  next  season.  Vo;i  should  have  a  plan  of  your 
premises,  or  at  least  a  list  of  the  fields  or  parcels  of 
land  of  which  ihey  are  composed,  together  wiih  no- 
tices of  the  soil,  the  preceding  crops,  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  manure,  mode  of  culture,  &c.  &c.  which 
have  been  bfstowed  on  each.  Then  proceed  lo  set 
down  what  is  lo  be  done  in  each  field.  Such  as  No. 
1 ,  Indian  corn,  the  borders  aiili  potatoes  of  tlie  Che- 
nango son,  the  corn  in  drills,  alter  manuring  with 

stable  manure  at  Ihe  rale  of  cords  to  an  acre, 

spread  evenly  and   ploughed  under.     No.  2,  Spring 


wheat,  Stc.  No.  3,  Sowed  with  winter  wheat  last 
fall,  10  be  ploughed  immediately  after  harvest,  for  a 
crop  of  lula  baga,  &c.  &c. 

Tieatment  of  Domcslic  Jliiimals. — Keep  up  such  a 
sort  of  social  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  tenants 
of  your  stables,  barn  yards,  and  even  your  pig  slye 
ihat  they  may  be  as  tame  as  kittens,  and  prick  up 
their  ears  and  wag  their  tails  with  joy  and  graiilude 
whenever  you  approach  them.  Animals  will  not 
thrive  even  on  cusiard  and  apple  pye  if  they  must  eat 
their  allowance  with  fear  and  trembling,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  all  but  annihilated  by  their  cross 
keeper:  who  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  sometimes  more 
of  a  brute  than  any  quadruped  under  his  care.  Be- 
sides, if  any  of  your  slock  should  be  sick,  or  lame 
and  need  doctoring,  you  can  better  handle,  and  give 
them  their  prescri|iiions,  if  they  are  accustomed  to 
kind  and  familiar  treatment,  than  if  harshness  and 
bad  usage  liad  rendered  them  as  wild  as  partridges, 
and  cross  as  catamounts. 

Singular  Modes  of  Failcning  Cattle. — In  some 
parts  of  France  according  to  an  English  writer  on 
Agriculture,  they  fatten  catile  with  maize,  [Indian 
corn]  "but  in  order  to  render  it  tender,  they  pour  boil- 
ing water  upon  it,  cover  it  up  close,  and  give  it  to  the 
cattle  the  same  day,  and  in  this  way  it  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent fattener,  both  of  cattle  and  poultry.  But  in 
order  to  make  them  fallen  sooner  and  better,  they  give 
them,  every  night,  and  sometimes  of  a  morning,  a  ball 
of  pork  grease  as  large  as  an  apple:  they  say  this  is 
both  physic  and  food,  and  makes  them  thrive  the  bet- 
ter. 

"The  fact  of  hog's  grease  being  given  was  confirm- 
ed at  Suuilliac;  it  is  given  toincrease  the  apiietite,  and 
answers  so  well,  that  the  beasts  perfeclly  devour  their 
food  after  it,  and  their  coats  become  smooth  and  shin- 
ing. The  most  fat'ening  tbod  they  know  for  a  bullock 
is  walnut  oil  cake.  All  here  give  salt  plentifully, 
both  to  cattle  and  sheep,  being  but  Id  per  pound.  But 
this  practice  is,  more  or  less,  universal  througli  the 
whole  kingdom. 

"In  Flanders,  Irom  Valenciennes  lo  Orchies,  for 
fattening  beasts,  and  for  cows,  they  dissolve  linseed 
cake  in  hot  water,  and  the  animal  drinks,  not  eats  it, 
having  various  other  food  given  at  the  same  time,  as 
hay,  bran,  &c.;  for  there  is  no  point  they  adhere  to 
more  than  always  to  give  a  variety  of  food  to  a  fatten- 
ing beast." 

Voung  Cattle. — Y'ou  rig's  Farmer's  Calendar,  under 
January,  contains  the  I'ollowing  observations:  "Last 
year's  calves  should  now  be  fed  with  liay  and  roots, 
either  turnips,  carrots,  or  potatoes;  and  they  should  be 
llioroughly  well  fed,  and  kept  perfectly  clean  by 
means  of  litler:  at  this  age  it  is  a  ma'ter  ol  ^reat  con- 
sequence lo  keep  such  young  cattle  as  well  as  possi- 
ble, for  the  contrary  practice  will  inevitably  stop 
their  growth,  which  cannot  be  recovered  liy  tlie  best 
summer  food.  If  hay  is  not  to  be  had,  good  straw 
must  be  substituted;  but  iheH  the  roots  should  be  given 
in  greater  plenty, and  with  more  attention  To  sleers 
and  heifers  two  years  old,  ihe  proper  food  is  liay,  if 
clicap;  or  straw,  with  baits  of  turnips,  cabbages,  &;c. 
Il  is  not  right  to  keep  yearling  calves,  and  two  year 
olds  together;  because  in  general,  the  younger  cattle 
are,  the  better  lliey  should  be  fed." 

SucMng  Calves. — Although  the  following  arlicle 
was  published  in  the  N.E  Farmer,  vol.  viii.  page 
7G;  we  lepublish  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  may  not  be  in  possession  of  that  volume, 
or  may  have  forgotten  or  overlooked  the  informalion 
which  the  communication  contains. 

A  very  intelligent  and  practical  farmer  states  that 
he  considers  nothing  more  conducive  lo  the  thriving 
of  sucking  calves  than  to  keep  in  their  pens  an  ample 
supp'y  of  dry  yellow  loam,  of  which  Ihey  are  at  lib- 
erty to  cat  as  fieely  as  they  clionsc.  They  will  use 
it  eagerly,  and  he  regards  il  as  of  more  value  lo  them 
ihaa  Indian  me  il.     There  is  no  belter  evidence  of  its 
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ulilily  than  the  fact  that  no  man's  calves  find  a  readier 
sale  or  bring  a  higher  price  in  our  market  than  his. — 
The  philosopliy  of  il  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain. 

S.  X. 


Importance  of  Straw  in  IIusdandrv. 
Rula  for  feeding  Horses  with  Straw. 

In  regard  to  horses,  they  seldom  get  any  hay  fur 
three  months  in  winter:  but  with  straw  and  the  corn 
w-hich  must  always  be  given  them,  whether  ihey  get 
straw  or  hay,  they  not  only  plough  three-fourths  of 
an  ICnglish  acre  per  day,  or  work  from  seven  lo  eight 
hours  at  other  labor,  but  are  actually  full  of  flesh  and 
Vigo.'  when  sowing  commences.  They  must,  how- 
ever, have  hay  instead  of  straw,  when  the  severe 
labor  of  spring  lakes  place. 

When,  therefore,  farmer's  horses  are  so  much  re- 
duced in  condition  as  to  he  unable  lo  go  through  the 
severe  labor  of  spring,  il  is  owing  lo  their  not  having 
got  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn.  Peas  and  bean-straw 
certainly  make  the  best  fodder,  when  not  injured  by 
rain;  but  il  that  kind  of  straw  is  damaged  in  harvest, 
white  straw  is  to  be  preferred. 

Rules  for  feeding  Sheep  with  Strap. 

There  is  no  food  of  wliich  sheep  are  fonder  than 
peas-straw.  The  soil  of  the  pastoral  districts  in  iScol- 
iand,  being  rarely  of  a  kind  calculaled  fir  peas,  any  ex- 
tensive cultivation  of  that  grain  is  impracticable;  but 
when  circumstances  are  favorable  lo  that  crop,  peas 
ought  to  be  cultivated,  were  it  merely  for  the  straw, 
as  it  would  enable  the  store-farmers  to  carry  on  their 
system  of  sheep-farming  with  much  more  advantage. 
Indeed,  the  same  plan  might  be  advisable  in  other 
districts.  It  might  be  proper  to  add,  that  for  ewes  at 
yeaning  lime,  lentil-hay  is  belter  than  tare-hay  or 
even  peas-haulm.— JV.  E.  Farmer. 


NUTRITIVE  MATTER. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Sir  il.  Davy's  Table 
of  Nutritive  Matter  afli'orded  by  different  vegetables, 
and  may  he  found  useful  to  farmers,  in  making  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  worth  of  different  crops,  for  feeding 
slock,  SiC.  Indian  corn,  not  being  the  produce  of  Ihe 
Island  of  Great  Britain,  was  not  analyzed  by  him,  but 
we  give  the  results  from  other  chennisis: 

1000  parts  each  gave  the  following:  — 
Winter  Wheat,  955     Rye,  792 

Spring  Wheat,  940     Barley  meal,  Ji20 

Indian  Corn,  SOO     Oat  meal,  C70 

Potatoes,  250     Turnips  42 

Now  if  we  make  a  table  from  the  above  calcula- 
tions, giving  lo  each  the  produce  of  an  acre  (as  near 
as  may  be)  we  shall  see  at  once  the  relative  value  of 
each  compared  with  the  other,  as  contributing  to  the 
support  of  animal  life: 

Ihs.  lbs-  nutritive  matter. 

Polatoos,  12,500         would  give  3,125 

Indian  corn,  2,400  "  1,920 

W.  Wheat,  1,200  "  1,146 

Rye,  900  "  722 

Barley,  1,200  "  943 

Oats.  960  "  552 

Turnips,  7,500  "  S15 

Thus  it  appears,  that  one  acre  of  Polaloes  is  equal 
lo  about  two  acres  of  Indian  corn,  three  of  Wheat, 
four  of  Rye  or  Barley,  six  of  Oats,  or  ten  of  Turnips. 
Should  the  above  table  be  fojnd  incorrect,  we  will 
thank  any  of  our  farming  friends  to  forward  a  more 
accurale  one,  and  we  will  give  i(  a  p'ace  in  our  co- 
lumns. 


Strange  Mode  of  Curing  a  Viciotrs  HonsF,. 
I  have  seen  vicious  horses  in  Egypt  cured  of  the 
habit  of  biting,  by  presenting  lo  them,  while  in  the  act 
of  doing  so,  a  leg  of  mutton  just  taken  from  the  fire; 
the  pain  the  horse  feels  in  biting  through  the  hot 
meat,  causes  il  after  a  few  lessons,  to  abandon  the 
vicious  habit. — Burckhardt. 
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Prices  CvrieiU  in  A'ew   Vork,  January  4. 
Beeswax,  yellow,  21a  — .      Collan,  New  Orleans,  .12 
a  13i;   Ujilaiid,  .lOo  .12;  Alabama,  .12  a  .ISJ.    Votlon 
Bagging,  Hemp,   }d.  .2U  a  .22;  Flax,  .18  o  .19.       Fiax, 

American,  20  a  2.'.  Flaxieed,  1  Liush.  clean,  15.00  a ; 

rough,  M.OO  a  14.26;    flour,  K.  York,  Ijbl.  5.31  a  -. — ; 

Canal,  5. 60  0  5.75;   Ualt.  Howard  St.  6.25  a ;    Kh'd 

city  mills,  6.15  a-. — ;  country,  5.15  o-. — ;    Alcxand'a, 

5.15  a i  Fredericksburg, a ;   Petersburg, 

o ;  Uye  (lour,  3.15  a ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.    3.S2  o  3.15,  per  hhd.   16.50  o G'rntn,  U  lieat, 

North, a  — -;  \  ir.  1.12  a  -■—;   Uye,  North,  .15  a 

80;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .10  o  .14.  Barley,  .65  a  6"; 
Oal3,  South  and  North,  .35  a  — ;  Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu. 
1.00  a  1.5U;  Beans,  1  bu.  10.00  a  12.00;  i'rorisioiis,Bcef, 
mess,  8.62  a  9  50;  prime,  5.62  o  6.00;  cargo,  5.50  a 
5.15;  Fork,  mess,  bbl.  14.50  a  15.25  prime,  10.15  a 
11,25;  Lard,  10  a—. 

BOLTOiN  FARM,  NEAR  BRISTOL,  PENN. 
To  he  Rented. 

That  part  of  Dolton  farm  which  is  in  the  occupation 
of  tlie  present  tenant,  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  including  the 
tenant's  house,  one  of  the  best  barns  in  Pennsylvania, 
an  orchard  of  live  hundred  apple  trees  of  the  best 
fruit,  cider  press,  mill,  &c.  &.c.  will  be  rented  to  a 
tenant  who  can  be  well  recommended  as  a  suitable 
person  to  provide  and  keep  on  the  farm,  only  the  best 
selection  of  every  description  of  stock,  and  who  is 
capable  of  managing  a  hrst  rate  grain  and  dairy  farm. 
The  object  of  the  proprietor  is,  to  introduce  into  his 
neighborhood  the  practice  of  raising  exclusively,  the 
best  of  every  description  of  stock,  for  which  purpose 
Bolton  farm  is  well  adapted  by  the  proper  proportions 
of  meadow  and  upland,  its  conveniences  for  summer 
and  winter,  and  ita  position  for  facility  of  transporta- 
tion by  the  Delaware  canal,  and  Bristol  and  Philadel- 
phia Kail-road.  for  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
kubscribcr  on  the  premises.         JAMES  P.  MUKUIS. 

Dec.  ao,  lb33.  3t. 

POINTER  PUPPIES. 

1  have  for  sale,  four  male  and  three  female  Pointer 
Puppies  littered  22d  November,  they  arc  of  the  very 
best  blood,  and  are  all  most  beautifully  formed,  and 
marked,  being  white  wiih  liver  spots.  Price  §10  each, 
deliverable  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  weaned,  say  lOtu 
of  January.  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

^imerican  Farmir  Establishment. 


CLOVERSEED— AGENCY. 
Those  who  want  Cloverseed,  shall,  by  inclosing  to 
me  the  cash,  have  it  selected  with  the  greatest  care 
and  forwarded  as  directed.  I  do  not  at  present  keep 
the  article,  but  will  purchase  it  on  commission  with 
care  and  punctuality.  This  is  a  good  time  for  procur- 
ing it.  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

ORCHARD  GRASS. 

Is  scarce  and  high.     Those  who  have  any  to  dispose 
of,  can  now  get  a  good  price  for  it      Address 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
Jimer.  Farmer  Establishment. 

DURHAM  BULL  CALF. 
I  have  the  selling  of  a  thoroughbred  Durham  Short- 
horn bull  calf,  four  or  live  months  old,  a  very  line  ani- 
mal, for  J 1 00.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Eslabiishment. 

JACK. 
I  have  for  sale  a  young  Jack,  three  years  old,  and  of 
course  without  an  established   character  as  a  foal  get- 
ter,  but   he   will  be   sold   very  low,  say  $100,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  owner  has  no  use  for  him. 
Address  1.  1-  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Establisltmcnt. 
A  good  Jenny  is  wanted  by  the  ou  iicr  of  this  Jack. 


FRUIT  TKEFS. 
All  orders  for  Fruit  Trees,  will  be  executed  with 
exactness  and  promplilutle,  at  this  Establishment. 

We  have  no  nursery  of  our  own  yet  forward  enough 
to  sell  from,  but,  we  think  we  know  where  to  get 
trees  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  also,  where  to  not  get 
them.  We  charge  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  of  orders,  at  the  nursery  prices.  This  is  the 
best  season  for  transplanting,  and  we  remind  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends,  that  we  are  ready  to  serve  them. 
I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 
American  Farmer  Eslabiishment. 

NEW    CHINESE  MULBERRY. 

(iVuriM  Miilliimilis.) 

1  have  concluded  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  tree,  to 
50  cents  per  plant,  or  gi  per  dozen.  The  public  ought 
to  be  aware  of  the  very  important  difference  between 
trees  of  this  variety  on  their  own  rools,  and  those  en- 
grafted on  White  iMulbcrry  stocks,  one  of  the  former, 
being  worth  a  dozen  of  the  latter. 

Those  I  oU'er,  are  not  only  rooted  plants,  but  of  very 
fine  size  and  shape.  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

YOUNG  HECTOR. 

For  sale,  the  beautiful  bull  Young  Hector,  11  months 
old,  tliree-lourth  Durham  blood,  and  very  promising. — 
Price  $\00.     Apply  to  I.I.HITCHCOCK. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he 
is  prepared  to  supply  his  customers  with  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Borland's  Spring  Concave  THRESHING  M.\- 
CHINE,  which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by 
Col.  Edward  Llojd  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who 
give  it  the  decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing 
Machine  they  have  ever  seen.  I  can  furnish  a  number 
of  these  Threshing  Machines,  now  ready  for  delivery 
separate  from  the  horse  powers. 

1  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  six  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  1  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

1  have  in  store  AGRICCLTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  I  endeavor  H  man- 
ufacture in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  materials, 
and  to  aiford  tliera  on  reasonable  terms  with  a  liberal 
discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  1  have  likewise  on 
hand,  a  general  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
suitable  for  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OR- 
CHARD GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorsey's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately,  Timothy,  Clover  and 
Orchard  GRASS  SEEDS,  lor  which  cash  will  be 
given.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


DURHAM  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
1  have  the  selling  of  a  very  superior  Durham  Short- 
horn bull,  two  years  old.     I'rice  ^ibO — and  of  another, 
four  years  old,  a  first  rate  animal  in  every  respect. — 
Pnce  pbO.    Address  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
iSHRUBS,  &c. 
SINCLAIR  &MOORE,otfer  for  sale  at  their  Nursery, 
three  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Ballimore,  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Bel-Air  roads,  a  very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
and  Catawba;  and  other  Grape  PLANTS  and  CUT- 
TINGS, Also,  ornamental  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
among  which  are  Alorus  MuUicaulis,  and  Italian  While 
Mulberry  for  feeding  Silk  Worms,  Chinese  Alianllius  or 
Tree  of  Heaven,  English  Elm,  Sugar  and  Silver  Leaf 
Maple,  Horse  Cbesnut,  Madeira  Nut  or  English  Walnut, 
Silver  Leaf  Poplar,  Tulip  Tree,  and  a  great  assortment 
of  ROSES  and  other  Ornamental  TREES  and  Shrubs, 
all  of  which  are  larger  and  more  thrifty  tlian  any  of- 
fered to  the  public  heretofore  by  them— (be  season 
proper  for  transplanting  has  arrived,  the  senior  part- 
ner who  resides  at  their  Nursery  and  Farm  will  take 
pleasure  in  showing  to  visiters  their  extensive  planta- 
tions. If  five  hundred  and  upwards  of  Peach  or  Ap- 
ple Trees  are  taken  direct  Irom  the  _Nursery  by  one 
person,  without  packing,  20  per  cent,  will  be  deducted 
from  the  very  low  prices  as  named  in  Nursery  Cata- 
logue for  lS3J,just  published,  which  see  for  further 
particulars;  annexed  to  Catalogue  are  some  useful  in- 
structions on  planting  trees,  time  of  sowing  seed,  &c. 
to  be  had  at  the  Nursery  or  Store,  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  streets,  gratis,  where  orders  if  left  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  care  and  despatch.  Nov.  16. 


BA.ZiTIIVIOR}E:   FSICi:S   CUHRXIN'T. 

Tobacco.— Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  o  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.50.— Crop,  common,  4.00  a  5.00; 
brown  and  red,  4.60  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a   15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a  20.00;  fine  yellow, 

IS. 00  a  25.00— Virginia,  4.00  a Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  4.50  a  8.00.  The  inspections 
of  the  week  comprise  299  hhds.  Maryland;  and  63 
hhds.  Ohio— total  362  hhds. 

Flol'r. — Best  while  wheat  family,  6.15  a  1.25;  2d. 
quality,  6.25  a  6.15;  super  Howard   street,  5.124  "  — i 

(wagon  price,   5.00  a   . ;)  city  mills,  5.25  o   . ; 

cily  mills,  extra,  6.6-'4  a CoRX  Meal,  for  domestic 

use,  1.31  per  100  lbs.;  do.  yellow  kiln  dried,  3.00  per 

bbl.  and  14.00  per  hhd. Grai.m,  red  wheat,  90  o  1.00; 

white  do  1  15  a  1.20. — Corn,  yellow,  55  a  56;  white, 
64  o  55;  in  the  ear,  —  a —  per  bbl.;  RvE,  C5  a  66;  chop 

rye,  per  100  lbs.   1.50  o  Oats,  ;'.5  a  36.— Beans, 

1.60  a . — Peas,  red  eye,  60  a  — ;  black  eye,  16  a 

— ;  lady  peas,  1.00  a Cloverseed,  4.15  a  5.25; 

Timothy,  2.60  a  3.00.— Orchard  Grass,  3.00  a ; 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Gross  2.50  a ;  Herd's,  1.25  a  — 

Lucerne  315  o  —  lb. — Barley,  —  a  Flaxseed, 

1.624  a  '-'O- — Cotton-,  Va.  12  a  13;  Lou.  14  al6;  Alab. 
124  a  14;  Tcnn.  12   a  13;   Upland  124a  13— Whisket, 

hhds.    Ist   p.  25    o   — ;    in  bbls.  24   a    2i{. Wool, 

flashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  10;  American 
Full  Blood,  60  a  65;  three  quarters  do.  45  a  60;  half 
do.  40  a  45;  quarter  do.  31  a  40;  common  34  a  31. — 
Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35;  American 
Full  Blood,  26  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  24  a  26;  half 
do.  22  a  24;  quarter  do.  22  a  24;  common,  22  a  24. — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  $166  a  185;  country,  dew  rotted,  6 
a  1c.   lb.  water  rotted,   1  a    Sc. — Feathers,  314  a  — ; 

Plaster   Paris,   per  ton,    3.15  a ;  ground,    1.314   o 

bbl.— Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

n  36.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  o  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  15.00  a  85.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  6.00  a  1.00.— Oak  wood,  4  50  a  -.— ;  Hickory, 
6.00  a  - ;  Pine,  3.50  a  -. — . 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial,  Hints  on  the  culture  of  the  Scuppernong 
and  other  Grapes;  Employment  indispensable  to  Com- 
fort— How  to  make  Corn  Shuck  Mattresses— ImproTe- 
ment  of  Canal  Navigation — Grapes — Value  of  the 
Erie  Canal — Important  to  Milkmen  — Scraps — On  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  conliniicd.  Improve- 
ments suggested  in  Planting  in  Louisiana;  Culture  in 
Georgia  and  East  Florida— On  Improved  Stock,  tho 
relative  value  of  the  Durham  Shorthorn,  Devon,  and 
Native  cattle — A  Remarkable  Law  in  Vegetable  Life — 
On  Pruning  Trees— Cutting  Timber  and  Scions — On 
the  feeding  and  management  of  Milch  Cows — Economy 
of  Time  and  Systematic  Farming — Treatment  of  Do- 
mestic Animals — Singular  Modes  of  Fattening  Cattle — 
On  Young  Cattle  and  Sucking  Calves— Rules  for  feed- 
ing  Horses  and  Sheep  with  Straw — Nutritive  Matter 
attbrded  by  different  vegetables- Strange  mode  of  cur- 
ing a  Vicious  Horse. — Prices  Current  of  Country  Pro- 
duce in  the  New  Y'ork  and  Baltimore  Market— Adver- 
tisements. 

Special  Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  following  persons  are  autliorijcd  to  act  as  Agents  for  tb© 
Amei  ican  Farmer  in  their  several  places  of  residence: 

JSoslon,  Geo   C.  Barrett,  N.  E.  Farmer  Office. 

Ncw-l'ork,  J.li,Gourl\e,attlie  Post  Office. 

„,,,,..  C  D.  &  G.  Landrelh.  85  Chestnut  street. 

Ph.ladelpltM,  I  [5   J.   F„j.„,u,|i,  MarUc  Court. 

rr.-    L-     .         r^    r.    \  p.  Thompson,  2iooA'Sc//cr. 

WashM-iton,D.  C.  j  j;,|„.„,j  g.  Copley,  JVo/./nt.  Office. 

PetcTshur^,  Va.  Thomas  Colcnian. 

Raletih,  N.  C.  Joseph  Gales  Si  Son. 

Cliarlcston,  S.  C.         W.  H.  Berrelt,  Bookseller. 

Cnmdcn,  S.  C.  P.  Thornton,  Pos(  Master. 

AVu'  Orleans,  Wm.  McKean,  Bookseller 

Nalcttcz,  Mis.  Frederick  Staunlon. 

Port  Gihsoii,  Mis.        Passmore  Hoopes. 

Salem,  N.J.  H.  H.  Elwell. 

General  Jiicnt  for  the  Stale  of  Marjilani!.!:.  B.  Brenan. 

do         do'     for  North  Carolina,  Dr.  \V.  H.  Witliami. 

do        do     for  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
George  Gates,  Collector. 

(J:^  Direction  OF  Letters. — Address  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  itreets. 
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Baltimore,  Kkiday,  Jan.  17,  1834. 

Culture  of  Silk  in  the  West. — The  following 
letter  speaks  encouragingly  ot"  tlie  progress  of  tlie 
culture  ol  silk  in  llie  webtern  states,  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  ait,  so  far  as  the  e.\pcrience  of  the  writer 
enables  him  to  form  an  opinion.  That  the  business 
is  practicalile  and  profitable,  we  have  had  sufficient 
evidence;  and  that  it  will  ultimately  become  one  of 
our  great  objects  of  national  industry,  we  have  no 
doubi.  15ut  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  important 
fact  inculcated  in  the  old  adage — "practice  makes 
perfect."  Hence  we  must  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
produce  the  finer  fabrics  at  first;  nor  must  individual 
producers  of  cocoons  e.vpect  to  be  able  to  produce 
these  liibrics  at  any  time.  They  can  only  be  ex- 
pected from  tlio  looms  and  machinery  where  capital 
fkill  and  varied  experience  shall  have  been  concen- 
trated. VVI.Mt  I'nmily  loom  ever  yet  turned  out  the 
finer  qualities  of  linen  and  cotton?  And  yet  every 
body  admits  the  simplicity  of  the  process  of  produc- 
ing the  more  common  qualities  of  those  fabrics.  It 
should  therefore  be  the  aim  of  those  who  enter  upon 
tlie  culture  of  silk,  to  produce  the  coarser  kmds 
first — sewing  silk,  stockings,  &c.,  as  these  will  pay 
expenses  while  they  are  acquiring  experience  and 
knowledge  in  the  business.  To  the  questions  of  our 
correspondent,  we  reply,  that  what  is  called  coach- 
lace  Jios  is  the  kind  of  unmanufactured  tilk  most  m 
demand  in  Baltimore.  It  is  a  twenty  fibre  thread 
very  partially  twisted,  with  llie  gum  extracted.  Of 
course  it  is  not  raw  silk.  If  well  reeled,  it  is  worth 
eight  to  ten  dollars  a  pound;  though  at  this  time  we 
know  of  no  one  who  wants  to  purchase.  For  sew- 
ing silk,  fifty  fibres  may  be  reeled  together;  but  a 
more  even  thread  will  always  be  obtained  by  reeling 
twenty  fibres,  and  doubling  the  produce  till  the  size 
of  the  thread  desired  be  obtained.  We  will  take 
charge  of  the  silk  to  be  sent  next  year  by  our  cor- 
respondent with  pleasure,  and  use  our  best  exertions 
to  obtain  a  fair  market  for  it;  and  the  more  readily 
BO,  because  it  will  furnish  an  opportunity  for  giving 
valuable  information  to  our  readers  at  large,  as  well 
as  to  our  correspondent. 

Mil.  Hitchcock:         Champaign  Co.  0.,  Jan.  1,  1834. 

Yours  of  the  5th  inst.  was  duly  received,  and  you 
have  my  thanks  for  your  kind  attention.  In  answer 
to  your  request,  I  return  you  a  brief  account  of  my 
career  in  the  silk  raising  business.  I  commenced 
the  business  in  the  spring  of  1830.  Not  having  any 
practical  knowledge  of  it,  I  depended  solely  upon 
such  books  as  I  could  command  for  my  direction: 
until  this  time  I  had  not  seen  a  silkworm.  My  first 
essay  was  instituted  for  no  other  purpose  than  as  a 
mean  of  acquiring  such  experience  as  I  deemed  in- 
dispensable, to  enter  upon  the  business  with  a  view 
to  profit.  Being  as  yet  unprovided  with  the  white, 
I  had  recourse  to  the  native  mulberry, (rnori/s  rubra.) 
I,  however,  procured  some  of  the  seed  of  the  white 
mulberry,  and  have  now  raised  about  a  thousand 
young  trees  suitable  to  set  out.  When  from  these 
1  can  have  a  supply  of  leaves,  I  contemplate  going 
into  the  business  upon  a  more  extensive  scale.  I 
have  thought  of  hedging  in  my  farm  with  wliite  mul- 
berry, for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  a  lasting  inclosure 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  the  leaves  tor  silkworms. 

I  have  raised  three  crops  of  silk,  and  found  no 
difficulty  to  attend  it  which  I  was  not  equal  to. — 
Any  person  of  common  observation  could,  with  very 
slight  experience,  get  along  with  it  well,  I  should 
suppose.  My  family  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  reel 
and  manufacture  it  into  sewing  silk;  but  it  does  not 
command  a  fair  price — probably  because  we  are 
unable  to  give  it  the  colors  most  in  demand. 

If  Cincinnati  afiorded  a  market  for  cocoons,  farm- 
ers here  would  engage  in  the  business  with  avidity. 
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Can  you  inform  me  what  kind  of  raw  silk  com- 
mands the  best  price  in  the  Baltimore  market.' — 
what  the  present  price  is,  and  what  number  of  co- 
coon fibres  should  be  reeled  together  for  the  different 
kinds  of  silk  manufacture.'' 

I  expect  to  be  able  to  send  a  small  quantity  to  the 
Baltimore  market  next  year.  Will  you,  sir,  be  so 
good  as  to  take  charge  of  it,  have  it  inspected,  and 
send  mc  the  result!' 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &lc. 

Seneca  Lapham. 


Mr.  Hitchcock:  Lagrange,  Tenn.  Dec.  20,  1833. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  American  Farmer,*  there 
is  a  publication  in  relation  to  a  crop  of  cotton  said 
to  have  been  produced  in  this  vicmity, purporting  to 
be  an  extract  from  other  prints. 

It  is  a  subject  of  no  little  astonishment  how  so 
palpable  a  hoax  should  have  gained  such  currency. 
Any  southern  planter  will  assure  you  that  it  is  a 
ridiculous  absurdity,  and  carries  on  its  face  loo 
strong  an  impress  of  idle  vaporism  to  deceive  even 
the  most  credulous  of  Parson  Hullums  neighbors, 
(who,  by  the  by,  denies  any  instrumentality  m  giv- 
mg  it  publicity,  as  I  am  informed.) 

The  most  judicious  application  of  labor,  in  west 
Tennessee,  insures  us,  one  season  with  another,  not 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars  p'jr  hand;  and  even 
this  produet  is  by  no  means  common. 

Tliis  communication  is  made  with  no  view  of  dis- 
paragement to  my  neighbor;  but  simply  to  undeceive 
thousands  who  restlessly  wander  from  one  extremity 
of  the  union  to  the  other,  in  pursuit  of  a  country 
where  they  can  live  without  industry,  and  grow  rich 
without  exertions.  RespeclfuUy,  yours, 

A  Fayi-tte  Ma.n. 


Keepikg  a  Daybook. — Both  merchants  and  me- 
chanics are  greatly  indebted  to  their  books  of  ac- 
counts, for  information  and  success  in  the  several 
branches  of  their  business  by  regular  and  correct  en- 
tries. The  transactions  of  every  day  should  be  cor- 
rectly noted.  The  lime  w  hen  you  plough,  sow,  plant, 
mow,  pull  flax,  cut  fuel,  gather  corn,  potatoes,  &.c 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  manure  laid  on  each 
field,  should  be  carefully  noted. 

You  will  then  know  the  season  when  labor  must  be 
done  the  next  year,  in  those  fields,  ai.d  the  kinds  and 
proportions  of  manure  required  iodres>  them.  Farm- 
ers should  weigh  all  their  pork,  beef,  butter  and 
cheese;  and  measure  all  tlieir  grain,  corn,  potatoes, 
&.C.  and  indeed,  every  article  they  lay  up  lor  winter 
and  also  the  time  when  ihey  kill  ilieir  creatures  and 
the  food  on  which  they  weie  lulled.  This  will  show 
the  quantity  they  consume,  what,  and  how  much  they 
may  have  to  dispose  of.  Days  un  which  they  hire 
laborers;  the  labor  performed  on  ihote  days,  and  the 
price  paid  for  that  labor,  sin  uld  be  entered.  This 
will  show  what  lime  and  labor  must  be  performed 
the  next  year,  the  price  of  it,  and  tlie  money  which 
may  be  wanted  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  farm. 
Every  farmer  should  mark  the  day  on  which  his  cows, 
mares,  &c.  associate  with  the  male  of  the  seveial 
kinds;  he  will  then  be  able  lo  provide  proper  room, 
&.C.  for  the  reception  of  their  young  and  to  attend  lo 
their  keeping  in  due  season,  and  which  ought  lo  be  a 
little  better  than  common,  at  thusj  periods.  For 
want  of  this  attention  multitudes  ot'  calves,  lambs, 
pigs,  &c.  are  annually  lost.  'J'he  ages  of  lambs, 
calves,  colls,  v'lic.  should  be  can  fully  noted,  and  the 
weight  of  them  when  killed;  as  ihis  will  point  out 
those  ewes,  cows,  Stc.  which  are  b.st  for  breeders; 
which  is  a  very  mateiial  hrunch  of  knowledge,  in  re- 
gard to  the  growth  and  value  ola  stot-k  of  ealtle.  In 
short,  ihe  farmer  should  note  the  business  of  every 
day,  how  and  where  he  )iasseil  it,  and  what  the 
weather  was;  and  he  should  not  forget,  that  so  much 
of  the  goodness  of  the  crops  depends  upon  early  and 
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seasonable  cultivation,  that  he  had  better  give  any 
price  fur  labor  than  be  belated;  more  depends  on  this 
than  farmers  in  general  seem  to  be  sensible  of  Flax 
sowed  early,  will  have  a  better  coat,  and  more  seed 
than  when  sowed  lale.  Bailey  sowed  early  will  not 
be  liable  to  blast  and  mildew;  and  Indian  cum  plant- 
ed and  hoed  in  good  season,  will  not  be  so  liable  to 
suffer  from  drought,  and  from  frosts,  and  will  be  full- 
er and  heavier,  than  when  planted  late,  poorly 
ploughed,  and  indifferently  hoed.  Gr.iss  land  on 
which  manure  is  spread  early  will  yield  a  much  bet- 
ter crop,  than  if  spread  late,  and  one  load  of  grass, 
cut  when  ripe,  and  belbre  it  withers  and  lurns  white 
in  the  field,  will  be  of  more  value  than  two  loads  of 
the  same  kind,  cut  after  it  is  ripe,  dried  away  and 
weather-beaten;  it  has  lost  iis  juices  in  Ibis  state, 
which  is  all  that  is  valuable.  Our  summers  are  so 
short,  that  every  possible  advantage  should  be  taken 
for  early  cultivation;  fur  negligence  and  inattention 
ill  the  spring,  will  certainly  be  followeil  by  cold  and 
hunger  the  followinir  winter. 

But  lo  return.  A  farmer  should  keep  a  careful  en- 
try ol  all  the  fodder,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  each 
kind;  tor  he  may  wish  lo  winter  a  cow  or  two  extra- 
ordinary— and  an  account  of  the  manure  made  by 
his  swine,  by  scraping  of  the  roads,  his  yards,  by 
mud,  barn  dung,  &c.  for  this  will  show  him  at  once 
how  much  land  lo  break  up,  and  the  strength  he  will 
have  for  the  next  year's  cultivation;  if  lie  neglects 
this  branch  of  good  husbandry;  he  cannot  expect  to 
form  a  just  estimate,  e.lher  ot  the  labor  or  profits  of 
the  next  year.  To  avail  himself  of  the  advantages 
which  stand  connected  with  his  siluation  and  farm,  he 
must  attend  lo  Ihese  things,  many  of  which  may  ap- 
pear of  little  or  of  no  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
mass  of  farmers;  but  they  certainly  deserve  their 
very  serious  attention.  Laborers,  unless  upon  some 
urgent  occasions  should  never  he  hired  by  the  month, 
nor  even  for  a  single  day,  in  the  ninler  season;  when 
the  days  are  shorr,  cold  and  s'ormy,  and  when  an  in- 
dustrious man  can  hardly  earn  his  livino-.  The 
quantity  of  pork,  beef,  cider,  and  other  provisions 
expended,  in  other  words,  almost  thrown  away,  by 
this  imprudent  practice,  will  certainly  be  misted,  and 
severely  felt  in  the  following  spring  and  summer,  un- 
less an  additional  stock  of  each  be  laid  up  to  support 
it  in  the  fall  preceding.  The  farmer  may  hire  labor 
in  ihe  spring,  lo  gel  a  good  crop  in  due  season;  in  the 
summer,  to  secure  his  grass,  and  in  Ihe  fall  of  the 
year,  to  gather  in  his  harvest,  but  not  in  the  winter, 
when  nothing  can  be  raised,  either  for  the  use  of  man 
or  beast. 

And  I  here  observe,  that  every  farmer  should  en- 
deavor lo  cultivate  and  lake  care  of  his  own  lands; 
and  not  let  the  profits  of  Ihein  depend  on  hirelings, 
more  than  he  cannot  possibly  avoid.  And  he  should 
never  work  within  doors,  while  any  thing  can  be  done 
to  advantage  without;  nor  set  himself  or  his  la- 
borers to  that  work  in  fair,  which  can  be  done  in 
foul  weather. — JVtiv  England  Farmer. 


(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
BLACK  tongue  in  noiisEs. 
Preventive,  'lake  one  ounce  of  assafoelida,  divide 
it  inlo  two  parts,  wrap  ihem  in  clean  linen  rags,  and 
and  nail  one  part  in  the  bottom  of  the  manger°where 
the  horse  is  fed,  the  other  in  Ihe  bottom  of  the  bucket 
in  which  it  is  watered.  These  will  last  for  three 
months  A  small  jiiece  confined  lo  the  bridle  bit 
when  ihe  horse  goes  from  home  will  act  as  a  preven- 
tive. 

Cure  when  the  disease  has  cmimenced.  Take  one 
pint  of  castor  oil.  two  ounces  balsam  copaiva,  two 
ounces  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  let  these  ingredients  be 
well  mixed  in  a  bottle  and  o-iven. 

^y|||ptllms  of  the  disease,  are  soreness  in  ihu 
mouth,  tongue  red,  raw  in  spots,  slaverin". 

All,  but  especially  the  covetous,  think  their  oondi 
lion  the  hardest. 
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(From  the  Easton  Gazette.) 

ON  MANURES. 

Jl  paper  read  by  a  member  before  ike  Asncullural 
Board  for  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary  I  at  ul  upon  the 
mbjecl  of  Manures — and  ordered  to  be  presented  for 
publication. 

Resources  nf  manures  formed  by  nature  are  all-im- 
portant to  the  farmer,  and  these  should  be  dilin-enlly 
searched  for,  and  their  contents  daily  distributed  over 
the  arable  lands. 

1.  Marsh  mud,  low  bottom  lands,  and  doposites  of 
fossil  shells,  commonly  called  shell  marl,  are  my  only 
natural  sources  of  manure.  I  prefer  tliis  marl  in  the 
first  instance,  because  it  contains  lime  which  furnish- 
es the  earth  with  an  essential  ingredient  to  enable  it 
to  produce  well,  and  aids  the  action  of  all  other  ma- 
nures that  may  be  applied  afterwards.  Some  of  these 
deposites  of  fossil  shells  are  much  richer  with  lime 
than  others — of  those  I  have,  si.x  hundred  bushels,  as 
dug  out  of  the  bank  or  pit,  to  the  acre  will  produce 
evident  and  salutary  effects — and  after  a  moderate 
dressing  of  the  same  land  with  any  vegetable  or  animal 
matter,  the  same  quantity  of  shell  marl  may  be  again 
applied  with  additional  advantage.  A  further  appli- 
cation of  marl  than  this  I  have  no  experience  of,  and 
1  incline  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  this  is  enough 
marl  for  some  time. 

Of  salt  marsh  mud  there  is  a  great  variety.  My 
e-xperience  teaches  me  that  some  of  it  is  good  manure, 
and  that  some  does  not  seem  to  be  worth  hauling — all 
had  better  be  spread  as  early  after  hauling  out  as  pos- 
sible. Marsh  mud  should  be  distinguished  from 
marsh  turf.  This  last,  according  to  my  experience, 
is  of  little  value  unless  it  is  first  burned  or  deposited 
in  a  feeding  yard  or  cowpen — but  it  is  said  that  others 
have  witnessed  different  and  better  results  from  marsh 
turf.  I  am  told  that  this  turf  dug  up  and  immediately 
thrown  into  bulk  mixed  with  lime  in  warm  weather, 
becomes  decomposed  in  the  course  of  the  season  and 
is  then  excellent  manure — I  am  now  making  this  ex- 
periment. 

Low,  rich  bottom  land  is  known  to  all  as  good  fer- 
tilizing matter;  a  great  deal  of  it  is  the  deposile  of  rich 
soil  washed  down  by  torrents;  other  of  it  again  is  gra- 
dually reclaimed  morass  enriched  with  various  annual 
accumulations  of  vegetable  matter.  There  is  some- 
times to  be  found  a  gravelly,  poor  morass,  on  which  ve- 
getation seems  principally  to  be  supported  by  moisture 
alone.  Such  low  bottom  is  neillicr  worth  reclaiming 
nor  hauling  out.  There  are  some  things,  such  as 
cranberries  and  some  medicinal  plants  that  are  adapted 
to  such  soils,  and  fur  such  alone  are  they  fit. 

Of  common  sail  marsh  mud  1  have  put  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  single  horse  cart  loads — it  is  heavy 
and  Ihe  loads  not  large. 

The  mode  of  using  marl,  salt  marsh  mud,  and  bot- 
tom land  is  pretty  much  the  same.  All  are  better  for 
exposure,  and  all  are  generally  spread  over  the  ground 
at  all  times  before  ploughing  it,  but  the  earlier  the 
better.  Some  of  the  salt  marsh  mud  has  been  found 
too  acrid,  and  has  totally  destroyed  all  vegetation  for 
a  lime  where  it  was  spread — this  is  probably  owing  to 
excess  of  salt,  and  the  land  afterwards  recovers. 

Of  fresh  water  marsh  I  have  no  knowledge,  but 
presume  it  is  similar  in  its  effects  to,  and  ought  to  bo 
applied  as,  the  fertilizing  matter  from  low  bottom 
lands,  and  in  the  same  quantity. 

2d  and  3d.  The  means  of  making  inanure  may  vary 
on  different  farms,  but,  generally,  they  are  the  same. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  abundant  enough 
on  every  farm  to  furnish  daily  useful  einployment 
throughout  the  year.  As  the  second  interrogatory 
before  the  Board  relates  to  the  means  of  making  ma- 
nures, and  the  third  to  the  system  of  applying  them, 
my  view  shall  embrace  both. 

The  first  means  of  making  manure  is  litterinjr  the 


farm  yard  well,  where  your  cattle  are  to  be  fed  before 
you  begin  to  feed,  and  add  fresh  dry  litter  regularly 
whenever  the  yard  becomes  wet.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  this  manure  (always  esteemed  very  good) 
(iepenil  upon  the  care  taken  of  the  cattle.  Whoever 
lies  gns  to  increase  his  manure  and  take  good  care  of 
his  cattle,  will  litter  well  and  commence  feeding  as 
early  in  the  autumn  as  the  cattle  can  be  induced  to 
feed,  giving  moderate  quantities  of  food  at  first — and 
he  will  continue  littering  and  feeding  always  to  the 
first  of  May,  and  as  long  afterwards  as  he  can  find 
provender  and  get  his  stock  to  eat  it.  It  is  an  evi- 
dence of  ignorance,  inattention,  or  want  of  judgment, 
when  a  farmer  tells  you  he  can't  begin  to  feed  early, 
lest  his  provender  should  not  hold  out;  or,  that  he  had 
not  provender  to  feed  in  the  spring  as  long  as  the  cat- 
tle would  eat  it — for  every  farmer  ought  to  know  how 
many  cattle  he  has,  and  what  is  necessary  to  feed 
them  well,  and  he  should  provide  it.  If  the  seasons 
forbid  this,  he  should  sell  off  a  portion  of  his  fat  stock 
early  in  autumn  and  reduce  tliem  to  the  number  that 
he  can  feed  properly. 

Proper  attention  to  bedding  horses  and  cleaning  sta- 
bles, affords  the  finest  source  of  the  strongest  manure 
produced  by  horses  well  taken  care  of;  and  the  milch 
cows  for  winter's  use,  and  work  oxen,  which  ought 
all  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  add  much  to  the 
bulk  of  manure. 

In  summer,  soiling  horses,  milch  cows,  oxen,  (and 
if  it  can  be  extended  to  the  out  cattle  so  much  the  bet- 
ter) furnishes  much  rich  manure  when  they  can  be  well 
littered,  and  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  the 
most  economical  way  of  feeding  thegrass  upon  a  given 
quantity  of  land.  Soiling  hogs  too  in  a  littered  pen 
produces  much  and  good  manure. 

In  fattening  hogs,  as  is  the  custom  in  our  country, 
in  a  good  sized  pen,  a  vast  deal  of  fine  manure  may 
be  made  in  these  pens  during  that  period  by  hauling 
marsh  turf  and  litter  of  all  sorts  into  them,  before  you 
commence  feeding,  and  then  feeding  on  that — the 
whole  becomes  a  mass  of  rich  matter  in  the  course  of 
fattening  the  hogs  and  is  in  fine  state,  the  next  spring, 
for  every  purpose  to  which  manure  is  applied. 

In  some  retired  spot,  close  at  hand  to  the  kitchen 
and  poultry  yard,  a  common  square  pen  should  be 
made,  say  sixteen  feet  square;  to  receive  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  yard  and  grounds  about  the  house,  which 
are  to  be  kept  clean  for  decency  and  health — to  re- 
i  ceive  the  sweepings  from  the  poultry,  house  and 
yard — the  filth  taken  from  all  out  houses — the  cast 
off  contents  of  all  tubs,  pots,  ley  hoppers  and  vessels 
of  every  sort,  meat  liquor  and  soap  suds  excepted,  at 
the  times  when  the  first  is  boiled  up  with  food  for 
pigs,  and  the  last  is  particularly  applied  to  grape  vines 
and  fruit  trees,  for  both  of  which  it  is  eminently  use- 
ful. The  manure  collected  in  this  receptacle  is  the 
richest  of  all  made  on  the  farm,  and  where  due  at- 
tention is  paid  to  it,  the  quantity  is  incalculably  great. 

Whatever  may  be  the  natural  sources  of  manure 
with  which  a  farm  abounds,  the  mode  of  making  it  in 
fold  yards,  feeding  pens,  reservoirs,  &.c.  ought  never 
to  be  neglected.  As  ample  stores  of  manure  are  es- 
sential to  abundant  production,  and  as  that  made  from 
the  stock  is  among  the  best  produced,  the  labor  and 
arrangements  of  the  farin  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
afford  a  sufficiency  of  labor  for  hauling  out  constantly 
from  the  natural  resources,  as  well  as  for  making  and 
hauling  out  the  nian\ire  from  slock  yards,  stable  and 
reservoirs.  The  cultiva'ion  of  the  earth  without  re- 
gularly manuring  it  is  a  misapplication  of  lime  and 
labor —  it  impoverishes  man  and  reduces  the  soil  in- 
stead of  enriching  the  one  and  improving  the  other. 

As  In  the  mode  of  applying  manure  which  seems 
to  be  the  object  of  inquiry  in  the  3d  and  iSth  in- 
terrogatory, much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
different  farmers.  All  agree  that  manure,  however 
applied,  is  ultimately  useful— but  ns  the  inquiry  seems 
to  be  into  the  application  of  manure  to  do  the  most 
good  to  the  growing  crop,  this  is  the  precise  point 
upon  which  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists. 


Men  of  wealth  can  by  the  force  of  money  accom- 
plish any  thing  on  a  farm  that  is  practicable — they  can 
buy  land  at  high  prices  and  e.xpend  enormous  sums 
of  money  in  buying  manures  and  in  other  improvements 
and  embellishments.  However  good  and  creditable 
this  may  be  to  the  fortunate  proprietor,  it  adds  but 
little  to  the  welfare  and  instruction  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural community,  because  few  can  follow  such  ex- 
amples. To  render  true  benefit  to  agriculture,  plans 
ought  to  be  such  that  the  great  majority  of  farmers 
may  be  able  to  adopt  them — such  as  are  williin  the 
means  of  ordinary  tenants  and  farmers  upon  a  small 
scale,  whose  whole  and  sole  dependence  is  upon  their 
farms.  Whosoever  will  teach  these  men  to  live  in 
comfort  and  to  grow  richer  by  improving  their  lands 
and  increasing  their  crops  annually  will  be  really  a 
benefactor. 

Manure  is  the  great  agent  for  the  increase  of  crops — 
we  desire  to  know  how  we  shall  employ  this  agent  to 
afford  us  the  greatest  yearly  income.  A  good  direc- 
tion is  furnished  us  in  the  maxim  of  a  very  useful 
agriculturist  of  our  own  time  and  county  in  this  par- 
ticular, which  is  "to  extend  a  given  quantity  of  ma- 
nure over  as  great  a  portion  of  the  tield  cultivated  as 
possible,  so  as  to  cause  the  field  to  yield  an  improved 
quantity  of  crop,  the  ground  being  left  better  after 
the  crop  than  it  was  before" — such  a  course  systema- 
tically and  unremittingly  pursued,  will,  no  doubt,  ac- 
complish the  object  of  improving  crops  and  lands. — 
But  this  direction  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
quantity  of  manure  per  acre — the  question  how  and 
when  it  is  best  to  apply  manure,  whether  superficially, 
or  to  have  it  immediately  turned  under — whether  late 
or  early,  still  recurs — and  we  are  also  to  inquire 
whether  perfectly  decomposed  manure  is  best,  or  at 
what  lesser  stage  of  decomposition  it  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  apply  it. 

Many  farmers  have  thought  that  the  sooner  the 
manure  is  incorporated  with  the  enrlh  in  the  fields  af. 
ter  it  is  hauled  out,  the  more  enriched  the  ground  be- 
comes, and  consequently  the  more  capable  of  bearing 
a  crop — supposing  that  all  exposure  to  sun  and  air 
caused  an  exhalation  of  its  fertilizing  particles. 

Others  on  the  contrary  contend,  that  the  volatile 
particles  of  manure  are  comparatively  very  small  and 
that  such  loss  is  unworthy  of  regard — that  the  enrich- 
ing qualities  of  manure  are  rather  disposed  to  gravi- 
tate and  sink,  and  therefore  they  prefer  their  most  su- 
perficial application. 

To  discuss  this  question  philosophically  is  not  my 
design.  I  prefer  to  leave  that  to  others  of  more  sci- 
ence and  more  leisure.  I  shall  only  offer  my  own 
experience  as  ascertained  by  my  own  fallible  judg- 
ment and  add  a  few  suggestions. 

When  manures  are  designed  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  earth  by  turning  them  in  immediately,  soil  and 
season  will  produce  a  difference.  Soil  of  louse  tex- 
ture not  sandy,  but  sufficiently  adhesive  to  retain 
what  is  mixed  with  it,  manured  in  moist  seasons,  will 
sooner  possess  itself  of  tlie  qualities  of  the  manure 
than  close,  adhesive,  stubborn  soils  will  if  manured  in 
dry  seasons.  The  loose  textured  soil  will  permit  the 
qualities  of  the  manure  most  easily  to  pervade  it,  as 
it  is  easier  to  penetrate  a  soft  than  a  hard  body,  and 
the  moist  condition  of  the  earth  will  afford  attractions 
on  all  sides  of  every  particle  of  the  manure  to  aid  in 
its  diffusion — the  soil  then  that  soonest  possesse-;  itself 
of  the  qualities  of  the  manure  will  be  soonest  ready  to 
impart  it. 

By  spreading  and  ploughing  in  your  manure  as  you 
cart  it  out  into  the  field,  you  certainly  guard  against 
the  loss  of  evaporation,  be  it  little  or  much — and  hav- 
ing your  manure  thus  intermixed,  with  your  soil,  the 
whole  superficcs  or  rather  the  top  of  your  field  is,  for 
a  few  inches,  in  some  degree  a  bpd  of  compost. — 
Whether  the  most  fertilizing  particles  of  the  manure 
have  the  greatest  tendency  to  gravitate  or  fly  off,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say — but  as  soon  as  the  manure  is  mi.x- 
pd  lip  with  the  soil,  I  conclude  that  the  earth  acts  as  an 
absorbent  and  that  all  the  qualities  of  the  manure  are 
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thus  made  to  be  diffused  through  and  to  become  in- 
corporated with  the  earth  with  which  it  is  intermixed. 
Thoroughly  rotted  manure  being  most  desirable,  will 
soonest  become  incorporated  with  the  earth,  and  will 
therefore  be  soonest  ready  to  act — whether  its  action 
will   be  longest  or  strongest  is  yet  to  be  inquired  into. 

Upon  two  different  pieces  of  land  I  have  tor  a  dozen 
years  past  pursued  a  different  course  with  manures 
composed  of  the  same  materials — taken  from  the  farm 
yards  and  stables.  On  one  of  these  which  was  the 
best  land  of  the  two,  and  generally  of  a  lively,  loamy 
soil,  I  have  carried  out  the  farm  yard  and  stable  ma- 
nure after  it  had  been  all  collected  together  and  thrown 
into  a  heap  for  a  twelve  month,  by  w'hich  time  it  was 
completely  decomposed.  On  the  other  piece  of  land, 
which  is  generally  a  stiff  white  oak  clay,  I  have  al- 
ways carried  out  the  same  manures  the  spring  next 
succeeding  the  winter  that  they  had  been  accumu- 
lated— and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  latter 
piece  of  land  has  been  improved  the  most  and  that  the 
crops  (particularly  that  of  wheat)  have  been  quite  as 
good  notwithstanding  the  original  disparity  of  the 
lands.  The  size  of  the  fields  on  the  two  pieces  of 
land  are  not  very  unequal,  and  the  quantity  of  farm 
yard  manure  made  on  each  not  differing  much.  On 
both  pieces  there  was  a  free  use  of  marl  during  the 
time. 

The  application  of  manure  on  the  surface  as  used 
here,  is  lo  tup  dress  grass  and  wheat  in  winter  and 
spring — and  on  Indian  corn  after  it  is  up  and  cleared. 
In  the  case  of  the  wheat  and  grass  it  is  completely  a  top 
dressing — but  in  the  case  of  the  corn,  the  manure  is  first 
exposed  on  the  surface  and  is  turned  in  the  first 
ploughing  that  is  given  to  the  corn  after  it  is  put 
around  the  hill.  That  manure,  thus  applied,  may 
produce  improvement  in  both  the  crops  of  wheat  and 
corn  may  be  very  probable— but  whether  it  improves 
it  most  by  this  mode,  or  by  an  earlier  inlermixtu;e 
with  the  earth  can  only  be  determined  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  equal  quantities  of  like  manure  on  the  same 
soil,  in  the  same  year,  on  the  two  different  pieces  of 
land. 

I  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  sun  and  air 
exhaled  much  of  the  good  qualities  of  farm  yard  and 
stable  manures,  and  have  therefore  always  turned 
them  into  the  ground  as  fast  as  they  were  carted  out, 
and  rolled  thegronnd  immediately  to  prevent  a  further 
escape  of  the  volatile  particles.  Believing  too  that 
the  decomposition  of  my  half  rotted  manure  had  bet- 
ter go  on  and  be  perfectly  intermixed  with  the  soil  of 
ray  field,  rather  than  suffer  it  to  lake  place  in  its  own 
bulk,  1  prefer  carting  it  out  and  ploughing  it  in,  in  that 
slate,  particularly  as  the  whole  is  accomplished  by 
once  handling  and  once  carting  it.  In  dull,  heavy, 
clay  soils,  the  action  of  half  rotted  manure,  in  its  pro- 
gress to  complete  decomposition,  seems  lo  dispose  the 
stiff  soil  to  become  more  easily  pulverized.  So  half 
rotted  manure  on  soils  dry  and  sandy  being  apt  to  bury 
any  crop  to  which  it  is  applied,  I  would  use  well 
rotted  manures  alone  upon  such  lands. 

The  turning  in  of  green  crops  for  manure,  such  as 
clover,  buckwheat  or  Indian  corn,  to  which  is  now  ad- 
ded the  cow  pea,  is  by  some,  considered  an  eligible  plan 
of  manuring.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  effect  of 
turning  in  more  than  two  of  these  crops,  viz:  clover 
and  buckwheat,  and  from  these  I  have  seen  great 
good  effects.  On  soils  where  plaster  of  Paris  acts 
certainly  and  powerfully,  nothing  can  point  out  the 
road  to  abundance  and  wealth  more  directly,  or  upon 
less  difEcult  terms  than  the  use  of  clover,  and  plaster. 
But  all  depends  upon  doing  things  right.  The  crop 
of  clover  shades  the  ground  well,  and  loses,  under 
any  circumstances,  much  of  the  foliage  from  its  stock 
on  the  ground— it  has  also  a  large  and  long  tap  root 
that  mellows  the  stiff  earth  by  penetrating  deeply  into 
its  bosom  and  imparts  much  vegetable  substance  to  it 
when  it  decays.  The  time  for  turning  in  the  clover 
for  manure  is  the  question.  My  opinion  is  that  turn- 
ing in  clover  as  soon  as  it  is  first  in  blossom,  as  is  often 
done,  is  getting  but  a  very  moderate  portion  of  the 


benefit  which  it  might  be  made  to  yield  if  it  was  suf- 
fered to  grow  and  mature  completely  on  the  ground. 
When  the  clover  is  quite  brown,  and  the  stalk  instead 
of  being  juicy  and  full  of  water  become  ligorious,  the 
whole  growth  Imparls  strong  substantial  vegetable 
matter  to  be  intermixed  with  the  earth;  but  in  its  green 
state,  affords  little  else  than  water.  Keeping  clover 
up  and  pieventing  any  stock  from  feeding  on  it— suffer- 
ing the  first  crop  to  fall  and  the  second  to  grow  up 
through  It,  and  so  on  in  succession,  is  a  certain  mode 
of  enriching  lands  rapidly  and  thoroughly.  Generally, 
the  quantity  of  seed  for  an  acre  of  clover  will  not  cost 
more  than  seventy-five  cents,  and  the  loss  of  the  use 
of  such  land  for  pasture,  before  it  is  improved  is  very 
inconsiderable.  To  compare  such  loss  with  the  gain 
that  would  accrue  in  the  increase  of  crops  from  such 
lands  after  lying  under  clover  for  two  years,  would 
certainly  be  measuring  a  trivial  loss  with  a  great 
gain. 

Buckwheat  will  also  render  much  service  in  this 
way,  by  seeding  it  early  it  will  mature,  producing  a 
crop  according  to  strength  of  land  and  season,  which 
when  ripe,  may  be  rolled  down  and  turned  in,  and  a 
second  crop  will  immediately  spring  from  this  turning 
in,  that  may  also  be  rolled  down  and  turned  in  ready 
for  wheat  fallow  that  autumn.  1  have  never  known 
the  benefit,  in  one  year,  from  buckwheat  thus  ma- 
naged, to  be  equal  to  that  derived  from  clover  kept  up 
the  summer  and  autumn  after  it  is  seeded  and  the  whole 
of  the  succeeding  year.  Yet  1  have  seen  most  advan- 
tageous results  from  the  buckwheat  in  the  subsequent 
crop  of  wheat. 

i  have  no  experience  of  the  effect  from  green  crops  of 
Indian  corn  or  oats  turned  in,  but  should  suppose  that 
little  good  result  could  be  expected  from  them  in  con- 
sequence of  their  immature  state.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  cow  pea,  but  could  readily  believe  from  what  I 
learn  of  its  growth,  (rank  and  luxuriant,  filled  with 
leaves,  growing  large  pods  full  of  oily  peas)  that  it 
would  answer  well  if  suffered  to  mature  before  it  is 
turned  under.  Inquiry  and  experiment  upon  this  sub- 
ject would  be  well  made  by  the  board. 

There  is  a  very  common  pea  or  bean  which  gro>vs 
luxuriantly  with  abundance  of  large  leaves  and  long 
pods  filled  with  peas  that  are  exceedingly  rich  and 
oily  when  ripe,  called  the  crowder  that  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  used  as  a  fertilizer  like  the  cow  pea,  would 
be  productive  of  very  good  results,  and  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  among 
their  practicable  experiments,  to  give  a  trial  to  this 
growth  of  our  own  country  so  commonly  cultivated 
yet  so  little  regarded,  except  among  the  laboring  peo- 
ple as  an  article  of  strong  rich  food. 

Regarding  manure  as  the  great  and  essential  princi- 
ple in  agriculture;  without  which  the  best  skill  and 
practice  must  annually  suffer  diminution  in  its  returns 
and  rewards,  it  is  dificult  to  account  why  it  is  so  much 
neglected,  when  the  means  of  procuring  it  are  so  va- 
rious, so  easy  and  so  ample.  To  ascribe  it  lo  sloth  and 
indolence  would  probably  be  injustice.  I  know  no 
more  true  and  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  it  than 
in  our  error  in  the  distribution  of  labor  on  our  farms, 
proceeding  from  another  error  in  cultivating  too  much 
land.  The  true  measure  of  what  ought  to  be  cultivated 
is  what  can  be  mamircd — and  if  what  can  be  manured  is 
alone  cultivated  and  rests  under  clover  kept  up,  whilst 
all  the  other,  or  such  other  means  of  manuring  as  we 
have  adverted  to  or  practised  upon  the  remaining  fields 
in  turn,  the  farm  musX  be  rapidly  and  substantially  im- 
proved amply  to  repay  all  labor  and  expense  thus 
laid  out  upon  it. 


Why  do  pearl-ash  and  water  remove  grease  spots? 

Because  the  pearl  ash  unites  chemically  with  the 
grease,  forming  a  species  of  soap,  which  easily 
washes  out. 

Why  is  pipe-clay  used  for  scouring  cloth? 

Because  pure  clay,  or  alumina,  has  great  affinity 
for  greasy  substances. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
ON  THE  SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 
Dear  Sir:  Rockey  Grove,  JlbbevUle  District,  1833. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  smut  in  wheat  by 
men  of  science,  as  well  as  by  experienced  and  skillful 
agriculturists,  and  such  very  opposite  opinions  are  held 
on  the  subject,  thai  it  would   be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  attempt  more  than  merely  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  different  opinions  about  it,  and  means  recommend- 
ed for  extirpating  it.     This  much,  perhaps,  may  be 
acceptable  to  some  of  the  readers  of  your  very  useful 
juur.nal,  who  may  not  have  met  with  the  productions 
above  alluded  to,  or  may  not  retain  in  their  memories 
the  steep  recommended.     Many  persons  believe  that 
the  smut,  lot  it  have  originated  how  it  may,  is  a 
highly    contagious    disease,    communicable   to   pure 
wheat  in  a  variety  of  wajs,by  putting  it  into  a  sack, 
or  laying  it  on  the  floor,  in  or  on  which  smutted  wheat 
has  been,  or  by   threshing  or  winnowing  machines, 
and  in  short,  by  such  various  insidious  means,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  guard  against  it  without  the  aid  of 
washes,  styptics.  Sic,  but  by  the  use  of  which  it  may 
be  effectually   guarded  against,  or  extirpated,  some 
say  the  first  year,  others  in  two  or  three  years.     On 
the  other  hand,  many  deny  that  it  is  contagious,  and 
contend,  that  smut  is  occasioned  by  the  state  of  the 
weather;  by  the  situation  of  the  land;  by  the  nature 
of  soil;  by  the  puncture  of  the  grain  while  green  by  a 
bug;  by  sowing  it  in  the  dark  of  the  moon;  and  by  va- 
rious other  causes  different  from  contagion,  and  that 
washes,  steeps,   &c.  will  not  have  any  effect.     An 
English  writer,  who  appears  to  be  an  intelligent  man 
as  well  as  an  experienced  agriculturist,  and  who  holds 
the  former  opinion,  recommends  any  person  having 
doubts  on  the  subject,  to  take  a  few  handsl'uU  of  per- 
fectly clean  and  pure  wheat,  wash  it  well  in  pure 
water  and  sow  a  part  of  it  in  some  convenient  place; 
then  to  put  the  remainder  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  fine  black  dust  of  smut  into  a  small  bag,  shake  them 
well  together,  and  after  letting  it  remain  in  the  bag  a 
day  or  two  to  dry,  sow  it  at  a  distance  from  the  other, 
and  the  produce  of  the  two  different  sowings  will,  he 
says,  remove  all  doubt. 

If  it  is  a  contagious  disease,  it  is  important  that 
every  agriculturist  who  grows  wheat  should  be  con- 
vinced of  it,  and  a  more  simple  method  of  ascertaining 
it  cannot  well  be  atibrded.  As  far  as  my  own  expe- 
rience goes,  I  can  only  say,  that  washing  in  pure  wa- 
teralone  will  not  in  two  years  remove  the  smut,  though 
it  appears  to  prevent  its  increase,  if  it  does  not  diminish 
it;  and  that  the  Lawler,  which  I  havesowed  for  several 
years  without  changing  the  seed,  in  the  dark  as  well 
as  light  of  the  moon,  in  the  different  situations  and 
soils,  and  which  has,  during  its  growth,  experienced 
every  variety  of  weather,  has  not  the  smut — the 
Lawler  was  free  from  it  when  I  got  it;  the  other, 
which  was  the  Haley,  was  not.  From  all  that  I 
have  read,  heard,  and  observed,  I  cannot  but  believe 
the  smut  to  be  contagious,  and  that  it  can  be  lessened, 
if  not  extirpated,  by  washing  the  wheat  well,  and 
steeping  it  in  some  one  of  the  solutions  recommended, 
and  shall  in  future  act  upon  this  opinion;  though  I 
readily  admit  that  it  may  commence  in  some  other 
way.  There  are  many  kinds  of  steeps  recommended, 
amongst  which,  solutions  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  said  to  be  very  efficacious,  but  as  these  would  be 
destructive  to  the  seed  in  unskilful  hands,  I  shall  take 
no  further  notice  of  them.  The  preparation  of  arse- 
nic may  also  be  effectual,  but  its  use  for  this  purpose 
has  occasioned  no  little  mischief.  The  undermention- 
ed steeps  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  said  to  be  effica- 
cious, and  the  materials  of  some  of  them  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  farmer.  Before  any  of  them  are  used, 
however,  the  wheat  should  be  well  washed,  and  in 
washing,  the  refuse  and  light  grains  should  be  skim- 
ed  off,  the  wheat  well  rubbed  and  the  water  changed 
until  that  which  is  ponied  off  the  wheat  is  as  pure  as 
it  was  when  poured  on;  or  it  may  be  placed  into  close 
wicker  or  hamper  baskets,  immeised  into  running  wa- 
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ter,  we'll  slirred,  shook,  and  the  rtfuse  skimmed  off; 
fur  though  the  washing  alone  will  not  remove  the 
smut  altogether,  yet  it  is  a  great  au.xiliary.  After 
the  wheat  is  well  washed;  put  it  into  a  barrel  or  tub, 
and  i)uur  on  ii,  until  it  is  covered,  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing sleeps  or  preparations. 

1.  JNIake  a  pickle  or  brine  of  salt  and  water  strung 
enough  to  lloat  a  new  laid  egg;  iu  which  the  wheat 
should  lemain  iit  least  twelve  hours.  Tiie  pickle 
when  drained  off  with  an  addition  of  a  little  more 
salt  will  answer  to  steep  more  wheat  in.  The  wheal 
when  taken  out  should  be  spread  on  a  floor  to  dry, 
and  well  sifted  over  and  mixed  up  whilst  yet  wet 
with  hot  slaked  lime  sufiicient  to  separate  the  grains. 
One  gallon  of  unslaked  lime  is  sufficient  lor  one 
bushel  of  wheat.  It  spread  thin  on  the  floor  and  oc- 
casionally turned,  the  wheat  will  nut  injure  if  notsown 
in  a  fortnight. 

2.  Immerse  ihe  wheat  into,  or  sprinkle  it  over  with, 
stale  chamber  ley,  and  then  sift  over  it  lime.  This 
though  cheaper,  is  not  as  advisable  as  No.  1,  because 
as  there  is  considerable  danger  of  the  seed  being  in- 
jured by  the  strength  of  the  chamber  ley,  the  opera- 
tion is  fre(iuently  nut  suflicienlly  performed;  the  wheat 
must  also  be  immediately  sowed,  lor  if  kept  out  of  the 
ground  for  a  lime,  its  vegetating  power  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

3.  Immerse  the  wheal  in  lime  water  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours. 

4.  Immerse  in  ley,  made  of  wood  ashes,  from 
twelve  to  f.venty-lbur  hours. 

5.  Make  some  ley,  such  as  is  used  for  linen  in  a  tub, 
putting  four  pounds  of  water  to  one  pound  of  ashes. 
To  the  ley  from  one  hundred  pounds  ashes,  and  four 
hundred  pounds  water,  add  fifteen  pounds  lime,  which 
will  prepare  sixteen  bushels  of  wheat.  He:it  the  ley 
as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in  it,  put  the  wheat 
into  a  basket  and  plunge  it  into  the  ley,  stir  it  with  a 
slick,  drain  off  the  ley  from  the  wheat  into  the  tub, 
and  spread  it  on  a  floor  to  dry. 

6.  Dissolve  five  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  in  hot  water, 
as  much  cold  water  as  may  be  sufficient  to  cover 
three  bushels  of  wheat.  Let  the  wheat  continue  in 
the  liquid  five  or  six  hours,  then  spread  it  on  the  flour 
to  dry.  If  quick  lime  can  be  aft'urded,  take  of  it  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  unslaked  lime  to  one  bushel  of 
wheat,  slakcn  ilie  liim;  by  pouring  water  on  it,  and 
whilst  warm  sift  it  over  the  wheat  before  it  gels  dry, 
and  turn  the  wheat  over  well  so  as  to  mix  equally  the 
lime,  l.ime,  though  highly  advantageous,  is  nut  in- 
dispensably necessary.  After  nine  busliels  have  been 
steeped,  then  add  to  the  liquid  one  pound  blue  vitriol 
for  every  three  bushels,  until  tliirty  bushels  have 
been  steeped,  when  the  liquid  is  unfit  fur  further  use. 

I  am  inibrmed  that  a  preparation  of  blue  vitriol  or 
blue  stone  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  with  s^feat 
and  decided  success  in  several  parts  of  this  district. 

in  the  New  England  Farmer,  it  is  said,  "'J'here  is 
very  litlle  doubt  that  wa>hing  is  the  most  effectual 
part  of  all  the  recipes.  .'Salt  dissolved  in  water  is  as 
good  as  any  complex  preparation."  The  value  of  salt 
as  a  preventative  or  remedy  was  discovered  by  acci- 
dent in  England.  A  ship  laden  with  wheal  happened 
to  be  sunk  in  the  channel.  Some  of  the  wheat  was 
got  up  before  it  was  ruined  and  immediately  sowed. 
The  crop  from  this  wheat   was  free  from  smut  in  a 
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(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 

York,  /.it),  county,      } 
Mr.  Goodsell:  December  12,  1S33.  J 

1  am  wishing  to  increase  my  flock  of  sheep,  as  I 
find  they  are  better  calculated  than  larger  stock  to  be 
kept  upon  a  wheat  growing  larm.  Not  having  had 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  different  qualities  of 
different  breeds  of  sheep,  I  should  feel  myself  much 
obliged,  if  you  would  give  me  a  description  of  the 
most  approved  breeds,  together  with  their  diflerent 
qualities  for  wool  or  mutton. 

The  farm  on  which  I  reside  is  altogether  upland, 
of  what  is  generally  termed  clay  soil,  and  my  pas- 
ture lands  have  been  mostly  stocked  with  red  clover 
and  timothy. 

As  I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper,  I  should  consider 
it  a  favor,  if  you  would  give  this  subject  such  expla- 
nalion,  as  -would  assist  me  in  the  selection  of  a  proper 
breed  of  sheep,  or  ane  that  would  be  most  likely  to 
succeed,  or  be  attended  with  the  most  profit. 

A  Young  Fariuer. 

[Although  our  correspondent  has  not  strictly  com- 
plied with  our  wishes,  by  aflixing  his  proper  signature 
to  his  communication,  as  we  should  be  happy  to  have 
done  in  all  cases,  we  cheerfully  comply  with  his  re- 
quest, assuring  liim  that  any  information  which  we 
are  capable  of  giving,  will  at  all  times  be  furnished 
to  our  subscribers  through  the  Farmer. — Ed.] 

SHEEP. 
With  sheep,  as  with  cattle,  many  varieties  which 
are  known  at  present  by  different  names,  have  been 
propagated,  or  have  descended  from  the  same  parents, 
the  difference  which  at  present  distinguishes  them 
having  arisen  from  the  different  circumstances  with 
which  they  have  been  surrounded. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  experienced  farmer,  that 
when  a  flock  of  sheep  have  been  kept  many  years 
upon  a  farm,  and  that  course  of  breeding  pursued, 
which  is  termed  breeding  "in  and  in,"  that  is,  stand- 
ing breeders  from  the  same  flock  continually,  having 
reterence  to  some  particular  quality,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  |)roprietor,  that  tiiere  will  be  what  may 
be  termed  a  family  likeness  through  the  whole  flock. 
This  family  resemblance,  may  be  quite  different  from 
the  uniform  looks,  of  those  id'  a  neighboring  flock, 
which  may  have  descended  from  the  same  source,  and 
although  the  feed  and  atmosphere  may  have  been 
similar,  yet  the  difference  ol  opinion  with  the  proprie- 
tors, as  to  desirable  qualilieaiions,  may  have  been  suf- 
ticient  to  cause  a  dirterence  in  their  flocks  equal  to 
what  we  see  in  England,  in  flocks  known  by  different 
names,  although  the  leading  features  of  the  sheep 
may  be  similar. 

We  have  examined  flocks  called  by  different  names 
in  which  we  could  petcei\e  but  little  difference, or  not 
more  than  could  lie  produced  in  a  few  years  by  differ- 
ent management  in  breeding. 

The  terms  Lincolnshire,  and  Leicestershire  sheep, 
ate  olten  contbunded,  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
formerly  mennt   the  same  sheep,  but   of    late  years, 
there  has  been  an   improved   breed,  which   has  been 
neighborhood  where  smut  abounded  all  around.     Since  1  termed  the  new  Leicester,  or  Dishley  breed,  differing 
then,  the  English  farmers  generally  steep  their  wheat     considerably   from  the  old   Leicester,  or  Lincolnshire 
io  sea-water  or  salt-brine  before  sowing  it.  sheep,  and  lienci'  when  the  term  Leicestershire  is  ap- 

Vours,  Thomas  Parker.         plied,  to  make  it  inielligible  it  should  be  qualified  by 

old  or  ttcw  I.ciccslcr  breeds. 

The  fallowing  are  the  varieties  ofs  heep  now  propa- 
gated and  in  highest  fsiimaiion  both  in  England  and 
Ameiica,  viz: 

The  Spiiiiish  or  Jlcrino.  and  the  Saxony;  the 
JAnciiliishirc.  which  may  be  considered  as  includinir 
the  old  Lciceslcr  and  Tccsw  iter  varieties;  the  Dishlei/, 
or  lieio  Leiccalc,  commonly  called  the  Leicester  breed, 
and  the  Southdoifii  sheep. 

The  Merino  a::d  Saxony  sheep  are  undoubtedly  de- 


EJjecttial  remedy  agavist  the  ravat^cs  of  the  Ifcssiaii. 
dy. — Take  (lup  quart  of  ch'irtibir  ley,  and  one  quart  of 
slaked  stone  lime;  stir  them  well  together,  and  mix 
them  with  a  bushel  of  wheat,  just  as  you  aie  going 
to  sow. 

This  easy  preventive  of  the  ravages  of  that  de- 
structive insect,  has  repeatedly  beer,  tried  by  a  num- 
ber of  farmers,  who  can  vouch  !br  its  eflicBcy. 


scendants  from  the  same  slock,  the  d.rterence  being 
the  effect  of  circumstances;  they  are  both  varieties 
propagated  for  the  fineness  of  their  wool. 

The  merino  sheep  were  first  introduced  from  Spain 
into  this  country,  by  Col.  Huinphrey,  from  which  flock 
breeders  were  distributed  to  every  pan  of  the  United 
Stales. 

The  merinos  which  have  been  propagated  from  ths 
stock  which  was  imported  by  Col.  Humphrey  are  a 
small  hardy  sheep,  producing  on  an  average  about 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of    fine   wool,  with  carcasses 

weighing   when  dressed,  about   thirty-five   pounds. 

The  quality  of  mutton  is  fine  and  well   flavored. 

The  Snxony  sheep,  or  a  variety  of  them,  was  first 
imported  into  this  country  by  the  late  Chancellor 
Livingston,  one  or  two  years  before  Col.  Humphrey 
brought  the  merino  from  tspain,  directly  from  France, 
since  that  time,  there  has  been  many  flocks  imported 
from  different  parts  of  the  continent,  must  oi  which 
although  they  produce  fi!;er  wool  than  the  merinos, 
ate  altogether  more  delicate  of  constitution,  and  of 
course  do  not  a])pear  to  withstand  our  cliiwate  as  well 
as  the  merinos.  Both  fleece  and  carcass  are  somewhat 
lighter  than  merinos. 

The  Lincoln,  old  Lciceslcr  and  Teesivaler  sheep. 

In  describing,  I  shall  include  all  three  under  one  head 
as  varieties  of  the  same  breed.  'I'liese  are  denominat- 
ed ioHg--u-ooWc(i  sheep.  The  carcasses  of  these  sheep 
when  dressed  weigh  from  .--ixty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  and  produce  from  six  to  twelve 
pounds  of  wool.  These  sheep  have  cleaner  white 
faces  and  legs,  are  broad  upon  their  backs,  and  are  of 
quiet,  lazy  dispositions,  and  are  peculiar  for  becoming 
extremely  fat  so  that  it  is  not  oncoinmon  in  Eniland 
where  they  are  fed  on  turnips,  to  see  them  so  fat  as  to 
be  unable  to  rise  without  difliculiy.  They  are  a  very 
hardy  breed,  and  would  undoubtedly  withstand  oux 
climate  well. 

The  Dishley  or  new  Leicester  breed. — This  is  also 
a  long  woolled  breed,  with  heavy  carcass  and  a  corres- 
ponding weight  of  wool,  in  this  respect  not  varying 
materially  from  the  Lincolns.  The  wool  is  longer 
but  not  set  so  thick  upon  the  pelt  as  the  former,  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  wavy,  shining  appearance.  They  have 
clean  heads  and  legs,  which  latter  are  somewhat  long- 
er than  ihi  se  of  the  Lincolns;  they  are  also  a  docile 
gen'lc  breed,  and  disposed  to  become  very  fat. 

ll  is  generally  said  in  London,  that  the  quality  of 
the  mution  from  the  above  large  long  wooled  sheep, 
is  not  as  fine  as  that  from  some  of  the  small  short 
wooled  breeds,  which  are  kept  in  NVales;  hence  there 
is  a  prejudice  for  Welsh  mutton  which  sells  for,  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  in  that  market, 
than  that  from  the  Lincolns  and  Leiceslers.  The 
mutton  from  Wales  is  niusily  brought  up  to  London 
after  being  butchered  in  VN'ales,  and  no  doubt  from 
the  time  required  fur  its  transportation  is  much  im- 
proved by  lying.  The  meat  merchants  of  London, 
knowing  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  Welsh  mutton,  turn 
it  to  their  advantage.  The  smallest  and  cleanest  of 
the  flocks  of  Leiceslers  and  Lincolns  are  selected,  and 
the  quarters  hang  until  they  liave  acquired  the  look 
of  mution  brought  Iroiii  a  distance,  when  they  are 
sold  as  genuine  Welsh  inutton  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parlies. 

The  mutton  from  the  above  breeds,  forms  the  great- 
est portion  of  meat  dirt,  lor  the  Uburtiig  class  ol  Eng- 
land, and  IS  undoubieilly  the  iiiosl  economical  food 
with  which  they  could  b  ;  fed,  as  it  can  be  raised  in 
that  country  at  least  one  half  cheaper  than  any  other 
kind  of  meal,  and  were  lhe>e  breeds  more  generally 
increased  tlironoh  our  country,  the  population  might 
be  provisioned  much  che.iper  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. 

The  Sotithdoums.  with  which  may  he  put  the 
Norfolk  breed,  are  short  wooleil,  not  allogelher  unlike 
the  smutty  faced  slu'ep  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  Slates.  They  are  wilhuut  horns,  brown  or 
smutty  faces  and  legs,  and  in  Wfightof  carcass,  quali- 
ty and  quantity  of  wool  about  the  same  as  our  cum- 
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Dion  sheep,  over  which  we  do  not  consider  that  tliey 
possess  any  material  advantages.  In  short  we  con- 
eider  that  what  we  call  our  common  sheep,  are  de- 
scendants from  the  Herefordshire,  and  So7tthdowns' 
breed,  the  Herefordshire  appears  lo  be  the  same  as  our 
comnaon  sheep.  They  have  white  legs  and  faces, 
and  will  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  when 
dressed,  and  produce  annually  fiom  three  to  four  pounds 
of  wool. 

The  above  description  includes  all  the  varieties  ol 
sheep,  which  we  think  will  be  found  profitable  in  this 
section  of  country  at  present. 


SHEEP,  CATTLE,  &c. 

Questions  asked  by  the  Maryland  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  answers  thereto  by  Samuel  Stevens,  Esq- 
read  before  said  board  and  published  in  the  Easton 
Gazette. 

Question. — What  species  of  sheep  do  you  consider 
the  most  valuable  to  farmers  generally,  and  what  are 
the  best  modes  of  managing  sheep  and  lambs? 

Answer. — On  this  subject  I  possess  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  a  farmer,  and  fearless  of  contradiction; 
pronounce  the  Bakewell  sheep  bottomed  on  Merino, 
the  most  profitable.  In  the  first  place,  the  Merino 
gives  a  fine  beautiful  wool,  and  when  crossed  by  the 
Bakewell,  you  add  beauty  and  size,  both  having  a 
predilection  for  fat,  and  an  uncommon  sweet  flavor, 
and  what  is  very  remarkable  and  important,  they  are 
ready  for  the  butcher  at  eighteen  months  old,  and  if 
guffered  to  remain  two  years  old,  they  will  increase  in 
beauty,  size  and  fat,  superior  to  any  other  breed  of 
sheep  I  have  ever  seen — and  on  as  little  food.  Bui 
all  farmers  who  expect  to  have  fine  sheep,  ought  to  be 
careful  every  year,  to  select  the  most  beautiful  form 
and  figure  to  breed  from,  both  in  male  and  female,  and 
be  sure  never  to  suffer  his  ewes  to  go  to  the  ram  until 
the  fall  after  they  are  twelve  months  old.  He  should 
keep  his  breeding  ewes,  his  lambs,  after  they  are 
weaned,  his  wethers,  and  his  rams  in  separate  pas- 
tures, and  I  consider  it  bad  policy  to  put  the  ram  to 
the  ewes  before  the  20ih  of  September  or  1st  of  Octo- 
ber; his  lambs  will  then  fall  about  the  1st  of  March 
when  the  grass  begins  to  spring,  and  gives  his  lambs 
a  fair  and  vigorous  start;  they  also  avoid  the  danger 
of  being  lost  by  bad  weather,  as  no  sheep  should  ever 
be  confined  in  winter  nor  summer;  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  your  ewes  in  hne  order,  when 
they  take  the  ram;  and  when  they  first  lamb  I  doubt 
whether  they  should  be  in  very  fine  order,  as  I 
conceive  the  lamb  is  more  apt  to  die.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  to  every  lover  of  sheep  to  seed  a 
field  in  rye  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  Ire 
harrows  down  his  corn,  which  will  afford  him  a  fine 
fall  pasture  fur  his  welhers,  or  such  sheep  as  he  in- 
tends for  the  butcher,  and  a  great  pasture  for  his  ewes 
and  lambs  in  the  month  of  Alarch,  and  the  rye  will 
by  no  means  be  injured  from  proilucing  a  cr.>p,  pro- 
vided they  are  removed  by  the  first  of  April.  One 
more  important  remark  allov;  me  to  make;  no  farmer 
should  ever  keep  a  sheep  over  six  years  old,  nor  keep 
too  many,  and  particular  attention  should  be  obs^-rved 
lo  reicove  them  from  field  to  field  about  every  four 

weeks,  as  they  become  tired  and  wish  a  channe, if 

even  you  lake   them   from  a  good  to  a  bud    pasture  I 
believe  they  will  rejoice  at  it  and  do  better. 

Question — What  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
mode  of  keeping  Milch  cows  in  full  milk  durino-  win- 
ter? 

Answer.  — On  this  important  subject  I  have  made 
but  few  experiments;  turnips,  which  have  betn  highly 
spoken  of  by  English  authors,  I  have  but  little  faiih 
in;  the  milk  is  thin,  and  I  believe  a  cow  will  die  on 
them,  unless  she  has  meal,  short  feed,  or  some  other 
kind  to  aid  them.  I  know  of  nothing  more  economi- 
cal, and  more  calculated  to  produce  fine  milk  than  to 
have  your  cows  well  fed  on  clover  hny  and  pump- 
kins; secured  in  a  nice  clean  stable,  well  littered  wiih 
Btraw.and  the  stall  well  cleaned  every  morning,  and 


at  night  fresh  litter— and  plenty  of  nice  water.  In 
the  first  place  a  fanner  who  does  not  raise  clover, 
should  scarcely  be  enlilled  to  enjoy  that  good  name, 
and  pumpkins  can  be  raised  in  your  cornfield  without 
the  least  expense  or  trouble  (by  placing  two  or  three 
seeds  in  every  fourth  hill  each  way,  when  you  rejihint 
your  corn,)  except  gathering  them  in  the  fall,  which 
can  be  done  by  little  boys  or  girls  to  remove  them  to 
the  turning  rows,  before  seeding  wheat — but  I  believe 
chopped  rye  straw  mixed  with  meal  would  be  very 
valuable  Iced  also  for  liorscs.  But  to  digress  a  little 
from  the  question,  rest  assured  as  much  depends  on 
the  milk-maid,  as  does  on  the  difTerenco  in  food;  if  a 
cow  is  not  milked  clean,  every  time  she  will  accumu- 
late the  milk  left;  therefore,  care  should  be  taken  to 
extract  every  drop,  and  again  a  cloth  and  fresh  water 
should  be  taken  to  the  pen  or  stable  every  morning  to 
wash  the  udders. 

Question. — Do  you  consider  oxen  valuable  as  haul- 
ing beasts? — which  is  the  best  mode  of  breaking 
them,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  feeding  them 
in  winter,  when  put  lo  severe  work? 

Answer. — 1  do  consider  the  ox  a  most  valuable 
beast  for  labor,  and  very  economical.  In  the  first 
place  they  require  no  feed  to  raise  them,  except  grass 
in  summer,  and  coarse  food  in  winter,  and  the  manure 
they  return  will  amply  pay  that  expense,  and  when 
well  broken  are  so  governable  that  a  small  boy  can 
drive  them  with  security.  You  may  work  iheni  ten 
or  twelve  years,  at  hard  and  constant  labor,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  you  can,  with  two  or  even  one 
bummei's  rest,  and  good  pasture,  with  a  small  portion 
of  corn,  convert  them  into  beef,  or  dispose  of  them  lo 
the  butcher;  you  have  the  same  advantage  should 
they  become  lame  or  blind  at  an  earlier  period,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  horses.  The  capital  invested  is 
much  smaller  than  when  horses  are  employed,  and 
the  gear  is  much  le^s  expensive,  and  can  be  more 
easily  repaired  by  your  servants,  and  can  draw  as 
much  manure  out  as  a  pair  oi  horses,  when  the  haul- 
ing  is  on  the  farm;  but  in  my  opinion  should  never  be 
allowed  to  travel  far,  nor  be  driven  out  of  a  fast  walk. 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  all  oxen  should  be  bro- 
ken when  one  year  old,  by  placing  on  them  a  small 
light  yoke,  and  sufl'er  your  negro  children  or  even 
your  own  children  to  drive  them  about  in  a  common 
go  cart  with  a  pair  of  truck  wheels;  children  will 
become  delighted  with  the  sport,  and  become  useful 
either  in  colleclmg  manure  from  the  road  side  or  cor- 
ners of  fences,  &,c.  and  deposile  it  in  some  suitable 
place,  or  bringing  to  the  wood  pile  chips  or  bushes, 
&c  ;  should  they  be  suffered  lo  pass  over  this  lime,  I 
have  never  encountered  any  difficully  in  breaking 
them  by  placing  a  young  one  with  an  old  one,  yuke 
them,  then  secure  their  heads  with  a  rope,  and  uniie 
their  tails  with  strings;  have  them  gently  led  or  dri- 
ven about  for  one  or  iwu  days,  and  then  put  lo  an 
empty  cart,  where  they  may  be  used  perhaps  a  part  of 
a  day,  then  put  ihem  lo  light  work,  but  they  should 
be  unyoked  every  night,  as  this  gives  them  confidence 
— they  should  be  gently  handled,  and  an  ear  or  two  of 
corn  given  lo  them  occasionally,  when  under  yoke,  and 
after  it  is  removed. 

The  common  habit  and  custom  of  farmers  to  give 
llieir  oxen  corn  to  work  on,  is  in  my  opinion  radically 
wrong,  and  a  most  wanton  waste.  Economy  should 
be  made  the  first  study  of  a  farmer,  to  learn  lo  conduct 
his  business  with  a  true  and  steady  eye  to  his  interest 
in  all  its  ramifications. 

I  have  been  consiantly  in  the  habit  of  ns:ng  oxen 
for  thirty-lhree  years,  and  fear  nui  a  contradiction 
when  I  say  I  draw  as  constantly  and  work  as  many 
carts  as  any  oilier  person,  in  proportion  to  rny  number 
of  acres,  and  I  can  wiili  truth  and  sjiceritv  say,  I 
never  used  five  barrels  of  corn  or  any  other 'kind  of 
grain  during  the  time,  with  my  hauling  oxen.  My 
Constant  habit  is  to  have  stalls  provided  for  ihem  wilh 
racks,  where  I  feed  them  from  the  last  of  October  with 
corn  caps  as  long  as  ihey  will  last,  then  with  some 
kind   of  coarse   h;iy;  sometimes  during  the  winter  I 


change  their  food  from  com  caps  to  hay,  and  so  alter- 
nately as  suits  my  convenienco  and  opinions.  In  the 
spring  1  give  them  my  top  fodder,  and  occasionally  a 
lew  blades  and  clover  hay;  this  method  I  pursue  until 
the  grass  puts  up  in  the  spring,  when  I  turn  them  out 
and  throw  to  them  some  kind  of  hay,  lop  fodder,  or 
blades. 

Through  the  spring  and  summer  I  cut  green  clover, 
and  give  to  them  every  night.  During  meal  spells  I 
like  to  have  some  fine  spot  for  them  to  graze  on  con- 
venient to  the  house,  or  give  thein  green  cut  clover, 
or  dry  clover.  Tliis  practice,  viz:  winter  feeding,  1 
obtained  when  I  first  began  to  farm  from  a  near 
neighbor,  whom  all  will  adrii,t  was  a  judicious  farmer, 
viz:  Mr.  James  Goidsuorough,  and  he  caught  the 
idea  from  a  farmer  who  should  be  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  for  the  improvement  of  land,  and  the  first 
mover  of  a  marl  cart  in  ihis  county,  and  perhaps  in 
America,  viz:  thelaieMr.  John  Singleton.  Through 
the  year  I  run  from  three  lo  six  carls  daily,  except  in 
harvest  and  planting  corn  time,  (unless  prevented  by 
sickness  or  some  unlbreseen  accident)  My  oxen  are 
not  fat, — is  it  the  wish  or  profit  of  a  farmer  to  have 
his  o.Ken  sleek,  fat,  and  pimpered  like  a  turf  steed? 
or  is  it  his  profit  lo  do  all  he  can  wilh  them,  and  at 
as  moderate  expense  as  practicable?  To  show  the 
praclicahVitij  and  not  theoretically,  what  labor  oxen 
can  perform  on  the  treatment  1  give  them,  I  will;  for 
your  satisfaction,  (and  hope  it  will  not  be  considered 
presumption,)  give  you  an  extract  from  my  dairy,  of 
the  number  ol  loads  of  manure  which  have  been  put 
out  on  my  land  for  the  last  eight  years,  independent 
of  hauling  wood,  rails,  litter,  cornstalks,  &.c.  and  the 
drawing  of  my  farm  yard  manure,  to  the  place  of 
deposile  with  the  view  of  making  compost,  8tc. 
which  I  have  never  retained  an  account  of — but  I  al- 
lude to  actual  marl,  compost,  marsh  mud,  &.c.  which 
can  be  denominated  manure  carled  out  on  the  field. 
From   seeding     1S2J,    lill  seeding     1S25     6,291 

"  "  1S25,      "         "  1826     8,542 

"  1826,      "         "  1827     6,299 

"  "  1827,     "         "  1823     5,361 

'■  "  1828,      "         "  1829     7,122 

1829,      '•         "  1830     5,672 

"  "  1830,      "         '•  1831  *3,862 

1831,      "         "  1832     5,266 


Total 48,415 

Averaging  6,052  loads  each  year,  coverino-  about 
100  acres  per  annum, but  I  frequently  put  my  compost 
on  the  same  ground  and  in  the  same  year  where  i 
marl,  to  give  it  action. 

Question. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  by  the  present 
mode  of  farming,  our  lands  are  impoverished  more 
than  they  were  many  years  ago,  and  if  so  what  is 
the  cause? 

Answer — This  is  a  question  in  answering  which 
considerable  difficulty  may  occur, — when  I  lake  into 
consideration  the  vast  majority  of  lands  through  the 
Eastern  Shore,  whieh  are  cultivated  in  three,  and 
someiimes  in  two  fields,  without  perhaps  five  acres  be- 
ing manured  annually  on  each  farm,  and  badly  cul- 
tivated, I  would  say  ihey  are  declining  in  value  and 
character,  and  this  is  very  much  owing  lo  land  specu- 
lators who  purchase  up  the  large  tracts  of  land  cheap, 
and  rent  them  f.fiiii  year  lo  year  at  high  prices, 
whereby  the  tenants  have  neither  opportunity  nor 
encouragement  to  improve,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  were  the  landlords  to  le^ise  out  said  lands  for  a 
term  of  years,  lo  good  tenants,  and  enable  them  to  im- 
prove the  land.  But  many  farmers  are  rapidly  improv- 
ing their  lands,  not  only  by  manuring,  the  application  v.' 
which  is  tenfold  mnreihaii  ten  years  ago,  but  hy  judi- 
cious tnanigcvunt.  hiirh  cidiivulion  anda  regular  irn- 
piovid  system.  'Mie  spirit  of  improvement  appears 
to  be  increasing,  and  an  Agricultural  ambition  now 
exists,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  tend  to  raise  the 
character  of  our  lands,  which  added  to  the  improved 

•  Too  wet  to  draw. 
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Slate  of  the  heahli  of  llie  cuuiitr)-,  the  easy  access  to 
market,  the  convenient  and  easy  means  of  culiivalion, 
the  many  and  various  kinds  of  manures  to  bf  procured, 
the  many  lu.xuries  to  be  obtained  from  our  waters,  Sic. 
&c.  will  in  time  invite  strangers  to  settle  amonir  us, 
who  may  still  add  to  our  im))rovemen!,  and  prices  of 
land  — and  in  lieu  of  our  youth  seeUing  foreign  climes, 
they  will  become  more  satisfied  with  "home,  sweet 
home." 


HORTX  CVIsTXIRH. 


THE  PINES. 
An  epicure  with  a  fine  dish  of  oysters  or  a  fat  beef 
steak,  tcientifically  prepared  for  the  table  before  him, 
will  deem  it  altogether  out  of  place,  and  perhaps  im- 
pertinent, that  you  should  detain  him  with  an  elabo- 
rate account  ot  the  process  of  eating — and  e.\plain 
the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
organ  lying  at  the  bottom  of  his  oesophagus.'  And 
as  not  less  "useless  will  a  person  living  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  North  Carolina  regard  the  remarks 
and  statements  that  are  to  follow.  1  would  therefore 
excuse  myself  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  sand-hjlls  for 
introducing  them,  by  remarking  that  it  is  needful  for 
the  occupant  of  the  oak-woods  m  the  west  to  be  in- 
formed upon  the  sul)ject. 

He  ia  sadly  puzzled  to  understand  your  character — 
is  dubious  about  your  means  of  subsistence,  and  un- 
able to  comprehend  how  you  get  money  to  pay  your 
taxes.  As  he  journeys  to  market,  he  passes  mile  after 
mile  of  pine  forest,  with  scarcely  a  single  plantation 
occurring,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  trees  wisely 
concludes  that  you  live  upon  them.  Well,  he  says 
gravely  to  himself,  as  he  crawls  along  towards 
Fayetteville  or  Newbern,  the  mystery  is  at  length 
revealed.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  of  one  who  has 
been  fed  all  his  days  like  this  sand-hill  brother  of 
mine,  upon  tar,  turpentine,  pitch,  and  light-wood 
knots,  and  lived  upon  these  burning  sands— it  is  not 
to  be  expected  but  that  he  will  have  an  inflammable 
constitution,  and  be  liable  to  take  fire  on  the  least 
provscalion  when  he  comes  to  grow  up,  nor  wonder- 
ful that  when  I  happen  to  cross  his  path  in  the  Le- 
gislature, he  should  burst  out  into  a  fury.  I  will  con- 
sider of  these  things  when  we  next  come  into  colli- 
sion, and  take  his  rebukes  patiently,  unless  he  shall 
push  me  beyond  all  reason,  when  I  will  let  him  see 
that  oak-wood,  although  it  does  not  /ciiuHc  so  easily, 
will  nevertheless  make  a  good  and  substantial  fire. 

Now,  my  friend  of  the  sand-hills,  we  wish  to  sa- 
tisfy your  western  associate,  that,  without  resorting 
to  either  tar  or  light-wood  knots  for  food,  your  means 
of  subsistence  and  sources  of  wealth  are  ample.  You 
may  yourself,  if  you  please,  lead  him  down  with  you 
to  the  river  side,  and  point  him  to  the  low-gruunils 
laden  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  corn.  We  will 
only  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  turning  the  pine  trees 
to  account,  and  if  you  take  this  patiently,  we  will,  in 
return,  engage  in  liis  behalf,  that  you  shall  not  be 
laughed  a"  when  you  come  up  the  country,  although 
you  should  not  be  very  skilful  in  distinguishing  wheat 
and  oats  from  each  other— though  you  should  even 
be  detected  like  the  New  Zealander,  pulling  up  the 
wheat  to  see  whether  the  tuberous  root  that  is  to  be 
eaten  is  not  almost  formed  at  the  bottom.  This  is 
the  subject  we  intended  to  enter  upon  when,  two  or 
three  weeks  since,  we  took  a  walk  and  indulged  in 
a  meditation  amongst  the  pines — though  we  were  in 
some  unaccountable  manner  led  away  from  it,  and 
even  now,  a  part  of  it  will,  perhaps,  have  to  be  de- 
ferred. 

Besides  the  white  pine,  which   flourishes  on  the 
^ 

»  The  stomach,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  John  Hunter,  who 
died  in  nas,  and  even  within  our  own  recollection. — 
But  tlie  word  has  traveled  and  fallen  into  had  compa- 
ny, so  that  instead  ol  it  the  man  "emuncta;  naris"  will 
demand  the  periphrasis  we  have  above  inserted. 


high  table  land  of  Ashe  county,  and  what  has  been 
denominated  by  Michau.x  the  table  mountain  pine, 
which  grows  on  the  eastern  declivities  and  project- 
ing knobs  of  the  Alleghanies,  we  have  three  species 
of  this  genus  that  are  converted  into  lumber  and 
employed  in  building,  and  esteemed  as  aflbrding 
other  products  valuable  in  commerce  and  useful  in 
the  arts. 

1.  The  sliort-lenved  or  yelluw  pine  is  widely  dis- 
seminated through  a  broad  belt,  extending  across 
the  state  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  compre- 
hending two  great  geological  formations — one  of 
ancient  transition  slate,  and  the  other  of  sandstone; 
though  it  is  not  confined  to  them,  nor  is  it  found  in 
every  part  of  them.  The  eastern  part  of  Person, 
Orange,  Chatham,  Randolph,  Montgomery  and  An- 
san,  may  be  mentioned  as  producing  this  tree  in 
great  abundance.  It  is  from  this  quarter  that  the 
tract  lying  along  its  north-western  border  is  supplied 
with  materials  for  building;  that  on  its  south-eastern 
side  has  in  general,  resources  of  its  own. 

This  tree  is  of  slow  growth,  but  yields  excellent 
timber.  Michaux  remarks  of  it,  that  "in  trunks 
fiileen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  there  are 
only  two  inches  or  two  and  a  half  of  sap,  and  still 
less  in  such  as  exceed  this  size.  The  heart  is  fine 
grained  and  moderately  resinous,  which  renders  it 
compact  without  great  weight.  Long  experience 
has  proved  its  excellence  and  durability."  This 
tree  no  where  in  North  Carolina  approaches  so  near 
to  the  sea,  as  to  render  it  possible  for  us  to  bring  it 
into  the  foreign  lumber  market;  so  that  the  only  de- 
mand for  it  must  be  for  domestic  consumption. — 
From  the  ports  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey,  it  is  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  West  Indies;  and  immense  quantities  are  con- 
sumed in  the  dock-yards  of  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore. 

2.  The  loblolly  or  low  ground  pine.  This  species 
is  found  in  company  with  the  last,  and  with  that 
which  is  not  to  be  noticed  in  damp  situations  where 
the  soil  is  of  moderate  fertility.  It  attains  a  greater 
size  than  any  other  species  inhabiting  this  part  of 
the  United  States,  rising  sometimes  to  an  elevation 
of  more  than  eighty  feet,  whilst  the  stock  has  a 
diameter  of  two  or  three  feet  at  the  base.  But  its 
magnitude  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  are  unfor- 
tunately almost  its  only  recommendations.  The 
heart  is  commonly  but  a  small  cylinder,  enveloped 
in  an  immense  coating  of  alburnum  or  sap,  which 
decays  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  weatlier.  We 
measured  one,  a  day  or  two  since,  in  which  the 
whole  diameter  was  twenty-five  inches,  and  that  of 
the  heart  eight  or  nine.  In  many  stocks  the  pro- 
portion of  heart  is  greater,  but  in  inany  it  is  even 
less.  As  large  logs  are  procured  without  difficulty 
in  some  situations,  (which  of  course  yield  wide 
boards,  free  from  knots.)  this  species  is  cut  and  em- 
ployed by  the  proprietors  of  saw-mills;  but  should 
not  be  used  except  for  finishing  the  interior  of  build- 
ings. If  the  whole  fabric  be  formed  of  it,  it  may  be 
recommended  to  the  carpenter  to  have  his  tools  in 
readiness  for  a  run,  when  the  last  stroke  is  given  to 
the  edifice,  that  he  be  not  crushed  in  the  falling 
ruins.  As  this  species  often  accompanies  the  last, 
growing  only  where  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  soil 
to  moisture  and  dampness,  the  two  are  often  con- 
founded, and  the  badness  of  the  lumber  it  yields  is 
attributed  simply  to  the  soil.  We  could  state  some 
facts  in  evidence  that  the  very  great  superiority  of 
the  timber  of  the  same  species  that  has  grown  upon 
the  high  ridges,  over  that  from  the  low  grounds,  is 
not  properly  understood  and  appreciated;  but  here 
the  locality  is  not  all:  tlie  vices  of  the  species  are 
additional  to  those  induced  by  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows. 

3.  The  long-leaved  pine.  This  may  safely  bo  de- 
nominated the  glory  of  the  North  Carolina  forests, 
and  held  entitled  (did  it  furnish  a  good  subject  for 
the  graver)  to  the  place  in  the  arms  and  great  seal 


of  this  state,  which  the  palmetto  has  found  in  that 
of  her  southern  sister.  It  merits  a  fuller  account 
than  we  can  give  of  it  and  its  productions  in  this 
number  of  our  paper.  N. 


RURAi:.   ECONOXtXY. 


(Borrowed.) 

Qualities  of  Vegetable  Food  Commonlv  Used 
L\  Diet. 

Bread. — At  the  head  of  the  vegetable  class  stands 
bread,  that  article  of  diet  which,  frnm  general  use, 
has  received  the  name  of  the  staff  of  life.  Wheat  is  the 
grain  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  in  this  country, and  is 
among  the  most  nutritive  of  all  the  farinaceous  kinds,  as 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  starch.  Bread  is  very  pro- 
perly eaten  with  animal  food,  to  correct  the  disposition 
to  putrescency,  but  is  most  expedient  with  such  arti- 
cles of  diet  as  contains  much  nourishment  in  a  small 
bulk,  because  it  then  serves  to  give  the  stomach  a 
proper  degree  of  expansion.  But  as  it  produces  aslimy 
chyle,  and  disposes  to  consliveness,  it  ought  not  to  be 
eaten  in  a  large  quantity.  To  render  bread  easy  of 
digestion,  it  ought  to  be  well  fermented  and  baked, 
and  it  should  never  be  used  till  it  has  stood  twenty 
four  hours  after  being  taken  out  of  the  oven,  other- 
wise it  is  apt  to  occasion  various  complaints  in  those 
who  have  weak  stomachs;  such  as  flatulence,  heart 
burn,  watchfulness,  and  the  like.  The  custom  of 
eating  butter  with  bread,  hot  from  the  oven,  is  com- 
patible only  with  very  strong  digestive  powers. 

Pastry,  especially  wlien  hot,  has  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  hot  bread  and  butter,  and  even  buttered 
toast,  though  the  bread  be  stale,  is  scarcely  inferior  in 
its  effects  on  a  weak  stomach.  Dry  toast  with  butter, 
is  by  far  the  wholesomest  breakfast.  Brown  wheaten 
bread,  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rye.  though 
not  so  nourishing  as  that  made  of  fine  flour,  is  both 
palatable  and  wholesome,  but  apt  to  become  sour  on 
weak  stomachs. 

Oats,  barley,  and  rice. — Oats  when  deprived  of  the 
husk,  and  particularly  barley,  when  properly  prepared, 
are  each  of  them  softening,  and  afford  wholesome 
and  cooling  nourishment.  Rice  likewise  contains  a 
nutritious  mucilage,  and  is  less  used  in  Great  Britian 
than  it  deserves,  both  on  account  of  its  wholesomeness 
and  economical  utility.  The  notion  of  its  being  hurt- 
ful to  the  sight  is  a  vulgar  error.  In  some  constitu- 
tions it  lends  to  induce  costiveness:  but  this  seems  to 
be  owing  chiefly  to  flatulence,  and  may  be  corrected 
by  the  addition  of  some  spice,  as  caraways,  aniseed, 
and  the  like. 

Potatoes,  ^re  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  food,  and 
yield  nearly  as  much  nourishment  as  any  of  the  roots 
used  in  diet.  The  farinaceous  or  mealy  kind  is  in 
general  the  most  easy  of  digestion,  and  they  are  much 
improved  by  being  toasted  or  baked.  They  ought 
almost  always  to  be  eaten  with  meal,  and  never  with- 
out salt.     'I'he  salt  should  be  boiled  with  them. 

Green  peas  andbcans,  boiled  in  their  fresh  stale, 
are  both  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  wholesome,  being 
neither  so  flatulent,  nor  so  difficult  of  digestion,  as  in 
their  ripe  slate;  in  which  they  resemble  the  other  legu- 
minous vegetables.  French  beans  possess  much  the 
same  qualities  but  yield  a  more  watery  juice,  and  have 
a  greater  disposition  to  produce  flatulence.  They 
ought  to  be  eaten  with  some  spice. 

Salads,  being  eaten  raw,  requires  good  digestive 
powers,  especially  those  of  the  cooling  kind;  and  the 
addition  of  oil  and  vinegar,  though  qualified  with 
mustard,  hardly  renders  the  free  use  of  them  consis- 
tent with  a  weak  stomach. 

Spinach,  afl"ords  a  soft  lubricating  aliment,  but  con- 
tains little  nourishment.  In  weak  stomachs  it  is  apt 
to  produce  acidity,  and  frequently  a  looseness.  To 
obviate  these  effects,  it  ought  always  to  be  well  beaten, 
and  but  little  butter  mixed  with  it. 

Asparagus,  is  a  nourishing  article  in  diet,  and  pro- 
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motes  the  secretion  of  urine;  but  In  common  with  the 
vegetable  class,  disposes  a  little  to  flatulence. 

.'Irticliokes  resemble  asparagus  in  their  qualities,  but 
seem  to  be  more  nutritive,  and  less  diuretic. 

Cabbages  are  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  nlants 
in  the  garden.  They  do  not  afford  much  nourishment, 
but  are  an  agreeable  addition  to  animal  food  and  nut 
quite  so  flatulent  as  the  common  greens.  They  are 
likewise  diuretic,  and  somewhat  laxative.  Cabbage  has 
a  stronger  tendency  to  putrefaction  than  most  other 
vegetable  substances  and  during  its  putrefying  state, 
sends  forth  an  oft'ensive  smell,  much  resembling  that 
of  putrifying  animal  bodies.  So  far,  however,  from 
promoting  a  putrid  disposition  in  the  human  body,  it 
is  on  the  contrary,  a  wholesome  aliment  in  the  true 
putrid  scurvy. 

Turnips  are  a  nutritious  article  of  vegetable  food, 
but  not  very  easy  of  digestion,  and  are  flatulent.  This 
effect  is  in  a  good  measure  obviated,  by  pressing  the 
water  out  of  them  before  they  are  eaten. 

Carrots  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nutritious 
juice,  but  are  among  the  flatulent  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. 

Parsnipszre  more  nourishing  and  less  flatulent  than 
carrots,  which  they  also  exceed  in  the  sweetness  of 
their  mucilage.  By  boiling  them  in  two  difl'erent  wa- 
ters, they  are  rendered  less  flatulent,  but  their  other 
qualities  are  thereby  diminished  in  proportion. 

Parsley  is  of  a  stimulating  and  aromatic  nature, 
well  calculated  to  make  agreeable  sauces.  It  is  also 
a  gentle  diuretic,  but  preferable  in  all  its  qualities 
when  boiled. 

Celery  affords  a  root  bo'h  wholesome  and  fragrant, 
but  is  diflicult  of  digestion  in  its  raw  slate.  It  gives 
an  agreeable  taste  to  soups,  as  well  as  renders  them 
diuretic. 

Oivons,  garlic,  and  shallots  are  all  of  a  stimulating 
nature,  by  which  they  assist  digestion,  dissolve  slimy 
humors,  and  expel  flatulency.  They  are  however 
roost  suitable  to  persons  of  a  cold  and  phlegmatic  con- 
stitutinn. 

Radishes  of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  horse  radish, 
agree  with  the  three  preceding  articles  in  powerfully 
dissolving  slimy  huirKjrs.  They  excite  the  discharge 
of  air  lodged  in  the  intestines. 


PRESERVING  BUTTER. 

The  farmers  in  the  parish  of  Udney,  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  practice  the  following  method  of  curing 
their  butler,  which  gives  il  a  great  superiority  aoove 
that  of  their  neighbors: — 

Take  two  parts  of  the  best  common  salt,  one  part  of 
sugar,  and  one  part  of  saltpetre;  head  them  up  to- 
gether, and  blend  the  whole  completely;  lake  one 
ounce  of  this  composition  fur  sixteen  ounces  of  butler, 
work  it  well  into  the  mass,  and  close  it  up  for  use. 

The  butter  cured  with  this  mixture  appears  of  a 
rich  marrowy  con-islence,  and  fine  color,  and  never 
acquires  a  briiile  hardness,  nor  tastes  salt;  Dr.  Ander- 
son says,  "I  have  ate  butter  cured  with  the  above 
composition,  that  has  been  kept  three  years,  and  it 
was  as  sweet  as  at  the  first."  But  it  must  be  noted, 
that  butter  thus  cured,  requires  to  stand  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  before  it  is  begun  to  be  used:  if  it  be  sooner 
opened,  the  salts  are  not  sufBcienlly  blended  with  it; 
and  sometimes  the  coolness  of  the  nitre  will  then  be 
perceived;  which  totally  disappears  afterwards." 

The  above  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  dairy 
woman. 


STAINS  BY  FRUITS 

Are  readily  removed  from  clothes  by  wetting  them, 
and  placing  them  near  lighted  brimstone;  a  few 
matches  will  answer  the  purpose. 

It  is  fair  that  he  who  entreats  a  pardon  for  his 
faults,  should  be  ready  lo  grant  one  in  his  turn. 

As  soon  as  age  shall  have  strengthened  your  limbs 
and  mind,  you  swim  without  a  cork. 


1VEXSCEI.I.ANEOUS. 


(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 

Remarks  on  Ei-ementary  ScBSTA^C£s,  as  appli- 
cable TO  Agriculture. 

Dear  Sir:  JSTexobern,  Jlugust  7,  1833. 

Should  you  think  the  following  lias  any  connexion 
witli  agriculture,  it  is  at  your  service. 

There  are  certain  elementary  substances  of  which 
both  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  classes  are 
Ibrmed. 

Tliese  elementary  substancesare  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  perhaps  a  lew  otliers,  and 
they  are  imperishable- 

(Jombined  in  difl'erent  proportions,  and  acted  upon 
by  the  stimulants  of  heat,  electricity,  and  light,  they 
form  all  things  here  below. 

The  earth,  and  the  things  that  are  upon  and  about 
it,  is  a  unit,  and  subsist  upon  itself.  It  is  perpetually 
changing  its  appearances,  by  destroying  the  existing 
individuals,  and  supplying  their  places  by  a  succeed- 
ing generation.  Change  by  youth,  and  enjoyment, 
are  its  principal  aim.  Determinate  laws  govern  the 
whole. 

That  which  perishes  is  not  the  substances,  but  the 
form  of  the  thing.  Hence,  death  is  but  a  change  of 
Ibrm. 

Besides  the  elementary  substances,  there  is  an  in- 
telligent principle  which  moulds  them  into  various 
forms,  and  endows  them  with  life. 

There  is  but  a  specified  quantity  of  these  elemen- 
tary substances,  to  which  there  is  neither  a  substrac- 
tion  nor  an  addition,  and  the  increase  of  one  class  ne- 
cessarily requires  the  diminution  of  another  class. — 
If  the  class  of  animals  is  increased,  the  class  of  vege- 
tables and  minerals  must  be  diminished.  If  a  species 
of  one  class  is  increased,  there  must  be  a  consequent 
diminution  of  other  species.  There  must  be  death  lo 
supply  life.  Life  is  the  active,  and  death  is  the  pas- 
sive principle.  There  is  a  transmutation  of  classes 
and  species  into  eaeh  other.  Hence, should  the  farm- 
er wish  lo  increase  his  grain  crop,  all  he  has  to  do,  is 
to  procure  dead  matter,  of  a  putriscible  kind,  and  mix 
it  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  and  plant  therrin  his  seed, 
and  cultivate  il  well,  by  keeping  away  all  intruders 
thai  would  assist  in  feasting  upon  his  deposits.  Lei 
his  seed  corn  have  the  whole  benefit  of  the  repast 
which  he  has  prepared  for  it,  and  he  will  not  be  dis- 
appi'inted  in  his  anticipations. 

Vegetables,  like  animals.  There  is  no  absolute 
characlerislic  difference  between  plants  and  animals; 
the  simplest  individuals  of  either  class  being  not  dis- 
tinguishable by  our  senses.  Who  could  expect  to 
raise  a  horse  without  giving  him  food?  And  is  a  ve- 
getable not  more  unable  to  procure  its  food  than  a 
horse?  The  horse  might,  by  the  aid  of  bis  legs,  get 
something;  but  the  vegetable,  (poor  thing,)  is  depriv- 
ed of  this  help,  and  is  stationary.  It  can  only  subsist 
upon  what  it  has  immediately  around  it,  and  if  it  dues 
not  find  its  (bod  there,  it  must  die.  Every  farmer, 
therefore,  should  feed  not  only  his  horse,  but  his  ve- 
getables; or  he  cannot  raise  them .  Nature,  it  is  true, 
has  dispersed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  life,  but  they  are  unequally  dis- 
persed. It  is  the  business  of  him  who  wishes  to 
augment  production  in  any  particular  locality,  to  aug- 
ment in  that  locality  these  principles.  If  he  does  not, 
he  will  probably  have  but  a  meagre  supply  of  puny 
indiviihials.  Nature  has  supplied  the  materials,  and 
has  left  il  with  us  to  diminish  or  augment  life,  in 
parlicular  places,  and  to  control  the  species  of  produc- 
tion. 

Look  at  that  forest  and  see  the  elements  of  produc- 
tion. In  what  quantity  they  abound.  Look  upon  the 
earth  beneath  those  trees.  See,  lying  there  and  dis- 
sipated by  the  winds,  the  materials  in  profusion, 
which  may  be  converted  into  grain,  grass,  or  flesh. — 
And  farmer,  will  you  not  use  them?     Will  you  not 
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deposit  them  within  your  soil?  Will  you  stand  list- 
less and  say,  "I  have  Abraham  for  my  father."  Go! 
go  into  the  forest— gather,  in  the  best  manner  that 
you  can,  those  leaves — carry  them  into  your  fields 
and  dejwbii  ibem  beneath  your  soil?  Let  them  rot  in 
peace,  and  when  this  is  efl;ected,and  seed  time  arrives 
sow  or  plant  your  grain,  and  be  diligent  in  keeping 
away  all  intruders,  and  your  harvest  will  be  abundant. 
Do  you  not  desire  plenty?  Then  seek  it,  and  seek  il 
in  Iho  only  way  in  which  it  is  legitimately  to  be 
found,  by  an  honest  industry,  direcled^by  a  knowledge 
of  your  profession.  If  you  have  ml  these,  then  get 
them  with  all  expedition,  for  if  you  do  not,  your 
wishes  will  be  idle  dreams.  Nature  has  a  spare 
hand  for  the  idle  and  the  ignorant.  She  likes  them 
not,  and  treats  them  as  paupers  upon  her  bounty.  Her 
honest,  and  industrious,  and  intelligent  children  are 
her  favorites,  and  she  rewards  them  generously. 

Nature  loves  change.  She  is  efl"ecting  it  conlinn- 
ally.  This  should  teach  cultivators  to  alternate  their 
crops.  The  nearer  we  follow  her  in  our  designs,  the 
more  successliil  we  shall  be  in  them.  Does  she  make 
mistakes?  In  individual  instances  she  may  produce  a 
monster,  but  generally  she  is  right,  otherwise  her 
works,  ere  this,  must  have  been  a  wreck.  L^pon  a 
great  scale  "there  is  no  mistake— there  can  be  none," 
and  what  signifies  an  individual  blunder?  It  is  but 
an  exception  to  her  general  rule.     Your  friend, 

Chelsea- 


air  PLANTS. 

These  attach  themselves  to  the  driest  and  most 
sapless  surface,  and  flower  as  if  issuing  from  the  rich- 
est soils.  "A  specimen  of  one  of  these,  which  I 
thought  curious,"  says  Dr.  Walsh,  "I  threw  into  my 
portmanteau,  where  it  was  forgotten;  and  some  months 
after,  in  unfolding  some  linen,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
a  rich  scarlet  flower  in  full  blow;  it  had  not  only  lived, 
but  vegetated  and  blossomed,  though  so  long  secluded 
from  air,  light  and  humidily."  The  barren  pine  is 
not  less  extraordinary.  It  also  grows  on  sapless  trees, 
and  never  on  the  ground.  Its  seeds  are  furnished,  on 
the  crown,  with  a  long  filmy  fibre,  like  the  thread  of 
gossamer.  As  they  ripen  they  are  detached,  and 
driven  with  the  wind,  having  the  long  thread  stream- 
ing behind  them.  When  they  meet  with  the  ob- 
struction of  a  withered  branch,  the  thread  is  caught, 
and,  revolving  round,  the  seed  at  length  comes  into 
fixed  contact  with  the  surface,  where  it  soon  vege- 
tates, and  supplies  the  naked  arm  with  a  new  foliage. 
In  Brazil  it  grows  like  ihe  common  plant  of  pine 
apple,  and  slioots  from  the  centre  a  lonj;  spike  of 
bright  scarlet  blossoms.  In  some  species,  the  leaves 
are  protuberant  below,  and  form  vessels  like  pitchers 
which  catch  and  retain  the  rain  water,  furnishing  cool 
and  refreshing  draughts  to  the  heated  traveller,  in 
heights  where  no  water  is  to  be  found.  The  quantity 
of  this  fluid  is  sometimes  very  considerable,  and  those 
who  have  attempted  to  reach  the  flower-stem  have 
been  often  drenched  by  upsetting  the  plant. —  The 
Vegetable  World. 


Sore  Tongue  in  Horses. — This  distressing  disease, 
we  learn,  prevails  extensively  among  horses  in  ihis 
vicinity.  We  have  handed  us  for  publication  the  fol- 
lowing recipe,  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  an  effectu- 
al remedy  for  this  sore  disorder;  take  two  ounces  alum, 
one  ounce  borax,  half  ounce  blue  vitriol,  half  ounce 
copperas,  half  pound  honey,  and  one  quart  of  vinegar, 
with  a  little  sage — steep,  and  make  a  wash,  with 
which  cleanse  the  mouth  of  the  horse  three  times  a 
dav,  taking  care  to  keep  him  from  taking  cold. — ,.9mh. 
Cab. 


No  one  is  born  without  vices,  and  he  is  the  best 
man  who  is  encumbered  with  the  least. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  of  what  parents  any  man 
is  born,  so  that  he  be  of  merit. 
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trices  Vvrrcnt  in  A'cv)  i'ork ,  January  II. 
Beesxcax,  yellow,  21a  —  Cotton,  New  Orleans,  .\\\ 
a  13i;  Upland,  .lOo  .1  U;  Alabama,  .11^0.13.  Co((oii 
Bagging,  Hemp,  jcl.  .'-U  a  .'22;  Flax,  .18  a  .19.  Flax, 
.American,  i'O  o  iJ.  Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean,  15.00  o-. — ; 
rough,  14.00  a  14.25;  Flour,  N.  York,  hbl.  fi.37  a  5.50; 
Canal,  5.56  0  5.75;  lialt.  Hoh  aril  si.  5.50  o  5.15;  Kh'd 
cily  mills,  Q.'b  a  -. — ;  country,  5.00  o-. — ;    Alexand'a, 

5.37  a  5.50;  Fredericksburg, a ;    Petersburg, 

a ;  Kye  Hour,  3.75  a ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.    3.S2  a  3.75,  per  hhd.    16.50  a GVniii,  Wheat, 

Norlh,  —    a ;  \  ir.  1.06  a  1.10;    liye,  North,  .CO  a 

70;  Corn,  Vel.  Norlh,  .68  a  .70.  Barley,  .64  o.— ; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .35  a  — ;  Peas,  ivhite,  dry,  7  bu. 
7.00  a  7,50;  Beans,  7  bu.  10.00  a  l-M'O;  i'ici'isiims,Bcef, 
mess,  8.62  a  9  50;  prime,  5.62  a  6.00;  cargo,  4.75  o 
5. OS;  Pork,  mess,  bbl.  14.50  a  15.00  prime,  10.50  a 
11.25;   Lard,9J  a  10. 

LINNjEAN  botanic  garden  and  NURSEBIES. 
Flushing,  near  J\~ew  York, 

WILLIAM  PRI.VCE  &  SONS,  having  de- 
voted a  portion  of  their  grounds  to  testing 
the  qualities  of  the  finest  Esculent  Vegela- 

bles  of  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  those 

01  our  u\\n,  now  offer  to  vendejs  and  others  a  most  ex- 
tensive assortment  of  the  cUoiceil  seeds,  possessing  the 
advantage  of  being  raised  under  their  own  inspection, 
or  of  being  imported  from  their  confidential  friends,  and 
tested  to  their  satisfaction.  The  principal  object  is  to 
supply  vender.s  witli  wholesale  quantities,  but  lliey  can- 
not refuse  to  furnish  their  correspondents  with  smaller 
parcels  for  family  gardens,  iic.  The  prices  are  very 
moderate,  (particularly  for  quantities)  it  I  eing  the  de'- 
sire  to  render  this  branch  of  businesss  profitable  by  its 
great  extent,  and  not  by  enhanced  prices.  By  reference 
to  the  catalogue  it  will  be  seen  that  it  comprises  a  great 
number  of  new  and  c'loice  varieties  never  before  offered  to 
tlie  public;  it  being  tlie  intention  to  enrich  this  depart- 
ment with  the  same  zeal  that  has  been  devoted  to 
others.  They  have  also  imported  the  finest  agricultural 
seeds  known  in  Europe.  The  following  lorm  a  part  of 
Uie  present  slock  of  seeds. 

2500  lbs.  Cabbages,  comprising  all  the  varieties. 
4000  lbs.  Turnips,  do  including  800  lbs. 

Kula  Caga,  and  other  Field  Turnips. 
1000  lbs.  Radishes  do 
800  lbs.  Onions       do 
SOO  lbs.  Beets  do  including  300  lbs.  mangold 

wurzel. 
600  lbs.  Carrots,     do   including    200   lbs.    large 

field  Carrot. 
300  lbs.  Cucumber  do 
150  lbs.  Letluccs     do 
loo  lbs.  large  German  Asparagus. 
50  bushels  Pacey's  perennial  Ryegrass,  very  cele- 
brated. 

Lawn  Grass. 

English  Potato  Oats,  weighing  44  lbs. 
per  bushel. 

Early  Angus  Oats  )  the  ftntsl  known  in 
Hopeton  do    j  Europe. 

Orchard  Grass. 
1000  lbs.  While  Dutch  Cloverseed 
1000  lbs.  Provence  Luzerne,  the  finest  k'nd  knoicn. 
150  lbs.  Trifulium  incarnatum. 
100  bushels  Canary  seed,  superior  quality. 
30         do     White  Mustard. 
0         do     Taylor's  forty-fold  Potatoes,  which  is 
now  taking   precedence  in  England,  and  proportionate 
quantities  of  all  other  kinds  of  seeds.  Priced  catalogues 
will  be  forwarded  to  every  applicant,  and  to  venders 
and  those  who  desire  to  enter  into  the  business,  every 
information  will  be  given  relative  to  retailing,  &c.— 
The  articles  will  be  packed  in  a  superior  manner,  and 
forwarded  with  the  utmost  despatch. 

Packages  for  Ohio,  and  the  other  Western  States, 
can  bo  sent  during  winter  by  way  of  Baltimore  or 
Philadelphia  by  the  transportation  line. 

January  n,  1S34.  2t. 
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ORCHARD  GRASS. 

Is  scarce  and  high.     Those  who  have  any  to  dispose 
of,  can  now  get  a  good  price  for  it      Address 

1.  I.  IllTCIICOCK, 
'iiner.  Farmer  Eslabli'.hmenl. 


AGKICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

The  collection  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Books  for  sale  at  this  Establishment,  is  probably  more 
extensive  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  country. 
The  folio  A'ing  are  recently  added  to  the  former  list: 

The  Farmer's  Own  Book  or  Family  Keceipts  for  the 
Husbandmen  and  Housewife,  being  a  compilation  of 
the  very  best  receipts  on  .Agriculture,  Gardening  and 
Cookery,  with  Kules  for  keeping  Farmer's  accounts,  by 
H.  L.  Barnum,  editor  of  the  Farmer's  fieporter. — 
Price  60  cents 

The  American  Ready  Reckoner,  designed  to  insure 
correctness  as  well  as  aispatch  in  business,  by  John  A. 
Hersey,  Price  §1.00. 

Forty  Years  Re^idence  in  America,  or  the  doctrine  of 
a  Particular  Providence,  exemplified  in  the  life  of 
Grant  Thorburn,  seedsman,  New  Y'ork,  written  by  him- 
lelf.— Price  Jl. 00. 

W  illiauis'  Vegetable  World. — Price  60  cents. 

CLOVERSEED— AGENCY. 

Those  who  want  Cloverseed,  shall,  by  inclosing  to 
me  the  cash,  have  it  selected  with  the  gieatesl  care 
and  forwarded  as  directed.  I  do  not  at  present  keep 
the  iirlicle,  but  will  purchase  it  on  commission  with 
care  and  punctuality,  'i'his  is  a  good  time  for  procur- 
ing it.  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 
t^merican  Fanner  Establishment. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

J.  S.  EiASTMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he 
is  prepared  to  supply  his  customers  witii  Messrs.  F'ox 
and  Borland's  bprii.g  Loiicave  THRESHING  MA- 
CHINE, winch  has  netn  fully  tested  this  season,  by 
Col.  Edward  Llo\d  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who 
give  it  the  decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing 
Machine  ihey  have  ever  seen.  1  can  furnish  a  number 
of  these  '1  Ineshing  iSlachines,  now  ready  for  delivery 
separate  from  the  horoe  powers. 

1  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  six  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  Hliich  1  will  warrant  lobe  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

1  have  in  store  AGIilCTLTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  almost  every  description,  which  1  endeavor  tj  man- 
ufacture in  the  best  ii.aniier  and  of  the  best  materials, 
and  to  afi'urd  lliem  on  reasoiiaule  terms  with  a  liberal 
discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  I  have  likewise  on 
hand,  a  general  ussurlment  of  G.ARDEN  SEEDS, 
suitable  lor  the  season,  and  a  small  quantity  of  OR- 
CHARD GRASS  SEED,  of  Judge  Dorsey's  raising, 
and  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds  bought  and  sold  by  me. 

N.  B.  Wauled  iininediutely,  Timothy,  Clover  and 
Orchard    GRASS    SEEDS,    tor   which    cash    will    be 


given. 


J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


FRUIT,  ORNA.MKNTAL  TREES, 
SHUUliS,  &c. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOURE,,. Her  l>  r  sale  at  their  Nursery, 
three  miles  east  vi  the  cit)  of  Ballimore,  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Bil-Air  ro.ids,  a  very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Apple,  Pcaih,  Peai ,  Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Gooseberry,  Cuiranl,  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
and  Catawba;  anu  other  (Jrape  PLA^TS  and  CUT- 
TINGS, Also,  oniaiiieiil:,!  i  REES  and  SHRUBS, 
among  which  are  Murus  .Wii/dtfiu/i,,-,  and  Italian  White 
Mulberry  for  feeding  Silk  \\ Urms,  Chinese  Aliantluis  or 
Tree  of  Heaven  English  Elm,  Sugar  and  Silver  Leaf 
Maple,  Horse  Chesnut,  Madeira  Nut  or  ICnglish  Walnut, 
Silver  Leaf  Pophir,  '1  iilip  Tree,  and  a  great  assortment 
of  ROSES  and  other  l*riiameiilal  TREES  and  Shrubs, 
all  of  which  are  larger  ami  more  Ihrifly  tliaii  any  of- 
fered lo  the  public  heretofore  by  them— the  season 
proper  for  tranL-plaiiling  h;,s  arrived,  the  senior  part- 
ner who  resides  at  their  Nursery  and  Farm  will  take 
pleasure  in  showing  to  visiters  their  extensive  planta- 
tions. If  five  hiinilred  and  upwards  of  Peach  or  Ap- 
ple Trees  are  taken  direii  liom  the  Nursery  by  one 
person,  without  parkin-,  2U  per  cent,  will  be  deducted 
from  the  very  low  prices  as  named  in  Nursery  Cata- 
logue for  1834,  just  p'lblivlicd,  Mhich  see  for  further 
particulars;  anne.xed  to  Catalogue  arc  some  useful  in- 
structions on  planting  trees,  time  of  sowiuLC  seed  &c. 
to  be  had  at  the  Nursery  or  Store,  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  streets,  gratis,  where  orders  if  lefl  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  care  and  despatch.  Nov.  15. 


B.a.I.TIS(IOBZ:   FRICBS   CXTBaEirT. 

Tobacco.— Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  5. CO;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  3,00.— Crop,  common,  4  00  a  5.00; 
brown  and  red,  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.0U  a   15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a  20.00;  fine  yellow, 

18. CO  o  25.00— Virginia,  4,00  a Rappahannock, 

3.00  B  4.00.— Kentucky,  4.00  a  8.00.  The  inspeclioni 
of  the  week  comprise  3  hhds.  Maryland;  and  60  hhds. 
Ohio— total  63  hhds. 

Floor. — Best  white  wheat  family,  6.60  a  7.00;  2d. 

quality,  6.00  a  6.50;  super  Howard   street,  5  00  a ; 

(wagon  price,   4.S7i  a  5.25;)  cily  mills,  4.874  o   6-00; 

city  mills,  extra,  6.124  o Corn  Meal,  for  domestic 

use,  1.31  per  100  lbs.;  do.  yellow  kiln  dried,  3.00  per 

bbl.  and  14.00  per  hhd. Grain,  red  wheat,  90  o  1.00; 

while  do  1,15  a  1.20.— Corn,  yellow,  55  0  56;  white, 
64  a  56;  in  the  car,  —  a —  per  bbl.;  Rte,  65  a  66;  chop 

rye,  per  100  lbs.   1.50  0  Oats,  ;15  o  36.— Beans, 

1.60  a .-Peas,  red  eye,  60  a  — ;  black  eye,  76  a 

— ;  lady  peas,  1,00  o Cloverseed,  4.50  o  6.00; 

TiMOTHV,  2.50  a  3,00. — OnciiARn  Grass,  3.00  o ; 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.50  a ;  Herd's,  1.25  a 

Lucerne  374  a  —  lb.— Barley,  —  a  Flaxseed, 

1,624  a  l-'O. —  Cotton,  Va.  12  a  13;  Lou.  14  al5;  Alab. 
124  a  14;  Tenn.  12   o  13;   Upland  1240  14— Whiskey, 

hhds.   1st   p.  24   (I    25;   in  bbls.  2S  a  . Wool, 

ff-ttshed.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  70;  American 
Full  Blood,  50  o  55;  three  quarters  do.  45  o  50;  half 
do.  40  a  45;  quarter  do.  37  a  40;  common  34  o  37.- 
Unu-a'.hcd,  Prime  or  Saxony  J'leece,  30  a  35;  American 
Full  Blood,  26  (I  30;  three  quarters  do.  24  a  26;  half 
do.  22  n  24;  quarter  do.  22  a  24;  common,  22  o  24  — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  §165  a  185;  country,  dev/  rotted,  6 
0  7c.   lb.  water  rotted,   7  a    8c.— Feathers,    37  n    S9; 

Plaster    Paris,   per  ton,    3,75  n ;  ground,    1.374    a 

bbl.— Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

a  35.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28  00  a  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  75.00  a  85.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  6.00  a  7.60.— Oak  wood,  4  50  o  -.— ;  Hickory, 
6.00  o  -.— ;  Pine,  3.60  0  -.— . 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial,  Culture  of  Silk  in  the  West- On  Keeping 
a  Day-book — Preventive  and  Cure  for  Black  Tongue  in 
Horses— A  Paper  read  by  a  Member  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Board  for  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland— On 
the  Smut  in  Wheat— Effectual  Remedy  against  the  Ra- 
vages of  the  Hessian  Fly— Sheep,  on  the  value  of  the 
different  breeds— Saxony  or  Merino,  Lincoln  and  Tees- 
water,  Dishley  or  new  Leicester,  Southdown  and  Here- 
fordshire—On the  most  valuable  species  of  Sheep, 
best   mode  of  keeping   Milch  Cows,  value   of    Oxen, 

present  mode  of  Farming,  &c.  by   Samuel   Stevens 

On  the  different  varieties  of  the  Pine — Qualities  of 
Vegetable  Food  commonly  used  in  Diet — Preserving 
Bullcr — Scraps— Remarks  on  Elementary  Substances 
as  applicable  lo  Agriculture— Air  Plants— Sore  Tongue 
in  Horses— Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce  in  the 
New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets.— Advertisements. 


GENERAL 
Agricultnral  and  Horticultural  Establishment: 

COMPRISING, 

A  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  etrcet,  Baltimore:  in  conneiion  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

^y-  An  extr.i  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  &c. 
kept  lor  sale,  shall  be  sent  <;r.itis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

Acexts  for  the  Farmer.— All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  fur  the  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscrilicrs  wiih  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
Item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  I'or  each  new 
subsciibcr,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 


^y-  Direction  or  Letters.— Address  all  BrsiSESs  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  .agency,  lo  ths 
proprielor,  "1.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streeH- 
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Baltimore,  FRiDAy,  Jan.  24,  1834. 

Extracts  from  the  preface  to  the  "Life  of  Grakt 
Thokbubn,"  toritlen  by  himself,  and  recently  pub- 
lished. 

"The  way  in  which  some  men's  lives  are  sent  forth 
into  the  world,  is  a  mere  insult  to  common  sense. 
If  a  friend  gels  hold  of  it,  he  twists  it  this  way,  and 
makes  a  lile  to  suit  hi.^  own  notion.  If  an  enemy  gets 
hold  of  it,  lie  iw.sis  it  the  other  way,  and  makes  a 
life  that  might  have  belonged  lo  Bonaparte's  father, 
fur  aught  thai.  1  know.  i\uw,  iitither  of  them  is  the 
true  life  of  the  dead  man;  and  were  lie  to  return  from 
the  dead,  |ierlia|is  he  could  not  discover  ten  lines  in 
the  whole  book,  iliat  belonged  lo  himselt— only,  that 
he  was  born,  lived,  died,  and  was  buried.^' 

"My  education  consisted  in  little  more  than  learn- 
ing to  read  the  Bible,  and  write  my  own  name.  In 
cyphering,  I  never  reached  the  rule  of  three — in- 
deed, I  ever  thought,  that  addition  .:nd  multiplication 
were  the  only  ruks  of  any  real  use  to  a  man  in  busi- 
ness— and  I  think  so  still;  subtraction  and  division, 
I  think,  are  worse  than  nothing." 

"But  this  is  a  digression  from  a  preface;  and  I  am 
afiaid  the  preface  will  be  but  a/uc  simile  of  the  whole 
book.  It  will  give  fine  scope  for  the  critics;  but  they 
may  as  well  keep  themselves  easy;  for  say  what  they 
will,  they  cannot  make  me  angry.  I  hold  tliem  all, 
as  a  set  of  insignificant,  self-created  blockheads;  good 
for  nothing,  that  I  know  of,  but  to  tear  the  works  of 
decent  men,  and  decent  women,  in  pieces — such  as 
Scott,  Miss  Edgeworth,  &c." 

"If  I  have  given  offence  to  any  one,  it  was  not  my 
intention;  and  am  willing  to  make  him  any  reasonable 
satisfaction — any  thing  but  standing  up  to  be  shot  at, 
and  so  to  have  blown  away  what  little  quantity  of 
brains  I  may  happen  to  have  in  my  head.  I  ever 
thought  this  was  the  poorest  way  of  closing  a  concern 
that  could  be  met  with.  They  may  call  it  honor — 
but  they  are  very  welcome,  for  all  me,  to  the  fuH 
share  of  having  their  skulls  most  honorably  blown  in 
pieces,  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  blockhead." 

"It  was  about  the  year  1806,  when  Bonaparte,  the 
great  land-sweeper,  and  the  ships  of  George,  the 
great  sea-sweeper,  told  the  Americans,  that  it  they 
presumed  to  irade  to  any,  save  their  own  respective 
ports,  they,  viz  ,  George  said  if  you  go  to  France, 
and  Bonaparte  said  if  you  go  to  England,  we  will 
sink,  burn,  and  destroy  your  ships — and  for  a  very 
substantial  reason,  too,  viz. :  'That,  whereas  the 
Americans  had  only  six  Jirbuilt  frigates,  with  a  piece 
o(  slriped  hunting  at  the  mast-head;  therefore,  it  was 
the  very  height  of  presumption  in  them  to  talk  about 
naval  rights.'  This  very  equitable,  and  very  elegant 
sentiment,  was  spouted  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
common  members  of  parliament,  in  that  notable  year, 
when  the  sun  was  almost  totally  eclipsed.  At  this 
moment,  had  one  of  the  astrologers  of  his  country  but 
whispered  in  his  ear,  the  first  fir-built  frigate  that  is 
laid  alongside  of  one  of  your  royal  oaks,  will  sink  her 
in  fifteen  minutes — how  would  he  have  been  con- 
founded? But  sue  I  reahy  turned  out  to  be  the  fact." 
*'A  word  of  apology,  and  I  have  done.  No  doubt 
some  of  those  sober-sided  old  bachelors  will  smile  at 
a  man  of  sixty-one,  speaking  so  highly  in  praise  of 
the  ladies; — but  to  be  serious,  the  disinterested  choice, 
(to  call  it  by  no  so/lcr  name.)  of  Rebecca  — lier  sweet 
and  winning  maniieis — iier  despite  of  gold,  when  she 
thotight  Worlh  v\as  in  the  other  scale — and  wilhal, 
her  being  the  first  of  the  sex,  in  whose  company  I  had 
spent  ten  quiet  mintiles,  ailogetlier  gave  me  so  hitrh 
an  opinion  of  her  sislers,  that  the  impression  was 
stamped,  where  death  can  only  rub  it  out." 

The  friendship  ol  groat  men  is  an  acijuisilion,  yet 
their  favors  are  to  be  solicited  with  modesty. 

No.  46. — Vol.  15. 


(I'rom  the  London  Spectator.) 
Travelling  bv  Stka.-m   on  Common  Roaus. 

On  Saturday  morning,  September  7lh,a  steam  car- 
riage, constructed  by  Col.  Alacerone  and  Mr.  fe'quire, 
started  from  the  wharf,  No.  19,  at  Paddington,  with 
a  view  of  running  to  Windsor  and  back.  The  car- 
riage contained,  including  Col.  Macerone,  Mr.  Squire, 
who  guided  it,  and  two  working  engineers,  one  to 
look  after  the  fire  behind,  and  one  riding  on  the  box 
before,  eleven  persons,  and  might  weigh  about  three 
tons  and  a  half.  The  place  of  starting  is  about  one 
mile  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  making  the  distance  to 
Windsor  twenty-lour  miles.  The  carriage  reached 
the  new  inn  at  Windsor  in  two  hours  and  filly-six 
minutes.  Including  stoppages  it  went  at  the  rate  ol 
nearly'eight  miles  an  hour;  excluding  the  stoppages, 
it  travelled  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The 
time  was  carefully  marked  between  the  mile-stones; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  speed  was  at  the  rale  of 
ten,  twelve,  thirteen,  eleven,  and  at  one  lime  at  four- 
teen miles  per  hour.  On  lis  return,  the  axle  broke, 
and  its  progress  was  stopped;  but  this  is  an  accident 
which  can  be  easily  guarded  against  in  future.  The 
carriage  with  which  this  trip  was  made,  consisted  of 
an  open  chariot  placed  before  a  steam  boiler.  The 
merit  of  the  invention  consists,  we  understand,  in  the 
boiler.  The  engine  is  of  the  high  pressure  kind,  and 
has  generally  been  worked  at  the  pressure  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch;  but  on 
the  trip  to  Windsor  the  pressure  was  not  equal  to 
that.  The  whole  of  the  machinery,  except  the  boiler 
and  fire-place,  which  are  behind  the  chaiiot,  is  placed 
horizontally  beneath  the  carriage,  and  between  a 
strong  frame  of  wood-work.  The  size  of  the  whole 
is  not  greater  than  that  of  an  omnibus,  and  the  car- 
riage is  capable  of  being  made  ornamental. 

Colonel  Macerone,  in  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, says: 

"I  do  not  know  what  it  may  cost  to  work  other 
steam  carriages,  but  it  is  essential  that  you  should  be 
informed  that,  in  our  journey  lo  Windsor  and  back, 
(forty-eight  miles,)  we  did  not  consume  so  much  as 
five  sacks  of  cuke;  which,  at  two  shillings  a  sack, 
makes  ten  shillings,  the  expense  oi  propelling  a  car- 
riage which  IS  capable  of  carrying  many  more  passen- 
gers, besides  luggage,  ihan  a  iour-horse  stage-coach." 

He  also  adds,  in  allusion  lo  the  comparative  cost 
of  running  steam  or  horse  carriages: 

"The  tbrmer  are  exempt  from  all  tax,  while  the 
latter  have  to  pay  three  pence  or  more  per  mile,  which 
alone,  as  I  have  shown,  above,  is  equal  to  the  whole 
cost  of  the  steam  coach's  propelling  power — the  fuel! 
Lord  Althrop  positively  assured  us,  in  the  House  ol 
Commons,  in  July,  18J2,  that  he  exempted  steam 
carriages  on  common  toads  from  all  tax,  for  the  sake 
of  encouragement — 'nut  that  he  was  very  sanguine 
as  to  their  being  speedily  bruught  to  answer.'  As  il 
is,  we  pay  turnpikes  equal  lo  a  four-horse  carriage, 
although  we  have  no  horses'  feet  lo  pound  up  ihi; 
road,  and  our  broad  vertical  cylindrical  wheels  do 
more  good  than  harm." 


Aguicultural  Enterprjze. — At  a  meeling  ol 
the  Ohio  Company  lor  the  importation  of  English 
Cattle,  held  at  Madeira's  Hotel,  in  Chillicolhe,  on 
the  27lh  lilt,  it  was  resolved,  that  Mr.  Felix  lltjiick, 
of  Rois  County,  a  successful  dealer  in  Stock,  and  an 
excellent  judge  of  callle,  be  ajipoinled  agent  of  the 
Company  to  proceed  to  England,  wiih  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  for  the  purpiseof  selecting  and  purchasing 
a  slock  of  the  finest  cattle  to  be  met  with  in  that 
country. 

We  cannot  help  expressii  g  our  best  wishes  fur  the 
success  of  so  sprited  an  undertaking.  In  Ohio,  a 
country  abounding  with  the  finest  glasses,  there  is 
every  advantage  for  iiii|iruving  the  breed  of  stock, 
which  lonns  so  iiiiporiant  a  pari  of  the  export  pro- 
duct of  the  State.— AVit.    Intel. 


THE  LARGE  OATS. 

An  eastern  subscriber,  in  making  a  remittance  in  a 
letter  of  the  9ih  iiisl.  replies  as  follows,  to  an  inquiry 
made  in  the  Farmer  some  time  since. 

"My  unwillingness  to  tax  you  wiili  postage,  from 
such  a  distance,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  in  your 
valuable  paper  of  July  20,  'where  the  large  oats  can 
be  obtained  thai  weigh  furly  eight  pounds  to  the 
bushel?'  has  prevented  my  offerinj;  till  now,  the  re- 
quired inforniition.  They  may  be  obtained  from 
either  England  or  Sculland,  where  their  first  cost  is 
from  six  to  seven  and  even  eight  shillings  sterling  the 
bushel,  making  the  cost  in  this  country  from  two  to 
three  dollais  a  bushel.  I  last  spring  obtained  a  few 
bushels  of  such  oats  by  a  packet  .ship  from  London; 
the  kernel  was  round,  thin  skinned,  and  without  tail, 
weighing  furly-eighl  pounds  per  bushel.  They  were 
sown  on  a  light  piece  of  ground  the  3d  of  Way,  and 
were  harvested  the  '21st  of  August.  The  straw  was 
firm,  and  sti.od  up  well  and  the  yield  appeared  abun- 
dant, but  I  question  if  the  produce  will  weigh  as  much 
per  bushel,  as  the  seed.  For  this  difference  there 
are  at  least  two  sufficient  causes — Ihe  one  is  that  the 
soil  was  too  poor;  the  other  that  in  consequence  of 
not  having  English  seed  enough  to  sow  out  the  field, 
it  was  finished  with  the  common  white  oat  of  the 
country,  weighing  not  more  than  32  lbs.  the  bushel. 
This  last  circumstance  would  destroy  my  confidence 
in  the  produce  as  seed  oals,  though  I  still  consider 
them  infinitely  better  than  the  common  oats  for  that 
purpose;  when  thrashed,  I  shall  ascertain  their  weight 
per  bushel." — Gen.  Farmer. 

We  shall  within  a  few  days  receive  for  sale  a  few 
bushels  of  the  heavy  oals  here  S|^,ken  of.  See  adver- 
tisement.— Ed  Am.  Farmer. 


(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
Mr.  Holmes, —  I  learn  from  a  verbal  source  that 
the  Hon.  Henry  Warren,  of  Palmyra,  has  raised, 
during  the  last  season,  on  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of 
land,  300  bushels  of  that  excellent  root  for  siock 
called  ruta  haga.  If  so,  my  request  is,  lliat  he  would 
send  you  for  publication,  on  what  kind  of  land  it  grew; 
the  lime  and  manner  of  sowing  ii;  quantity  and  kind 
of  manure  used;  mode  of  culture;  expense  of  his 
crop,  and  also  his  views  as  to  its  worlh  for  slock, 
hundred  fir  hundred,  compared  with  English  hay, 
potatoes,  meal,  S«.c.  with  such  oiher  remarks  as  he 
may  think  usel'ul  to  farmers.  From  his  known  ur- 
banity I  I  ave  no  doubt  that  he  will  comply  with  the 
request.  If  he  raised  300  bushels  on  one  fourth  of 
an  acre  of  land,  and  their  weight  was  only  sixty 
pounds  per  bushel,  which  is  believed  lo  he  less  than 
iheir  average  weighi,  he  obtained  Eighteen  Tliou- 
sand  pounds  from  his  quarter  of  an  arre,  and  afier 
this  rate.  Seventy-two  Thousand  pounds  lo  the  acre. 
Now  .^-oppose  this  he  equal  f  ^r  stock,  if  jiroperly 
fed  out,  lo  hay,  he  must  have  obtained,  calling  2000 
pounds  a  Ion,  no  less  than  at  the  rate  of  Thirty  six 
Tuns  of  furage,  equal  to  hay,  to  the  aeie.  This  would 
be  harvested  at  less  expanse  than  hay,  and  at  not  so 
busy  a  Line  of  the  year.  'Ihe  leives  of  this  crop  are 
worlh  very  considerable  fur  callle  and  swine  during 
the  summer.  A  Co.■^^.ESPo^D:^^■T. 


In  a  late  pcqiular  romance  is  llie  following-  excel- 
lent advice,  which  des  rves  to  he  engraven  in  golden 
letters  in  ihj  ofiice,  counting-ro)m,  or  workshop  of 
every  man  of   business 

"Let  no  m3n  trust  till  to-morrow— ii  is  ihe  cheat 
of  life — ihe  folure  lh:it  never  comes — the  grave  of 
many  an  uuhuricd  enter,  rize  of  noble  birth,  which 
like  the  lightning's  flasli,  is  birn  and  dies  ere  the 
Voice  of   him  who  sees  can  cry  Beiioid." 


Let  lliere  be  some  end  lo  yocir  searchino'  alter  rich- 
es, and  since  you  have  more  than  enough,  be  in  less 
dread  of  poverty. 
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(From  Ihe  Sugar  Cane  Manual.) 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SUGAR  CANE. 

(Continued  from  page  347.) 

CHEMICAL    HISTORY    OF    CA.NE   JUICE. 

When  tlie  cane  has  arrived  at  nialurily,  its  juice 
contains,  bes^ides  the  water  of  solution,  sugar,  gum, 
vegetable  mucilage,  albumen,  gluten,  green  teeula  (or 
green  coloring  luatler.)  and  ligniii,  to  which  may  be 
added  several  fri-e  acids  and  salts,  which,  however, 
exist  only  in  minute  propoitiuns,  without  e.\eicising 
any  appreciable  influence  over  the  proce.-s  of  obtaining 
the  sugar  in  a  separate  ;=tate.  The  properties  of  these 
inoredTents  require  a  separate  elucidation:  this  we 
shall  attempt,  in  the  first  place,  under  theideauf  their 
existence  in  an  insulated  condition,  or  in  a  state  ot 
purity,  and  afterwards  as  they  present  themselves 
united  in  the  cane  liquor. 

1.  Siigur.  This  substance  when  in  loaf,  consists 
f.f  an  aggregate  of  little  crystalline  grains,  is  white, 
inodorous  and  of  a  well  known  sweet  taste. 

It  is  hard .  brittle,  and  emits  a  phosphorescent  light, 
■when  two  pieces  are  rubbed  together  in  the  dark.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.6065.  -    ,  r 

When  asaiuraled  solution  of  it,  in  water,  is  left  to 
spontaneous  evaiiuratiun,  in  a  warm  place,  it  crystal- 
lizes in  very  perfect  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  whose 
acute  lateral  edges  are  often  truncated,  and  whose 
summits  are  teriimiated  by  two  or  more  planes.  These 
crystals  are  iransparenl;  and  although  heated  to  the 
point  of  fusion,  they  lose  no  weiglit. 

Stovc-diied  lu;if  "sugar  is  also  anhydrous  or  destitute 
of  water;  and  appears  to  be  unalterable  in  the  air.  ^It 
becomes  fluid  at  a  heat  somewhat  below  300°  of  F.: 
when  the  he:it  is  raised  above  301°  of  F.,  decomposi- 
tion commences,  attended  with  a  peculiar  odor,  called 
by  the  Fienih,  ca)-am(/.  At  a  temperature,  a  little 
below  igiiiiinn,  it  bursts  into  a  flame,  aftbrding  the 
usual  puiducts  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  vege- 
table matter. 

Sugar  is  soluble  in  water  in  nearly  all  proportions. 
When  di.-solveil  in  one-third  of  its  weight  of  that  fluid, 
it  forms  a  syrup  which  keeps  well  in  close  vessel-^; 
but  if  more  highly  diluted  with  water,  it  rapidly 
changes,  nariiculariy  if  in  contact  with  air,— becom- 
ing sour  and  mouldy.  The  addition  of  certain  vege- 
table, or  vi'gpto  animal  substances,  i-uch  as  albumen 
and  slule"."'^''  "f  yeast,  produces  a  reaction  among  its 
constituent  elements,  which  gives  rise  to  the  vinous 
fermentation,— a  proi.-ess  in  which  the  sugar  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  the  former  of 
which  is  disengatred  with  eflervescence,  while  the 
latter  remains,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  li(]uid. 

Sugar  is  solMl)le  in  about  (bur  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  alcohol  of  the  specific  jjurity  0.83,  which,  on 
cooling,  depofiies  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar;  but  it 
is  probably  insoloble  in  absolute  or  ]iure  alcohol. 

It  is  altered  by  the  action  of  acids.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  poured  upon  it,  becomes  blackened, 
and  on  being  diluted  wiih  water,  a  carbonaceous  pre- 
cipitate en^ues,  The  eflVct  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar, 
is  to  transform  it  Into  malic  and  oxalic  acid.  Oxalic 
or  tartaric  acid,  added  in  the  proportion  of  three  per 
cent,  to  sugar.  desUuys  its  power  of  crystallization, 
nor  is  it  restored  wheii  these  acids  are  saturated  by 
carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  lead. 

Sufar  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  the 
salifiable  bases.  Dissolved  in  a  ley  of  potash,  it  loses 
its  sweet  tasle  and  gives,  alter  evaporation,  a  mass 
which  is  ins(dulile  in  alcohol;  but  on  the  addition  of 
the  reiiuisile  qu.intiiy  of  some  acid  to  engage  the  al- 
kali, the  sugar  re  appears  in  the  solulion,  possessed  of 
its  original  properties.  When  introduced,  in  thecon- 
dition  of  a  fine  powder,  into  a  hell  glass  of  ammonical 
gas,  over  a  mercurial  bath,  the  gas  is  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, while  the  su-ar  becomes  compact  and  soft,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  a'low  of  being  sliced  with  a  knife. 


It  emits  the  odor  of  ammonia.  Analysis  proves  it  to 
consist  of  'M'iS  parts  of  sugar,  4.7i  of  ammonia  and 
5.00  of  water.  In  the  air,  this  compound  undergoes 
a  spontaneous  decomposition. 

Dissolved  in  water,  sugar  combines  with  the  hy- 
drates of  the  alkaline  earths,  forming  with  them  an 
unciyslallizable  mass  of  a  slightly  sugary  odor,  and  a 
bitter  astringent  tasle.  When  a  solution  of  such  a 
compound  is  evaporated,  it  becomes  viscid  and  at 
Icngih  hardens  into  a  yellow, gummy  mass, — exhibit- 
inn',  when  broken,  a  conchuidal  fracture. 

According  to  the  e.xperimenis  of  Daniel,  sugar  dis- 
solves about  one-half  its  weight  in  lime.  Having 
boiled  to:;ether,  for  half  an  hour,  1,000  parts  of  sugar, 
GOO  of  quicklime  and  1,500  of  water,  and  having  ex- 
amined the  liquor,  al"ter  its  cooling,  he  found  that  it 
contained  in  100  parts,  16.5  of  lime  and  33.2  of  sugar, 
and  that  in  evaporating  it  slowly,  it  assumed  a  solid 
consistence  with  the  aspect  of  gum,  in  which,  when 
the  compound  was  freshly  decomposed,  the  sugar 
manifested  its  original  properties;  but,  on  being  left 
for  several  months  in  a  moist  condition,  the  lime  sepa- 
rated itself  in  the  slate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  crystal- 
lized in  very  acute  rhomboids,  while  the  sugar  was 
transformed  into  a  mucilaginous  gum. 

Sugar,  according  to  Berzelius,  forms  with  oxide  of 
lead  two  combinations,  of  which  one  is  soluble,  the 
other  insoluble.  By  digesting  a  solution  of  sugar  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  a  liquid  solution  is 
obtained,  which  has  the  reaction  of  alkalis,  and  leaves, 
after  evaporation,  an  uncrystallized,  viscid  mass, 
which  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  When 
a  solulion  of  sugar,  boiled  with  an  excess  of  oxide  of 
lead  is  filtered  and  corked  up  from  the  air  in  a  vial, 
it  deposites  after  24  hours  standing,  a  voluminous, 
white  precipitate,  which  on  being  separated  and  dried, 
is  destitute  of  taste,  and  insoluble  in  cold  and  boiling 
water.  Its  drying  requires  to  be  effected  in  vacuo,  in 
order  to  avoid  decomposition.  It  burns  like  tinder, 
when  a  mass  of  it  is  lighted  at  one  extremity, — leav- 
ing behind  numerous  little  globules  of  metallic  lead, 
it  is  soluble  in  the  acids,  and  likewise  in  the  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  which  forms  with  the  oxide  of  lead 
a  sub  salt,  and  sets  the  sugar  at  liberty.  Its  powder, 
mechanically  suspended  in  water,  is  decomposed  by 
a  current  of  caibonic  acid  gas,  passed  through  that 
liquid,  —the  sugar  making  its  appearance  in  the  solu- 
tion, while  the   carbonate  of  lead  falls  to  the  bottom. 


made  only  by  Berzelius.  In  burning  the  compound 
of  sugar  and  oxide  of  lead,  he  obtained  from  100  parts 
of  sugar  57..')  to  57.75  parts  of  water,  and  16.25  to 
16.3  of  carbonic  acid,  which  leads  to  the  following 
conclusion  as  to  the  composition  of  sugar: 

Carbon  -  -  -  44.99 

Ilvdrogen        ...  6.41 

Oxygen  -  -  -  4tl.60 

Common  sugar,  or  sugar  not  perfectly  anhydrous, 
has  also  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  Berzelius,  as 
well  as  by  other  chemists,  the  results  of  whose  labors 
are  as  follows: 


Prout. 

Gay,  Litssnc  Sc  Thenard. 

Berzelhis. 

Carbon 

42.85 

42.47 

42.225 

Hydrogen 

6.44 

6.90 

6  600 

Oxygen 

50.71 

50.63 

51.175 

2.  Gum.  This  is  a  transparent,  colorless  substance. 
It  is  uncrystallizahle,  occurring  in  the  form  of  small 
globular  masses.  The  fracture  is  conchoiJal,  wilh  a 
vitreous  lustre,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  between  1.31 
and  lA'i.     It  is  destitute  of  lustre  or  odor. 

It  contains  no  water;  but  when  an  aqueous  solution 
of  it  is  gradually  evaporated,  the  gum  retains,  even 
when  perfectly  dry,  about  17  per  cent,  of  water, 
which  it  gives  up  on  exposure  to  a  heat  of  100°  in 
vacuo. 

It  is  slowly,  but  completely  dissolved  in  water  in 
every  proportion,  and  more  readily  in  warm  than  in 
cold  water. 

The  solution  is  mucilaginous,  tasteless  and  inodor- 
ous: its  viscidity  pnsenling  very  minutely  divided 
matter  suspended  in  it,  from  being  deposited.  If,  for 
example,  a  metallic  salt,  as  acetate  of  lead,  he  added 
to  a  solution  of  gum,  and  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  be  passed  through  the  resnliing  fluid,  the 
sulphur  will  not  be  precipitated,  hut  will  remain  me- 
chanically suspended  in  the  solulion. 

For  the  same  reason,  gum  hinders  sugar  and  the 
soluble  salts  from  crystallizing. 

Left  to  itself,  a  solution  of  gum  gradually  becomes 
acid, — exhaling  an  odor  like  acetic  acid. 

Uum  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Alcohol  precipitates  it,  although  imperfectly,  from 
its  solution — the  precipitated  liquid  remaining,  for  a 
long  time,  milky. 

Gum  is  equally  soluble  in  acids  or  in   water, — the 


This  compound  of  sugar  and  oxide  of  lead  is  insoluble  I  concentrated   acids  altering  its  composiiion.     Stron 
in  alcohol.    By  analysis,  it  affords  58.26  oxide  of  lead  I  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it, — causing  the  formation 


and  41.74  sugar. 

Sugar  does  not  combine  with  any  salt,  although  it 
decomposes   several    metallic  salts.     It  has   the  re- 
markable property  of  dissolving  the  carbonate  and  the 
sub-acetate  of  copper,  and  of  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
green  liquid,  from    which  the  oxide  of  copper  is  not 
precipitated  by  alkalis,  but  by  ferro-cyanuret  of  potash 
and  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     Dr.Ure  is  of  opinion 
that  no  re-agent  is  capable  of  precipitating  the  copper 
from  the  solution  of  sub-acetate  of  copper  in  sugar. 
Sugar  boiled  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  copper  is 
known  to  act  upon  them  by  effecting  their  reduction. 
When  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  thus  treated,  metallic 
copper  is  precipitated,  a  part  of  the  cupreous  salt  re- 
mains in  solution,  and  there  is  thrown  down  with  the 
metal  a  brown  substance  soluble  in  ammonia.     The 
nitrate  of  copper   submitted   to  the  same  treatment, 
gives  no  preci|>iiate,  but  it  is  transformed  into  a  cu- 
preous salt,  and  ))olash  forms  in  the  solution,  a  yellow 
prteipitate  of  hydrate  of  copper.     Sugar  boiled  with 
the  acetate  of  copper,  occasions  a  copious  precipitation 
of  the  oxide  of  copper. 

By  the  aid  of  ebullition,  sugar,  added  to  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  afibrds  a  pulverulent,  black  pre 
cipilate  whose  ccimposition  is  unknown. 

'i'lie  chloride  of  gold  gives  a  pulverulent  red  pre- 
ci|iitate.  When  sugar  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  sail 
of  iron,  the  oxide  of  iron  is  not  wholly  precipitated  by 
aiiiuionia. 

'I'lie  analysis  of  perfectly  anhydrous  sugar  has  been 


of  water  and  acetic  acid,  wiih  a  deposition  of  charcoal. 
Nitric  acid,  aided  by  a  mild  heat. occasions  the  evolu- 
tion of  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  on  cooling,  Ihe  liquor  de- 
posites raucic  acid  in  ihe  propurlion  of  from  014  to 
0.25  limes  its  weis;ht  of  the  gum.  By  a  protracted 
digestion,  malic  and  oxalic  acids  are  obtained. 

Gum  forms  definite  compiuMuN,  wilh  salifiable 
bases.  If  a  concentrated  solution  of  2um  be  mingled 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  a  coagulated  precipitate 
makes  its  apppurance, —  consisting:;  of  gum  and  alkali, 
which  alierwards  dissolves.  When  alcohol  is  added 
to  the  solution  of  this  compound,  which  contains  an 
excess  of  alkali,  the  combination  of  gum  and  alkali  is 
precipitated,  while  the  excess  of  ibe  potash  remains 
in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  of  a  curdy  nature, 
which  when  dried  is  easily  reduced  to  powder,  and 
may  be  again  dissolved  in  water. 

Gum  unites  with  ihe  oxiiie  of  lend,  when  a  solution 
of  the  firmer  is  digested  with  the  latter,  and  the  union 
is  promoted  by  levigation.  The  compound  is  insolu- 
ble. It  may  be  obtained  also  by  mingling  a  solution 
of  gum  wilh  the  sub-acelale.  or  sub  nilrate  of  lead. 
Th^e  niass  is  curdy.  After  washing  and  drying,  it  is 
white,  and  easily  reduced  to  pow<ler.  It  consists  of 
G1.75  gum  and  38. Cb  oxide  nf  lead.  Exposed  to  the 
action  of  heal,  gum  is  decomposed,  giving  ri-e  lo  the 
same  products  and  phpiiomena  as  oilier  vegetable 
matter:  i.  e.  to  acid  water,  einpyreumalic  oil, carbonic 
acid  gas.  carbiirelled  hydroiren  gas  and  a  spungy  char- 
coal.    When  heated,  it   yields  also  a  small  quantity 
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of  ammonia,  which  is  believed  tu  be  owing  to  some 
irapunty,  probably  gluten,  with  which  it  is  generally 
associated.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained 
from  the  analyses  of  gum  arable,  1  by  Gay,  Lussac 
and  Thenard,  and  2  by  Berzelius: 

1.  2. 

Hydrogen,  6.93  6.374 

Carbon,  4-i.23  42.682 

Oxygen,  50.84  50  914 

3.  Vegetahle  mucila<re.  This  pro.\-!niate  principle 
of  plants  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  a  jelly,  more 
or  less  translucent,  which,  when  diluted  with  a  lari;e 
quantity  of  water  and  thoroughly  blended  with  it, 
becomes  so  attenuated,  as  to  pass  throujjh  paper  like 
a  viscid  liquid,  every  drop  drawing  after  it  a  thread, 
whose  upper  portion,  when  it  breaks,  rises  to  the  pa- 
per. In  this  condiliun,  the  mucilage  appears  to  ap- 
proach to  the  state  of  a  solution:  but  on  employing  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water,  it  is  seen  to  be  only  a  mere 
swelling  of  the  mucilage  which  takes  place,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  the  mass,  on  being  thrown 
upon  blotting  paper,  communicates  to  it  none  of  its 
mucilaginous  properties. 

After  drying,  the  mucilage  forms  a  hard  mass, 
translucent,  white,  or  yellowish,  without  taste  or  odor, 
and  which  swells  up,  and  becomes  a  second  time  buoy- 
ant on  water. 

Like  gum,  it  affords  the  smell  of  ammonia  by  dis- 
tillation, but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  contains  ni- 
trogen, or  whether  this  element  comes  from  some 
foreign  matter  with  which  it  may  be  associated. 

The  alkalies  and  acids  dissolve,  and  destroy  its 
raucocity,  converting  it  into  a  matter  analogous  to 
gum.  When  suhjccled  to  a  boiling  temperature  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  the  same  change  is  said  to 
lake  place. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  mucilage  is  only  a  modifi- 
cation of  gum,  or  possibly  an  incipient  gum. 

4.  Ghilcii  is  possessed  of  the  following  properties: 
when  dry,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  translucent, 
hard  and  brittle;  when  moist,  it  adheres  tenaciously 
to  the  fingers,  and  has  considerable  elasticity.  It  is 
without  smell  or  taste. 

It  is  ordinarily  slightly  acid,  owing  to  the  acids 
with  which  it  is  coiubined,  as  the  acetic  and  phos- 
phoric. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  hot  alcohol,  apparently  without  any  change 
of  properties:  but  if  the  alcoholic  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  the  gluten  is  left  as  a  transparent 
varn  !sh. 

It  swells  up  and  softens  with  acetic  acid,  forming 
a  compound  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  precipitable 
by  nut  galls.  It  unites  also  with  the  mineral  acids; 
and  these  compounds,  excepting  that  with  sulphuric 
acid,  dissolve  readily  in  pore  water,  but  are  insoluble 
when  there  is  an  excess  of  acid.  It  is  dissolved  by  a 
dilute  solution  of  potash,  apparently  without  beincp 
decomposed;  for  the  gluten  after  having  been  thrown 
down  by  the  mineral  acids,  retains  its  viscidity.  In 
this  state,  however,  it  is  combined  with  some  of  the 
acid.  Ammonia  and  lime  exert  but  little  action  upon 
gluten,  when  in  the  solid  form;  but  when  to  a  solu- 
tion of  gluten  in  an  acid,  caustic  atnmonia,  or  lime,  is 
poured,  drop  by  drop,  a  precipitate  is  formed  which 
quickly  disappears. 

The  combinations  of  gluten  with  the  other  bases 
are  all  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  precipitated  when 
a  solution  of  the  compound  of  potash  and  gluten  is 
mixed  with  the  earthy  or  metallic  salts. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  do  not  dissolve  gluten  im- 
mediately. They  precipitate  it  from  its  solution  in 
the  acids,  and  the  more  completely  according  as  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  precipitate  is  added,  and  as  the 
solution  is  more  concentrated.  The  chloride  of  mer- 
cury forms  an  abundant  white  precipitate  in  acid  or 
alkaline  solutions  saturated  with  gluten.  In  this  case, 
ihe  gluten  combines  with  one  portion  of  the  salt,  after 
the  manner  of  many  animal  substances.     Exposed  to 


a  strong  heat,  gluten  yields,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
inflammable  gasses,  a  thick  fetid  oil  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

5.  Alhunun.  This  sub-tance  exists  in  all  vegeta- 
bles whose  sap  consulates  by  heal.  It  is  Soluble  in 
water,  until  it  has  been  inspissated  by  heating,  which 
renders  it  completely  insoluble.  On  being  dried,  it 
becomes  opake,  and  assumes  a  white,  grey,  brown  or 
black  color. 

It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  caustic  alkalies  dis- 
solve it  readily;  it  neutralizes  their  caustic  lasle,  and 
is  precipitated  from  its  union  with  theui,  on  the  ad- 
dition of  an  acid  in  great  excess. 

The  solution  of  albumen  may  be  rendered  so  acid 
as  to  redden  the  papier  of  turnsole  with  jut  occasioning 
any  precipitate,  the  liquid  simply  becoming  milky, 
and  reassuming  its  transparency  on  being  heated.  l<y 
a  very  considerable  excess  of  acid,  however,  the  ve- 
getable albumen  is  thrown  down;  and  the  precipitate 
is  a  chemical  combination  of  albumen  with  the  acid 
which  is  scarcely  soluble  in  the  acid  liquor,  but  soluble 
in  pure  water. 

The  latter  solution  is  easily  precipitated  by  the 
acids,  ferro-cyanale  of  potash,  chloride  of  mercury  and 
nut  galls.  When  a  solution  of  the  potash  completely 
saturated  with  albumen  is  mingled  with  a  solution  of 
any  metallic  or  earthy  salt,  coriespondiiig  compounds 
of  albumen  with  the  bases  are  obtained.  These  com- 
pounds are  nearly  all  insoluble. 

Vegetable  albumen  is  not  dissolved  by  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  after  having  been  coagulated,  it  ceases 
to  be  soluble  in  caustic  ammonia.  If  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  albumen  in 
potash,  a  part  of  the  albumen  is  precipitated,  but  the 
precipitate  is  re-dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitates  it  from  its  solution 
in  the  acids,  better  than  any  other  re-agent;  never- 
theless it  retains  a  certain  portion  of  it. 

Albumen  and  gluten,  in  consequence  of  their  great 
resemblance  to  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  to  the  fibrine 
of  animal  fluids,  have  received  the  common  name  of 
vegeto-animal  substances.  They  contain  not  only 
nitrogen,  as  is  evinced  by  the  evolution  of  ammonia 
from  their  destructive  distillation,  but  they  often  con- 
tain sulphur  and  phosphorus.  When  left  to  them- 
selves in  the  humid  state,  they  undergo  the  putrid  de- 
composition, attended  by  the  disgusting  odor  of  animal 
putrefaction,  the  disengagement  of  ammonia  and  the 
production  of  acetate  of  ammonia.  At  a  certain  stage 
of  their  decomposition,  both  when  united  and  when 
separate,  they  afford  the  odor  of  old  cheese. 

Gluten  and  albumen,  when  aided  by  water  and 
heat,  exert  jointly,  and  perhaps  separately,  a  very  re- 
markable action  upon  starch.  Two  parts  of  potato 
starch  are  mixed  with  four  of  cold  water,  gradually 
diluted  with  20  parts  of  boiling  water  and  blended 
with  one  part  of  dried  and  powdered  gluten  and  albu- 
men; the  composition  is  exposed,  during  8  hours,  to  a 
temperature  of  between  50  and  70°  C.  After  about 
2  hours,  it  loses  its  consistence,  and  the  reaction  takes 
place  rapidly,  so  that  the  liquor  becomes  very  fluid, 
transparent  and  sugary.  One  part  of  the  starch  is 
transformed  into  gum,  and  another  into  sugar;  the 
mixture  not  absorbing  either  of  the  gases  of  the  air, 
but  emitting  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

According  to  Saussure,  cold  diluted  alcohol,  added 
to  the  mixture  in  a  dry  state,  dissolves  a  quantity  of 
sugar,  equal  to  l-7th  of  the  starch  employed,  and  wa- 
ter removes  from  the  residue  a  quantity  of  gum  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  the  starch.  The  remainder  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  starch  not  altered,  and  of  gluten  which 
is  acid,  and  has  lost  almost  totally  the  property  of  re- 
acting on  the  starch. 

6.  Green  Fccula.  This  is  the  herbaceous  matter 
of  Dr.  Higgins.  It  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  leaves 
and  stalk.  Its  prevailing  hue  is  green,  although  other 
colors,  as  red  and  yellow,  enter  into  ils  composition. 
It  is  precipitated  from  the  sap  of  plants  by  lime  water, 
barytes  and  strontian,  and  by  the  salts  of  these  bases. 
The  precipilatea  are  of  a  yellowish  green  color  and 


insoluble  in  water.  The  coloring  matter  is  closely 
associated  with  a  waxy  or  resinous  substance,  from 
which  it  has  never  been  perfectly  freed.  The  com- 
pound is  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  by  chlo- 
rine, riie  acids  also  destroy  its  color.  Caustic  pot- 
ash converts  it  into  soap.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  When  plants 
approach  the  period  in  which  Iheir'fruit  become  per- 
fect, the  waxy  matter  assumes  a  yellowish  color. 

7.  Li'^nhi  constitutes  a  porous  tissue  by  which  the 
sap  of  planis  is  conducted  from  the  root  to  the  branch- 
es It  constitutes  the  skeleton  of  vegetables,  and  is 
what  remains  after  a  plant  or  a  part  of  a  plant  has 
been  treated  with  ether,  alcohol,  water,  dilute  acids 
and  alkalies.  Owing  to  its  porous  te.xture  as  well  as 
its  chemical  aflinity  for  coloring  matter  it  is  frequently 
stained  of  some  color,  especially  in  the  dead  plant. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  gum;  and 
nitric  acid,  into  oxalic  acid.  The  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  alkalies  dissolve  it  into  a  homogenous  mass, 
having  an  empyreumatic  odor  and  a  blackish  color, 
and  containing  acetic  and  oxalic  acids. 

Free  Acids  and  Sails  in  Cune  Liquor, 
As  these  exist  in  cane  liquor  in  almost  inapprecia- 
ble proportions,  and  do  not  e.xen  a  perceptible  influ- 
ence upon  the  process  of  separating  the  sugar,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  their 
properties.  The  acids  are  two  in  number;  the  acetic 
and  malic. 

(a)  Jlcdic  acid  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
acids  by  its  smell  and  flavor.  Its  acidity  is  well 
marked,  as  it  reddens  litmus  p.iper  powerfully,  and 
forms  neutral  salts  with  the  alkaline  and  earthy  and 
metalic  bas2S.  It  is  exceedingly  volatile,  rising  ra- 
pidly in  vapor  at  a  moderate  temperature,  without 
undergoing  any  change.  Its  vapor  is  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  white  light.  In  its  most  concentrated 
form,  and  under  a  temperature  of  50°  F.,  it  crystal- 
lizes. It  consists  of  52.95  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in 
the  proportion  to  form  water, and  47.05  carbon.  .  The 
salts  of  acetic  acid  are  called  acetates.  They  are  all 
soluble  in  water,  the  solutions  being  liable  to  a  spon- 
taneous decomposition  when  exposed  to  the  air.  They 
are  eminently  deliquescent  and  are  destroyed  by  a 
high  temperature. 

(b)  Malic  acid  has  a  very  pleasant  acid  taste.  It 
crystalfzes  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Ils  aqueous  so- 
lution is  gradually  decomposed  by  keeping.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  iNlost  of  the  salts  of 
malic  acid  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water.  The 
malates  of  soda  and  potash  are  very  deliquescent. 

The  salts  in  cane  liquor  are  the  following:  1.  Ace- 
tate of  lime:  2.  Acetate  of  potash:  3.  Super  malate 
of  lime:  4.  Sulphate  of  lime. 

1.  Jlcelate  of  lime  crystallizes  in  silky  fibres,  is  very 
soluble  and  possessed  of  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  its  soln- 
tion,  when  exposed  to  tue  air,  undergoes  a  spontane- 
ous decomposition,  the  lime  being  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  the  acetic  acid  set  at  liberty,  in  the 
solution. 

2.  Jlcelalc  of  potash,  when  cautiously  evaporated, 
forms  irregular  crystals,  which  are  obtained  with  dif- 
ficulty, owing  to  the  deliquescence  of  the  salt.  Its 
solution,  even  in  closely  stopped  vials,  is  spontane- 
ously decomposed. 

3.  Super  malate  of  lime  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  the  solution  is  eva- 
porated, it  appears  under  the  form  of  a  yellowish,  or 
brownish  gum. 

4.  Sulphate  of  lime,  as  obtained  from  plants,  is  in 
the  condition  of  an  impalpable  white  powder.  It  re- 
quires 461  7-13  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution, 
and  is  scarcely  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  alcohol.  It  contains,  when  dry,  20.78  per 
centum  of  water. 

To  give  a  tabular  view  of  these  constituents,  yre 
have  then,  in  cane  juice. 
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Acelic  acid, 
IMalic  acid. 
Acetate  of  lime, 
Aeolaie  of  potash, 
Super  malate  of  lime. 
Sulphate  of  lime. 


Water, 

Sugar, 

Gum, 

Vegetable  mucilage, 

Albumen, 

Green  Fecula, 

Lijnin, 

Other  principles  may  hereafter  be  detected  in  cane 
liquor,  but,  the  (iiregning  are  all  of  which  at  present 
we  have  any  evidence.  It  has  been  ascertained,  how- 
ever, that  the  rind,  in  common  wilh  the  other  |)lanls 
of  the  same  natural  order,  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  silica.*  Of  those  principles  which  appear  to  be 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  cane  liquor,  the  propor- 
tions in  whicli  they  are  present,  vary  wiiii  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  climate  which  produces  the  cane,  with 
the  drought  or  humidity  of  the  season,  and  wilh  the 
maturity  to  which  the  plants  have  been  allowed  to 
attain.  liut  before  alluding  to  the  relative  proportions 
of  these  principles  in  cane  juice,  it  is  proper  to  glance 
at  the  probable  economy  of  nature  in  their  production. 

The  first  modification  which  the  sap  undergoes,  by 
the  peculiar  vessels  of  the  cane,  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  vegetable  mucilage,  ^um  and  green  coloring 
matter.  VVilh  the  production  of  these,  the  farther 
elimination  of  the  vegetable  structure  goes  forward. 
Gluien  and  albumen  are  subsequently  eluboraled,  and 
these  are  followed  by  sugar,  ti.e  acids  and  salts;  mu- 
cilage and  gum  are  the  parent  substances  of  all  the 
principles  of  cane  liquor,  if  we  except  the  min-ral 
bases,  which  are  inlruducfd  along  with  wati  r  llirougii 
the  roots.  In  thf;  early  blages  of  the  [dani,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  the  cane  juico,  little  else  than  water, 
gum,  mucilage  and  green  colorin;;  matter  wilh  minute 
traces  of  caibonate  of  lime,  carbunale  of  potash  and 
sulphate  of  lime.  As  the  plant  approaches  maturity, 
the  other  principles  above  mentioned  iippear;  llie 
quantity  of  water  diminishes;  gluten  and  albumen  bu- 
gin  to  e.xert  their  influence  upon  the  gum,  convening 
It  into  sugar,  at  the  same  time  giving  rise  to  acetic 
acid  and  malic  acid,  whicii  appear  to  decompose  the 
carbonates  of  the  unripe  juice,  and  the  acids  accumu- 
late, over  and  above,  in  the  solution  so  as  to  be  indi- 
cated by  their  usual  eftecis  upon  the  tests. 

When  the  plant  has  attair.ed  its  full  maturi:y  for 
grinding,  little  or  no  coloring  matter  is  contained  in 
the  juice,  while  the  gum  and  mucilage  have  given 
place  to  sug'ir,  and  the  proportion  of  albumen  over 
that  ol  gluten  seems  to  hnve  increased:  a  portion  of 
the  water  has  also  passed  off  by  evaporation,  through 
the  leaves,  leaving  behind,  a  more  or  less  strong  sac- 
charine solution.  If  the  season,  however,  be  a  moist 
one,  the  conversion  of  gum  into  sugar  is  impeded  by 
the  want  of  concentration  in  the  sap,  as  well  as  Irom 
a  deficiency  ot  solar  influence,  both  of  which  condi- 
tions are  requisite  to  perfect  this  change.  Or,  again, 
if  the  latter  end  of  the  cane  season  become  wet,  even 
after  the  plant  has  attained  its  maturity,  water  is 
taken  up  by  the  absorbing  vessels,  and  the  s  iluiion 
not  only  becomes  dilute,  but  a  conversion  of  snine  of 
the  saccharine  matter  into  gum  ensues,  attended  also 
by  a  farther  production  of  acetic  acid. 

Several  analytical  examinations  of  cane  liquor  have 
been  made  in  different  countries,  which  give  us,  how- 
ever, only  an  a|>pro,\irnative  idea  of  its  constitution,  as 
respects  the  proportions  among  its  elements.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Btrengih,  or  specific  gravity  of  cane 
juice,  it  contains,  dissolved  in  water,  which  is  the 
principal  vi  hide  of  vegetable  soluiions,  from  10  to  2J 
per  cent,  of  principhes  soluble  in  that  fluid,  of  which 
from  8  to  20  per  ctnt.  is  sugar,  while  the  remainder 
is  chiefly  gum,  fecul  i  and  aibumen.  In  case,  how- 
ever, the  juice  comes  from  very  immature  cane,  so  as 
not  to  aftord  above  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  sugar,  it  is  pre- 

•  M.  Avequin,  (^from  France,  and  at  present  a  resi- 
dent in  Louisiana,)  Ijas  detected  in  the  ashes  of  iojrtsse, 
or  the  cane  which  h^s  been  through  the  mill,  besides  a 
large  proportion  of  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  carlionulc 
of  potash,  and  oxide  of  iron. 


sumable  that  the  other  ingredients  bear  a  considerably 
higher  ratio  to  the  sugar,  than  is  expressed  above. 

Of  the  solubility  of  these  ditferent  ingredients, 
nothing  need  be  said,  with  the  exception  of  green 
fecula  and  gluten,  as  all  the  other  ingredients  are  ob- 
viously soluble  in  water.  Green  fecula  may  owe  its 
solubility,  in  part,  to  the  mucilage,  while  the  gluten 
is  probably  maintained  in  solution  by  the  free  acids. 

'I'he  art  of  making  sugar  consists  in  isolating  the 
concrete  sugar  from  all  the  substances  with  which  it 
is  associated^  in  cane  liquor.  We  shall  now  give  an 
account  of  this  art  as  it  is  practised  in  Louisiana,  and 
in  Georgia  and  East  Florida;  treating  the  subject  un- 
der the  five  following  heads,  viz:  1.  Grinding  of  the 
cane — 2.  Defectation  of  the  juice — 3.  Evaporation — 
4.  Granulation — 5.  Potting. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
SOILING — Its  Origin  and  Advantages. 

The  feeding  of  cattle,*  in  stalls  or  other  suitable 
places  dilring  the  growing  season,  with  grass  cut  and 
carried  to  them,  is  a  practice  denominated  soiling  of 
cattle;  and  prevails  extensively  in  Great  Britain  and 
some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

This  practice,  like  many  others,  which  have  led  to 
important  discoverie-  and  improvements  in  the  science 
of  agriculture,  must  have  probably  originated  from  the 
necessities  of  those  who  occupied  but  small  tracts  of 
land,  and  who  needed  the  produce  of  more  stock  than 
could  be  sustained  from  common  pasture,  as  it  is  o-e- 
nerally  improved.  This  practice  rannot  therefore  be 
recommended  to  that  class  of  farmers,  which  perhaps 
are  the  most  nuinetoiis  in  this  country,  who  possess 
considerable  tracts  of  land,  whicli  can  hardly  be  ren- 
dered suitable  for  any  purpose  but  pasturage;  or  to 
that  class,  who,  without  the  greatest  regard  to  the 
neat  profits,  would  rather  indulge  a  disposition  to  con- 
sult their  ease  in  their  modes  of  cultivation:  but  to 
that  class  whose  farms  are  small,  and  who  are  stimu- 
lated by  the  laudable  ambition  of  improving  a  little 
land  highly  cultivated,  rather  than  a  great  farm  badly 
managed;  and  to  that  class  also  whose  whole  farms 
are  capable  of  being  either  titled  or  mown,  particularly 
when  their  condition  is  such  that  they  cannot  easily 
procure  manures. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  soiling,  have 
been  recommended  by  some  very  celebrated  authors, 
and  other  eminent  farmers  of  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Thaer,  physician  to  the  Electorial  court  of 
Hanover,  in  a  communication  to  the  English  Board 
of  Agriculture,  lays  down  the  following  as  facts  which 
are  incontrovertible,  as  the  result  of  the  experience 
(if  the  Baron  de  Bulan  and  others:  "That  a  spot  of 
ground  which,  when  pastured,  will  yield  only  suffi- 
cient fo!)d  for  one  head,  will  abundantly  maintain  four 
when  kept  in  the  stable. 

".■^oiling  affords  at  least  double  the  quantity  i,,f  ma- 
nure from  the  same  number  of  cattle;  fur  the  best 
manure  is  produced  in  the  stable,  and  carried  to  the 
fields  at  the  most  proper  period  of  its  fermentation; 
whereas  when  .'•pread  on  the  meadow,  and  exhausted 
by  the  air  and  sun,  its  power  is  entirely  wasted. 

'■Cokvs  which  arc  accustoiiied  to  soiling  will  yield 
much  more  milk  when  kept  in  this  manner:  and  fat- 
tening cattle  will   increase  much  faster  in  weight. 

"They  are  less  subject  to  accidents  and  diseases, 
they  are  protected  from  the  flies,  which  torment  them 
ill  ti.e  fields  during  warm  weather;  and  Ihey  do  not 
softer  trom  the  heats  of  summer." 

As  it  respects  the  quantity  of  land  saved  by  soiling, 
it  must, in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  nature  id'  llie 
soil,  and  the  condition  of  the  land  appropriated  for  that 
purpose.     All  the  writers  on  this  subject,  as  well  as 


•  In  agricultural  science,  the  general  name  of  cattle 
is  given  to  all  tame  animals  which  are  fed  in  pastures, 
and  the  term  neat  cattle,  is  used  to  distinguish  the  low 
kind  from  others. 


many  other  practical  farmers,  appear  to  be  well  agreed 
in  this  one  point,  that  a  given  quantity  of  land^may 
be  made  to  sustain  many  more  cattle,  and  to  keep 
them  better,  by  soiling  than  by  pasturing  them.  The 
great  question  is,  whether  the  economy  on  land  and 
saving  of  manure  is  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
extra  labor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  practice  of  soil- 
ing would  be  very  profitable  to  those  who  would  de- 
rive the  greatest  profit  from  a  small  tractof  land;  and 
many  who  practise  it  upon  a  large  scale,  think  it  good 
husbandry. 


DOmsSTIO   ANXnXALS. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
BREEDS  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

"Mr.  Bakewell  of  the  Dishley  farm  in  England  hit 
rendered  himself  famous  by  his  breed  of  cattle.  His 
principal  aim  is  to  gain  the  best,  whether  sheep  or 
cow,  which  will  weigh  the  most  in  the  most  valuable 
joints;  and  the  same  time  that  he  gains  the  shape  that 
is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  compass,  he 
finds  by  experience  that  he  gains  a  breed  much  har- 
dier and  easier  fed  than  others.  In  his  breed  of  cattle, 
his  maxim  is,  the  smaller  the  bone  the  truer  will  bo 
the  make  of  the  beast;  thequicker  it  will  fatten, and  the 
weight  will  have  a  larger  proportion  of  valuable  meat." 

The  shape  which  should  be  the  criterion  of  an  ox, 
bull,  sheep  or  cow,  is  that  of  a  hogshead  or  barrel, 
truly  circular,  wilh  small,  and  as  short  leas,  as  possi- 
ble; upon  this  plain  principle  that  the  value  lies  in  the 
body,  and  not  in  the  legs.  All  breeds,  whose  backs 
rise  in  a  ridge,  are  bad. 

By  proper  management  Mr.  Bakewell  brings  up  his 
cattle  to  amazing  gentleness;  his  hulls  stand  still  in 
the  field  to  be  handled;  they  are  driven  from  field  to 
field  with  a  small  switch.  His  cattle  are  always  fat, 
and  this,  he  insists  is  owing  to  their  breed. 

The  small  quantity,  and  inferior  quality  of  food  that 
will  keep  a  beast,  which  is  properly  well  made,  in 
good  order,  is  surprising.  Such  an  animal  will  grow 
fat  in  a  pasture  which  would  starve  one  with  great 
bones  and  ill  made. 

Mr.  Bakewell  is  equally  curious  in  the  breed  of  his 
sheep.  The  bodies  of  his  rams  and  ewes  are  as  true 
barrels  as  can  be  seen;  round  broad  backs  and  legs,  not 
more  than  six  inches  long.  An  unusual  proof  of  their 
kindly  fattening  is  their  feeling  quite  fat  between  the 
fore  legs  upon  the  ribs,  where  the  common  kinds  never 
carry  any  tat. 

He  finds  that  hardly  any  land  is  too  bad  for  a  good 
breed  of  cattle,  and  hardly  any  good  enough  to  make  a 
bad  breed  profitable. 

Mr.  Bakewell  was  remarkably  attentive  to  the 
business  of  watering  his  stock.  All  his  horned  cattle 
were  tied  up  in  open  or  other  sheds  during  the  winter, 
and  fed,  according  to  their  kind,  on  straw,  turnips 
or  hay.  Young  cattle,  which  require  to  be  kept  in  a 
thriving  state,  and  fattening  ones,  were  fed  on  roots. 
His  farm  consisted  of  440  acres;  1 10  under  the  plough, 
and  the  rest  in  grass.  He  kept  GO  horses,  400  lurge 
sheep,  150  horned  cattle,  and  had  generally  Ij  acres 
of  wheat,  and  25  of  other  spring  arain. 

The  Encyclopedia  BnUanica,  under  the  article 
Agriculture,  gives  the  following  notices  of  some  of  the 
improvements  above  adverted  to. 

"I!y  Bakewell's  skilful  selection  at  first,  and  con- 
stant care  afterwards  to  breed  from  the  best  animals, 
he  at  last  obtained  a  variety  of  sheep,  which  for  early 
maturity,  and  the  [iroperty  of  returning  a  gri  at  pro- 
duce ot  mutton  for  the  food  they  consume,  as  well  as 
for  the  small  proportio.T  which  the  weight  of  the  offal 
bears  to  that  of  the  four  quarters,  are  altogether  un- 
equalled either  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The 
Dishley  or  New  Leicester  sheep  and  their  crosses,  are 
now  spread  over  the  principal  corn  districts  of  Britain; 
and  from  their  quiet,  domesticated  habits,  are  pro- 
bably still   the  most  profitable  of  all  the   varieties  of 
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sheep,  on  farms  where  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  live 
stock  are  combined  with  the  best  courses  of  tillage 
crops. 

"The  practice  of  Bakewell  and  his  followers  fur- 
nishes an  instance  of  the  benefits  of  a  division  of 
labor,  in  a  department  of  business  where  it  was  little 
to  be  expected.  Their  male  slock  was  let  out  every 
jear  to  breeders  from  all  parts  of  England;  and  thus, 
by  judiciously  crossing  the  old  races,  all  the  valuable 
properties  of  the  Dishley  variety  descended  after  three 
or  four  generations  lo  their  posterity.  By  no  other 
means  could  this  new  breed  have  spread  so  rapidly, 
nor  have  been  made  to  accommodate  itself  so  easily  to 
a  change  of  climate  and  pasture.  Another  recommen- 
dation of  thi<  plan  was,  that  the  ram-hirer  had  a 
choice  among  a  number  of  males,  of  somewhat  dif- 
ferent properties,  and  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage 
of  improvement,  from  which  it  was  his  business  to 
select  such  as  suited  his  particular  object.  These 
were  reared  by  experienced  men,  who  gave  their  prin- 
cipal attention  to  this  branch  alone;  and  having  the 
the  best  females  as  well  as  males,  they  were  able  to 
furnish  the  necessary  supply  of  young  males  in  the 
greatest  variety  to  those  farmers  whose  time  was  oc- 
cupied by  other  pursuits.  The  prices  at  which  Bake- 
well's  rams  were  hired,  appear  enormous.  In  17S9 
he  received  twelve  hundred  guineas  for  the  hire  of 
three  brought  at  one  birth;  two  thousand  for  seven, 
and  for  liis  whole  letting,  at  least  three  thousand 
guineas." 

(From  the  London  Weekly  Review.) 

CHANGES 

Which  take  place  in  the  Domestic  Animals  of  Europe 

when  transported  to  America. 

The   inammiferous    animals   transported   from  the 

old  to  the  new  World  are  the   hog,  the  sheep,  the 

goat,  the  ass,  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  dog. 

1st.  The  Hog. — This  animal,  in  hot  valleys  of 
South  America,  where  he  wanders  v.hole  days  in  the 
woods,  living  chiefly  upon  wild  fruits,  loses  speedily 
the  marks  of  domestication,  and  partakes  largely  of 
the  nature  of  the  wild  boar.  The  yi  ar  1-193  was  the 
date  of  his  first  introduction  into  the  New  World; 
and  now  he  is  found  established  from  25  degrees  north 
latitude,  to  45  degrees  south,  and  every  where  breeds 
as  plentifully  as  in  Europe. 

2d.  The  Cow. — .\nimals  of  this  species  appear  to 
require  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  as  a  part  of  their 
nourishment.  When  salt  is  placed  where  they  feed, 
they  return  punctually  lo  seek  it;  but  when  this  duty 
is  neglected  by  their  masters,  the  flock  disperses  and 
becomes  wild.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  udder,  particularly  in  Colombia,  where  the 
milk  is  not  reckoned  of  the  same  importance  as  in 
Europe. 

Sd.  The  Ass. — The  Ass  suffers  hardly  any  altera- 
tion either  in  his  form  or  habits.  In  some  places 
where  he  is  over-worked  and  little  cared  for,  be  be- 
comes deformed,  but  no  where  does  he  lose  his  civili- 
zation. 

4th.  The  Horsf..— Not  so  with  this  animal;  he 
finds  chestnuts  in  the  woods,  and  speedily  presents 
one  of  the  distinctions  of  wild  animals — a  sameness 
of  color,  which  with  liiin  is  almost  invariably  chtstnut. 
The  amble  is  the  pace  most  admired  by  the  Colom- 
bians; they  accordingly  breed  up  their  horses  to  this 
mode  of  motion;  and  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
true,  that  with  ihe  present  race  the  amble  is  the  na- 
tural pace,  just  as  the  trot  is  with  ours. 

5th.  The  Dog  suffers  no  change. 

6lh.  The  Sheep,  in  temperate  climates,  breeds 
freely  as  in  Europe,  and  never  shows  any  inclination 
to  escape  from  the  duminion  of  man.  In  the  warmer 
plains  they  are  more  difficult  of  preservation.  The 
wool  grows  slower;  but  if  shorn  ai  the  proper  time, 


presents  nothing  remarkable.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
this  time  is  allowed  to  pass,  it  is  detached  by  the 
shears  of  nature;  and  instead  of  a  new  crop,  growing, 
as  in  other  cases,  a  short,  smooth,  shining  hair  pre- 
sents itself,  resembling  that  of  the  goat  of  same  climate. 

7th.  The  Go.at,  although  with  us  a  mountaineer, 
suits  better  the  low  warm  valleys  of  South  America, 
than  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Cordilleras.  The 
only  change  it  undergoes  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cow. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

I.MPORTANCE    OP    SELECTING   THE    BeST  BrEEOS  OF 

Live  Stock,  particularly  of  Swine. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  noticed  frequently  and  with 
pleasure  your  remarks  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
a  careful  selection  of  the  various  sorts  of  live  stock 
raised  in  our  country.  If  farmers  were  more  particu- 
lar to  select  the  best  breed  of  all  the  animals  they 
raise,  undoubtedly  they  would  find  it  much  to  their 
advantage.  'I'here  is  perhaps  in  our  country  no  ani- 
mal m  which  there  is  greater  neglect  than  in  swine; 
and  il  becomes  every  man  who  fattens  a  single  hog, 
to  look  to  it  that  he  gets  one  of  the  right  sort.  And 
if  this  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  man  that  has  but 
one,  how  important  it  is  to  farmers  throughout  our 
country,  that  they  raise  only  from  the  best  and  most 
approved  breeds.  It  has  been  thoroughly  proved  by 
several  persons  in  this  region,  during  the  last  two 
years,  that  the  advantages  in  the  impro\ed  breed  is 
greater  than  was  before  imagined.  Trials  have  been 
made  between  hogs  of  the  common  sort  called  goud, 
arid  a  breed  introduced  into  this  neighborhood  by  Mr. 
W.  K.  Townsend.  'I'hey  were  imported  from  Eng- 
land three  years  ago,  and  are  called  by  him  the  JVor 
folk  thin  rind  breed.  They  are  small  bone,  thin  rind, 
the  meat  very  fine  grained,  remarkably  ihrifty,  and 
inclined  to  fatten  early,  or  will  continue  to  thrive  un- 
til 18  months  old.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  all  pigs 
kept  over  the  season  the  next  fall  to  weigh  from  435 
to  460  lbs.,  and  hir  spring  pigs  butchered  in  the  fall 
to  go  over  300  lbs  and  this  with  ordinary  feed.  One 
of  my  neighbors  who  three  years  since,  tried  hard  to 
get  two  pigs  of  the  old  breed  to  weigh  m  the  fall  200 
lbs.  each,  has,  the  last  season,  with,  he  says,  no  mote 
care,  or  no  better  feed,  made  two  of  this  breed  weigh 
660  lbs.  He  considers  that  he  has  gained  at  least 
100  lbs.  of  pork  on  each  hog,  by  the  change  of  breed. 
These  pigs  weighed,  the  1st  April,  21  lbs.  each.  A 
farmer,  a  few  miles  in  the  country,  butchered  two  at 
134  months  old,  that  weighed  rising  440  lbs.  each, 
and  he  says  lie  gave  them  the  same  care  as  he  al  ways 
had  given  his  hogs;  he  asserts  that  he  has  gained 
fully  200  lbs.  of  better  pork  than  he  generally  had, 
which,  he  says,  he  credits  to  the  breed.  An  old  Re- 
volutionary pensioner  purchased  one  of  this  breed  from 
Mr.  Towiisend's  larm  in  the  fall  of  1831,  then  a  suck- 
ing pig,  weighing  about  35  lbs.,  and  as  he  had  made 
one  Irnm  the  same  pen,  just  butchered,  weigh  risino- 
of  400  lbs.,  he  declared  that  he  meant  by  the  ne.xt 
fall  to  make  this  weigh  500  lbs.  The  hog  was  butch- 
ered, say  the  last  of  December,  and  the  old  soldier 
has  gained  one  pound  over  his  mark.  These  facis 
are  stated  to  induce  others  to  try  the  experiment  of 
selecting  tlieir  pigs  from  the  best  breeds.  I  am  con- 
vinced myselfol  the  importance  of  it,  and  wish  others, 
and  especially  lariners,  to  practice  on  this  principle. 

Xew  Haven,  Jan.  i!0,  1833.  D. 


(From  Bullock's  Mexico.) 
MEXICAN  PIGGERIES. 
A  fine  breed  of  that  useful  animal,  the  pig,  is  kept 
by  several  persons  of  wealth,  as  an  article  of  trade, 
in  Ihe  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  care  and  attention  paid 
to  their  cleanliness  and  comfort,  so  far  exceed  any 
thing  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  that  a  short  account 
may  be  useful,  by  furnishing  hints  to  our  farmers, 
brewers,  distillers,  &c.   by  whom   large  numbers  of 


these  valuable  animals  can  be  kept.  The  premises 
where  the  business  is  carried  on  are  extensive:  con- 
sisting, in  general,  of  good  dwelling  house,  with  a 
shop, slaughter-house, and  places  forsineeing  the  pigs, 
large  bowls  for  rendeiing  the  lard,  and  lard  rooms, 
with  wooden  binns  for  containing  the  rendered  Cat, 
which  is  an  article  of  great  consumption  in  Spanish 
cookery,  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  There 
is  also  a  soap  manufactory  in  which  the  oH'al  fat  is 
manufactured,  and  apattmenls  wheie  the  blood  i.s 
made  into  a  kind  of  black-pudding,  sold  lo  the  poor. 
Behind  all  these  are  Ihe  styes  for  the  hogs,  generally 
from  800  to  1000  in  number,  which  occupy  a  consi- 
derable range  of  well  built  sin  ds,  about  30  leet  deep, 
with  the  roofs  dcGcending  very  low,  and  having  the 
entrance  through  low  arches,  before  which  is  an  open 
space  the  whole  length  of  the  yard,  and  about  24  feel 
wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  kind  of  aqueduct, 
built  of  stone,  and  filled  with  clean  water,  supplied 
from  a  well  at  the  end  of  the  premises.  The  hogs 
can  only  put  their  noses  into  this  water  through  holes 
in  the  walls  which  prevents  their  dirtying  it,  as  it 
passes  through  the  whole  division  of  the  yard.  This 
is  the  only  liquid  given  them;  and  their  fuod  is  maize 
or  Indian  corn,  slightly  moistened,  and  scattered  al 
stated  hours  on  the  ground,  which  in  the  yard  as  well  as 
the  place  where  they  sleep,  is  perfectly  dry  and  clean. 
They  are  attended  by  several  Indians  with  every 
possible  caie,  and  have  a  cold  bath  on  the  premises, 
which  lliey  are  frequently  obliged  to  use,  as  clean- 
liness is  considered  essential  to  their  ac((uiring  that 
enoinions  luad  of  fat  Irom  which  iheir  principal  pro- 
fit is  derived.  Their  ease  and  comfort  also  appear  lo 
be  studiously  attended  to;  and  the  occupation  of  tvro 
Indian  lads  will  cause  a  smile  on  the  countenances  of 
my  musical  readers,  where  they  are  employed  from 
morning  till  night,  in  settling  disputes,  or  little  bick- 
erings that  may  arise  among  the  happy  inhabitants  of 
this  community,  and  in  singing  them  to  sleep.  The 
boys  are  chosen  for  the  strength  of  their  lungs,  and 
their  taste  and  judgment  in  delighting  the  eais  and 
lolling  the  senses  of  this  amiable  harmonic  society; 
they  succeed  each  other  in  chaunting  during  ihe 
whole  day,  to  the  great  delight  and  edification  of  the 
audience,  who  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  Ihe  performers.  The  proprietor  of  one  of  those 
establishments  himself  attended  us,  and  explained 
the  use  of  the  various  apartmenis.  He  assured  me 
that  the  premises  cost  him  §,60,000,  and  that  his  sales 
amounted  to  about  $2000  per  week;  indeed,  his  dis- 
play of  diamonds,  and  his  three  splendid  carriai^es, 
with  fine  horses,  standing  in  the  yard,  bespoke  him  a 
man  of  some  opulence  and  importance.  His  stock 
are  bred  at  a  farm  belonging  lo  him  at  Otumba,  and 
driven  to  Mexico,  lo  be  lattened,  when  eifht  months 
old. 


(From  the  Southern  Planter.) 
MiN.AGEviNr  OF  Swine  at  the  South. 

An  extensive  farmer  in  Twiggs  county,  has  given 
us  some  additional  particulars  on  ibis  subject.  He 
makes  from  40  to  5U,000  weight  of  bacon  annually. 
His  hogs  roam  atlarge  till  late  in  the  summer.  When 
his  sweet  potatoes  and  peas  begin  to  get  ripe,  he  ha.s 
his  hogs  turned  in  upon  them,  one  fi?ld  at  a  time, 
and  allowed  lo  remain  until  pretty  well  cleared.  'I'hey 
are  then  turned  into  another  field,  and  so  on.  He 
never  loses  any  of  his  hogs  by  this  course,  as  often 
happens  when  fed  upon  peas  alone,  lie  thinks  pota- 
toes and  peas  preferable  lo  either  separate.  A  short 
time  before  killing,  he  puts  ihein  in  pens  and  gives 
them  corn.  His  hrgs  are  the  common  breed — has  at 
this  time  about  S.jO  head.  He  plants  potatoes  and 
pe.ns  in  every  field  especially  fur  this  purpose. 


A  Lond.in  paper  says,  "Sugar  is  now  becoming  a 
universal  ingredient  in  many  of  our  soups  in  ordinary 
use,  such  as  soup  crisis,  gravy  soup,  &,c.,  being  found 
to  add  greatly  to  their  flavor  and  wholesuincness." 
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HORTXCUI.SURE. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer. ) 

MORL'S    MuLTlCAULIS,    CllINESE    JMui.BKRRV,  CoN- 

siDti;Ei)  AS  A  Hardy  Tree. 

JVtwlon,  Jimvanj  Sth,  1S34. 

Mn.  Fessendf.n — Dear  Sir,  hi  the  New  linglaml 
Farmer  of  tlie  1st  of  January  inst.  at  page  I'Jo,  I 
observe  an  article  which  you  have  republished  frurn 
lliesaiiie  valuable  journal  of  November  2,  1831,  vol. 
X.  page  121.  It  is  a  statement  of  your  highly  re- 
spected correspondent  Judge  Buel  of  Albany,  and  is 
as  follows:  "Wo  had  two  plants  of  the  Chinese  Mul- 
berry in  our  nursery  last  season,  one  budded,  the  other 
on  its  natural  roots.  They  both  grew  vigorously,  and 
both  were  were  Killed  by  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
root  and  branch."  A  doubt  is  thence  inferred,  whether 
;liis  desirable  plant  will  endure  the  winters  of  north- 
ern climates,  and  a  desire  is  expressed  to  learn  how 
it  has  fared  in  our  neighborhood.  In  reply  to  this 
candid  statement  of  Judge  Buel,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
dispel  any  doubts  as  to  final  success,  which  may  have 
arisen  on  this  head,  so  far  as  is  practicable  at  this 
early  day. 

From  my  first  knowledge  of  this  new  plant,  I  re- 
garded it  as  one  which  might  prove  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  country  and  climate,  throughout 
the  greater  part,  if  not  its  whole  extent,  from  South 
to  North.  For  in  addition  to  the  fact,  that  tlie  leaves 
appear  to  be  preferred  by  the  insects  to  all  others, 
and  the  great  reduction  of  labor  in  gathering  the  leaves 
from  their  extraordinary  size,  the  promptitude  with 
which  they  are  renewed  will  enable  us,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  plant,  to  raise  two  successive  crops 
of  silk  in  a  single  season;  the  soil,  the  cultivation, 
the  habitations  for  the  successive  generations  of  in- 
sects being  yet  the  same — all  thus  converted  to  a 
double  use  and  profit. 

Considering  i,he  plant  as  new  and  highly  valuable, 
and  till  I  introduced  them  in  ISJl  as  yet  untried,  I 
endeavored  to  multiply  them  by  every  possible  means, 
leaving  little  or  nothing  to  the  chances  of  winter:  1 
forbore  risking  even  a  partial  loss  with  the  yet  young 
and  tender  plants  of  but  a  single  summer's  growth. 
With  this  view  a  nevv  plantation,  and  much  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  year  preceding,  is  annually 
formed,  the  plants  beirg  set  so  close  that  by  autumn 
the  whole  ground  shall  become  occupied  with  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  the  young  plants. 

Before  winter  sets  in  the  whole  ground  is  c'.eared, 
and  these,  together  with  all  seedling  |)ii(ms,  cherries, 
quinces,  and  while  mulberries,  &c.  are  carefully  and 
compactly  placed  in  cellars,  their  roots  buried  in  soils; 
or  occasiuniilly,  the  latter  for  protection,  are  laid  in 
out  of  doors  compactly,  and  in  a  slanting  position,  their 
bodies,  being  in  part  protected  by  soil.  For  all  of  the 
last  named  species  are  liable  either  to  be  killed  down 
occasionally  to  the  root  by  the  first  winter,  or  to  be 
utterly  destroyed  by  being  thrown  out  by  the  frost. — 
Yet  in  the  second  winter  it  is  far  otherwise;  their 
roots  becoming  strong  and  firmly  established,  the  well 
ripened  wood  of  the  second  year,  and  the  wood  of  two 
years  growth,  becomes  indestructible  by  any  but  very 
extraordinary  winters. 

The  first  winter  I  had  opportunity  of  trying  the 
experiment,  was  in  the  most  destructive  winter  of 
1831-2,  a  winter  which  destroyed  so  many  trees, 
hitherto  deemed  hardy,  even  to  the  root.  ^Iy  stock 
of  the  Morus  Multicaulis  being  at  that  time  small,  I 
risked  only  the  experiment  of  a  single  one,  and  that  a 
tender  tree,  it  being  only  of  the  growth  of  the  preced- 
ing summer.  This  I  left  out  in  a  deep,  black,  and 
moist  soil,  in  a  northerly  and  most  exposed  situation. 
The  young  roots  only  were  protected  by  a  few  inches 
of  litter,  whilst  the  top  which  was  wholly  exposed, 
escaped  the  destruction,  except  only  the  ends  of  the 
tender  twigs.  Last  winter,  1  left  out  a  very  few  of 
those  of  but  a  single  year's  growth,  which  were  par- 
tially exposed.     And  although  1  have  never  lost  a 


single  Morus  Mullicauhs  by  winter,  I  cannot  yet  from 
ray  oioit  experience  alone,  speak  so  decisively  at  this 
time  as  I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled  to  do  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day.  I  have  left  during  the  present  winier,  a 
few  plants  of  but  a  single  summer's  growth,  without 
any  kind  of  protection  wliatever,  and  intend  another 
vviuier  to  make  trial  of  them  on  a  niwre  exieiisive  scale. 

At  the  Messrs  Princes,  on  Long  Island,  we  are  in- 
formed, they  sustained  the  rigors  of  this  same  winier 
of  1831-2  uninjured.  And  Madame  I'urmentier  has 
assured  us  tliat  all  her  Morus  Multicaulis  had  sus- 
tained the  rigors  ot'  the  last  seven  winters  on  Lung 
Island,  uninjured  and  unprotectml.  During  the  last 
summer,  1  taw  at  Capt.  Chandler's,  in  Lexington, 
and  in  an  exposed  situation,  young  plants  in  a  state 
of  the  most  vigorous  vegetation,  which  had  endured 
unprotected  the  severity  of  the  winier  of  lo31-2. 

i  have  indeed  sanguine  expectations  that  the  Morus 
Mutlicaulis  may  prove  as  hardy  in  our  northern  cli- 
mate as  the  Peach  which  was  originally  from  Persia, 
and  the  Cherry,  when  once  their  roots  have  become 
established.  Its  vegetation  is  rapid  and  luxuriant, 
and  prolonged  to  a  later  period  in  autumn  than  most 
other  trees,  or  till  the  lender  and  yet  vcgelaling  tips 
of  the  twigs  are  checked  by  trust.  The  ravages  of 
the  destiuctive  winier  of  l;,Jl-2  seem  to  have  been 
principally  confined  to  particular  soils.  The  trees  on 
the  dry  soils  of  certain  plams  and  moist  low  grounds, 
appear  to  have  sulfered  very  considerably  more  than 
on  the  exposed  hills,  liven  full  grown  and  hardy 
trees  of  the  Peach,  the  Pear,  and  the  Apple  were,  in 
certain  situations,  unable  to  resist  tlie  efi'ects  of  a 
winter  so  uncommon  and  extraordinary. 

There  is  one  particular  in  the  st;itement  of  Judge 
Buel,  which  must  not  escape  our  notice.  We  have 
no  reason  to  infer  from  his  siatenient  as  above  quoted, 
that  the  Morus  Multicaulis  is  not  equally  as  hardy  as 
the  JFhilc  Mulberry;  since  Ihe  s(ocA;  and  root  of  the 
common  IV Idle  Mulberry  un  which  the  Morus  Mul- 
ticaulis must  have  been  budded,  was  killed  too  — a 
stock  and  root  of  three  years  of  age,  which  we  know 
to  be  hardy. 

In  the  case  above  referred  to,  we  must  look  to  other 
causes  than  the  severity  ut  winier — to  some  peculiarity 
of  situation  or  soil.  W'e  are  justified  in  this  conclu- 
sion by  a  previous  communication  of  ihe  same  distin- 
guished philanthropist,  wbeiein  he  has  informed  us 
of  a  more  extensive  destruction  of  other  trees,  which 
are  deemed  equally  as  hardy  as  the  common  JVIdte 
Mulberry.  The  following  are  his  words:  '-The  past 
winter  has  been  dreadful  to  our  Cherries,  Plums  and 
Pears.  We  probably  lost  five  tiiousand  trees  in  our 
nursery  alone."  *  "  *  See  the  "Fxlract  of  a  letter 
from  Judge  Buel  to  a  gentleman  in  this  vicinity," 
— New  England  Farmer  for  August  7,  1829;  vol. 
viii.  No.  3,  p.  23.  From  your  Iriund  and  most  obed't 
serv'l,  William  Ke.\rick. 

N.B.  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received 
a  letter,  in  answer  to  one  I  had  written,  from  J.  II. 
Cobb,  Esq.,  of  Dedham,  containing  some  other  par- 
ticulars than  those  which  are  inserted  in  the  last 
edition  of  1833  of  his  valuable  "Manual  on  the  Mul- 
berry tree  and  the  Culture  of  Silk."  The  following 
are  extracts  from  his  letter,  dated  Jan.  4,  1834. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  received  yours  of  tlie  2d  inst.,  re- 
questing mo  to  relate  my  experience  as  to  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  new  species  of  nivlberry  tree,  Morus 
Midlicmiiis:  1  can  hardly  say  1  have  had  a  fair  trial 
of  it  as  ye!.  Such  is  the  demand  fur  the  cutlinj^s, 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  cut  mine  down  mostly. 
1  have  luft  several  exposed  this  winier  in  order  to  try 
a  further  experiment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
succeed  in  our  northern  climate,  but  fur  the  first  two 
or  Ihree  years  they  may  require  protection;  after  that 
they  will  not  need  it.  The  tips  will  always  be  lost, 
as  you  know  they  always  are  of  the  common  White 
Mulberry,  when  young;  but  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
rear  it  here  is  decided  beyond  a  question. 

"Yours,  respectfully,  &c.        J.  H.  Cobd." 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
O.N  THE  Raising  op  Silkvvor.ms  i.n  the  Southerm 

States. 

Cntlclon,  Die.  2,  1833. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  see  in  your  inleiesting  publication 
(the  last  November  number,)  several  queries  from  a 
writer  in  Athens,  Geoigia,  on  the  subject  of  silk- 
worms. In  reply,  I  beg  leave  to  remark  that,  having 
undertaken  to  raise  a  crop  of  them,  and  gone  to  the 
expense  of  building  a  house  which  was  lathed  and 
plastered,  made  rat-proof,  sa-hed,  and  every  necessary 
precaution  used  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects,  and 
vermin,  and  damp  weather.  Sic.  I  tailed  from  one 
circumstance  alone,  which  seems  to  me,  will  ever 
prevent  success  in  our  climate,  unless  artificial  means 
are  used  to  remedy  the  defects,  which  is  simply  this: 
our  mulberry  trees  put  out  very  early  in  the  spring, 
and  the  silkworm  eggs  are  equally  precocious.  We 
generally  have  a  frost  in  April,  very  often  severe 
enough  to  kill,  totally,  the  mulberry  leaf.  The  worm 
is  then  left  to  perish  lor  the  want  of  food.  Any  other 
kind  of  food  seems  rather  protracting  a  diseased  ex- 
istence, which  terminates  in  a  poor  crop  of  silk,  lor 
as  much  and  more  trouble,  than  is  required  if  the 
worm's  natural  food  was  abundant.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  evil  is  to  have  an  ice-house,  where  the  e<rtrs 
can  be  kept  until  late  in  April,  when  all  apprehension 
of  frost  is  over,  and  then  expose  them  to  the  heat  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  will  soon  hatch  them.  I  am 
satisfied  that  could  this  plan  be  generally  adopted, silk 
would  be  more  often  raised  by  small  capitalists,  in 
preference  to  cotton,  and  the  poorer  the  family,  the 
more  advantageous  the  employment.  Mulberry  trees 
will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  almost  any  climate,  from 
transplanting,  or  cuttings,  or  from  the  seed.  The 
native  black  mulberry  is  equally  as  good  as  the  fo- 
reign. The  growth  of  the  worms  requires  only  abun- 
dance of  food,  a  clean  and  moderately  warm  house. 
Children  and  invalids  would  not  be  exposed  to  wea- 
ther. Many  wh  >  are  now  objects  of  charity  could 
be  profilably  employed,  particularly  women,  whoso 
in-door  occupation  makes  the  attention,  the  worms  re- 
quire, better  adapted  to  that  sex  than  exposure  to  out- 
door labor. 

I  refer  your  correspondent  to  a  very  plain,  sensible, 
and  practical  statement  made  in  your  Southern  Agri- 
culturist, vol.  iv.  p.  113,  by  Dr.  James  Davis,  of 
Columbia,  South  Carolina;  from  this  paper  he  will 
obtain  an  account  more  suitable  to  his  inquiries  than 
any  communication  I  have  yet  read  on  the  subject. 
Respectfully,  An  Exotic. 


KURAZ.   EC0XT02VZY. 


(From  the  Northampton  Courier.) 
STUMP  EXTRACTORS. 

The  Genesee  Farmer,  a  few  weeks  since,  made  in- 
quiries about  the  operation  of  Stump  Extractors,  and 
wished  for  information  respecting  them.  A  corres- 
pondent who  has  seen  them  in  operation,  furnishes  us 
with  the  following  particulars: — 

"The  common  method  and  that  with  which  I  have 
been  longest  acquainted,  consists  in  a  perpendicular 
lever  from  18  to  24  feet  long,  (according  to  the  size 
of  the  slump  to  be  removed.)  One  end  of  the  lever 
is  made  fast  to  a  large  root  of  the  stump  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  trunk;  the  highest  part  of  the  stump  is 
next  fastened  to  the  lever  at  a  point  which  becomes 
the  fulcrum.  The  power  is  then  applied  by  a  long 
and  heavy  chain  to  the  end  which  is  in  the  air,  and 
thus  the  stump  is  easily  torn  from  the  earth.  Two 
yoke  of  oxen  will  remove  a  stump  of  the  common  or 
middlingsize  without  difficuliy;  but  the  earth  must  be 
previously  removed  from  around  the  stump,  and  some 
or  all  of  the  roots  must  be  cut  away  willi  the  axe- 

"Anothei  and  better  method  is  ihe  Horizontal  lever, 
one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  root  of  the  stnmp 
and  to  its  trunk,  (others  say  to  a  neighboring  stump 
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•where  there  are  many  in  a  field)  the  power  is  then  ap- 
plied to  the  rentiole  end  ol"  the  lever,  and  the  stump 
at  the  opposite  end,  or  the  stump  which  is  used  as  a 
fulcrum,  niiust  give  way,  mure  cummonly  the  former. 
A  small  wheel  is  advantnjreously  placed  under  the  end 
where  the  power  is  applieil;  causing  it  to  run  over  the 
ground  more  easily  than  otherwise.  By  this  method 
two  yoke  of  oxen  and  three  men  may  easily  remove 
about  40  stumps  in  a  day,  if  they  are  of  hard  wood, 
and  somewhat  old,  (in  which  case  little  or  no  digging 
will  be  neccessury.)  or  perh.ips  20  green  stumps  of 
hemlock,  pines,  &.c, 

"1  he  last  and  best  stump  machine  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of  consists  in  a  wltccl  and  axle.  A  large  but 
simple  frame  is  supported  by  two  upright  posts  within 
the  frame,  and  upon  the  uprights  an  axle  is  made  to 
revolve  by  a  wooden  wlieel  of  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
circumference,  with  a  strong  chain  passing  around  its 
periphery.  Two  yoke  of  oxen  will  turn  the  wheel, 
and  thus  another  chain  fastened  to  the  a.\le  and  to  the 
stump  under  the  machine  is  wound  around  the  axle 
until  the  stump  is  lorn  from  the  earth.  The  machine 
though  light  is  somewhat  unwieldy;  but  the  difficulty 
of  transportina:  it  from  one  stump  to  another  might  be 
removed  by  affixing  wheels  to  it,  and  tliis  would  in 
no  wise  inieriere  witii  the  oj  eration  of  the  machine. 
It  is  d.fficult  to  say  how  many  stumps  might  be  pulled 
in  a  day  in  this  manner,  tor  such  computation  would 
be  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as 
the  character  and  size  of  the  stumps,  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  &c.  bnl  many  hundred  acres  of  the  New  Eng- 
land territory  have  been  cleared  by  this  machine  at  the 
rate  of  ten  dollars  the  acre;  and  in  some  instances  laro-e 
tracts  of  land  which  were  once  thickly  wooded  have 
been  rendered  stumpless  fur  the  small  sum  of  eight 
dollars  the  acre,  every  stump  e.xceeding  six  inches  in 
diameter,  being  removed." 

(From  the  Neiv  York  Farmer.) 
PU.MPKIN  BREAD. 

As  you  have  in  some  of  your  former  numbers  fur- 
nished us  with  directions  for  making  rice  bread,  corn 
pudding,  kc,  I  presume  you  will  not  take  it  amiss 
if  I  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  value  of 
the  pumpkin.  I  presume  there  is  not  a  vegetable  on 
the  face  of  the  eartli  more  easily  raised,  or  that  is  more 
productive,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  will  grow 
among  corn,  potatoes,  or  on  any  wiiste  ground,  and 
that  the  seed  of  one  pumpkin  will  produce  cartloads 
of  fruit. 

In  the  fall  of  1829  I  oblaineil  the  seed  of  a  very 
superior  pumpkin,  part  of  which  I  planted  the  latter 
of  June  following,  on  llie  ground  that  I  had  raised 
two  early  crops  of  vegetables  from,  and  comparatively 
of  little  value  to  me  at  that  season  of  'he  year.  I 
began  to  gather  some  of  the  fruit  in  October;  it  being 
extraordinarily  line,  I  was  anxious  to  save  every  orain 
of  the  seed,  but  the  difficulty  was  how  to  dispose  of 
the  flesh,  or  fruit.  The  common  method  of  making 
it  up  into  pies,  would  have  been  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive, and  I  thought  them  too  good  to  feed  swine 
with.  I  first  gave  some  to  my  friends,  on  condition 
they  would  save  the  seed,  but  they  did  not  use  them 
up  fast  enough;  at  length  my  wife  tried  experiments 
to  work  them  np  into  bread,  cakes,  pies,  puddincrs. 
&c  ,  and  it  was  not  long  b;  fore  we  discovered  that 
they  could  he  used  so  as  to  answer  every  purpose  of 
Indian  meal,  and  that  our  family  and  friends  consider- 
ed it  preferable  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  made  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

The  pumpkin  is  first  deprived  of  the  rind,  and  af- 
terwards cut  up  in  slices  and  boiled;  when  soft  enouTh 
it  is  strained  in  a  colander,  and  ma-hed  up  very  fine; 
in  this  stale  it  may  be  used  up  into  pies,  or  mixed 
with  flour  for  pudding,  rake.  Sic.  IC  it  be  intended 
for  bread,  it  may  be  made  up  with  wheaten  flour  in 
the  proportion  of  onc-tliird  to  half.  The  sponge  must 
be  first  set  in  the  ordinary  way  with  yeast  in  the  flour, 
and  the  pumpkin  worked  in  as  it  begins  to  rise.     My 
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wife's  rule  is  to  use  as  much  pumpkin  as  will  bring 
the  dough  to  a  ]iroper  degree  of  stiffness  without  wa- 
ter. Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pumpkin  is  nut 
too  hot  to  scald  the  leaven.  It  requires  more  bakinir 
than  bread  made  entirely  of  wheat.  I  am  aware  that 
pumpkin  bread  is  nothing  new,  but  1  am  informed 
that  farmers  in  the  country  use  Indian  meal  with 
their  pumpkin  instead  of  wheaten  flour,  vvliich  makes 
it  more  like  pudding  than  bread.  Those  larmers  that 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  their  bread  with  wheat 
and  Indian,  may  find  a  market  for  their  meal  more 
easily  than  for  jnimpkins,  and  if  tlie.y  use  the.-e  up 
into  bread  precisely  in  tha  same  manner  as  they  do 
their  meal,  I  am  persuaded  they  will  find  it  very 
wholesome  and  palatable  bread. 

Yours,  respectfully,  T.  Bridgeman. 

Xew  York,  Aou.  31,  1833. 


(From  the  Southern   Agriculturist.) 
CURE  FOR  THE  FISTULA. 

Hancock  County,  (Geo.)  July  £0,  1833. 

Dear.  Sir, — This  is  a  name  given  to  large  tumors, 
which  inake  their  appearance  on  or  about  the  wethers 
of  the  liorse;  and  are  in  all  cases  probably  produced 
by  a  bruise — such  as  a  violent  blow,  continued  pres- 
sure or  friction  of  illy  adjusted  harness,  the  bite  of 
another  horse,  Stc.  Mason,  in  liis  book  on  Farriery, 
speaks  of  llie  malady  as  incurable,  and  advises  the 
owneis  of  horses  thus  diseased  to  dispose  of  them  on 
any  terras.  This  opinion  of  Dr.  Mason  is  now,  liow- 
ever,  known  to  be  idle;  and  that  fistula  is  quite  as 
curable  as  pole-evil,  or  any  other  disease. 

A  new  article  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  coun- 
try was  lately  recommended  to  nae,  which  on  trial,  I 
found  to  be  a  certain  and  speedy  cure  for  fistula,  or 
feslelo,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Having  tried  row- 
elling,  Mason's  prescription,  and  several  other  things, 
without  efl'ect,  a  neighboring  planter  assured  me  t-tiat 
the  disease  could  be  cured  in  three  or  four  days,  by 
first  passing  a  red-hot  spindle  under  the  skin  that  co- 
vered the  upper  part  of  the  tumor,  and  applying  to  it 
in  the  Ibrm  ot  a  plaister,  the  carcase  of  a  toad  frog. 
Though  the  operations  were  clumsily  performed,  they 
were  entirely  successful;  nothing  more  being  needed 
to  complete  the  animal's  restoration  to  health,  than  to 
heal  the  sores  occasioned  by  the  spindle,  and  the  vesi- 
catory action  of  the  frog's  carcase — I  say  vesicatory 
action;  lorl  presume  it  to  be  of  that  character,  though 
no  blister  was  visible  when  the  carcase  was  removed. 
The  hair  covered  by  the  carcase  about  ten  hours, 
all  came  oft,  leaving  the  skin  inflamed  and  sore  for 
several  days. 

The  hot  spindle  was  applied  by  seizing  that  part 
of  the  mane  which  grows  on  or  above  the  withers, 
pulling  it  up  and  thrusting  the  instrument  through 
between  the  roots  of  the  mane  and  the  tendons  of  the 
neck,  where  it  joins  the  shoulders.  It  has  the  double 
effect  of  cautery,  and  seton,  or  rowel,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  matter  occasioned  by  the  burning.  The 
frog  was  split  open  alive,  and  applied,  intestine  and 
all,  to  the  tumor,  being  afterwards  well  secured  to 
the  place  by  a  bandage. 

It  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  a  whitlow,  or 
bor,e-f -How-  [felon?]  on  the  finger  is  cured  immediate- 
ly, by  thrusting  the  diseased  finger  into  the  throat  of 
a  frog;  and  it  is  equally  efficacious  as  a  remedy  for  a 
s(o/ic6™isc,- which,  in  the  stony  regions  of  the  upper 
country,  is  well  known  as  an  exceedingly  paintui, 
and  sometimes  fatal  swelling  on  the  heel  or  other 
parts  of  the  sole  of  the  human  foot. 

Wliether  the  toad,  one  of  the  most  ill-favored  and 
(as  generally  supposed)  useless  parts  of  creation,  may 
hereafter  be  found  an  important  article  in  the  cura- 
tive art,  I  will  not  predict;  but  the  p-itency  with 
which  its  carcase  certainly  does  act  on  the  skin  and 
llesh  of  a  horse,  entitles  it  to  attention.  If  you  think 
the  notice  taken  of  it  here  is  entitled  to  a  place  in 
your  repository,  in  tlie  writer's  own  words,  or  your 
own,  please  use  it.     In  every  application  of  the  load 
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as  a  remedy,  that  I  have  heard  of,  the  animal  was 
alive,  or  nearly  so  as  possible,  when  the  process  com- 
menced. A  Highlander. 

We  regret  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  the 
name  of  our  correspondent,  as  it  would  enhance  the 
value  of  the  communication.  We  can,  however,  as- 
sure our  readers,  that  he  is  a  gentleman  highly  dis- 
tinguished, and  whom  every  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  the  information  given. — Ed.  So.  ^'la:r. 


XaXSCEIaLANEOUS. 

(From  the  Wilksbarre  Gazette.) 
OWE  NO  MAN. 

Pray  take  my  advice,  if  a  foitune  you'd  gel. 

Pay  off  what  you  owe,  and  then  keep  out  of  debt. 

This  may  be  bad  poetry,  but  depend  upon  it,  it  is 
excellent  sense.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  the  debtor 
IS  a  slave  to  the  creditor.  If  so,  half  the  world  enter 
into  voluntary  servitude.  The  universal  rage  to  buy 
on  credit,  is  a  serious  evil  in  this  country.  °Many  a 
married  man  is  ruined  by  it. 

I'here  was  Titus  Thornbury,  who  was  an  indus- 
trious man.  He  had  got  as  good  a  farm  as  lay  in  the 
north  parish  of  Applebury.  But  unfortunately  he 
gave  way  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  getting  in  debt, 
and  a  bad  life  be  led  of  it. 

At  thirty,  he  owed  .f2,000.  His  farm  yielded 
about  that  sum.  He  could  not  live  without  purchasing 
some  things,  and  as  all  the  money  he  could  raise  went 
to  pay  principal  and  interest  on  his  debt,  he  had  every 
thing  to  buy  on  credit.  So  at  the  year's  end,  with 
interest  and  cost,  and  no  loss  of  time,  and  extra  charge 
for  things  because  lie  did  not  make  ready  pay,  he  was 
just  as  deeply  involved  as  the  year  before.  Thus  em- 
barrassed, dunned  and  dunned,  was  poor  Thornbury 
for  twenty  years. 

Not  so  with  his  cousin,  Ned  Fosler.  He  vowed 
he'd  owe  no  man.  The  produce  of  his  farm  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Thornbury's  but  as  he  was 
not  forced  by  duns  or  executions  to  sell  it  out  of  season, 
he  got  the  highest  price;  as  he  paid  for  things  when 
he  got  them,  he  had  them  two  per  cent,  cheaper— as 
he  paid  neither  interest  nor  cost,  and  lost  no  time  in 
running  to  borrow  money  or  see  his  creditors  he  laid 
up  ^90  a  year,  and  lived  quite  as  well  as  his  cousin, 
and  infinitely  happier. 

When  poor  Thornbury  saw  a  man  riding  up  the 
road,  his  anxious  looks  told  him  as  plainly  as  it  could 
tell,  "plague  on  that  fellow,  he  has  come  to  dun." 
When  a  sudden  rap  at  the  door  announced  a  visitor, 
no  matter  how  lately  he  had  been  dunned,  he  turned 
pale  and  looked  sorrowfully  anxious,  until  the  visitor 
was  known. 

Many  a  man  goes  into  the  store  for  a  single  article. 
Looking  around,  twenty  things  strike  his  eye;  he  has 
no  money,  buys  on  credit.  Foolish  man!  Pay  day 
must  come, and  ten  chances  to  one  like  death,  it  finds 
you  unprepared  to  meet  it.  Tell  me,  ye  who  have 
experienced  it,  did  the  pleasure  of  possessing  the  ar- 
ticle, bear  any  pioportion  to  the  pain  of  being  called 
on  to  pay  for  it  when  you  had  it  not  in  your  p'ower. 

Good  people,  hark  ye:  A  few  rules,  well  kept,  will 
contribute  much  to  your  happiness  and  indepen- 
dence, viz: 

1 .  Never  buy  any  thing  which  you  do  not  really 
want. 

2.  Never  buy  on  credit  when  you  can  possibly  do 
without. 

3.  Take  pride  in  being  able  to  say,  "I  owe  no  man." 
Wives  are  sometimes   thoughtless,  daughters  now 

and  then  extravagant.  Many  a  lime  when  neither 
the  wife  nor  the  daughter  would  willingly  give  a  sin- 
gle pang  to  the  fond  lather's  bosom,  they  argue  and 
tease  him  to  get  articles,  pleasant  enough  to  be  sure 
to  possess,  but  difficult  for  him  to  buy;  he  purchases 
on  credit,  dunned— sued;   and  many  an  hour  made 
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*relcheJ  by  llieir  fully  and  imprudence.  Old  Robert 
presents  his  conipliineiit^  lo  llie  ladies,  and  begs  they 
would  have  the  goudnejs  to  read  the  last  eight  lines 
once  a  week  t.ll  they  get  them  by  heart,  and  then  act 
as  their  own  e.xcellent  dispositions  will  direct. 

Above  ali  things,  good  people,  never  go  in  debt  to 
a  taver.n.  To  grog,  to  toddy,  to  sling,  lo  bitters!  Oli, 
horrid!  what  a  hill!  Never  owe  your  shoemaker,  your 
tailor,  your  printer,  your  blacksmith,  or  laborer. — 
liesides  ilie  bad  policy  of  keeping  in  debt,  it  is  down- 
right injustice  to  those  whose  labor  you  have  received 
all  the  Lienefils  of. 

How  happy  the  farmer  who  owes  not  a  pound. 
But  lays  up  li  s  fifty,  each  year  that  comes  round; 
He  fears  neither  cr.nstable, sheriff,  nor  dun, 
To  Bank  or  to  .luslice  has  never  to  run. 
His  cellar  well  fill'il.  and  his  paniry  well  stor'd, 
Me  lives  far  more  blest  than  a  prince  or  a  lord; 
Then  take  my  advice,  if  a  furlune  y^su'd  get, 
Pay  off  what  you  one  and  keep  oi.t  of  debt. 

Why   are  certain  small    fowls   called    'bantams?' 
Because  they  were  first  introduced  here  from  Ban- 
lam  in  the  Isle  of  Java, 
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Tobacco,— Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  3.00. — Crop,  common,  4.00  o  5.00; 
brown  and  red,  4.50  o  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  G.OO  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.00  a   15.00;  yellow,  16.00  o  20.00;  fine  yellow, 

IS. 00  a  i5.00— Virginia,  4.00  a Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  4.50  a  8.00.  The  inspections 
of  the  week  comprise  1  hhds.  Maryland;  and  14  hhds, 
Ohio— total  21  hhds, 

Flocr.— Best  white  wheat  family,  6.50  a  7.00;  2d. 

quality,  6.00  a  6.50;  super  Howard   street,  5  00  a ; 

(wagon  price,   4.S7i  „  5.00;)  city  mills,  5.00  a ; 

city  mills,  extra,  5.  i  ij  a Corn  Meal,  for  domestic 

use,  1.31  per  100  lbs,;  do,  yellow  kiln  dried,  3,00  per 

bbl,  and  14.00  per  hhd. Grain,  red  wheat,  90  a  1.00; 

white  do  1  15  u  1.20. — Corn,  yellow,  55  o  56;  white, 
54  a  55;  in  the  ear,  —  n —  per  bbl.;  Uye,  65  o  66;  chop 

ryi,  per   lOU  lbs,   1,50  a  Oats,  J5  a  36.— Beans, 

1.50  a .—Peas,  red  eye,  GO  a  — ;  black  eye,  lb  a 

— ;  lady  peas,  1.00  a Cloterseed,  4.50  a  5.00; 

Timothy,  2  50  n  3.00. — Okchard  Grass,  3.00  a  — — ; 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.50  a ;  Herd's,  1.25  a  — 

Lucerne  STJ  a  -—  lb.— Bariet,  —  a  Fl.axseed, 

1,624  a  1.70. — Cotton,  Va,  11  «  1-;  Lou,  13  rtl4;  Alab. 
\i\  a  134;  Tenn.  II  o  12;  Upland  114a  13 —Whiskey, 

hhds,   l6t   p.  24   a    25;   in  libls.  iJ  a  . Wool, 

ll'ashed.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  70;  American 
Full  Blood,  50  o  55;  three  quarters  do.  45  a  50;  half 
do.  40  u  45;  quarter  do.  31  a  40;  common  34  a  37.— 
Unicaslttd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  o  35;  American 
Full  Blood,  26  n  30;  three  quarters  do.  24  a  26;  half 
do.  22  a  24;  quarter  do,  22  a  24;  common,  22  n  24  — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  §165  a  ISO;  country,  dew  rotted,  6 
o  7c.   lb,  water  rotted,   7  a   8c.— Feathers,    37  o    39; 

Plaster    Paris,   per  ton,    3.75  a ;  ground,   1.374    a 

bbl.— Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

n  3i.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28  00  a  30.00; 
bar  Siis.  per  ton,  75.00  a  85.00.— Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  6.00  a  7.60.— Oak  wood,  4  50  a  -.— ;  Hickory, 

6.00  o ;  Pine,  3.50  a  -. — . 

From  the  Baltimore  American,  January  21. 

FLOUR.— Sales  of  several  hundred  bbis  Howard 
street  Flour  from  stores  yesterday  at  §5  per  bbl.  cash. 
Parcels  may  I'C  had  to-day  for  cash,  at  the  same  price. 
Sales  by  the  dray  load  at" $5. 124  a  p.2i.  The  wagon 
price  is  unsettled,  and  the  tendency  is  now  upwards. 
Some  of  the  dealers  continue  to  pay  but  J4.75,  while 
others  are  paying  $14,874  and  $5.  A  portion  of  the  re- 
ceipts continues  to  go  into  store  on  account  of  the  coun- 
try owners. 

A  sale  of  700  bbls.City  Mills  at  $5,  full,  and  sales  of 
other  parcels  at  the  same  price,  with  and  without  in- 
terest added. 

GRAIN.- There  is  nothing  doing  in  Wheat,  Corn, 
Uye  or  Oats. 

The  wagon  price  of  good  Cloverseed  is  J4.60, 

PORK.— Corn  fed  at  jj)  25  a  §5.374  from  wagons, 
and  at  f  5,50  a  J5.75  from  stores. 


FRESH  G.\KDEi\  SEEDS— NEW  STOCK, 
The  subscriber  has  now  completed  the  gathering  to- 
gether,  from  various  sources,  of  a  very  extensive  and 
complete  assortmcBt  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  which  he 
ventures  to  recommend  to  his  customers  and  the  pub- 
lie  as  good  in  every  respect.  He  is  prepared  to  execute 
orders  either  for  dealers  or  families  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable rates  at  which_/ir.<(  rafe  articles  can  be  obtained. 
.\GENCY. — He  also  acts  as  agent  for  the  procure- 
ment of  CLO\ERSEED  and  various  GRASS  SEEDS 
whenever  he  has  them  not  in  store;  also  Agricul- 
tural IMPLEMENTS,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  GRAPEVINES,  4ic,  Orders  for  these  ought 
to  be  sent  immediately,  accompanied  by  either  cash, 
or  directions  to  draw  for  it  when  the  articles  are  ship- 
ped. He  also  attends  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
C.\TTLE  and  other  domestic  animals, 

I.  1,  HITCHCOCK, 
«Jmcricoii  Farmer  Eslablhlment. 


LINN.E  VN  BOTANIC  G.UtDEN  AND  NURSEUIES, 
Flushi7ig,  near  JVew  York. 

WILLIAM  PRINCE  &  SONS,  having  de- 
voted a  portion  of  their  grounds  to  testing 
the  qualities  of  the  finest  Esculent  Vegeta- 
^^^^^  bles  of  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  those 
01  our  own,  now  offer  to  venders  and  others  a  most  ex- 
tensive assortment  of  the  choicest  seeds,  possessing  the 
advantage  of  being  raised  under  their  own  inspection, 
or  of  being  imported  from  their  confidential  friends,  and 
tested  to  their  satisfaction.  The  principal  object  is  to 
supply  venders  with  wholesale  quantities,  but  they  can- 
not refuse  to  furnish  their  correspondents  with  smaller 
parcels  for  family  gardens.  Sec,  The  prices  are  very 
moderate,  (particularly  for  quantities)  it  being  the  de- 
sire to  render  this  branch  of  businesss  profitable  by  its 
great  extent,  and  not  by  enhanced  prices.  By  reference 
to  the  catalogue  it  will  be  seen  that  it  comprises  a  great 
number  of  ncio  and  c/ioice  varieties  never  before  offered  lo 
the  public;  it  being  the  intention  to  enrich  this  depart- 
ment with  the  same  zeal  that  has  been  devoted  to 
others.  They  have  also  imported  the  finest  agricultural 
seeds  known  in  Europe,  The  following  form  a  part  of 
tlie  present  stock  of  seeds, 

2500  lbs.  Cabbages,  comprising  all  the  varieties, 
2000  lbs.  Turnips,  do  including  800  lbs. 

Ruta  Baga,  and  other  Field  Turnips. 
1000  lbs.  Radishes  do 
600  lbs.  Onions       do 
600  lbs.  Beets  do  including  300  lbs,  mangold 

wurzel, 
600  lbs.  Carrots,     do   including   200   lbs.    large 

field  Carrot. 
300  lbs.  Cucumber  do 
150  lbs.  Lettuces     do 
100  lbs.  large  German  Asparagus. 
50  bushels  Pacey's  perennial  Ryegrass,  verj  ce/e- 
bratcd. 

Lawn  Grass. 

English  Potato  Oats,  weighing  44  lbs. 
per  bushel. 

Early  Angus  Oats  )  the  finest  known  in 
Hopeton  do   )  Europe- 

Orchard  Grass. 
1(00  lbs.  White  Dutch  Cloverseed 
lOuO  lbs.  Provence  Luzerne,  the  finest  kind  known. 
150  lbs.  Trifolium  incarnatum. 
100  bushels  Canary  seed,  superior  qualilij. 
30         do     White  Mustard. 
6         do     Taylor's  forty-fold  Potatoes,  which  is 
now  taking  precedence  in  England,  and  proportionate 
quantities  of  all  other  kinds  of  seeds.  Priced  catalogues 
« ill  be  forwarded  to  every  applicant,  and  to  venders 
and  those  who  desire  to  enter  intotue  business,  every 
information  will  be  given  relative  to  retailing,  &c.— 
The  articles  will  be  packed  in  a  superior  manner,  and 
forwarded  with  the  utmost  despatch. 

Packages  for  Ohio,  and  the  other  Western  States, 
can  be  sent  during  winter  by  way  of  Baltimore  or 
Philadelphia  by  the  transportation  line, 

January  17,  1834,  2t, 
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AGRICULTURAL  IiMl'LEMENTS, 
J.  S.  E.\STMAN,  would  inform  the  public  that  he 
is  prepared  to  supply  his  customers  witli  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Borland's  Spring  Concave  THRESHING  M.\- 
CHINE,  which  has  been  fully  tested  this  season,  by 
~ol,  Edward  Lloyd  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who 
ive  it  the  decided  preference  to  any  other  Threshing 
Machine  they  have  ever  seen.  I  can  furnish  a  number 
of  these  Threshing  Machines,  now  ready  for  delivery 
separate  from  the  horse  powers, 

I  have  also  in  store,  a  good  assortment  and  supply  of 
PLOUGHS,  from  a  small  six  inch  seed  Plough,  to  the 
largest  size  three  horse  Plough,  of  cast  and  wrought 
shares,  and  which  1  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any 
ploughs  in  use. 

FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  &c. 
SUNCLAIR  &  MOOKE.offer  ler  sale  at  their  Nursery, 
three  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Bel-Air  roads,  a  very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
and  Catawba;  and  other  Grape  PLANTS  and  CUT- 
TINGS, Also,  ornamental  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
among  which  are  Morus  Multicaulis,  and  Italian  White 
Mulberry  for  feeding  Silk  Worms,  Chinese  Alianthus  or 
Tree  of  Heaven,  English  Elm,  Sugar  and  Silver  Leaf 
Maple,  Horse  Chesnut,  Madeira  Nut  or  English  Walnut, 
Silver  Leaf  Poplar,  Tulip  Tree,  and  a  great  assortment 
of  ROSES  and  other  Ornamental  TREES  and  Shrubs, 
all  of  which  are  larger  and  more  thrifty  than  any  of- 
fered to  the  public  heretofore  by  them — the  season 
proper  for  transplanting  has  arrived,  the  senior  part- 
ner who  resides  at  their  Nursery  and  Farm  will  take 
pleasure  in  showing  to  visiters  their  extensive  planta- 
tions. If  five  hundred  and  upwards  of  Peach  or  Ap- 
ple Trees  are  taken  direct  from  the  Nursery  by  one 
person,  without  packing,  20  per  cent,  will  be  deducted 
from  the  very  low  prices  as  named  in  Nursery  Cata- 
logue for  1834,  just  published,  which  see  for  further 
particulars;  annexed  to  Catalogue  are  some  useful  in- 
structions on  planting  trees,  time  of  sowing  seed,  &c. 
to  be  had  at  the  Nursery  or  Store,  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  streets,  gratis,  where  orders  if  left  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  care  and  despatch.  Nov.  IS. 


ORCHARD  GRASS. 

Is  scarce  and  high.     Those  who  have  any  to  dispose 
of,  can  now  gel  a  good  price  for  it.     Address 

I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 
^mer.  Farmer  Establiilmuut. 
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QcALiTT  OF  Milk. — In  an  agricultural  address, 
recently  delivered  in  Massachusetts,  the  speaker, 
while  on  the  subject  of  dairies,  observes — 

"In  a  former  publication,  1  have  stated  a  fact  corning 
under  niy  own  observation,  that  in  an  experiment  of 
milk  taken  at  the  same  time  and  placed  in  the  same 
situation,  and  where  the  cows  were  fed  in  the  same 
manner,  the  milk  of  one  cow  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
one  inch  and  three-tenths'  of  an  inch  of  cream  upon 
nine  inches  of  milk,  and  that  of  another  cow  in  same 
yard  produced  only  two-tenths — in  the  quality  of  the 
milk  of  the  two  cows  for  the  purpose  of  making  but- 
ter, the  difference  then  was  13  to  2." 

The  quality  of  the  milk  of  different  cows  is  loo 
little  attended  to  by  dairymen  generally.  The  com- 
mon standard  for  judging  of  the  value  of  a  milch  cow 
is  the  immber  of  gMons  she  w  ill  give  per  day.  How- 
ever well  this  may  be  for  a  mere  milk  merchant, it  is 
not  the  true  standard  for  a  farmer  or  stock-breeder. 
For  him,  a  more  correct  rule  is  the  quantity  of  milk, 
or  butter,  or  cheese,  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  cow 
on  a  given  quantity  of  feed.  To  he  sure,  the  size, 
the  form,  the  color  of  cattle;  their  aptitude  to  fat- 
ten, and  the  quality  of  their  beef,  are  important  con- 
siderations with  the  breeder  of  stock,  in  reference  to 
the  purpose  for  which  he  designs  his  animals;  but  we 
believe  the  above  is  the  correct  rule  for  judging  a 
mt7c/i  cow.  Now  if  we  were  asked,  (as  we  oflen 
are,)  what  breed  or  kind  of  cows  we  think  will  yield 
the  greatest  quantity  of  cream  from  a  given  quantity 
of  common  pasture,  or  an  equal  cost  of  other  fond,  we 
would  say,  without  pretending  to  know,  we  opine 
that  the  North  Devons  will  do  it. 


Another  new  steamboat  has  been  projected  by  Mr. 
Barnabas  Langdon,  of  West  Troy,  which  is  said  to 
combine  every  advantage  of  Mr.  Burden's,  and  some 
which  that  invention  did  not  possess.  The  model  is 
for  a  double  boat— each  hull  three  hundred  feet  lone;, 
and  twelve  feet  beam,  and  corresponding  in  shape 
and  mould  almost  precisely  to  the  Indian  bark  canoe. 
Beams  pass  across  both  boats,  to  secure  them  firmly, 
and  at  the  same   time  form  a  deck  the  whole  extent. 


Elegant  Extract. — "If  the  time  shall  ever 
come  when  this  mighty  fabric  shall  totter;  when  the 
beacon  of  joy  that  now  rises  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  a  sign 
and  wonder  of  the  world,  shall  wax  dim,  the  cause 
will  be  found  in  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  If  our 
union  is  still  to  continue  to  cheer  the  hopes  and  ani- 
mate the  effort  of  the  oppressed  of  every  nation;  if 
our  fields  are  to  be  untrod  by  the  hirelings  of  despot- 
ism; if  long  days  of  blessedness  are  to  attend  our 
country  in  her  career  of  glory;  if  yoii  would  have  the 
sun  continue  to  shed  his  unclouded  rays  upon  the  face 
of  freemen,  then  educate  all  the  children  in 
THE  LAND.  This  alone  startles  the  tyrant  in  his 
dreams  of  power,  and  rouses  the  slumbering  energies 
of  an  oppressed  people.  It  is  intelligence  that  reared 
up  the  majestic  columns  of  national  glory;  and  this 
alone  can  prevent  them  crumbling  to  ashes." 


ScuppERNONG. — Of  this  grape  there  are  two  va- 
rieties, the  black  and  the  white;  both  possessing  simi- 
lar qualities.  The  young  wood  is  very  slender,  the 
leaves  shining  above  and  beneath.  The  fruit  very 
juicy  and  sweet.  Wine  is  made  of  this  grape,  of  an 
excellent  and  very  peculiar  flavor.  Much  wine  is 
said  to  be  made  of  this  grape  in  North  Carolina. 
Many  barrels  are  made  in  a  single  season  from  a  sin- 
gle vine.  They  are  trained  on  arbors  over  the  large 
court,  which  usually  separates  the  main  houses  in 
that  country  from  the  kitchen,  which  is  in  the  rear; 
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and  a  single  vine  will  soon  cover  a  space  of  hundred 
feet  by  forty.  The  climate  of  New  England  is  not 
so  well  suited  to  this  vine.  Accounts  have  been 
slated  [see  New  England  Farmer]  of  single  vines 
which  would  produce  forty  bushels  in  Carolina. — 
They  are  said  to  flourish,  and  their  roots  will  find 
nourishment  in  sandy  land,  good  for  nothing  else. 
[ATfio  .American  Orchardist. 


The  Richmond  Compiler  states  that  deposites  of 
Anthracite  Coal  have  been  discovered  in  Rockingham 
county,  Virginia. 

[We  propose  that  these  "deposiles"  be  removed 
foithwilh.j 


(From  the  Northern  Farmer.) 
BLACK  SEA  WHEAT. 
In  the  second  number  of  the  current  volume  of  the 
Northern  Farmer,  we  published  a  communication 
from  Payson  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  to 
the  Fitchburg  Gazelle;  in  which  he  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  this  new  kind  of  wheat,  the  product 
of  which,  the  past  season,  was  estimated  by  the  reap- 
ers, to  exceed  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  have 
since  learned  from  an  article  in  the  New  England 
Farmer,  that  Ihe  wheat  grown  upon  this  single  acre, 
measured  fifty-five  bushels  and  three  pecks. 

In  consequence  of  a  communication  by  us  to  Mr. 
Williams,  we  have  received  from  him,  some  additional 
particulars  in  relation  to  his  crop  of  wheat;  the  mode 
of  culture  pursued  by  him;  the  previous  preparation 
of  the  ground;  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  original 
forest-growth  of  the  land  on  which  the  crop  was 
grown.  His  communication  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  subjoined. 

i'Uchburg,  Mass.  Dec.  23,  1833. 
To  Messrs.  H.  &  C.  H.  E.  Newton: 

Gentlemen, — The  wheat  mentioned  by  yon,  as 
grown  by  me  the  past  season,  I  not  only  consider  as 
a  remarkable  crop  m  quantity,  55J  bushels,  (it  being 
spring  wheat,)  but  very  excellent  in  quality.  Its 
history,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  shall  be  given.  Three 
years  since  my  brother,  Capt.  Stephen  Williams, 
brought  me  one  bushel  from  Smyrna,  which  he  ob- 
tained, as  he  informed  me,  from  a  ship,  while  dis- 
charging a  cargo  of  that  kind  of  grain  from  the  abun- 
dant shores  of  the  Black  Sea;  hence  its  name.  Ob- 
serving by  tlie  map  that  we  were  in  about  the  same 
latitude,  I  made  trial  the  first  season  of  but  one  peck; 
(not  being  certain  that  it  was  spring  wheat.)  The 
product  was  large  in  straio;  but  owing  to  our  unpro- 
pitious  storms  and  bad  weather  for  a  wheat  crop,  the 
kernel  was  not  so  fair  as  Ihe  original.  Nothing  dis- 
couraged, however,  I  sowed  from  this  product,  rather 
than  the  original;  the  product  from  which  more  than 
answered  ray  expectation.  From  this  last  product,  I 
sowed,  the  19th  of  last  April,  24  bushels  on  one  acre 
of  land,  which  had  potatoes  grown  on  it  the  previous 
year,  (crop  6131  bushels.)  This  field,  immediately 
previous  to  sowing,  had  been  ploughed  deep  andjinc, 
After  the  grain  was  harrowed  in  across  the  furrows, 
the  field  was  rulled  in,  and  left  from  that  time  to  put- 
ting in  Ihe  sickle.  I  would  here  observe,  however, 
that  my  usual  custom  has  been  to  sow  on  about  twen- 
ty bushels  of  good  unleached  wood  ashes  to  the  acre, 
so  soon  as  the  wheat  plants  are  two  inches  in  height, 
and  in  a  damp  morning,  if  such  can  be  had.  The 
value  of  such  dressing  I  have  considered  to  consist, 
1st.  in  the  caustic  quality  of  the  ashes,  as  it  is  a  pre- 
ventive to  the  ravages  of  the  white  maggot,  which 
sometimes  preys  at  the  root  of  the  young  plants;  2d, 
considered  as  a  manure  or  top  drpssing,  it  no  doubt 
contributes  to  the  earlier  perfecting  the  kernel  or 
berry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  more  vigorous  growth 
of  the  straw. 

The  seed  was  prepared  as  usual,  by  stirring  into 

the  heap  thick  whitewash  made  from  quick  lime,  un- 

I  til  every  kernel  received  a  coal  of  the  same;  say  one 


quart  of  unslaked  lime  to  each  bushel  of  wheat.  I 
prefer  lime  to  ley  made  from  wood  ashes,  [only]  on 
account  of  its  whiteness,  thereby  rendering  it  easier 
to  throw  the  seed  (broadcast)  more  evenly  on  the  field. 

The  character  of  the  soil  is  a  deep  loam,  intermixed 
with  cobble  stones.  Its  natural  forest  growth  had 
been  oak,  (white  and  red,)  beech,  rock  maple,  chest- 
nut and  hemlock. 

The  character  of  the  wheat  appears  to  differ  from 
onr  usual  kinds  by  the  straw  being  much  taller, 
(some  of  which  was  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height;) 
and  although  it  is  what  we  call  bearded,  and  the 
heads  of  two  varieties,  similar  in  appearance  to  our 
common  red  and  v?hite,  yet  there  is  a  variety,  (say  a 
sixth  part  perhaps,)  which  notwithstanding  the  head 
is  short,  yet  the  kernels  are  so  closely  set  that  I  have 
repeatedly  counted  over  eighty  kernels  from  one  ear 
or  head.  This  variety  I  call  the  pearl,  from  its  clear 
appearance.  The  kernel  throughout  the  crop  was 
very  plump  and  large.  The  straio  stout,  as  well  as 
tall;  bearing  the  beating  of  our  New  England  storms 
better  than  any  I  have  heretofore  grown.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  but  it  will  succeed  well  where  other 
varieties  have  prospered;  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
believing  it  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition,  for  many 
years  to  come,  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  our 
country;  which,  aside  from  selfish  considerations,  I 
most  heartily  reciprocate  your  views  in  wishing  to 
advance,  believing  this  to  be  the  chief  corner-stone  of 
our  happy  republic. 

In  the  meantime,  if  this  contains  any  thing  which 
you  may  think  will  subserve  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  the  same. 

Your  ob't  serv't,         Pavson  Williams. 


A  SENSIBLE  HORSE.  V 

We  do  not  think  the  records  of  instinct  ever  con- 
tained a  more  extraordinary  instance  than  that  we  are 
now  about  to  relate,  and  for  the  truth  whereof  we 
pledge  ourselves.  A  few  days  since,  Mr.  J.  Lane, 
of  Fascomb,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  his  return  home, 
turned  his  horse  into  a  field  in  which  it  had  been  ac- 
customed to  graze.  A  few  days  before  this,  he  had 
been  shod  all  fours,  but  unluckily  had  been  pinched 
in  theshoeingof  one  foot.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Lane 
missed  the  horse,  and  caused  an  active  search  to  be 
made  in  the  vicinity,  when  the  following  singular  cir- 
cumstances transpired.  The  animal  as  it  may  be 
supposed,  feeling  lame,  made  his  way  out  of  the  field, 
by  unhanging  the  gale  with  his  mouth,  and  went 
straight  to  the  same  farrier's  shop,  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  The  farrier  had  no  sooner  opened  his 
shed,  than  the  horse,  which  had  evidently  been  stand- 
ing there  some  time,  advanced  to  the  forge  and  held 
up  the 'ailing  foot.  The  farrier  instantly  began  to 
examine  the  hoof,  discovered  the  injury,  took  off  the 
shoe,  and  replaced  it  more  carefully,  on  which  the 
horse  immediately  turned  about,  and  set  off  at  a  merry 
pace  for,his  well  known  pasture.  Whilst  Mr.  Lane's 
servants  were  on  the  search,  they  chanced  to  pass  by 
the  forge,  and  on  mentioning  their  supposed  loss,  Ihe 
farrier  replied,  "oh,  he  has  been  here,  and  shod,  and 
gone  home  again,"  which,  on  their  returning,  they 
found  to  be  actually  the  case. — JV.  Y.  Star. 


SansTiTUTE  FOR  Sweet  Potatoes. — The  co- 
coanut  squash,  cut  into  pieces,  and  roasted  like  sweet 
potatoes,  is  found  to  be  fully  equal  to  them,  and  so 
closely  to  resemble  them  in  flavor  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  It  grows  freely 
in  this  climate,  and  may  be  kept  till  mid  winter. 

[Goodsell's  Farmer. 


Origin  of  Tariff. — The  first  list  of  articles  sub- 
ject to  duty  was  drawn  up  at  Tarifa,  an  old  Moorish 
town,  and  hence  the  word  TariflT  became  applied  to 
all  subsequent  lists  of  a  similar  nature. 

[Dekay's  S.ketches  of  Turkey. 
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(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 

EXTRACTS 

From  a  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Kennebec  Coun- 
ty .'JgriciiUitral  Society,  at  the  semi-immial  meet- 
ing, August  iS,  1833. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Ken.  Co.  Ag.  Society: 

Your  trustees  are  reminded  by  the  return  of  your 
semi-annual  mcetinir,  of  their  duty  to  present  their 
report.  You  probably  expect  it,  and  we  would  gladly 
answer  your  reasonable  expectations,  but  wp  are  so 
frequently  called  upon  to  perform  lliis  duty,  that  you 
must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  ni<jst  of  the  subjects 
brought  before  you  at  this  lime,  have  been  alluded,  to 
in  our  lortner  reports. 

They  cannot,  therefore,  have  the  charm  of  novelty, 
and  we  may  not  be  able  to  cast  upon  them  any  new 
light;  but  believing  as  we  do,  that  the  prosperity  of 
our  slate  depends  mainly  upon  her  success  in  agri- 
culture and  the  meclianic  arts,  we  again  call  your 
atleniioii  to  some  of  the  subjects  connected  with  these 
interests,  offering  as  an  apology  for  discussing  some 
of  the  same  topics  embraced  in  our  former  reports, 
iheir  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  commu- 
niiy|_ 

A^eulture  and  Ihe  mechanic  arts  are  now  the  de- 
pendence of  a  great  proportion,  and  must  ultimately 
be  of  almost  Ihe  whole  population  of  Maine.  To  them 
we  must  look  for  tlie  sources  of  our  wealth,  and  if 
they  fail  we  must  inevitably  be  poor.'  But  there  is 
no  need  of  failure;  information  and  exertion  will  in- 
sure success.  Cheered  by  the  prospect  before  us,  in 
jiew  of  Ihe  spirit  of  inquiry  that  is  abroad,  and  the 
liberal  aid  afforded  by  our  legislature  to  agricultural 
societies,  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall 
liberate  ourselves  from  that  servile  dependence  on 
our  mother  and  sister  states  which  has  too  long  de- 
graded us. 

By  affording  suitable  encouragement  to  raechanics 
—  inducing  tbem  to  settle  and  conduct  their  business 
within  our  borders,  our  implements  of  husbandry  and 
all  the  articles  necessary  for  our  use,  may  as  well  be 
manufactured  among  us  as  elsewhere;  and  by  gaining 
and  diffusing  information  on  practical  agriculture,  l^s 
capabilities  of  our  soil  are  sufficient  to  furnish  our  own 
bread,  thereby  wiping  away  the  reproach  that  has 
hitherto  attached  to  us,  increasing  the  wealth  of  our 
state,  and  securing  her  independence. 

Confident  of  the  correctness  of  this  position,  if  we, 
ns  members  of  this  society,  or  in  any  oiher  capacity, 
can  in  any  degree  be  instrumental  in  exiendinir  valu- 
able information,  and  effecting  these  results,  we  shall 
feel  that  we  have  performed  a  part  in  the  best  of 
causes,  and  shall  receive  a  sufficient  reward  in  the 
approbation  of  our  own  consciences. 


We  have  before  deprecated  selling  our  young  stock 
before  they  arrive  at  maturity,  at  a  loss  in  the  expense 
of  rearing,  and  we  renewedly  enter  our  protest  against 
the  practice. 

It  is  an  admilled  fact,  tliat  manual  labor  is  the  em- 
ployment must  conducive  to  the  happiness,  and  at.the 
same  time  most  congenial  to  the  health  of  man.  Still 
there  is  a  fault  in  the  habits  of  our  laboring  men  to 
which  we  invite  your  aticntion.  That  to  which  we 
allude  may  not  be  general,  but  that  it  prevails  in  a 
degree  is  certain.  It  is  tli*'  habit  of  laboring  violently 
for  a  time,  until  a  piece  of  work  is  finished,  or  nearly 
so,  and  then  relaxing  their  exertions  to  recover  from 
the  fatigue,  and  perhaps  sickness,  occasioned  by  this 
imprudent  course  of  conduct.  This  is  ruinous  to 
health  and  almost  fatal  to  business.  Regular,  con- 
stant labor,  without  violent  exertion,  is  most  profila- 
ble.nolonly  because  more  is  accomplished,  but  because 
it  i.^  done  in  a  better  manner.  It  is  the  best  preserva- 
tive from  diseases,  and  a  certain  cure  for  that  worst 


of  all  diseases,. /flii'ncss.  The  man  who  labors  regu- 
larly every  day,  almost  invariably  enjoys  good  health. 
He  is  not  troubled  with  indigestion,  more  fashionably 
called  dyspepsia,  and  the  many  nameless  complaints 
that  afflict  the  occasional  laborer,  or  him  who  does 
not  labor  at  all.  Let  a  lazy  man  once  get  in  the  habit 
of  constant  labor,  and  he  will  almost  forget  that  he 
does  not  love  it.  There  are  many  who  say  they  are 
not  able  to  work  constantly,  and  no  doubt  they  think 
so.  No  doubt  there  are  many  who  really  are  not. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  habits  of  some  of  those  feeble 
men.  They  arc  certain  they  cannot  work  every  day 
as  some  of  their  neighbors  do,  for  only  a  few  days' 
work,  as  they  work,  merely  through  the  planting  or 
haying  season,  brings  on  a  sickness  fiom  which  they 
do  not  recover  for  weeks.  They  receive  but  little 
nourishment  from  their  food,  nor  are  they  much  re- 
freshed by  slerp;  and  who  can  doubt  that  they  are 
sick?  JNo  one.  Nor  do  we  doubt,  that  if  very  many 
of  these  men  were  to  reform  their  habits,  their  health 
would  be  improved,  and  instead  of  days  of  tedious 
labor  and  sleepless  nights  of  pain,  they  might  enjoy 
all  the  blessings  of  health  attendant  on  regular  con- 
stant employment. 

*  *  *         .      *  «  * 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat  Is  said 
to  contain  26-100  parts  clay,  with  a  lime  rock  sub- 
soil, or  that  manure  furnished  by  art  in  a  suitable 
degree. 

Much  has  of  late  been  said  upon  shoal  and  deep 
ploughing,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  discuss 
that  question,  and   thereby  elicit  information.     We 
believe  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  must  deter- 
mine the  depth.     A  shoal  soil,  with  a  clay  subsoil, 
will  not  admit  of  being  ploughed  deep.     But  any  soil 
composed  of  loam  or  sand   may,  and  probably  ought 
to  be  plouglied  much  deeper  than  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  our  farmers.     For  such  flward-land,  seven  or 
eight  inches  are  not  too  deep.     The  advantages  are 
numerous.     It  will  afford  a  belter  opportunity  to  cover 
long  and  unrotted  manures,  the  fermentation  of  which 
beneath  the  sward  must  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
soil.  .  It  gives  an  opportunity  to  work  above  the  sward 
with  a  smaller  plough,  harrow  and  hoe — is  a  greater 
saving  of  the  manure  of  the  sward,  which  has  been 
estimated  at  12  tons  to  the  acre;  and  if  the  land  is  to 
be  stocked  down  immediately  to  grass  without  hoeing, 
it  can  be  done  much  sooner  with  the  same  smooth- 
ness by  means  of  the  harrow  and  roller;  and  a  deeper 
and  looser  soil  is  created,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  succeeding  crops,  as  the  tendency  of  the  manures 
ploughed  in  is  to  rise  and  go  off  by  evaporation,  and 
not  as  has  been  supposed,  to  soak  downwards.   There 
are  some  disadvantages  in   ploughing  deep.     More 
manure  is  required  for  a  single  crop.     The  ciops  will 
be  later  in  arriving  at  maturity,  which   is  a  serious 
injury,  in  some  instances,  to  Indian  corn  particularly; 
but  an  advantage  to  many  other  crops,  and  especially 
to  wheat,  as  it  will  be  longer  in  growing,  of  course, 
less  likely  to  blast;  and  afford  a  better  opportunity  for 
harvesting,   in  connection   with   the   farmers'   other 
crops.     And    more  strength  of  team   is  required   to 
plough  the  same  land.     On  the  whole,  we  are  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion,  that  good  policy  requires  us  to 
plough  deeper  than   has  been  the  general  custom  of 
our  farmers. 

Having  selected  the  soil,  and  ploughed  the  land,  as 
has  been  described,  at  anytime  in  autumn  when  it 
can  be  done  most  conveniently,  the  furrows  should  be 
rolled,  and  if  it  is  a  clover  field  it  may  be  harrowed, 
and  Ihe  wheat  sowed  in  the  spring  without  any 
dressing. 

In  this  connection  we  will  call  your  attention  for  a 
moment  to  a  new  mwie  of  raising  winter  wheat  that 
is  pursued  successfully  in  the  state  of  Vermont  The 
ground  is  prepared  in  autumn  in  the  manner  already 
pointed  out,  and  the  seed  is  taken  late  in  the  season, 
when  the  cold  weather  has  arrived,  and  after  being 
swelled,  is  boxed  up,  placed  where  it  will  freeze,  and 
thus  kept  till  spring;  when,  as  soon  as  the  ground 


will  permit,  it  is  sowed.  The  danger  of  winter  kill- 
ing is  thus  avoided,  and  we  are  told  the  crops  of  wheat 
are  nearly  doubled  in  the  section  where  this  course  is 
pursued.  The  experiment  is,  at  any  rate,  worth  try- 
ing, and  if  it  should  prove  successful,  it  may  be  the 
means  of  enabling  us  to  increase  very  materially  the 
amount  of  our  crop. 

If  clover  is  sowed  with  the  grain,  pursuing  the  same 
course  we  were  pointing  out,  it  will  yield  twoor  three 
good  crops  of  hay,  and  then  the  process  should  be  re- 
peated. Land  that  has  been  exhausted  by  mowing, 
"bound  out,"  as  it  is  termed,  will  require  a  top-dress- 
ing. This  should  be  supplied  without  encroaching 
upon  the  barn  manure — that  is  wanted  for  other  crops, 
besides  not  being  the  best  food  for  wheat.  A  compost, 
such  as  every  farmer  has  the  means  of  procuring  wilH 
a  trifling  expense,  will  be  found  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose. By  collecting  thistles  and  weeds  from  the  sides 
of  the  road  and  fences — and  here  we  urge  you  to  de- 
clare a  war  of  extermination  against  these  nuisances, 
brakes,  Stc.  from  pastures,  and  throwing  them  into  a 
heap  while  green,  together  with  earth  collected  by 
washing  into  hollows,  muck  from  a  meadow,  and  a 
little  lime  these  ingredients  being  well  mixed,  will 
soon  become  fine  and  fit  for  use,  and  thus  a  valuable 
and  sufficient  top-dressing  for  several  acres  may  be 
provided  by  every  active,  wary  farmer. 

Alkalies  have  been  used  as  a  manure  in  almost,  and 
perhaps  all,  agricultural  countries.  In  this  state, 
leached  ashes  are  sold  as  an  article  of  merchandize, 
carried  to  the  state  of  New  York,  where  on  Long 
Island  they  are  worth  from  20  to  33  cents  per  bushel, 
applied  profitably  in  raising  bread  stuffs,  which  are 
brought  from  there  to  Maine  and  sold  even  to  our 
farmers.  -•Vnd  why  may  we  not  retain  the  ashes, 
and  apply  them  to  the  same  use  ourselves,  if  they  are 
of  service?  We  are  informed  that  they  are  applied 
at  the  rate  of  about  four  bushels  to  the  acre  as  a  top- 
dressing.  If,  as  is  believed,  manure  in  rolling  passes 
through  nearly  the  same  stages  as  vinous  liquors  in 
fermentation,  there  is  one  stale  in  the  process  of  de- 
composition which  may  perhaps  be  called  the  acid 
state;  and  may  not  that  state  of  the  manure  or  sward 
be  the  proper  lime  to  apply  ashes  or  other  alkalies  as 
a  lop-dressing?  We  believe  ashes  may  be  used  with 
advantage  whenever  the  manure  or  sward  contains 
an  acid,  and  we  have  suggested  these  ideas  that  they 
may  excite  inquiry  and  elicit  information  on  thause 
of  ashes,  and  be  instrumental  in  retaining  them  among 
us  until  a  course  of  experiments  have  been  tried  to 
test  their  value.  We  are  told  that  John  Pitts,  Esq. 
of  Belgrade,  is  applying  leached  ashes  to  promote  the 
raising  of  wheat  on  sward  land,  and  we  trust  others 
will  try  the  same  experiment. 

To  adopt  this  mode  of  raising  wheat;  thereby  sup- 
plying ourselves  with  bread,  we  have  only  to  keep  a 
larger  team  of  growing  steers  or  oxen.  Here  arises 
the  inquiry,  would  it  not  be  well  to  raise  more  oxen 
and  less  horses.  We  have  the  best  market  In  the 
country  for  large  oxen.  They  are  sought  with  avidity 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  is  it  not  an  object  to 
turn  our  attention  more  to  that  kind  of  stock?  We 
have  made  a  comparison  between  the  expense  of  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse  at  a  marketable  age,  and 
present  it  for  inspection,  hoping  that  the  errors,  if  any, 
will  be  pointed  out. 

The  comparison  alluded  to  was,  upon  motion  of 
one  of  the  trustees,  referred  to  a  select  committee  of 
the  Society,  who  made  ibis  report,  was  accepted,  and 
ordered  lu  be  embodied  in  the  trustees'  report  when 


published. 


Attest: 

S.  Benjajiin,  Rec.  See'y. 
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A 

HonsE. 

Use  of  stud 

§4 

00 

Use  of  mare 

20 

00 

Keeping  first  winter 

1 

00 

Insurance 

I 

00 

$33  00  at  one  year  old. 
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Sd  year — summering 

Winlering 

Interest 

Insurance 

Tax 


8d  year — summering 

Wintering 

Interest 

Tax 

Insurance 


P  00 

7  00 

I   92 

1  00 

50 

45  42  at  two  years  old. 


00 
00 
71 
75 

50 


4th  year — summering 

5  00 

Wintering 

15  00 

Interest 

3  98 

Tax 

1  00 

Insurance 

1   50 

Shoeing  once 

1  50 

66  38  at  three  years  old. 


94  36  at  four  years  old. 
Labor  equal  to  breaking. 


RAISING 

Use  of  bull 
Raising  calves 
1st  wintering 
Insurance 


2d  year — Interest 

Summering 

Wintering 

Tax 

Insurance 


3d  year — summering 
Wintering 
Interest 
Insurance 


Price  of  oxen 
Price  of  a  horse 


Loss  on  the  horse 
Gain  in  the  oxen, 


YOKE    OF  OXEN. 

§2  00 

10  00 

12  00 

50 

24  50  at  one  year  old. 

1  49 
4  00 

12  00 
33 
50 

42  82  at  two  years  old. 
7  00 
12  00 

2  56 
75 

65  13  at  three  years  old. 

SO  00 

60,00 


20,00  difference. 

34,36 

14,87 


$49  23  difference  to  raiser. 
Samuel  P.  Benson,"^ 
Elijah  Wood,        b-Trnstees. 
Nathan  Foster,     j 
Winthrop,  1833. 


(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
BROOM  CORN — Sorglnim  saccharatum,  L. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  India,  and  was  introduced 
into  this  country  about  fifty  years  since. 

Under  the  general  name  of  sorghum,  are  arranged 
several  species,  most  of  wliich  are  cultivated  for  their 
farinaceous  seeds,  which  have  at  different  times,  and 
by  different  nations,  bepn  used  as  bread  stuffs,  as  the 
S.  vulgare,  or  Indian  millet,  and  S.  rttbens,  which  is 
sometimes  called  Egyptian  wheat. 

The  S.  saccharatwn,  or  broom  corn,  is  cultivated 
mostly  for  the  sake  of  the  long  panicles,  or  seed  stems, 
which  are  manufactured  into  brooms,  and  for  which 
purpose  we  know  of  no  plant  that  can  be  cultivated 
m  this  climate  that  would  be  equally  as  valuable. 

For  many  years  past,  broom  corn  has  been  exten- 
sively cultivated  as  a  field  crop  in  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  made  a  very  profitable 
branch  of  agriculture. 

Id  order  to  render  this  a  profitable  crop,  it  should 


be  planted  upon  such  soils,  and  in  such  climates  as 
are  found  favorable  for  Indian  corn.  Wherever  the 
gourd  seed  corn  perfects  ilself,  it  is  safe  to  calculate 
that  broom  corn  will  succeed. 

Although  the  seeds  of  the  broom  corn  may  be  ripen- 
ed much  further  north  than  the  larger  kinds  of  In- 
dian corn  succeed  to  advantage,  yet  the  panicles 
or  brush  will  not  be  so  long  or  valuable  as  that  which 
is  grown  in  a  warmer  climate. 

The  cultivation  of  broom  corn  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  that  of  Indian  corn,  as  it  may  be  planted 
either  in  hills,  or  in  drills,  both  of  which  are  prac- 
tised in  the  same  districts,  according  to  the  option  of 
the  grower. 

The  produce  of  brush  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  same  district  in  different  sea- 
sons, but  a  fair  crop  may  be  put  at  from  five  to  seven 
hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

Allhough  the  brush  or  panicle  is  the  main  object 
of  cultivation,  yet  the  seeds  are  turned  to  some  ac- 
count when  large  crops  are  grown.  The  quantity  of 
seed  produced  per  acre  may  be  calculated  at  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  bushels,  which  is  pronounced 
by  some  to  be  equal  to  the  same  quantity  of  oats  for 
hogs  or  cattle. 

The  price  of  brush  varies,  in  different  seasons,  from 
five  to  ten  cents  per  pound.  Allowing  five  hundred 
pounds  as  the  produce  of  an  acre,  and  seven  cents  per 
pound  as  price,  the  produce  would  be  thirty-five  dol- 
lars per  acre.  The  seed  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
worth  as  much  as  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

From  the  universal  use  of  corn  brooms  in  this 
country,  and  also  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canadas,  where 
the  climate  is  too  cool  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plant, 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  market  being  overstocked, 
and  farmers  in  suitable  localities  may  with  safety  cal- 
culate on  the  crop  as  one  that  will  at  all  times  yield  a 
fair  remuneration  for  the  cultivator. 

There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  seed  should  be  allowed  to 
ripen.  Some  allow  the  brush  to  remain  upright  until 
it  is  perfectly  lipe;  others  bend  the  stalk  below  where 
it  is  to  be  cut,  allowing  the  head  to  hang  pendulous, 
by  which  the  panicles  are  more  apt  to  remain  straight. 
VVe  believe  the  more  experienced  growers  only  bend 
those  heads  that  become  crooked  before  they  leave 
the  sheath  in  which,  while  young,  they  were  enve- 
loped. 

The  stalks  of  broom  corn  which  are  left  after  the 
heads  are  cut  off,  should  be  cut  and  burned,*  other- 
wise they  will  be  found  rather  troublesome  in  after 
cultivation. 


DOIMEESTIO   ANIMAIiS. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

Adaptation  of  Breeds  of   Live  Stock  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Soil. 

Mr.  Editor: 

Sir, — In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  much  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  live  stock, 
and  in  many  instances  with  success;  but  in  others  the 
improvement  aimed  at  has  not  been  attained,  because 
the  varieties  of  soil  and  climate  had  not  been  duly 
considered.  In  looking  over  the  large  droves  of  cattle 
which  are  brought  from  the  west  every  year  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  though  you  see  a  strange  medley 
of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  every  variety  of  condition,  yet 
you  see  the  same  general  character;  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  are  red  and  middle-horned,  evidently  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Devons,  Herefords,  and  Sussex  cat- 
tle of  England.  In  the  droves  of  sheep,  you  may 
look  at  a  hundred  without  seeing  a  good  one,  but 
amongst  any  twenty  head  of  cattle,  you  can  always 


•  We  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  the  best  way  of 
disposing  of  them.  Can  they  not  be  made  serviceable 
to  land  by  some  process  of  manure-making? — Ed.  ^m- 
Farmer, 


find  some  good;  and  what  these  are  the  whole  might 
have  been  made,  by  seleclion  and  care.  Good  ones 
would  cost  no  more  to  keep,  if  so  much,  and  would 
always  (at  quicker,  and  be  worth  mure  money. 

The  great  varieties  of  soil  rnet  wilh  will  require 
different  kinds  of  cattle,  yet  on  poor  soils,  as  well  as 
rich,  must  of  our  farmers  aim  more  at  size  than  sym- 
metry, and  handling  is  never  thought  of  as  an  indica- 
tion of  grazing  qualities. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  farmers  of  the 
west,  where  so  many  cattle  are  bred,  would  attend  to 
the  grazing  qualities  of  the  stuck  they  rear;  and  it  is 
surprising  that  no  breeders  have  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  variety  merely  as  milkers.  Good  cows  are  to 
be  found  here  and  there,  but  you  look  in  vain  fur  any 
uniformity  of  character  amongst  them.  A  permanent 
variety  might  be  raised  in  a  few  years,  by  useful 
management  in  always  selecting  the  best  milkers  to 
be  found,  and  putting  a  bull  to  them  which  comes  of 
a  good  milker.  This  is  a  main  point,  and  not  easy 
to  succeed  in.  A  good  dairy  bull  ought  to  be  clean 
in  the  head  and  neck,  and  altogether  of  a  more  femi- 
nine appearance  than  a  common  bull. 

Ill  New  England  are  many  excellent  cattle,  all  of 
the  middle  horned  kind;  by  selection  for  several  gene- 
rations, some  parts  of  that  cnnntiy  have  now  a  breed 
hardly  to  he  turpaseed,  as  uniting  the  three  uses  of 
cattle,  that  is,  for  beef,  the  yoke,  and  the  dairy.  Vet 
they  have  no  kind  bred  for  the  dairy  as  the  sole  ob- 
ject. In  the  small  territory  of  Great  Britain  are  many 
varieties  of  soil,  and  many  of  cattle,  sav  from  ZO  to 
40,  generally  well  suited  lor  their  places.  At  the 
head  of  all  are  the  improved  Shorthorns,  an'admirable 
breed,  yet  from  their  size,  form,  and  constitution,  they 
can  only  be  kept  in  favorable  situations.  If  grazed 
in  summer  on  second  rate  lands,  and  kept  on  hay  from 
the  same  lands  in  winter,  they  would  rapidly  dege- 
nerate; even  artificial  food  would  not  make  up  for  the 
want  of  quality  in  the  grass  and  hay.  Their  early 
maturity  would  soon  be  lost  wilh  the  wretched  winter 
keeping  so  common  here.  In  their  native  districts, 
wilh  a  nioisl,  temperate  climate,  and  rich  soil,  they 
are  fed  in  the  highest  manner.  Deep  old  grass  land 
in  summer,  wilh  abundant  turnips  and  rich  hay,  in 
well  littered,  well  sheltered  yards  during  winter,  keep 
them  always  up  to  the  mark.  On  inferior  lands  they 
would  hardly  Jive,  yet  there  Galloways  would  gel  fat; 
while  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  even  GalFoways' 
could  not  live.  Yet  in  that  bleak  country  is  found  a 
breed  of  cattle  perfectly  adapted  to  their  situation: 
small,  compact,  and  hardy,  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  a 
grazier,  and  much  better  beef  than  the  larger  breeds 
of  the  south.  Indeed,  the  richest  lands  do  not  pro- 
duce beef  or  mutton  of  so  good  a  quality  as  lands  of 
inferior  fertility,  especially  of  their  own  rearing.  In 
some  fine  parts  of  Scotland  the  improved  ShorThorns 
have  driven  out  the  native  breeds;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  Scotch  cattle  excel  all  others  in  their  situations' 
and  there  are  districts  of  this  country,  such  as  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  Sec,  where  it  is 
probable  the  Highlanders  would  answer  well.  A  few 
Galloway  cattle  were  several  years  since  introduced 
by  some  Scotch  settlers  in  Caledonia,  Livino-ston 
county.  New  York,  but  have  long  been  mi.\ed%nd 
are  now  said  to  be  lost.  West  Highlanders,  fur  bleak 
mountain  lands,  and  Ayrshires  for  the  dairy,  would 
be  a  national  acquisiiion.  Look  at  the  nuble  premi- 
ums given  yearly  by  the  Scotch  Highland  Society  for 
the  improvement  of  their  domestic  animals,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  every  way.  At  their 
exhibition  at  Stirling,  in  1832,  the  premium  for  cattle 
alone  amounted  to  361  sovereigns,  or  about  1,730  dol- 
lars, and  in  like  proportion  for  sheep,  swine,  horses, 
&.C.  This  looks  like  being  in  earnest;  the  subscribers 
know  that  they  are  spending  their  money  wiselv  for 
an  object  of  national  importance.  It  would  be  no' dif- 
ficult matter  !o  buy  at  a  Scotch  fair  ten  or  twenty 
Ayrshire  cows,  which  would  look  as  if  all  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  and  which  would  yield,  for  three  months 
after  calving,  twenty-four  quarts  each  per  day,  and 
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80  on  in  proportion.  Tliese  cows,  too,  would  graze 
kindly  when  dry.  'I'he  northern  Stiorthorn,  used  in 
the  dairies  which  supply  London  with  milk,  shows  in 
perfection  the  art  of  breeding  for  a  particular  purpose, 
and  these  hreeds  are  invaluable.  Yet  in  a  drier  cli- 
mate and  different  soil  they  might  not  retain  their 
qualities. 

Importing  cattle  is  an  expensive  and  hazardous 
business.  To  make  it  answer,  several  men  in  differ- 
ent quarters  ought  to  combine  their  efforts,  and  unity 
of  purpose  and  perseverance  must  be  found  in  all  of 
them.  This  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter.  But 
selection  from  the  slocks  around  him  is  in  the  power 
of  any  man  who  has  capital  and  judgment.  Cattle 
here  are  much  better  than  sheep;  for,  except  some 
merinoes  and  Saxony  sheep,  the  native  kinds  are  a 
strange  medley,  but  all  bad,  wanting  symmetry  and 
weight.  The  main  object  of  this  letter  is,  that  all 
stock  should  be  adapted  to  the  soil  they  are  put  on. 
1  have  seen  Leicesters  degenerating  on  lands  where 
Cheviot  sheep  would  have  done  well;  and  merinoes 
put  on  rich  deep  lands,  where  heavy  sheep  would 
have  got  fat.  Shorthorns,  too,  may  be  seen  on  lands 
where  they  do  not  find  themselves  at  home. 

Yours,  H. 


(From  the  Columbia  Sentmel.; 
*       WINTERING  SHEEP. 

The  season  has  arrived  when  sheep  require  a  little 
of  our  time  and  attention.     If  these  are  now  bestowed 
with  subsequent  ordinary  care,  sheep  will  pass  through 
the  winter  with  a  trifling  loss  and  much  to  our  advan- 
tao-e.     For  want  of   attention  at  this  season  of  the 
ye°ar,  I  have  seen  large  flocks  almost  entirely  des- 
troyed, while  their  owners  blamed  their  bad  luck,  but 
not  their  bad  management.     Sheep  to  do  well  through 
the   winter   must  be  in  good   condition   when   they 
begin    it.       If   they  are   so,  they   pass  through   it 
without  difliculiy;  but  if  they  are  poor  at  this  sea- 
son, good  provender  and  a  regular  supply  of  it,  will 
not  insure  ihem  well  through.    To  see  then  that  our 
sheep  have  been  well  taken  care  of  during  the  summer 
and   fall,  is  an  important  step   with   the  farmer,  and 
which  would  be  a  great  saving  both  in  sheep  and  ted- 
der.    It  is  wrong   to  permit  them  to  ramble  over  the 
fields  later  than  about  the  first  of  Decembei',  because 
at  that  time  there  is  little  nutriment  in  the  scanty 
herhage  on  which  they  feed,  and  the  grass  itself  had 
better  remain  on  the  stem  to  protect  it  during  the 
frosts  and  winds  of  winter,  and  prepare  it  for  an  early 
and  vigorous  growth  in  the  spring;  besides  as  the  sup- 
ply to°the  animals  is  small  and   innulriiious,  there  is 
great  danger   that   there   will  be  a  falling  off  in  ils 
flesh,  which  it  can  illy  spare,  and  which  to  its  subse- 
ijuent  existence  it  is  so  necessary  it  should  retain. 

I  have  frequently  thought  that  an  open  December, 
which  is  so  often  wished  for  by  the  farmer  lo  save 
his  winter's  supply  of  hay,  is  more  prejudical  to  his 
sheep,  when  they  ramble  over  the  fields,  and  to  his 
own  interest  than  he  is  generally  aware  of.  It  would 
certainly  comport  more  with  real  economy,  if  he  were 
to  bring  up  his  sheep  by  the  lOlh  of  December  into 
winter°qnaners,  even  if  the  weather  should  remain 
warm  and  the  ground  uncovered.  If  they  lose  flesh 
at  this  time,  they  cannot  regain  it  until  spring,  and 
the  mortality  which  sometimes  costs  flocks  of  sheep, 
is  imputable  lo  this  cause. 

Sheep  in  winter  should  have  sheds;  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  health  requires  this  indulgence,  and  na- 
ture prompts  to  it.  Let  me  ask,  if  they  have  the 
choice,  do  they  remain  in  the  open  air  in  a  storm? 
No— they  as  instinctively  run  to  their  covering  as  a 
man  does  to  his  house,  and  if  they  do  not  require  it 
quite  as  much,  they  apppear  as  grateful  for  the  shel- 
ter. For  a  flock  of  poor  sheep  a  protection  from  the 
weather  is  all  important.  Those  in  good  condition  do 
not  so  much  want  it,  as  they  have  a  better  coat  both 
of  flesh  and  wool;  but  for  them  it  is  likewise  useful. 


and  a  good  farmer  will  not  omit  to  give  all  the  requisite 
shelier. 

As  soon  as  sheep  are  brought  into  the  yard,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lambs,  ewes  and  wethers,  should  be 
carel'ully  separated  and  kept  during  the  winter  apart. 
It  is  important  that  those  in  one  yard  should  be  nearly 
of  a  size  as  practicable;   for   by  being  so,  there  are 
no  strong  ones  among    them,  to   drive   the    weaker 
from   their   provender.      All  will  feed  alike  and   do 
well.     The  flocks  ought  likewise  lo  be  as  small  as 
we  can  conveniently  make  them.     It  is  an  invariable 
rule  that  a  small  flock  does  much  better  than  a  large 
one,  even  if  both,  according  to  their  number,  are  fed 
equally  well.     If  the  flocks  in  each  yard  can  be  re- 
duced 10  between  fifty  and  one  hundred,  so  much  the 
better;  and  it  is  a  great  desideratum  to  make  thera 
as  few  as  fifty,  if  it  can  in  any  way  be  effected.     It 
is  likewise  necessary  to  have  a  separate  yard  for  old 
and  poor  sheep,  and  if  there  are  any  in  the  flock  that 
do  not  subsequently  do  well,  they  should  be  removed 
into  what  is  commonly  called  the  hospital.      These 
hospital  sheep,  by  being-  few  in  number  having  a  good 
warm  shed,  a  sheaf   of  oats,  or  a  few    screenings 
from  under  the  fanning  mill,  once  a  day,  will  soon  be- 
gin to  improve  and  do  well.     I  have  had  my  hospital 
sheep  in  a  better  condition   with  this  care  by  spring 
than  any  other  flock,  and  I  must  say  that  for  the  last 
three  seasons,  my  sheep  were  in  a  better  condition 
when  I  turned  them  out  of  my  yard  in  (he  spring, 
than  when  I  put  them  in  the  beginning  of  winter. 

Sheep  ought  to  be  rather  sparingly  than  sumptu- 
ously fed,  three  times  a  day,  out  of  racks  to  prevent 
them  from  running  over  and  trampling  on  the  hay. 
As  soon  as  one  is  seen  in  any  of  the  flocks  to  become 
thin,  it  ought  lo  be  removed  at  once  into  the  hospital 
where  it  will  be  better  fed.  If  you  neglect  to  do  this, 
soon  it  will  be  too  late,  and  you  will  suffer  loss;  fur  a 
sheep  once  reduced  to  a  certain  point  cannot  be  re- 
covered. It  is  good  to  give  them  a  feeding  of  straw 
or  pine  tops,  if  you  please;  it  invigorates  their  health, 
and  makes  a  change  in  their  food.  They  ought  all 
to  be  daily  watered,  and  if  your  hay  has  not  been 
salted,  they  ought  to  have  a  lick  of  salt  occasionally. 
By  adopting  these  rules,  you  will  save  all  your  sheep; 
or  you,will  not  lose  more  of  them  than  you  would  of  the 
same  number  of  horses  and  cattle.  They  will  have 
no  disease  among  them.  I  have  often  thought  ot  an 
observation  made  to  me  by  an  experienced  wool- 
crrower  from  whom  I  asked  for  information  of  the 
diseases  of  sheep:  he  answered:  "What  have  you 
to  do  with  the  diseases  of  sheep— take  care  of  them 
and  you  will  have  no  need  for  remedies."  This  ob- 
servation struck  me  as  strange  at  the  time,  but  sub- 
sequent experience  has  amply  confirmed  it. 

And  HOW,  what  will  the  farmer  gain  by  keeping 
his  sheep  well?  In  the  first  place,  he  will  gain  in  his 
hay, — a  fat  sheep  will  not  eat  as  much  as  a  poor  one; 
he  will  save  all  his  grain — sheep  in  good  condition  do 
not  require  any.  In  the  next  place,  he  will  save  all 
his  sheep — he  will  have  more  and  better  lambs  in  the 
spring,  and  in  consequence' of  it,  he  will  have  several 
ounces  of  wool  more  to  each  sheep;  and  what  is  bet- 
ter than  all  the  rest,  he  will  in  the  end  save  himself 
less  and  anxiety.  The  saving  will  at  least  be  from 
one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  his  flock,  and 
all  this  by  attending  to  a  necessary  work  in  due  season. 

A. 


HORTZCUI.TUXII:. 


Means  of  Rendering  the  Vine  more  Produc- 
tive. 

A  foreign  journal,  of  some  ability,  recommends  four 
ounces  of  alum  lo  be  mixed  with  lour  pellets  of  clay, 
by  means  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
roots  of  the  vine  being  uncovered  on  a  fine  day 
towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  they  are  to  be  moist- 
ened with  this  mixture,  and  the  earth  then  changed, 
so  that  what  was  previously  uppermost  shall  be  un- 
dermost. It  is  asserted  that  through  this  operation  a 
vine  produces  a  great  additional  quantity  of  grapes. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  GRAPES. 
To  THE  Editor:  Essex  Counly,.Vov.  16,  183S. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  has  excited  considerable 
interest  in  the  United  States  wiihin   the   last  ten  or 
fifteen  years;  importations  of  the  vine  have  been  mad« 
from    almost    every   vine-growing  country;    several 
hundred  varieties  have  been  offered  for  sale,  and  not 
unfrequenlly  we  have  been  told,  that  they  are  adapted 
10  our  country,  climate  and  soil.     In   1823,  from  the 
flattering  accounts  I  had  seen  published  of  the  success 
of  ihe  culture  of  the  grape  in  the  United  States,  for 
wine,  eating,  &.C.,  I  was  induced   to  try  its  culture. 
Vines  were  ordered  from  those  nurseries  that  were 
considered  best,  some  of  which  were  in  other  states. 
The  kind  mostly  ordered   was  of  the  Catawba,  for 
wine;  the  other  varieties  were  those  that  had  been 
highly  recommended  for  eating.     My  grape  bill  for 
that  year  was  $'21  70.     Next  year,  1824,  I  ordered 
a   much   larger   number  of  vines,  mostly   Catawba 
aoain,  for  wine;  but  the  number  and  variety  of  those 
for  eating  were  considerably  increased.     My  grape 
bill  for  that  year  was  |83  25.     Those  for  eating  vver© 
placed  in  the  garden;  those  for  wine  on  a  poor  piece 
of  land,  which  was  intended  to  be  improved;  but  I 
became  unsettled  in  mind  whether  I  should  move  lo 
the  west,  or  remain  in  Virginia;  and  one  or  two  years 
elapsed  without  raech  attention  to  the  vineyard,  du- 
ring which  time  some  remarks  were  thrown  out  in 
congress,  which  induced  me  to  believe,  that  the  high 
duties  on  wine  would  be  very  much  reduced,  if  not 
entirely  taken  off,  at  some  day  not  far  distant.     I 
therefore  pulled  up  the  vineyard,  and  distributed  the 
vines  amongst  my  acquaintances.     Those  that  had 
been  planted  in  the  garden  had  received  more  atten- 
tion— they  came  to  hand  labelled,  and  as  they  weie 
planted  out,  they  were  carefully  noted, so  as  to  know 
the  different  varieties;  and  before  they  began  to  bear, 
a  good  many  of  the  cuttings  had  been  given  away, 
under  the  impression  that  ihey  were  what  Ihey  had 
been  received  for;  but  in  this  there  was  a  great  mis- 
take.    Not  one-half  of  Ihem  were  what  they  had  been 
received  for;  but  as  the  mistakes  were  delected, others 
•were  ordered  to  supply  their  places;  but  the  Isabella 
and  Catawba  (native  grapes,)  so  far  surpassed  the 
others,  one  year  with  another,  in  productiveness,  and 
maturing  their  fruit,  that  I  had  nearly  all  the  other 
varieties,  both  native  and   foreign  ones,  dug  up  and   , 
thrown  out  of  the  garden.     My  unfavorable  opinion 
of  foreign  grapes,  I  believe,  is  similar  to  that  which 
has  been,  wiihin  a  few  years,  expressed  by  many 
others  living  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
For  wine,  the  native  grape  is  considered  decidedly 
superior.     Even  in  Florida,  it  is  said  the  French  and 
Spaniards  have  in  many  places  dug  up  their  imported 
ones,  and  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  culture  of 
the  native  grape.     Of  the  foreign  kinds  I  should  pre- 
fer the  two  white  varieties  we  had  before  the  recent 
importations,  the  summer  swcetwaUr  and  white  sweet- 
walcr;  they  were  generally  called  English  grapes, 
by   way  of  distinguishing  them   from   the  common 
grapes  of  our  country;  and  for  aught  I  know,  were 
brought  here  by  the  first  settlers  of  our  country.     If 
so,  and  time  can  acclimate  them,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  acclimated,  and  should  be  preferred  to  those 
of  the  same  kinds  that  have  been  recently  imported. 
These  two  varieties,  when  well  matured,  I  believe, 
are  generally  esteemed  as  the  finest  grapes  known  in 
our  country;  but  I  have  seldom  seen  Ihem  oome  to 
that  slate  of  maturity  lo  render  them  superior  to  some 
of  our  native  varieties,  and  the  product  is  always 
small  compared  to  them.     They  are  said  to  succeed 
better  in  our  large  towns  than  in  the  country;  and  I 
should  suppose  so  from  some  publications  that  I  have 
seen.     A  description  of  these  grapes  is  unnecessary, 
as  they  are  so  generally  known;  but  it  may  not  be 
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amiss  to  slate  the  many  names  by  which   they  are 
known.     IMr.  Prince,  in  one  of  his  old  catalogues  of 
grapes,  calls  one  of  these  grapes  early  while  musca- 
dine, or  summer  sweetwater;  the  other  while  sweel- 
water.     In  one  of  his  late  catalogues,  he  says,  the 
names  given  to  the  Chasselaa  grapes,  by  European 
publications,  contain  such  a   heterogeneous  mass  of 
contradicliuns,  that  no  correct  decision  can  be  formed 
from  them.     He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  good  many 
names  by  which  they  are  called,  some  of  wliich  I  will 
repeat,  viz. :  early  sweetwalerr  Jlugust  sweetwalcr, 
white  sweet  water,  (names  used  in  the  United  Slates 
and  in  England.)  early  while  muscadine,  uhile  mus- 
cadine, amber  muscadine.    TI.e  other  one,  while  or 
golden  chasselas —  in  EnghnA,  D.  Arbois,  or  D.  Jlroysc 
royal  mwcadine.     Of  the  native  ones,  I  should  prefer 
the   Isabella  and   Catawba  as  1  have  staled.     Mr. 
Prince,  in  his  catalogue  of  grapes.  No.  385,  says,  the 
••Isabella  grape  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  was  introduced   to  this  ttate  (New-York,) 
by  Mrs.  Isabella   Gibbs,  the  lady  of  George  Gibbs, 
Esq.  of  St.  Augustine,  who  then  resided  at  Brooklyn, 
Long  Island,  and  in  honor  of  that  lady  has  been  called 
Isabella  grape.     It  is  a  dark  purple  fruit,  of  a  large 
size,  oval  form,  and  juicy,  and  equals  some  of  the  se- 
condary European  grapes;  and  (or  vigor  of  growth, 
and  an  abundant  yield,  exceeds  any  other  yel  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  and  requires  no  protection  du- 
ring the  winter  season.     General  Joseph    Swift  in- 
formed me,  that  a  single  vine  in  his  garden  produced 
above  eight  bushels,  during  several  successive  sea- 
sons.    In  some  instances  vines  have  been  slated  to 
have  produced  a  still  greater  quantity,  and  large  vines 
of  this  kind,  producing  astonishing  crops,  are  now  to 
be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  our  country.     There 
is  no  grape  which  will  yield  a  greater  quantity  on  a 
given  space,  or  that  can  be  made  more  lucrative  in 
cultivation  for  market,  than  this  kind.     It  also  pro- 
mises to  take  an  important  stand  in  this  country  for 
the  purpose  of  making  wine,  as  it  possesses  the  re- 
quisites to  insure  success  in  making  wine  of  a  fair 
quality,  or  for  making  brandy  equal  to  that  of  France. 
1  have  made  wine  from  it  of  excellent  quality,  and 
which  has  met  the  approbation  of  some  of  the  most 
accurate  judges  in  our  country.     Indeed  this  grape, 
of  which  but  a  single  vine  existed  in  any  garden  in 
1816,  and  which   I,  at  that  time,  met  with  in  the 
possession  of  the  gentleman  before  mentioned,  and 
deemed  worthy  of  notice  and  a   name,  has  now  be- 
come disseminated  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  has  been  sent  to  a  number  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to   Madeira,  Stc;  although   it  has  never 
been  offered  to  the  public  as  on  an  equality  with  the 
highly  cultivated  and  delicious  table  grapes  of  France, 
Btiil  it  offers  to  any  one  who  chooses  to  plant  it,  a 
plentiful  crop  of  pleasant  fruit,  without  requiring  from 
him  the  least  care,  or  needing  in  winter  Ihe  least  pro- 
tection, however  cold  may  be  its  situation.     I  have 
also  ascertained  that  the  bunches  may  be  dried,  as 
raisins,  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  that  they  may 
be  preserved  in  dry  sand,  saw-dust,  or  any  other  simi- 
lar substance,  for  months,  in   the  most  perfect  state. 
In  regard  to  pruning,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  is 
advantageous  with  all  vines,  it  has  been  remarked  in 
relation  to  this,  that  if  the  vines  are  much  trimmed 
at  the  summer  pruning,  the  fruit  is  very  apt  to  rot 
and  fall  off.     A  peculiarity  exists  with  regard  to  se- 
veral of  our  native  varieties,  which  is  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  Isabella;  it  is  Ihat  of  being  twice- 
bearing,  or  of  producing  a  second  crop  of  fruit  on  the 
shoots  of  the  same  year,  which  is  frequently  the  case 
with  this  vine;  but  the  grapes  seldom  attain  to  ma- 
turity, unless  in  a  season  when  the  autumnal  frosts 
are  long  protracted." 

The  berries  of  this  grape  are  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  between  one-half  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  commence 
ripening  with  me  about  the  25tli  of  August,  and  con- 
tinue until  some  time  in  October, 


grape,  of  a  lilac  color,  and  in  some  situations,  cover- 
ed with  a  beautiful  bloom,  giving  to  it  a  blueish  pur- 
ple appearance.     The  berries  have  a  slight  musky 
taste  and  delicate  flavor,  hang  loosely  on  the  bunches, 
which  are  of  good  size;  and  in  fact,  ihey  are  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  very  abundant   bearers,  make  excellent 
wine,  and  are  tolerable  for  the  table.     The  pulp  di- 
minishes and  almost  disappears  when  they  are  left 
on   Ihe  vine  until  they  attain   to  perfect  maturity. 
The  color  of  the  fruit  is  much  varied  according  to  its 
relative  exposition;  such   as  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  is  purple;  that  but  partially  exposed  is  of  a 
lilac  hue,  and  those  clusters  that  are  completely  ob- 
scured and  shaded,  are  nearly  while,  and  the  berries 
almost  transparent;  even  in  this  latter  position,  where, 
of  course,  the   maturation    is  retarded,  the  fruit  is 
sweeter,  but  is  devoid  of  that  musky  flavor  which  is 
acquired  by  that  portion  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
heat.     It  is  more  early  in  ripening  than  the  bland, 
and  the  berries  and  clusters  are  of  equal,  and  often 
rather  large   size.     Although  this  grape  is  said  to  be 
from  the  Catawba,  still  ihere  is  much  uncertainly  on 
that  point,  as  I  am  informed  by  Thomas  M'Call,  Esq. 
of  Georgia,  a  gentleman  now  far  advanced  in  years, 
that  in  his  boyhood   he  knew  the  Catawba  from  its 
source  to  where  it  loses  its  name  in  that  of  the  IVa- 
leree,  and  that  no  such  grape  was  known  there.     Mr. 
Adlum  states,  that  he  procured  it  from  Mrs.  Schell, 
at  Clarksburg,  Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  and 
that  the  family  informed  him  it  was  called  by  this 
name  by  the  late  Mr.  S.;  but  they  knew  not  whence 
he  procured  it.     The  vine  in  Mrs.  Schell's  garden 
has  produced,  in  one  season,  about  eight  bushels  of 
grapes;  and  eleven  vines,  belonging  to  Joshua  John- 
sonstone,  Esq.  of  the  same  stale,  and   which   were 
reared  from  that  of  Mrs.  S.,  have  already  produced 
about  thirty  bushels  of  fiuit  at  one  time.     The  grape 
called  by  Mr.  Adlum,  red  Murray,  and  found  by  him 
wild   in  Maryland,  and  also   in   Lycoming  county, 
Pennsylvania,  proved  to  be  very  similar  to  this  kind. 
Mr.  A.  considers  this  grape  to  be  worth  all  others, 
indigenous  or  exotic,  as  a  wine  grape,  and  that  a 
greater  variety  of  wines  may  be  made  from  it  than 
from  any  other." 

The  berries  of  this  grape  are  rather  over  one-half 
inch  in  diameter.  They  ripen  about  the  time  of  the 
Isabella,  and  I  find  some  prefer  eating  this  to  the  Isa- 
bella; but  it  is  not  so  with  me. 

1  will  make  one  more  extract  respecting  these 
grapes,  which  is  from  the  Albany  Argus,  as  repub- 
lished in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  1829: — "Of  the 
wine  grapes,  Capt.  Fay  prefers  the  Catawba,  con- 
curring with  Maj.  Adlum,  of  Georgetown,  in  this 
respect.  Tliis  is  a  n:itive  of  North  Carolina,  and  is 
considered  the  best  wine  grape  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  very  great  and  certain  bearer.  But  of  the 
grape,  the  preference  is  given,  among  us,  to  the  Isa- 
bella: indeed,  of  all  the  varieties  for  our  yards,  piaz- 
zas and  small  gardens,  it  has  obtained  a  decided  pre- 
ference. As  an  article  of  diet,  few  fruits  are  so  pala- 
table, nutritious  or  harmless,  as  the  grape.  If  ripe, 
they  may  be  freely  taken  on  the  most  delicate  stomach, 
and  in  some  countries — say  Italy,  Switzerland  and 
France — they  constitute,  during  their  season,  the 
most  important  article  of  diet.  A  gentleman  assures 
us,  that  twice,  durinj  attacks  of  severe  bilious 
fever,  he  literally  lived  upon  Isabella  grapes  for  a 
fortnight;  that  he  ate  them  without  restraint,  and 
without  any  ill  effect;  and  that  they  were  the  only 
food  his  stomach  craved,  or  retained  without  injury." 
The  white  Scuppernong  grape  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  In  my 
attempts  to  raise  this  grape,  I  have  been  very  unfortu- 
nate, having  repeatedly  purchased  vines,  but  never 
succeeded  in  getting  but  one  to  live  before  last  spring, 
and  that  one  was  ingrafted  the  year  before  upon  a 
sioe  grape,  that  had  thrown  out  a  good  many  shoots 
a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  eartli,  and  though 
many  were  inserted,  only  one  lived.     I  am  told   It 


Pr.  Cat.  JVo.  377,  "  Catatcba. — Thii  is  a  large  1  will  not  succeed  when  ingrafted  upon  our  common 


vines.  The  sloe,  I  imagine,  belongs  to  the  Scupper- 
nong family,  for  the  vine  and  fo'iage  very  much  re- 
semble the  Scuppernong.  The  white  Scuppernong, 
in  the'Slh  vol.  of  the  American  Farmer,  is  staled  by 
a  gentleman  living  in  North  Carolina,  to  be  of  the 
"dioecious  species,  and  in  order  to  obtain  crops,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  vines  of  both  sexes." 

Some  time  alter  the  publication  of  this  piece,  I 
wrole  to  one  of  the  most  intelligent  horticulturists  of 
our  stale,  to  know  his  opinion:  in  reply,  he  said,  all 
his  were  females,  or  bearing  ones,  and  he  had  not 
found  it  necessary  to  have  both  sexes,  for  his  bore 
abundantly.  I  hope  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Far- 
mers' Register  will  give  us  some  information  on  this 
subject,  as  this  grape  is  held  in  such  high  eatimalion 
to  the  soulh.  Let  us  have  some  facts:  are  there  no 
white  Scuppernong  vines  to  the  south,  that  are  remote 
from  all  other  grape  vines  of  every  kind,  and  that  are 
productive? 

As  a  description  of  this  grape  may  be  interesting, 
I  will  give  the  shortest  one  I  know — it  was  written 
by  a  Virginian,  Pr.  Cat.  No.  398,  immediately  after 
the  one  written  by  a  gentleman   in  North  Carolina. 
"The  wood  is  smooth  and  remarkably  hard,  rarely 
exhibiting  that  shaggy  appearance  of  the  bark  usual 
with  most  other  vines;   the  bark  of  the  old  wood,  is 
of    a  light  iron  color   that  of   the  young   wood,  is 
of  a  bright  hue,  marked  with  small  specks  of  a  grey- 
ish white;  the  leaf  is  finely  indented  or  serrated,  and 
highly  glazed,  both  above  and  below;   it  is  tough  and 
durable,  remaining  attached  to   the  stem  until  the 
hardest  frost.     The  berry  is  of  a  greenish  while  color, 
the  skin   of  a  satin-like   texture,  varied  by  minute 
chocolate  colored  dots.     It  is  pulpy,  but  easily  dis- 
solves in  the  mouth,  and  is   of  a  honey-like  sweet- 
ness, and  musky  flavor  and  scent.     The  berries  are 
congregated  in  bunches  of  from   two  to  six  each,  the 
weight  of  the  largest   being  eighty  grains,  and  the 
smallest  forty  grains.    The  vine  is  a  great  grower  and 
abundant  bearer;  its  flowers  have  no  odor,  and  it  ri- 
pens here  (Virginia)  the  last  week  in  September. — 
The  fruit  differs  from  the  Black  Scuppernong  only 
in  respect  to  color."     It  appears  from  the  fsregoing 
statement  that  the  Scuppernong  does   not  ripen    as 
early  as  the  Isabella  and  Catawba;  if  so,  it    would 
be  valuable  to  cultivate  with  them,  as  it  would  form 
somewhat  a  succession  of  valuable  fruit. 

Conslanlia. — This  grape  I  received  of  Mr.  Adlum. 
The  growth  of  the  vine,  the  foliage,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  grape,  a  short  distance  off,  resembles  the 
Isabella,  but  it  proved  an  inferior  eating  grape  to  that; 
and  I  had  the  vines  dug  up  and  thrown  out  of  the 
garden.  It  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  finest 
wine  grapes  in  the  United  Slates.  Mr.  Prince  considers 
this  variety,  the  Mexander,  Schuylkill,  Muscadel, 
Spring-mill  Conslanlia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Zaa- 
ker^s  grape,  and  slates  it  is  a  native  of  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia.  But  Mr.  Adlum  differs  wilh  Mr. 
Prince  in  this  opinion:  he  thinks  the  Alexander  or 
Schuylkill  Muscadel,  and  the  Spring  Mill  Constantia, 
different  varieties,  but  very  much  alike;  but  his  im- 
pression is  they  are  native  grapes. 

BJand's  Grape. — This  grape,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, is  the  same  grape  that  has  been  cultivated  in 
this  part  of  the  country  for  many  years,  under  the 
name  of  the  purple  Eiii^lish — it  was  one  of  the  few 
that  was  suffered  to  remain  in  my  garden  when  so  many 
varieties  were  destroyed;  but  subsequent  experience  has 
proved  it  a  very  unprofitablegrape  to  cuhivate,  compared 
to  the  Isabella  and  Catawba.  Mr.  Prince,  in  his  Cat. 
No.  374, says  this  grape  is  known  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  Stales,  by  various  names:  Bland's  pale  red, 
Powel's  Powal,  Bland's  Fox  grape,  Bland's  Virginia, 
Bland's  Madeira,  red  Scuppernong,  Carolina,  Mazzei 
Grape,  and  in  some  districts  of  Virginia,  called  red 
English  grape.  He  states  "the  foliage  of  the  Tine 
is  of  a  pale  green  hue,  the  bunches  are  shouldered  or 
divided,  and  are  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and 
sometimes  more.  The  berries  are  of  a  round  or 
oblate    form,  of  a  pale  red  color,  good  size,  juicy. 
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sweet  and  of  very  pleasant  flavor.  In  some  cases 
they  are  said,  at  full  maturity,  to  become  of  a 
dark  purple  or  red  wine  color.  It  is  an  agreeable 
table  iruii,  with  a  thin  skin,  and  little  or  no  pulp." — 
He  supposes  it  a  native  grape,  and  says  it  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Col.  Bland,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  he  strongly  suspects  further  e.xamina- 
tion  will  prove  thai  this  variety  is  found  wild  in  more 
than  one  slate  in  the  union.  1  imagine  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  proceed  any  further  with  a  description  of  the 
different  varielie.-^,  as  1  believe  I  liave  enumerated 
those  varieties  that  lave  gained  the  highest  reputa- 
tion in  the  United  States;  but  there  are  other  varie- 
ties held  in  high  estimation  by  some. 

The  grape  is  frequently  propagated  by  cuttings. — 
This  is  done  by  making  choice  of  such  shoots  as  are 
strong,  with  short  joints,  and  well  ripened,  of  the 
growth  of  the  preceding  season,  in  length  ten  or  fifteen 
inches,  and  planted  with  one  end  as  deep  as  it  can 
be,  to  leave  one  eye  or  hud  above  ground.  In  this  way 
I  have  planted  a  great  many,  and  they  succeed  very 
well  if  a  wet  spring;  but  1  have  found  but  few  to 
live  in  a  diy  spring.  Some,  it  is  said,  raise  them  from 
single  eyes  or  joints,  by  cutting  the  vine  off  about  an 
inch  above  and  below  the  joint,  and  planting  them  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  keep- 
ing the  place  moist  until  they  come  up.  1  have  never 
tried  this  way,  but  1  think  it  not  improbable  it  would 
answer  very  well. 

Propagating  by  layers  is  a  very  convenient  and 
sure  way,  and  one  that  I  have  often  tried.  This  is 
done  by  covering  up  a  part  of  the  growing  vine  to  take 
root,  and  the  young  green  shoots  of  the  same  season 
will  serve  as  soon  as  they  are  long  enough.  They 
should  be  buried  a  few  inches  below  the  surface, 
leaving  a  few  inches  of  the  top  out.  They  will  soon 
lake  root;  and  if  it  be  done  in  the  spring  or  summer, 
they  will  have  fine  roots  by  the  fall  to  plant  out. 

Propagatmg  by  ingrafting  is  also  a  very  convenient 
way,  and  probably  the  most  speedy  one  of  getting 
abundant  crops.  Some  years  past  1  had  some  large 
old  native  vines,  sawed  off  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface  of  tbe  earth,  and  the  roots  cleft  and  grafts  in- 
serted; but  few  lived,  and  those  did  not  grow  off  well. 
Shortly  after,  a  piece  appeared  in  one  of  our  agricul- 
tural papers,  recommending  gimlet  grafting;  and  as 
well  as  I  now  recollect,  the  piece  was  written  by  a 
person  living  in  the  north-west  part  of  New  York. 
He  directed  the  vine  to  be  sawed  off  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  a  gimlet  hole  bored  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  deep  into  the  root,  the  scion  to  be 
trimmed  to  fit  the  hole,  and  gently  driven  in;  then 
the  root  to  be  covered  with  well  tempered  cl.iy,  over 
which  the  lo'ise  carih  was  to  be  drawn,  taking  care 
to  leave  the  bud  of  the  graft  a  little  above  ground. 
After  this  publication,  a  person  owning  an  extensive 
nursery  to  the  north,  recommended  the  same,  which 
induced  me  to  try  the  experiment  largely.  In  large 
roots  five  and  si.\  grafts  were  inserted.  'J'he  number 
inserted  for  myself  and  others,  mostly  of  the  Isabella 
and  Catawba,  could  not  have  been  less  than  five  liun- 
drcd.out  of  which  only  one  lived  the  summer  through, 
and  that  one  perished  away  in  the  fall  for  want  of 
nourishment.  Since  then,  a  gentleman  living  in  the 
stale  of  South  Carolina,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  cultivators  of  the  vine  in  our  country,  has 
recommended  this  way  in  a  letter  dated  1829,  and 
published  in  the  American  Farmer.  But  if  this  be  a 
good  method,  I  cannot  account  tor  my  complete  fail- 
ure. The  ingrafting  was  commenced  very  early, 
and  occasionally  continued  llirough  the  season;  and  I 
think  the  directions  were  fully  complied  with  in  all 
respects.  Home  few  of  the  roots  that  had  been  in- 
grafted, died  in  the  course  of  the  year;  the  others 
threw  out  a  great  many  fine  sprouts,  and  the  succeed- 
ing year  they  were  cut  off  within  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  of  the  old  root,  and  in  them  were  inserted  grafts 
of  the  same  varieties  that  were  tried  the  preceding 
year,  and  in  all  other  respects  treated  as  they  were 
before.    They  grew  off  finely,  and  all  but  one  on  each 


side  of  the  large  roots  were  pulled  off,  and  before  the 
frost  had  set  in,  most  of  them  were  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feel  long,  and  some  few  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet. 
1  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe,  it  is  best  to  cut  the 
vine  off;  and  let  it  throw  out  sprouts  and  ingraft  to 
them.  'I'he  winter,  I  should  suppose  to  be  the  best  lime 
to  cut  them  off;  but  as  some  few  vines  are  apt  to  die 
from  being  cut,  and  it  may  be  important  to  save  them  on 
account  of  their  favorable  situation,  they  can  be  cut 
partly  off,  which  will  cause  them  to  throw  out  sprouts 
and  prevent  their  dying.  As  the  young  vines  are  apt 
to  be  injured  by  grazing  animals,  they  should  be  cut 
oft"  the  winter  preceding  the  one  that  the  land  is  to  be 
fallowed  fur  corn.  The  sprouts  will  then  be  ready  to 
ingraft  upon  when  the  field  will  come  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  they  will  also  be  more  convenient  to  attend 
to,  as  the  sprouts  from  the  old  roots  will  require  pull- 
ing off  the  fiist  year,  to  prevent  their  overrunning  the 
grafts.  Not  unfrequently  are  seen  a  great  many 
large,  flourishing,  worthless  vines,  near  buildings, 
that  could  so  easily  be  converted  into  profitable  ones, 
that  it  is  a  pity  they  should  be  suffered  to  remain  as 
they  are.  At  a  farm  I  have,  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  buildings  is  an  old  grave-yard,  in  which 
no  person,  1  believe,  has  been  buried  for  the  last  fifty 
years;  but  not  wishing  to  cultivate  over  it,  and  as  it 
had  grown  up  in  trees  and  vines,  and  looked  unsight- 
ly, a  few  years  past  1  had  the  large  trees  cut  down, 
the  small  ones  topped,  and  the  vines  ingrafted.  The 
spot  now  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  farm,  and  is  be- 
coming profitable.  I  have  found  no  advantage  from 
ingrafting  the  foreign  grape  on  the  native:  the  first 
ones  ingrafted  grew  oft'  finely,  and  the  piospect  was 
truly  flattering;  but  the  winter  killed  them.  They 
were  again  ingrafted  as  before;  the  weeds  and  grass 
were  kept  from  shading  the  grafts,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  graft,  for  several  feet  from  the  ground,  were  strip- 
ped off,  so  as  to  let  the  sun  ruature  the  wood  as  much 
as  possible.  The  growth  proved  luxuriant,  the  wood 
soft  and  spongy,  and  they  were  again  mostly  killed 
during  the  winter.  Those  that  lived  were  seriously 
injured,  and  killed  nearly  down  to  the  ground,  fince 
which,  they  have  continued  very  unpromising.  With 
respect  to  the  future  management  of  nalive  vines, 
after  they  are  planted  or  ingrafted,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  much,  as  they  require  but  little  care  or  atten- 
tion compared  to  foreign  ones;  and  1  must  refer  those 
who  wish  to  cultivate  the  foreign  ones,  to  those  who 
have  written  on  the  subject.  The  ingrafted  root,  as 
I  have  stated,  must  have  the  sprouts  pulled  off  the 
first  year,  to  prevent  their  overrunning  the  grafts; 
and  if  the  ingrafting  be  done  several  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  sprouts  carefully  pulled 
off  from  the  old  root,  (and  not  broken  oft'  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,)  and  the  grafts  should  grow  oft'  finely 
during  the  year,  the  old  root  will  seldom,  if  ever, 
throw  forth  another  sprout.  Those  intended  to  run 
on  living  trees,  should  have  the  trees  topped  to  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  height,  so  as  to  give  the  vine  a  chance 
to  overrun  them.  If  the  root  be  vigorous,  seveial 
years  will  elapse  before  the  vine  will  require  trim- 
ming. I  have  none  that  I  think  yet  require  it;  but 
when  they  do,  1  think  it  probable  I  shall  make  short 
work  of  It,  by  culling  oft'  some  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  branches,  with  a  saw  or  hatchet.  Vines  plant- 
ed in  a  garden  should  receive  more  care  and  attention 
than  those  planted  at  a  distance  from  buildings.  Pro- 
bably it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  state  how  I  have 
managed  mine;  others  can  adopt  a  difterent  plan  if 
they  ihink  best.  INly  garden  contains  one  acre  of 
land;  it  is  divided  into  six  squares  of  equal  size, 
through  the  middle  of  which  is  the  main  walk,  ten 
feel  wide,  opposite  to  the  south  door  of  my  house. 
Along  this  walk  I  determined  to  plant  my  vines,  and 
after  some  reflection,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  plant 
them  fourteen  feet  apart,  across  the  walk,  and  to  have 
a  post  on  the  inside  of  each  vine  one  foot,  making, 
from  the  outside  of  one  post  to  thatof  the  other,  twelve 
feel,  and  to  have  ihera  apart,  the  other  way,  eight 
feet.    After  Hxiog  the  distances,  a  great  difSculty 


presented  itself.  1  had  ordered  the  finest  varieties, both 
of  the  nalive  and  of  the  foreign  ones,  supposed  in  our 
counlry;  but  the  order  in  which  the  different  varieties 
should  stand  along  the  walk,  and  the  number  of  each 
variety,  was  far,  very  far,  beyond  my  sight;  but  one 
thing  was  full  in  view — any  vines  proving  worthless 
would  have  to  be  dug  up,  which  would  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  walk  for  years.  The  nature  of  the  dif- 
ficulty was  such  as  not  to  be  overcome  but  by  experi- 
ment; and  to  relieve  myself  from  a  state  of  perplexity 
and  vexation,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  the  native 
grapes  were  said  to  be  the  most  flourishing,  to  begin 
with  them  next  to  the  house  door.  The  Catawba 
was  first  planted  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  opposite 
to  each  other:  after  the  Catawba,  the  Isabella  in  iho 
same  way;  after  which  the  other  varieties. 

After  a  few  years,  the  Catawba  and  Isabella  proved 
so  much  more  productive  than  the  others,  that  I 
had  all  the  others,  except  a  few  at  the  far  end 
of  the  walk,  dug  up,  and  the  Isabella  planted 
where  they  stood.  They  are  now  becoming  very 
productive;  but  as  yet  no  frame  for  some  of  them 
has  been  erected.  The  Isabella  and  Catawba  that 
were  first  planted,  have  an  excellent  frame,  ex- 
tending in  length  about  one-third  the  length  of  the 
walk.  It  is  supported  by  cedar  posts,  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  ends  of  which,  previous 
to  their  being  planted,  having  been  sufficiently  charred 
to  destroy  the  sap,  without  which  the  sap  would  have 
soon  rolled,  and  the  posts  would  have  become  loose. 
The  charring  will  probably  also  add  to  their  durabili- 
ty. The  plates  are  made  of  chestnut,  and  five  by 
seven  inches  square,  and  run  lengthwise  of  the  walk. 
The  cross  pieces  are  also  of  chestnut,  three  inches 
square,  and  twelve  feet  long,  and  are  nailed  to  the 
plates  at  each  end,  two  feet  from  the  centre  of  each 
other,  making  twenty-one  inches  apart.  Across  these 
pieces,  lengthwise  of  the  walk,  on  the  upper  side, 
were  nailed  cedar  poles  split  in  half,  at  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  as  the  cross  pieces.  The  poles  selected 
were  those  that  had  the  must  heart,  and  about  three 
inches  in  diameter.  Tlie  height  of  the  frame  is  sever, 
feet  to  the  top,  so  that  a  person  standing  on  the  ground 
can  select  any  bunch  he  desires.  I  would  recommend 
to  any  person  erecting  one  like  this,  to  place  their 
cross  pieces  each  way  six  inches  nearer  than  I  have 
mine,  as  I  find  that  heavy  rains  are  apt  to  beat  some 
of  the  ends  of  the  branches  through.  The  frame,  or 
trellis,  if  desired,  can  be  ten  feet  wide,  instead  of 
twelve;  but  less  in  width  would  not  look  well,  nor 
would  it  give  sufficient  room  for  vigorous  vines  unless 
planted  further  apart  than  I  have  recommended.  A 
flat  frame,  I  think,  should  be  preferred  to  one  raised 
in  the  middle,  fur  it  is  more  easy  to  make;  the  fruit 
is  more  convenient  to  get,  the  free  circulation  of  the 
air  in  Ihe  garden  is  not  so  much  obstructed;  the  vines 
are  not  so  easily  injured  by  the  winds;  and  it  looks 
as  well  or  better,  as  it  has  fewer  naked  places,  and 
those  few  not  so  much  exposed  to  view,  and  the  vines 
are  more  easily  trimmed,  and  do  not  require  one-half 
as  much  tying  to  keep  lliem  in  their  places.  In  trim- 
ming, we  get  upon  our  frame,  or  trellis,  in  the  win- 
ter, and  walk  all  over  it,  and  cut  out  as  much  of  the 
old  wood  and  the  immature  shoots  as  possible,  but 
taking  care  to  leave  as  many  of  the  finest  shoots  of 
the  growth  of  the  preceding  season  as  will  do  to  tie 
down  to  the  &ame  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
apart,  which  shoots  we  generally  shorten  to  ten  or 
fifteen  eyes;  but  sometimes  we  are  compelled  to  have 
more,  sometimes  less,  so  as  to  fill  up  intervals. 

As  the  frame  or  trellis  which  I  have  described, 
may  not  suit  the  convenience  of  all.  I  would  suggest 
a  more  simple  one.  A  frame  only  five  feet  high,  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  garden;  the  posts  of 
which  should  be  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
made  of  cedar  locust,  or  some  other  durable  limber; 
and  the  ends  intended  to  go  into  the  ground,  should 
be  charred  and  planted  ten  feet  apart.  There  should 
be  three  rails  from  post  to  post,  one  of  which  should 
be  two  feet  from  the  ground;  one  within  a  few  inches 
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of  the  top;  the  other,  half  way  between  them.  They 
should  be  let  into  the  posts  and  pinned,  to  prevent 
their  slipping  out.  Good  heart  cedar  poles,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  will  oe  found  very  convenient 
and  durable  for  the  rails.  Vines  for  a  frame  of  this 
kind,  I  should  suppose,  ought  to  be  topped  and  tied 
to  the  post,  as  soon  as  Ihey  are  long  enough  to  reach 
the  upper  rail,  and  all  the  buds  rubbed  off  of  the 
stem  except  si.\,  two  of  which  should  be  left  near 
each  place  where  the  rails  enter  the  post,  so  that  the 
branches  from  the  six  buds  could  be  easily  trained  to  the 
railings  on  each  side  of  the  post;  the  branches  to  each 
rail  should  be  tried  in  three  placps — once,  half  way 
between  the  p  ists,  and  again,  on  each  side  of  that, 
half  way  between  that  place  and  the  post.  But  vines 
tied  in  this  way,  I  have  Ibund,  are  apt  to  keep  slip- 
ping, until  they  get  to  the  uniler  side  of  the  railing, 
after  which  the  strings  alone  have  to  support  them; 
and  not  unfrequenlly,  from  the  weight  of  the  grapes 
and  vines,  the  strings  give  way,  and  the  grapes  are 
ruined.  I  would  tlierefore  suggest  another  way  to  tie 
them,  which  I  think  preferable  to  the  foregoing,  and 
one  that  I  have  never  seen  recommended.  Let  each 
rail  have  three  anger  holes  bored  through  it  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  at  the  same  places  that  they  have 
been  directed  to  be  tied;  then  put  the  vine  over  the 
auger  hole  on  the  upper  side,  and  take  a  white  oak 
split,  or  bark  of  some  kind,  and  run  the  two  ends 
through  the  auger  hole,  one  on  each  .side  of  the  vine, 
and  bring  the  ends  up  on  each  side  of  the  rail  and  tie 
them  at  top.  The  middle  tie  should  confine  the  ends 
of  the  two  branches,  each  one  of  which  should  pass  the 
auger  hole  one  eye  or  bud.  This  would  confine  the 
branches  to  the  top  of  the  rail,  and  the  shoots  from 
the  branch  would  hsng  on  each  side  of  the  the  rail, 
and  balance  each  other,  even  if  the  strings  should 
give  way.  The  ensuing  winter,  as  these  branches 
must  be  cut  off,  provision  should  be  made  to  supply 
their  places,  whicli  can  be  done  by  leaving  in  the 
spring  one  of  the  finest  shoots  on  each  of  the  six 
branches,  within  an  inch  or  less  of  the  stem. and  rub- 
bing off  the  other  shoots  near  it.  The  branches  tied 
to  the  railing  should  be  cut  off  within  about  an  inch 
of  the  stem;  this  will  form  six  spurs  about  an  inch  in 
length,  from  each  of  which  asboot  should  beannually 
raised  to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  to  be  out  off. — 
The  reason  why  shool-i  should  be  raised  annually,  is 
because  nearly  all  the  fruit  is  produced  from  the  shoots 
of  the  year,  thrown  forth  from  the  growth  of  the  pre- 
ceding year — each  eye  generally  producing  a  shoot 
with  three  or  four  bunches.  But  should  there  be  any 
barren  shoots,  Ihey  should  be  rubbed  off. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  any 
thing  on  the  culture  of  the  vine,  as  my  remarks  have 
been  mostly  confined  to  those  ingrafted  upon  the  na- 
tive stock,  which  will  require  none,  and  those  planted 
in  a  garden,  which  will  of  course  be  cultivated  as  the 
garden  is.  But  I  will  merely  state  it  is  the  opinion 
of  European  writers,  that  working  vines  when  in 
bloom  is  apt  to  cause  the  blight  of  the  blossoms. — 
How  far  this  is  applicable  to  our  native  grapes,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say;  but  I  have  frequently  observed 
them,  not  only  to  shed  their  bloom,  but  even  their 
young  grapes,  in  those  places  where  the  vines  are 
left  so  thick  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  exclude  the 
sun  and  air  from  the  bloom.  Decayed  vegetable 
matter,  lime,  ashes,  &.c.  are  thought  valuable  ma- 
nures for  vines;  but  not  animal  mnnures,  unless  applierl 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  These  nre  said  to  cause 
the  grapes  to  rnt.  This  I  believe  correct,  for  I  think 
I  have  seen  this  the  case  in  my  own  garden. 

The  longevity  of  the  vine  is  said  to  be  very  great 
— that  of  several  hundred  years  — if  so,  we  plant  not 
only  for  ourselves  and  our  children,  but  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  length  of  this  commu- 
nication, as  the  grape  is  more  generally  esteemed  than 
most  any  fruit  we  have,  and  as  yet  hut  little  has  been 
said  in  the  Farmers'  Register  on  this  subject. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Edmund  F.  JN'oet.. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
GROUND  RICE. 

Mr.  Fessexdf.n — Your  having  published,  a  short 
tiine  since  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer  some  receipts  for  the 
using  of  ground  rice,  a  friend  in  the  country,  who 
has  long  been  known  for  preparing  nice  dishes  for 
her  friends,  has  scut  me  some  for  both  whole  and 
ground  rice — and  as  the  mill  now  established  at  South 
Boston  produces  both  these  articles  of  very  superior 
quality,  and  always  to  be  had  fresh  cleaned,  and 
ground  —  it  is  remarked  by  all  our  cooA's  that  this  rice 
is  so  very  clean,  as  not  to  require  any  picking  or  wash- 
ing:, and  saves  them  mncb  time. 

Your  friend,  Stc.  R. 

Rice  Cake. — Mi.\  ten  ounces  of  ground  rice,  three 
ounces  of  flour,  eight  oz.  of  powdered  sugar;  then 
sift  these  articles  by  degrees  into  eight  yolks  and 
six  whites  of  eggs,  and  the  grated  peel  of  one  lemon. 
Mix  the  whole  well  together  in  a  tin  stewpan  over  a 
very  slow  fire  with  a  whisk,  then  put  it  immediately 
into  the  oven  in  the  same  pan,  and  bake  forty  minutes. 

Jlnolher  Rice  Cake. — Beat  twelve  yolks  and  six 
whites  of  eggs,  with  the  peels  of  two  lemons  grated. 
Mis  one  pound  of  rice  flour,  eight  ounces  of  flour, 
and  one  pound  of  sifted  sugar.  Then  beat  it  well 
with  the  eggs,  by  degrees  for  an  hour,  with  a  spoon. 
Butter  a  pan  thoroughly  and  put  it  in  a  gentle  oven, 
an  hour  and  a  half  will  bake  it. 

JRicc  Caudle. — Soak  some  whole  rice  in  water  an 
hour,  strain  it,  and  put  two  spoonfuls  of  the  rice  into 
a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  milk;  and  simmer,  tdl  it  will 
pulp  through  a  sieve.      Then  put  the  pulp  and  milk 

into    a    eanccpan,  witli    a    bruieod    clov9,  and    a    little 

wliite  suirar.  Simmer  ten  minutes;  if  too  thick,  add 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  milk,  and  serve  with   thin  toast. 

Rice  Milk. — Is  made  by  washing  the  whole  rice 
very  nicely,  and  simmering  over  a  slow  fire,  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  milk,  till  very  soft;  then  fla- 
vored with  lemon,  spice  and  sugar. 

Ground  Rice  Milk. — Boil  one  spoonful  of  ground 
rice,  rubbed  down  smooth  with  three  half  pints  of 
milk,  a  bit  of  lemon  peel,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg. — 
Sweeten  when  nearly  done. 

Rice  Paste. — Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground 
rice,  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water;  strain  from  it 
all  the  moisture,  as  well  as  you  can;  beat  it  in  a  mor- 
tar, with  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  one  egg,  well 
beaten.     It  will  make  an  cxellent  paste  for  tarts,  Stc. 

Small  Rice  Puddings. — Wash  two  large  spoonfuls 
of  rice,  and  simmer  it  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  till 
thick;  then  put  with  it,  the  size  of  an  egg  of  butter, 
and  near  half  a  pint  of  thick  cream,  and  give  it  one 
boil.  When  cuol,  mix  four  yolks,  and  two  whites  of 
eggs  well  beaten;  sweeten  to  taste  and  add  nutmeg, 
grated  lemon  peel,  and  a  little  powdered  cinnamon. 
Butter  little  cups,  and  fill  three  parts  full,  putting  at 
the  bottom  some  candied  orange  or  citron.  Bake 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  slow  oven.  Serve  the 
moment  before  to  be  eaten,  with  sweet  sauce. 

Plain  Rice  Ptiddinsr. — Wnsh  and  pick  some  rice; 
throw  among  it  some  allspice  finely  powdered,  but  not 
much;  tie  the  rice  in  a  cloth, and.leave  plenty  of  room 
for  it  to  swell.  Boil  it  in  a  q\iantity  of  water  for  an 
hour  or  two,  when  done  eat  it  with  butter  and  sugar, 
on  milk.     Put  in  lemon  peel  if  you  choose. 

Rice  Pudding  toilh  Frnit.—SweW  the  rice  with  a 
very  little  milkover  the  fire,  then  mix  fruit  of  any 
kind  with  it;  currants,  goosberries  scalded,  pared  and 
quartered  apples,  raisins  or  black  currants,  with  one 
egg  in  the  rice  to  bind  it.  Boil  well,  and  serve  with 
butter  and  sugar.  If  apples  are  used,  it  is  better  to 
enclose  them  in  the  rice,  as  with  paste.  This  makes 
a  verv  delicious  pudding. 

A  Dutch  Rice  Pudding.— Soik  four  ounces  of  rice, 
in  warm  water  half  an  hour,  drain  the  water  from  it, 
and  throw  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk. 


a  stick  of  cinnamon,  and  simmer  it  till  tender. — 
When  cold,  add  four  whole  eggs  well  beaten,  two 
ounces,  of  butter,  melted  in  a  tea-cup  full  of  cream, 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  and 
some  lemon  peel.  Put  a  light  pufT  paste  into  a  mold 
or  dish,  and  liake  in  a  quick  oven. 

.4  Rich  Rice  Pudding. — Boil  half  a  pound  of  rice 
in  water  with  a  little  salt,  till  quite  tender,  drain  it 
dry.  Mix  it  with  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs, 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream,  with  two  ounces  of  butter 
melted  into  it,  four  ounces  of  beef  suet  or  mariow, 
finely  spread,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  currants, 
two  spoonfuls  of  brandy,  one  of  peach  water  or  nut- 
meg and  lemon  peel,  when  well  mixed,  put  a  paste 
round  the  edge,  and  fill  the  dish;  slices  of  candied 
oiange,  lemon  or  citron,  if  approved.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Savory  Rice. — Wash  and  pick  some  rice,  stew  it 
very  gently  in  a  small  quantity  of  veal,  or  rich  mutton 
broth,  with  an  onion,  a  blade  of  mace,  pepper  and 
salt,  when  swelled,  but  not  boiled  to  mash,  dry  it  on 
the  shallow  end  of  a  sieve  before  tlie  fire,  and  either 
serve  it  dry,  or  put  it  in  the  middle  of  a  dish,  and 
pour  the  gravy  round,  having  heated  it. 


»aZSCSI.I.AITEOUS. 

(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
Encouragement  to  Persons  of  Mature  Age 
TO  Cultivate  THErn  Minds. 
Instances  have  frequently  occurred  of  individuals, 
in  whom  tlie  power  of  imagination  has,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life  been  found  susceptible  of  culture  to  a 
wonderful  deprree.  In  such  men  what  an  accession 
is  gained  to  their  most  refined  pleasures!  What  en- 
chantments are  added  to  their  most  ordinary  percep- 
tions! The  mind  awakening,  as  if  from  a  trance  to  a 
new  existence,  becomes  habituated  to  the  most  inte- 
resting aspects  of  life  and  of  nature:  the  intellectual 
eye  is  "purged  of  its  film;"  and  things  the  most  fa- 
miliar and  unnoticed,  disclose  charms  invisible  before. 
The  same  objects  and  events,  which  were  lately  held 
with  indiflference,  occupy  now  all  the  powers  and  ca- 
pacities of  (he  soul;  the  contrast  between  the  present 
and  the  past,  serving  only  to  enhance  and  endear  so 
unlooked-for  an  acquisition.  What  Gray  has  so  finely 
said  of  the  pleasures  of  vicissitude,  conveys  but  a  faint 
image  of  what  is  experienced  by  the  man  who,  after 
having  lost  in  vulgar  occupations  and  vulgar  amuse- 
ments his  earliest  and  most  precious  years,  is  thus 
introduced  at  last  to  a  new  earth: 

"The  meanest  flowret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  op'ning  Paradise." 


Avarice. — A  neighbor  once  refused  another  the 
privilege  of  his  spring  of  water.  He  was  thus  com- 
pelled to  dig  a  well, by  means  of  which  he  accidental- 
ly filled  up  a  vein  which  supplied  his  neighbor's, 
'i'hus  avarice  often  defeats  itself  by  its  own  meanness, 
and  our  enemy  as  frequently  benefits  us  as  injures 
himself. — Evening  Star. 


Large  Caef. — A  full  blooded  hull  calf  of  the 
Durham  breed,  raised  by  Samuel  Look,  in  this  city, 
short  of  eleven  months  old,  weighed,  a  few  days 
since,  775  pounds,  by  the  scales.  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  largest  and  best  calf  of  its  age  ever  raised  in 
this  section  of  the  state.     Who  can  produce  an  equal? 

[Lancaster  paper. 


Sharp  Penetration. — "You  don't  love  me;  I 
know  you  don't,"  said  a  young  married  lady  to  her 
husband.  "I  give  you  credit,  my  dear,  for  a  keen 
penetration,"  was  his  consoling  reply. 
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BAZiTZKOBE  PRICES  CTTBRENT. 

Tobacco.— Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  3,00.— Crop,  common,  4.00  a  5.00; 
brown  and  red,  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9.0U  a   15.00;  yellow,  16.00  a  20.00;  fine  yellow, 

18.00  a  25.00— Virginia,  4.00  o Rappahannock, 

5.00  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  4.00  a  8.00.  The  inspections 
of  the  week  comprise  62  hhds.  Ohio. 

Flock.— Best  white  wheat  family,  6.50  a  1.00;  2d. 

quality,  6.00  a  6.50;  super  Howard  street,  5  00  a ; 

(wagon  price,   5.00  a  — . — ;)  city  mills,  5.00  a   . ; 

city  mills,  extra,  5.124  « Corn  Meal,  for  domestic 

use,  1.31  per  100  lbs.;  do.  yellow  kiln  dried,  3.00  per 

bbl.  and  14.00  per  hhd. Grain,  red  wheal,  90  a  1.00; 

while  do  1.15  a  1.20. — Corn,  yellow,  55  a  56;  while, 
54  a  55;  in  the  ear,  —  a —  per  bbl.;  Rte,  65  a  66;  chop 

rye,  per  100  lbs.   1.50  a  Oats,  35  a  36.— Beans, 

1.50  n —Peas,  red  eye,  60  a  — ;  black  eye,  15  a 

— ;  lady  peas,  1.00  o . — Cloverseed,  4.50  a  5.00; 

TiMOTHr,  2.50  a  3.00. — Orchard  Grass,  3.00  a ; 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.50  a ;  Herd's,  1.25  a  — 

Lucerne  S'J  a  —  lb. — Bari.et,  —  a  Fl.vxseed, 

1.624  a  I. '0.— Cotton,  Va.  10  n  12;  Lou.  13  aMJ;  Alab. 

12  a  13;  Tenn.  104  a  12;  Upland  11  a  124 Whiskey, 

hhds.   1st   p.  25   a   — ;    in  bbls.  24  a   . Wool, 

Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  10;  American 
Full  Blood,  50  a  55;  three  quarters  do.  45  a  50;  half 
do.  40  a  45;  quarter  do.  31  a  40;  common  34  a  31.— 
Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35;  American 
Full  Blood,  26  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  24  a  26;  half 
do.  22  a  24;  quarter  do.  22  a  24;  common,  22  a  24  — 
Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  8165  a  ISO;  country,  dew  rotted,  6 
a  1c.   lb.  water  rotted,   1  a   8c. — Feathers,    31  n    39; 

Plaster   Paris,   per  ton,    3.15  a ;  ground,    1.314   a 

bbl. — Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

a  S5.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  85.00  a  90.00.- Prime  Beef  on  the 

hoof,  6.00  a  1.50. — Oak  wood,  4  50  o  ,  Hickory, 

6.00  a  -.— ;  Pine,  3.50  a  -.—. 

From  the  Baltimore  American,  January  28. 

FLOOR. — Howard  street  Flour  may  be  quoted  at  J5, 
from  wagons;  there  is  but  little  coming  in,  and  most  of 
that  is  stored  on  account  of  the  country  owners. 
Some  single  loads  were  taken  yesterday  and  this  morn- 
ing at  a  fraction  higher.  Sales  of  a  few  hundred  bar- 
rels have  been  made  from  stores  at  $5,  for  cash. 

We  hear  of  no  transactions  in  City  Mills  Flour,  we 
quote  nominally  at  §5,  full. 

GRAIN. — We  have  no  sales  of  moment  to  report, 
and  know  of  no  changes. 

Prices  Currenl  in  A'ew  Vork,  January  25. 
Beeswax,  yellow,  20  a  21.  Cotlon,  New  Orleans,  .11 
«.13;  Upland,  9Ja  .Hi;  Alabama,  .lla.124.  Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp,  yd.  .20  a  .22;  Flax,  .13  a  .19.  Flax, 
American,  20 a  22.  Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean,  14.15  a  15.00; 
rough,  14.00  0  14.25;  Flour,  N.  York,  bbl.  6.31  a  5.50; 
Canal,  5. 56  a  5.15;  Bait.  Howards!.  5.60  a  5.15;  Rh'd 
city  mills,  6.15  a-.—  ;  country,  5.00a-.— ;    Alexand'a, 

5.31  a  5.50;  Fredericksburg, a ;   Petersburg, 

a ;  Rye  flour,  3.50  a ;  Indian  meal,  per 

bbl.   3.82a ,  per  hhd.   15.00  a Grniii,  Wheat, 

North,  —    a ;  Vir.  1.06  a  1.10;   Rye,  North,  .60  a 

10;  Corn,  Yel.  North,  .10  a  .15.  Barley,  .64  a  — ; 
Oats,  South  and  North,  .35  a  — ;  Peas,  while,  dry,  1  bu. 
1.00  a  1.50;  Beans,  1  bu.  10.00  a  12.00;  Prouisions, Beef, 
mess,  8.62  a  9.50;  frime,  5.62  a  6.00;  cargo,  4.15  a 
5.06;  Pork,  mess,  bbl.  14.00  a  14.15  prime,  10.25  a 
11.00;  Lard,  84  a  94. 


RED  TOP  OR  HERDS  GRASS  SEED. 
A  supply  will  be  received  in  a  few  days,  price  $1.25 
per  bushel,  by  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK, 

^mer.  Farmer  Establishment. 


WANTS  A  SITUATION. 

A  single  man  wants  a  situation  as  a  farmer  or  mana- 
ger to  an  eslate,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
branches  of  farming,  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  draining,  ditching,  &c.  would  prefer  a  situ- 
ation where  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  can  be  raised. 

For  further  information  apply  at  this  office. 

Baltimore,  January  24,  1834. 


A  FINE  JACK  AND  JENNY, 

For  Sale. 

I  have  the  selling  of  a  fine  Jack  and  Jenny,  which 
measure  as  follows,  viz: 

The  Jack  is  of  the  extraordinary  height  of  fifty-seven 
and  a  quarter  inches,  and  was  eight  years  old  last 
spring.  He  was  imported  from  Malta,  by  Mr.  C. 
Thorndike,  of  Boston,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  largest  tiiid  most  valuable  animals  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.     Price  ^SOO. 

The  Jenny  is  eight  or  nine  years  old,  (not  more,)  is 
fifty  and  three-quarter  inches  in  height,  and  a  fine  ani- 
mal. While  the  above  is  the  Inicest  price  for  the  Jack. 
1  will  sell  the  two  together  for  $1000.  Letlers  in  re- 
gard lo  these  animals  (post  paid)  will  be  promptly  an- 
swered. Either  of  the  animals  will  be  sold  separate 
from  the  other,  if  desired.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Kstabtishment. 


DUTTON  CORN. 

The  subscriber  has  procured  a  small  quantity  of  this 
celebrated  variety  of  Corn.  The  following  is  the  de- 
scription of  it,  by  Judge  Buel,  of  Albany,  N.  V. 

"Vii  making  a  choice  of  sorts,  the  object  should  be  to 
obtain  the  varieties  which  ripen  early,  and  afford  the 
greatest  crop.  1  think  these  two  properties  are  best 
combined  in  a  twelve  rowed  kind  which  I  obtained 
from  Vermont  some  years  ago,  and  which  I  call  Dut- 
ton  corn,  from  the  name  of  Uic  gentleman  from  whom 
I  received  it.  It  is  earlier,  than  the  common  eight 
rowed  yellow,  or  any  other  field  variety  I  have  seen, 
and  ai  the  same  time  gives  ihe  greatest  product.  I 
have  invariably  cut  the  crop  in  the  first  fourteen  days 
of  September,  and  once  in  the  last  week  in  August. — 
The  cob  is  large,  but  the  grain  is  so  compact  upon  it, 
that  two  bushels  of  sound  ears  have  yielded  five  pecks 
of  shelled  grain,  weighing  62  lbs.  the  bushel." 

\  American  Farmer,  vol.  15,  page  43. 
I.I.HITCHCOCK, 
American  Farmer  Establishment. 

FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  &.C. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,offer  for  sale  at  their  Nursery, 
three  miles  cast  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Bel-Air  roads,  a  very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
and  Catawba;  and  other  Grape  PLANTS  and  CUT- 
TINGS, Also,  ornamental  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
among  which  are  Morus  Multicaulis,  and  Italian  White 
Mulberry  for  feeding  Silk  Worms,  Chinese  Alianlhus  or 
Tree  of  Heaven,  English  Elm,  Sugar  and  Silver  Leaf 
Maple,  Horse  Chesnut,  Madeira  Nut  or  English  Walnut, 
Sliver  Leaf  Poplar,  Tulip  Tree,  and  a  great  assorlment 
of  ROSES  and  other  Ornamental  TREES  and  Shrubs, 
all  of  which  are  larger  and  more  thrifty  than  any  of- 
fered lo  the  public  heretofore  by  them— the  season 
proper  for  transplanting  has  arrived,  the  senior  part- 
ner who  resides  at  their  Nursery  and  Farm  will  take 
pleasure  in.showing  to  visiters  their  extensive  planta- 
tions. If  five  hundred  and  upwards  of  Peach  or  Ap- 
ple Trees  are  taken  direct  from  the  Nursery  by  one 
person,  without  packing,  20  per  cent,  will  he  deducted 
from  the  very  low  prices  as  named  in  Nursery  Cata- 
logue for  1834,  just  published,  which  see  for  further 
particulars;  annexed  to  Catalogue  are  some  useful  in- 
structions on  planting  trees,  lime  of  sowing  seed,  &c 
to  be  had  at  the  Nursery  or  Store,  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  streets,  gratis,  where  orders  if  left  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  care  and  despatch.  Nov.  15. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  begs  leave  to  tender  to  the  public 
his  grateful  acknowledgements  for  their  liberal  encour 
agement  to  him  during  the  twelve  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  this  city  in  manufacturing  Agricultural 
Implements.  He  has  been  gradually  extending  his  bu- 
siness from  its  commencement,  and  for  the  last  four 
years,  public  patronage  has  been  greatly  extended  to- 
wards him,  which  has  induced  him  during  the  last  sea- 
son to  increase  his  establishment  by  the  erection  of 
extensive  shops  and  machinery,  with  the  addition  of 
steam  power,  and  he  is  now  prepared  to  receive  orders 
for  any  machinery  required  in  the  agricultural  line,  it 
being  his  object  to  confine  himself  principally  lo  the 
agricultural    interest.      He    has  on  hand  a   general 


assortment  of  Implements  of  Husbandry,  which  he 
feels  assured,  are  manufactured  of  as  good  materials 
and  the  workmanship  as  faithfully  executed  as  any  in 
this  country.  His  patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters 
have  stood  the  lest  of  twelve  years,  and  now  about 
five  hundred  are  in  operation,  and  he  challenges  its  su- 
perior; all  sizes,  from  §30  lo  §90,  will  be  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand  ready  for  shipment.  Also  Fox  and 
Borland's  Threshing  Machine,  which  has  thus  far 
greatly  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations — 
he  has  put  nine  into  operation  during  the  last  harvest, 
and  each  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  Wheat  Fans 
of  superior  workmanship — prices  $25,  $28  and  §35. 

Being  Ihe  first  to  introduce  Gideon  Davis'  Improved 
Patent  Ploughs  in  this  city,  and  having  an  extensive 
demand  for  them,  fie  confines  himself  more  particular- 
ly lo  them  than  to  any  other  kind,  keeping  always  a  full 
supply  of  them,  with  wrought  and  cast  shares;  yet  he  ' 
has  a  variety  of  other  kinds  that  may  be  preferred  by 
some  persons.  Every  variety  of  useful  farming  imple- 
ments will  be  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  he  will 
take  special  care  to  have  them  manufactured  by  himself 
of  prime  quality. 

SEED  DEPARTMENT. 

Having  again  taken  the  agency  for  the  Messrs.  Lan- 
dreths,  of  Philadelphia,  he  will  shortly  be  supplied 
with  an  assortment  of  their  valuable  Gorden  Seeds, 
which  are  already  well  known  to  the  public.  He  has 
al«o  a  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  on  hand,  which  may  be 
relied  on  as  genuine. 

Likewise  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds  will  be  kept  in 
store,  when  they  can  be  procured  of  fine  quality. 

Orders  for  Cloverseed  will  meet  prompt  and  particu- 
lar attention,  if  accompanied  by  the  cash,  it  being  a 
cash  article  wilh  very  small  profit. 

He  would  remind  the  public  that  many  articles 
which  are  rare  and  scarce,  are  often  ordered  when 
they  cannot  be  furnished,  and  many  communications 
are  made  to  such  establishments  in  which  the  proprie- 
tor can  have  no  interest  further  than  to  afford  such  in- 
formation to  his  correspondents  as  may  be  in  his  pow- 
er, in  such  cases  it  is  expected  that  the  letters  will  come 
post  paid. 

N.  B.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  subscriber,  in  order  to 
save  trouble,  to  confine  himself  to  a  cash  business  in 
future,  particularly  in  small  amounts.  J.  S.  E. 
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Special  Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

Tlie  following  persons  are  authorised  to  act  as  Agents  for  the 
Ameiican  Farmer  in  their  several  places  of  residence: 
Boston,  Geo   C.  Barrett,  N.  E.  Farmer  Office. 

New-Vork,  J.  H.Gourlie,  o(  (Ac  Posi  Office. 

„..,,,,.  C  D.  &  C.  Landreth.  85  Chestnut  street. 

Plulaielph.a,  ^  g   j,   Frejmuth,  Marble  Court. 

T.-    f     *        n    r<    ^  P.  Thompson,  i*oofrsc//cr. 
jrasll,ngton,  D.  C.  j  ^^^,^^^  ^,  Cropley,  Nat.  Int.  Office. 
Pcterihnrg,  Va.  Thomas  Coleman. 

Ralcsli,  N.  C.  Joseph  Gales  St  Son. 

Cliaricslon,  S.  C.        W.  H.  Berrell,  Bookseller. 
Camden,  S.  C.  P.  Thornton,  Post  Master. 

New  Orleans,  Wm.  McKeau,  Bookseller 

Natchez,  Mis.  Frederick  Staunton. 

Port  Cribson,  Mis.         Passmore  Hoopes. 
Salem,  N.J.  H.  H.  Elwell. 

GeneralJlient  for  the  State  of  Marglani,T.  B.  Brenan. 
do        do     /or  A'or(4  GirolVno,  Dr.  W.  H.  WilliaiM. 
do        do     for  the  Southern  and  tVesicm  States, 
George  Dates,  Collector. 

3:^  Direction  of  Letters. — Address  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Fanner,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "1.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  Etreeti. 
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Straw  Cl'ttiko  Machine. — A  few  weeks  ago, 
we  purchased  for  a  subscriber  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  one  of  Sinclair  &  Moore's  Straw  Cut- 
ters, of  the  middle  size.  We  this  week  received 
from  him  the  following  testimony  of  its  excellence, 
which  we  publish  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
than  for  that  of  the  worthy  manufacturers.  By  the 
way  it  seems  to  be  universally  allowed  by  all  who 
have  tried  it,  that  the  saving  by  the  cutting  of 
all  long  food  for  stock  is  a  very  important  one.  We 
have  noticed  the  testimony  of  farmers,  of  graziers, 
of  dairymen,  and  of  stage  proprietors,  all  to  the  same 
point,  and  have  never  heard  one  state  a  contrary 
opinion  against  it.  Those  who  have  tried  steaming 
this  cut  food,  seem  to  agree  pretty  unanimously,  that 
this  operation  improves  its  quality  still  as  much  more. 
Surely  these  facts  are  worthy  the  careful  attention  of 
all  concerned  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  horses — but 
here  is  an  extract  from  our  friend's  letter: 

"I  am  delighted  with  my  straw-cutter.  It  will 
have  saved  all  the  money  it  cost  before  May-day. 
The  'meat,  drink,  washing  and  lodging,'  of  each  of 
my  carriage  horses,  cost  me  the  last  year  at  least  glOO: 
by  means  of  the  straw-cutter,  I  can  give  them  better 
board,  keep  them  sleeker  and  happier;  and  (at  the 
present  price  of  produce)  both  of  them,  the  current 
year,  will  not  cost  me  more  than  §60.  I  shall  be  the 
means  of  procuring  a  market  for  several  straw-cutters, 
at  which  I  rejoice  not  on  account  of  the  seller,  but  the 
buyer. 

Fall  Sowing  of  Garden  Vegetables — A 
writer  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  details  some  experi- 
ments of  his  in  fall  sowing  of  vegetables,  which  for 
the  most  part  were  unsuccessful.  He  planted  late  in 
November,  peas,  beets,  onions,  carrots,  parsnips  and 
salsify,  all  of  which  failed  except  the  carrots  and 
parsnips,  which  were  fine  and  very  early.  "For 
e-rly  lettuce,"  he  says,  "it  is  a  good  practice,  which 
I  have  followed  for  many  years,  to  so\v  in  September 
or  October,  and  before  winter  sets  in  to  cover  the 
plants.with  brush  and  other  loose  rubbish.  This  will 
be  early  and  fine,  especially  if  transplanted,  at  suita- 
ble distances  in  light  rich  ground.  Practicing  this 
mode,  I  have  usually  a  full  supply  for  my  table  (and  1 
may  say  for  my  neighbors  too)  early  in  the  spring, 
before  others  have  scarcely  thought  of  sowing.  For 
early  onions  there  are  none  probably  that  come  to  a 
state  fit  for  the  table  so  early  as  the  potato  onion, 
which  should  be  planted  in  the  fall,  in  October  or 
November,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  (though  I  cannot 
speak  from  experience)  that  for  those  who  are  fond  of 
he  tree  onion,  to  produce  it  early,  it  would  be  a  good 
practice  to  plant  out  the  acorns  in  the  fall." 


Horticultlral  Society  of  Maryland. — At 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  useful  association 
on  Saturday  evening  last,  1st  February,  the  following, 
received  from  Dr.  Ferine,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Cam- 
peachy,  were  exhibited: 

Seven  hammocks,  made  of  the  Sisal  hemp — va- 
rious specimens  of  the  leaves  from  which  the  hemp 
is  procured — supposed  to  be  the  Jlgavc  Jlmericana. 
A  variety  of  seeds — and   two  hives  of  stingless  bees. 

The  committee  on  the  culture  and  products  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  specimens 
of  asparagus  and  rhubarb,  raised  by  Mr.  Blanchard, 
gardener  to  B.  C.  Howard,  Esq. 

Also,  some  uncommonly  large  specimens  of  carrots 
and  parsnips,  from  Capt.  Wm.  Matthews. 


Self  Defence. — A  man  near  Newark,  N.  J.  was 
kicked  almost  to  death  by  a  horse  which  he  was  beat- 
ing unmercifully. 

^o.  47.— Vol.  15. 
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Corn  Crop.— A.  Mr.  Sanders  of  Clermont,  Co- 
lumbia county  N.  Y.  raised  the  last  season  a  crop  of 
Corn  averaging  about  eighty  bushels  (of  shelled  corn) 
to  the  acre.  He  was  honored  as  he  well  deserved  to 
be,  with  a  premium  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  county,  in  his  application  for  which,  be  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  way. 

"The  ground  on  which  the  above  crop  was  raised, 
is  a  sand  loam  in  excellent  heart,  with  a  rich  clover 
sod,  two  years  from  seeding,  turned  over  in  the  early 
part  of  May  last;  and  with  a  view  to  mellow  the 
surface,  once  harrowed  over  before  planting.  The 
corn  was  planted  about  20th  of  May,  and  as  near  as 
the  furrows  could  be  calculated  accurately,  as  made 
witli  a  corn  plough,  planted  about  3  feet  0  inches 
apart  each  way,  placing  4  kernels  in  each  hill,  so  as 
to  insure  the  growth  of  three  stalks,  which  is  a  desi- 
rable number,  although  four  were  left,  if  their  appear- 
ance was  healthy.  The  land  was  again  harrowed 
when  the  blade  became  about  six  inches  long,  if  ex- 
tended— in  a  few  days  thereafter,  say  ten,  the  corn 
plough  was  passed  through  in  one  direction,  and  the 
whole  well  hoed;  and  again,  when  the  blades  became 
18  or  20  inches  long,  the  plough  was  passed  through 
twice  in  the  contrary  direction,  which  was  the  last 
operation  until  the  stalks  were  topped,  and  that  not 
done  before  they  were  nearly  ripe,  that  the  grain 
might  derive  full  benefit  of  sustenance  from  them. 

"I  am  confident  in  the  opinion,  that  while  the  blades 
are  small,  say  until  18  or  20  inches,  corn  land  can- 
not be  too  much  stirred,  as  it  subdues  all  vegetable 
matters  that  substract  from  the  nutriment  that  should 
apply  to  the  growing  stalks,  and  properly  mellow  the 
soil  to  be  penetrated  by  the  tender  roots  of  the  plant  in 
search  of  food.  But  after  the  plant  has  attained  the 
height  of  2  feet  or  more,  I  conceive  any  operation  on 
the  soil,  (e.\cept  upon  the  surface,  by  a  corn  cultiva- 
tor or  simple  hoeing,)  injudicious;  for  the  plants 
having  then  extended  their  roots  in  graat  number, 
must  be  injured  by  any  process  of  plouglling,  by  the 
same  parity  of  reason,  as  the  growing  tree  is  fre- 
quently destroyed  where  its  roots  have  been  dis- 
turbed. 

"The  observation  of  your  applicant  upon  this  mode 
of  cultivation  was,  that  his  corn  field  kept  remarkably 
free  from  weeds,  or  any  vegetable  substance  that 
might  injure  the  yield.  1  he  expense  beyond  the 
most  ordinary  mode  of  cultivation,  did  not  exceed 
that  of  harrowing,  as  until  the  middle  of  September 
last,  I  did  not  indulge  the  idea  of  entering  for  pre- 
mium. Had  it  been  so  intended  in  spring,  I  should 
have  tested  the  experiment  on  J.  Buel's  plan,  by 
drills,  selecting  from  the  three  modes  proposed  by  him, 
the  two  drill  system,  as  most  applicable  to  my  land. 
The  method  in  relation  to  the  corn  crop  above  detail- 
ed, is  that  generally  pursued  by  me;  of  its  propriety  I 
am  induced  to  think  well,  as  upon  35  acres  of  land, 
I'am  full  in  the  belief,  I  have  raised  this  season  1700 
bushels  of  corn,  and  so  little  defective  that  an  ordi- 
nary farmer  would  have  cribbed  it  without  sorting, 
and  I  indulge  the  idea  that  if  a  drought  had  not  in- 
jured the  plants  on  an  upland  field  at  a  critical  time, 
my  produce  would  have  been  much  increased." 


TURNIP.ROOTED  CABBAGE. 

Mb.  Hitchcock:  Ballimore,  Ftbrnary  3,  IZii. 

Sometime  ago  I  saw  in  your  paper,  notice  of  a  ve- 
getable lately  introduced  into  the  United  States,  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Turnip-rooted  Cabbage,  the 
Turnip  above  ground;  it  is  however,  better  known  by 
the  German  name,  Khol  Rhabb,  or  Arabian  Cabbage. 
I  have  cultivated  this  Cabbage  fur  three  years  past, 
and  last  year  had  it  in  high  perfection,  I  was  induced 
to  persevere  in  this  cultivation,  from  having  seen  the 
plant  so  often  in  the  East  Indies,  where  I  lived  a  long 
time,  it  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  vegetables 
there.  During  the  last  summer,  I  had  a  gentleman 
at  my  house,  who  had  been  the  travelling  companion 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  who  has  lately  come 


from  Germany,  he  says  it  is  so  much  esteemed  there, 
that  travellers  have  been  known  to  go  a  post  of  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  before  they  dined,  that  they  might  oet 
a  dish  of  this  favorite  vegetable.  Sir  Humphrey 
liked  It  so  much,  that  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
oftered  half  a  guinea  a  root  for  it  in  Covent  Garden 
market.  I  have  seen  it  in  great  perfection  at  Parmen- 
tier's  garden,  near  New  York,  his  dau<rhter  told  me 
that  the  plant  required  a  great  deal  of  manure,  and 
when  cultivated  in  that  manner,  it  was  a  most  valua- 
ble vegetable. 

I  inquired  about  it  at  the  Horticultural  gardens 
near  London,  I  suppose  the  most  extensive  establish- 
nnent  of  this  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  the  opinion 
there  that  the  plant  of  Europe  differed  from  that  of 
Asia,  but  my  experience  1  think  proves  the  reverse; 
quick  vegetation  is  the  secret  of  producing  vegetables 
of  high  flavor,  the  onion  by  this  process  is  rendered 
very  mild. 

To  be  cultivated  properly  this  vegetable  should  be 
placed  in  a  rich  garden  soil,  well  manured,  and  if  ne- 
cessary watered.  For  the  table  it  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  larger  than  an  orange.  I  have  had 
them  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight,  they  are  then 
fit  only  for  cattle,  for  they  become  fibrous. 

In  India  they  procure  their  seed  from  Persia,  or 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  *»* 


Important  to  Farmers— Raising  Pigs  from 
Cuttings.— Mr.  Jenks,  of  the  Nantucket  Inquirer, 
very  gravely  accounts  for  the  fact  that  pork  is  so 
very  plenty  in  the  Western  States,  by  declaring  that 
the  pig's  tails  are  cut  off  and  planted  every  season, 
and  that  the  "yield"  is  prodigious. 

^We  don't  believe  in  M°r.  Jenks'  theory. 

Watson's  Red  Hybrid  Rhubarb An  article 

in  the  Horticultural  Register  describes  this  in  many- 
respects  as  superior.  One  peculiar  characteristic, 
says  the  writer,  is  the  production  of  two  separate  and 
distinct  crops  in  a  year.  It  may  be  plucked  from  the 
beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  May.  The  remain- 
ing leaves  then  perish,  but  soon  others  are  pushed 
forth  with  vigor,  which  may  be  gathered  throuoh  the 
summer,  and  preserved  with  sugar  for  winter's  luxu- 
ry.—./V.  Y.  Farmer. 


Preserve  Your  Vessels.— A  gentleman  who 
has  tried  the  experiment,  recommends  all  shipbuild- 
ers,  to  put  between  the  ceiling  and  plank,  pulverized 
charcoal,  which  is  a  much  better  preservative  than 
salt— is  much  lighter,  and  prevents  the  dry  rot,  ab- 
sorbing,  as  the  charcoal  does,  all  the  acidity  of  the 
wood.  The  same  article  is  also  very  useful  in  pre- 
serving  meats,  fruits,  &,c.  which,  by  its  astonishing 
quality  may  be  sentio  any  part  of  the  world,  withou°t 
injury.     'I'ry  it  and  be  convinced. — V.  Y.  Gazette. 

HINTS  TO  HOUSEWIVES. 

About  the  last  of  May,  or  the  first  of  June,  Hie 
little  millers,  which  lay  moth-eggs  beuin  to  appear 
Therefore  brush  all  your  woollens,  and  pack  them 
away  in  a  dark  place  covered  with  linen.  Pepper 
red-cedar  chips,  tobacco,— indeed,  almost  any  stronir' 
spicy-smell,— IS  good  to  keep  moths  out  of  your  chest's 
and  drawers.  But  nothing  is  so  good  as  camphor 
Sprinkle  your  woollens  with  camphorated  spirit,  and 
scatter  pieces  of  camphor  gura  among  them,  and'  you 
will  never  be  troubled  with  moths.  Some  people  buy 
camphor-wood  trunks,  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are 
very  expensive  and  the  gum  answers  just  as  well. 

The  first  young  leaves  of  the  common  currant 
bush,  gathered  as  soon  as  they  put  out,  and  dried  on 
tin,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  green  tea. 

Cream  of  tartar,  rubbed  upon  soiled  while  kid 
gloves  cleanses  them  very  mach.— Frugal  House- 
wife. 
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AMERICAN  FAliMER. 


[Feb.  7,  1834. 


AGKZCni.TnRE. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

SIX  YEARS   ROTATION  OF  CROPS.   AND 

ITS  RESULT. 
Mr.  Fleet:         Charlton,  SAraloga  Co.  Oct.  25, 1833. 

Sib, — I  have  oflen  thought  it"  farmers  would,  more 
frequently,  give  an  interclianga  of  their  views  and 
practice  in  agricultural  pursuits,  throujli  tlie  medium 
of  your  excellent  Magazine,  the  brotherhood  would 
receive  many  advantages  and  useful  hints;  and  being 
fully  satisfied  that  1  have  received  (even  in  a  pecuni- 
ary point  of  view)  more  than  the  principal  and  in- 
terest on  the  three  dollars  I  sent  you  for  the  New 
York  Farmer,  as  also  many  mental  feasts  on  rainy 
days  and  evenings,  from  its  pages;  besides  the  many 
useful  hints  my  wife  and  daughters  have  received, 
which  have  added  not  a  little  to  our  comfort  and  hap- 
piness, I  feel  an  obligation  resting  on  me,  although 
entirely  unaccustomed  to  writing  for  the  public  eye, 
to  attempt  to  contribute  my  feeble  part  in  so  good  a 
cause. 

The  most  of  my  neighbors  around  me  still  con- 
tinue the  old  system  of  summer  fallowing  and  plough- 
ing, two,  three  or  four  times  for  every  crop,  which  is 
usually  iBuch  less  than  might  be  obtained,  with  judi- 
cious management,  with  once  ploughing  only,  and 
save  the  loss  of  much  labor,  team,  and  wear  and  tear, 
and  use  of  land  by  summer  fallowing,  (which  ought 
to  be  exploded,)  but  also  the  great  loss  of  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  sod  and  other  substances,  which  might 
otherwise  be  the  best  of  food  for  the  grain  crop.  I 
feel  impelled,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  send  you  an  ac- 
count of  what  I  consider  the  great  advantagesof  the 
Six  Years  Rotation  System  of  Crops,  and  only  once 
ploughing  for  any  crop.  I  have  pursued  it  for  many 
years,  and,  if  it  was  generally  adopted  in  this  great 
empire  state,  I  am  convinced  it  would  make  a  clear 
gain  annually  of  ^50,000. 

From  my  early  days  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
agriculture,  and  when  a  boy  would  frequently  ask 
many  questions  of  my  father,  (whose  memory  I  re- 
vere,) if  such  and  such  methods  of  farming  would 
not  be  better  than  the  old  system.  As  my  questions 
were  frequent,  and  had,  probably,  become  rather 
troublesome,  he  gave  me,  for  a  general  answer,  to 
note  down  such  plans  as  my  own  brain  would  suggest 
as  an  improvement,  and  if  I  lived  to  become  a  man,  I 
could  then  put  them  in  practice,  and  ascertain  their 
utility. 

The  first  of  all  my  plans  was  to  clear  the  ground 
of  stumps  and  stones,  and  if  it  was  but  one  acre  a 
year  that  could  be  added  to,  let  that  be  well  done, 
for  it  is  an  important  point,  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  the  farmer,  after  he  determines  to  do  a  thing  that 
it  be  well  done. 

I  then  begin  my  six  years  rotation  of  crops  with 
Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  [spread  my  manure  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  in  its  long  unfermented  state,  from 
the  barn  yard,  on  the  sod,  before  the  plough,  then 
smoothly  invert  the  sod,  at  the  depth  of  four  and  a 
half  inches  following  with  the  roller,  and  then  with 
St.  John's  double  harrow  effectually  lengthwise,  I, 
then,  with  a  simple  machine,  mark  out  two  or  three 
rows  at  a  time,  going  through  both  ways,  from  two 
feet  ten  inches  to  three  I'eel  apart,  plant  the  deep 
grain  long-eared  eight-rowed  cum,  get  from  thirty  to 
ninety  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre,  averaging  only 
forty-five  or  fifty,  because  much  of  it  has  no  other 
manure  than  gypsum  and  the  fermentation  of  the 
.sod.  My  method  of  cultivating  the  corn  crop  is 
very  similar  to  that  excellent  communicaliun  made  by 
Jesse  Buel,  Esq.  in  your  New  York  Farmer,  p.  147. 
Cost  of  preparing  the  ground  and  tilling  the  corn,  is 
$8  per  acre;  the  stalks  will  pay  for  harvesting  the 
corn. 

The  second  year  I  plough  my  stalk  ground  in 
April  into  fifteen  pace  lands,  sow  barley,  peas  or  oats, 


and  harrow  lengthwise  first,  then  crosswise.  If  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  there  are  any  lumps,  pass  the 
roller  over,  and  open  the  dead  furrows  with  the 
plough.  Crop  of  oals  average  forty-five  bushels,  bar- 
ley twenty-five,  peas  fifteen.  Cost  of  tilling  f,4  per 
annum. 

Third  crop.  As  soon  as  the  hogs  have  cleared  the 
stubble  of  grain,  I  turn  the  stubble  all  smoothly  un- 
der, about  four  inches  deep,  leaving  the  dead  furrow 
where  the  ridge  was  in  the  last  crop;  and  between 
the  Ijth  and  20lh  of  September,  I  spread  a  light 
coat  of  manure  over  the  lands  as  they  have  been 
ploughed,  and  follow  immediately  with  the  seed,  one 
and  a  half  bushel  to  the  acre,  it  having  been  pre- 
viously steeped  in  brine  of  common  salt  twelve 
hours,  then,  four  quarts  of  lime  well  stirred  up 
amongst  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  then  add  five  or  six 
quarts  of  gypsum  finely  ground. 

In  this  way  of  preparing  seed  I  have  not  had 
smutty  wheat  in  twenty  years,  and  very  seldom 
troubled  with  rust.  The  double  harrow  follows 
hard  after  the  sower,  (lengthwise  of  the  furrow  of 
course,)  covering  the  seed,  and  mixing  the  manure 
with  the  earth,  before  it  has  time  to  dry  or  waste 
with  the  wind  or  sun;  cross  harrow  as  before;  pass 
over  the  roller,  open  the  dead  furrows  and  otherwise 
ditch  if  necessary,  so  that  the  water,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  will  run  off  readily.  Crop  of  wheat  from 
ten  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre;  average  eighteen  or 
twenty;  cost  of  tilling  and  carting  out  manure,  $6 
per  acre.  Early  in  March  sow  on  the  wheat  twelve 
quarts  of  timothy  seed,  and  four  quarts  of  red  clover- 
seed  to  the  acre.  Early  in  Way  sow  a  bushel  of 
gypsum,  and  at  wheat  harvest,  the  clover  and  timo- 
thy will,  ordinarily,  be  a  beautiful  green  rich  verdure, 
an  ell  high,  that  would  make  a  man  smile  if  his  head 
ached  ever  so  hard.  It  may  be  pastured  considerably, 
but  not  too  late  in  the  season. 

Fourth  year.  Mow  from  two  to  three  tons  of  hay 
per  acre,  average  two  and  a  half.  Fall  feed  will 
nearly  pay  for  cutting  and  securing  the  hay. 

Fifth  year.  Mow  again,  average  two  tons.  The 
fall  feed  again  pays  all  expenses. 

Sixth  year.  In  May  sow  one  bushel  of  gypsum 
per  acre,  and  pasture  the  whole  summer;  it  will  af- 
ford a  rich  pasture,  equal  to  two  tons  of  hay,  and  be 
much  better  for  the  corn  crops,  which  the  next  year, 
will  again  commence  the  rotation,  than  if  the  ground 
had  been  mown  the  last  of  the  six  years'  rotation. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  give  you  a  statement  of  my 
success,  from  year  to  year,  in  pursuing  the  course  I 
so  earnestly  recommend;  for  it  is  a  common  remark 
among  farmers,  that  the  practical  result  is  every 
thing. 

The  fifty  acres  I  began  with  was  a  gift  from  my 
father,  worth  $800.  The  timber  was  chiefly  re- 
moved from  forty  acres  of  it.  The  old  system  of 
ploughing  three  or  four  times  for  every  crop  being  in 
practice,  and  the  stones  not  having  been  removed, 
much  of  the  soil  was  exhausted  by  hard  cropping. 
As  I  became  able  I  purchased  several  small  farms  ad- 
joining, at  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  dollars  per 
acre,  brought  them  under  the  above  method  of  tillage, 
and  have  now  a  farm  of  nearly  three  hundred  acres, 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  of  it  improved,  lying  logeth- 
er,  which  would  now  command  about  forty  dollars  per 
acre,  and  which  yearly  give  the  following  results. 

Products  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  im- 
proved land,  lying  on  the  line  between  Ballston  and 
Charlton,  part  in  each  town — being  for  the  year  18;33. 


Beef,  2.500  lbs.  at  34  cts.  -  -  -  §S7  50 
Corn,  621  bushels  at  4s.       -         -         .  312  00 

Potatoes,  600  bushels  at  17  cents,  -  -  102  00 
Cider,  50  barrels  at  8s.  -  -  -  .  50  00 
Winter  Apples,  50  bushels,     -         -         -         12  00 

5  Veal  Calves,  at  20s 12  00 

Poultry  and  Eggs,  -        -         -         .         13  00 

Rent  of  three  out-dwelling  houses  on  the  farm,  73  00 
Rent  of  the  chief  mansion  house,  &c.  100  00 


Growth  of  colts  will  pay  for  the  team. 
Deduct  for  expenses  below,    - 


2,182  81 
858  62 


Wheat  280  bushels  at  8s.  6d. 


Oats,     547      " 

3 

0 

Peas,       55      " 

5 

9 

Rye,       30      " 

6 

0 

Wool,  658  lbs 

4 

0 

62  Sheep  being  the 

increase    of    the 

flock,  at 

16 

0 

600  lbs.  of  Butter,  and  240  lbs.  Cheese, 
Pork,  4,000  lbs.  at  5  cents,  - 


$297 

50 

205 

00 

-     37 

81 

22 

50 

-  329 

00 

124 

00 

105 

00 

220 

00 

Clear  gain,        -         .         .        .         1,324  19 
Expended  for  feed,  labor,  seed,  wear,  and 

tear,  &c. 
208  bushels  corn,  fed  to  pork  and  beef,  at  4s.  104  00 
400  bushels  potatoes  to         do         and  other 

stock,  at  17  cents,  -  -  -  -  68  00 
200  bushels  oals,  fed  to  team  and  stock,  at  33.  93  75 
24  bushels  seed  wheat,  at  10s.  -  -  -  30  00 
35  bushels  seed  oats,  at  Ss.  -  -  -  13  12 
7  bushels  seed  peas,  and  2  of  rye,  at  6s.  6  75 
Seed  corn,  and  plaster  or  gypsum,  -  -  15  00 
Wear  and  tear,  including  the  mechanics'  work,  60  00 
Labor,  one  man  at  glG  per  month,  as  princi- 
pal,                  -           192  00 

Two  boys  at  $30  each,  the  summer,        -  60  00 

Taxes,        -...--  20  00 

Total  expenses,        -        .        -        .      858  62 

The  hands  all  board  themselves. 

The  clear  gain  is  more  than  15  per  cent,  calling 
all  the  improved  land  $40  per  acre.  The  growth  of 
the  limber  land  will,  at  least,  be  7  per  cent,  at  the 
same  price  per  acre. 

Let  no  farmer,  or  farmer's  son,  rise  from  the  peru- 
sal of  the  above  plain,  and  unvarnished  statement,  and 
say  he  is 

"Doom'd  to  tread  the  thorny  ground, 
Where  few,  he  fears  are  happy  found." 

But  let  him  feel  and  act  as  if  agriculture,  managed 
with  system,  and  true  economy,  is  the  most  profitable, 
most  healthy,  most  honorable,  and  best  calculated  to 
raise  our  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  praise  to  that 
benificent  being  who  gives  us  wisdom  to  cast  in  the 
"appointed  wheat,  and  vetches,  and  barley,  in  its 
place;"  and  let  us  honorably  sustain  the  cause,  by 
faithfully  doing  our  duty,  and  we  and  ours  will  be 
blessed,  and  happy. 

P.  S. — Forgive  the  egotism,  for  one  can  scarcely 
speak  of  his  own  doings  without  it.  A  similar  state- 
ment for  the  year  1832,  lacks  only  $9  87  of  being  15 
per  cent  at  §40  per  acre.     Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  Taylob. 


(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  HEMP. 

BY  LEON.\RD  E.   I.ATHROP,  ESq. 

Some  farmers  well  informed  in  the  business  of 
practical  agriculture,  are  of  the  opinion  that  hemp 
may  ultimately  become  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  exports  from  the  interior  of  New  England, 
as  well  as  the  western  and  southern  States;  and 
that  it  is  as  natural  and  valuable  a  staple,  and  every 
way  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil,  as  cotton  is  to 
the  climate  and  soil  of  the  south.  Some  of  them 
say  that  it  will  produce  more  pounds  to  the  acre, 
than  cotton,  and  with  much  less  manual  labor;  and  , 
will  command  in  market,  if  properly  prepared  and 
handled,  a  price  as  great  as  the  short  stapled  cottons, 
by  the  pound.  And  to  induce  our  northern  farmers  to 
encaofe  in  it,  it  has  been  observed,  that  before  the  in- 
troduction of  cotton  into  the  interior  of  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia,  corn  and  provisions  were,  as  they  now 
are  among  us,  a  mere  drug,  utterly  inconvertible  into 
cash,  even  at  a  very  low  price;  and  that,  as  the  intro- 
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duction  of  coUon  there,  raised  the  demand  and  the 
price,  and  made  a  ready  market  lor  grain,  so  that  ol' 
raisinir  hemp  may  in  New  England  and  the  western 

St&.t6S 

Could  the  introduction  of  hemp  become  the  means 
of  diverting,  in  some  measure,  the  marliet  of  rye  and 
corn  from  the  distilleries,  those  engines  of  corruption, 
disease  and  misery,  it  certainly  would  be  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  condition  of  our  country. 

We  now  purchase  great  quantities  of  Russian 
hemp  at  enormous  prices,  for  the  calls  of  our  com- 
merce and  naval  establishments,  because  we  have  not, 
it  is  said,  sufficient  that  is  fit  for  use. 

Our  surplus  rye  and  corn  now  goto  the  retailing  mer- 
chants, a  great  proportion  of  it. and  from  the  merchant 
to  the  disuUer.  liut  if  hemp  were  introduced  as  one 
of  the  staples  of  our  agricultural  system,  the  growers 
of  it  would  be  in  a  condition  to  purchase  much  of  the 
grain  which  is  now  told  for  foreign  merchandize,  and 
to  pay  cash  for  it,  which  would  better  promote  tlie 
interest  of  those  who  cultivate  it. 

As  the  culture  of  this  plant  has  not  been  much  at- 
tended to  in  the  northern  Slates,  the  following  re- 
marks, by  a  writer  who  appears  to  have  been  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  are  worthy  of  consideration.  "This 
plant  flourishes  most  in  a  mellow,  dry  soil,*  and  the 
richer  the  better.  It  afibrds  little  or  no  profit  on 
lands  of  ordinary  fertility.  In  soils  naturally  adapt- 
ed to  its  culture,  or  in  those  sufHciently  manured,  it 
is  one  of  the  surest  and  most  profitable  crops,  as  the 
plant  is  subject  to  no  disease,  nor  is  it  liable  to  be  an- 
noyed by  any  insect.  Droughts  do  not  sensibly  aft'ect 
its  growth,  and  it  is  no  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
cattle. 

From  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  are  requisite  to 
the  acre,  proportioned  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  in 
other  crops. 

The  seed  must  be  of  the  year  next  preceding,  as  it 
quickly  loses  its  genninative  jicwers. 

A  ton  of  hemp  when  dressed,  may  be  raised  from 
two  acres  of  land,  of  the  highest  fertility. 

It  is  believed  that  in  this  crop,  as  in  almost  every 
other,  material  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  soaking 
the  seed,  in  a  solution,  not  too  strong,  of  common 
salt,  or  saltjietre,  or  in  a  moderate  ley  of  wood  ashes, 
and  then  rolling  tlie  seed  in  gypsum,  before  sowing. 
The  application  of  gypsum,  as  manure,  after  the  seed 
is  sown,  is  also  beneficial,  if  the  soil  is  suitable. 

The  ground  should  be  harrowed  before  the  seed  is 
sown,  as  by  that  means  the  seed  may  be  sown  of  a 
more  even  depth,  that  it  may  all  start  together;  other- 
wise a  part  of  the  plants  will  outgrow  and  keep 
down  the  rest. 

It  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  put  in  proper  order  and  sufficiently 
dry.  In  ordinary  seasons  in  New  England,  it  will  be 
ripe  for  harvest  about  the  first  of  August,  the  time 
for  harvesting  being  indiijated  by  the  falling  of  the 
flowers,  and  withering  of  the  leaves. 

The  male  plants  of  hemp  bear  the  flowers,  and 
the  female  plants  the  seed.  A  sufficiency  of  the  lat- 
ter are  to  be  left  for  seed,  and  those  will  require  about 
six  weeks  further  time  to  ripen,  the  ripeness  being 
known  by  the  seed  turning  brown. 

The  seeds  may  be  gently  beat  off  the  stalks  when 
dried,  or  they  may  be  taken  ofl"  by  a  coarse  comb, 
made  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  said  the  female  hemp  which  has  stood  to  ripen 
the  seeds,  requires  a  longer  time  to  lot  than  the 
male,  and  when  dressed  is  harsher.  It  has  been  ad- 
vised to  sow  some  hemp  thinly  by  itself  for  seed,  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  crop  may  be  pulled  or  cut  togeth- 

•  The  editors  of  the  Agricultural  Encyclopedia, 
however,  say  that  the  soils  most  suited  to  the  culture 
of  this  plant,  are  those  of  the  deep,  black,  putrid,  ve- 
getable kind,  that  are  low,  and  rather  inclined  to  mois- 
ture, as  well  OS  those  of  the  deep,  mellow,  loamy  or 
sandy  descriptions;  and  that  the  quantity  of  produce  is 
generally  much  greater  on  the  former  than  on  the  lat- 
ter, but  it  is  said  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  quality. 


er.  In  grounds  that  are  smooth  the  crop  is  cut  close 
to  the  earth,  by  a  kind  of  scythe,  made  lor  the  pur- 
pose. The  usual  practice,  however,  is  to  pull  it  in 
the  manner  of  pulling  fla.K. 

When  it  is  sufficiently  dried,  which  in  good 
weather  will  be  in  about  one  week,  it  is  to  be  gather- 
ed in  bundles,  bound  with  straw,  and  then  carefully 
stacked  up  so  as  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  situation. 

Many  larmers  practice  rotting  it  in  the  winter,  by 
spreading  it  on  the  snow,  in  the  early  part  of  winter, 
so  that  by  being  covered  with  other  snows  it  will  be 
bleached  and  improved  in  its  color.  When  the 
snows  dissolve  in  JNlarch,  it  will  be  found  sufficiently 
rotted. 

When  sufficiently  dry,  it  should  be  first  broken 
with  a  coarse  brake,  and  then  wilii  the  common  fla.\ 
brake;  and  dressed  in  the  manner  of  tla.\,  but  more 
gently,  as  it  will  waste  with  hard  beating 

Tlie  crop  may  also  be  rotted  in  the  fall,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  of  rotting  flax;  or  it  may  be  water 
rotted  like  that  crop.  When  water  rutted,  the  hemp 
should  be  sunk  completely  under  the  water;  and  if  it 
be  stagnant,  the  hemp  should  be  turned  upside  down, 
when  about  half-rotted  otherwise,  Irom  the  greater 
degree  of  heat  on  the  surface  of  such  waters  than  be- 
low, the  upper  part  will  be  rotted  before  the  under. 

By  water  or  winter  rolling  tha  coat  of  the  hemp 
blacken  much  less  than  when  rotted  in  the  fall:  and 
it  is  observed,  that  the  warmer  ihe  weather,  or  toe 
earlier  in  the  fall  the  crop  is  rotted,  the  blacker  the 
coat  will  be,  as  is  the  case  also  with  regard  to  flax. 

The  crop  of  hemp  should  be  harvested  as  soon  as  it 
is  fit  lor  ihe  purpose;  otherwise  the  male  stalks  will 
soon  wither  and  blacken,  afier  which  the  coat  is  of 
little  value. 

Hemp  may  be  made  a  substitute  for  flax,  for  all 
common  purposes.  But  in  that  case  it  is  said  it  must 
be  softened  by  steaming  it  over  boiling  water  or  ley, 
and  healing  it  after  it  is  dried  again. 

An  excellent  crop  of  wheat  iias  been  taken  after  a 
crop  of  hemp,  and  with  very  little  expense. 

The  policy  of  introducing  any  new  crop,  to  con- 
stitute a  slaple  for  market,  should  be  adopted  with 
caution.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  it  might  raise 
tlie  price  of  grain,  as  did  the  introduction  of  cotton  in 
the  southern  States;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  ready 
market  and  a  high  price  for  grain,  are  indicative  ol 
the  most  prosperous  condition  of  a  country?  It  is  not 
certain  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  any  country 
would  always  be  ready  to  give  an  affirmative  answer 
to  this  question.  The  great  question  respecting  the 
policy  of  raising  our  own  hemp  for  commercial  and 
naval  purposes,  rather  than  purchase  it  of  foreigners, 
must  depend  on  Ihe  eflect  it  would  have  on  the  price 
of  labor.  A  very  large  portion  of  our  citizens,  who 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  strength  of  our 
country,  purchase  their  bread  corn,  for  which  they 
have  to  pay  in  their  services  only.  The  price  of 
those  services  is  not  always  enhanced  in  proportion  to 
that  of  grain  or  butcher's  meat.  It  should  be  a  pre- 
dominant object  in  the  policy  of  our  country,  not  to 
attempt  the  advancement  of  its  general  interest  by 
means,  which  in  their  operation,  tend  to  depress  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  class  of  citizens. 


for  soiling  cattle  eight  days  earlier  than  lucerne,  and 
a  fortnight  before  red  clover.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however  lo  have  good  seed,  and  not  to  sow  it  too 
deep.  It  produces  two  excellent  crops  in  one  year, 
the  first  of  which  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  comes 
into  flower,  and  the  second  will  produce  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  seed.  From  its  early  growth  in  spring, 
when  other  articles  for  feeding  stock  are  so  difficult 
lo  be  procured,  it  is  likely  to  become  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition lo  British  husbandry." 

So  far  we  have  British  authority,  to  which  I  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  it  has  been  extensively  used  of  late 
years  in  Germany  and  France,  and  with  much  higher 
commendation.  It  was  the  seed  of  this  plant  that 
the  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Perkins  presented  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  and  therefore  I  feel 
it  a  duty  to  state  my  own  trial  of  a  pound  of  the  seed 
sent  to  me  by  Col.  Perkins. 

I  sowed  it  about  Ihe  last  week  of  April.  It  was 
in  bloom  and  fit  to  cut  in  50  days.  It  is  not  so  coarse 
as  Dutch  red  clover,  better  furnished  with  leaves, 
not  liable  to  lodge  or  lose  its  leaves  in  drying.  It 
furnished  a  fair  second  crop  in  the  late  uncommon  dry 
season. 

From  its  rapid  growth  I  think  it  of  great  value  for 
an  early  crop,  for  soiling  in  summer,  or  for  supplying 
food  when  other  grasses  are  winter  killed. 

It  is  only  an  annual  grass,  and  therefore  can  be  of 
no  use  but  for  these  occasional  purposes:  but  for  milk 
farms  to  supply  the  market,  or  for  small  dairies  on 
estates  round  great  towns,  I  think  it  promises  to  be 
highly  useful.  1  have  requested  my  friend,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, to  import  50  pounds  for  myself  and  a  friend, 
and  he  has  ordered  a  quantity  for  himself,  which  are 
now  on  their  passage.  We  shall  be  able  to  make  a 
more  extensive  trial  next  summer,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  made  known.  John  Lowell. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FLESH   COLORED  CLOVER. 

Mn.  Fessenden:  Boston,  JVov.  28,  1S33. 

Sir, — .1  beg  leave  lo  introduce  to  my  broths  farm- 
ers Ihe  following  extract  from  the  Code  of  Agricul- 
ture, p.  433,  as  to  the  new  and  much  celebrated  spe- 
cies of  clover. 

"It  is  a  subject  of  astonishment  that  this  valuable 
plant  (the  Trifulium  incarnatum)  should  not  have 
been  long  ago  introduced  into  this  country  (Great 
Britian)  and  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale.  If 
sown  in  autumn,  after  a  crop  of  potatoes  and  other 
roots,  it  produces  the  next  spring  a  crop  fit  to  be  cut 


(From  the  Louisiana  Register.) 
ROT  IN  COTTON. 


Mr.  Alexander: 


Parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge.  \ 
Jan.   1834.  i 


I  observe  in  No.  31  of  your  Register,  that  a  writer 
in  the  "Southern  Agriculturist,"  has  ofl"ered  a  solution 
to  the  often  agitated  inquiry  "what  is  the  cause  of  the 
rot  in  cotton?"  I  beg  leave  to  diflfer  from  that  writer 
in  opinion.  1  believe  it  is  caused  by  an  insect  per- 
forating the  boll.  Some  few  years  since  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  this  subject,  and  1  became  satisfied  that 
the  rot  was  caused  by  an  ant; — in  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  I  observed  the  bolls  of  the  Tennessee,  Al- 
varado,  and  the  Creole  black-seed  cotton,  growing  in 
the  same  field.  Each  was  equally  perforated;  but 
the  hull  of  the  Tennessee,  which  was  three-fourths 
thicker  than  the  Creole,  could  not  be  penetrated  by 
the  ant.  By  taking  the  bolls  of  each  kind  of  cotton, 
and  with  a  knife  paring  off"  the  hull,  or  covering  of 
the  boll,  the  depth  that  the  bill  of  the  ant  had  pene- 
trated might  be  easily  traced.  The  hull  of  the  Ten- 
nessee cotton,  of  the  first  year's  growth,  would  not 
be  perforated  more  than  half  way  through;  the  Alva- 
rado  was  not  as  thick,  but  sufficiently  so  to  prevent 
injury;  while  Ihe  thinness  of  the  Creole  admitted  the 
bill  of  the  ant  to  the  seed. 

It  is  in  wet  seasons,  when  the  groivlh  of  cotton  is 
luxuriant,  and  fermentation  easily  excited,  that  we 
witness  the  greatest  devastation.  It  is 'probable  the 
ant  may  be  found  in  all  cotton  growing  countries,  and 
equally  abundant  every  year:  but  from  some  local 
cause,  either  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  season,  or 
quality  and  exposure  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  plant 
is  situated,  the  hull  is  more  or  less  thick.  It  must 
be  owing  principally  to  the  place  or  climate,  as  it  is 
observed,  Tennessee  or  Alvarado  after  being  planted 
here  a  few  years,  are  equally  liable  to  the  rot.  On 
observing  the  thickness  of  the  covering  of  the  bolls 
of  the  Tennessee  cotton  of  Ihe  first,  second,  and  third 
year's  growth,  I  found  that  in  the  latter  year  the  hull 
was  as  thin  as  that  of  the  Creole. 
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BOIMCESTZO   ANZiaAIiS. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

The  following  communication  is  from  a  source  that 
enliiles  it  to  much  consideration. 
Superiority  of  the  Live  Stock  at  tlie  Mbany  Fair — 

Ilelative  Merit  of  the  Durham  and  Devon  Cattle. 
Mr.  Fleet: 

I  was  highly  gratified  at  the  recent  Cattle  Fair, 
held  at  Albany,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society;  and  have  great  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging the  politeness  and  hospitality  of  the  re- 
spected President  of  your  sociely,and  other  gentlemen 
concerned  in  your  exhibition,  which  rendered  my  visit 
instrucliTe  and  delightful.  This,  I  was  told,  was  a 
first  attempt,  and  the  weather  was  extremely  incle- 
ment, the  mercury,  on  'I'hursday  morning,  being  at 
14  degrees, and  the  winds  high  and  searching;  yet 
the  success  was  such  as  to  encourage  future  and  perse- 
vering efforts.  Such  exhibitions  have  always  been 
found,  where  judiciously  managed,  in  the  highest 
measure  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  There  was  wanting  here,  how- 
ever, the  powerful  and  animating  stimulus  of  pecu- 
niary or  other  premiums,  which  are  not  without  their 
etfect  upon  the  most  honorable  minds,  and  which  are 
particularly  needed  by  those  upon  whom  less  interest- 
ed motives  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  operate,  to 
excite  to  a  spirited  competition. 

The  show  of  live  stock  was  exclusively,  though 
not  intentionally,  confined  to  the  improved  foreign 
breeds.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fine 
stock  of  John  H.  Powcl,  at  Powellon,  Penn.  C.  H. 
Hall,  at  Harlaem,  M.  Y.  Joseph  Perry,  at  Hoosac, 
N.  Y.  James  D'WoIf,  at  Bristol,  R.  I.  T.  Williams, 
at  Chelsea;  Samuel  Jacques,  at  Charleston;  E.  H. 
Derby,  at  Salem;  and  Governor  Lincoln,  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  and  single  individuals  of  the  improved 
breeds  in  various  places,  but  never  before  saw  so 
many  collected,  and  so  superior  of  their  kind,  as  to 
convince  the  most  scijptical  of  the  extraordinary  ex- 
cellence of  the  slock;  and  to  excite  a  strong  senti- 
ment of  admiration  of  the  enterprize,  skill,  and  per- 
severance, by  which  such  surprising  alterations 
and  improvements  in  the  form,  size,  and  condition, 
and  general  appearance  of  the  stuck,  had  been  ef- 
fected. 

Among  so  many  fine  animals  it  might  seem  invidi- 
ous, and  inja  stranger,  perliaps  improper,  to  particu- 
larize any  individual  animals;  but  a  bull  of  twenty 
month  old,  belonginij  to  Gen.  Van  Kensselear;  a  cow 
belonging  to  the  Patroon;  one  belonging  Mr.  Beinent; 
a  cow,  a  bull,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen,  belonging  to  C. 
H.  Hall,  E=q.  were  extraordinary  fine  animals. 
There  were  others,  not  perhaps  mferiur,  but  the 
names  of  their  owners  have  escaped  nie.  These 
were  all  of  ihe  improved  Durham  Sliurthorn. — 
There  was  a  pen  occupied  by  a  number  of  the  Devon 
cattle,  descendants  of  the  slock  formerly  presented 
bv  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  Eng.  to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  of 
Berkshire,  Mass.  which  were  exceedingly  attractive 
and  beautiful.  The  theep  and  hogs,  though  few  in 
number,  were  quite  remarkable.  The  Disbloy  weih- 
ers,  and  ewes,  and  swine  also,  Irom  Mr.  Thomas 
Dunn,  of  Albany,  and  the  Southdown  sheep,  and  the 
Berkshire  swine,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Havves,  late  of 
England,  now  of  Albany,  were  very  superior  animals; 
and  their  introduction  into  the  country  must  prove  a 
great  public  benefit.  If  we  suppose,  with  some  per- 
sons, that  these  new  breeds  of  animals  are  not  supe- 
rior to  what  we  already  possess,  yet  the  mere  exhibi- 
tion of  what  may  be  done  by  systematic  and  skilful 
attempts  to  form  or  improve  a  particular  race  of  ani- 
mals by  selection,  crossing  and  combining,  is  a  most 
valuable  lesson  to  those  who  think  well  of  our  native 
stock  and  are  desirous  of  its  improvement. 

The   improved   Durham    Shurthorns    have   still 
Strong  prejudices   to  encounter    in  New   England. 


The  butchers  are  almost  unanimously  opposed  to 
them  on  account  of  their  color,  which  is  probably  a 
mere  prejudice;  and  because  they  say  they  do  not  prove 
well,  that  is,  they  have  a  small  proportion  of  tal- 
low. The  farmers  say,  they  require  feed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size;  they  are  not  suitable  for  the  yoke; 
and  they  are  inferior  as  dairy  stock.  How  far  these 
notions  are  well  founded,  time  and  further  trial  only 
can  determine.  Farther  and  exact  observation  and 
trial  of  them,  in  these  respects,  are  extremely  desira- 
ble; and  we  hope  will  be  fully  made. 

Whatever  may  be  said,  or  hoped  for,  in  regard  to 
them,  it  is  certain  that  good  keeping  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, in  order  to  have  fine  animals.  Though  it  is 
by  no  means  invariable,  yet,  in  general,  large  animals 
require  more  food  than  those  of  a  small  size;  and 
abundant  secretions  of  milk  are  seldom  combined  with 
a  strong  disposition  to  fatten.  It  may  ultimately  be 
found,  that  as  a  race  of  animals,  they  will  prove  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  luxuriant  and  fertile  lands  of  the  mid- 
dle and  western  states,  than  to  the  short  and  stinted 
pastures  of  New  England.  I  believe  that  the  Devon 
stock  will  be  found  the  best  breed  for  us.  I  am  nut 
prepared,  however,  to  speak  with  great  confidence 
on  this  subject;  for  though  my  raised  expectations 
have  been  sorely  disappointed  in  several  of  the  Short- 
horned  cows  that  I  have  owned,  many  other  persons 
within  my  knowledge  have  been  more  fortunate. 

H.C. 

(From  the  Farmer's  Magazine.) 

ON  BREEDING  HORSES. 

By  T.  A.  KmOHT,  Esq.  of  Downton,  Htrefordshire. 

"Having  introduced  for  the  use  of  my  tenants  a 
high  priced  stallion,  of  the  breed  of  the  large  London 
dray  horse,  I  wish  to  state  to  agriculturists  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  anticipate  much  advantage  from  the 
introduction  of  so  large  an  animal.  He  will,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  be,  when  full  grown,  not  less  than 
seventeen  hands  high,  and  very  compact  in  form. 

"I  conceive  myself  to  have  proved,  by  many  ex- 
periments, of  a  part  of  which  an  account  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, that  the  length  of  the  legs  of  the  offspring 
of  all  those  animals  which  nature  has  intended  to 
accompany  their  parents  in  flighl,  at  an  early  age,  is 
governeil  wholly  by  the  habits  of  the  female  parent. 
This  tribe  of  animals  comprehends  the  horse,  the  cow, 
the  sheep,  and  deer,  and  many  others.  If  the  female 
parent  be  of  low  stature,  and  descended  from  a  breed 
of  a  .similar  form  and  size,  the  length  of  the  legs  of 
the  offspring  will  be  short,  and  will  not  be  increased 
in  length,  though  they  will  in  strength,  by  any  influ- 
ence of  its  male  parent,  however  tall  and  large  that 
may  have  been;  and  the  converse  of  this  proposition 
will  be  found  to  be  equally  true. 

"The  experience  of  almost  every  farmer  must  have 
taught  him  that  horses 'with  drop  shoulders  and  bodies, 
and  capacious  chests,  are  more  capable  of  bearing  hard 
and  long-continued  labor  than  those  of  which  the 
shoulders,  and  of  course  (he  chests,  are  shallow  and 
the  legs  long;  but  comparatively  few  know  how  ra- 
pidly the  powers  of  draught  of  any'  animal  mecha- 
nically decrease  with  the  inert  asing  length  of  the  legs, 
comparatively  with  the  depth  of  the  shoulders  and 
body.  If  a  horse,  proportioned  as  English  horses 
now  generally  are,  be  sixteen  hands  high,  his  fore 
legs,  measured  from  the  elbow  joint,  will  be  about 
three  feet,  or  nine  hands  high,  and  his  shoulder  about 
two  feet  four  inches,  or  seven  hands  high.  If  such  a 
horse  be  able  to  raise,  by  means  of  a  cord  passed  over 
a  pulley,  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds,  another  horse 
similar  to  that  in  every  other  respect,  except  that  of 
having  ils  legs  eight  inches  shorter,  would,  on  account 
of  the  mechanical  advantage  of  its  form,  be  able  to 
raise  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  one  fourth 
more,  with  considerable  less  exertion;  for  his  power 
would  increase  with  the  diminished  length  of  his 
legs,  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  power  of 


the  weight  upon  the  longer  arms  of  the  steelyards  is 
increased  by  being  made  to  recede  from  the  point  of 
suspension:  and  if  ihe  length  of  the  leg  of  such 
horse,  comparatively  with  the  depth  of  the  shoulder, 
were  further  diminished,  its  power  would  increase  in 
an  accumulating  ratio.  The  enormous  strength  of  a 
bull  of  mature  age,  affords  familiar  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  these  positions;  and  I  doubt  much  whether 
the  offspring  of  a  Norwegian  pony,  and  a  strong  and 
low  draught  mare,  would  not  be  found  capable  of 
drawing  a  heavier  weight  up  hill,  to  any  considerable 
distance,  than  the  largest  horse  of  the  ordinary  form 
and  proportion;  whilst  it  would  not,  probably,  exceed 
two-thirds  of  its  weight,  nor  require  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  quantity  of  food;  and  it  would  possess  much 
more  activity,  and  be  much  less  subject  to  accidents. 
And  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  more  perfect 
animals,  for  supplying  mankind  with  food,  may  gene- 
rally be  obtained  by  cross-breeding  from  females  of 
small,  and  male  animals  of  large  size,  than  from  any 
breed  of  fixed  and  permanent  habits,  relatively  to 
size." 

HORTZCUI.TURI:. 


f  (From  the  Magazine  of  Gardening  &  Botany.) 
ON   THE   FORMATION    OF   KITCHEN 
GARDENS. 

If  there  is  one  department  of  gardening  more  use- 
ful than  another,  it  is  that,  the  special  object  of  which 
is  the  production  and  cultivation  of  those  vegetables 
which  contributes  so  largely  to  the  support  of  man. 
The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, the  prince  and  the  pea- 
sant, are  alike  indebted  to  this  branch  of  horticulture 
for  the  larger  and  more  wholesome  portion  of  their 
sustenance;  to  all,  a  garden  is  possessed  of  a  certain 
degree  of  importance,  and  all  have  an  interest  in  giv- 
ing to  it  as  high  a  degree  of  cultivation  as  possible, 
in  order  the  better  to  supply  their  wants.  The  culi- 
nary garden  is  of  importance  to  the  public,  particu- 
larly in  large  cities;  and  where  a  proper  spirit  of  im- 
provement has  been  abroad,  we  will  find  their  en- 
virons occupied  chiefly  by  market  gardens,  which, 
independently  of  their  furnishing  the  tables  of  the  in- 
habitants with  most  wholesome  food,  afford  an  honest 
occupation  and  the  means  of  support  to  a  large  class 
of  the  population:  they  are  thus  doubly  beneficial. 

Important  as  the  formation  of  gardens  is  to  those 
"who  dwell  in  cities,"  it  is  not  less  so  to  the  farmer. 
Every  farm-house,  every  cottage  should  have  a  gar- 
den (larger  or  smaller  according  to  tlie  means  of  the 
owner)  attached  to  it.  The  necessity  of  a  garden,  is 
not,  I  believe,  generally  disputed;  I  am  aware  that 
almost  every  farm-house  has  a  garden  of  some  sort; 
but  there  lies  the  difficulty; — it  is  in  reality  a  garden 
of  some  sort,  and  unfortunately,  not  always  of  the 
right  sort.  The  farmer  generally  appears  to  think  a 
garden  beneath  his  notice:  he  leaves  Ihe  care  of  it 
"to  the  women" — an  arrangement  which  would  an- 
swer admirably  well,  if  he  would  only  provide  the 
"woman"  with  the  means  of  attending  properly  to  the 
duty  thus  delegated  to  her.  This  negligence  is  preju- 
dical  to  the  farmer's  interests  as  well  as  to  his  com- 
forts and  enjoyments.  The  necessity  of  having  a 
garden  being  acknowledged,  the  choice  rests  between 
having  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one.  A  garden  will  al- 
ways well  repay  the  attention  and  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  provided  that  attention  be  properly  directed  and  the 
labor  rightly  applied.  An  English  writer*  has  the 
following  remarks  on  the  utility  of  cottagers'  gardens, 
and  the  same  will  apply  on  a  varied  scale  to  the 
gardens  of  our  farmers. 

"Every  house  in  the  country,"  says  he,  "should 
have  a  spacious  garden,  as  the  land  will  thus  produce 
more  human  sustenance  than  in  any  common  course 
of  agriculture.  The  usual  garden  plants  cultivated, 
are  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  French  or  kidney 
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beans,  broccoli,  savoys,  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  beets, 
apinach,  lettuce,  and  many  sorts  of  pot-herbs  and  sa- 
lads. A  garden  should  be  well  fenced,  and  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  cast  winds,  and  the  hedge  rows 
and  corners  should  be  planted  with  useful  fruit  trees. 
A  laborer's  garden  should  be  from  a  quarter  to  half 
an  acre.  Those  sorts  of  apples  and  pears  which  keep 
sound  for  a  length  of  lime,  should  be  planted  as  well 
as  those  for  present  use;  together  with  gooseberries, 
currants;  and  damsons,  and  other  plums; — such  arti- 
cles would,  in  pies,  be  a  cheap  and  wholesome  food 
for  children,  and  might,  at  times,  turn  to  good  account 
for  sale.  Suppose  a  laborer's  garden  of  half  an  acre, 
thrown  into  two  equal  lots,  the  one  for  garden  vege- 
tables, the  other  for  wheat  alternately;  let  the  garden 
lot  be  again  divided  into  two,  the  one  half  for  potatoes, 
the  other  half  for  garden  vegetables.  The  whole  might 
be  cultivated  with  the  spade  and  hoe,  without  loss  of 
time,  by  doing  a  little  every  day,  morning  and  eve- 
ning: and  in  hoeing  and  weeding  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren might  assist.  By  this  plan,  there  would  be  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre,  potatoes,  which  might  produce 
forty  bushels;  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  wheat  (drilled 
and  hand-hoed)  might  produce  eight  bushels;  and  a 
hog  might  be  kept  from  May  to  Christmas  on  the 
refuse  of  the  garden  and  wash,  and  fatten  after  har- 
vest with  boiled  potatoes  and  bran.  The  sliaw  of 
the  wheat  would  furnish  the  hog  with  litter,  and 
manure  for  the  garden  would  be  produced.  From 
these  resources  many  family  comforts  might  be  deri- 
ved," &,c.  &.C. 

In  the  hope  of  being  useful  in  spreading  the  prac- 
tice of  gardening  on  just  and  true  principles,  I  will 
offer  some  hints  on  the  formation  of  culinary  gardens, 
which  1  hope  will  be  found  useful  not  only  to  market 
gardeners  and  others,  but  to  farmers  and  farmers' 
wires  in  the  country. 

Asa  preliminary,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  "what- 
ever is  worth  doing  at  allls  worth  doing  well."  It 
requires  but  little  more  outlay  either  of  money  or  la- 
bor, in  the  beginning,  to  make  a  good  garden  than  to 
make  a  bad  ime,  and  it  will  cost  less  in  the  end.  If 
there  be  any  failh  in  figures,  or  truth  in  arithmetic, an 
article  which  will  cost  §5,  and  last  twelve  months,  is 
cheaper  than  one  which  costs  but  p  and  will  last  but 
four  or  at  most  si.t  months.  So  it  is  with  a  garden: 
make  it  right  at  first, — spare  no  labor  nor  expense  to 
make  it  well,  and  it  will  endure;  but  if  you  begin 
wrong,  or  do  the  work  negligently,  you  lose  both  your 
time,  your  money  and  your  labor,*  and  will  at  length 
be  obliged  to  begin  all  over  again.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  "vexation  of  spirit"  which  costs  a  man  more  than 
all  the  rest. 

The  first  point  is  to  make  choice  of  a  situation  — 
provided,  always,  that  a  choice  is  to  be  had;  for 
sometimes  ihe  situation  of  the  house  or  some  other 
circumstance,  will  take  away  that  choice,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  "locale"  the  garden  to  suit  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  where  a  chuic:?  is  to  be  had,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  fi.x  upon  a  favurable  situation; 
for  on  that  depends  the  prospect  of  luxuriant  and  pro- 
fitable crops.  It  is  even  of  more  importance  than 
choosing  a  rich  soil;  for  if  the  soil  be  poor  and  the 
situation  good,  Iheformcr  inconvenience  may  be  reme- 
died, but  if  the  situation  be  bad,  the  defect  is  irreme- 
diable. The  kitchen  garden  should  ba  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  dwelling  house:  but  it  should  not  be 
cooped  up  amongst  buildings  and  outhouses  of  every 
k.nd,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Farmers  generally 
will  find  it  best  to  have  their  gardens  adjoining  their 
houses,  as  these  are  for  the  most  part  plain  an^d  sim- 
ple; but  in  the  country  seats  of  the  wealthy,  where 
the  principal  dwelling  has  many  offices,  Reattached, 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  culinary  garden 


"  There  is  a  French  proverb  which  says,  in  substance 
that  in  the  attempt  to  wash  a  negro  white,  you  lose 
three  things,  viz.  "your  time,  your  labor  and  your 
soap."  It  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  working  a  gar- 
den originally  formed  on  wrong  principles. 


situated  at  some  distance  from  the  mansion  house;  it 
will  not  then  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
pleasure  ground,  which  the  proprietor  will  be  more  at 
liberty  to  dispose  in  such  a  manner  as  his  tastes  and 
circumstances  will  suggest,  without  neglecting  or 
disparaging  the  more  useful  department. 

In  chousing  a  situation,  due  regard  should  be  had  to 
shelter;  a  certain  degree  of  which  is  necessary;  it 
renders  Ihe  garden  warmer  and  protects  it  from  cut- 
ting winds,  which  are  productive  of  much  injury. 
Should  the  spot  where  the  garden  is  to  be  placed  be 
exposed  to  inclement  winds  trom  any  quarter,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  planting  trees,  which  may  afford  a 
shelter  from  these  troublesome  visitors.  Of  course, 
as  the  object  is  to  procure  shelter  as  soon  as  possible, 
trees  of  rapid  growth  are  obviously  preferable.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  run  into  an  extreme 
and  overshade  the  ground  by  lofty  trees;  in  planting 
the  trees  for  shelter,  therefore,  it  will  be  best  to  plant 
them  at  some  distance  from  the  b.jundary  of  the  gar- 
den. VVherevera  situation  can  be  had,  already  pro- 
tected by  nature,  it  must  not  be  neglected,  for  a  natural 
shelter  is  always  belter  than  an  artificial  one:  such 
natural  shelter  may  be  caused  by  the  form  or  situation 
of  the  ground.  But  if  recourse  must  be  had  to  an 
artificial  one,  let  it  be  attended  to  soon.  The  earth 
should  be  well  trenched  and  trees  planted  immediate- 
ly. The  Sycamore  or  Bultonwood  may  answer  very 
well,  as  it  grows  freely:  poplars  are  of  yet  more  rapid 
growth,  but  they  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their 
long  straggling  roots:  if  used  at  all,  care  should  be 
taken  that  these  voracious  appendages  do  not  interfere 
with  the  borders.  To  these  may  be  added  trees  of 
slower  growth  and  greater  durability,  as  oaks  and 
elms;  the  chestnut  also  may  be  introduced  advanta- 
geously,as  it  would  undersuch  treatment  attain  alarge 
size,  and  produce  fruit  of  superior  quality;  which  is 
certainly  an  object,  when  it  often  sells  from  jJS  to  $6 
per  bushel.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  best 
shelter  for  winter  is  formed  by  evergreen  trees,  as 
they  retain  their  leaves:  a  large  proportion  of  them 
should  therefore  be  distributed  amongst  the  other 
trees,  and  when  they  have  attained  a  proper  size, 
some  of  the  deciduous  trees  may  bo  cut  out,  and  if  a 
few  only  of  the  finest  of  the  latter  be  left  at  judicious 
intervals,  the  effect  will  be  highly  ornamental. 

The  distance  from  the  line  of  the  garden  at  which 
these  trees  should  be  planted,  must  be  regulated  by 
circumstances;  at  the  south  and  east  they  should  be 
as  far  removed  as  possible,  to  keep  their  shadows  out 
of  the  garden  during  the  winter. 

One  word,  more  as  regards  these  plantations;  be 
sure,  in  choosing  your  trees,  to  give  the  preference  to 
those  plants  winch  have  been  grown  from  seed,  before 
those  which  have  beert  raised  from  cuttings  or  layers, 
and  above  all,  from  suckers;  the  latter  having  always 
a  tendency,  (less  or  greater,  according  to  circum- 
stances,) to  an  irregular  growth;  whilst  the  former 
are  more  likely  to  assume  the  form  of  handsome 
trees. 

This  is  a  very  general  rule;  but  It  applies  in  a 
special  manner  to  evergreens.  It  is  well  known  that 
if  a  cedar  or  a  cypress  lo^e  its  central  terminal  branch, 
It  will  never  become  a  handsome  tree,  unless  the  cul- 
livalor  can  find  a  branch  so  situated  as  to  take  the 
place  of  the  regular  one;  a  matter  suflSciently  difficult. 
A  plant  raised  from  the  seed,  is  a  distinct  individual, 
has  its  own  proper  centre  and  will  griw  accordingly; 
whereas  all  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  layers'  or 
suckers,  are  merely  extensions  of  some  pre-existing 
individual,  and  consequently,  their  growth  is  more  or 
less  modified. 

I  find  1  have  rather  overstepped  my  limits,  and 
shall  therefore,  reserve  the  coniinuation  of  Ibis  subject 
for  another  paper,  where  1  shall  treat  of  situation  in 
regard  to  altitude,  aspect  and  soil,  and  probably  also 
of  the  formation  and  laying  out  of  the  garden. 

HoRTULANUS. 

Large  pears  should  be  tied  up  by  the  stock. 


RURAI.   EC0N01VE7. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
ON  CUTTING  WOOD  FOR  VARIOUS  USES. 
There  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  relative 
to  the  lime  of  the  year  most  proper  for  cutting  wood 
for  timber  or  fuel.  GooclseU's  Farmer  of  the  26th 
ult.  observes  "that  where  durability  is  the  object,  tim- 
ber should  be  cut  at  ihat  season  when  there  is  least 
sap  in  it,  say  in  February;  but  where  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  land,  and  the  timber  to  be  cut  is 
of  a  kind  likely  to  sprout,  then  it  is  desirable  to  have 
it  cut  when  there  is  most  sap  in  it,  as  that  not  only 
prevents  the  stumps  from  sprouting,  but  they  rot 
much  sooner  than  when  cut  in  February." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Goodsell  is  corroborated  by  a 
writer  for  the  JVew  York  Farmer,  in  a  communication 
re-published  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  10,  pp.  237, 
238.  In  this  it  is  stated,  "we  do  not  seem  sufficient- 
ly aware  of  the  range  of  expansion  and  contraction 
of  green  and  growing  wood,  or  the  extent  of  variation 
in  bulk  expanded  and  contracted  by  heat  and  cold. 
When  occupying  the  least  space  the  wood  is  of 
course  most  dense  and  compact,  and  it  has  then  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  sap  in  it.  More  than  fifty 
years  ago  my  lather  had  occasion  for  a  barn  floor,  for 
use  in  winter,  the  British  having  been  so  managed 
that  the  farmers  of  the  north  could  return  to  their 
farms,  on  doing  which  his  was  destitute  of  a  barn 
floor.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  as  the  only  alternative, 
he  cut  down — felled  as  the  paper  farmers  say,  large 
red  oak  trees,  had  them  sawed  into  two  and  a  half 
inch  planks,  and  laid  his  floor,  perfectly  green,  ex- 
pecting to  lay  them  over  again  when  they  got  season- 
ed and  shrunk  as  he  supposed  they  would  do.  This 
was  all  done  in  the  severe  cold  of  a  northern  winter, 
and  that  floor  has  never  yet  been  overhauled,  nor 
have  the  planks  opened  a  seam.  The  sap  was  all  in 
its  winter  quarters  in  the  roots  under  the  blanketing 
of  the  muck,  and  of  course  could  not  be  in  the  tree, 
which  was  compacted  into  the  smallest  possible 
space.  The  hoops  of  winter,  in  these  days,  were 
driven  with  tremendous  force. 

"From  all  these  considerations,  and  facts,  (I  could 
cite  muliiiudes  of  similar  facts,)  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  proper  time  to  cut  wood  for  timber  is 
when  the  sap  is  least  in  quantity  in  such  wood,  and 
when  this  is  least  likely  to  lead  to  a  fermentation. 
The  more  saccharine  matter  it  has  in  it,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  lead  to  this  process,  as  well  as  general- 
ly, the  more  sap.  The  sugar  maple,  which  abounds 
in  this  quality,  if  cut  immediately  after  the  growth 
of  wood  of  the  year  and  stripped  of  its  bark,  becomes 
even  very  durable  as  fence  posts,  if  not  set  till 
thoroughly  seasoned.  The  same  is  also  true  of  hem- 
lock; and  several  other  kinds  of  wood,  but  they  must 
be  well  seasoned,  before  set  into  the  ground,  as  all 
fence  posts  should  be.  When  wood  occupies  its 
least  possible  space,  it  is  a  good  time  to  cut  it  both 
for  fuel  and  limber." 

'I'he  lute  Cul.  Pickering,  in  an  essay  on  "The 
Felling  of  Trees  for  Timber,"  published  in  the  New 
England  Fanner,  vol.  1  page  17.  give  certain  facts 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  "the  best  lime  for  fell- 
ins:  timber  trees,  for  durabiUly,  teas  when  their  sap 
was  vigorously  Jioioing:'  Other  wriiers,  too  numer- 
ous to  be  here  quoled,  have  also  recommended  May 
and  June,  as  the  pioper  months  for  cutting  down 
limber  trees,  where  durability  is  the  object.  We 
will,  however,  quote  another  passage  from  Cul.  Pick- 
ering's e.ssay  above  referred  to. 

"Accident  threw  in  my  way  the  late  Oliver  Evan's 
'book  on  the  construclion  of  mills,'  to  which  was 
subjoined  a  treatise  of  a  Mr.  Elliot,  a  millwright,  on 
the  same  subject.  Turning  over  some  of  the  leaves 
of  this  treatise,  I  lighted  on  the  passage  in  which 
the  author  directed  hickory  timber,  intended  for  the 
cogs  of  wheels,  to  be  cut  when  the  sap  was  i-unning^ 
that  they  might  iwt  become  powder  post." 
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Col.  Pickering  adverts  to  the  case  of  "a  farmer,  the 
well  pule  (or  sweej))  of  whose  well  happened  to  break 
at  a  very  busy  time,  and  to  supply  ils  place  he  cut 
down  the  first  small  tree,  which  came  to  hand;  and 
this  was  a  ivhile  birch.  Thesap  then  running  freely, 
he  put  up  his  pole,  and  it  lasted  seventeen  years. 
Had  lie  put  it  up  with  the  bark  on,  it  would,  proba- 
bly, have  rotted  in  a  year;  llic  closeness  of  tite  bark 
would  have  prevented  the  escape  of  thesap.  A  close 
coat  of  paint  laid  on  unseasoned  wood  operates  like 
the  close  birch  bark,  by  confining  the  sap,  and  hasten- 
ing the  decay." 

Dryness  Is  favorable,  and  moisture  unfavorable  to 
the  durability  of  timber.  Green  and  growing  timber 
has  less  moisture  in  winter  than  in  spring  or  summer; 
but  its  pores  being  less  open  in  cold  than  in  warm 
weather,  it  cannot  so  well  become  dry  before  it  be- 
comes rotten.  But  in  spring,  summer,  and  perliap.s 
the  forepart  of  autumn,  the  pores  of  green  wood  are 
comparatively  open,  the  moisture  more  easily  exudes 
or  escapes,  provided  said  pores  are  not  sealed  by  the 
bark.  If  one  wishes  to  cut  wood,  and  proposes  to  let 
it  lie,  without  being  deprived  of  its  bark,  winter  is 
his  time  with  reference  to  durability.  But  if  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strip  the  bark  from  the  tree,  the  time  when 
the  bark  peels  most  easily,  will,  we  believe,  be  the 
season  in  which  other  things  being  eyual,  the  timber 
will  endure  longest. 

If  it  is  wished  that  when  wood  is  cut,  the  tree  may 
sprout,  and  reproduce  another  cutting  of  timber  or 
fire  wood,  it  is  best  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  Gen. 
Newhall,  of  Lynfield,  Mass.  who  observed  as  (id- 
lows: 

"Having  woodland,  from  which  I  have  cut,  annu- 
ally, for  several  years  past,  from  twenty  to  fifty  cords 
of  wood,  it  has  been  my  practice  to  have  it  cut  at  the 
timt  and  in  the  manner  that  would  best  insure  a  strong 
and  vigorous  growth  of  sprouts.  To  efTect  this  pur- 
pose, I  never  allow  a  tree  to  bo  cut  till  after  the 
autumnal  frosts  have  caused  the  leaves  to  fall,  and  the 
sap  to  descend  to  the  roots,  nor  later  in  the  vernal  sea- 
son than  the  month  of  April.  The  manner  of  cut- 
ting, is  to  leave  the  stumps  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  from  which  the  suckers 
are  much  more  strong  and  vigorous,  and  less  liable  to 
be  injured  by  high  winds,  than  a  growth  from  stumps 
cut  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high,  as  is  the  practice 
of  some. 

"Pursuing  this  course,  I  have  never  been  disap- 
pointed; and  have  now  on  land  from  which  trees 
were  cut  in  the  midst  of  winter,  a  growth  of  sprouts, 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  promising  appearance. 

"Respecting  large  trees,  the  growth  of  centuries, 
cut  them  at  whatever  season  you  please,  there  is 
scarcely  one  stump  in  a  thousand  that  will  produce 
suckers. 

"In  community  where  fuel  is  an  expensive  ar- 
ticle, every  proprietor  of  woodland  should  manage 
it  in  such  a  way,  as  not  only  to  be  profitable  to  him- 
self, but,  as  shall  preserve  the  growth  for  the  genera- 
tion to  come." — JV.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  iO.p.  9. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
MANAGEMENT  OF  WOOD  LANDS. 

Few  persons  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  woodland  to  a  country.  Wood  is  not 
only  useful  for  fuel,  timber,  tools,  &c.;  but  without 
it  the  continent  of  America  would  be  as  barren  as  the 
deserts  of  Africa.  Trees  protect  cattle  and  other 
useful  animals  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun, 
prevent  or  moderate  the  oflTecls  of  heat  and  drought 
on  the  soil,  produce  moisture  and  vital  air  by  transpi- 
ration of  the  leaves,  regulate  and  soften  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate,  and  arc  indispensable,  not  only  tn 
the  comfort  and  civilization,  but  to  the  existence  of 
human  beings.  A  world  without  a  sun,  or  an  earth 
without  an  almosphiTe,  would  scarcely  be  more  into- 
lerable or  uninhal)ilable,  than  a  country  without  trees. 

A  farmer  might  almost  as  well  be  without  a  wife,  as 
without  a  wood  lot.     "In  clearing  farms  in  a  new 
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country,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  preserving  a 
perpetual  forest.  Some  have  mistaken  their  interest 
so  much,  as  not  to  leave  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land 
uncleared;  so  Ihat  they  are  put  to  the  disagreeable 
necessity,  either  of  buying  their  fire  wood,  or  else  of 
going,  perhaps,  some  miles  after  it.  That  part  of  a 
farm  should  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  which  is 
least  adapted  by  nature  for  tillage  or  grass.  Land 
which  is  swampy  with  a  very  thin  soil  over  a  sandy 
bottom:  land  that  is  rocky  and  r.iountainous,  or 
which  will  but  poorly  bear  a  dry  season,  or  even  the 
most  sandy  or  gravelly  heights,  or  sleep  declivities 
which  cannot  be  ploughed,  may  ans-A'er  well  for  a 
forest.  Forest  trees  having  lung  roots,  some  of 
which  penetrate  deeply,  may  find  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, in  places  whore  corn  and  jrass  cannot  he  culti- 
vated to  advantage.  iSo  that  it  is  very  bad  ecunomy, 
to  suiier  any  sucli  i)lace  to  be  destitute  of  growing 
trees.  For  if  they  do  not  produce  wood,  they  are  in 
a  manner  useless.  Or,  if  they  produce  grass,  trees 
will  not  hurt  them  for  pasturage,  but  in  some  cases 
make  it  better. 

"The  quantity  of  ground  that  should  be  set  apart 
for  this  use,  must  vary  according  to  the  largeness  of 
the  farm  it  belongs  to,  and  according  to  the  demand 
for  wood,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of 
the  climate.  If  the  climate  be  hot,  the  forest  may  be 
smaller. 

"Some  intelligent  farmers  in  this  country,  have 
thought  they  could  make  a  Int  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
acres,  answer  the  purpose  of  supporting  one  constant 
kitchen  fire.  But  it  certainly  will  nut,  unless  the 
Soil  be  uncommonly  fruitful,  and  the  trees  be  such  as 
are  of  the  quickest  growth.  Jf  land  be  poor  and  drv, 
it  will  requires  twenty  acres  or  more,  to  supply  one 
single  fire,  and  keep  the  stor;k  of  trees  undiminish- 
ed."* It  is,  however,  a  very  easy  miitler,  by  the 
use  of  stoves  for  cooking,  and  warming  rooms,  to  ef- 
fect these  objects  with  one  third  of  the  fuel  generally 
used,  when  Dr.  Deane  wrote. 

In  some  cases,  it  may  be  found  more  profitable  to 
keep  tolerably  good  land  in  wood,  than  in  any  other 
cultivation.  This  will  depend  on  the  vicinity  to  some 
market  town  .  or  some  place  where  wood  can  be  sold 
at  a  good  price. 

To  thicken  a  forest,  or  to  prevent  its  becoming  too 
thin,  cattle  should  be  kept  out  of  it  at  all  seasons. — 
The  seeds  or  cuttings  of  trees  of  rapid  growth,  should 
also  beset  or  planted  in  every  part,  which  has  become 
destitute  of  growing  wood.  If  woodland  be  allowed 
to  become  so  thin  that  the  sun  can  get  in  and  cause 
the  ground  to  be  covered  with  a  sward  pf  grass,  this 
will  prevent  the  further  growth  of  young  timbe;;  and 
in  this  way  the  ground  eventually  becomes  stripped  of 
all  its  growth.  • 

Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine  remarks  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  shoots  from  the  stools  or  stumps  of 
forest  trees  may  either  become  crooked  branches  .of 
little  use  except  tor  fuel,  or  beautiful  and  straight  tim- 
ber trees,  according  as  the  old  trees  may  be  cut  over 
close  by  the  surface  or  one  foot  above  it.  The  closer 
the  stump  is  cut  to  the  ground,  the  straiter  the  suck- 
ers or  sprouts.  This  important  fiict  ought  to  be  fami- 
liar to  every  owner  of  a  wood  lot,  and  constantly 
kept  in  mind  by  the  gardener  in  pruning  fruit  trees. 

in  applying  the  axe  to  a  w  ood  lot,  which  the  owner 
would  wish  to  perpetuate  by  a  series  of  reproductions, 
the  best  method  is  to  cut  down  every  tree  as  far  as 
you  proceed.  This  will  give  the  sprouts  from  the 
stumps,  and  oilier  young  trees  the  advantages  of  a 
free  circulation  of  the  air  and  a  fair  exposure  to  the 
sun.  But  if  some  of  the  large  trees  are  left,  the 
shoots  which  spring  up  from  the  stumps  of  the  others 
will  languish  beneath  their  shade. 

A  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  of  forest  trees, 
written  by  the  Hon.  J.  Welles,  published  originally 
in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository,  may 
be  luund  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  i.  p.  Si9. 

'  Deano's  New  England  Farmer. 


(From  the  Vermont  Chronicle.) 

WINTER  BUTTER. 

Messrs.  Richards  &  Tracv.— With  this,  I  hand 
each  ot  you  three  samples  of  butler,  made  within 
two  miles  from  your  office,  on  the  davs  followinir, 
VIZ.  Nu.  1  on  the  third,  No.  2  on  the  ninth,  and  No 
3  on  the  17ih  of  Nov.  I8J2. 

Though  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  chanced  to  see 
so  good  butler  made  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is 
no  vam  or  boastful  desire  that  prompts  me  to  exhibit 
these  samples.  My  only  object  is  to  communicate, 
with  your  leave,  and  through  your  columns,  to  the 
public,  what  I  consider  as  a  discovery  in  the  art  of 
making  butter,  and  to  verify  in  pari  what  I  commu- 
nicate, by  an  exhibition  of  the  resiilts  of  the  experi- 
ments already  made. 

Without  further  introduction,  I  will  state  the  pro- 
cess; and  1  hope  it  is  not  the  worse  for  being  simple. 
It  is  this— place  the  cream  in  an  iron  kettle,  over  a 
clear  fire,  bring  it  near  but  not  quite  to  a  boiling  heat. 
In  doing  this,  observe  two  things.  I.  To  stir  the 
cream  Irequently,  but  not  while  over  the  fire.  It 
more  readily  imbibes  smoke  when  stirred  than  when 
at  rest.  2.  To  skim  off  all  the  froth"  that  may  rise 
while  heating,  .\fier  thus  heating,  stirring  and  skim- 
ming, remove  the  cream  and  put  it  into  a  stone  churn, 
and  set  it  away  where  it  will  not  freeze,  and  let  it  re- 
main till  the  next  day.  Then  bring  it  towards  the 
fire,  and  gradually  and  slightly  warm  it,— turning  the 
churn  around  occasionally.  It  jg  then  churned  with 
a  unilbrm  and  rather  animated  motion,  but  with  no 
violence.  The  butter  will  appear  in  about  25  mi- 
nutes after  the  churning  commences.  That  was  the 
time  occupied,  as  we  conjecture,  in  churning,  on  the 
said  3d  and  9lh  of  November.  On  the  l7th  the  time, 
we  know,  was  only  23  minutes. 

You  will  observe  that  samples  No.  2  and  3,  are  as 
yellow  as  June  butter;  and  though  the  peculiar  rich 
flavor  ot  .lune  butler  may  be  wanting,  still  there  is 
nobitter  or  unpleasant  taste  in  either  sample.  Please 
to  observe  also,  that  Nos.  2  and  3  have  a  waxy  quali- 
ty and  appearance,  peculiar  to  good  butter. 

The  reason  why  No.  1,  though  made  earliest  in 
the  season,  is  not  as  yellow  and  waxy  as  No.  2  and 
3,  we  conjecture  to  be  this— that  No.  1  was  warmed 
rather  too  much  at  the  time  of  cluirnino-. 

I  milked  but  two  cows  during  the  time  mentioned, 
and  was  only  able,  after  supplying  our  demands  for 
milk,  to  set  about  li  quarts  of  milk  each  day  for 
cream.  I  did  not  weigh  the  butler,  but  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  quantity  was  materially  al- 
tered by  the  new  mode  of  making.  The  cows  were 
fed  on  fiost-bitten  grass,  hay,  and  stalks  with  a  small 
allowanceof  pumpkinsor  potatoes  night  and  morning. 
The  cream  churned  on  the  3d  had  not  been  frozen, 
but  the  grass  on  which  the  cow  fed  had  been  frozen. 
That  churned  on  the  9th  had  been  partially  frozen, 
and  that  churned  of  the  17th  had    been  all  frozen. 

A.  B. 
P.S.  JVov.  22,  1832.— Since  writing  the  above, 
the  experiment  of  makingbutter  by  heating  the  cream, 
as  above  mentioned  has  been  this  day  again  repeated, 
with  entire  success.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
observe  that,  probably  many  things  in  the  process 
described  might  be  varied  without  injury,  and  per- 
haps with  advantage.  I  conjecture  lliat  the  secret 
lies  in  removing  the  froth. 


Fon  Sore  Throat. — Put  a  half  pound  of  figs  in- 
to a  quart  of  water,  and  boil  it  to  a  pint — then  open 
and  strain  the  figs.  Add  two  table  spoonsful  of  yest, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  honey.  Gargle  the  throat 
with  this  liquid  and  the  cure  is  certain. 


•It  may  be  that  it  is  the  froth  which  occasions  all 
the  trouble  in  the  usual  way  of  making  butter  in  win- 
ter. If  mixed  with  skimmed  milk,  this  froth  is  said  to 
make  good  "shortening." 


No.  48.— Vol.  15.] 
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HOUSE  SERV^ANT'S  DIRECTORY. 

[We  have  recently  received  a  small  volume,  of 
wliicli  the  above  is  the  gist  uf  the  tiile;  the  whole  of 
vvhicli,  IhoOgl)  long  eiiuugh  for  a  preface,  we  give 
below.  It  purports  to  be  a  code  of  directions  to  house 
servants,  wiitlen  by  one  of  their  own  profession.  At 
all  events  the  directions  are  excellent,  and  perhaps 
quite  as  uselul  and  even  instruetive  lo  most  families 
who  ennpluy  servants,  as  to  servants  themselves. 
Under  this  impression  we  have  determined  to  make 
occasional  e.\iracts  from  the  book  for  onr  miscella- 
neous page,  and  we  begin  with  the  author's  intro- 
duction.] 

r/ie  HocsE  Serv.vnt's  Directory,  or  a  Mouilor 
for  Private  fmniiies:  comprising  Mills  on  the  ur- 
rangemctit  and  performance  of  servants''  'Wor,\\  with 
general  rules  for  setting  out  tables  and  sideboards 
ill  first  order;  the  art  of  waiting,  in  all  its  brandies: 
and  likeivisc  how  to  conduct  lirgc  and  small  par- 
ties with  order;  with  general  direclionsfor  placing 
on  table  all  kinds  of  joints,  fish,  fowl,  (,-c.;  uilh 
full  inslnieliiMS  for  cteniiing  plate,  brass,  steel, 
glass,  mahogany;  and  likewise  all  kinds  of  patent 
and  common  tumps:  observations  on  servants'  be- 
haviour to  their  employers;  and  iipivards  of  one 
hundred  various  and  useful  receipts,  chiefiy  compiled 
for  the  use  of  house  servants;  and  identically  tnade 
to  suit  the  manners  and  cusloms  of  families  in  the 
United  States.  Bv  Robkrt  Roberts.  U'ith 
friendly  advice  to  cooks  and  heads  of  families;  and 
complete  directions  how  to  burn  Lehigh  coal. 

IMRODtJCTION. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  address  myself  lo  my 
young  friends  Joseph  and  David,  as  they  are  now 
about  entering  into  gentlemen's  service,  which  they 
will  find  in  course  of  time  a  very  critical  station  for 
them  to  fulfil  in  its  proper  order;  therefore  1  most 
sincerely  inlreat  them  to  practice  and  study  these  few 
directions  and  observations,  which  I  have  laid  down 
in  the  following  pages,  for  their  benefit  and  instruc- 
tion, likewise  for  the-benefit  of  those  families  whom 
they  may  have  the  lionor  to  serve. 

Resides  there  are  many  young  inen  who  are  in 
good  situations  at  present,  but  who  oftentimes  are  de- 
ficient of  several  of  those  branches  that  are  requisite 
tor  a  perfect  servant  to  understand;  I  therefore  have 
a  sincere  wish  lo  serve  all  those  who  are  in  tliat  ca- 
pacity of  earning  an  honest  living,  and  perhaps  are 
not  perl'ect  in  the  several  branches  of  their  business, 
which  in  this  station  t!iey  are  expected  to  perform 
without  being  ordered  by  the  lady  of  the  family. 
There  are  many  young  men  who  live  out  in  families, 
who,  I  am  sorry  lo  say,  do  not  know  how  lo  begin 
their  work  in  proper  order  unless  being  drove  by  the 
lady  of  the  family,  from  one  thing  to  another,  which 
keeps  them  continually  in  a  bustle,  and  their  work  is 
never  done. 

There  is  no  servant  that  can  keep  from  being  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  that  has  not  a  regular  rule  for  his 
work,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  disagreeable  it 
must  be  for  the  lady,  who  has  to  tell  them  every 
thing  thai  she  wants  to  be  done.  It  was  merely  for 
this  idea,  that  the  author  of  this  look  in  hand  to  lay 
before  the  public  those  general  rules  and  directions  for 
servants  to  go  by,  as  shall  give  satisfaction  to'  their 
employer.^,  and  gain  a  good  reputation  for  themselves. 
And  it  is  my  moit  earnest  wish  to  give  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  my  power,  every  instruction  that  is  re- 
quisite for  a  house  servant  to  understand. 

Now,  my  young  friends,  you  must  consider  that  to 
live  in  a  gentleman's  family  as  a  house  servant,  is  a 
station  that  will  seem  wholly  different  from  any  thing, 
I  presume,  that  ever  you  have  been  acquainted  with; 
this  station  of  life  comprises  comforts,  privileges,  and 
pleasures,  which  are  to  be  found  in  but  few  other  sta- 


tions in  which  you  may  enter;  and  on  the  other  hand 
many  diflicnllies,  trials  of  lempei,  &.C.,  more  perhajis 
than  ill  any  other  station  in  which  you  might  enter, 
in  a  difTereiit  slate  of  life.  Therefore,  my  young 
friends,  when  you  hire  yourself  to  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man, yuitr  lime  or  your  ability  is  no  l-jnger  your  own, 
but  ycur  employer's:  therefore  lliey  have  a  claim  on 
them  whenever  they  choose  to  call  for  them:  and  my 
sincere  advice  to  you  is,  always  lo  study  lo  give  gene- 
ral satisfaction  to  your  employers,  and  by  so  doing  you 
are  sure  to  gain  credit  hir  yourself. 

Now,  Joseph,  I  am  going  lo  make  a  few  observa- 
tions to  you. — In  the  first  place,  my  young  friend,  the 
various  stations  of  life  are  appointed  by  that  Supreme 
lieing,  who  is  ilie  giver  of  all  goodness;  therefore 
every  station  that  he  aUows  us  to  fulfil,  is  useful  and 
honorable  in  their  dilTurent  degrees:  for  instance,  we 
find  from  history  and  holy  writ,  that  domestic  ser- 
vants have  frequcnlly  been  intrusted  w-illi  matters  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  their  employers.  Of  this 
we  have  a  memorable  instance  of  your  namesake 
Joseph,  who  was  sold  by  his  brethren  to  the  Ishmael- 
ites,  and  bought  by  Poliphar  to  be  his  domestic  ser- 
vant, and  in  this  capacity  Joseph  acquitted  himself 
w-ith  honesty  and  integrity,  and  his  master  saw  tliat 
the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that  the  Lord  prospered 
all  that  was  about  him;  and  the  Lord  blessed  the 
Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's  sake.  And  he  left  all 
that  he  had  in  Joseph's  care,  and  he  knew  not  aught 
he  had,  save  the  bread  that  he  did  eat. —  Genesis, 
chap.  39th.  I  might  mention  in  another  instance, 
the  fidelily  of  IMordecai,  who,  in  his  capacity  as  a 
porter  to  king  Ahasuerus,  saved  that  monarch  from 
the  violent  hands  of  his  two  chamberlains. 

Happy,  my  young  friends,  are  those  families  that 
have  servants  who  study  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
their  employers,  and  who  in  return  do  the  same  by 
them!  The  kind  admonitions  of  a  good  and  affection- 
ale  mistress  or  master  should  always  be  listened  lo 
with  respect  and  obedience,  for  the  wise  man  saith, 
"As  an  ear-ring  of  gold,  so  is  a  wise  reproof  upon  an 
obedient  ear." — Prov.  xxiv.  12.  In  the  next  place, 
my  young:  friends,  you  may  perhaps  find  a  master  or 
mistress  who  may  act  unkindly  and  unjustly  towards 
you,  as  Laban  did  to  Jacob  his  servant  and  son-in- 
law;  but  if  you  do  your  duty  honestly  and  faithfully, 
depend  on  it  that  you  will  be  more  happy  in  your  in- 
tegrity than  your  employers  can  be  in  their  injustice; 
for  it  is  much  better  lo  be  oppressed  than  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  oppressor;  for  patience  is  very  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  due  time  will  be 
rewarded,  because  God  hath  promised  Ihat  it  sliall  be 
so;  and  when  have  his  promises  failed?  Jacob's 
master  shifted  and  shuffled  him  about  for  twenty 
years;  and  changed  his  wages  ten  difl'erent  times, 
yet  the  Lord  blessed  the  honest  and  upright  servant, 
because  he  liad  done  that  which  was  just  between  his 
master  and  himself.  Let  those  considerations,  my 
young  friends,  ever  stimulate  your  minds  to  truth 
and  faithfulness,  in  all  your  situations  through  lila, 
and  God  will  guide  and  prosper  you  in  all  your  under- 
takings. 

I  know  there  are  many  temptations  to  lead  young 
men  to  their  ruin;  but  you  should  be  very  cautious  of 
what  company  you  keep.  How  many  young  men  in 
our  station  of  life  have  come  lo  their  ruin  by  keeping 
bad  company,  and  neglecting  the  business  of  their 
employers;  so,  my  young  friends,  I  tell  ye  to  beware 
of  all  bad  habits,  such  as  drinking,  gambling,  swear- 
ing, telling  falsehoods,  and  wasting  your  time  when 
sent  out  on  the  business  of  your  employers;  for  this 
is  not  your  time  you  spend,  but  your  employer's,  for 
all  your  time  belongs  to  them. 

Remember,  my  young  friends,  that  your  cliaracter 
is  your  whole  fortune  through  life;  therefore  you 
must  watch  over  it  incessantly,  to  keep  it  from  ble- 
mish or  stain;  for  without  character  it  is  useless  to 
seek  after  any  respectable  service  whatever.  Nor 
can  I  wonder  at  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  the  minute 
inquiries  that  they  make,  in  every  point,  of  a  stran- 


ger's character.  How  many  instances  have  we  all 
heard  of  masters  being  robbed  by  dishonest  servants, 
and  their  very  existence  exposed  lo  imminent  danger 
Ihtougii  evil  connexions  being  formed,  unknown  lo 
them,  by  the  inmates  of  their  house.  Remember 
also,  th.-it  if  you  keep  company  with  those  whose 
character  is  not  of  the  best,  your  character  will  be 
censured  as  much  in  a  manner  as  though  you  were  as 
bad  as  lhem?elves;  fur  our  good  Saint  Paul  says,  that 
evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners;  for  the 
wicked  favor  the  wicked,  and  ihe  good  favor  the  good; 
neither  flatter  any  body,  nor  suffer  any  one  lo  flaller 
thee. 

There  are  a  few  more  things  which  I  shall  caution 
you  against.  Remember  always  lo  govern  thy  tongue 
and  passions,  when  thou  art  angry  with  any  person; 
for  anger  will  hurt  you  more  than  injury;  and  my 
kind  advice  lo  you  is,  never  to  be  a  slave  to  passion. 
Besides,  the  law  of  nature  forbids  us  lo  do  injury  lo 
one  another;  God  hath  given  nothing  lo  man  which 
can  be  compared  lo  reason  and  wisdom-  Always 
strive  to  relieve  those  who  are  in  distress,  if  it  is  in 
your  power,  for  the  christian  religion  not  only  com- 
mands us  lo  help  our  friends,  but  to  relieve  our  great- 
est enemies;  for  so  we  shall  make  them  our  friends; 
and  shall  promote  love,  and  kindness,  peace  and  good 
will  among  men.  It  concerns  all  men  to  help  the 
miserable.  It  is  the  property  of  a  little  mind  to  flat- 
ter the  rich;  for  flattery  can  hurt  nobody  but  whom  it 
pleases.  The  desire  of  riches,  glory,  and  pleasure, 
are  diseases  of  the  mind;  but  the  power  of  honesty  is 
so  great,  that  we  should  love  it  even  in  our  greatest 
enemy.  Virtue  procures  and  preserves  friendship, 
but  vice  produceth  hatred  and  quarrels. 

Now,  my  young  friends,  Joseph  and  David,  I  again 
for  the  last  time  most  sincerely  inlreat  you  both  to 
devote  your  attention  to  the  following  pages,  in  which 
I  have  laid  down  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
convenience  of  your  work,  and  the  fulfilment  of  your 
several  duties  to  your  employers,  as  from  my  owt> 
long  experience  as  a  house  servant  in  some  of  the  first 
families  in  England,  France,  and  America,  will  prove 
very  beneficial  to  you  and  the  public.  Not  that  I 
mean  to  offer  them  as  a  fixed  standard;  because  almost 
every  faraily  differs  in  the  execution  of  their  domestic 
afiairs,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  servant  to  do  things 
in  that  way  that  his  employers  like  best.  But  my 
idea  of  publishing  this  was  for  a  general  guide,  and  to 
afford  an  insight  into  matters  connected  with  gentle- 
men's families;  and  I  have  always  found  those  ar- 
rangements, which  I  have  prescribed  in  the  following 
pages,  very  satisfactory  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve.  But  it  is  true, 
I  have  had  many  difficulties  and  trials  of  temper  to 
encounter;  but  1  have  always  viewed  them  as  ap- 
pointed by  that  Supreme  Being  whose  goodness  is 
ever  bestowed  upon  those  who  bear  every  trial  and 
difiicully  with  patience  and  obedience. 

My  young  friends,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
dwelling  so  long  on  these  subjects;  but  many,  very 
many,  have  I  known  whose  prospects  in  early  life, 
and  all  their  enjoyments,  have  been  blasted  by  not  at- 
tending to  good  advice.  How  many  have  we  seen 
ffoing  about  the  city  like  vagabonds,  diseased  in  mind 
and  body,  and  mere  outcasts  from  all  respectable  so- 
ciety, and  a  burthen  lo  themselves,  therefore  I  sin. 
eerely  wish  that  my  young  friends  may  fulfil  their 
several  duties  with  honesty,  integrity,  and  due  respect 
to  their  employers  and  fellow  servants  in  general;  and 
I  shall  now  conclude  my  general  exhortations  for 
your  welfare,  and  enter  on  the  particular  statements 
respecting  your  domestic  duties,  Stc. 
The  following  curious  advertisement  appears  in 


the  Portland  Courier: 

For  sale,  or  to  give  away. — A  good  cow,  about  five 
years  old,  that  sucks  all  her  own  milk,,  thereby  sav- 
ing the  milk  maid  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  She  will 
be  sold  at  a  bargain  if  applied  for  soon,  and  hay 
enough  thrown  in  to  carry  her  through  the  winter. 
I  Inquire  at  this  office. — Portland  Courier. 
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BAX.TiS(Zoai:  fhzces  cxjruiosit. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  3.00. — Crop,  common,  4.00  a  5.00; 
thrown  and  red,  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  15.00;  yellow  and 
red,  9. GO  a  15.00;  yellow,  16.00  o  20.00;  fine  yellow, 

18.00  a  ;;5.00— Virginia,  4.00  a Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  4.00  a  8.00.  The  inspections 
of  the  week  comprise  3  hhds.  Maryland  44  hhds.  Ohio, 
and  13  hhds.  Kentucky— total  60  hhds. 

Flocr. — Best  white  wheat  family,  6.50  a  7.00;  2d. 
o.uality,  6.00  a  6.50;  super  Howard  street,  5.12i  a  — ; 

(wagon  price,  5.00  a  — . — ;)  city  mills,  5.00  a   . ; 

city  mills,  extra,  5.124  o Corm  Meal,  for  domestic 

use,  l.Sl  per  100  lbs.;  do.  yellow  kiln  dried,  3.00  per 

bbl.  and  14.00  per  hhd. Graim,  red  wheat,  90  a  1. 00; 

white  do  1.15  a  1.20. — Corn,  yellow,  55  o  56;  white, 
54  o  55;  in  the  ear,  —  a —  per  bbl.;  Rve,  65  a  66;  chop 

rye,  per  100  lbs.   1.50  a  Oats,  35  a  36 Beans, 

1.50  o — Peas,  red  eye,  60  a — ;  black  eye,  "5  o 

— ;  lady  poas,  1.00  a . — Cloverseed,  4.50  a  5.00; 

TiMOTHr,  2.50  o  3.00.— Orchard  Grass,  3.00  a ; 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.50  a ;  Herd's,  1.25  a  — 

Lucerne  37i  n  —  lb. — Barley,  —  a  Flaxseed, 

1.25  a  1.50. — Cotton,  Va.  lOJ  a  12;  Lou.  13  n  14;  Alab. 

12  a  13;  Tenn.  10^  a  12;  Upland  II  o  12^. Whiskey, 

hhds.   1st   p.  25   a   — ;   in  bbls.  24   a  . Wool, 

llashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  60  a  70;  American 
Full  Blood,  50  a  55;  three  quarters  do.  45  a  50;  half 
do.  40  o  45;  quarter  do.  37  a  40;  common  34  a  37.— 
Uivcailitd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  35;  American 
Full  Blood,  26  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  24  a  26;  half 
do.  22  a  24;  quarter  do.  22  a  24;  common,  22  a  24  — 
He.mp,  Russia,  ton,  $165  a  1S5;  country,  dew  rotted,  6 
a  "c.  lb.  water  rotted,   7  a   8c. — Feathers,    37  a    39; 

Plaster   Paris,   per  ton,    3.75  a ;  ground,   1.374   a 

bbl. — Iron,  grey  pig  for  foundries,  per  ton,  33.00 

.1  35.00;  high  pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  o  30.00; 
bar  Sus.  per  ton,  86.00  a  90.00.- Prime  Beef  on  the 
hoof,  6.00  a  7.00.— Oak  wood,  4  50  o  -.— ;  Hickory, 
6. 00  a ;  Pine,  3.5'J  a  -. — 

From  the  Baltimore  American,  February  4. 

FLOUR. — The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  Flour 
is  uniform  at  §5  per  bbl.  We  hear  of  no  sales  from 
stores;  some  holders  are  willing  to  sell  at  §5  124. 

Sales  of  several  parcels  of  City  Mills  at  jj5,  full. 
The  stock  is  now  materially  reduced. 

GR.^IN. — We  have  no  sales  of  wheat,  rye,  or  oats  to 
report.  A  sale  of  a  parcel  of  yellow  corn  was  made 
from  store  to-day  at  CO  cents  per  bushel,  on  a  credit. 
The  wagon  price  of  Cloverseed  is  $4  50  a  §4  624. 

MONKY. — .Money  matters  are  far  from  being  easy, 
and  the  immediate  demands  for  cash  are  not  supplied 
without  diflicully. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS— NEW  STOCK. 
The  subscriber  has  now  completed  the  gathering  to- 
gether, from  various  sources,  of  a  very  extensive  and 
complete  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  which  he 
ventures  to  recommend  to  his  customers  and  the  pub- 
lic as  good  in  every  respect.  He  is  prepared  to  execute 
orders  either  for  dealers  or  families  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable rates  at  which yir.>(  rate  articles  can  be  obtained. 
AGENCY. — He  also  acts  as  agent  for  the  procure- 
ment of  CLO\  ERSEED  and  various  GRASS  SEEDS 
whenever  he  has  them  not  in  store;  also  .Agricul- 
tural IMPLE.MENTS,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  GRAPEVINES,  &c.  Orders  for  these  ought 
to  be  sent  immediately,  accompanied  by  either  cash, 
or  directions  to  draw  for  it  when  the  articles  are  ship- 
ped. He  also  attends  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
CATTLE  and  other  domestic  anmials. 

1.1.  HITCHCOCK. 

RED  TOP  OR  HERDS  GRASS  SEED. 
,\  supply  will  be  received  in  a  few  days,  price  $1.25 
per  bushel,  by  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

WANTS  A  SITUATION. 

A  single  man  wants  a  situation  as  a  farmer  or  mana- 
ger to  an  estate,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
branches  of  farming,  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  draining,  ditching,  &c.  would  prefer  a  situ- 
ation where  a  largo  quantity  of  wheat  can  be  raised. 

For  further  information  apply  at  this  office. 

Baltimore,  January  24,  1834. 


A  FINE  JACK  AND  JENNY— FOR  SALE. 

I  have  the  selling  of  a  fine  Jack  and  Jenny,  which 
measure  as  follows,  viz: 

The  Jack  is  of  the  extraordinary  height  of  fifty-seven 
and  a  quarter  inches,  and  was  eight  years  old  last 
spring.  He  was  imported  from  Malta,  by  Mr.  C. 
Thorndike,  of  Boston,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  animals  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.     Price  $300. 

The  Jenny  is  eight  or  nine  years  old,  (not  more,)  is 
fifty  and  three-quarter  inches  in  height,  and  a  fine  ani- 
mal. U  hile  the  above  is  the  lowest  price  for  the  Jack. 
I  will  sell  the  two  together  for  $1000.  Letters  in  re- 
gard to  these  animals  (post  paid)  will  be  promptly  an- 
swered. Either  of  the  animals  will  be  sold  separate 
from  the  other,  if  desired.  L  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

•Jmericaii  Farmer  Establishment. 

CLOVERSEED— AGENCY. 

Those  who  want  Cloverseed,  shall,  by  inclosing  to 
me  the  cash,  have  it  selected  with  the  greatest  care 
and  forwarded  as  directed.  I  do  not  at  present  keep 
the  article,  but  will  purchase  it  on  commission  with 
care  and  punctuality.  This  is  a  good  time  for  procur- 
ing it.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  begs  leave  to  tender  to  the  public 
his  grateful  acknowledgements  for  their  liberal  encour- 
agement to  him  during  the  twelve  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  this  city  in  manufacturing  Agricultural 
Implements.  He  has  been  gradually  extending  his  bu- 
siness from  its  commencement,  and  for  the  last  four 
years,  public  patronage  has  been  greatly  extended  to- 
wards him,  which  has  induced  him  during  the  last  sea- 
son to  increase  his  establishment  by  the  erection  of 
extensive  shops  and  machinery,  with  the  addition  of 
steam  power,  and  he  is  now  prepared  to  receive  orders 
for  any  machinery  required  in  the  agricultural  line  it 
being  his  object  to  confine  himself  principally  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  He  has  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  Implements  of  Husbandry,  which  he 
feels  assured,  are  manufactured  of  as  good  materials 
and  the  workmanship  as  faithfully  executed  as  any  in 
this  country.  His  patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters 
have  stood  the  test  of  twelve  years,  and  now  about 
five  hundred  arc  in  operation,  and  he  challenges  its  su- 
perior; all  sizes,  from  §30  to  $90,  will  be  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand  ready  for  shipment.  Also  Fox  and 
Borland's    Threshing  Machine,   which   has  thus  far 

greatly    exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations 

he  has  put  nine  into  operation  during  the  last  harvest, 
and  each  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  Wheat  Fans 
of  superior  workmanship — prices  $25,  $28  and  $35. 

Being  the  first  to  iiilrodace  Gideon  Davis'  Improved 
Patent  Ploughs  in  this  city,  and  having  an  extensive 
demand  for  them,  he  confines  himself  more  particular- 
ly to  them  than  to  any  other  kind,  keeping  always  a  full 
supply  of  them,  with  wrought  and  cast  shares;  yet  he 
has  a  variety  of  other  kinds  that  may  be  preferred  by 
some  persons.  Every  variety  of  useful  farming  imple- 
ments will  be  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  he  will 
take  special  care  to  have  them  manufactured  by  himself 
of  prime  quality. 

SEED  DEPARTMENT. 

Having  again  taken  the  agency  for  the  Messrs.  Lan- 
drclhs,  of  Philadelphia,  he  will  shortly  be  supplied 
with  an  assortment  of  their  valuable  Garden  Seeds, 
which  arc  already  well  known  to  the  public.  He  has 
al^o  a  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  on  hand,  which  may  be 
relied  on  as  genuine. 

Likewise  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds  will  be  kept  in 
store,  when  they  can  be  'procured  of  prime  quality. 

Orders  for  Cloverseed  will  meet  prompt  and  particu- 
lar attention,  if  accompanied  by  the  cash,  it  being  a 
cash  article  with  very  small  profit. 

He  would  remind  the  public  that  many  articles 
which  are  rare  and  scarce,  are  often  ordered  when 
they  cannot  be  furnished,  and  many  communications 
are  made  to  such  eslablishments  in  which  the  proprie- 
tor can  have  no  interest  further  than  to  afford  such  in- 
formation to  his  correspondents  as  may  bo  in  his  pow- 
er, in  such  oases  it  is  expected  that  the  letters  will  come 
post  paid. 

N.  B.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  subscriber,  in  order  to 
save  trouble,  to  confine  himself  lo  a  cash  business  in 
future,  particularly  in  small  amounts.  J.  S.  E. 


FRUIT  TREES. 
All  orders  for  Fruit  Trees,  will  be  executed  with 
exactness  and  promptitude,  at  this  Establishment. 

We  have  no  nursery  of  our  own  yet  forward  enough 
to  sell  from,  but,  we  think  we  know  where  to  get 
trees  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  also,  where  to  not  get 
them.  We  charge  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  of  orders,  at  the  nursery  prices.  This  is  the 
season  for  transplanting,  and  we  remind  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends,  that  we  are  ready  to  serve  them. 
I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
^Jmerkan  Fanner  Establishment. 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  &,c. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,offer  for  sale  at  their  Nursery, 
three  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Bel-Air  roads,  a  very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
and  Catawba;  and  other  Grape  PLANTS  and  CUT- 
TINGS, Also,  ornamental  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
among  which  are  Morus  Multicautis,  and  Italian  White 
Mulberry  for  feeding  Silk  Worms,  Chinese  Alianthus  or 
Tree  of  Heaven,  English  Elm,  Sugar  and  Silver  Leaf 
Maple,  Horse  Chesnut,  Madeira  Nut  or  English  Walnut, 
Silver  Leaf  Poplar,  Tulip  Tree,  and  a  great  assortment 
of  ROSES  and  other  Ornamental  TREES  and  Shrubs, 
all  of  which  are  larger  and  more  thrifty  than  any  of- 
fered to  the  public  heretofore  by  them— the  season 
proper  for  transplanting  has  arrived,  the  senior  part- 
ner who  resides  at  their  Nursery  and  Farm  will  take 
pleasure  in  showing  to  visiters  their  extensive  planta- 
tions. If  five  hundred  and  upwards  of  Peach  or  Ap- 
ple Trees  are  taken  direct  from  the  Nursery  by  one 
person,  without  packing,  20  per  cent,  will  be  deducted 
from  the  very  low  prices  as  named  in  Nursery  Cata- 
logue for  1834,  just  published,  which  see  for  further 
particulars;  annexed  to  Catalogue  are  some  useful  in- 
structions on  planting  trees,  time  of  sowing  seed,  &c. 
to  be  had  at  the  Nursery  or  Store,  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  streets,  gratis,  where  orders  if  left  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  care  and  despatch.  Nov.  IS. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Editorial,  Straw  Cutting  Machine;  Fall  Sowing  of 
Garden  Vegetables;  Horticultural  Society  of  Maryland; 
Corn  Crop — Turnip  Rooted  Cabbage — Raising  Pigs 
from  Cuttings— Watson's  Red  Hybrid  Rhubarb — Pre- 
serve your  vessels— Hints  to  Housewives— Six  Years' 
Rotation  of  Crops  and  its  result — On  the  Culture  of 
Hemp— Flesh  Colored  Clover— On  the  Rot  in  Cotton — 
Superiority  of  the  Live  Stock  at  the  Albany  Fair,  Rela- 
live  merit  of  the  Durham  and  Devon  Cattle— On 
Breeding  Horses— On  the  Formation  of  Kitchen  Gar- 
dens—On Cutting  Wood  for  various  uses — Manage- 
ment of  Wood  Lands — Winter  Butter — To  Cure  Sore 
Throat — House  Servants'  Directory,  or  a  Monitor  for 
Private  Families— Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce 
in  the  Baltimore  Markets — Advertisements. 

GENERAL 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Establishment: 

COMPRISING, 

A.  Seed  and  Implement  Store,  a  General  Agricultural  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  No.  16 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore:  in  connexion  with  a  Stock 
and  Experimental  Farm,  Garden  and  Nursery  in  the 
vicinity. 

$^  .\n  extra  r.umber  of  the  Farmer,  containing  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "Establishment,"  and  a  "Catalogue  of  Seeds,"  Sic. 
kept  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  shall  by 
mail  or  otherwise  furnish  his  address  for  that  purpose. 

Agents  for  the  Farmer. — All  postmasters  are  requested 
to  act  as  agents  for  tlie  Farmer,  and  to  require  a  strict  com- 
pliance by  subscribers  with  the  terms,  especially  the  third 
item.  They  are  authorised  to  retain  one  dollar  for  each  new 
subscriber,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  other  collections.  The 
list  of  special  agents  is  published  in  the  Farmer  every  third 
week.     (Terms  next  week.) 


2;^  Direction  OF  Letters. — Address  all  business  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Feb.  14, 1834. 


Atlantic  AND  Mississippi  Rail-road. — We  have 
appropriated  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present 
number  of  the  Farmer  to  a  subject  not  strictly  with- 
in our  plan,  or  rather,  a  subject  to  which  we  do  not 
intend  to  devote  much  of  our  space  generally.  In- 
ternal improvement,  however,  both  physical  and 
mental,  we  deem  second^jaly  to,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  main  object  of  this  paper,  which 
is  agricultural  improvement;  for  this  can  never  be 
so  perfect  without  the  latter,  nor  so  profitable  with- 
out the  former,  as  when  the  three  are  combined. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  us,  as  a  subject  of 
some  surprise,  that  in  the  ardor,  not  to  say  the  ma- 
nia, for  the  construction  of  canals  and  rail-roads  in 
this  country,  so  few  (if  indeed  there  are  any)  have 
proved  worthless  or  unprofitable.    It  seems  to  us  to 
go  far  towards  proving,  that,  let  them  be  made  al- 
most where  they  may,  they  are,  under  all  disadvan- 
tages, still  worth  all  they  cost.     They  actually  cre- 
ate value  wherever   they  are   made,   sutEciont   to 
sustain  them  even  as  local  highways.     Such  is  now 
the  fact  with  regard  to  the  great  Erie  canal:  even 
if  it  was  to-day  divested  of  its  character  of  a  great 
thoroughfare  of  western   trade,  it  would  still   be 
found  profitable  to  the  state  by  the  business  alone 
that  has  been  created  by  it  in  the  country  through 
which  it  passes.     At  length,  perceiving  the  wonder- 
ful effect  which  the  canals  of  New  York  had  on  the 
prosperity  of  that  state,  Pennsylvania  engaged  in 
the  noble  enterprise  of  diverting  the  trade  (or  at 
least  a  share  of  it)  of  the  "great  west"  from  the 
"big  ditch"  of  her  northern  neighbor,  through  her 
fertile  and  well  peopled  domain  to  her  commercial 
capital;  and  nobly  is  she  contending  for  the  prize. 
Maryland,  in  her  turn,  though  inferior  in  extent  and 
resources,  has  proved  herself  not  wanting  spirit  in 
this  grand  contention  for  the  golden  apple  of  west- 
ern trade.     May  she  go  on  and  prosper  as  she  de- 
serves.   The  Ancient  Dominion  is  at  length  aroused; 
and  she,  too,  is  putting  in  lier  claims  tor  the  high 
prize.     May  she  contend  as  nobly  m  this  race  with 
her  northern  rivals,  as  her  sons  are  accustomed  to 
do  in  those  of  the  turf.     And  now  another  magnifi- 
cent project  is  started,  not  inferior  in  any  point  of 
view  that  we  can  perceive  to  the  most  splendid  of 
its  predecessors:  viz.  the  "Atlantic  and  Mississippi 
Rail-road,"  to  pass  through  one  of  the  richest  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  to  transport  chiefly  one  of  the 
most  bulky  productions  of  our  soil  to  our  south- 
eastern sea-board.     See  what  has  been  the  effect  on 
the  city  of  New  York  of  tlie  accomplishment  of  the 
immortal  Clinton's  plans!     See  the  change,  as  by 
magic,  on  the  queen-like  Philadelphia,  though  she 
has  only  yet  be^un  'o  feel  the  influence  of  the  720 
miles  of  canal  iuu  rail-road  destined  to  roll  wealth 
like  a  torrent  into  her  lap.     Baltimore  already  feels 
the  imprlue,  though  less  than  100  miles  of  her  rail- 
road   are  yet  in  use.     Judging  from  these  results, 
wtiat  may  not   Norfolk  and   Charleston  anticipate 
from  the  completion  of  the  grand  highways  west- 
ward which  are  in  contemplation? — to  say  nothing 
of  the  numerous  cities  and  towns  that  are,  and  wifl 
be  benefitted  by  their  connection  with  the  Atlantic 
sea-board.     We  most  ardently  hope  that  the  means 
will  not  be  wanting  to  complete  each  of  these  great 
works,  and    the   thousand   "laterals"  that  will   be 
found  indispensable  to  the  perfecting  of  the  main 
schemes.     We  subjoin  the  letter  of  Gen.  Gaines, 
covering  the  copy  of  that  of  the  Rail-road  Commit- 
tee to  the  President  of  the  United  States;   and  we 
most  heartily  concur  with   him  and  them  in  their 
views,  not  only  of  the  utility  and  importance  of  rail- 
roads generally,  but  in  the  extraordinary  value  of 
that  contemplated  from  west  Tennessee  to  Charles- 
ton. 
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Mr.  Hitucoce:  Memphis,  Tenn.  Jan.  10,  1834. 

Being  indebted  to  the  "American  Farmer^''  much 
hpynnd  the  nmnimt  of  my  subscription,  (herewith 
inclosed,)  I  think  myself  in  honor  and  common 
honesty  bound  to  contribute  my  mite,  small  as  it 
may  be,  to  the  head-work  of  that  best  of  our  nume- 
rous periodical  papers.  I  say  best,  because  almost 
all  others  with  which  the  country  is  inundated,  are 
filled  with  worn-out  political  essays  and  "■incemliary"* 
squibs,  or  with  '-talcs"  worse  than  useless.  I  there- 
fore send  you  a  corrected  copy  of  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  a  rail-road,  which  the  authors  have  ven- 
tured to  designate  the  "Atlantic  and  Mississippi 
Rail-road."  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  imagine 
that  you  will  think  of  publishing  so  long  a  letter; 
but  not  doubting  that  you  will  see  the  propriety  of 
making  use  of  some  parts  of  it,  I  have  concluded  to 
send  it  to  you  through  the  hands  of  a  friend,  with  a 
request  that  you  will  read  it  attentively,  and  dis- 
pose of  it  as  you  may  see  fit.  The  author  will  feel 
obliged  by  seeing  his  views  sustained,  if  indeed  they 
are  found  to  be  sustainable;  but  even  should  it  be 
otherwise — should  those  views  be  deemed  erroneous, 
the  author  and  his  associates  will  thank  you,  or  any 
other  writer,  to  animadvert  with  the  utmost  freedom 
on  any  supposed  error  of  theirs:  for,  if  really  wrong, 
they  are  more  than  willing  to  be  put  in  the  ivrong, 
and  to  sufler  all  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which 
they  are  justly  liable  for  their  errors,  however  inad- 
vertent, as  they  surely  are. 

In  desiring  your  attention  to  this  rail-road  matter, 
I  take  leave  to  repeat  to  you  what  I  have  often  said 
in  my  various  public  and  private  addresses  upon  the 
subject: 

Fortifications,  expensive  as  they  always  are,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  are  productive  of  little  or  no 
benefit  to  agriculture,  commerce,  or  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  a  slate  of  peace.     Rail-roads,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  the  one  under  consideration,  are  calculated, 
in  peace  and  in  war,  not  only  to  relieve  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  their  heaviest  burdens,  but  greatly 
to  multiply  their  united  blessings,  by  bringing  into 
general  use  numerous  articles  of  domestic  and  foreign 
growth  and  manufacture,  which  the  great  expense 
and  the  want  of  improved  means  of  transportation 
have  hitherto  excluded  from  at  least  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  western,  southern, 
and  middle  states.     And  while  this  valuable  species 
of  internal  improvement  gives  to  the   industrious 
mechanic  constant  employment,  good  wao-es,  and 
sure  pay,  it  cannot  but  tend   to  convert  tliousands 
of  the  idle  votaries  of  tippling  shops  and  gamblintr 
places  into  useful  citizens,  who  now,  when  they  are 
asked  why  they  spend  all  the  day  in  idleness,  reply, 
"No  man  hath  hired  us."     The  rail-road  contractor 
will  relieve  them  of  this  excuse;  and  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  even  these  idlers,  employed  "at 
the  eleventh  hour,"  may,  with  the  improved  habits 
which  their  new  vocation  will  give  them,  acquire 
the  art  of  making  rail-roads;  and  may  contribute 
thus  to  extend  the  practical  benefits  of  this  noble 
art  to  every  district  and  every  parish  of  our  coun- 
try; and  thus  it  will  be  seen,  that,  much  as  steam- 
power  applied  to  the  boats  and  floating  palaces  of 
our  great  rivers  and  lakes  has  contributed  to  the 
wealth  and  comfort  of  our  hitherto  interior  and  iso- 
lated millions  of  inhabitants,  giving  them  sail  and 
iron,  sugar  and  coj'ee,  scythes  and  hoes,  swords  and 
plough-shares,  and  many  other  indispensable  neces- 
saries of  life  (taking  the  world  as  we  find  il)  at  half, 
and  in  some  cases  at  less  than   half  their  former 
prices;  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  applica- 
tion of  steam-power  to  vehicles  of  land  transporlation 
will  do  more,  much  more,  than  steamboats  have  ever 
done  lor  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  by  removing  their  evils  and 
incalculably  multiplying  their  blessings,  with  those 
of  the  mechanic  arts;  and  in  time  of  war,  they  will 
do  more  for  the  defence  of  the  country  than  our  for- 
tifications can  ever  do.  Ed.aiu.nd  P.  Gaines. 


Marvlani)  Horticultural  Society. —  We  no- 
tice nt  the  Society's  rooms,  Patapsco  building,  this 
morning,  fuur  jars  wilh  finely  preserved  specimens  of 
grapes,  Catawba,  Isabella,  Constantia  and  Bland, 
grown  and  preserved  in  spirits  by  Robert  Sinclair, 
Sen .  Esq.  Also  a  large  Shaddock,  (of  the  orange 
tribe,)  measuring  liii  inches  in  circumference. 

Fox  AND  Borland's  Tiiueshino.  Machine. — A 
subscriber  wants  information  concerning  Fox  and 
Borland's  threshing  machine,  in  all  particulars  (in- 
cluding price)  which  are  necessary  to  be  known  by 
fiirmers  before  they  can  conclude  whether  to  order 
them  or  not.  Will  Mr.  Eastman,  who  manufactures 
them  in  this  city,  answer  this  call  through  the  Fai^ 
mer? 

We  sincerely  thank  our  friend  "Naboth"  for  his 
excellent  communication  on  manures  and  manuring; 
and  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  younger  part  of  our 
species,  having  such  a  "taste"  of  a  good  thing,  we 
can't  help  crying  out  for  "more." 

It  is  this  kind  of  contributions  thus  detailing  "the 
way"  of  doing  things  by  practical  farmers,  that  ren- 
der an  agricultural  paper  truly  valuable.  We  repeat, 
that  we  shall  be  very  much  gratified  in  receiving  other 
communications  from  the  same  source. 


•  Sec  the  Military  Dictionary  for  a  definitiou  of  incendiary. 


A  BULL   CHASE 

Yesterday  afternoon  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  the 
sober  inhabilants  of  Chestnut  street  were  startled  with 
a  general  outcry  of  'clear  the  road" — "there  he 
comes" — and  on  looking,  sure  enough  he  did  come. 
A  bull  or  an  ox,  about  three  years  old,  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  ot  promenading  Chestnut 
street  without  an  attendant,  and  he  made  clear  work 
of  it  as  far  as  he  went.  Near  Fifth  street  the  cloak 
of  a  gentleman,  blowing  out  into  the  wind,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  animal,  and  he  flew  at  it  with  a 
singular  grace.  The  owner  slipped  the  fastenings, 
and  left  the  garment.  After  a  single  toss  of  the  affair, 
the  bull  pursued  his  way  downward,  but  was  soon  at- 
tracted by  the  comely  appearance  of  a  black  man 
breaking  coal.  The  beast  rushed  in  upon  the  heap, 
making  a  glorious  clatlering  with  his  hoofs.  The 
regular  coal  breaker,  however,  not  relishing  a  partner- 
ship in  his  business,  dropped  his  hammer  and  with- 
drew from  the  concern.  By  this  time,  the  shoutings 
of  the  citizens  had  infused  a  new  fire  into  the  veins 
of  the  bull,  and  he  took  up  his  line  of  march  at  a  rapid 
gate.  Hurrah,  shouted  the  boys— "there  he  comes," 
said  a  woman— and  on  went  the  bull,  bellowing  like 
a  "roaring  lion,"  peeling  it  down  the  streets  like 
a  streak  of  lightning,  his  tail  cocked  right  into  the  air 
like  a  flag  staff,  and  his  head  flying  about  like  a  politi- 
cian's, looking  fur  the  strongest  side.  Arrived  at  the 
brow  of  the  hill  at  Front  street,  his  coming  was  dis- 
covered by  the  numerous  persons  on  board  the  steam- 
boat at  Chestnut  street  wharf. 

"What's,  that?"  shouted  one- 

"Ii's  the  veto,"  replied  another. 

"Stop  him!"  they  all  shouted;  and  they  formed  a 
bold  front,  to  keep  such  an  invasion  from  the  deck  of 
the  steamboat. 

Meantime  the  animal  came  down  the  hill  with  a 
marvellous  velocity — wheelbarrows  and  handbarrows 
were  scattered  lilie  dust  from  his  path nothino-  ob- 
structed his  course — away  he  went  at  full  speed,'over 
ropes  and  hawsers,  stretched  along  to  fasten  the  sfeam- 
boat— high  above  every  let  and  hindrance,  he  cleared 
the  whole  nt  a  single  leap,  and  struck  the  Delaware, 
sixteen  feet  from  the  wharf.  Landsmen  and  water- 
men, fishermen  anJ  butchers,  then  betook  themselves  to 
the  boats  to  catch  the  handsome  beast, Jove  him- 
self never  took  a  more  beautiful  furni, but  all  exer- 
tions were  fruitless.  On  he  went,  master  alike  of 
his  own  pathway,  ir.  the  water  as  on  the  land. 
He  directed  his  course  for  Smith's  island,  and  landed 
safe,  where  at  the  last  report  he  was  setting  up  his 
rest — "Lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute."         ° 

[U.  S.  Gazette. 
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AGKIOUIiTURE. 


ON  MANURES  AND  MANURING. 
Mb.  Hitchcock: 

Some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  manures,  wliich  I 
find  in  the  American  Farmer,  have  induced  me  to  use 
a  part  of  tliis  snowy  morning,  in  preparing  for  your 
conaideration,  what  follows: 

Until  a  few  years  since,  I  had  never  seen  a  field 
manured  broad-cast,  or  upon  which  manure  liad  been 
dropped  for  that  purpose,  with  which  I  was  not  dis- 
satisfied. The  unequal  manner  in  which  the  hauler 
and  spreader  had  apportioned  the  loads  to  the  surface 
to  be  manured,  was  not  however  quite  so  unpleasant  to 
my  eye,  as  were  the  effects  of  those  inequalities  upon 
the  succeeding  crop.  In  the  spring  of  Ui30,  I  deler- 
mincd  to  cover  a  lot  of  eight  acres  with  manure,  and 
that  if  it  were  practicable,  without  too  much  trouble 
or  expense,  the  loads  should  be  dropped  at  proper  dis- 
tances, and  be  afterwards  ajjplied  equally  to  the  whole 
soil.  The  only  resources  to  which  I  can  resort  fur 
extensive  manuring,  are  litter  from  the  woods  after 
having  been  trodden  by  cattle,  and  bottom  earth  mi.ved 
with  lime,  thrown  into  very  large  heaps,  and  permit- 
ed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  several  months.  The 
latter  was  the  description  of  manure  with  which  I 
intended  to  cover  the  lot,  the  soil  of  wliicli  was  an 
exhausted  light  colored  clay  loam,  on  a  subsuil  of  te- 
nacious clay,  in  some  parts  of  the  lot  yellow,  in  others 
red — the  bottom  earth  ^vas  a  very  black  sand,  full  of 
decayed  and  decaying  vegetable  matter.  My  project 
succeeded:  alter  the  spreading  of  tlie  manure,  the  lot 
looked,  as  if  it  had  been  dyed  or  painted;  its  whole 
area  had  been  treated  impartially  and  alike,  and  frunri 
no  part  of  it  did  its  bright  face  peep  out,  either  to  grin 
at  me,  or  show  its  own  nakedness.  It  is  unnecessary 
10  say  that  there  were  neiiher  sinks,  hillocks,  nor 
other  unpleasant  inequalities  in  the  succeeding  crop. 

The  plan  was  simply  this:  intending  to  apply  a 
hundred  wain-loads  to  each  acre,  I  directed  a  servant 
to  procure  a  pole  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  and  after 
he  had  cut  a  furrow  along  one  of  the  edges  of  the  lot, 
to  lay  off  the  whole  piece  of  ground  carefully  by  the 
pole,  and  run  furrows  parallel  to  the  first  one,  through- 
out its  whole  extent;  and  after  he  had  done  that,  to 
cross  plough  it  at  the  same  distances.  When  he  had 
tinished  the  ploughing,  I  knew  that  in  each  acre  there 
were  precisely  one  hundred  equal  squares,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  of  which  I  caused  tha  manure  to  be  de- 
posited. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  grow  out 
of  this  plan  of  matiuring.     When  the  checking  is 
finished,  the  fanner  knows  the  quantity  of  land  to  be 
manured  with  almost  as  much  accuracy  as  it  could  be 
ascertained  by  a  chain  and  compass;  he  knows  to  a 
single  load   the  qiiantity  of  manure  required;  he  may 
know  to  a  single  day  (except  so  far  as  accidents,  bad 
weather,  or   ill-health  of  man  or  beasts  may  interfere 
with  his  operations)  the   time  necessary  to  finish  the 
work.     Any  other  plan  of  broad-cast  manuring  that  1 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  is  "guess   work"   fr.)ni 
beginning  to  end.     Col.  Taylor's  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
mode  coinnuinieated  to  the  public,  but  thnt  is  not  en- 
titled  to  a  dilVerent   name.     My  manure  is  dropped 
with  as   much   regularity  as  my  corn,  and  is  spread 
more  equally  upon   the  ground,  than  any  seedsman 
ran   ilistribule   wheat,   oat.--,   or   other   small    grain. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  furrows  which  enclose  the  square 
direct  the  applicaiion  of  every  shovel   full   of  every 
heap — the  spreader,  from  the  first   to  the  very   last 
stroke,  sees  the  surlace  to  which   the   heap  belongs, 
and  can  correct  any  injustice  of  which  he  may  have 
been  guilty,  bel'nre  he   leave.';  the  square.     'I'he  time 
consumed  and   labor  employed  in  checking  a  field  in 
this   way,  is  of   no   comparative  importance,   for   a 
ploughman,  with  an  ordinarily  fleet   liorse-team,  can 
in  a  lew  days  lay  off  one  of  the  largest  fields  in  Ma- 
ryland.    My  first  experiment  was  so  entirely  satislac- 


tory,  that  from  that  time  until  the  present  I  have 
spread  manure  upon  my  fields  in  no  other  way;  and 
expect  to  pursue  the  same  plan  as  long  as  I  euntinue 
a  farmer,  which  I  hope  will  be  as  long  as  I  live,  for  I 
desire  to  ve.x  the  soil  until  I  am  put  under  it. 

I  have  heard  many  farmers  say,  that  they  had  used 
lime  as  a  manure  without  deriving  any  benefit  from 
it,  and  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  their  state- 
ments. I  have  used  lime  without  being  able  to  disco- 
ver that  it  had  any  effect  whatever;  but  the  reason 
was,  the  soil  did  not  lack  th:it  all  important  constitu- 
ent, had  no  qualities  upon  which  its  chemical  action 
could  be  beneficial,  and  was  destitute  of  vegetable 
matter;  but  upon  the  very  same  earth,  when  subse- 
quently manured  as  I  have  already  stated,  with  bot- 
tom earth  and  lime,  I  found  each  load  of  nearly  or 
quite  as  much  value  as  would  have  been  a  load  from 
the  stable.  I  have  used  the  same  bottom  earth  with- 
out lime,  but  it  was  inactive,  indeed  worthless — I 
would  not  haul  it  for  it.  It  is  the  marriage  of  the 
two;  that  makes  them  prolific.  Marry  lime  to  vege- 
table earth  or  vegetable  matter  (let  the  match  be 
equal,  of  course  I  do  not  mean  iii- quantity)  on  any 
soil,  and  the  union  will  be  followed,  within  less  than 
nine  months  too,  by  a  vigorous  and  healthful  offspring. 
I  have  been  careful  in  giving  one  bushel  of  shell  lime 
to  each  wain-load  of  swainp  mud  or  bottom  earth; 
but  I  think  the  dose  hardly  large  enough,  for  I  notice 
that  those  spots  in  my  fields  which  have  robbed  their 
neighbors  of  a  portion  of  the  lime  that  belong  to 
them,  send  up  uniformly  a  more  vigorous  growth.  I 
prefer  shell  to  stone  lime,  because  the  same  amount 
of  strength,  covers  so  much  more  surface.  This  re- 
mark, reminds  me  of  a  fact  which  seems  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion  expressed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paragraph.  In  the  spring  of  1827,  upon 
as  poor  a  piece  of  yellow  clay  as  ever  heard  the  squeal- 
ing of  a  killdeer,  indeed  it  had  no  soil  at  all,  a  cask 
of  slone  lime  bursted,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  was  scat- 
tered about  the  spot  and  permitted  to  remain  there — 
the  ne.xt  spring,  hearty  red  clover  came  up  "of  its  own 
head,"  and  occupied  the  place. 

One  of  my  neighbors  (but  a  more  industrious  man, 
and  a  mucli  neater  farmer  than  I  am)  has,  I  am  satis- 
fied, within  the  last  eight  years  doubled  his  crops  by 
the  use  of  lime.  He  has  the  lime  spread  upon  his 
ditchbanks  and  grubbed  in;  after  it  has  remained 
there  a  few  months,  the  compost  is  carted  upon  his 
fields.     A  skilful  calculator  remarked   to  me  some 

time  since,  that   the  effect  upon  Mr.  D 's  last 

crop  of  corn,  of  the  lime  heretofore  applied  to  the 
field,  would  repay  him  all  the  money  he  had  expend- 
ed (many  hundred  dollars  I  know)  to  procure  the  ar- 
ticle/o)' /liS  to/ioic  _/«rm.  He  uses  shell  lime  exclu- 
sively. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  I  hope  is  now  belter  employ- 
ed, who  was  a  man  of  general  science  and  a  practical 
and  scientific  farmer,  exerted  himself  for  thirty  years 
to  improve  a  poor  sandy  farm — by  the  method  of  ma- 
nuring which  I  am  about  to  mention,  he  effected  more 
for  it  in  the  five  years  which  preceded  his  death,  than 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  other  five  and  twenty. 
From  the  sliore  of  a  saltwater  sound  to  which  the  farm 
was  contiguous,  ho  littered  his  farm-yard  with  sea  ware. 
In  the  fall  he  laid  off  with  a  plough,  the  field  which 
he  intended  fur  the  next  year's  crop  of  corn,  in  trench- 
es seven  feet  apart,  twelve  inches  in  width  and  six  in 
depth.  The  plough  traversed  the  same  furrow  until 
the  trench  was  sufficiently  wide  and  deep — its  sides 
were  made  by  the  bar  of  the  plough.  Those  trench- 
es were  then  filled  with  sea  ware  from  the  farm  yard, 
and  stable  manure;  the  latter  |)laced  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  and  making  from  a  tenth  to  a  sixteenth 
part  of  the  combination;  the  trenches  were  then  co- 
vered with  the  plough,  ami  upon  the  ridges  thus 
formed,  the  crop  of  corn  was  drilled  the  succeeding 
spring.  After  the  laying  by  of  the  corn  crop,  the 
field  had  a  year  of  rest,  after  which  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  corn  rows  were  treated  and  used  as  the 
rows  had  been.     The  advantages  of   that  manner  of 


manuring  are  manifest.  Almost  all  the  fertilizing 
properties  of  the  manure  which  escaped  whilst  be- 
ooming  dooompused,  fed  the  crop — the  bed  of  the  ma- 
nure was  not  broken  open,  nor  was  it  exposed  to  eva- 
poration, until  the  soil  had  become  "seized  in  its  de- 
mesne as  of  fee"  of  all  its  treasures,  save  ihosa 
which  had  already  produced  food  for  man  and  beast— 
a  few  manurings  in  that  way,  will  make  a  very  poor 
field  of  any  susceptibility  rich. 

Fearing  that  I  may  tire  you  and  your  readers,  I  take 
leave  with  the  new-year's  greeting  of  friends  in  Scot- 
land: "many  returns  of  the  season  to  you,  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, and  a  happy  new  year,"  N.iboth. 


{From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

Account  of  the  Culture    of  a  Cou.n  Chop. 

Dear  Sir:  Vicksburg,  Jlug-  30,  1SS3. 

According  to  promise  made  you  in  a  former  letter,  I 
now  endeavor  to  give  you  the  mode  pursued  by  me 
this  season  with  my  corn  crop.  My  new  ground  re- 
quired an  uncommon  deal  of  labor  to  put  it  in  good 
order.  It  had  formerly  been  covered  with  cane,  it 
had  gone  to  seed,  died,  some  fallen  down,  and  in  this 
state  was  set  on  fire,  the  burn  was  not  a  good  one,  in 
consequence  of  which  after  gathering  the  brush,  and 
cane  of  any  size,  rolling  logs,  &c.  1  was  compeUed 
to  rake  over  the  whole  ground  with  hand  rakes, 
which  left  it  in  beautiful  order.  I  commenced  plant- 
ing on  the  5th  day  of  April,  having  previously  bedded 
up  half  of  my  cotton  ground.  1  laid  off  the  rows  five 
feet  and  a  half  apart  with  a  jumping  plough  (with 
shovel-plough  coulter  before-shovel.)  Planted  my 
corn  nearly  a  half  bushel  to  the  acre,  covered  with 
the  same  kind  of  ploughs,  by  running  one  or  two 
furrows  each  side  of  the  rows.  1  ploughed  it,  work- 
ed and  thinned  it  when  about  three  weeks  old;* 
chopped  out  the  weeds  and  grass  once  after,  and  will 
make  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  began  to  bed  up 
the  balance  of  the  land  I  now  have  in  corn,  and 
break  out  baulks  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  rows  laid 
off  five  and  six  feet  apart,  and'on  tlie  14th  day  of 
May,  1  commenced  planting  corn,  by  running  a 
shovel  plough  in  the  water-furrow;  planted  about  the 
same  quantity  of  seed,  and  covered  with  a  Carey 
plough.  Thus  planting  below  the  surface,  having 
most  of  the  best  soil  above.  I  never  saw  corn  come 
up  of  a  fairer  color  or  more  regular,  and  of  course  an 
elegant  stand.  I  commenced  ploughing,  thinning 
and  hoeing  on  the  2Sth  of  May;  in  fact,  very  little 
hoeing  was  now  necessary.  Put  the  corn  in  first 
rale  order,  leaving  the  stand  from  two  feet  to  two  feel 
six  inches.  I  ploughed  and  worked  over  again;  com- 
mencing June  ISth,  and  gave  the  last  working,  ex- 
cept a  small  part  that  I  had  chopped  out,  wishing  to 
leave  it  perfectly  clean,  intending  to  sow  timothy  in  the 
fall.  This  is  decidedly  the  best  corn  I  have  seen,  it 
receives  the  praise  of  all  who  have  seen  it,  standing 
the  drought  which  you  will  see  by  my  former  letter, 
was  from  May  i'Jth,  until  July  IJth,  wilh  occasion- 
ally light  showers.  The  distance,  I  think,  of  much 
consequence,  corn  bearing  heavier  and  better  fodder. 

I  may  say  that  this  corn  had  scarcely  a  dry  blade, 
and  as  to  "fireing,'  nothing  like  it;  nearly  every 
stalk  has  two  good  ears,  and  ought  to  turn  off  more 
than  forty  bushels  to  the  acre — very  good  for  late 
corn.  The  surface  of  the  land  is  now  perfectly  level, 
having  ploughed  down  the  beds  thrown  up.  This  is 
the  mode  much  practised  in  the  lower  counties,  and 
1  understand  with  general  satislaciion.  So  far  as 
this  crop  will  go,  1  can  say,  I  give  a  decided  preference 
to  it.  Corn  in  uplands  is  generally  much  "fired,'' 
whereas  mine  was  green  to  the  botimn,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  part,  (a  pour  hill  side.)  not 
even  a  blade  was  twisted,  and  even  this  recruited 
every  night.  Yours,  &c.  M.  W.  P. 

•  1  gave  this  piece  the  la■^t  cliopping  out  on  the  7th 
of  June. 
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(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
RUTA  BAGA. 

Mead  Atwater,  of  Biiglilon,  has  called  at  the  office, 
and  communicated  to  us,  verbally,  his  success  in  cul- 
tivatino  the  ruta  baga,  tlie  past  season. 

Mr. 'Atwater,  informs  us,  that  he  sowed  the  seed 
about  the  middle  of  June,  on  seed  beds,  and  when 
the  plants  were  a  snilablo  size,  transplanted  them  out 
at  suitable  distances.  The  plants  were  afterwards 
hoed,  and  kept  clear  from  weeds.  At  the  proper  sea- 
son for  harvesting  he  went  over  the  ground  with 
a  sharp  garden  hoe  and  struck  off  the  tops  which  he 
afterwards  gathered  up  with  a  rake.  He  then  with 
a  dull  hoe  pulled  the  turnips  out  of  the  ground.  The 
produce  he  thought  was  at  least  one  thousand  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  quantity  as  fine  or  finer  than  those 
which  had  been  allowed  to  stand  where  they  were 
sowed. 

Mr.  Atwater,  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  trans- 
planting, instead  of  sowing  the  seed  where  they  were 
to  grow  for  the  following  reasons — That  it  saved 
once  hoeing,  which  he  thought  more  labor  than  to 
transplant  them.  That  the  ground  might  be  idoughed 
at  the  time  of  setting  and  would  continue  in  better 
condition  fur  maturing  the  crop  than  when  ploughed 
earlier  in  the  season. 


DOnXESTXO   AirXMAIiS. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
SKINLESS  OATS. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural 
Society,  a  specimen  of  the  Avenuica  Farina, ot  skin- 
less oat,  was  produced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knott,  which 
had   been  plucked  that   morning  out  of  a  piece  of 
ground  belonging  to  that  gentleman,  at  Wormleighton. 
It  was  produced  from  seed  furnished  to  him  from  Mr. 
Trucker,  of  Heanton  Punchardon,  near  Barnstaple, 
Devonshire.     According  to  the  account  furnished  to 
us  by  that  gentleman,  it  was  grown  in  the  season  of 
1830,  for  the  first  time  it  was  ever  produced  in  Great 
Britain,  by  Thomas  Derenzy,  Esq.  of  Clebemon  Hall, 
who  obtained  the  seed  through  a  friend  of  his  at  Rot- 
terdam, whether  it  was  imported  from  Shantag,  a 
remote  district  in  China,  and  was  quite  unknown  to 
Europeans  till  within  these  three  years.      The  ad- 
vantages which  this  extraordinary  and  valuable  grain 
possesses  over  all  other  kinds  of  oats  are  numerous, 
viz:     When  thrashed  from  the  sheaf,  it  is  exactly 
like  oatmeal,  and  it  is  fit  for  immediate  use  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  every  other  sort  which  oatmeal  is  con- 
'Bumed  for,  the  grain  beinsf  quite  free  from  every  par- 
ticle of  rind  or  husk.     The  llavor  is  delicious,  and  it 
contains  much  more  farinaceous  matter.     There  is,  of 
course,  considerable  saving  of  oats,  and  expense  of 
kiln-drying,  sifting,  &c.  &c.  and  one  peck  of  it  con- 
tains more  nutritious  food  for  a  horse  than  three  pecks 
of  common  oats.     The  produce  is  most  astonishing, 
the  average  being  twenty-sis  barrels;    of   fourteen 
stone,  to  the  Irish  acre — the  exact  quantity  grown  by 
Mr.  Derenzy  on  one  acre.     It  was  not  sown   till  the 
4th  May,  1830,  and  was  reaped  early  in  August  the 
same  year.     It  is  remarkably  hardy,  and  well  adapted 
to  this  climate. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
MILCH    COWS. 

PUlafidd,  Mass.  Jan.  4,  1834. 
Dear  Sir, — In  your  paper  of  the  1st  instant,  is  an 
article  under  the  above  head,  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  who  answers  the  question,  "what  breed 
of  cattle  is  best  for  the  dairy?"  by  recommending 
half  blood  Durham  Sliortliurns.  He  may  be  correct, 
for  aught  lean  say;  but  you  may  judge,  from  the 
following  account  of  three  cow's  ot  JS^Uivc  American 
Stack,  entirely  free  as  I  beliove,  from  admixture 
with  any  of  the  foreign  stocks,  so  much  recom- 
mended. 

I  have  made  from  these  throe  cows  between  the  1st  of 
January  1833,  and  the  1st  of  January  instant,  535  Ihs. 
ot  butter.  One  of  the  cows  calved  in  March  last, 
another  in  May,  and  a  third  in  July.  They  have 
been  fed  exclusively,  on  grass  in  summer,  and  hay  in 
winter,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  punikins  in  the 
fall.  My  family  consists  of  ten  persons,  and  we  use 
cream  almost  profusely  in  June  and  July;  during  the 
season  of  the  smaller  fruits,  which  I  raise  in  great 
quantities,  we  consume  at  least  the  cream  of  one  cow. 
The  greatest  quantity  of  butter  made  in  one  month, 
was  in  September,  when  it  amounted  to  107  lbs.  The 
cows  are  all  of  them  large,  one  very  large,  perhaps 
the  largest  in  the  county.  She  calved  in  March 
and  upon  the  dry  food  of  that  season  even.raade  48S 
lbs.  butter  in  four  weeks.  My  pastures  in  summer 
are  very  fine,  and  1  keep  them  so  by  sowing  them 
every  spring  with  vnleaclied  ashes,  fifteen  bushels  to 
the  acre,  which  throws  out  a  profusion  of  white  clo- 
ver. The  soil  is  dry  and  gravelly.  The  extent  of 
my  pasturage  is  six  acres  divided  into  three  lots,  into 
which  the  cows  are  driven  to  feed  alternately ,  and 
these  acres  afford  an  abundant  supply  until  the  first 
of  September,  when  I  let  them  in  upon  the  rowen  of 
my  mowing  lot.  Besides,  I  have  about  half  an  acre 
of  lucerne  and  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  which  I  cut  and 
give  them  in  the  spring  before  they  are  turned  into 
the  pasture,  and  which,  for  the  last  two  years  has 
afforded  them  an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  twelve 
days,  besides  allowing  the  pasturage  to  be  well  grown 
for  longer  use.  I  water  them  regularly  three  times 
a  day  from  a  well,  having  no  other  means;  and  they 
are  carefully  littered  in  winter.  So  much  for  Cows 
of  A'alive  American  Stock. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  A.  N. 


New  Zealand  Flax.  Phormixim  Tanex. 
This  plant  stands  the  winter  of  England.  In  1828 
only  60  tons,  valued  at  2,C00  pounds  sterling,  were 
imported  from  Sydney  into  Great  Eritian.  In  1830 
there  were  841  ton,  and  in  1831,  1,062  tons.  Its 
price  in  London  is  15  to  £i5  per  ton.  The  flax  is 
prepared  by  the  natives,  and  in  strength  and  white- 
ness of  fibre  is  superior  to  any  analogous  material. 


Turnips  to  the  Acre. — Loudon,  in  his  late 
tour  of  Scotland,  says,  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  in 
rows  is  carried  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
Scotland,  that  30  tons  of  Swedish  turnips  are  calcu- 
lated on  to  the  statute  acre. 


(From  the  Delaware  Advertiser.) 
SHEEP. 

We  have  often,  in  the  course  of  our  agricultural 
life,  had  occasion  to  notice  the  destruction  from  dis- 
ease, which  has  been  made  among  sheep,  particularly 
lambs,  and  with  what  marked  indifference  the  loss  of 
ten  or  twenty  of  these  valuable  animals  was  viewed 
by  their  ovv'ner,  without  a  single  attempt  to  inquire 
into  a  nature  of  the  disease,  or  make  one  experiment 
to  remove  Us  cause.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
every  farmer  who  attempts  to  raise  sheep  does  not,  by 
some  means,  put  himself  in  possession  of  some  infor- 
mation relative  to  diseases  which  are  liable  to  invade 
the  health  of  his  flocks.  We  do  not  know  a  more 
ready  and  cheap  source  from  which  to  obtain  this  in- 
formation, than  newspapers. 

A  late  writer,  upon  diseases  incidental  to  sheep, 
states  that  he  has  discovered  the  cause  of  a  malady, 
(the  cough,)  which  has,  at  times,  made  the  most 
destructive  havoc  among  our  flocks.  He  derives  his 
information  from  the  carcase  of  a  lamb,  which  he  dis- 
sected, and  found  deposited  in  its  lungs  a  large  quan- 
tity of  worms,  which  no  doubt,  were  the  cause  of  its 
death.     The  writer  thus  remarks: 

I  "Feeling  a  lively  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
sheep  business  in  this  country  and  having  a  flock  my- 
self, I  have  thought  proper  to  communicate  the  fol- 


lowing facta  and  observations  to  the  public,  with  a 
viey  to  excite  inquiry  and  elicit  information  in  rela. 
tion  to  that  disease  which  has  carried  off  so  many  of 
these  useful  animals. 

"Some  time  in  February  last,  I  looked  at  a  flock  of 
yearling  lambs,  (about  two  hundred  in  number,)  he- 
longing  to  J.  R.  which  I  had  seen  in  the  fall;  at  this 
time  they  were  in  a  thriving  condition.  In  February 
when  I  examined  them,  several  had  died  and  the  re- 
mainder were  very  poor,  and  a  general  cough  prevail- 
ed amongst  them,  which  increased  with  a  shrill  sound, 
a  dull  and  heavy  appearance,  and  extreme  emaciation. 
Some  time  after,  1  dissected  a  sheep  of  this  flock, 
which  had  fallen  a  victim  to  this  disease.     »     *     *" 

"I  laid  the  lungs  open,  and  in  the  cellular  substance 
of  the  lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  vessels,  there  were 
a  multitude  of  worms  about  as  thick  as  a  linen  thread, 
and  from  one  to  six  inches  in  length,  exceedingly 
sharp  pointed  at  one  end,  and  that  end  of  a  chestnut 
brown  color,  the  rest  of  it  of  a  pale  white  color.  In 
a  day  or  two  after,  I  dissected  another  sheep  while  it 
was  yet  warm,  and  found  the  appearance  precisely 
the  same,  only  that  the  worms  were  alive,  in  the 
other  they  we're  dead.  I  directed  Scotch  snuff  to  be 
given  to  the  sheep  which  seemed  to  be  diseased, 
on  their  food  morning  and  evening,  and  tar  and 
sulphur  once  a  day.  They  appeared  to  improve 
in  health  immediately.  The  same  application  vvas 
used  in  a  neighboring  flock,  and  apparently  with 
good  effect.  Whether  it  is  a  remedy  for  the  disease 
1  will  not  undertake  to  decide,  as  but  one  or  two  ex- 
periments have  been  made;  but  it  may  be  deserving 
a  further  trial." 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
TYRANNY  AMONG  HORNED  CATTLE. 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  consequence  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  every  person  who  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
a  barnhold  economy,  that  neat  stock  do  not  pay  any 
regard  to  the  rights  of  cattle,  but  every  animal  is  a 
tyrant  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  and  a  slave  to  the 
amount  of  its  weakness  and  its  fears.  The  right  of 
the  strongest  is  apt  to  be  exercised  by  the  higher  or- 
ders, over  the  more  puny  and  pusilanimous  without 
measure  or  mercy;  and  some  aristocratic  animals  ap- 
pear to  take  as  great  delight  in  worrying  and  torment- 
ing their  inferiors,  as  if  ihey  belonged  to  the  classes 
of  bipeds,  called  emperors,  kings,  conquerors,  &c. 
On  this  and  other  accounts  it  is  important  to  give 
your  stock  plenty  of  room  for  feeding  ground,  racks, 
troughs.  See.  The  size  of  a  barn  yard  should  be 
large  in  proportion  to  the  stock  kept  in  it.  A  small 
yard  gives  the  stronger  animals  a  greater  chance  to 
gore  and  harass  the  weaker  than  if  there  was  room 
for  the  latter  to  escape  from  the  assailants. 

"The  spirit  of  domination,"  says  an  English  writer 
"is  so  remarkably  prevalent  among  horned  cattle  that 
I  have  a  hundred  times  observed  the  master  beasts 
running  from  crib  to  crib,  and  absolutely  neglecting 
their  own  provender  for  the  sake  of  driving  the  infe- 
rior from  theirs.  This  is,  much  oftener  than  is  sus- 
pected, the  chief  reason  of  that  difference  in  a  lot  of 
beasts  after  a  winter's  keep.  It  is  likewise  a  very  com- 
mon and  very  shameful  sight,  in  a  dairy  of  cows  to  see 
several  of  them  gored  and  wounded  in  a  dozen  places, 
merely  from  inattention  of  the  owner,  and  the  neglect 
of  clipping  the  horns  of  those  that  butt.  The  weaker 
animals  should  be  kept  apart;  and  in  crib  feeding  in 
the  yard,  it  is  a  good  method  to  tie  up  the  master 
beasts  at  their  meals." 

Dr.  Deane  observes,  "there  should  be  more  yards 
than  one  to  a  barn,  where  divers  sorts  of  cattle  are 
kept.  The  sheep  should  have  a  yard  by  themselves 
at  least;  and  the  young  stock  another — that  they 
may  be  wholly  confined  to  such  fodder  as  the  farmer 
can  afford  them." 

Why  is  a  strong  infusion  of  green  tea  an  effectual 
poison  for  flies? 
Because  of  the  prussic  acid  it  contains. 
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(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

The  principal  remedy  r.eccessary  in  the  first  in- 
stance appears  to  be  a  stimulant,  to  counteract  the  ex- 
treme feeblpncss  which  attends  young  turkeys,  more 
than  other  fowk,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  exist- 
ence; hence,  a  grain  ol  pepper,  &c.  is  usually  ad- 
ministered as  Soon  as  hatched.  But  instinct,  their 
infallible  guide,  it  appears,  has  more  sucessfully  di- 
rected them  to  the  wild  onion,  which  is  proved  to  be 
a  powerful  restorative  to  their  natures,  and  in  fact,  a 
grand  panacea  to  the  race.  When  they  are  permit- 
ed  to  ramble,  you  will  see  thenn  busily  cropping  the 
green  blades  of  the  onion,  with  much  apparent  enjoy- 
ment. 

Small  hominy  made  wet,  with  the  addition  of  a 
portion  of  the  wild  onion  chopped  fine,  or  any  other 
onion  tops  that  can  be  procured,  affords  the  best  and 
most  wholesome  food  they  can  have  for  several  weeks 
at  least,  or  so  long  as  they  are  confined  to  small  en- 
closures. 

Last  spring,  1  witnessed  with  astonishment  the 
wonderful  efficacy  of  this  article  of  food  on  a  large 
flock  of  turkeys,  which  had  been  daily  and  rapidly 
diminishing  during  the  long  rainy  season  in  May. — 
The  mortality  ceased  the  first  day  after  their  change  of 
food  to  the  above  mixture  of  hominy  and  onions;  and 
in  two  or  three  days,  their  rapid  growth  and  improve- 
ment was  visible  to  every  eye. 

Turkeys  are  very  fond  of  green  food  of  any  kind, 
particularly  lettuce  and  cabbage,  and  by  the  time  they 
have  grown  off  pretty  well  on  the  onions,  there  is 
plenty  of  that  sort  of  provision.  Cabbage  leaves, 
chopped  and  prepared  in  the  following  manner,  may 
then  be  given  Ihem  twice  a  day  with  good  effect, 
morning  and  evening. 

After  the  leaves  are  chopped,  put  them  in  tubs  of 
water,  to  remain  all  night,  and  early  in  the  morning 
spread  the  meal  on  boards  before  them:  in  the  same 
way,  prepare  that  for  the  evening,  by  times  in  the 
morning.  Continue  also  to  feed  them  on  hominy,  so 
long  as  they  may  require  yuur  care,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  good  housewife,  without  uncommon  ac- 
cidents, will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  want 
of  a  good  dish,  whilst  turkey  is  in  season. 

With  my  best   wishes  for  the   prosperity  of  your 
valuable  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  general  welfare. 
I  remain  yours,  respectfully,  Hassina. 

(From  fioodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
BEES. 
Mr.  Editor:  Wlicallaml,  Jan.  20,  1834. 

In  July  last  1  gave  you  an  account  of  the  experi- 
ment I  was  making  with  my  hees,  by  introducing 
them  into  my  (rarret.  At  that  time  [  informed  you 
that  they  had  not  only  filled  the  hive,  in  which  the 
swarm  was  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them 
into  the  garret,  but  had  made  large  combs  without 
the  hive. 

The  bees  continued  to  work  well  from  the  time  1 
made  my  communication  to  you,  (which  was  dated 
29th  of  July,  and  published  in  your  fifth  number,  page 
34)  until  interrupted  by  cold  weather.  After  tlie 
weather  had  become  loo  cold  for  the  bees  to  c  illect 
honey,  they  left  thecnmb  uhich  ihey  had  built  wilh- 
out  the  hive,  and  congregated  themselves  within, 
leaving  the  honey,  quite  unprotected.  In  Hecember 
I  took  from  without  the  hive,  twenty  pounds  of  the 
whilest  homy  I  ever  snir,  and  have  no  doubt,  but  next 
season,  the  bees  will  furnish  three  limes  that  amount, 
of  equal  quality,  as  the  qnanlity  of  bees  have  in- 
creased astonishingly  wilhi  ut  manifesting  any  dis- 
position to  swarm. 

Thus  far  I  am  much  pleased  wilh  the  success  of 
ray  experimei.t,  if  which  1  hope  to  give  you  some 
furtlier  account,  another  season. 

1  am  eir,  yours  respectfully, 

Raivson  Harmor,  Jr. 


(From  the  Bee  Garden.) 
INCREASE  OF  BEES. 

The  recent  improvements  in  preserving  bees  will 
probably  produce  very  great  additions  of  honey,  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate.  We  still  import  honey  from  the 
Hivaniia.     The  following  we  extract. 

'It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  will  attend  to 
bee-husbandry  merely  fur  the  sake  of  pleasure,  but 
profit  may  induce  others  to  follow  that  employment 
during  their  leisure  hours.  Often  has  the  industrious 
laborer  or  mechanic  been  relieved  from  embarrassed 
circumstances,  by  the  toil  and  labor  of  a  swarm  of 
bees,  when  he  could  avail  himself  of  no  other  mode 
of  relief.  Not  only  are  bees  of  immediate  profit  to 
their  owners,  but  were  they  encouraged  to  the  extent 
of  which  the  pasture  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
permit,  they  might  become  even  a  source  of  national 
wealth.  It  is  estimated  by  persons  of  learning,  that 
the  pasture  of  Scotland  could  maintain  as  many  bees 
as  would,  on  an  average,  produce  4,000,000  pints  of 
honey,  and  1,000,000  pounds  of  wax.  Were  this 
quantity  tripled  for  England  and  Ireland,  the  produce 
of  the  empire  would  be  12,000,000  pints  of  honey, 
and  3,000,000  pounds  of  wax,  annually.  The  in- 
come that  would  thus  arise  from  honey,  at  the  very 
moderate  price  of  5s.  per  pint,  would  amount  to 
=£3,000,000  sterling;  and  the  wax,  at  Is.  6d.  per 
pound,  would  produce  .fi, 225,000  sterling,  affording 
in  round  numbers,  a  total  of  <if5,225,000  annually. — 
The  rearing  of  the  bees  must,  therefore,  appear  to  be 
an  object  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  oF  their  country.  As  there 
are  few  concerns  more  profitable  than  bees,  in  favora- 
ble seasons,  considering  the  small  expense  that  attends 
them,  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  lay  before  my  readers 
the  following  estimate.  Suppose  a  person  to  commence 
with  only  two  hives,  which  may  cost  £i  10s.  sterl- 
ing, and  allowing  each  hive,  on  an  average,  only  to 
double  its  numbers  annually,  they  would  increase  as 
follows  in  a  period  of  ten  \ears — 

1st  year,  2  hives;  2d,  4"do.;  3d,  8  do.;  4th,  16  do.; 
5th,  82  do.;  6th,  64  do.;  7th,  128  do.;  8th,  25G  do.; 
9th,  512  do.;  10th;  1,024  do. 

At  this  rate,  two  hives  would  produce  one  thou- 
sand and  twenty-four  swarms  in  the  period  of  ten 
years,  which,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  would 
be  worth  £1  15s.  sterling,  each,  so  that  there  would 
be  a  clear  profit  of  £1,792  sterling,  for  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  rearing  and  proper  management  of  the  bees, 
allowing  the  second  and  third  swarms  to  pay  for  the 
hives,  stools,  labor,  and  incidental  losses.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed by  the  above  estimate  that  the  seasons  are  favora- 
ble but  allowing  fifty  hives  to  fail  from  various  causes, 
there  would  still  remain  £1,700  10s.  sterling,  of  clear 
profit.  The  years  1824  and  1825,  were  very  favorable 
fur  bees,  the  latter  was  remarkably  so.  Almost  every 
hive  that  year  swarmed  once,  many  of  them  twice, 
and  a  few  even  three  times.  When  the  store  was 
collected,  they  weighed  from  25  to  40  pounds  each 
hive.  Notwithstanding,  I  read  in  the  public  papers 
ihat  honey  to  the  value  of  £240,000  sterling  had 
been  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  the  course  of  this 
same  year,  1825;  a  most  extraordinary  sum,  and  one 
wiiich  in  my  humble  opinion  might  have  been  easily 
saved  to  the  nation,  if  a  stricter  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  proper  encouragement  of  our  own  bees. 


HORTZCVI.TURE. 


Barking  Dogs. — By  a  very  slight  puncture  on 
the  side  of  the  neck  of  a  dug,  a  skiU'ul  surgeon  can 
divide  a  nerve  which  controls  the  vibrati.ins  of  the  vo- 
cal cords,  and  thus  forever  prevent  the  animal  from 
uttering  his  characteristic  voice. 


Wliy  i.s  coffee  so  seldom  well  made? 

Because,  1st.  The  berries  are  over  roasted,  their 
proper  color  being  that  of  cinnamoti;  2d.  The  coffee 
is  ground  too  fine;  3d.  Not  enough  coffee  is  used;  4th. 
It  is  usually  overboiled,  by  which  means  the  bitter 
principle  is  extrac'ed  from  the  berries. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
CULTIVATION  OF  SILK  AT  MANSFIELD. 
Dear  Sm:  Matisfidd  Centre,  Ct.  Dec.  18,  1833. 

Yours  of  the  30th  ult.  has  remained  so  long  unan- 
swered that  you  may  think  me  indifferent  to  the  sub- 
jects of  your  inquiry.  Not  so,  sir;  1  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  growing  prosperity  of  our  country,  in  its 
various  and  multiplied  manufacturing  establishments, 
which  are  constantly  springing  into  existence,  and  in 
none  more  so,  than  in  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  silk;  none  which  presents  in  my  estimation  great- 
er encouragement,  both  to  the  agriculturist  and  the 
manufacturer — none  which  promises  fairer  to  become 
of  extensive  utility  and  profit  to  this  country. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and 
the  growing  of  silk  in  this  place,  it  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  that  the  business  has  been  successfully 
prosecuted   here  for  more  than  seventy  years;  but, 
though  gradually  increasing  during  this  period,  there 
has  been  but  very  little  improvements  in  the  method 
of  conducting  the  business,  or  in  the  application  of 
the  raw  material  to  manufacturiug  purposes,  any  fur- 
ther than  the  production  of  sewing  silk  and  twist, 
and  this  almost  exclusively  confined   to  the  labor  of 
the  family,  upon  the  domestic  spinning-wheel.     But 
one  thing  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated;  that  is, 
that  the  white  mulberry  is  easily  cultivated,  and  that 
the  rearing  of  the  silkworm,  and  the  production  of 
silk,  notwithstanding  all  the  particularity,  minuteness, 
and  mystery,  with  which  the  subject  has  been  treat- 
ed, and     invested,  may  be  profitably   pursued,    with 
but  little  more  knowledge  or  care  than  is  requisite  for 
the  successful  rearing  of  pigs,  or  poultry.     Shelter 
them  from  cold,  storms  and   wind,  and    feed   them 
when  hungry,  whether  it  be  in  a  corn  house,  barn, 
cider  mill   house,  or  laboratory,  built  on  purpose  for 
the  business,  a  profitable  crop  of  silk  may  be  produced. 
I  would  not  by  this  remark  be  thought  to  undervalue 
enterprize  and  improvement,  or  to  treat  lightly  par- 
ticular attention  to  convenience  and  neatness  in  every 
branch  of  agriculture.     I  highly  value  all  the  asso- 
ciations and  societies  of  the  present  day,  formed  for 
the  advancement  and  improvement  in   knowledge  of 
the  mechanic  and  agriculturist;  but  describe  to  a  per- 
son entirely  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
wool  is  produced,  the  animal   which  produces  it,  and 
inform  him   how   this  animal  must   be  reared,  fed, 
housed,   and    treated,   according  to   the    practice   of 
some  of  our  most  wealthy  and  scientific  farmers,  its 
peculiar  habits,  and  liability  to  disease  in  case  of  ne- 
glect, and   he   would   be  very  apt  to  conclude,  that, 
being  unable  to  sustain  the  necessary  expense,  he 
might  as  well   nut  attempt  to  rear  an  animal  that  re- 
quired so  much  care  and   labor.     So  with  regard  to 
tlie  rearing  of  the  silkworm,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  minute  particularity  and  delicate  attention  to 
temperature,  food,  cleanliness,  &c.  See.  with   which 
the  subject  has  been  treated   by  most  writers,  may 
have  deterred  many  from  engaging  in  it;  but  let  them 
be  told,  and  truly  too,  that  without  thermometer,  hot 
house,  stove-room,  or  laboratory,  the  silkworm  may 
be,  at  the  proper  season,  hatched  by  the  usual  warmth 
of  the  kitchen;  and  that  wilh  a  rough  board  to  lie  on, 
and  a  corn  house  or  barn   to  shelter  them  from  wind 
and  wet,  guarded  also  from  the  depredations  of  rats, 
mice,  and   fowls,  and    well   supplied   wiih   the  while 
mulberry  leaf,  will   produce  a  profitable  crop  of  silk, 
they  may  be  induced  to  try;  and  having  once  engaged 
in  the  business  and  found  it  practicable,  may  then  at- 
tend to  all  the  improvements  wliioh  experience  and 
sound  wisdom  may  dictate.      Many   persons  in  this 
town,  who  have  been  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  suc- 
cessfully encaged  in  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  should 
you  talk  to  them  about  thermometers,  hot  houses,  and 
laboratories,  would  not  know  what  you  meant;  yet,  I 
doubt  not,  a  dun  attention  to  these  may  be  profitable. 
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With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  this 
country,  much  is  yet  to  be  learned;  but  I  consider  the 
experiment  as  favorably  commenced,  and  nothing 
more  is  wanting  than  that  some  of  our  enterprising 
and  ingenious  mechanics  should  give  the  subject  that 
attention  which  its  importance  demands;  and  with 
such  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  art  of 
manufacturing,  as  I  think  the  business  suscaptible, 
we  may  soon  compete  in  this,  as  we  do  in  some  of 
our  wool  and  cotton  fabrics,  with  any  portion  of  the 
world.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  well  established  fact,  that 
no  part  of  the  world  now  produces  a  better  quality  of 
the  raw  silk  than  that  which  is  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. Since  the  investigation  of  the  subject  by  a  re- 
solution of  Congress,  and  the  encouragement  presented 
by  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  in  a  bounty  upon  the 
propagation  of  the  white  mulberry,  and  upon  raw 
silk,  the  business  has  received  a  new  impulse. 

The  Piedmont  reel  has  been  introduced,  and  with 
some  improvement  in  the  application  of  a  stop  motion, 
was  the  last  season  used  to  some  e.\tent,  propelled  by 
water  and  by  horse  power,  as  well  as  by  hand,  and 
our  ingenious  and  industrious  females  find  that,  with- 
out any  further  instruction  in  this  branch,  they  can, 
with  the  exercise  of  a  little  more  patience  than  the 
old  reel  required,  produce  a  much  handsomer  and 
more  valuable  article  than  by  the  former  method.  I 
have  now  by  me  a  sample  of  a  few  ounces,  reeled  by 
one  of  our  ladies,  which  I  designed  to  have  presented 
at  the  New  York  Fair,  and  which  I  think  in  every 
respect  would  compete  with  the  production  of  any 
country.  Thus  far,  then,  I  think  we  may  safely  say, 
we  can  and  do  succeed.  VVe  have  also  two  small  silk 
manufacturing  establishments  in  this  town,  propelled 
by  water  power,  in  successful  operation,  at  which 
single  thrown  silk,  organzine,  tram,  and  every  kind 
of  silk,  is  prepared  with  ease,  by  persons  bred  to  the 
business.  The  machinery  is  made  in  the  manner  of 
the  most  approved  English  machinery.  At  these  es- 
tablishments all  the  silk  raised  in  this  vicinity,  and 
reeled  on  the  improved  reel  as  before  stated,  finds  a 
ready  market.  Some  broad  goods  have  been  made, 
but  the  business  seems  not  yet  to  be  sufliciently  ma- 
tured lo  go  immediately  into  the  higher  branches  of 
manufacture,  but  must  for  a  time  be  confined  to  the 
smaller  and  more  common  articles  of  silk  fabrics.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  silk  now  prepared  at  our  fac- 
tories here,  is  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Tuscany  grass  bonnets. 

Having  extended  my  remarks  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  I  anticipated,  I  will  mention  as  an  apolo- 
gy, that  having  seen  most  of  the  publications  on  the 
subject  which  have  been  circulated  in  this  country  in 
answer  to  the  call  of  Congress  for  information,  and 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  perfectly  simple  man- 
ner m  which  the  business  has  ever  been  conducted 
here,  I  felt  that  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  similar  to 
those  I  have  here  given,  was  necessary,  to  counteract 
in  some  measure  the  influence  of  that  scientific  mi- 
nuteness with  which  the  subject  was  treated  in  those 
publications,  and  might  be  of  public  utility.  Should 
it  appear  to  you  that  1  am  correct  in  this  opinion,  you 
are  at  liberty  lo  make  such  use  of  this  communication 
as  you  may  think  proper. 

.\nolher  subject  uf  yoyr  inquiry  is,  whether  silk 
worm  egjs  can  be  procured  here,  in  reply  to  which, 
all  I  can  say  is,  I  have  heretofore,  when  applied  to, 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them,  to  any  extent 
called  fir,  and  presume  there  would  be  none  now. 
The  price,  from  six  tu  eight  cents  per  thousand;  and 
tis  iliey  are  attached  to  pnpers,  those  papers  may  be 
folded  and  packed  in  small  boxes  and  sent  safely  to 
any  pan  of  the  couniry  by  stage  or  otherwise. 

When  at  New  York,  last  spring,  I  purchased  a 
small  lot  (if  the  Morus  muliicaulis,  for  the  purpo^•e  of 
introducing  them  into  this  silk-growing  region.  They 
flcmrislied  finely  last  summer,  and  if  our  winter  cli- 
mate does  not  prove  too  severe  for  them,  bid  fair  to 
he  an  important  acquisition  to  our  silk  growers.  As  I 
2m  frequently  applied  to  from  a  distance  for  information 


with  regard  to  the  value  of  cocoons,  and  of  the  raw 
silk,  I  will  here  state  that  we  have  not  as  yet  any 
extensive  reeling  establishments,  but  from  the  success 
which  attended  the  trial  of  the  Piedmont  reel  the 
last  season,  I  think  there  is  encouragement  to  enter 
extensively  into  the  business,  and  that  probably,  by 
another  season,  such  preparation  will  be  made  as  to 
afford  a  ready  sale  for  cocoons,  at  a  fair  price,  which 
is  now  estimated  by  the  bushel — say  $2  50  per  bush- 
el, for  fair,  to  $3  00  for  best.  The  worth  of  the  raw 
silk  depends  much  on  its  being  reeled  clean,  level  and 
fine.  For  the  former  I  have  paid  the  above  prices  for 
several  lots  which  I  purchased  the  last  season,  and 
for  the  raw  silk  have  paid  mostly  from  $3  75  toS4  00. 
Respectfully,  yours,  &e.     Zalmon   Stop.rs. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
CULTIVATION  OF   PEACH  TREES. 

Washington  City,  A'cu.  2G,   1833. 

Peach  trees  may  be  preserved,  by  good  manage- 
ment, twenty,  and  probably  forty  or  fifty  years. — 
They  are  destroyed  from  north  latitude  forty  to  thirty- 
six  degrees,  by  a  worm  which  feeds  on  the  inner  bark 
of  the  tree,  at  its  root.  This  worm  is  said  to  be  the 
offspring  of  a  fly  of  the  wasp  kind,  which  deposites  its 
eggs  in  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  tree,  while  it  is 
young  and  tender.  The  remedy  consists  in  searching 
for  the  openings  in  the  bark  at  the  root,  and  taking 
them  out.  If  this  operation  is  repealed  three  or  four 
springs,  the  worm  never  after  can  make  a  lodgment 
there.  The  bark  of  the  tree  by  this  time  becomes  so 
hard,  that  the  fly  cannot  make  the  puncture,  in  order 
to  deposite  the  egg,  or  if  deposited  it  perishes.  After 
the  worm  is  cut  out  in  the  spring,  draw  the  earth  up 
around  the  body  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  other 
ground. 

Of  all  the  fruit  trees  produced  in  this  climate,  none 
bears  pruning  so  freely  as  the  peach;  indeed,  it 
should  be  treated  very  much  as  the  vine  is.  All 
those  branches  which  have  borne  fruit,  should  be  cut 
out,  if  there  is  young  wood  to  supply  their  places. 
Proof — take  a  limb  which  has  born  two  or  three  crops 
of  fruit,  and  notice  its  produce;  take  another  on  tiie 
same  tree,  which  has  never  borne  at  all,  and  the  fruit 
on  this  last  will  be  twice  the  size  of  the  former,  fairer 
and  less  liable  to  rot.  In  pruning,  the  branciies 
should  be  taken  or  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  tree: 
thus  giving  more  air  and  sun  to  the  fruit  on  the  outer 
limbs. 

The  peach  tree  produces  best  fruit  when  the  ground 
is  nut  stirred  about  it  while  the  fruit  is  on.  When 
it  has  no  fruit,  it  should  be  cultivated  as  carefully  as  a 
cabbage,  or  any  other  plant. 

The  above  comprises  the  most  important  points  in 
the  rearing  of  peach  trees,  and  good  fruit;  if  attended 
to,  I  have  never  known  them  to  fail,— and  my  expe- 
rience has  not  been  very  limited. 

I  repeat  what  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted,  that  the 
peach  tree,  if  the  worm  is  kept  out  of  the  root,  will 
live,  at  least,  twenty  years;  and  that  this  may  cer- 
tainly be  done  by  attacking  them  the  first  year  of  its 
growth,  and  continumg  to  extract  them  for  three  or 
four  years  in  succession,  not  forgetting  to  draw  the 
earih  upas  directed.  Straw,  chips,  or  trash  of  any 
kind,  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c.  R.  H.  B. 

Dridgelon,  .New  Jersey,  Feb.  I,  1834. 
A  large  poplar  log  which  was  cut  and  carted  by  Mr- 
Peter  Ladow,  and  sawed  by  Richard  Ilankins  a! 
Lawrence's  8aw  Mill  at  Dividing  Creek,  made  2,437 
f^et  ])annel  boards,  437  feet  of  scantling.  It  is  sup 
posed  lo  have  wasted  by  hewing  337  feet.  The 
boards  were  sold  at  $'25  per  thousand,  which  amounts 
to  $61 — the  produce  of  the  whole  log  amounting  to 
about  $70. —  Observer. 

A  woman  asked  a  doctor  whether  taking  s.nuff  wa^ 
not  hurtful  to  the  brain.  "No,"  said  the  doctor,  "fu'" 
he  that  has  any,  will  never  take  snuff 
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(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.) 

UsEFCr.     l.>SrmjCTIuNS     llEGARnlNO   THE   MlLELVG 
OF   Cows 

The  opera'ion  of  milking  is  performed  differently 
in  variuus  pans  of  the  ciiuntry.  In  some,  the  dairy- 
maid dips  her  hand  into  a  little  milk,  and  by  succces- 
sively  stripping  the  teal  between  her  finger  and 
thumb,  unloads  the  ulder.  The  plan,  however,  is 
attended  with  ihe  disadvantage  of  irritating  more  or 
less  llie  teat,  and  len  lering  it  liable  to  cracks  and 
chaps,  which  are  followed  by  inflammation,  extending 
to  the  rest  of  the  quarter.  This  accounts  for  the  die- 
ease  occurring  more  frpq:iently  among  the  cows  under 
the  charge  of  one  milker  than  it  does  in  those  which 
are  under  the  charge  ol'ano;lipr;  and,  as  this  practice 
is  more  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in 
others,  it  also  accounts  for  the  disease  being  more 
common  in  these  parts.  This  plan  of.milking,  where 
the  irritation  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  the  extent  of 
inflammation  tu  which  1  have  alluded,  frequently  pro- 
duces a  horny  thickening  of  the  teat,  a  consequence 
of  the  cracks  and  chaps,  which  renders  it  more  dilE- 
cult  to  milk  than  when  in  its  natural  slate;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  jiredisposes  to  inflammation,  when  any 
cause  occurs  to  set  it  up.  These  effects  may  be,  and 
are  almo-t  entirely  avoided,  by  the  more  scientific 
plan  of  milking  adopted  in  other  ]'arts  of  the  country, 
where,  instead  of  dravi-ing  down  or  stripping  the  teat 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  the  dairy-maid  fol- 
lows more  closely  the  principles  which  instinct  has 
taught  the  calf.  (The  calf  jerks  its  nose  into  the 
udder,  and  forces  down  the  milk.)  She  first  takes  a 
slight  hold  of  the  teat  with  her  hand,  by  which  she 
merely  encircles  it,  then  lifts  her  hand  up,  so  as  to 
press  the  body  of  the  udder  upwards,  by  which  the 
milk  escapes  into  the  teat,  or  if  (as  is  generally  the 
case  when  some  hours  have  elapsed  between  milking- 
limes)  the  teat  is  full,  she  grasps  the  teat  close  lo  its 
origin  with  her  thumb  and  fore  finger,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  milk  which  is  in  the  teat  from  escaping  upwards; 
then  making  the  rest  of  the  fingers  lo  close  from 
above  downwards  in  succession,  forces  out  what  milk 
may  be  contained  in  the  teat  through  ihe  opening  of 
It.  The  hand  is  again  pressed  up  and  closed  as  be- 
fore, and  thus,  by  repeating  this  action,  the  udder  is 
completely  emptied,  without  that  coarse  tugging  and 
tearing  of  the  teat,  which  is  so  apt  to  produce  disease. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
CcoNOMV  OF  Cutting  IIay  for  Horses. 

It  is  stated  in  the  publications  of  Great  Britain,  that 
the  economy  of  using  cut  hay  and  straw,  has  been 
fully  and  generally  tested,  particularly  by  stage  pro- 
prietors, who,  in  consequence  of  the  powerful  compe- 
tition from  steamboats,  were  driven  to  contrive  ways 
and  means  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  keeping  their 
horses,  without  diminishing  their  efficiency.  Tiiey  ac- 
complished their  objects  in  the  substitution  of  cut  hay 
for  long  hay.  Similar  circumstances  have  compelled 
the  owners  of  stage  horses  in  this  country  to  adopt 
the  same  course. 

Mr.  Reeside,  one  of  the  largest  mail  contractors  in 
the  United  States,  has,  we  are  informed,  adopted  the 
plan  with  very  great  saving  in  expense,  and  with 
much  additional  perturmance  by  his  horses.  It  was 
tiie  admirable  condition  of  his  stage  horses  that  led 
the  superinlendeut  of  the  streets  of  this  city,  J.  AI. 
Bloodgood,  Esq.  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  adopt  a 
similar  couise  of  keeping  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
corporation  of  New  Y'ork .  On  application  to  Mr.  B. 
we  were  politely  furnisljed  with  the  following  par- 
ticiilart: 

The  iiuniber  of  horses  employed  in  carting  street 
manure  is  generally  twenty,  and  sometimes  one  or 
iwu,  mure  or  !e;s. 
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In  six  months  of  1831,  when  the  hay  was  not  cut, 
the  following  quantities  were  bought  for  their  con- 
gumption: 

January,  4,4S0  pounds;  February,  10,304;  March, 
2,240;  April,  15,630;  May,  6,200;  June,  5,000.— 
Total  43,904  pounds. 

In  six  months  of  1833 —January,  4,000  pounds, 
February.  5,000;  March,  5,300;  April,  2,000;  May, 
7,000;  June,  5,000.     Tolal,  28,300  pounds. 

One  bushel  of  cut  hay  is  given  three  times  a  day, 
with  four  quarts  of  ship  stuff,  and  two  quarts  uf  In- 
dian meal,  at  each  feeding.  Oals  are  sometimes  given 
once  a  day  instead  of  hay  and  meal.  Under  tliis 
feeding,  which  may  be  considered  pretty  high,  the 
horses,  llitiugh  they  labor  hard,  are  kept  in  much  bel- 
ter condition  than  when  long  hay  and  oats  were  giveii. 
The  present  plan  of  feeding  is  considered  to  be  a 
saving  in  e.Npense  at  least  one  third. 

One  reason  why  the  horses,  on  this  system  of  feed- 
ing are  much  more  invigorated  and  in  finer  order,  is 
that  they  are  not  obliged  to  labor  all  night  in  eating 
dry  hay,  but  have  time  to  obtain  rest  and  sleep. 

Oni'  thing  is  pretty  evident — the  lime  will  soon 
come  when  cut  straw  and  hay,  packed  in  bags,  &c. 
will  be  brought  to  this  city  from  the  '-far  west." 

ZaZSCEI.IiANEOUS. 


requisite  surveys  and  estimates,  preparatory  to  the    seldom  exceeds  half  a  cent  a  bale  per  mile.     Assum- 
commeneemeni  of  the  desired  railroad.  I  ing    as  the  average  of  land   transportation    for  the 

In  compliance  with  these  resolutions  the  undersign,    middle  sections  of  the  proposed   route  at  four  cents  a 


ATLANTIC  AND  MISSISSIPPI  RAIL-ROaD. 
Sir:  Memphis,  Tenn.  JVop.  5,  1833. 

The  undersigned,  acting  as  a  committee  for  and  in 
behalf   of  a  late  Convention  assembled   at   Bolivar, 
representing  the  people  of  Madison,  M'Nairy,  Harde- 
man, Kayette,  Tipton   and   Shelby  counties,  of  the 
Western   Disliict  of  Tennessee,   have  the   honor  of 
submllling  lo  (lie  President  of  the  United  Slates,  Ibe 
annexed  copy  of  Resolutions  enlered  into  by  the  con- 
vention, expressive  of  their  opinion  of  the  2»'Mtica- 
bilily,  expedicncij,  immediate  local   udv  mtages  and 
prospective  public  ulilily  of  a  llad-road  from    the 
Tennessee  section  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Atlantic   Ocean;  lo  pass   tbrongh  the  soulh-west- 
ern  border  of  the  Slate  of  Tennessee,  the  norlhern 
parts  of  the  states  of  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia, to  the  Rail-road  now  cunslrucling   through   the 
south-eastern    part  of  South    Carolina:     leaving   llie 
Tennessee   river,  and  most  of  its  tributary  streams, 
with    the   southcin  knobs   and   ridges  of   the  great 
mountains  of  the  Cyrcdinas,  Tennessee  and   Georgia 
to  the   north;   and  all  the    waters  of  the  Yazuo,  and 
most  of  those  of  ihe  Mobile,  the  Appalachicola,  ami 
the  .'\hamaha,  to  the  south — embracing  for  the  location 
uf  the  proposed  work  a  section  of  country,  which  is  be- 
lieved lo  combine  far  more  of  the  natural  and  essen- 
tial advantages  for  the  economical  construction  and 
permanent  utility  of  a  rail-road  between  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  and  th.';  Atlantic  ocean,  than  any 
other  section  of  the  United  State.";;  from  the  northern 
lakes  to  the  Gulph  (jf  Mc.tico:   as  north  of  this  loca- 
tion, the  mountains  every  where  present  an  insupe- 
rable barrier  to  such  a  work,  without  the  Incalculable 
expense,  and   lasting  obsiruclion  of  great  and  numer- 
ous  inclined    plains  requiring   perpettiid   stationary 
steam  power; — whih?,  to   the  south,  the  numerous 
large  rivers,  creek.^,  steep  ridges,  ravines  and  swamps, 
by  which  any  such  location  in  that  dliection  would  he 
Intersected,  afford  reasonable  ground  to  apprehend  that 
the  exjiense  of  a   Raii-ioad  in  that  quarter  would  be 
vastly  greater,  and  its  utility  far  less  promising  than 
it  wiiuld  be  on  the  proposed  site. 

With  these  impressions,  the  Bolivar  convention, 
after  mature  deliberation,  passed  their  resolutions 
with  an  unanimity  seldom  equalled  In  sn  large  an 
assembly,  and  upon  a  subject  so  much  calculated 
10  produce  conflicting  interests,  and  opposite  opinions; 
from  the  5th  and  8lh  of  these  resoluiions,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  undors'gned  have  been  Instructed  re- 
spectfully to  solicit  the  President  to  direct  an  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  Topographical   Engineeis,  to  make  the 


ed  deem  it  to  be  their  duty  to  submit  for  the  consider 
ation  of  the  President,  a  general  outline  of  the  views  [ 
of  the  Convention,  with   the  principal  grounds  upon 
which  their  lesolutions  were  based. 

1.  E.xpeilence  has  proved  that  the  whole  extent  of 
the  country  embracing  the  location  of  the  proposed 
rail-road  is  a  cotton  growing  country, — that  it  is  for 
the  most  part  but  just  now  emerging  from  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  a  wilderness,  lo  the  infant  stale  of 
civilization  and  agricultural  improvement;  that  al- 
though most  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  proposed 
Incalion  is  unsurpassed  in  the  southern  stales,  in 
point  of  health,  excellence  of  water,  ami  purity  of 
atinosphere,  and  much  of  it  equal  in  fertility  of  soil, 
to  any  of  the  uplands  south  of  Kentucky,  yet  there  is 
not  in  the  United  States  a  section  of  country  (save 
the  valley  of  Holston.S.  W.  Virginia,  and  East  Ten- 
nessee,) so  much  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
benefits  of  steamboat  navigation,  or  good  roads  lead- 
ing to  profitable  markets,  as  a  great  part  of  the  country 
embracing  the  prop.ised  localion;  and  particularly  that 
section  lying  between  the  Muscle  shoals  in  North  Ala- 
bama and  Athens  in  Georgia;  near  the  first  of  these  points 
a  section  of  Rail-road  of  twenly-five  miles  has  been 
undertaken,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  the  present  year, 
by  an  efficient  company  of  the  citizens  of  .Alabama, 
between  Tuscumbia  and  Conrtland;  and  they  have 
contracted  for  extending  it  in  the  ensuing  year  as  far 
as  Decatur,  a  distance  of  45  miles. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proposed  rail-road  will  not 
only  contribute  largely  to  the  agricultural  and  com- 
raeicial  interests  of  the  particular  sections  of  the 
slates  through  which  it  is  intended  to  pass,  but  that  it 
will  be  found  to  be  the  basis  of  a  system  of  rail- roads, 
from  the  salubrious  valleys  of  the  south-western  pans 
of  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee,  that  will  very  soon 
rescue  the  people  of  those  delightful  valleys  from  the 
commercial  bondage  to  which  the  want  of  good  roads 
has  continued  to  subject  ihern,  ever  since  the  dawn 
uf  our  national  independence — notwithstanding  the 
heroic  part  which  they  took  (at  King's  mountain  and 
other  places)  in  that  glorious  achievement,  entitled 
them  to  that  full  participalioii  in  the  fruits  of  their 
country's  triumph,  to  which  good  roads  and  profitable 
markets  are  ever  indispensably  requisites:  — for  there 
are  many  points  in  the  northern  sections  of  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  at  which  lateral  rail-roads  leading  from 
the  valleys  uf  Holston  and  Tennessee  may  be  advan- 
tageously connected  with  the  "Atlantic  and  Missis- 
sippi rail-road,"  where  every  desirable  article  of  foreign 
gronab  or  manufacture,  will,  when  that  work  is  ac- 
complished, bo  obtained  on  nearly  as  low  terms  as  at 
our  largest  sea-ports;  and  where  all  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  these  rich  valleys,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
western  counties  of  the  Carolinas,  will  find  a  ready 
market.  The  unrivalled  iron,  and  wheat,  and  butter, 
and  pork,  and  berf,  of  the  valleys  of  Holston  and 
Tennessee,  from  ^Vylhe  to  Buncombe,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Wilks  and  Rutherford,  N.  C.  to  the 
plains  ol  Highwassee,  Tenn.  will  find  on  the  "Allan- 
tic  and  Mississippi  rail-road"  a  cash  market  at  higher 
prices  than  they  have  ever  hitherto  been  able  to  ob- 
tain. 

2.  Experience  has  proved  that  throughout  the  most 
fertile  regions  of  this  country,  and  more  especially  on 
the  western  section  of  the  proposed  "Atlantic  and 
Mississippi  Rail-road,"  the  alluvial  and  loamy  nature 
of  the  soil,  render  it  impraclicablo  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  and  spring,  for  a  carriage  to  move 
upon  our  ordinary  roads  with  any  thing  near  what 
would  in  most  of  the  Allanlic  Slates  be  deemed  a 
rcasonnblc  load.  The  consequence  is  that  in  periods 
of  wet  weather,  and  generally  during  the  busiest 
season  of  hauling  our  crops  lo  market,  the  expense 
of  land  transportation  over  our  present  ruads,  often 
amounts  to  from  three  to  six  cents  a  bale  per  mile; 
I  whilst  the  customary  rates  of  rail-road  transportation 


bale  per  mile. — and  half  a  cent  a  bale  per  mile  as  Ihe 
average  of  rail-road  Iransportailon;  and  supposing  the 
present  year's  crop  of  seven  counties  of  ISorlh  Ala- 
bama, principally  above  and  adjacent  to  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  estimated  at  87,000  bales,  (a  great  pari  of 
which  is  now  unavoidably  withheld  from  an  unusually 
promising  market,  for  want  of  a  Rail-road,  or  naviga- 
ble water)  is  conveyed  59  miles  to  steamboat  naviga- 
tion on  the  Tennessee  river,  where  it  may  remain  for 
months  before  a  sufficient  rise  of  water  for  its  ship- 
ment to  New  Orleans  occurs: 
The  Land   transportation 

would  be  gl74,O0O  00 

Thence  by  steamboat  via  the  Tennessee 

river  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  at 

2  50  per  bale  217,  500  00 

Total  amount  of  transportation  of  87,000 

bales  of  cotton  trom  the  seven  N.  E. 

counties  of  Alabama  by  land  and  water 

lo  New  Orleans,  $391,500  00 

The  Rail-road  transporlalion  of  87,000 

bales     200    miles — from    Decatur, 

Alabama,  via  Tuscumbia  lo  Memphis, 

Tenn.  at  halt"  a  cent  a  bale  per  mile 

would  be  87,000  00 

From    Memphis  to  New   Orleans,  by 

steamboat   87,000  bales  at  1  50  per 

bale  would  be  130,500  00 

Total  amount  of  expense  of  transpor- 
tation of  87,000  bales  by  the  proposed 

Rail-road,  via  Memphis,  and  thence 

by  steamboat  to  New  Orleans  217,500  00 

Deduct  Ibis  amount  217,500  00   from 

391,500  00,  leaves  174,000  00 

By  which  it  appears  that  the  proposed 

rail-road  would  save  to  the  planters  of 

seven  of  the  N.  E.  counties  of  Ala- 
bama alone,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 

and    seventy-four    thousand   dollars, 

amounting  to  upwards  of  $24,!!00  00 

to   each    county,   on    the   article   of 

cotton,  in  one  year.    And  this  amount 

w'ould  be  inconsiderable  compared  to 

the  advantages   that    would    result 

from  the  planters  being  able  to  for- 
ward their  cotlon   to  New  Orleans, 

or   to  an  .\llanlic  sea-purt,  while  the     • 

price  happens  to  be,  as  it  now  is,  5  to 

G  cents  in  the  pound   higher  than  it 

usually    has    been    for   some    years 

past: — for  example — it  was  in  No- 
vember 1832,  but  10  cents  per  pound 

—87,000  bales  averaging  400  lbs.  a 

bale,  is  34,800,000   lbs.  at  10  cents 

(the  price  in  November  1832  )amounls 

to  the  sum  of  $3,430,000  00 

87,0G0  bales  34,800,000  lbs.  at  15  cents 

the  present  price  (In  November  1333) 


Makinsf  a  difference  of 


5,220,000  00 
81,740,000  00 


The  amount  thus  saved  to  the  planters 
of  the  seven  N.  E.  counties  of  Ala- 
bama in  one  year  of  the  proposed 
Rail-road  transporlalion  as  above  es- 
timated, would  be  $174,000  00 

To  which  sum,  add  the  amount  gained 
by  being  promptly  at  market  before 
the   price  falls    from    15  cents  the 
present  price,  lo  lO  cents, 
the  price  of  the  last  year,  $1,740,000  00 

$1,914,000  00 

Total  amount  saved  to  the  planters  of  the  seven  N. 

E.  counties  of  Alabama  in  one  year,  estimated  at  one 

million  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand   dollars: 
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Thus  securing  to  each  county,  the  sum  of  $273,428  00 
per  annum. 

These  estimates  are  based  upon  data  derived  from 
unquestionable  sources,  the  correctness  of  which,  the 
undersigned  feel  assured  will  be  vouched  bj'  the  Ke- 
presentatives  in  Congress  from  the  Northern  Districts 
of  Alabama,  and  the  Western  Districts  of  Tennessee. 

It  is  believed  that  twenty  of  the  counties  embracing 
the  proposed  location,  and  forty  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties within  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  of  the  intended 
Rail-road,  will,  by  the  lime  of  its  complelion,  or 
within  five  years  of  this  time,  afi'ord  an  annual  pro- 
duct of  at  least  10,000  bales  to  each  county  of  live 
hundred  square  miles — making  a  total  of  000,000 
bales.  The  Rail-road  freight  of  which,  supposing 
the  one  half  of  it  is  taken  to  .lugnsla,  CUarleslon  o^ 
Savannali,  and  the  residue  to  Meinpliis,  may  be  esti- 
maled  asaveraginir  $1  50  cents  per  bale,  will  amount 
to  the  sum  of  §900,000.  These  000,000  bales  of 
cotton  at  the  present  prices  of  freight  by  land  and  wa- 
ter, varying  according  to  distance,  the  slate  of  the 
roads,  and  the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  from  two  to 
sis  dollars  a  bale — taking,  however,  four  dollars  as 
the  average  expense  of  transportation  of  a  bale,  it  will 
amount  to  §2,400,000;  from  which,  deduct  the  Rail- 
road freight  of  5900,000,  there  will  remain  §1,500,000 
the  amount  saved  in  one  year;  a  clear  gain  to  the 
cotton  planters  of  the  sixty  counties  referred  to,  in 
the  expense  of  transportation  of  cotton  alone.  If  to 
this  sum  is  added  the  amount  gained  by  placing  it  in 
their  power  to  go  promptly  to  a  good  itiarket  in  any 
and  in  every  xoeek  in  the  year — to  say  nothing  of  the 
amount  gained  by  the  saving  of  time,  and  of  incident- 
al expenses,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  planters 
of  these  sixty  counties  would  often  realize  in  the 
course  of  one  year,  an  amount  but  little  short  of  the 
whole  cost  of  constructing  the  Rail-road,  as  will  be 
seen  by  these  estimates.  To  the  above  may  be  added, 
the  surplus  markeiable  productions  of  the  valleys  of 
Holslon,  Clinch,  Chucky,  French,  Broad  and  Ten- 
ntsice  rivers,  with  those  of  the  western  borders  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  These  valleys  are  deemed  to 
be  capable  of  furnishing  for  market  in  ;!ny  one  year 
after  the  commencement  of  Rail-roads,  affording  the 
means  of  a  cheap  conveyance  to  choice  markets,  the 
articles  stated  in  the  following  estimate,  and  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  most  of  these  articles  at  the  rale 
of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  next  ninety-nine 
years,  the  term  of  the  charter  granted  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  viz: 

Uail-ro-jd  Freight. 

500,000  tons  bar  iron,  pig  iron 

and  castings,  at  J5  per  ton,  $2,500,000 

600  tons  crude  nitre  5      "                 3,000 

75,000  hhds.  tobacco,  3  per  hhd.     2-25,000 

75,000  bales  hay,  I  50  per  bale  112,500 

250,000  bbls.  tar  and  pitch,  50  per  bbl.  125,000 

250,000  bbls.  flour,  .50      "        125,000 

220,000  bbls.  pork,  50      "        110,000 

150,000  bbls.  beef,  50     "          75,000 

10,000  bbls.  lard  and  butter,  50     "            5,000 

500,000  bbls.  lime,  50      "        250,000 

75,000  bbls.  Irish  potatoes,  50      '■          37,500 

150,000  bbls.  apples,  50      "          75.000 

400,000  bbls.  corn,  50      ••        200,000 

250,000  bbls.  oats,  50      "        125^000 
50,000  bbls.  small  articles- 
such    as    beeswax, 

honey,  cheese,  &c.  50     "         25,000 


To  which,  add  the  freight  of 
the  above  estimated  600,000 
bales  cotton. 


83,993,000 


1  50  pr.  bale,  900,000 


$4,893,000 

The  whole  amount  of  estimated  Rail-road  I'reight 

in  one  year  upon  the  productions  of  South-western 

V'irginia,   East  Tennessee,   the    western    border   of 


North  and  South  Carolina,  with  North  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  four  millions  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand  dollars.  To  winch  sum,  add  the  Railroa<l 
freight  on  all  the  productions  of  the  States  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  north  and  north-west  of  the 
Slate  of  Tennessee,'  estimated  at  this  lime  at  double 
the  above  amount — and  it  may  indeed  be  estimated  in 
the  course  of  ten  years  lime,  at  from  five  to  ten  times 
the  above  ainounl;  but  it  is  here  staled  at  only 
$  1,89,J,000,  making  the  estimated  income  of  one  year, 
S.9 ,780,000.  In  lliis  (■sliniale,it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  many  of  the  articles  of  produce  in  the  Valley  of 
the  JMissi-isippi,  are  of  a  difterent  nature  from  those 
above  enumeiatcd,  as  for  example,  the  article  of 
/e«(/--this  will  pass  in  very  large  quantitiis  out  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Memphis  to  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas;  and  but  little  or 
none  of  this  article  will  pass  from  these  s'ates  west- 
wardly.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cotton  bagging — 
while  the  arlicles  of  tar,  pitch,  &.c.  will  pass  in  great 
quantities  from  the  south-easlein  states  into  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  And  it  is  quite  probable,  consi- 
dering the  greater  risk  and  higher  insurance  on  a  voy- 
age through  the  West  India  Islands,  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  foreign  merchandise  required  for 
\yest  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
will  come  from  Charleston  or  Savannah,  by  the  pro- 
posed Railroad. 

To  the  foregoing  estimates,  the  undersigned  will 
only  add  fifty  passengers  per  day  for  one  year,  or 
three  hundred  and  twelve  days,  through  the  whole 
distance  Irom  the  Mi.-sissippi  river  to  llie  Atlantic 
Ocean,  estimated  at  six  hundred  miles,  at  three  cents 
per  mile  for  each  passenger,  making-  §280,000.  The 
whole  amount  of  Rail-road  freight  and  passages  for 
one  year,  §10,OGG.O0O.  ° 

Upon  these  estimates  the  Bolivar  Rail-road  Con- 
vention could  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  proposed  "Rail-road  is praclicablc  and  desira- 
ble,'" that  "il  ought  io  he  commenced  forlhioilh,'^  and 
that  ''it  ivill  contribute  more  in  ten  years  time  by  the 
cheapness  of  ils  means  of  transportation  of  merchan- 
dize and  country  produce,  than  woxdd  be  sujficienl  to 
defray  the  tvhule  expetise  of  its  construction." 

The  opinion  of  the  Bolivar  Convention,  that  the 
proposed  Rail-road  as  a  measure  of  A'aiional  defence, 
will  contribule  more  by  the  facilities  it  will  aflbrd  in 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  to 
the  protection  and  security  of  the  South  Eastern 
States  and  Florida,  than  all  the  fortifications  construct- 
ed or  designed  to  be  constructed  south  of  the  Chesa- 
peake bay,  is  founded  on  the  well  established  axiom, 
that  "the  strongest  of  fortifications  if  properly  invesl- 
edand  resulutely  attacked  by  skilful  and  enterprising 
officers  and  soldiers,  must  eventually  fall,  unless  sea- 
sonably succored  from  icilhoid;"  and  on  the  well 
known  fact,  that  the  fortificaiions  in  question,  must, 
on  the  appr(,ach  of  war,  depend  mainly  for  their  de- 
fence and  preservation  against  a  powerful  veteran  foe. 
on  men  and  supplies, drawn  principally  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Smdhern,  Middle,  and  fVcslcrn  States. 
The  peculiar  position  of  the  Stales  of  Kentucky  and 
Tcnnessc: — the  only  stales  in  the  Union  that  are  in 
all  respects  interior  and  central  Slates— give  to  their 
mililary  men  the  appropriate  denomination  of  ^'dispo- 
sable force."  All  the  other  States  of  the  Union  bor- 
der upon  the  frontier,  eilher  mrtratime  or  inland. 
Hence- it  is,  that  in  war,  the  whole  of  the  efl'ective 
force  of  these  two  central  stales,  may  bo  considered 
as  Ihe  disposable  force  of  the  Republic ,  V\Me  to  be 
drawn  out  to  ivhatever  part  of  the  frontier  may  be 
assailed  by  a  foreign  foe,  to  aid  in  his  expulsion; 
whilst  a  large  portion  of  the  forces  of  the  other  twen- 
ty-two stales,  and  every  man  of  tlie  United  Slates 
Territories,  will  be  required  to  serve  upon  their  own 
borders,  respectively.  The  experiment  made  during 
the  late  war  with  England,  proved  clearly  ihat  the 
fighting  men  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  were  al- 
ways ready,  and  willing,  and  able,  when  properly  di- 
rected, lo  fulfil  ilie  destiny  and  discharge  the  duty. 


which  their  peculiar  location  in  the  national  camp  of 
Ihe  Republic  rendered  incumbent  on  them.  When 
called  to  their  country's  defence,  they  paused  not  to 
cavil  about  national  lines  of  demarcation.  They  freely 
tendered  their  services  to  fight,  wherever  the  changing 
scenes  of  war  might  indicate  the  propriety  of  fight" 
log.  They  thus  pressed  onwaid  as  freely  to  thelfro- 
zen  regions  of  the  north,  as  to  the  verdant  plains  of 
the  south,  with  the  single  object  of  meeting  and  beat- 
ing iheir  country's  foe.  'I'he  same  may  be  said  of  the 
inierioi-  and  wtstern  districts  of  the  Northern,  Mid- 
dle and  Suulhern  Slates,  and  of  all  the  States  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mlsslssijipi.  And  where,  it  has  often 
been  asked,  is  the  point  at  which  the  disposable  force 
of  the  great  and  growing  States  can  be  assembled  in  the 
shortest  pos.-ible  period  of  time,  and  at  the  least  possi- 
ble expense?  If  it  is  not  to  be  found  upon  the  Ten- 
nessee section  of  this  mighty  river,  then  will  the 
Bolivar  Convention  most  willingly  abandon  the  claim 
which  they  have  presented  in  favor  of  this  point;  but 
if  experienced  Engineers,  on  making  the  requisite 
surveys  and  estimates,  should  confirm  the  opinion  of 
the  Convention,  that  the  proposed  work  is  practica- 
ble, at  a  moderate  expense— that  it  will  enable  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  approach  of 
war  to  assemble  promptly  at  this  place,  an  array  of 
from  400,000  to  500,000  of  these  disposable  and 
choice  troops,  and  to  move  them  from  this  central  po- 
sition of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Atlantis  Ocean, 
at  Charleston  or  Savannah  in  five  days  time,  and  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  $20  d  man,  the  expediency 
ol  the  work  as  a  means  of  national  defence,  will  be 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  purpose  of  the  Convention  in  the  expression  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  proposed  Rail-road  would  con- 
tribute more  lo  the  national  defence  than  the  southern 
fortifications,  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  erecting  any 
one  of  those  works— on  the  contrary,  the  citizens 
composing  the  Convention,  in  common  with  their 
fijilow-citizsns  of  the  western  country,  generally ,have 
for  many  years  past,  noticed  with  approbation  and  plea- 
sure, Ihe  unanimity  and  constancy  with  which  their 
Representatives  in  Congress,  have  voted  in  favor  of 
every  necessary  appropriation  for  the  construction  of 
those  fortificaiions.  But,  since  they  are  for  the  most 
part  compleled— and  since  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  must  soon  leave  the  'I'rcasury  in  a  condition  to 
complete  the  defences  of  the  maritime  frontier,  by  ren- 
dering the  fortifications  accessible  to  the  men  and  means 
necessary  for  their  preservation  in  war,  by  works 
equally  and  eminently  adapted  to  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  ^Agriculture,  Commerce  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  in  peace  and  in  tear— the  Bolivar  Rail- 
road Convention  could  not  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
authorizing  the  undersigned  to  solicit  the  President  to 
direct  a  United  Slates  Topographical  Engineer  to 
make  the  requisite  surveys  and  estimates,  preparatory 
to  the  commencement  of  the  proposed  Rail-road, 
which  they  now  respectfully  solicit;  and  that  the  of- 
ficer selected  for  this  service  may  be  instructed  to 
report  in  person  to  the  undersigned  at  Memphis, 
1  ennessee,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient,  and  to  co- 
operate with  them,  in  ascertaining  the  most  eligible 
location  for  that  jiart  of  the  proposed  work  embraced 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  to  proceed  eastwardly  with  the  residue  of  the 
work,  as  soon  as  the  desired  charters  are  granted  by 
Ihe  other  stales,  through  which  the  AtTantic  and 
Mississippi  Rail-road  is  intended  to  pass. 
All  of  which  13  respectfully  submitted. 

Signed,  Edmund  P.  Gaines, 

Chairman  of  the  R.  R.  Committee. 
John  Pope,  Robertso.s-  Topp, 

J.i.MEs  Rose,  Isaac  Rawlings. 

To  the  President  of  the  U.  Slates,        i 
Washington  City,    j 
The  committee   has   authorized   Isaac  Raw-lings, 
Esq.  one  of  iheir  members,  to  hand  this  communica- 
lion  to  the  President  of  the  United  Slates. 

E.  P.  Gaines. 
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BAI.TXIIOBE   PSICES  CCTnilENT. 

The  Markets.— There  is  scarcely  any  such  thing  as 
a  market  at  present.  There  being  no  material  change 
since  our  last,  and  an  unusual  demand  for  advertising, 
wc  give  up  our  space  chiefly  to  the  latter  for  this  week. 

A  GAKD. 

I  am  well  prepared  to  serve  my  customers  and 
friends  with  alt  articles  in  the  Seed,  Implement,  and 
Domestic  Animal  line— also  with  all  kinds  uf  trees, 
plants,  &c.  Orders  sliouUl  be  sent  immediatetij,  and  all 
those  for  Clover,  and  (Jruss  Seeds,  and  for  Imijlements, 
must  be  accompanied  by  ihc  cash  or  an  order  to  draw, 
on  delivery  of  the  arliclus.  1.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  begs  leave  to  tender  to  the  public 
his  grateful  acknowledgements  for  their  liberal  encour- 
agement to  him  during  the  twelve  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  this  city  in  manufacturing  Agricultural 
Implements.  lie  has  been  gradually  extending  his  bu- 
siness from  its  commencement,  and  for  the  last  four 
years,  public  patronage  has  been  greatly  extended  to- 
wards him,  which  has  induced  him  during  the  last  sea- 
son to  increase  his  establishment  by  the  erection  of 
extensive  shops  and  machinery,  with  the  addition  of 
steam  power,  and  he  is  now  prepared  to  receive  orders 
for  any  machinery  required  in  the  agricultural  line,  it 
being  his  object  to  confine  himself  principally  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  He  has  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  Implements  of  Husbandry,  which  be 
feels  assured,  are  manufactured  of  as  good  materials 
and  the  workmanship  as  faithfully  executed  as  any  in 
this  country.  His  patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters 
have  stood  the  test  of  twelve  years,  and  now  about 
five  hundred  are  in  operation,  and  he  challenges  its  su- 
perior; all  sizes,  from  $30  to  $90,  will  be  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand  ready  for  shipment.  Also  Fox  and 
Borland's  Threshing  Machine,  which  has  thus  far 
greatly  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations — 
he  has  put  nine  into  operatiou  during  the  last  harvest, 
and  each  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  Wheat  Fans 
of  superior  workmanship— prices  $25,  g28  and  §35. 

Being  the  first  to  introduce  Gideon  Davis'  Improved 
Patent  Ploughs  in  this  city,  and  having  an  extensive 
demand  for  them,  he  confines  himself  more  particular- 
ly to  them  than  to  any  other  kind,  keeping  always  a  full 
supply  of  them,  with  wrought  and  cast  shares;  yet  he 
has  a  variety  of  other  kinds,  that  may  be  preferred  by 
some  persons.  Every  variety  of  useful  farming  imple- 
ments will  be  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  he  will 
take  special  care  to  have  them  manufactured  by  himself 
of  prime  quality. 

SEED  DEPARTMENT. 

Having  again  taken  the  agency  for  the  Messrs.  Lan- 
drcths,  of  I'hiladelphia,  he  will  shortly  be  supplied 
with  an  assortment  of  their  valuable  Garden  Seeds, 
which  are  already  well  known  to  the  public.  He  has 
also  a  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  on  hand,  which  may  be 
relied  on  as  genuine. 

Likewise  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds  will  be  kept  in 
store,  when  they  can  be  procured  of  prime  quality. 

Orders  for  Cloverseed  will  meet  prompt  and  particu- 
lar attention,  if  accompanied  by  the  cash,  it  being  a 
cash  article  with  very  small  profit. 

He  would  remind  the  public  that  many  articles 
which  are  rare  and  scarce,  are  often  ordered  when 
they  cannot  be  furnished,  and  many  communications 
are  made  to  such  cslablishments  in  which  the  proprie- 
tor can  have  no  interest  further  than  to  afford  such  in- 
formation to  his  correspondents  as  may  be  in  his  pow- 
er, in  such  cases  it  is  expected  that  the  letters  will  come 
post  paid. 

N.  B.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  subscriber,  in  order  to 
save  trouble,  to  confine  himself  to  a  cash  business  in 
future,  particularly  in  small  amounts.  J.  S.  E. 

NO  I  ICE. 
1  will  sell  my  farm  on  South  river,  at  private  sale. 
It  contains  upwards  of  a  THOUSAND  .ACItKS,  and 
possesses  more  advantages  than  nioft  tarms.  Any  in- 
formation which  may  be  required  will  be  aiforded  lo 
those  who  will  call  upon  me  at  my  residence  in  this 
oity,  where  I  am  always  to  be  found. 

RICHAKD  HAKU'OOD,  of  Thos. 
^nnapoliSy  Feb.  12,  1834. 


MARYLAND  AGRICULTUUAL  REPOSITORY. 

,igricullurul  Implements,  Seeds,  SfC. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  corner  of  Pratt  and  Ligh' 
streets,  Baltimore,  tender  their  thanks  to  their  friends 
and  customers,  for  the  liberal  patronage  which  has 
been  ali'orded  them,  and  hope  to  entitle  themselves  to 
a  continuance  of  the  favor  of  the  public,  by  gradually 
rendering  their  establishment  more  useful. 

Since  its  commencement  in  1821,  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  have  introduced  many  useful  improve- 
ments in  the  agricultural  community. 

Since  the  last  season  they  have  added  several  new 
patterns  to  their  assortment  of  Ploughs,  and  now  offer 
lor  sale  a  stock  which  comprises  all  the  variety  of 
forms,  improvements  and  sizes,  which  they  conceive 
to  be  essential  to  the  different  purposes  of  the  farmer, 
and  will  be  sold  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  as  low  prices 
as  articles  of  equal  quality  can  be  afforded  in  this 
market. 

Extra  castings  made  at  our  foundry  to  suit  all  the 
various  kinds  of  ploughs,  and  furnished  at  reduced 
prices. 

Also,  Castings  furnished  for  Threshing  machines. 
Horse  powers,  and  other  purposes. 

Improved  WHEAT  FANS,  $25  00 

do  do  do — extra  large,  28  00 

Common  Fans,  19  00 

Box  Fans,  small  size,  15  00 

STRAW  CUTTERS,  20  inch  cylindrical  straw 
cutter  suited  to  horse  or  water  power,  capable 
of  cutting  from  15  to  100  bushels  per  hour         '0  00 
Extra  knives,  per  set  6  00 

14-m.  box  same  construction  45  00 

Extra  knives  per  set  S  00 

11  in.  box  27  00 

Extra  knives  per  set  4  00 

The  excellence  of  these,  machines,  is  well  attest- 
ed by  those  who  have  used  them. 
Common  Dutch  straw  cutters,  with  treadles  7  50 

do  W'thout  treadles  5  00 

CORN  SHLLLERS  of  the  most  approved  kind      20  00 

subject  to  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  for  cash. 
CULTIVATORS,   with  wrought  and  cast  tires 

from  3  50  to  5  50 

GRAIN  CRADLES,  with  warranted  scythes  4  00 

GRASS  SCYTHES,  ready  hung  for  use. 
WOVE  WIRE,  sales,  screens,  Kc. 

Thompson's  superior  caststeel  AXES,  and  other  tools. 
Mattocks,  Picks,  Shovels,  Spades,  Hoes,  Trace  chains. 
Hames,  Straw  Knives,  Pruning  Knives  and  Chisels. 
Bill  hooks.  Garden  reels,  &c.  &c. 
Patent  steel  manure  and  hay  FORKS,  &c. 
Clover,  orchard   grass,  timothy,  herds,  tall  meadow, 
oat,  grass,  &c.  generally  on  hand. 

A  liberal  discount  will  bo  made  to  wholesale  purcha- 
sers, and  as  we  intend  to  confine  our  retail  sales  to 
cash  or  town  acceptances,  a  discount  for  cash,  will  be 
made  on  a  single  plough,  or  other  implement  of  equal 
value  of  our  own  manufacture. 

In  the  Nursery  department,  (having  the  particular 
attention  of  R.  Sinclair,  senr.)  we  have  raised  and  of- 
fer for  sale,  new  Chinese  Mulberry  (morus  multicau- 
lis)  so  highly  recommended  for  raising  silk  and  for  or- 
nament. 

Trees  of  the  above  are  comparatively  large  and  are 
as  correctly  raised  as  any  in  our  market. 

Also,  GRAPE  PLANTS,  and  cuttings  of  the  Cataw- 
ba, Herbemont's  Madeira,  Isabella,  Constanlia,  Bland, 
Muscadel,  Sweet  Water  Linoir,  red  Muscat,  Golden 
Chasselas  and  others. 

The  two  first  can  be  furnished  at  very  reduced  prices 
by  wholesale. 

They  have  also,  as  usual,  good  thrifty  TREES,  of 
Peach,  Plumb,  Pear,  Nectarine,  Cherry  and  Apple. 

Fine  large  PLANTS  of  the  genuine  red  and  white 
Antwerp  and  other  RASPBERRIES. 

Currants,  Quince,  Strawberry,  Gooseberry  and  Fil- 
berts. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Thorn  Quicks,  Hop  Roots,  &.c.  a  large 
stock. 

ICZpSee  their  new  Catalogue  for  prices,  and  direc- 
tions for  planting,  &c.  to  be  had  gratis  at  their  store. 

GARDEN  SEED  department,  conducted  by  R.  Sin- 
clair, .Ir. 

VVlio  offers  for  sale  an  extensive  assortment  of  GAR- 
DEN SEEDS,  nearly  all  the  growlh  of  1833,  many  of 
which  are  raised  at  the  nurseries  and  seed  garden  in 
the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  under  the  immediate  inspec- 


tion of  Robt.  Sinclair,  senr,  by  constant  care  and  at- 
tention seeds  are  produced  of  the  greatest  purity. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  annual  supplies  of  Esculent 
Vegetables  and  other  Seeds,  are  imported  from  several 
of  the  first  establishments  in  Europe,  the  respectability 
of  which  warrant  a  full  reliance  upon  the  purity  of 
their  seeds. 

Priced  Catalogues  will  be  furnished  to  every  appli- 
cant; and  dealers  furnished  with  supplies  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms,  by  the  pound,  or  in  boxes,  contain- 
ing a  full  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  neatly  papered 
and  labelled. 


FRUIT  TREES. 
All  orders  for  Fruit  Trees,  will  be   executed  with 
exactness  and  promptitude,  at  this  Establishment. 

We  have  nj  nursery  of  our  own  yet  forward  enough 
to  sell  from,  but,  we  think  we  know  where  to  get 
trees  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  also,  where  to  not  get 
them.  We  charge  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  of  orders,  at  the  nursery  prices.  This  is  the 
season  for  transplanting,  and  we  remind  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends,  that  we  are  ready  to  serve  them. 
I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 
Jlmerican  Farmer  Eslablishment. 

A  FINE  JACK  AND  JENNY— FOR  SALE. 

I  have  the  selling  of  a  fine  Jack  and  Jenny,  which 
measure  as  follows,  viz: 

The  Jack  is  of  the  extraordinary  height  of  fifty-seven 
and  a  quarter  inches,  and  was  eight  years  old  last 
spring.  He  was  imported  from  Malta,  by  Mr.  C. 
Thorndike,  of  Boston,  and  is  unquestionaijiy  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  animals  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.    Price  $800. 

The  Jenny  is  eight  or  nine  years  old,  (not  more,)  is 
fifty  and  three-quarter  inches  in  height,  and  a  fine  ani- 
mal. While  the  above  is  the  loicest  price  for  the  Jack. 
1  will  sell  the  two  together  for  glOOO.  Letters  in  re- 
gard to  these  animals  (post  paid)  will  be  promptly  an- 
swered. Either  of  the  animals  will  be  sold  separate 
from  the  other,  if  desired.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 

American  Farmer  Establishment  ■ 
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^:^  Directiok  of  Letters. — Address  all  business  let- 
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proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Feb.  21,  1834 

Gam  i  Gr.Ass  Seed. — A  friend  of  ours  has  re- 
ques  ed  us  tii  say  that  he  will  pay  five  dollars  to 
any  person  who  will  send  to  this  establishment  fur 
hiin,  one  quart  of  Gama  Grass  seed. 


GAM  A  GRASS. 

Mr.  Hitchcock:  Ifllminglon,  M  C.  Feb.  183-1. 

Dciir  Sir, — So  many  Inquiries  have  been  made  of 
me,  as  to  the  nature,  mode  of  culture,  &c.  Sec.  of  the 
gama  grass,  lam  induced  to  communicate,  through 
the  meilium  of  your  paper,  such  knowledge  as  I  have 
on  the  subject. 

The  grass  is  perennial.  lis  most  valuable  qualities 
will  be  as  hay,  and  when  used  green,  for  soilintr.  I 
have  not  yet  made  the  experiment,  but  doubt  whether 
it  will  answer  for  pasturage.  This  doubt  is  produced, 
not  only  by  the  form  of  the  grass,  but  by  the  fact, 
that  it  is  never  found  growing  spontaneously  where 
cattle  have  uncontrolled  access. 

The  soils  mostsuitable  to  its  growth,  are  limestone, 
alluvial  bottom,  and  rich  clay  loams.  But  its  great 
excellence  Is,  it  will  grow  and  produce  abimdantly 
in  mil/ Si5i7,  (dry  enough  for  Indian  corn,)  naturally 
rich,  or  made  so. 

He  who  cultivates  it  on  poor  ground,  with  the 
hope  of  large  crops,  will  certainly  be  disappointed. 

It  produces  very  little  if  any  seed,  the  first  year, 
nor  does  it  reach  its  full  maturity  and  best  product, 
until  the  second  or  third  year. 

It  is  very  easily  transplanted.  Where  there  is 
only  a  small  supply,  the  quantity  (for  another  year) 
may  be  greatly  increased,  by  taking  up  the  roots  in 
the  fall  or  winter,  and  dividing  or  transplanting  them. 
Each  root  will  furnish  from  five  to  twenty,  and  some- 
times fifty  plants. 

The  seed  should  be  planted  from  November  to 
January,  and  covered  from  one  to  two  inches  deep. 
They  will  not  vegetate  until  warm  weather. 

When  the  roots  or  seed  are  planted  to  remain  per- 
manently, I  think  the  best  manner  is  to  set  them  in 
drills  three  feet  apart,  and  place  them  two  feet  apart 
in  the  drill.  In  two  years  the  drills  will  be  filled  up, 
and  there  will  be  space  for  manuring  between  thetn. 
1  take  it  for  granted,  the  immense  yield  of  tliis  grass 
will  produce  e.\hauslion  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil; 
and  unless  manured,  the  product  must  lessen. 

If  not  necessary,  it  is  at  any  rate  better,  to  cultivate 
it  the  first  year,  and  keep  it  clear  of  weeds  and  other 
grasses:  after  that,  I  tliink  it  will  root  out  any  com- 
petitor. 

It  m  ly  te  found  in  every  state  of  the  Union  from 
Virginia  to  Missouri,  (inclusive,)  south  and  west:  and 
I  have  been  surprised  by  inquiries  after  it,  from  places 
where  it  abounded  in  the  neighborhoo.i. 

Yours  respectfully,         W.m.  B.  Meares. 

P.  S.  The  Devon  and  Durham  arrived  safe  and  in 
good  condition,  and  as  yet  are  doing  well.  W.  B.  M. 


Fox  AND  Borlakd's  Threshing  Machine. 
Mr.  HircHcocK:  Ballimore,  Feb.  18,   1834. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  the  call  made  on  me  in 
your  paper  of  last  week,  respecting  Fox  and  Borland's 
Threshing  Machine  as  made  by  me,  I  would  observe, 
that  I  have  altered  the  construction  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  patentees's,  maintaining  all  their 
principles,  however.  Of  these,  I  have  had  nine  In 
operation  during  the  last  harvest,  which  have  fully 
answered  my  expectations.  1  am  informed  that  they 
will  take  the  grain  through  as  fast  as  two  men  can 
put  it  in,  having  the  bundles  cut  for  them.  They 
require  a  four-horse  power,  and  occupy  a  space  of 
four  feet  square. 
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For  its  decided  advanluges  over  other  Threshing 
iSIachines,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  the 
following  gentlemen,  who  used  them  last  harvest,  viz; 
Col.  Edward  Lloyd,  sen.,  Gen.  James  Sewall,  James 
Sykes,  Esq.  Daniel  Murray,  Esq.  Dennis  A.  Smith, 
Esq.  Philemon  Warfield,  Esq,  and  Gen.  Charles  S. 
Ridnley. 

The  cash  price  of  these  machines,  exclusive  of  the 
horse-power,  is  ei!;htj  dollars.  Stationary  powers 
are  the  best  and  cheapest,  and  in  most  instances  can 
be  built  most  conveniently  on  the  farm  where  they 
are  to  be  used. 

I  make  portable  horse  powers,  price  one  hundred 
and  fifty  an.l  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  The 
last  named  will  prove  the  cheapest  powers  in  using. 
Yours,  Stc.  J.  S.  Eastman. 


TREATMENT  OF  LAND— OATS. 

Sir:  J\It.  Vintage,  Alabama,  Jan.  30,  1854. 

I  reside  in  a  country  where  it  is  customary  to  raise 
nothing  but  corn  and  cotton,  and  where  we  generally 
have  no  more  open  land  than  we  can  cultivate.  The 
common  practice  is  to  put  every  acre  in  cultivation, 
and  if  the  planter  should  have  some  ten  or  fifteen 
acres  more  than  he  has  force  to  cultivate,  he  purchases 
an  additional  slave,  and  plants  it  in  cotton,  and  when 
his  land  is  exhausted,  he  purchases  more.  My  situa- 
tion is  somewhat  different,  I  have  several  hundred 
acres  more  of  cleared  land  than  I  am  able  to  cultivate, 
and  I  am  not  able  to  follow  the  custom  of  my  neigh- 
bors, (if  willing,)  and  therefore  wish  you  to  inform 
me  through  your  useful  paper,  the  best  mode  of  im- 
proving my  land,  which  is  almost  perfectly  level  and 
a  tolerably  rich  mulatto  soil.  I  expect  you  will  tell  me 
when  I  rest  my  land,  to  keep  it  enclosed  and  keep  off 
the  stock  until  it  grows  up  in  weeds,  grass,  &.C.  and 
when  these  are  in  a  succulent  stale  to  turn  them  all 
under  with  a  large  plough,  but  our  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion will  not  admit  of  this,  for  we  are  engaged  in 
the  culture  of  our  corn  and  cotton  until  August,  when 
we  commence  gathering  fodder,  and  when  that  is  com- 
pleted our  cotton  is  "blown,"  and  we  must  then  com- 
mence "picking  out, "  or  as  a  farmer  would  say,  make 
hay  whilst  the  sun  shines,  for  every  hand  is  worth  $2 
per  day,  (if  dry,)  from  the  first  of  September,  until 
the  first  of  December,  and  before  this  time  frost  has 
destroyed  the  whole  vegetable  matter,  and  in  my 
opinion  rendered  it  almost  useless  as  a  manure,  even 
if  turned  under,  but  the  growth  of  weeds  and  crab 
grass,  is  so  luxuriant  when  stock  Is  kept  off,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  manage  to  turn  it  under  with  a 
plough. 

In  1332,  I  had  a  field  from  which  I  kept  off  the 
stock,  and  another  in  which  they  had  full  access,  the 
latter  produced  the  best  corn  and  cotton,  now  had  I 
been  able  to  turn  under  the  weeds  and  grass  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  when  in  a  succulent  slate,  I  think 
the  result  would  have  been  different.  A  portion  of 
the  field  that  was  suffered  to  grow  up  In  weeds  and 
grass,  I  caused  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  It  burnt  off  very 
clean;  this  produced  belter  than  the  other  part,  can 
you,  or  any  of  your  intelligent  and  experienced  read- 
ers account  for  this?  Was  it  owing  to  the  alkaline 
and  soot  of  the  consumed  vegetable  matter,  or  was  it 
owing  to  my  being  able  to  plough  the  part  freed  of 
the  vegetable  matter,  much  better  than  the  part  that 
was  cumbered  with  li?  Now  I  believe  with  J'aylor, 
that  the  treading  of  land  injures  it,  that  is,  if  the  land 
is  of  a  stift"  natuie  and  subject  to  become  hard,  but 
our  sandy  soil,  which  by-the-by  is  almost  too  light,  I 
think  is  improved  by  grazing,  for  it  cannot  be  render- 
ed stiff.  I  tliink  it  best  after  it  is  well  covered  with 
grass,  to  let  the  stock  in,  and  let  them  consume 
the  grass  and  deposlte  the  manure;  otherwise  the 
grass  remains  on  the  land  and  is  rendered  useless,  as 
before  observed,  by  the  frost,  before  you  can  spare  the 
time  to  plough  it  in.  I  propose  next  month  to  seed 
one  hundred  acres  with  oats,  it  is  said  to  be  a  greater 
exhauster  of  soil  than  other  grain.    Is  this  a  fact? 


Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me? 
Oats  I  find  ns  far  south  as  this.  Is  the  only  small 
grain  that  will  pay  the  husbandman  for  his  labor,  for 
as  to  wheat  I  tried  It  six  years  and  lost  four  crops, 
two  of  them  totally  by  the  spring  frosts,  and  as  to 
rye,  it  grows  to  an  astonishing  height,  but  produces 
but  a  few  scattering  grains. 

I  am  one  of  those  credulous  beings  that  have  been 
frequently  imposed  on  by  "new  improvements."  I 
should  notwithstanding  like  to  have  a  first  rate  Straw 
Cutter,  what  think  you  of  those  advertised  by  Sin- 
clair &  Moore,  styled  "Cylindrical  Straw  Cullers," 
say  fourteen  inch,  price  $45,  are  they  easily  kept  in 
order,  are  they  bulky  and  consequently  the  freight 
high. 

I  presume  you  will  find  the  foregoing  remarks  too 
crude,  and  of  two  little  interest  for  publicalion,  and  it 
is  not  my  wish  that  they  should  be  published,  except 
so  far  as  to  elicit  information  from  others. 

Yours,  A  Subscriber. 

[With  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  the  above 
letter — the  treatment  of  land — we  will  "pause  for  a 
reply,"  from  some  of  our  experienced  readers  whoso 
attention  to  the  subject  we  respectfully  request. 
But  we  delay  not  lo  answer  our  correspondent's  ques- 
tion about  the  straw-cutter.  We  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  use  and  value  of  the  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutter  referred  to,  and  have  recently  been  giving  our 
readers  some  of  the  evidence  on  which  this  opinion  is 
founded.  We  have  supplied  many  of  our  subscribers 
and  others  with  these  implements,  and  have  never 
heard  any  other  report  concerning  them,  than  expres- 
sions of  warm  approbation.  They  are  easily  trans- 
ported, occupying  about  thirty  to  forty  cubic  feet  of 
space — see  notice  of  one  in  No.  48  of  this  volume.] 

Ed.  Amer.  Far- 


(From  the  Franklin  Repository.) 
Mr.  Harper:  Jan.  20,  1834. 

Shortly  before  last  harvest,  you  published  a  sugges- 
tion in  your  paper,  "that  wheat  cut  ten  days  or  Iwo 
weeks  earlier  than  usual— that  is  before  it  became 
entirely  ripe,  yielded  better  and  made  superior  flour." 
In  consequence  of  that  statement,  I  had  the  experi- 
ment tried  to  a  small  extent.  I  had  a  small  part  of  a 
field  cut  about  ten  days  sooner  than  the  residue— it  was 
kept  separate,  and  when  recently  brought  to  the  mill, 
with  the  wheat  cut  from  the  same  field  at  the  usual 
lime,  the  early  cut  wheat  weighed  two  pounds  to  the 
bushel  heavier  than  the  other.  The  flour  made  from 
it  (there  were  ten  bushels)  is  remarkably  fine,  equal 
to  any  I  ever  had  in  my  family,  and  superior  to  any  I 
have  had  this  year  from  any  other  wheat.  I  think  it 
proper  to  make  these  facts  known;  although  I  would 
not  say  that  a  single  experiment  like  this  ought  to  es- 
tablish a  general  rule.  T.  G.  M'Culloh. 


Madness,  an  Improver  of  the  Reasoning 
Powers. — The  following  reasoning  by  a  madman 
strikes  us  as  ihe  most  perfect  exposition 'of  the  true 
theory  of  sanity  and  insanity  that  we  have  ever  seen  or 
heard.  A  man  confined  in  jail  as  a  lunatic  made  these 
observations: — "We  that  are  locked  up  here,  are  only 
called  mad,  because  our  madness  does  not  happen  lo 
agree  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Every  body 
thinks  his  neighbor  mad  if  his  pursuits  happen  lobe  op- 
posite to  his  own.  His  neighbor  thinks  the  same  of  him; 
but  then  these  two  kinds  of  madness  do  not  interfere 
with  each  other.  Now  and  then,  there  comes  an  ec- 
centric man,  who  taking  a  just  view  of  things,  thinks 
them  all  mad — him  the  majority  catch  and  lock  up 
here.    That's  my  case." 


A  person  once  said  to  a  father  whose  son  was  noted 
for  laziness,  thai  he  thought  his  son  was  very  much 
afraid  of  work. — "JIfraid  of  work,"  replied  the  father 
"not  at  all,  he  will  lie  down  and  go  lo  sleep  close  by 
the  side  of  it." 
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AORZOUZiTURE. 


(From  the  Sugar  Cane  Manual.) 
CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SUGAR  CANE. 
(Continued  from  page  364.) 
PROCESS  OF  SUGAR  MAKING  IX  LOUISIANA. 

Grinding  nf  the  Cane. — The  canes,  as  has  been 
before  menlioned,  are  brought  from  the  field  in  carls, 
and  delivered  under  a  shed,  whose  roof  is  a  continua- 
tion of  that  of  the  sui;ar  house,  and  beneath  wliich 
rrom  fifty  to  one  hundred  loads  are  capable?  of  being 
protected  at  once,  from  the  weather.  The  snirar 
house  is  a  hi;;h,  two  story  building,  generally  of 
brick,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  si.xty  feet 
in  length,  by  fifty,  or  sixty  in  brcadlh.  In  a  majori- 
ty of  instances  it  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  standing  endwise  to  the  river,  and  having 
one  or  two  projections,  one  story  high  and  thirty  or 
forty  feet  long,  situated  at  light  angles  to  that  erjd  of 
the  main  edifice  which  is  contiguous  to  the  river. 
The  mill  for  the  grinding  of  the  canes  is  placed  at 
the  remote  extremity  of  the  large  building; — the  cane 
shed,  alluded  to  above,  being  connected  with  the  same 
end.  That  part  of  the  building  devoted  to  the  mill 
and  reservoirs  for  the  expressed  cane  liquor,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a  partition,  and  oc- 
cupies a  sfMse  of  about  thirty-five  by  fifty  feet. 

The  cane  mill  consists  of  three  cast  iron  cylinders, 
which  are  arranged  either  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal 
position.  The  first  arrangement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
older  sugar  houses  only;  the  horizontal,  being  that 
which  is,  at  present,  universally  preferred. 

The  cylinders,  in  the  vertical  mill,  are  from  thirty 
to  forty  inches  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  in  diameter.  They  are  furnished  with  cog 
wheels  fixed  on  the  upper  ends  of  their  peripherics, 
and  working  into  each  other,  the  moving  power  beinc 
applied  to  the  middle  cylinder.  These  cylinders  are 
mounted  in  an  iron  framej  consisting  of  two  horizon- 
tal pieces,  sustained  by  upiights;  the  openings  of  the 
frame  contain  brass  bearings  for  the  pivots  of  the  three 
rollers,  which  brasses  are  capable  of  adjustment  by 
means  of  cross  keys  and  wedges,  driven  into  openings 
in  the  frames,  so  as  to  force  the  rollers  towards  each 
other,  and  retain  them  at  regular  and  unvarying  dis- 
tances. The  surfaces  of  the  rollers  are  fluted,  with 
grooves  of  a  small  depth,  which  enable  them  to  take 
a  firm  hold  of  the  canes,  to  draw  them  forward,  and 
also  to  facilitate  the  running  down  of  the  juice  from 
the  canes  into  a  pan  or  cup,  which  is  formed  round 
the  rollers  at  the  lower  part  by  a  plate  of  iron,  turn- 
ed up  all  round  at  the  sides  and  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  frame. 

In  horizontal  mills  the  rollers  are  somewhat  longer, 
being  sometimes  five  feet  in  length,  and  are  arranaed 
in  a  triangular  form  one  above,  and  two  below.  'I'lie 
power  is  applied  to  the  uppec  roller,  and  motion  is 
communicated  from  it  to  the  others  by  an  arrano-e- 
nu  nt  similar  to  that  used  with  vertical  nulls.  Tliese 
rollers  are  also  grooved  like  thosi'  which  are  vertical. 

The  mill  is  situated  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  or  in  what  may  be  called  the  second  story  of 
the  building,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
juice  to  the  kettles  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  The 
ranes  are  brought  up  to  the  mil!  by  means  of  a  ma- 
chine called  the  caiie  carrier.  It  consisis  of  an  in- 
clined plane,  forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  formed  by  a  spe- 
cies of  bagging,  or  of  a  double  chain  with  wooden 
giajs,  inserted  crosswise,  into  the  allernaleand  larger 
links — the  whole  forming  a  moveable  band  about  two 
feet  wide  around  revolving  cylinders,  or  hand  wheels, 
the  cylinders  being  kept  in  motion  by  the  movino 
power  of  the  mill.  The  plane  is  formed  by  this  band 
at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees  with  the  horizon; 
upon  which,  tlip  ranes  heinjr  laid,  in  pieces  from  three 
to  four  and  a  haif  feet  in  length,  are  gradually  and 
te^'ulatly  carried  up  to  the  mill. 


In  the  ca^e  of  vertical  cylinders,  a  person  lakes  the 
canes  as  they  arrive  at  the  mills,  and  holds  them  be- 
tween two  of  the  cylinders,  at  different  distances  up 
and  down.  As.  they  pass  through,  Ihey  are  turned 
round  by  a  circular  piece  of  frame  work,  which  is  fi.\ed 
fast  to  the  upper  and  lower  frames,  and  is  made  to 
encompass  the  middle  roller  at  the  back,  and  held  in 
contact  with  it,  till  the  ends  are  caught  by  the  other 
roller.  The  second  pair  of  the  rollers  is  adjusted  by 
the  wedges  of  their  bearings,  so  as  to  be  rather  near- 
er than  the  first  pair,  because  the  canes  are  flattened 
and  crushed  by  the  first  pressure  between  the  rollers, 
and  require  a  still  greater  degree  of  pressure  the 
serond  lime  they  are  pasted.  The  space  between  the 
rollers  does  not,  m  either  case,  exceed  three-eighlhs  of 
an  inch.  When  the  cane  is  delivered  to  the  horizon- 
tal mill,  it  does  not  require  to  be  handled  a  second 
time  after  having  been  placed  on  the  carrier;  but,  on 
arriving  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mills,  it  falls  into  a 
wooden  hopper  whose  bottom  descends  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  or  fifty  degrees,  from  which  it  passes  by  the 
force  of  gravity  between  the  rollers.  The  two  lower 
rollers  are  placed  very  near  each  other,  so  that  the 
canes  are  made  to  pass  froin  the  one  to  the  other;  but 
these  two  rollers,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  can- 
not be  suflerod  to  come  in  contact.  In  this  arrange- 
ment, it  is  obvious  that  the  upper  roller  answers  to  the 
middle,  and  the  lower  ones,  to  the  two  outside  rollers 
of  the  vertical  mill.  The  canes,  descending  tlirough 
the  inclined  trough  above  described,  enter  between  the 
two  rollers,  and  are  carried  forward  to  the  other  roller, 
and  thus  subjected  to  a  second  pressure,  without  the 
aid  of  a  returner.  The  lower  rollers  are  contained 
in  a  small  cistern,  which  serves  to  receive  the  cane 
juice,  when  expressed. 

The  mill  is  moved  either  by  cattle  or  steam  power. 
No  wind  or  water  mills  are  known  to  e.xistin  the  state. 
Of  the  relative  proportion  of  the  steam  and  cattle 
power  employed,  it  is  diflScult  to  speak  with  certainty. 
In  1828,  the  number  of  sugar  estates  was  six  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  of  which  number,  but  one  hundred 
and  twenty  were  supplied  with  steam  engines.  Since 
that  period,  it  is  believed  that  the  number  has  nearly 
doubled,  leaving,  however,  the  majority  of  sugar  mills 
still  worked  by  cattle.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that 
three-quarters  of  the  cane  are  ground  by  steam  mills, 
as  they  are  invariably  used  on  the  large  plantations. 

When  the  mill  is  turned  by  cattle,  the  axis  of  the 
middle  roller,  in  the  vertical  cylinders,  has  long  levers 
fixed  across  it;  the  arms  to  which  the  cattle  are  at- 
tached, extending  nearly  twenty  feet  from  the  centre; 
and  to  render  the  arms  firm,  the  axis  of  the  roller  is 
carried  up  to  a  considerable  height,  and  oblique  braces 
of  wood,  by  which  the  oxen  or  horses  draw,  are  ex- 
tended from  the  extremities  of  each  of  the  arms,  to 
the  top  of  the  vertical  axis,  thus  forming  a  triangle. 
Four  arms  are  provirled,  to  each  of  which  a  pair  of 
oxen,  or  of  horses  is  attached.  When  horizontal 
cylinders  are  propelled  by  cattle  power,  the  upper 
roller  is  turned  by  cogs  at  one  end,  which  are  caught 
by  cogs  on  a  vertical  shaft. 

When  a  steam  engine  is  the  working  power,  the 
gearing  is  much  more  compact;  in  this  case,  a  bevilled 
cog  wheel  gives  the  motion  by  being  fixed  in  a  hori- 
zontal shaft,  on  the  other  side  of  which  there  is  fast- 
ened a  large  cog  wheel,  and  this  is  turned  by  a  pinion 
fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  crank  or  work- 
ing shaft,  of  the  steam  engine. 

When  the  canes  have,  in  the  manner  above  de- 
fcribid,  passed  between  the  rollers,  they  arc  conduct- 
ed out  through  an  inclined  trough,  wiiich  usually 
goes  through  the  side  of  the  hou.se, and  thus  they  de- 
scend into  carls  that  are  constantly  in  attendance  lo 
convey  them  away  to  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
house,  where  Ihey  form,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
an  immense  heap  of  useless  rubbish.* 


*  The  cattle  are  fond  of  feeding  upon  the  expressed 
cane  stalk,  upon  which  they  soon  irrow  fat:  occasional- 
ly, they  are  employed  in  repairing  the  levee  as  they  af- 


Defceation. — The  cane  juice  is  run  oflF  by  a  spout 
into  two  or  more  large  vals,  situated  in  the  mill  room, 
near  the  partition  which  divides  it  from  the  boilimr' 
room,  sometimes  called  the  laboratory.  These  vats 
are  rectangular,  shallow  boxes,  n.ade  of  cypress  plank, 
and  capable  of  holding  many  hundred  gallons.  It  is 
not  common  to  find  these  vats  or  the  spouts  leading  to 
them,  lined  with  copper  or  lead;  although  it  is  a  pre- 
caution which  is  beginning  to  be  observed  by  those 
planters  who  aim  most  at  neatness  and  economy  in 
their  operations. 

Various  methods  are  adopted  for  the  separation  of 
the  coarser  feculencies  of  cane  liquor,  and  which  con- 
sist of  pieces  of  the  rind  and  of  the  pith,  as  well  as 
of  earthy  matter;  which  last  sometimes  adheres  to 
the  lower  joint  of  the  csne,  or  which  it  in  some  way 
contracts  in  being  cut  and  hauled  to  the  mill.  Some 
place  a  wire  seive  upon  the  corner  of  the  vat,  throuo-h 
which  the  sap  falls  into  ihe  reservoir.  Others  fi.x'a 
gauze  division,  vertically  across  the  vats  towards  the 
extremity,  which  receives  ihe  sap,  and  through  which 
it  runs  as  it  flows  into  the  other  end,  or  is  drawn  oflf 
to  the  kettles.  Others,  again,  in  addition  to  a  coarse 
seive,  have  recourse  to  subsidence,  drawing  off  the 
contents  of  the  reservoir  by  means  of  a  copper  tube 
bent  at  right  angles,  one  leg  of  which  passes  through 
a  stulBno  box  into  the  end  of  the  vat  next  to  the 
boiling  room,  and  even  with  Ihe  bottom  of  the  vat, 
while  the  other  end  is  capable  of  being  moved  up  and 
down  in  one  direction,  so  as  just  lo  permit  the  surface 
of  the  juice  to  be  discharged:  in  this  way,  the  inso- 
luble impurities  are  left  at  the  bottom,  and  removed 
from  time  to  time,  when  accumulated  in  sufficient 
qu.intity.  The  channels  and  vats  are  also  cleansed, 
with  warm  water,  and  finally  sprinkled  with  lime  or 
ley  from  .ashes.  In  very  warm  weather,  this  is  done 
once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

But  the  most  difficult  part  of  defecation  is  eflTected 
by  the  aid  of  lime  and  heat.  In  proceeding  to  Ihe  de- 
scription of  this  process,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to 
explain  the  kettles  and  furnaces.  These  are  situated 
in  the  boiling  room  or  laboratory,  and  occupy  the  cen- 
tre of  the  main  building.  A  set  of  kettles,  four  in 
number,  is  arranged  in  a  line  against  the  main  build- 
ing, on  one  side,  or  on  both  sides,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  estate.  One  set  occupies  a  space  of 
about  thirty  feet  in  length  by  seven  to  eight  feet  in 
breadth;  the  tops  of  tho  kettles  being  raised  from  the 
floor  from  two  and  a  half  lo  three  feel.  They  are  set 
with  the  utmost  precision  in  a  very  solid  bodv  of  ma- 
sonry, within  which  are  situated  ihe  arches  (which 
give  support  to  the  kettles,)  the  furnace  and  ihe  flue 
which  cumm.unicates  heat  lo  them. 

The  kettles  are  made  of  cast  iron:  and  are  so  set  as 
to  have  their  capacity  considerably  increased  by  the 
sloping  rise  of  the  masonry  above  their  rims.  This 
rise  is  about  six  inches,  measured  perpendicularly,  the 
slope  not  difTcring  sensibly  from  forty-live  deirrees. 
It  is  effected  by  using  fire  bricks  of  the  first  quality, 
ground  to  one  another,  so  as  to  make  the  most  perfeo 
joints:  and  they  are  imbedded  in  a  peculiar  mortar 
which  consitt  in  parts  of  pulverized  bricks.  The 
space  tlius  left  between  the  kettles  which  is  fourteen 
inches,  prevents  the  contents  of  one  from  being  dash- 
ed into  the  other,  by  excessive  ebullition;  and  it  also 
affords  space  for  the  construction  of  arches,  which 
renders  the  selling  more  secure.  The  kettles  of  a 
set  have  different  capacities:  the  diameter  of  the 
largest  at  its  surface  being  seventy-two  inches,  that  of 
the  next  sixty-six,  the  next  sixty,  and  the  last  fil"ty. 
four;  or  the  largest  is  sixty-six  and  the  smallest  forty- 
eight;  the  depth,  in  every  case,  being  one  third  and 
two  inches  of  the  diameter.  The  names  appropriated 
to  the  different  kettles  are  as  follows:  Ihe  largest  is 
called  the  grande,  the  next  the  Jiambeait,  \he  third 
the  syrup,  and  the  last  the  battery.     The  grand  is  at 

ford  a  degree  of  protection  from  the  depredations  of 
Ihe  craw  fish,  a  crustaceous  animal  belonging  to  the  fa- 
mily dccapoda  macro^tsa. 
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the  end   next  the   mill-room,  while  the  battery,  of 
course,  occupies  the  other  extremity  of  the  series. 

The  furnace  is  under  the  battery.  Its  door  and 
ash-pit  are  upon  the  outside  of  the  building.  The 
flue  from  it  passes  under  the  centres  of  the  different 
kettles;  and  after  having  passed  the  last  one,  it  turns 
at  right  angles  and  proceeds  out  of  the  building  to  the 
distance  of  a  few  feet,  when  it  ascends,  in  an  inde- 
pendent chimney,  to  a  height  at  least  equal  to  the 
horizontal  circuit  perfurmed  by  the  flue. 

The  shape  of  the  furnace  is  slightly  ovoidal — its 
diameter  being  larger,  by  about  one  foot,  at  the  grale 
than  at  the  battery.  'I'he  bottom  at  the  battery  is 
situated  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  feet 
from  the  grate.  The  flue  is  hurizontal  at  bottom, 
varying  from  fourteen  lo  twenty  inches  in  height,  at 
its  commencement  under  the  syrop,  and  growing  more 
shallow  by  a  few  inches,  as  it  reaches  the  other  ex- 
tremity under  the  grande.  Its  brcaillh  throughout,  is 
five-eighths  the  diameter  of  the  kettle  under  which  it 
passes.  On  reaching  the  chimney,  the  flue  enlarges 
to  the  capacity  of  two  square  feet,  of  which  dimen- 
sions it  is  continued  out  to  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

The  chimney  is  carried  up  double;  the  inner  wall 
is  but  four  inches  thick,  or  the  thickness  of  one  layer 
of  bricks;  the  hollow  space  between  it  and  the  outer 
wall,  being  of  the  same  wid'h.  The  inner  wall  is 
tied  to  the  outer,  by  laying  a  brick  crosswise  at  each 
corner,  at  the  distance  of  every  four  feet;  while  a 
four  inch  opening  is  also  left  in  the  exterior  wall  on 
each  side  in  the  centre  of  the  spaces  between  the  ties, 
from  the  bottom  lo  the  top,  and  finally  four  lateral 
orifices  of  the  same  size  al  the  summit.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  chimneys  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  crack,  like  those  constructed  of  solid  ma- 
sonry. 

The  grate  of  the  furnace  is  formed  of  separate 
bars,  whose  e.xtremities  rest  upon  a  projection  of  ma- 
sonry. The  bars  are  kept  apart  by  means  of  short 
lateral  projections  at  each  end,'half  an  inch  wide. 
They  are  five  or  six  inches  deep,  one  inch  wide  at 
bottom,  two  at  top,  not  including  the  projections. 
The  more  modern  grates  have  bars  with  projections 
in  the  centre  also:  as  it  has  been  found  that  without 
this  precaution,  they  are  liable,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  (hat  part,  to 
Buffer  from  curvatures. 

An  opening  into  the  furnace,  called  the  feed-mouth, 
for  the  supply  of  the  fuel  and  the  regulation  of  the 
fire,  is  left,  whose  diameter  is  about  fifteen  inches. 
It  is  formed  by  a  circular  casting,  whose  interior 
opening  is  about  twenty-three  inches  Its  lower  side 
is  on  a  level  with  the  grate.  Below  the  grate  is  an 
ash-pit  whose  depth  is  not  far  from  three  and  a  half 
feet,  having  a  rectangular  opening,  which  is  situated 
a  little  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  furnace  mouth,  in 
order  to  protect  thfe  fireman  from  the  heat  of  the  coals 
which  fall  between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  and  often 
form  a  glowing  pile  in  the  ash  pit. 

The  casting  above  described  for  the  furnace  mouth 
is  without  any  door;  in  consequence  of  which  and  its 
limited  size,  another  casting  of  different  shape  has 
been  introduced,  to  some  extent,  into  the  most  mo- 
dern sugar  houses.  Its  shape  is  rectangular,  being 
on  the  oulside  sixteen  inches  high  and  twenty-tour 
inches  wide,  with  two  doors,  which  are  made  doubla 
with  an  air  chamber  between.  The  bottom  of  this 
casting  runs  horizontally  inward,  through  the  side  of 
the  furnace,  while  the  top  ascends  four  inches  and  the 
sides  diverge  each  four  inches.  One  or  both  of  the 
doors  are  opened  at  the  charging  of  the  furnace,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  wood  introduced,  and  which 
is  cut  into  pieces  about  three  and  a  half  feet  long. 

In  describing  the  process  of  defecation,  we  shall 
suppose  the  operation  of  sugar  making  to  be  in  pro- 
gress. The  grande  is  charged  by  lifting  the  gate 
from  the  vals  in  the  mill  room — a  (ev!  buckets  of  its 
previous  charge  having  been  left  in  the  grande  lo  pro- 
tect it  from  cracking  on  the  admission  of  cold  juice. 
Two  or  three  gallons  of  its  contents  arc  then  formed 


into  a  milk,  as  it  is  called,  with  from  six  to  twenty- 
four  cubic  inches  of  slaked  lime;  and  the  milk  is 
thoroughly  stirred  into  the  contents  of  the  grande. 
As  the  heat  of  the  juice  increases,  miiiulo  bubbles  of 
air  make  their  appearance,  and  a  greenish,  grey  scum 
Ibrnis  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  liquor.  When  the  tem- 
perature reaches  2UU°,  the  thickness  of  the  scum  is 
very  considerable;  and  it  assumes  a  darker  color. 
Watery  va|ior  now  begins  to  form,  and  to  force  itself 
ihrougli  the  scum,  causing  it  to  crack.  This  stage  of 
the  process  is  sometimes  called  yawing;  and  is  the 
signal  for  skimming.  This  is  done  with  shallow  cop- 
per skimmers,  ten  or  twelve  inches  across,  attached 
to  long  wooden  handles;  the  scura  being  thrown  into 
an  adjoining  vat,  whence  it  is  conducted  by  a  gutter 
to  the  outside  of  the  building.  In  some  sugar  houses, 
it  is  thrown  into  a  vessel  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
allowed  to  stand  in  order  to  give  time  lo  the  clear  part 
to  subside,  which  is  returned  again  to  the  grande. 
The  skimming  is  completed  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes; 
when  the  contents  are  said  to  be  clarified,  and  are 
ready  to  be  ladled  into  the  flambeau,  if  the  flambeau 
is  njl  ready  for  its  new  charge,  it  continues  to  be  skira- 
ed  in  the  grande,  while  it  remains. 

Meanwhile,  the  flambeau  and  syrop  which  are  fill- 
ed with  juice  that  has  previously  been  through  the 
operation  above  described,  are  boiling  and  throwing 
up  scums,  that  had  escaped  removal  in  the  first  pro- 
cess: these  are  pushed  backwards  by  wooden  oars, 
over  the  saddles  separating  the  kettles,  (and  which 
are  depressed  two  or  three  inches  for  the  purpose) 
from  the  syrop  to  the  flambeau,  and  are  continually 
arriving  to  mingle  with  the  contents  of  the  grande. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  gradual  rise  from 
the  grande  to  the  battery  of  a  few  inches  in  order  to 
favor  this  operation  of  skimming  backwards,  and  al- 
though the  kettles  only,  are  kept  full,  yet  the  ebul- 
lition elevates  the  surface  of  their  contents  so  as  lo  be 
even  with  the  tops  of  the  saddles. 

The  indications" of  a  good  clarification  are  the  fol- 
lowing: when  the  juice  comes  into  the  flambeau,  it 
should  be  nearly  transparent,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish 
wine  color,  boiling  freely  with  a  large  round  bubble, 
and  throwing  up  its  additional  fecula  with  prompt- 
ness. 

When  too  much  lime,  or  temper,  as  it  is  called,  is 
added,  the  juice  has  an  alkaline  smell,  and  a  reddish 
color,  and  boils  with  a  small,  flattened  bubble:  on  the 
contrary,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  temper,  the 
boiling  is  not  free,  and  a  slimy  scum  adheres  to  the 
sides  of    the  masonry  above  the  kettles. 

The  variation  in  the  dose  of  lime,  depends  upon 
the  ripeness  of  the  cane,  and  its  freedom  from  acidity. 
Fresh  juice,  from  perfectly  ripe  Cane,  is  treated  with 
only  about  six  cubic  inches  of  lime  to  the  grande;  but 
when  the  Cane  is  green,  or  frosted,  the  dose  is  in- 
creased to  twenty-four  inches,  and  sometimes  even  to 
thirty.  The  quantity  of  temper  required  oftentimes 
differs  during  the  same  twenty-four  hours,  on  account 
of  some  difference  in  respect  to  moisture  in  the  land 
producing  the  Cane.  Hence,  the  process  of  liming 
is  regarded  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  sugar  making. 
On  a  few  estates,  in  approximating  to  the  dose  of 
temper,  which  a  particular  cane  liquor  may  require, 
resort  has  been  had  lo  the  following  plan:  a  glass  de- 
canter, whose  capacity  is  known,  is  filled  with  the 
cane  liquor  to  be  clarified,  and  portions  of  slaked 
lime,  previously  weighed  out  in  three  or  four  grain 
doses,  are  added,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  occasion 
any  precipitation,  or  the  appearance  of  flocculi.  The 
quantity  added  to  complete  this  effect  is  noted,  and  an 
estimate  is  made  from  it  of  the  weight  of  lime  needed 
for  the  contents  of  the  grande, — deducting  however 
one-fifth  of  the  proportional  result  in  consequence  of 
the  preliminary  essay  having  been  conducted  in  the 
cold,  whereas  the  defecation  in  the  kettle  is  performed 
at  a  boiling  heat,  in  which  case,  temperature  compen- 
sates for  the  deficiency  of  temper. 

In  frosted  cane  liquor,  some  sugar  boilers  employ 
lej  from  ashes  in  place  of  lime,  which  they  add  in 


the  proportion  of  about  one  quart  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible strength,  as  obtained  in  the  common  process  of 
leeching,  to  the  contents  of  a  single  grande. 

In  frosted  cane  liquor  which  has  become  very  acid, 
a  lew  planters  are  in  ihe  habit  of  relying  solely  upon 
heat  to  produce  the  defecation. 

A  method  of  clarification  by  steam,  is  coming  into 
use  upon  the  larger  and  best  conducted  plantations. 
The  sap  is  run  olt  into  wooden  vals,  lined  with  cop- 
per or  lead,  of  the  capacity  of  the  juice  cisterns,  be- 
fore described,  and  which  they  resemble  in  shape,  ex- 
cepting that  tliey  are  deeper  in  proportion  to  I  heir  length 
and  breadth.  A  copper  steam  pipe,  between  two  afld 
three  inches  in  diamet<'r  traverses,  five  or  six  times, 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  to  which  it  is  firmly  attached. 
The  cane  liquor  is  introduced,  and  when  the  pipes 
are  covered  with  it,  steam  is  let  in,  either  from  a 
boiler  provided  expressly  tor  it,  or  from  Uie  boiler  of 
the  engine,  or  it  is  the  escape  steam  which  is  em- 
ployed. The  temper  is  now  added;  and  the  access  of 
steam  maintained,  until  the  yawing  occurs,  when  it 
is  shut  off",  and  the  scums  are  immediately  removed, 
or  the  juice  is  lelt  until  nearly  cool,  to  be  drawn  off 
by  an  orifice  situated  within  one  inch  of  the  inner 
bottom  of  the  cistern  through  which  the  liquor  is  suf- 
fered to  flow  so  long  as  it  continues  to  run  clear;  after 
which  it  is  closed,  and  the  remaining  portions  are  let 
off  by  anotlier  cock  placed  parallel  with  the  inner 
bottom  into  casks,  from  which,  after  some  hours  of 
repose,  about  half  of  their  contents  is  drawn  clear. 
The  clarified  liquor  is  run  from  these  vats  (comaitJIiJy 
two  or  three  in  number)  into  a  geiiejf.l  reservoir  near 
the  grande,  traversing  in  its  progress  a  coarse  bag- 
ging filter,  interposed  for  detaining  any  portion  of  light 
flocculent  matter  that  may  have  escaped  the  previous 
process.  From  the  reservoir  it  passes  to  the  grande, 
and  in  boiling  is  skimmed  and  ladled  forward  as  be- 
fore described,  more  lime  being  added,  if  appearances 
indicate  that  there  is  not  enough;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  more  fresh  juice,  if  too  much  has  been  added. 

A  new  method  of  clarification  is  offered  the  present 
year,  to  the  planters  of  Lousiana,  by  M.  Guy  Du- 
plantier,  of  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  stated  to  possess  con- 
siderable advantages  over  the  ordinary  process.  So 
far  as  it  is  made  known  by  the  inventor,  it  consists 
in  adding  to  the  cane  liquor  in  the  grande  a  large 
dose  of  lime  and  subsequently,  a  certain  portion  of  a 
substance  whose  name  is  not  divulged,  but  whose 
properties  are  declared  to  be  perfectly  innocuous,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  asserted  to  be  of  frequent  use  in  fa- 
milies in  connection  with  food.  The  sugar  produced 
by  this  process  is  certainly  better  grained,  drier  and 
of  a  iighter  color  than  that  manufactured  on  the  old 
plan,  although  it  still  retains  a  yellow  tinge  and  pos- 
sesses an  alkaline  odor.  One  or  two  crops  have  been 
fabricated  upon  this  plan;  and  have  commanded  a 
higher  price,  by  about  one  cent  on  the  pound,  than 
the  ordinary  sugar  of  the  country.  Its  advantages 
are  offered  to  planters  by  the  proprietor  of  the  dis- 
covery for  the  sum  of  $1  50  on  each  hogshead  of  su- 
gar made  after  this  method. 

Ejeaporation.  By  evaporation  is  meant  the  dis- 
sipation of  the  water  of  solution  by  heat.  The 
quantity  to  be  evaporated  varies  with  the  ripeness  of 
the  Cane.  In  seasons  when  it  reaches  maturity,  it 
constitutes  between  70  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  juice; 
and  on  the  other  hand  when  from  the  early  access  of 
frost,  or  the  unusual  prevalence  of  wet  weather,  it  is 
not  allowed  to  ripen,  it  rises  to  from  S5  to  90  per 
cent. 

An  instrument  called  the  saccharometer,  or  hy- 
drometer of  Baume,  is  frequently  used,  in  order  to 
learn  the  saccharine  richness  of  cane  liquor.  It  con- 
sists of  an  hermetically  sealed  tube,  enlarged  into  a 
ball  at  one  extremity,  and  loaded  with  shot  sufficiently 
to  give  it  an  upright  position  when  placed  in  any 
fluid.  The  stem  contains  a  coiled  paper,  upon  which 
the  degrees  are  marked.  Or  it  is  made  of  brass, 
with  the  degrees  engraved  directly  upon  the  stem. 
Beginning  at  the  top  of  the  item  it  is  graduated  from 
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1  down  to  34°,  this  being  llje  point  at  which  it  elands 
in  a  solution  consisting  of  five  parts  of  sugar  and  three 
of  water  at  82°  of  F. 

Cane  liquor  in  Louisiana  yaries  between  7°  and  9° 
of  this  instrument,  although  it  is  often  boiled  wlien  no 
higher  than  6";  and  very  rarely  it  has  been  known 
mounting  as  high  as  10  and  1 1"'. 

The  sacoharoineter  is  not,  however,  regarded  as 
affording  a  sure  criterion  of  the  proportion  of  sugar 
in  cane  juice: — the  preponderance  of  gum  and  green 
fecula  in  some  cane  liquors  being  so  great  as  nialeriilly 
to  influence  their  specific  gravity;  still  its  use  is  at- 
tended with  a  very  important  advantage  in  ariving  at 
an  approximative  idea  uf  tlie  sacchariiie  matter. 

The  kettles  have  been  described  in  the  account 
given  of  defecation.  The  juice  is  ladled  forward  by 
means  of  wooden  buckets,  holding  from  five  to  eight 
gallons.  They  are  furnished  with  wooden  handles 
nine  or  ten  feet  long,  which  are  inserted  at  one  end 
into  the  bucket  across  its  top; — the  middle  of  the 
handle  moving  in  a  crotchet  (like  an  oar)  inst-rled 
into  a  timber  running  along  in  front  of  the  kettles. 
The  crotchet  is  placed  half  way  between  the  central 
point  of  the  kettle  to  be  emptied,  and  the  top  of  the 
saddle  which  divides  it  from  the  kettle  destined  to 
receive  its  contents.  It  requires  two  men  to  handle 
one  of  these  dippers;  but  such  is  the  facility  of  using 
the  apparatus,  that  by  its  means,  the  battery  is  dis- 
charged and  all  the  kettles  scooped  forwards  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  furnace  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  beat,  day 
iilu  iriku.'j  f'^oti  'he  commencement  of  the  grinding 
season  in  Noveiiibsr,  till  its  conclusion  in  January — 
stopping  only  a  few  times  to  scrape  from  the  kettles 
the  accumulation  of  rust,  lime  and  earthy  impurities 
which  collect  upon  them,  and  which  if  not  occasionally 
removed,  cause  them  to  crack. 

One  set  of  kettles,  only,  is  in  use  at  a  time,  unless 
it  be  on  those  estates  where  the  crop  to  be  ground  ex- 
ceeds 200  acres.  The  quantity  of  wood  required  to 
keep  the  engine  in  motion  for  grinding  the  canes  and 
for  supplying  the  furnace  for  the  kettles,  varies  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  cords  per  day,  although  with  bad 
cane  juice  it  sometimes  amounts  to  twenty  cords. 
The  kinds  of  wood  used  are  ash,  maple,  cypress,  gum 
and  laurel. 

During  the  evaporation,  all  the  kettles  are  main- 
tained in  ebullition,  with  the  exception  of  the  grande; 
the  foam  and  bubbles  usually  mounting  up  to  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  tops  of  the  saddles.  When  the 
syrop  or  battery  is  likely  to  boil  over,  they  are  kept 
down  by  frequent  blows  with  the  paddles.  The  time 
required  to  bring  a  charge  of  the  grande  to  the  crys- 
tallizing point,  varies  from  one  hour  to  two,  depending 
upon  the  setting  of  the  kettles  and  the  richness  of  the 
juice. 

The  transferring  of  the  syrop  is  not  performed  at 
once.  The  three  kettles  which  are  hottest  requiring 
to  be  kept  filled,  two  or  three  buckets  of  juice  are, 
from  lime  to  lime,  ladled  forward  to  effect  this  object. 
To  determine  whether  the  syrop  has  attained  the 
proper  consistency  for  granulating,  or  lor  being  sfnic/c, 
as  it  is  usually  termed,  a  large  copper  spoon,  attached 
to  a  long  wooden  handle,  is  thrust  into  the  battery 
and  lifted  into  the  air  over  the  kettle:  if  the  syrup  is 
so  thick  that  it  covers  the  spoon  in  a  thick  pellicle, 
and  drains  from  it  slowly,  presenting  at  the  same 
lime  a  grained  appearance,  from  the  little  bubbles  of 
air  and  aqueous  vapor  it  contains,  it  is  considered  as 
sufficiently  cooked;  and  it  is  instantly  discharged  by 
the  bucket  into  an  adjoining  reservoir,  from  which 
it  flows  by  channels  to  the  coolers  for  granulation. 

Another  method  of  judging  of  the  proper  degree  of 
concentration  is  to  place  the  thumb  upon  the  edge  of 
the  epoon,  freshly  taken  from  the  battery,  which  oc- 
casions the  removal  of  a  drop  of  the  syrop:  this  is 
drawn  out  into  a  thread  by  means  of  the  fore  finger. 
If  the  thread  breaks  dry  and  rises  in  a  spiral  form, 
the  boiling  is  good. 
^Within  a  few  years,  a  slight  modificalioa  of  the 


foregoing  plan  of  evaporation  has  been  introduced  into 
Louisiana.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  the  Bascule  pan 
of  the  French,  invented  by  M.  Guillon,  and  known 
also  to  American  refiners  by  the  name  of  the  (ill  pan. 
It  is  a  copper  vessel,  mounted  over  a  separate  furnace. 
In  using  this  pan,  the  juice  is  evaporated  in  the 
kettles  as  before,  but  is  struck  between  25  and  28°  of 
the  hydrometer  of  Baume  into  a  large  cistern  capable 
of  containing  at  least  four  or  five  hogsheads,  where  it 
cools,  and  deposites  a  thick  sediment.  From  this  re- 
servoir, it  is  pumped  up,  from  time  to  time,  into  a 
smaller  one  situated  just  above  the  bascule  pan.  The 
operation  with  this  apparatus  is  as  follows:  The  gate 
attached  to  the  reservoir  of  syrop  is  raised  and  the 
buttum  of  the  pan  covered  to  the  depth  ol  four  inches. 
A  brisk  fire  being  kindled  under  it,  boiling  soon  com- 
mences: a  slight  scum  rises,  which  flows  down  into 
the  lip,  whence  it  is  removed  by  means  of  a  hand 
skitnmer.  The  striking  point  is  ascertained  as  in  the 
kettles,  except  that  a  thermometer  is  often  made  use 
of  to  learn  its  approach.  When  struck,  the  ther- 
mometer stands  from  236  to  238°. 

To  assuage  excessive  ebullition,  it  is  customary  to 
throw  in  a  small  piece  of  lard  or  of  butter,  just  pre- 
vious to  the  completion  of  the  cooking;  and  at  the 
moment  of  decanting  the  charge,  notice  is  given  to 
the  fireman,  who  closes  the  ash-pit  door  to  prevent 
the  flames  from  rushing  up  into  the  boiling  apartment 
to  the  inconvenience  of  the  operator,  who  is  stationed 
upon  the  rim  of  the  furnace  by  the  side  of  the  pan. 
Immediately  on  its  being  discharged,  it  is  suffered  to 
fall  back  to  its  place,  and  the  gate  of  the  reservoirs  is 
lifted  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  pm  before  it  becomes  too  hot  from  the  action 
of  the  flame. 

The  time  required  to  perform  the  operation  varies 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  the  result  is  a 
highly  improved  sugar,  with  the  estimated  gain  of 
one  hogshead  in  fourteen  over  the  old  method. 

Granulation. — This  part  of  the  process  is  effected 
by  running  off  the  battery  into  shallow  wooden  vats, 
situated  in  a  line  with  the  kettles  at  the  extremity  of 
the  house,  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the  cane  mill. 
These  vats  are  made  of  cypress  plank,  and  measure 
from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length,  from  four  to  five  feet 
in  width,  by  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  depth.  Not 
less  than  six  of  these  are  used  with  one  set  of  kettles; 
and  in  general  a  sugar  house  contains  eight  or  ten, 
and  sometimes  a  still  greater  number.  A  single  strike 
covers  the  bottom,  or  forms  a  layer  in  one  of  these 
coolers  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  deep. 
Immediately  after  the  first  charge  has  been  run  into  a 
cooler,  it  is  thoroughly  stirred  with  a  wooden  oar  or 
spatula,  in  order  to  render  the  syrop  uniformly  con- 
sistent— the  last  portions  from  the  battery  being  more 
dense  than  the  first.  As  soon  as  a  thin  crust  of  crys- 
tals forms  at  the  surface,  a  second  stirring  is  given 
with  aview  lodisseminatethe  crystals  equally  through 
the  fluid  mass.  A  second  charge  is  not  introduced 
until  the  first  has  become  thoroughly  granulated  and 
hardened  so  as  to  give  it  support,  without  mingling 
ihe  tv,o  tflgeiher.  This  requires  a  period  from  six  to 
fourteen  hours,  varying  with  the  quality  of  the  juice 
and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  second 
charge  is  stirred  like  the  first.  In  this  way  four  bat- 
teries are  struck  into  each  cooler. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  skip  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently cooked,  comes  to  the  cooler;  in  this  case,  gra- 
nulation docs  not  take  place,  and  the  defect  is  reme- 
died, in  some  measure,  by  mingling  with  it.  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  charge  which  is  over  cooked,  or  boiled 
higher  than  usual. 

The  effect  of  underliming  also,  is  readily  perceived 
when  the  syrop  reaches  the  cooler,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  wliite,  glutinous  troth  upon  its  surface.  This, 
in  like  manner,  is  remedied  by  adding  to  the  next 
skip,  just  previous  to  striking,  a  small  quantity  of 
lime  water;  and  on  its  arrival  at  the  cooler,  stirring 
the  two  skips  intimately  together. 
Potting. — This  is  the  concluding  operation  in  sugar 


making.  It  consists  in  llie  removal  of  the  sugar 
from  the  coolers  to  the  hogsheads  in  the  draining 
house.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  de- 
scribe the  draining  house.  In  some  sugar  houses  it 
consists  of  a  long  room  from  forty  to  sixty  feel  in 
length,  forming  an  e.\tension  of  the  main  building,  in 
a  line  with  it,  and  contiguous  to  the  space  devoted  to 
the  coolers,  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by 
a  partition.  In  others,  it  forms  an  apartment  similar 
in  extent,  but  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  line  with 
the  main  builuing.  it  is  situated  at  right  anoles  to  it. 
But  more  generally  the  modern  sugar  houses  are  pro- 
vided with  two  smaller  draining  rooms,  both  at  right 
angles  to  the  central  building,  and  connected  with  it 
by  doors  contiguous  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  cool- 
ers. The  apartment  is  duly  lighted  liy  windows,  and 
w ell  provided  wi:  h  double  doors,  opposite  each  other,  in 
order  to  favcr  ventilation.  The  floor  consists  simply 
of  scantling,  running  crosswise,  eighteen  inches 
apart;  beneath  which  are  situated  the  molasses  cis- 
terns, each  covering  an  area  of  not  far  from  twenty 
square  feet.  Their  depth  is  sixteen  or  twenty  inches; 
and  they  are  either  made  of  brick  and  plastered  with 
Roman  cement,  or  of  two  and  a  half  inch  cypress 
plank,  and  rendered  light  by  caulking  and  pitching: 
the  latter  construction  is  the  most  common. 

The  empty  hogsheads  are  arranged  upon  their  bot- 
toms over  these  cisterns,  upon  the  scantiino-,  with 
their  joints  left  considerably  open,  and  having  three 
or  four  augur  holes  in  the  lower  head,  which  are 
closed  by  sugar  canes  on  the  inside — the  upper  end  of 
the  canes  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hog^head. 

After  the  granulation  of  the  last  skip  of  a  cooler,  it 
is  usual  to  dig  a  conical  hole  in  the  contents  of  the 
vat,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  across  at  lop,  in  order  to 
collect  a  portion  of  the  molasses  previous  to  the  pot- 
ling.  In  a  little  time  ihe  hole  is  partly  filled  with 
molasses,  which  is  scooped  out  and  carried  to  the 
molasses  cistern  in  the  draining  house.  This  prelimi- 
nary process,  (not  always  practised,)  is  called  bleed- 
ing. In  some  sugar  houses  the  same  thing  is  accom- 
plished by  having  two  plugs  in  the  hottora  of  the 
vats,  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  come  up 
through  the  sugar.  These  plugs  being  drawn,  the 
molasses  flows  out  through  channels  under  the  cool- 
ers, and  is  conducted  into  a  general  reservoir,  from 
which  it  is  transferred  to  the  draining  house.  Still 
another  method  is,  to  have  two  holes  through  the 
sides  of  each  cooler,  even  wiJi  the  bottom,  into 
which  are  thrust  iron  rods  extending  across  the  cooler, 
by  which  orifices  are  made  for  ihe  drainincr  of  the 
molasses,  and  the  coolers  being  inclined  forward,  iis 
uncrystalized  syrop  flows  out,  and  is  caught  in  buckets. 

The  quantity  obtained,  however,  by  these  methods, 
is  very  small,  compared  with  what  afterwards  drains 
from  the  sugar  in  the  hogshead.  It  rarely  exceeds 
eight  or  ten  gallons  to  a  cooler.  In  many  instances, 
bleeding  is  altogether  omitted,  especially  when  the 
weather  is  cool,  as  the  molasses  is  then  of  service  to 
the  sugar,  by  enabling  it  to  retain,  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  that  degree  of  heat  which  is  requisite 
for  its  most  effectual  drainage. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  draining  is  perform- 
ed, does  not  vary  much  from  98°  or  blood  heat. 
When  the  weather  is  co!d,  however,  it  is  potted 
rather  Wrtrmer.  It  is  spaded  up  from  the  cooler  in 
thin  slices,  by  an  iron  shovel,  and  carried  in  small 
tubs  to  the  hogsheads.  These,  when  filled,  are 
usually  covered  with  a  broad  cover.  The  house  is 
kept  as  warm  as  possible,  by  not  opening  the  doors 
and  windows,  unless  in  warm  and  dry  days.  A  few 
draining  houses  are  furnished  with  stoves:  in  them 
the  temperature  is  constantly  kept  at  80°  F. 

When  the  sugar  has  drained,  so  as  to  feel  some- 
what firm,  in  order  to  give  a  free  vent  to  the  molasses: 
the  canes  are  sometimes  started  a  little  from  the  holes 
into  which  they  have  been  thrust,  and  after  one  or 
two  days  they  are  usually  withdrawn  altogether. 

The  average  quantity  of  molasses  which  drains 
from  each  hogshead,  is  from  forty  to  forty-five  gallons. 
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The  draining  is  completed  in,  from  twenty,  to  thirty 
i3ays;  after  which,  the  hogsheads  are  filled  up  from 
one  another,  and  are  then  ready  for  shipment. 

On  draining  off  the  molasses  cisterns,  a  greater  or 
less  deposite  of  sugar,  called  cistern  bottoms,  is  found 
in  these  vessels.  'I'hey  vary,  from  three,  to  five 
hogsheads,  for  every  hundred  hogsheads  of  molasses. 
It  is  either  transferred  to  the  kettles,  boiled  up  with 
lime  water  and  evaporated  as  before,  or  suld  to  sugar 
refiners  in  the  condition  in  which  it  comes  from  the 
cisterns. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOnXESTXO   ANXnXAIiS. 

(From  the  Farmer's  and  Grazier's  Guide.) 

OF  THE  SELECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

OF  SHEEP. 

The  structure,  habits,  and  diseases  of  sheep  so 
nearly  resemble  that  of  neat  cattle,  that  whatever  we 
have  said  of  the  one,  will  apply  equally  to  the  other: 
the  same  care  should  be  used  in  the  selection  of  sheep 
for  stock,  as  was  directed  in  the  choice  of  cattle,  a 
similar  treatment  should  be  observed,  with  respect  to 
the  land  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  feed  them;  and 
an  equal  care  exerted  to  apportion  and  vary  their  food, 
in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the  disorders  which 
arise  from  repletion,  as  well  as  those  which  result 
from  stinted  or  bad  food. 

■  The  diseases  which  prove  most  fatal  to  sheep,  com- 
mit the  greatest  ravages  among  those  in  the  best  con- 
dition, either  in  the  spring,  or  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  when  the  season  is  unusually  wet  or  changeable; 
and  those  sheep  which  have  been  principally  fed  upon 
turnips,  are  most  subject  to  their  attacks. 

Like  neat  cattle,  they  are  very  subject  to  a  plethoric 
habit,  or  fullness  of  blood;  it  is  therefore  very  danger- 
ous to  change  the  pasturage  of  sheep  from  a  bare  to  a 
more  luxuriant  pasturage,  except  by  slow  degrees. 

Low  grounds,  or  woodland  pastures,  where  the  air 
is  moist,  especially  in  wet  seasons,  are  unfavorable  to 
the  health  of  sheep.  In  wet  seasons,  they  should  be 
kept  in  the  highest  and  dryest  lands;  for  a  dry  air  is 
peculiarly  congenial  to  the  healthy  condition  of  these 
animals. 

When  disease  attacks  your  flock,  endeavor  to  as- 
certain the  cause  or  causes  which  produced  it; 
whether  it  arises  from  plethora,  or  redundancy  of 
blood  in  the  system;  infection;  improper  feeding;  hu- 
midity of  the  air;  or  extreme  heat  or  cold;  this  being 
discovered,  you  can  the  more  readily  apply  the  most 
proper  remedies,  and  materially  lessen  the  violence  of 
the  disease.  This  plan  will  also  enable  you  the  bet- 
ter to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  best  way  of  obtaining  information,  is,  when 
any  of  your  animals  drop,  to  open  it,  or  get  it  opened, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  com- 
plaint; by  which  means,  the  shepherd,  in  future,  will 
be  the  more  readily  enabled  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fatali- 
ty of  the  disease. 

Most  of  the  diseases  to  which  sheep  are  subject, 
are,  as  we  have  observed,  similar  to  those  of  neat 
cattle, and  require  a  very  similar  treatment:  generally 
speaking,  also,  the  same  medicine  may  be  administer- 
ed to  the  one  animal  as  are  directed  for  the  same  com- 
plaints in  the  other,  but  in  Itss  quantity;  a  sixth  part 
of  the  quantity  given  to  neat  cattle,  being  a  fair  pro- 
portion for  sheep. 

The  quantity  of  blood  proper  to  be  taken  from  a 
ebeep,  must  depend  upon  the  habit  of  the  animal,  and 
nature  of  the  disease;  from  eight  ounces  to  a  pint  be- 
ing generally  sufficient;  but  in  plethoric  or  inflamma- 
tory disorders,  a  pint  and  a  half,  and  even  a  quart  will 
not  be  too  much.  When  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
bleeding  in  sheep,  it  will  be  best  to  reduce  the  quanti- 
ty taken  each  lime.  Three  or  four  ounces  is  usually 
found  sufiicient  to  be  taken  from  a  young  lamb. 

Sheep  and  lambs  are  sometimes  bled  in  the  vein, 
below  the  eye,  and  in  the  nose:  this  may,  perhaps,  be 


the  best,  where  the  complaint  affects  the  head  of  the 
animal;  but  where  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  or  reduce 
the  system,  it  is  much  better  to  bleed  them  in  the 
neck,  as  neat  cattle  usually  aie.  The  blood  should  be 
caught  in  a  basin,  that  the  proper  quantity  may  be 
readily  ascertained. 

The  diseases  of  young  lambs  are  most  frequently 
owing  to  want  of  proper  support,  improper  diet,  or 
undue  exposure  to  wet  or  cold  weather,  which  debili- 
tates the  animal  system,  and  induces  frequent  and  se- 
vere colds. 

Wo  need  not  here  repeat  what  we  have  said  of  the 
choice  and  management  of  neat  cattle,  being  equally 
applicable  to  sheep;  but  a  summary  of  the  principal 
directions  will  be  certainly  useful. 

In  purchasing  sheep,  select  those  reared  from  the 
healthiest  and  best  stocks. 

Choose  those  in  preference  which  have  been  fed 
upon  poorer  or  barer  pastures  than  your  own:  but  be 
careful  not  to  place  them  at  once  upon  land  much  su- 
perior to  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 

In  very  wet  weather,  they  should  be  sheltered,  par- 
ticularly in  the  night,  and  a  little  good  dry  hay  given 
them;  and  in  snowy  weather,  or  severe  winters,  they 
should  be  housed,  and  properly  tended  and  fed. 

In  all  cases  were  disease  attacks  them,  be  prompt 
in  ascertaining  the  cause,  and  ready  in  administering 
the  proper  remedies;  as  many  of  the  diseases  of  sheep 
begin  and  terminate  in  a  few  hours. 

OF   THE    LAMBING    SEASON. 

This  period  must  of  course  depend  on  the  time 
when  the  ram  is  put  to  the  ewes;  but,  generally,  the 
latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March,  is 
considered  the  best  time;  as  the  lambs  then  produced, 
if  properly  reared  and  tended,  are  much  the  strong- 
est. Still  this  is  often  an  inclement  season  both  for 
the  ewe  and  the  lambs,  especially  if  they  have  been 
badly  kept  before  yeaning.  The  consequence  is,  a 
severe  loss  is  often  sustained  both  among  the  ewes 
and  their  offspring. 

Should  the  dam  not  have  had  sufiicient  support  for 
herself,  the  lamb  will  necessarily  be  poor  and  weakly 
at  the  time  it  is  yeaned.  It  is  therefore  essential, 
that  every  care  should  be  paid  to  these  animals,  which 
nature  and  the  season  of  the  year  may  render  neces- 
sary. About  six  weeks  before  lambing,  the  ewe 
should  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  good  food,  in  order 
that  nature  may  provide  for  the  oflspring  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  If  attention  be  paid  to  these  particu- 
lars, the  health  and  strength  of  the  parent  animal  will 
be  insured,  and  it  will  be  better  enabled  to  go  through 
the  difficulty  of  parturition;  the  lamb,  also,  will  be  in 
better  condition,  and  more  likely  to  survive  any  seve- 
rity of  season  which  may  follow. 

Every  person  who  would  be  successful  in  rearing 
sheep,  must  be  provided  with  a  fold  yard,  suitable  for 
the  purpose;  this  may  consist  of  a  small  plot  of 
ground;  well  protected  from  the  north-east  and  west- 
erly winds,  with  a  suitable  shed  and  a  fire  place  in  it, 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  purpose.  Thus  the 
shepherd  will  be  able  to  attend  them  at  all  hours  of 
the  night,  to  give  his  assistance  when  required,  and 
to  take  all  needful  care  of  them. 

It  often  happens,  during  the  lambing  season,  that 
ewes  are  severely  handled  through  the  largeness  of 
the  lambs,  or  their  being  in  a  wrong  position,  so  as  to 
bruise  or  tear  the  parts  through  which  they  pass.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  in  readiness,  for  use  at  these 
times,  the  follow  ing  oils: 

Recipe. — Venice  turpentine,  two  ounces;  Barbadoes 
tar,  two  ounces;  spirits  of  turpentine,  quarter  of  a 
pint;  linseed  oil,  half  a  pint;  mix  them  well  together; 
then  add  the  following:  Mel-Egyptiacum,  one  ounce; 
oil  of  vitriol,  quarter  of  an  ounce;  aquafortis,  quarter 
of  an  ounce;  mix  these  together;  then  add,  tincture  of 
myrrh,  quarter  of  a  pint;  shake  the  whole  well  togeth- 
er, and  put  them  into  a  bottle  for  use. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  use  these  oils,  let  the 
bottle  be  well  shaken,  and  convey  one  or  two  table- 
spoonsful  in<o  the  vagina,  or  sheath,   either  by  the 


hand,  or  with  a  spoon.  They  warm  or  stimulate  the 
parts  affected,  and  prevent  or  cure  the  gangrene  or 
mortification  in  those  parts,  as  well  as  in  other  fresh 
wounds. 

When  ewes  are  injured  by  a  difficult  parturition, 
the  following  drink  will  prove  of  excellent  service: 

iJcct'pe.— Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  one  dram;  gin- 
ger, powdered,  one  dram;  mi.x  them  in  half  a  pint  of 
warm  gruel,  and  add,  treacle,  two  spoonsful;  brandy, 
one  table  spoonful;  mix,  and  give  it  new-milk  warm. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  repeat  this  drink  once 
or  twice  a  day,  where  the  animals  have  received 
much  injury,  or  where  they  have  been  reduced 
by  indifferent  or  scanty  keep  before  the  lambing  sea- 
son. In  every  cnse,  where  nature  appears  to  be  in  a 
languid  and  debilitated  state,  these  powders  are  une- 
qualled for  their  restorative  quality. 

The  gruel  necessary  to  be  given  to  ewes  at  the 
time  of  lambing,  should  be  made  as  follows: 

Recipe. — Linseed,  fiesh  powdered,  half  a  pound; 
oatmeal,  one  pound;  boil  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this 
mi.xture  in  water,  as  if  made  of  oatmeal  only;  then 
add,  gin,  or  brandy,  one  tea-spoonful;  sugar,  one  tea- 
spoonful. 

This  will  give  excellent  support  to  the  animals, 
and  will  nourish  and  heal  their  insides,  through  the 
richness  of  the  linseed  in  combination  with  the  oatmeal. 
About  half  a  pint,  to  a  pint,  of  this  gruel,  maybe 
given  at  the  time,  and  repeated  twice  in  the  day,  if 
necessary. 

If  the  ewe  be  deficient,  in  milk  (a  circumstance 
which  occasionally  happens  at  the  lime  of  lambing, 
for  want  of  better  support,)  let  the  following  drink  be 
given,  which  will  be  found  greatly  to  assist  the  secre- 
tion of  that  fluid. 

Recipe. — Aniseed,  sweet  fennel  seed,  carraway 
seed,  and  grains  of  paradise,  fresh  powdered,  each, 
one  dram;  mix,  and  give  it  in  half  a  pint  of  warm 
gruel. 

This  drink  acts  as  a  cordial,  and  powerfully  pro- 
motes the  milky  secretions,  at  the  same  time  it  warms 
and  stimulates  the  stomach  and  intestines.  But  to 
insure  success,  take  care  the  ingredients  are  all  fresh 
and  good.  Never  buy  seeds  in  powder,  but  always 
pound  them  yourself. 

OF   THE  DISEASES  TO  WHICH   LAMBS  ARE  SUBJECT. 

Lambs  are  in  their  infancy  subject  to  a  variety  of 
diseases,  arising  either  from  them  or  their  dams  being 
insufficiently  kept,  or  from  the  cold  or  damp  state  of 
the  iveather. 

If  the  weak  state  of  the  Iambs  proceed  from  poor 
keeping,  support  must  be  given  them;  this  may  be 
done  either  by  putting  them  to  suck  other  and  strong- 
er ewes,  or  by  giving  them  cow's  new  milk,  warm  as 
it  comes  from  the  animal:  but  if  the  complaint  arise 
from  cold  or  damp  weather,  in  addition  to  the  warm 
miik,  the  drink  should  be  given  as  afterwards 
directed,  and  the  lamb  should  with  its  dam,  be  housed 
and  carefully  nursed. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  ewe  has  too  ranch 
milk;  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  apt  to  coagulate  and 
form  into  a  haid  substance  in  the  maw,  by  which 
many  of  the  best  lambs  are  frequently  carried  off. — 
This  is  similar  to  the  cords  in  calves,  and  may  be  ar- 
rasted  by  a  similar  treatment.  With  respect  to  the 
quantity  of  medicine  to  be  given,  a  fifth  or  sixth  part 
of  that  directed  for  the  calf,  may  be  safely  adminis- 
tered to  the  lamb. 

DIARBHCEA,  OR  EXCESSIVE    LOOSENESS  IN  LAMBS, 

Is  a  destructive  malady,  and  most  fatal  to  Iambs 
under  a  week  old,  it  often  seizes  them  at  about  twen- 
ty-four hours  old,  and  carries  them  off  in  six  hours 
after;  it  mostly,  however,  lasts  two  days,  in  which 
time  it  kills  five  out  of  six  that  are  attacked  with  it, 
except  proper  remedies  are  administered  at  its  very 
outset. 

Symptoms. — This  disorder  commences  with  fre- 
quent purging,  and  severe  griping  pains;  and  the 
Iamb  is  generally  much  blown  up  on  its  attack,  from 
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wind  in  the  stomach  and  intestines;  if  no  relief  be 
given,  the  disease  becomes  stationary,  and  the  stools 
are  attended  with  a  copious  ejection  of  the  mucus  of 
the  intestines,  together  with  a  griping  pain,  while 
the  animal  pines  rapidly  away. 

Remedy. — The  cause  from  whence  the  complaint 
originated,  must  be  ascertained,  if  possible.  If  it 
proceeded  from  cold,  or  want  of  proper  support,  new 
milk  warm  from  the  cow  should  be  given,  the  lamb 
should  be  kept  warm,  and  the  following  drink  ad- 
ministered: 

Recipe. — Dover's  powders,  twelve  grains;  com  pound 
cinnamon  powder,  two  scruples;  prepared  chalk,  one 
scruple;  mix,  and  give  it  in  a  little  warm  new  milk, 
thickened  with  starch  to  the  consistence  of  gruel. 

If  the  ewe's  milk  seems  to  disagree  with  the  lamb, 
it  will  be  proper  to  change  her  diet,  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  feed  the  lamb  altogether  on  cow's  new  milk, 
warm;  not  neglecting,  however,  to  milk  the  ewe. 
The  ewe  should  be  also  purged  once  or  twice  by  giv- 
ing the  following: 

Recipe — Epsom  salts,  two  ounces;  elixir  of  vit- 
riol; a  tea-spoonful;  mix  the  salts  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water;  then  add  the  elixir,  and  give  it. 

The  drinjj  is  proper  for  a  lamb  of  from  twen- 
tj'-four  hours  to  a  week  or  two  old;  it  should  be  re- 
peated every  three  or  four  hours,  until  the  symptoms 
be  greatly  abated,  and  then,  should  the  diarrhcea  con- 
tinue, onBe  a  day  will  be  sufBcent. 

After  giving  one  or  two  of  the  above  drinks,  it  is 
often  of  great  use  in  severe  cases,  to  add  two  or  fiom 
that  to  four  grains  of  calomel  to  it,  and  repeat  this 
every  day  for  two  or  three  times;  or  a  tablespoon 
half  filled  with  castor  oil  may  be  given  with  the  drink. 
A  strong  lamb,  six  weeks  or  two  months  old,  will 
require  the  following: 

Recipe. — Dover's  powders,  half  a  dram;  compound 
cinnamon  powder,  one  dram;  prepared  chalk,  two 
scruples,  to  one  dram. 

At  this  age,  however,  the  diarrhcea  is  commonly 
not  so  fatal;  and,  if  taken  in  time,  will  generally 
yield  to  the  following  draught — 

Recipe, — Castor  oil,  one  table-spoonful;  laudanum, 
forty  to  sixty  drops;  mix  in  a  little  warm  weak  gin 
and  water,  and  give  it. 

When  Diarrhcea  attack  lambs  that  are  weaned, 
and  from  that  time  to  six  or  seven  months  old,  it 
mostly  arises  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  or  from 
taking  cold.  A  change  of  pasture  will  often  in  this 
case,  prove  a  remedy:  IMr.  Clayton,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  diseases  of  cattle,  says,  he  knew  frequently  that 
when  lambs  of  this  age,  afflicted  with  diarrhoea,  were 
removed  into  a  stubble  corn-field,  this  at  once  put  a 
stop  to  the  over-purging.  To  animals  of  this  age, 
the  following  cordial  drink  may  be  occasionally  ad- 
ministered with  advantage: 

Recipe. — Prepared  chalk,  eight  ounces;  anniseeds, 
fresh  powdered,  one  ounce;  carraway  seeds,  povvder- 
ed,  one  ounce;  ginger,  fiesh  powdered,  one  ounce; 
mix  the  ingredients  well  together  in  a  mortar,  and 
once  or  twice  a  day  mix  a  small  table-spoonful  of  the 
mixture  in  a  little  warm  milk,  thickened  with  flour 
or  starch;  give  it  together  with  forty  drops  of  lauda- 
num; and  in  obstinate  cases,  repeat  the  dose  again  in 
the  same  day.  By  a  careful  adherence  to  this  simple 
treatment,  a  speedy  cure  may  be  generally  expected. 

COSTIVKNKSS    IN    LAMBS. 

Is  mostly  accompanied  with  slight  symptoms  of  fe 
ver;  the  lamb  appears  dull  and  heavy,  and  eats  little; 
after  its  recovery,  the  wool  generally  comes  off. 

Remedy. — The  cure  is  easy  and  simple;  give  the 
lambs  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  according  to 
its  age,  of  epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  a  little  water;  or 
a  table-spoonful  or  two  of  castor  oil,  which  the  shep- 
herd should  always  have  by  him.  If  the  lamb  be 
much  affected,  bleeding  tliem  will  be  proper.  Should 
it  not  take  sufficient  support,  give  it  warm  watergruel, 
wjiicb  will  not  only  nourish  it,  but  cool  the  body,  and 
moderately  relax  the  bowels. 


ST.VGGERS    IN    LAMBS. 

This  disorder  attacks  the  most  thriving,  and  often 
proves  fatal,  especially  to  those  about  three  or  four 
months  old. 

Symptonu. — The  lamb  is  giddy,  falls  down,  and 
in  general  cannot  rise  again  without  help,  or  until  it 
is  relieved;  convulsions  sometimes  succeed,  and  the 
lamb  seems  much  distressed. 

Remedy. — As  this  disease  proceeds  generally  from 
a  determination  of  the  blood  to  the  brain,  bleeding 
must  be  had  immediate  recourse  to,  and  the  follow- 
ing puigaiive  drink  be  afterwards  administered. 

Recipe. — Epsom  salts,  one  ounce;  elixir  of  vitriol, 
half  a  dram;  dissolve  the  salts  in  a  little  water,  add 
the  elixir,  and  give  it  the  lamb  at  once. 

After  the  operation  of  the  drink,  the  following  ball 
should  be  given  to  the  lamb,  taking  care  to  keep  it 
well  housed: — 

Jieeipe.— Calomel  (according  to  size  or  strength) 
three  to  six  grains;  true  gentian,  in  powder,  half  a 
dram;  syrup,  enough  to  make  a  ball;  the  ball,  with 
the  purgative  drink,  may  be  given  to  lambs  when- 
ever they  are  indisposed,  if  the  complaint  be  not  at- 
tended with  purging. 
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large  crimson  glittering  blossoms,  contrasted  with  its 
bright  green  glossy'  leaves,  rendered  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  imaginable.  It  may  be  a 
useful  hint  to  give  to  amateur  gardeners,  to  observe, 
that  if  the  blossoms  of  all  kinds  of  flowering  plants  are 
cut  off  the  moment  the  petals  drop,  without  suffering 
them  to  form  seed,  the  plants  will  be  strengthened, 
and  will  continue  much  longer  in  flower. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
0RN-4MENTAL   CURRANT  BUSHES. 

It  would  be  well  for  florists  in  this  vicinity  to  sup- 
ply themselves,  as  undoubtedly  they  will,  with  the 
new  variety  of  currants  mentioned  below: 

Aojong  the  great  number  of  flowering  shrubs  in- 
troduced during  the  last  three  or  four  years  into  Great 
Britain,  none,  perhaps,  exceed  in  beauty  the  different 
varieties  of  the  currant  family.     To  those  who  are 
accustomed  only  to  the  common  currants  and  goose- 
berries grown  in  our  gardens,  the  idea  of  the  blossom 
of  the  currant  ever  being  beautiful  may  seem  prepos- 
terous, but  those  who  have  seen  the  ribes  ^nguineum 
covered  with    flowers,  must  allow  very  few  hardy 
shrubs  can  surpass  it.  This  shrub,  which,  in  its  leaves 
St,c.   very  much   resembles  the   common  black   cur- 
rant, has  blossoms  of  a  most  beautiful  deep  rich  scar- 
let.    They  resemble  in   shape  those  of  the  common 
currant,  but  both  the  spikes  and   the  tubular  flowers 
with  which  they  are  covered  are  much  larger,  and, 
from   their  brilliant  color,  they  have  a  most  splendid 
appearance.     The  fruit  is  indifferent;  it  is  large  and 
quite  black,  resembling,  both  in  taste  and  appearance, 
a  large  bilberry  rather   than  a  currant.     The  shrubs 
is  quite  hardy,  and   grows   readily  from  cuttings. — 
Though  it  has  only  been  grown  a  (evf  years  in  this 
country,  one  in  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn's  garden,  at  Dy- 
sart,  is  already  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  and 
six  feet  high,  and  bore  last  spring  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-six  clusters  of  flowers.    The  ribes  sanguineum 
So  clo.-ely  resembles  the  black  currant,  that  a  nursery- 
man who  obtained  some  seeds,  some  years  ago,  with- 
out knowing  what  they  were,  thought   the .  plants, 
when  they  came  up,  were  only  common  currants,  and 
threw  the  greater  part  of  them  away.     'I'he  shrubs 
was  brought  from   North   America,  and  may  now  be 
had  from  any   nurseryman.     The  ribes  aureum  is  a 
yellow    blossomed    variety   of   currant,    which   was 
brought  into   England  iji  the  year  1S15.     There  are 
two  kinds  of  this  variety,  one   bearing  white  and  the 
otlier  red  fruit.     Several  other  currants  have  hand- 
some blossoms,  but  these  are  tJie  most  striking  varie- 
ties.    The  ribes  speciosum,  which  was  first  raised  in 
England  in  18i29,  is  an   extremely  showy  plant,  hav- 
ing the  entirehabils  of  tlie  gooseberry,  but  with  beau- 
tiful  flowers    resembling  those  of   the  fuelesia.     A 
specimen  of  this  magnificent  shrub,  in  the  garden  of 
A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  is  now  about  five  feet  high,  and 
it  blossomed  for  the  first  time  in  May  last,  continuing 
in  flower  for  more  than  six  weeks.    Its  profubiou  of 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

Although  this  vegetable  is  generally  known  in  this 
country ,  still  it  is  questionable  if  a  full  and  satisfactory 
experiment  was  ever  made.  We  make  the  following 
extract: 

"I  was  determined  to  prove  whether  or  not  they 
could  be  cultivated  to  greater  advantage  than  the  po- 
tato, as /ood /or  ea(iic.  One  sack  was  consumed  by 
a  young  calf  at  hand;  it  ate  them  with  avidity,  and 
improved  on  them.  I  took  the  other  two  sacks  and 
planted  them  in  the  midst  of  a  five  acre  piece  of  po- 
tatoes. I  set  them  whole  without  cutting,  measuring 
correctly  an  eighth  part  of  an  acre;  the  produce  was  in 
proportion  to  six  hundred  and  forty  bushels  per  acre— 
the  potatoes  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  bushels. 
The  following  year,  the  memorable  one  of  18-26,  I 
planted  half  an  acre  on  a  piece  of  thin  gravel,  old 
tillage  land,  in  its  regular  course  of  preparation  for  a 
vegetable  crop  after  wheat;  they  mauilained  their 
verdure  through  that  extraordinary  dry  summer,  and 
produced  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels;  but  the  pota- 
toes by  the  side  of  them  were  completely  set  fast; 
they  never  formed  a  bulb.  The  year  following  I  set 
an  acre  on  part  of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  but  of  better 
quality;  it  produced  five  hundred  and  seventy  bushels 
xoillwiU  any  dung.  An  half  an  acre  on  the  same  land, 
with  the  usual  quantity  of  dung  for  turnips,  produced 
two  hundred  and  ninety-bushels  (a  bad  compensation 
for  eight  loads  of  excellent  dung.)  This  present 
season,  an  acre  on  the  same  land  (part  of  ray  turnip- 
fallows)  produced  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  bush- 
els; but  the  wet  state  of  the  soil  when  taken  up,  and 
being  a  vegetable  of  uneven  surface,  which  causes 
the  soil  to  adhere  to  it  more  than  to  a  potato,  renders 
it  difficult  to  come  at  the  exact  quantity.  From  an 
experiment  I  made  of  washing  a  sack,  I  can  safely  as- 
sert, 1  have  five  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of  clean 
roots;  whilst  the  vegetables  on  our  flat  gravels  do  not 
equal  this  by  full  fifty  per  cent,  in  value,  except  the 
potato,  which  produced  three  hundred  and  eight 
bushels  on  the  same  soil.  I  could  never  raise  more  in 
favorable  seasons. 

"The  cultivation  of  the  artichoke  is  the  same  as  of 
the  potato,  except  that  it  requires  to  be  set  early — not 
later  than  March;  if  laid  above  ground  all  winter,  it 
is  proof  against  the  severest  frost.  When  once 
cleaned,  no  weed  can  live  in  its  dense  shade;  horses, 
beasts,  and  sheep,  consume  it  with  avidity;  pigs  prefer 
a  potato  to  it  in  its  raw  state,  but  prefer  the  artichoke 
when  boiled  or  steamed.  It  attracts  the  game  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way;  they  resort  to  its  shade  in 
autumn;  it  forms  one  of  the  finest  covers  in  nature. 
We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  but  little  game  in  our 
lordship;  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  even  a 
Swedish  turnip  bitten  by  a  hare  or  rabbit,  notwith- 
standing they  will  consume  the  artichokes  left  by  the 
men  in  securing  them. 

"If  potatoes  can  be  profilably  cultivated  as  food  for 
cattle,  compared  with  Swedish  turnips,  mangold  wur- 
zel,  the  sugar  beet,  &c.  (which  1  much  doubt,)  the 
artichoke  is  vastly  superior  to  them.  The  expense  of 
culture  is  no  more;  it  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by 
frost;  can  be  taken  up  at  pleasure;  it  produces  at  least 
thirty  per  cent,  more,  and  on  poor  land  full  fifty  per 
cent.;  is  far  more  nutritious,  and  leaves  the  land  per- 
fectly clean.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  their  cultivation  for  cattle  in  competiiion  with 
potatoes  is  that  they  require  more  care  in  taking  them 
up.     The  frost  not  acting  upon  them  so  as  to  destroy 
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vegetation;  what  are  missed  will,  of  course,  grow 
amongst  the  succeeding  criip,  but  I  have  found  very 
little  inconvenience  in  this  respect.  D.  L. 


To  Hop  Gkowers. — The  New  York  papers  in- 
form us  that  American  h^ips  have  been  tried  in  Hol- 
land, and  have  obtained  a  decided  preference  to  the 
English.  2,388  bales  iiave  already  been  exported  this 
season,  and  they  command  a  high  price  in  this  vicini- 
ty, being  sold  in  New  York  at  19  and  'JO  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  probable  that  this  will  become  an  article 
of  regular  and  extensive  exportation. 

RURAI.   ECONOMT. 

(From  Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy.) 
DRESS,  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS,  AND  FUEL. 

V  In  a  former  paragraph,  I  said,  1  think,  enough  to 
caution  you,  the  English  laborer,  against  the  taste 
now  too  prevalent,  for  fine  and  Jlimst/  dress.  It  was, 
-for  hundreds  of  years,  amongst  the  characteristics  of 
the  English  people,  that  their  taste  was,  in  all  mat- 
ters, for  things  solid,  sound,  and  good;  for  the  useful, 
and  decent,  the  cleanly  in  dress,  and  not  for  the  slwuiy. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  may  be  the  taste  again;  and  let 
us,  my  friends,  fear  no  troubles,  no  perils,  that  may 
be  necessary  to  produce  a  return  of  that  taste,  accom- 
panied with  full  bellies  and  warm  backs  to  the  labor- 
ing classes. 

in  household  goods,  the  icarm,  the  slro7ig,  the  dura- 
ble, ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view.  Oak  tables, 
bedsteads  and  stools,  chairs  of  oak  or  of  yew  tree,  and 
never  a  bit  of  miserable  deal  board.  Things  of  this 
sort  ought  to  last  several  lifetimes.  A  laborer  ought 
to  inherit  from  liis  great  grandfather  something  be- 
sides his  toil.  As  to  bedding,  and  other  things  of 
that  sort,  all  ought  to  be  good  in  their  nature,  of  a  du- 
rable quality,  and  plain  in  their  color  and  form.  The 
plates,  dishes,  mugs,  and  things  of  that  kind,  should 
be  of  peiotcr  or  even  of  wood.  Any  thing  is  better 
than  crockery  ware.  Bottles  to  carry  a-field  should 
be  of  wood.  Formerly,  nobody  but  the  gypsies  and 
mumpers,  that  went  a  hop-picking  in  the  season,  car- 
ried glass  or  earthern  bottles.  As  to  glass  of  any 
sort,  1  do  not  know  what  business  it  has  in  any  man's 
house,  unless  he  be  rich  enough  to  live  on  his  means. 
It  pays  a  tax,  in  many  cases,  to  the  amount  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  cost.  In  short,  when  a  house  is  once 
furnished  with  sufficient  goods,  there  ought  to  be  no 
renewal  of  hardlv  any  part  of  them  wanted  for  half 
an  age,  except  in  case  of  destruction  by  fire.  Good 
management  in  this  way  leaves  the  man's  wages  to 
provide  an  abundance  of  goad  food  and  good  raiment; 
and  these  are  the  things  that  make  liappy  families; 
and  these  are  the  thiniis  that  make  a  good  kind,  sin- 
cere, and  brave  people;  not  little  paniphle'.s  about 
"loyalty"  and  "content."  A  good  man,  will  be  con- 
tented fast  enough,  if  he  be  fed  and  clad  sufficiently, 
but  if  a  man  be  not  well  fed  and  clad,  he  is  a  base 
wretch  to  be  contented. 

Fuel  should  be,  if  possible,  provided  in  summer,  or 
at  least  some  of  it.  Turf  and  peat  must  be  got  in 
summer,  and  some  wood  may.  In  the  woodland 
countries,  the  next  winter  ought  to  be  thought  of  in 
June,  when  people  hardly  know  what  to  do  wilh  the 
fuel  wood;  ami  something  slionid,  if  possible,  be  saved 
in  the  bark  harvest  to  get  a  part  of  the  fuel  for  the 
next  winter.  Fire  is  a  capital  article.  To  have  no 
fire,  or  a  bad  fire,  to  sit  by,  is  a  most  dismal  thing. 
In  such  a  state  man  and  wife  must  be  something  out 
of  the  common  way  to  be  in  a  good  humor  with  each 
other,  to  say  nothing  of  colds  and  other  ailments 
which  are  the  natural  consequence  of  such  misery. 
If  we  suppose  the  great  Creator  to  condescend  to  sur- 
vey his  works  in  detail,  what  object  can  be  so  pleasing 
to  him  as  that  of  the  laborer,  after  his  return  from  the 
toils  of  a  cold  winter  day,  sitting  with  his  wife  and 
children  round  a  cheerful  fire,  while  the  wind  whis- 


tles in  the  chimney,  and  the  rain  pelts  the  rou(?  _  But, 
of  all  God's  creation,  what  is  so  miserable  to  behold 
or  to  think  of  as  a  wretched,  half  starved  family 
creeping  to  their  nc-^ls  of  flocks  or  straw,  there  to  lie 
shivering,  till  sent  forth  by  the  fear  of  absolutely  ex- 
piring from  want? 


XaXSOEI.I.ANEOUS. 


THE  FARMER. 

All  the  toils  of  summer  o'er, 
Peace  and  plenty  round  his  door, 
Who  on  earth  so  blest  and  free 
As  the  Farmer? — Like  the  bee, 
All  the  sweets  of  life  are  his — 
Large  and  full  his  cup  of  bliss — 
Who  can  envy  thrones  to  kings. 
When  the  Plough  such  treasure  brings? 

See  his  works  with  profit  crown'd  — 
Barns  with  hay-stacks  huddled  round. 
Like  a  family,  whom  fear 
Draws  within  a  circle  near; 
Stately  steeds  and  cattle  neat. 
Cribs  of  corn  and  mows  of  wheat. 
Thickly  peopled  is  his  fold — 
Harmless  sheep  and  lambs  behold, 
Like  the  Christian  'midst  the  din 
Of  a  noisy  world  of  sin — 
Fowls  oviparous  cackling  round, 
Pois'd  with  one  foot  on  the  ground. 
Meet  their  master  as  he  comes. 
Cluck  their  wants,  and  shade  their  plumes. 
When  at  midnight  all  is  still, 
Hear  the  geese  with  voices  shrill, 
At  the  slightest  thought  of  harm. 
Raise  the  tocsin  of  alarm; 
While  from  all  the  barn-yards  round. 
Echoes  back  the  screaming  sound. 

See  the  lofty  turkey-cock. 
Monarch  of  the  feather 'd  flock, 
Like  a  haughty  potentate. 
Strutting  round  the  yard  of  state. 
Filled  with  anger  fierce  and  dread. 
At  the  sight  of  daring  red, 
Swell'd  and  gobbling  as  he  goes. 
Dire  desi ruction  on  his  foes; 
But  like  other  tyrants,  he 
Soon  will  loose  his  head,  you'll  see. 

Ere  the  morn  unlocks  her  doors. 
Whence  a  stream  of  day-light  pours. 
Ere  the  bacchanalian  goes 
From  his  cups  to  seek  repose. 
Hear  the  game-cock's  clarion  peal. 
Breaking  sleep's  niysterious  seal. 
Like  a  summons  from  the  skies. 
Calling  mortals  to  arise: 
While  each  faithful  sentinel 
Answ'ers  loud  that  "all  is  well." 

Industry  obeys  the  call. 
Rises,  hastens  to  the  stall. 
And  replenishes  with  food 
All  his  stock,  and  all  his  brood. 
Who  around  him  gladly  fly 
To  a  bountiful  supply. 
Back  the  husbandman  returns: 
Where  his  fire  no^v  briskly  burns. 
Where  the  partner  of  his  joys, — 
Ruddy  girls,  and  healthful  boys. 
Kneeling  with  him  round  the  chairs. 
Send  to  heaven  their  matin  prayers: 
Thus  the  year  with  him  begins. 
Thus  the  race  to  heaven  he  wins. 


(From  the  New  Haven  Examiner.) 
EDUCATION. 

"The  American  parent  does  an  injustice  to  his  child 
which  he  can  never  repair,  for  which  no  inheritance 
can  compensate,  who  refuses  to  give  him  a  full  educa- 
tion because  ho  is  not  intended  for  a  learned  profession . 
Whatever  he  may  intend,  he  cannot  know  to  what 
his  son  will  come,  and  if  there  should  be  no  change 
in  this  respect,  will  a  liberal  education  be  lost  upon 
him  because  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a  divine? 
Nothing  can  be  more  untrue  or  pernicious  than  this 
opinion.     It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  citizen  of  this 
commonwealth  to  be  in   any  situation   in  which  the 
discipline  and  achievements  of   a  liberal   education, 
however  various  and  extended,  will  not  have  their 
value.     They  will  give  him  consideration  and  useful- 
ness, which  will  be  seen  and  felt  in  his  daily  inter- 
course of  business  or  pleasure;   they  will  give  him 
weight  and  worth  as  a  member  of,  society,  and  be  a 
never  failing  source  of  honorable,  virtuous,  and  lasting 
enjoyment  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every  sta- 
tion of  life.     They  will  preserve  him  from  the  delu- 
sion of  dangerous  errors,  and  the  seductions  of  degrad- 
ing and  destructive  vices.      The  gambling  table  will 
not  be  resorted  to,  to  hasten  the  slow  and  listless  step 
of  time,  when  the  library  offers  a  surer  and  more  at- 
tractive source.     The  bottle  will  not  be  applied  to  stir 
the  languid  spirit  to  action  and  delight,  when  the  magic 
of  the  poet  is  at   hand  to  rouse  the  imagination  and 
pour  its  fascinating  wonders  on  the  eouI.     Such  gifts, 
such  acquirements,  will  make  their  possession  a  true 
friend,  a  more  cherished  companion,  a  more  interesting, 
beloved,  and  loving  husband,  a  mere  valuable  and 
respectable  parent." 


Woman. — The  celebrated  Fontenelle  said  that  wo- 
men have  a  fibre  more  in  their  heart,  and  a  cell  less 
in  the  brain  than  men. 

As  the  dew  lies  longest  and  produces  most  fertility 
in  the  shade,  so  woman  in  the  shade  of  domestic  re- 
tirement sheds  around  her  path  richer  and  more  per- 
manent blessings  than  man;  who  is  more  exposed  to 
the  glare  and  observations  of  public  life.  Thus  the 
humble  and  retired  often  yield  more  valuable  benefits 
to  society  than  the  noisy  and  buslling  satellites  of 
earth,  whose  very  light  of  unconcealed  enjoyment 
deteriorates  and  parches  up  the  moral  soil  it  flowers 
over.— JV'.  Y.  Star. 


A  lady  having  the  misfortune  to  have  her  husband 
hang  himself  on  a.i  apple  tree,  the  wife  of/a  neighbor 
immediately  came  to  beg  a  branch  of  that  tree,  to  have 
it  grafted  into  one  in  her  own  orchard,  "for,  who 
knows."  says  she,  "but  it  might  bear  the  same  kind 
of  fruit:' 


Heating  Stoves. — The  wood  used  in  closed 
stoves  should  be  sawed  to  the  length  of  three  or  four 
inches,  and  put  as  near  the  door  or  draft  as  possible; 
one  or  two  sticks,  if  placed  parallel  to  the  door,  will 
produce  a  much  greater  body  of  flame,  than  if  placed 
in  the  usual  direction. 


The  reason  why  more  homage  is  paid  to  wealth 
than  to  wisdom,  says  a  Russian  poet,  is  because  one 
can  borrow  wealth,  but  not  wisdom. 


Short  vs.  Long. — Says  Long  to  Short,  how  are 
ye.  Top?"  "Top"  repeated  Short,  "I  had  rather  be 
as  small  as  a  Top,  than  long  enough  to  require  six 
hours  to  get  asleep  all  over."  "You  had,  ha? 
Well,  I  had  rather  be  ten  houis  getting  asleep,  than 
so  short  as  to  be  obliged  to  iiiount  a  cabbage  leaf  to 
hiccup." 


Kepler  says  the  earth  is  a  huge  animal,  that  has 
blood  and  bones  and  hair  and  horns;  that  the  trees  are 
its  long  hair,  the  grass  its  fur,  the  mountains  are  its 
lungs,  volcanoes  its  nostrils;  minerals  are  its  diseased 
portions,  and  that  animals,  including  us  poor  mortals, 
are  but  lice — its  breath  is  heard  in  the  wind,  and 
I  its  groans  in  the  earthquake. 
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BAZiTXiaORE   PSICES  CTiaHEMT. 

The  Markets. — There  is  scarcely  auy  such  thing  as 
a  market  at  present.  There  being  no  material  change 
since  our  last,  and  an  unusual  demand  for  advertising, 
we  give  up  our  space  chiefly  to  the  latter  lor  this  week. 

A  CARD. 

I  am  well  prepared  to  serve  my  customers  and 
friends  with  all  arlicles  in  the  Seed,  Implement,  and 
Domestic  Animal  line— also  with  all  kinds  of  trees, 
plants,  &c.  Orders  should  be  sent  immediately,  and  all 
those  for  Clover,  and  Grass  Seeds,  and  for  Implements, 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash  or  an  order  to  draw, 
on  delivery  of  the  articles.  I.  1.  HITCHCOCK. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN,  begs  leave  to  lender  to  the  public 
his  grateful  acknowledgements  for  their  liberal  encour- 
agement to  him  during  the  twelve  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  this  city  in  manufacturing  Agricultural 
Implements.  He  has  been  gradually  extending  his  bu- 
siness from  its  commencement,  and  for  the  last  four 
years,  public  patronage  has  been  greatly  extended  to- 
wards him,  which  has  induced  him  during  the  last  sea- 
son to  increase  his  establishment  by  the  erection  of 
extensive  shops  and  machinery,  with  the  addition  of 
steam  power,  and  he  is  now  prepared  to  receive  orders 
for  any  machinery  required  in  the  agricultural  line,  it 
being  his  object  to  confine  himself  principally  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  He  has  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  Implements  of  Husbandry,  which  he 
feels  assured,  are  manufactured  of  as  good  materials 
and  the  workmanship  as  faithfully  executed  as  any  in 
this  country.  His  patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters 
have  stood  the  test  of  twelve  years,  and  now  about 
five  hundred  are  in  operation,  and  he  challenges  its  su- 
perior; all  sizes,  from  $30  to  ^90,  will  be  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand  ready  for  shipment.  Also  Fox  and 
Borland's  Threshing  Machine,  which  has  thus  far 
greatly  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations- 
he  has  put  nine  into  operation  during  the  last  harvest, 
and  each  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  Wheat  Fans 
of  superior  workmanship — prices  $25,  §28  and  J35. 

Being  the  first  to  introdtice  Gideon  Davis'  Improved 
Patent  Ploughs  in  this  city,  and  having  an  extensive 
demand  for  them,  he  confines  himself  more  particular- 
ly to  them  than  to  any  other  kind,  keeping  always  a  full 
supply  of  them,  with  wrought  and  cast  shares;  yet  he 
has  a  variety  of  other  kinds  that  may  be  preferred  by 
some  persons.  Every  variety  of  useful  farming  imple- 
ments will  be  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  he  will 
take  special  care  to  have  them  manufactured  by  himself 
of  prime  quality. 

SEED  DEPARTMENT. 

Having  again  taken  the  agency  for  the  Messrs.  Lan- 
flrcths,  of  Philadelphia,  he  will  shortly  be  supplied 
with  an  assortment  of  their  valuable  Ciarden  Seeds, 
which  are  already  well  known  to  the  public.  He  has 
also  a  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  on  hand,  which  may  be 
relied  on  as  genuine. 

Likewise  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds  will  be  kept  in 
store,  when  they  can  be  procured  of  prime  quality. 

Orders  for  Cloversecd  will  meet  prompt  and  particu- 
lar attention,  if  accompanied  by  the  cash,  it  being  a 
cash  article  with  very  small  profit. 

He  would  remind  the  public  that  many  articles 
which  are  rare  and  scarce,  are  often  ordered  when 
they  cannot  be  furnished,  and  many  communications 
are  made  to  such  establishments  in  which  the  proprie- 
tor can  have  no  interest  further  than  to  afford  such  in- 
formation to  his  correspondents  as  may  be  in  his  pow- 
er, in  such  cases  it  is  expected  that  the  letters  will  come 
post  paid. 

N.  B.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  subscriber,  in  order  to 
save  trouble,  to  confine  himself  to  a  cash  business  in 
future,  particularly  in  small  amounts.  J.  S.  E. 

NOMCE. 

I  will  sell  my  farm  on  South  river,  at  private  sale. 
ft  contains  upwards  of  a  THOUSAND  ACRES,  and 
possesses  more  advantages  than  most  farms.  Any  in- 
formation which  may  bo  required  will  be  afforded  to 
those  who  will  call  upon  me  at  my  residence  in  this 
city,  where  I  am  always  to  be  found. 

RICHARD  UARWOOD,  of  Thos. 

Mnapolis,  Feb.  12,  1834. 


MARYLAND  AGRICLLTUKAL  REPOSITORY. 

Agricultural  Implements,  Seeds,  4-c. 
SINCLAIR  &.  MOORE,  corner  of  Pratt  and  Light 
streets,  Baltimore,  tender  their  thanks  to  their  friends 
and  customers,  for  the  liberal  patronage  which  has 
been  afforded  them,  and  hope  to  entitle  tliemselves  to 
a  continuance  of  the  favor  of  the  public,  by  gradually 
rendering  their  establishment  more  useful. 

Since  its  commencement  in  1821,  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  have  introduced  many  useful  improve- 
ments in  the  agricultural  community. 

Since  the  last  season  they  have  added  several  new 
patterns  to  their  assortment  of  Ploughs,  and  now  offer 
lor  sale  a  stock  which  comprises  all  the  variety  of 
forms,  improvements  and  sizes,  which  they  conceive 
to  be  essential  to  the  different  purposes  of  the  farmer, 
and  will  be  sold  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  as  low  prices 
as  articles  of  equal  quality  can  be  afforded  in  this 
market. 

Extra  castings  made  at  our  foundry  to  suit  all  the 
various  kinds  of  ploughs,  and  furnished  at  reduced 
prices. 

Also,  Castings  furnished  for  Threshing  machines, 
Horse  powers,  and  other  purposes. 

Improved  WHEAT  FANS,  J25  00 

do  do  do — extra  large,  28  00 

Common  Fans,  J9  oo 

Box  Fans,  small  size,  15  oO 

STRAW  CUTTERS,  20  inch  cylindrical  straw 

cutter  suited  to  horse  or  water  power,  capable 

of  cutting  from  75  to  100  bushels  per  hour         10  00 

Extra  knives,  per  set  6  00 

14  in.  box  same  construction  45  00 

Extra  knives  per  set  s  oo 

1 1  in.  box  27  00 

Extra  knives  per  set  4  oo 

The  excellence  of  these  machines,  is  well  attest- 
ed by  those  who  have  used  them. 
Common  Dutch  straw  cutters,  with  treadles  7  50 

do  without  treadles  5  qq 

CORN  SHELLERS  of  the  most  approved  kind     20  00 

subject  to  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  for  cash. 
CULTIVATORS,  with  wrought  and  cast  tires 

from  3  50  to  5  50 

GRAIN  CRADLES,  with  warranted  scythes  4  00 

GRASS  SCYTHES,  ready  hung  for  use. 
WOVE  WIRE,  safes,  screens,  &c. 

Thompson's  superior  cast  steel  AXES,  and  other  tools. 

Mattocks,  Picks,  Shovels,  Spades,  Hoes,  Trace  chains. 

Hames,  Straw  Knives,  Pruning  Knives  and  Chisels. 

Bill  hooks.  Garden  reels,  &c.  &c. 

Patent  steel  manure  and  hay  FORKS,  &c. 

Clover,  orchard  grass,  timothy,  herds,  tall  meadow, 
oat,  grass,  &c.  generally  on  hand. 

A  liberal  discount  will  bo  made  to  wholesale  purcha- 
sers, and  as  we  intend  to  confine  our  retail  sales  to 
cash  or  town  acceptances,  a  discount  for  cash,  will  be 
made  on  a  single  plough,  or  other  implement  of  equal 
value  of  our  own  manufacture. 

In  the  Nursery  department,  (having  the  particular 
attention  of  R.  Sinclair,  senr.)  we  have  raised  and  of- 
fer for  sale,  new  Chinese  Mulberry  (raorus  multicau- 
lis)  so  highly  recommended  for  raising  silk  and  for  or- 
nament. 

Trees  of  the  above  are  comparatively  large  and  are 
as  correctly  raised  as  any  in  our  market. 

Also,  GRAPE  PLANTS,  and  cuttings  of  the  Cataw- 
ba, Herbemont's  Madeira,  Isabella,  Constantia,  Bland, 
Muscadel,  Sweet  Water  Linoir,  red  Muscat,  Golden 
Chasselas  and  others. 

The  two  first  can  be  furnished  at  very  reduced  prices 
by  wholesale. 

They  have  also,  as  usual,  good  thrifty  TREES,  of 
Peach,  Plumb,  Pear,  Nectarine,  Cherry  and  Apple. 

Fine  large  PLANTS  of  the  genuine  red  and  white 
Antwerp  and  other  RASPBERRIES. 

Currants,  Quince,  Strawberry,  Gooseberry  and  Fil- 
berts. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Thorn  Quicks,  Hop  Roots,  &c.  a  large 
stock. 

JCJ^See  their  new  Catalogue  for  prices,  and  direc- 
tions for  planting,  &c.  to  be  had  gratis  at  their  store. 

GARDEN  SEED  department,  conducted  by  R.  Sin- 
clair, Jr. 

Who  offers  for  sale  an  extensive  assortment  of  GAR- 
DEN SEEDS,  nearly  all  the  growth  of  1833,  many  of 
which  are  raised  at  the  nurseries  and  seed  garden  in 
the  Tioioity  of  Baltimore,  under  the  immediate  inspec- 


tion of  Robt.  Sinclair,  senr.  by  constant  care  and  at- 
tention seeds  are  produced  of  the  greatest  purity. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  annual  supplies  of  Esculent 
^  egetables  and  other  Seeds,  are  imported  from  several 
01  the  hrst  establishments  in  Europe,  the  respectability 
of  which  warrant  a  full  reliance  upon  the  purity  of 
their  seeds.  r       j 

Priced  Catalogues  will  be  furnished  to  every  appli- 
cant; and  dealers  furnished  with  supplies  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms,  by  the  pound,  or  in  boxes,  contain- 
ing  a  full  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  neatly  papered 
and  labelled.  j  f  t- 


FRUIT  TREES. 
All  orders  for  Fruit  Trees,  will  be  executed  with 
exactness  and  promptitude,  at  this  Establishment 

We  have  no  nursery  of  our  own  yet  forward  enough 
to  sel  from,  but,  we  think  we  know  where  to  get 
trees  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  also,  where  to  no(  get 
them.  We  charge  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  of  orders,  at  the  nursery  prices.  This  is  tht 
season  for  transplanting,  and  we  remind  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends,  that  we  are  ready  to  serve  them. 
I.  I  HITCHCOCK, 
Jlinerican  Farmer  EslablishmetU. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICES  OF  TREES,  &c. 

WILLIAM  PRINCE  &  SONS,  have  determined,  in 
consequence  of  the  pecuniary  pressure,  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  a  great  variety  of  Trees  and  Plants,  where 
orders  are  sent  for  a  considerable  amount,  and  all  pei^ 
sons  who  desire  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Plants,  Green-house  Trees  and  Plants 
splendid  Dahlias  or  Seeds,  will,  on  applying  to  them  di-' 
rcct,  by  mail,  with  a  list  of  the  articles  wanted,  be 
promptly  furnished,  with  a  printed  sheet  explaining 
the  reduced  rates.  The  Chinese  mulberry  or  Morus 
multicaulis,  are  now  reduced  to  J25  per  hundred;  Ap- 
ple Trees  in  great  variety  $20  to  J25  per  hundred,  and 
$4  50  per  dozen;  Pears  g37  50  per  hundred,  and  extra 
large  do.  50  cents  each,  and  fifty  thousand  arc  two 
three  and  four  years  grafted ;  Peaches  $20  to  «25  per 
hundred;  large  Orange  Quinces  $30  per  hundred; 
English  and  Spanish  Filberts  $25  per  hundred;  Goose- 
berries, finest  Lancashire  varieties,  $20  per  hundred, 
and  largre  Scotch  varieties,  $18  per  hundred;  large 
red,  white  and  black  English  Currants  $16  per  hundred; 
Isabella  Grapes,  three  years  old  vines  $25  per  hundred; 
and  two  years  do  $20  per  hundred;  Catawba,  Alexander, 
VVinne,  York,  Claret,  Y^ork  Madeira  and  Scuppernong 
$25  per  hundred;  Herbemont's  Madeira,  Troy  and  El- 
sinburg,  $30  per  hundred;  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling 
$35  per  hundred.  The  collection  of  choice  European 
Grapes  is  unrivalled;  Chinese  Ailanthus  four  feet  high 
$4  50  per  dozen,  and  larger  size  in  proportion.  A  reduc- 
tion ia  made  on  a  great  many  kinds  of  Roses,  Paeonies, 
Chrysanthemums,  &c.;  double  Dahlias  of  such  fine  as- 
sorted kinds  as  have  been  most  increased  will  be  sup- 
plied at  $3,  $4  50  and  $6  per  dozen,  according  to  ex- 
cellence, and  selected  by  ourselves.  The  roots  can  be 
safely  sent  to  any  distance.  The  new  varieties  of 
Flemish  and  English  pears  having  been  early  introduced 
by  us,  and  greatly  increased,  the  prices  of  the  greater 
part  have  been  reduced,  and  the  trees  are  mostly  of 
fine  size  and  three  years  engrafted.  The  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  most  kinds  are  large  and  thrifty, 
and  of  double  or  treble  the  value  of  smaller  ones' 
which  is  a  most  decided  advantage,  being  a  gain  of  se- 
veral  years  in  embellishment. 
Linnnian  Botanic  Garden  and  JVurseries, 

Flushing,  Feb.  10,  1834.  2t 
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Balttmore,  Fridav,  Ffb.  28,  18S4. 

We  thank  our  correspondpnt,  S.  Weller,  Esq.  fur 
his  excellent  article  on  the  vine  and  its  culture.  We 
have  before  iis  besides  the  internal  evidence  afforded 
by  the  truly  practical  cast  of  his  various  coinniuni- 
cations  on  ilie  same  suljjeel,  a  certificate  by  Gover- 
nor Burton,  of  iXortli  Carolina,  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  Mr.  Weller'sycocfice  as  a  vine  dresser. 
We  therefore  cheerfully  commend  his  essays,  and  his 
establishment  to  all  wlio  are  desirous  of  lunii>hing 
themselves  wiili  vines  of  the  best  Jlmcrican  kinds, 
»iid  directions  for  cultivating  them. 

It  so  ha]ipenrd  that  at  the  moment  we  received  the 
communication  which  we  this  day  publish,  Mr.  W.R 
Prince,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Prince  &  Sons,  of 
Flushing.  Lotifj  Island,  was  with  us,  being  on  a  visit 
to  this  city,  and  he  was  so  kind  as  to  make  tlie  notes 
which  we  have  here  introduced  in  relation  to  those 
parts  of  the  es^ay  which  alludes  to  them.  These 
notes  are  therefore  "by  authority."  Mr.  Prince 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Scuppernong 
grape,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable,  in  all  respects,  of 
our  native  varieties.  Mr.  Weller  has  sent  us  a  small 
quantity  of  his  vines,  of  several  excellent  varieties, 
which  (when  they  arrive)  we  shall  offer  for  sale  at 
moderate  prices  to  our  customers  and  friends. 


[We  publish  the  following  suggestion  with  much 
pleasure  because  we  think  it  a  good  one.  The  thought 
is  not  new  to  us.  We  have  cogitated  a  good  deal 
of  late  on  tlie  publication  of  a  series  of  "Treatises," 
such  as  here  suggested,  in  the  manner  of  '-Harpers' 
Family  Library,"  and  other  of  the  '-Libraries"  ol  the 
day,  10  be  compiled  or  condensed  from  all  accessible 
sources  chic-fly  from  those  here  suggested,  to  be 
issued  in  periodical  numbers  or  volumes,  and  disposed 
of  by  subscription;  and  when  the  series  of  treatises 
should  be  complete  to  arrange  them  with  additions  in 
the  form  of  a  dictionary  to  be  called  "the  American 
Farmers'  Encyclopedia."  We  are  quite  confident  as 
to  the  ti(i/i(i/of  such  a  work,  but  much  less  so  as  to  the 
expediency,  in  respect  to  remuneration,  of  the  enter- 
prize.  We  are  glad  however  to  see  the  subject  brought 
before  the  public,  and  shall  be  happy  to  forward  the 
yiews  of  Mr.  Lapham,  in  any  way  in  our  power.] 

AMERICAN  FARMER'S  LIBRARY. 
Mr.  Hitchcock:  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  20,  1S34. 

Si>. — I  lake  the  liberty  of  sending  you,  for  publica- 
tion, (if  you  think  it  worthy  of  (hat  honour,)  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  a  project,  which  I  should  like  to 
have  carried  into  effect,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  the  L'nited  States. 

For  many  years  the  agriculturists  of  our  country 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  recording  the  results  of  their 
observations  and  experience  in  short  and  desultory  ar- 
ticles which  are  now  dispersed  through  a  great  many 
volumes  of  agricultural  papers.  These  essay?  are  in 
many  instances  well  written,  and  highly  valuable, — 
and,  taken  together,  they  form  a  body  of  information 
whose  value  is  beyond  all  calculation.  Being  njoslly 
from  the  pens  of  practical  men,  who  write  from  expe- 
rience, and  who  know  the  facts  they  state  to  be  true, 
they  can  be  relied  upon  with  perfect  confidence.  We 
have  now  fifteen  volumes  of  the  American  Farmer, 
twelve  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  and  perhaps 
sixty  or  seventy  volumes  of  other  papers  of  the  same 
kind,  all  of  which  are  full  of  information,  and  essays 
of  this  description.  But  as  this  matter  is  dispersed 
through  so  many  volumes,  without  order  or  system, 
the  different  subjects  treated  of  being  divided,  and  dis- 
connected, it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  it  out. 
Much  valuable  information,  it  is  believed,  is  disregard- 
ed on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  it,  and  from 
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the  fact  of  its  being  presented  in  an  unsystematic,  and 
irregular  manner. 

In  order  to  remove  these  difficulties,  I  propose, 
(and  respectfully  suggest  to  those  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  advancement  of  agricultural  science,)  that 
the  whole  subject,  be  divided  into  about  filty  parts, 
and  invite  fifty  dilVirent  gentlemen,  who  are  qualified, 
and  acquainlid  with  the  subject,  to  write  treatises  on 
eacli  separately.  Each  Ireaiise  to  be  confined  to  one 
branch  cf  agriculture — to  be  full  and  complete  in  it- 
self— written  in  a  plain,  clear  style,— and  in  all  cases 
to  give  the  best  ard  [imst  ap[>rc>ved  views  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  whole  should  be  entirely  Amkrican, — no 
compilations  from  foreign  works — but  adapted  to  our 
own  soil  and  our  ow  n  climate,  and  condition. 

The  first  treatise  should  of  course  be  a  kind  of  in- 
troductory or  preliminary  discourse. — The 
'2.  might  be  a  history  of    19.  Farmers' Accoun is  &c. 
Agriculture.  'iO.  Orchards. 

3.  Present  slate  of  agri-   2\.  Descriptions  of  Fruits 

culture   in   different  (Pomology.) 

countries.  22.  Rotation  of  Crops.      ■•' 

4.  On  cleaning  and   im-   23.  Manure. 

proving  ground.  24.  Live  Stocks. 

5.  Building — farmhouse   25.  26.  Horse. 

&e.  27.  28.  Cattle. 

G.  Building— barns,  cribs,   29.  Sheep. 
&.C.  &c.  SO.  Dairy. 

7.  Fencing.  31.  Swine. 

8.  Hedges.  32.  Poultry. 

9.  Irrigation,      draining   33.  Bees. 

&c.  &c.  34.  Meadows,  Stc. 

10  Geology     as   applied    35.  Hay. 
to  agriculture.  36.  Clover. 

11.  Agricultural  Chemis-    87.  Wheat. 

try.  38.  Corn. 

12.  Agricultural    botany.   39.  Oats. 

13.  Vegetable  physiology.    40.  Rye. 

14.  Entomology  as  far  as    41.  Barley. 

is  useful  in  agricul-   42.  Buckwheat, 
ture.  43.  Cotton. 

15.  Horticulture,  a  gene-   44.  Sugar. 

ral  treatise.  45.  Hemp. 

16.  Gardening— practical   46.  Tobacco. 
Ireaiise.  47.  Raising  Silk,  &,c. 

17.  Ornamental  St  Flow-   48.  Vines  and  Wine. 

er  Gardens.  49.  Flax. 

IS.  Agricultural     Impls-   50.  Housewifery,  &,c.  &c. 
ments. 

An  agency  should  he  established  at  some  central 
place,  say  at  Philadelphia,  whose  duly  it  sliould  be 
to  receive  these  Treatises,  and  after  submitting  them 
to  a  board  of  agriculture,  for  their  approval,  attend  to 
their  publication.  They  should  be  published  in  vo- 
lumes of  from  250  to  300  pages,  and  of  the  size  called 
12mo.  Each  volume  to  be  accompanied  by  a  copious 
index.  They  would  form  what  might  be  called  the 
"American  Farmer's  Library,"  and  would  be  a  stan- 
dard work  for  reference  on  all  occasions,  the  advanta- 
ges and  value  of  which  will  readily  be  perceived  by 
every  intelligent  reader.  If  suitable  exertions  were 
made,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  science  in  our 
country ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  object  may 
be  fully  attained.  Would  it  not  be  an  honor  to  our 
countty? 

If  the  editors  of  other  agricultural  papers  through- 
out the  Union,  approve  the  project,  they  are  reques- 
ted to  give  this  cummunicaiion  a  place  in  their  co- 
lumns. Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  A.  Lapham. 


Mr.  Hitchcock:         I'eavtrJam,  Va.  2d  Mo.  20,  1834. 

Sir, — About  two  years  ago  I  sent  a  communication 
to  the  Fanner,  in  which  I  stated  that  a  correspondent 
of  the  Farmer  from  Ohio,  many  years  before,  had  said, 
that  whenever  the  thermometer  had  sunk  to  five  de- 
grees below  zero,  the  blossom  buds  of  the  peach  tree 
would  be  destroyed.  As  a  confirmation  of  this  asser- 
tion, I  also  mentioned  the  destruction  at  that  time  of 


the  buds  of  the  peach,  apricot  and  vine;  the  mercury 
in  my  thermometer  having  fallen  to  eight  degreei  be- 
low zero.  In  answer  to  this,  it  was  contended  by  D. 
T.  a  scientific  contributor  to  the  Farmer  from  New 
York,  that  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances,  such 
as  a  sudden  change  from  warm  to  cold,  after  the  buds 
had  begun  to  expand,  the  fruit  bud  must  be  as  inde- 
structible as  any  other  portion  of  the  tree. 

In  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  was  then  in- 
duced to  concur,  especially  as  a  very  moderate  state 
of  w-cather  of  some  days  cjntinuance,  had  immediate- 
ly preceded  the  intense  degree  of  cold  which  had 
produced  so  much  injury.  A  similar  lownes^  of  lem- 
peralure,  however,  to  that  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, again  occurred  on  the  'Ih  of  last  month,  and 
it  was  followed  by  nearly  corresponding  results.  In 
this  case,  the  cold  had  been  severe  and  continued,  al- 
most without  intermission  from  ihe  commencement  of 
winter.  The  inference,  therefore,  seems  necessarily 
to  follow,  that  the  blossom  buds  of  the  peach  and 
some  other  trees  are  more  perishable,  than  other  parts 
of  the  same  plants. 

The  establishment  of  this  fact,  however,  offers 
but  slight  consolation  for  the  deprivation  we  thereby 
sustain.  But  the  rejieated  failures  wc  experience  in 
our  crops  of  apples  and  peaches,  ought  to  stimulate 
those  who  are  hmdof  fruit — and  who  is  not? — to  cul- 
tivate some  other  species  that  are  more  certain  to 
bear,  and  which  besides  come  to  the  table  when  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  most  vegetable  productions.  What 
can  be  more  delicious,  and  more  conducive  to  health 
than  fine  strawberries  and  raspberries? — and  what 
more  easily  raised?  They  are  scarcely  ever  injured 
by  frost.  A  few  vines  also,  of  some  of  the  best  varie- 
ties of  our  native  grapes,  would  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  fruit  fur  many  weeks.  They  require 
far  less  attention  than  it  is  necessary  to  bestow 
on  the  exotic  vine,  and  much  more  liberally  re- 
pay the  cultivator  fur  his  pains.  Thus  in  the  most 
unfavorable  seasons,  we  shall  never  be  subjected'  to 
total  failure;  and  in  those  which  are  more  bountiful 
there  will  be  no  probability  of  our  complaining  of  a 
superabundance.  P. 


(From  the  House  Servant's  Directory.) 
USEFUL  HINTS  FOR  HOUSE  SERVANTS. 

The  best  ineans  to  preserve  blankets  from  moths  is 
to  fold  and  lay  them  under  the  feather-beds  that  are 
in  use;  and  they  should  be  shaken  occasionally. 
When  soiled,  they  should  be  washed,  not  scoured. 

Soda,  by  softening  the  water,  saves  a  great  deal  of 
soap.  It  should  be  melted  in  a  large  jug  of  water, 
some  of  which  pour  into  the  tubs  and  boiler;  and 
when  the  latter  becomes  weak,  add  more.  The  new 
improvement  in  soft  soap  is,  if  properly  used,  a  saving 
of  near  half  in  quantity;  and  though  sometimes  dear- 
er than  the  hard,  reduces  the  price  of  washing  consi- 
derably. 

Many  good  laundresses  advise  soaping  linen  in 
warm  water  the  night  previous  to  washing,  as  facili- 
tating the  operation  with  less  friction. 

Soap  should  be  cut  with  a  wire  or  twine,  in  pieces 
that  win  make  a  long  square  when  first  brought  in, 
and  kept  out  of  the  air  two  or  three  weeks;  for  if 
it  dry  quick,  it  will  crack,  and  when  wet,  break.  Put 
it  on  a  shelf,  leaving  a  space  between,  and  let  it  grow 
hard  gradually.  Thus,  it  will  save  a  full  third  in 
the  consumption. 

Some  of  the  lemons  and  oranges  used  for  juice 
should  be  pared  first,  to  preserve  the  peel  dry;  some 
should  be  halved,  and  when  squeezed,  the  pulp  cut 
out,  and  the  outside  dried  for  grating.  If  for  boiling 
in  any  liquid,  the  first  way  is  best.  When  these 
fruits  are  cheap,  a  proper  quantity  should  be  bought 
and  prepared  as  above  directed,  especially  by  those 
who  live  in  the  country, whore  they  cannot  always  be 
had;  and  they  are  perpetually  wanted  in  cookery. 

Cold  water  thrown  on  cast-iron,  when  hot,  will 
cause  it  to  crack. 
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(From  the  Farmers'  Register.) 
ARABIC  WORK  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

Universily  of  }'irt;inia,  } 
De-^b  Sir:  •».<,■.  2S,  1833.       J 

1  send  yoii  a  translatiun  of  the  first  article  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Arabic  work  on  agriculture,  com- 
pilod  by  Ebu  Zttcluirii,  Ttihin,  Ebii-Mahomed,  Ebn- 
Mincd,  Ebii-d  .hcum.  This  author  wrote  his  work 
in  the  si.xth  century  of  the  Hegira,  (ihe  twelfth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,)  when  culture  of  every 
kind  flourished  most  among  the  Arabs  of  Spain.  He 
was  a  native  of  Seville;  and  his  estate  was  situated 
in  Alxarafe,  where  he  lived  and  made  his  agricultu- 
ral experiments  and  observations,  to  which  he  added 
the  ma.MUis  of  a  great  number  of  geoponic  writers  of 
different  ages  and  nations. 

The  Arabs  or  INIoors,  masters  of  Southern  Spain, 
inlroduceil  frum  Africa  and  Asia,  into  their  country, 
and  acclimated  there,  a  variety  of  plants  and  garden 
vegetables,  before  that  time  unknown  in  Europe,  and 
for  the  possession  of  some  of  which  we  are  even  now 
indirectly  indebted  to  them. 

1  am  afraid,  however,  that  many  errors  will  occur 
in  my  translation  of  the  names  of  various  objects  in 
husbaniiM — the  Spanish  translator  seems  to  make  his 
own  sometiiiies  a  matter  of  guess-work,  and  my  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  botany,  geology,  and  also  of  the 
Arabic  and  English  languages  is  not  so  very  prol'ound, 
as  lo  be  able  always  to  set  him  right,  when  he  seems 
to  be  wrong,  and  to  give  myself  the  most  exact  and 
best  corresponding  word  in  the  English. 

From  such  errors  a  deal  of  mischief  may  arise.  Ger- 
many is,  to  this  very  day,  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
of  one  of  the  finest  nnti  most  wholesome  vegetables — 
the  tomato — because,  forsooth,  the  name  of  this  deli- 
cious vegetable  had  been  badly  translated  into  Ger- 
man, i'he  name  "tomato"  given  to  this  fruit  by  the 
Moors,  from  a  superstition  concerning  certain  virlU(  s, 
which  it  was  thought  lo  possess,  being  rendered  in 
Spanish  by  Manzuna  de  Amor  (love  apple)  was,  from 
the  natural  permutabdity  of  the  lingual  letters  I  and 
n,  and  of  the  dental  letters  z  and  s,  pronounced,  and 
afterwards  written,  by  the  Italians  .linkdiin  diJlmore, 
(insane  from  love.)  and  by  abbreviation,  only  Mulsana 
(unwholesome  or  insane)  wliich  name  the  Germans, 
who  received  this  fruit  Irorn  Italy,  translated,  with 
seeming  accuracy,  by  tollaplel,  (madness  apph^)  and 
lience  this  fruit,  though  cultivated  here  and  there  in 
Germany,  as  a  curiosity,  is  neitr  eaten  by  any  one: 
fur  who  would  like  lo  become  mad?  r.s  it  is  thought 
this  fruit  will  make  him,  who  should  be  rash  enough 
lo  despise  the  warning  contained  in  its  very  name. 

However,  as  I  hope,  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence, that  nothing  of  tins  sort  will  happen  to  en- 
lightened Virginia,  should  I  even,  fioin  my  being  lit- 
tle better  than  "a  mere  mimick's  mimick,"  commit  a 
gimihir  or  a  worse  blunder,  here  fuUows  the  English 
translation  of  the  fir.-t  article  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  work,  treating  of  the  difterent  qualities  of  soil, 
and  the  signs  to  know  them  by- 

G.  Bl^ettermann. 

The  first  thing  to  be  acquired,  in  the  science  of 
ilgriculiure,  is  the  knowledge  of  soil,  in  order  to  be 
Hble  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  inCerlor;  fur  he 
who  should  not  know  the  moit  essential  branch  of 
husbandry,  deserves  the  name  of  ignoramus,  r.ol  that 
of  farmer. 

According  to  the  demonstration  of  Rasis  in  his 
work  entitled  "Physical  Auscultitinns,"  rocks  of  con- 
siderable size  become  pulverized,  l>y  the  action  of 
he»t  and  moisture,  in  the  space  of  a  century.  Tims, 
by  the  cintinued  influence  of  the  sun  and  rains,  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  soil  is  formed  proper  to  ad- 
mit of  vegetation:  for  earth  drawn  from  wells  and 
other  excavations,  tliouoh  it  should  contain  all  the 
apparent  qualities  of  good  soil,  will  be  sieril  iho  first 


year,  but  after  having  been  penetrated  by  the  sun  and 
the  moisture  of  showers,  it  becomes  often  highly  fer- 
tile. Thus  it  is  evident  that  no  soil  can  be  productive, 
unless  it  be  warmed  by  the  sun  and  penetrated  by 
rain.  The  earth  is  naturally  cold  and  dry,  yet  though 
this  bo  a  natural  and  general  quality  of  the  earth, 
there  are  nevertheless  some  soils  warmer  and  more 
humid  than  others.  The  warmest,  and  hence  the 
most  fertile  soil,  according  lo  all  the  most  intelligent 
agriculturists,  is  the  black  mold;  next  to  which  comes 
that  which  is  of  a  red  color;  whilst  the  white  is  the 
coldest,  and  hence  the  least  fertile  of  all,  and  yellow 
soil  is  but  little  better.  So  that  white  soil  will  be 
more  or  less  cold, according  to  the  mote  or  less  white- 
ness it  has,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  yellow, 
and  in  proportion  of  the  other  colors  respectively. 

The  best  soil,  for  warmth  and  moisture,  is  that 
which,  in  its  texture  and  color,  resembles  old  rotten 
dunir;  which  does  not  harden  into  clods;  does  not  dry 
and  crack  open  in  the  heat,  nor  is  louse  like  sand  and 
gravel.  But  there  are  few  spots  where  such  a  soil  is 
found  in  a  natural  stale,  and  therefore,  we  must  call 
jioud,  such  soil  as  only  resembles  it  in  some  degree. 

Abu-Hanifa  Dinurita,  the  prince  of  agriculture, 
says:  soils  whose  texture  is  porous  or  spongy,  and 
pulverize  easily  under  the  plough,  or  the  spade,  like 
sand  without  their  being  actually  sand,  are  best  adapt- 
ed for  vetretation,  on  account  of  their  easily  imbibing 
the  water  from  showers  or  from  artificial  irrigation, 
to  nouiish  the  roots  of  plants,  which  increase  and 
flourish  most  under  a  frequent  supply  of  moisture. 
On  the  contrary,  soils  of  a  compact  texture  easily 
hardened  by  heat,  not  imbibing  moisture,  are  extreme- 
ly steril,  fur  the  roots  of  plants  cannot  dilate  and  be 
nourished  by  moisture,  as  they  ought  to  do,  to  vege- 
tate and  grow  well. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  soil,  both  unproductive,  the 
one  consists  of  mere  sand,  and  the  other  of  mere 
clay:  the  former,  though  it  imbibes  moisture  quickly, 
from  its  loose  texture,  causes  it  to  evaporate  as  quickly, 
from  the  surface,  or  to  sink  too  deep  into  the  ground, 
before  it  can  profit  the  plants  that  are  to  grow  in  it; 
and  the  latter  being  atone  time  loo  wet,  and  at  others 
too  dry  and  hard,  is  equally  unfit  for  vegetation. 
However,  by  a  proper  mixture  of  these  two  soils,  un- 
der good  tillage  and  frequent  dunging,  both  may  in 
time  be  ameliorated  and  rendered  productive.  Such 
soils  are  frequent  in   Messopotamia,  the  torrents  hav- 


ject,  says  Aben  Hajaj,  that  black  soil  is  the  best,  and 
so  all  the  ancients  have  considered  it,  and  that  the  red 
with  a  shade  of  bine  is  the  next  in  quality,  and  that 
such  land  as  contains  a  good  mixture  of  clay  and  sand 
with  alluvial  mud  is  also  very  good. 

Democrite  says,  that  such  a  soil  as,  in  rainy 
weather,  does  not  swell  very  much,  and  in  hot 
weather  does  not  easily  crack  open,  is  of  a  very  good 
quality.  However,  we  know  that  in  the  environs  of 
Carmona,  the  land  is  very  much  cracked  in  summer, 
and  yet  they  reap  larger  crops  of  wheat  there,  than 
any  where  else.  Therefore,  we  ought  not  lo  nject 
such  land,  unless  we  can  more  advantageously  culti- 
vate the  best  kind  indicated  above.  In  the  black  soil, 
we  mentioned,  resembling  old  rotten  dung,  every 
thing,  either  grains,  garden  vegetables  or  fruit  trees, 
grows  to  advantage,  whilst,  in  that  having  the  qoali- 
ties  of  the  land  around  Carmona,  nothing  but  wheat 
will  grow. 

According  to  Kastos,  the  best  land  is  that  which 
imbibes  most  moisture,  and  in  which  grass  and  weeds 
are  growing  luxuriantly,  when  left  uncultivated. 
Junius  Moderalus  Columella  says:  '-that  land,  which 
is  destined  to  bring  garden  vegetables,  must  not  be 
white,  coarsegrained,  nor  easily  hardened  in  the  heal 
of  summer.  Such  land  when  well  ploughed  and 
mixed  with  dung,  may  serve  to  plant  an  orchard  in. 
For  garden  vegetables,  we  ought  to  choose  a  soil  that 
contains  much  alluvial  mud,  and  which  you  may  find 
out  easily  by  stirring  a  handful  of  the  soil  in  a  vessel 
with  water.  Should  you  find,  from  not  muddying 
the  water  much,  that  most  of  it  is  sand,  you  must  not 
use  it  for  cultivating  garden  vegetables,  until  by  a 
proper  mixture  of  dung  and  black  mud  from  ponds  and 
rivers,  you  have  rendered  it  fit  for  your  purpose.  You 
may  also  know  the  quality  of  Snil  by  taking  up  a  part 
of  it  in  your  hand:  if,  by  pressing  it,  you  find  it  similar 
to  wax,  it  will  be  good  soil  for  producin£r  vegetables. 

Aben-Hajaj,  in  his  treatise  on  tho  different  soils, 
says  that  some  farmers  in  order  to  know  and  judge  of 
the  quality  of  land,  make  use  of  their  taste  and  smell; 
others  of  their  sight  and  touch,  and  others  atrain 
judge  of  it  by  the  plants  that  it  produces  naturally. 
But  the  examination  of  it  by  the  sight  and  the  touch 
is  also  subject  to  little  error. 

Junius  Moderatus  Columella,  says:  soil  of  a  good 
quality  is  known  by  seeing  that  it  easily  imbibes  the 
water,   becomes  after  rain  soft  and  slimy,   without 


ng  washed  into  the  plains  not  merely  the  trash  and  i  baking  or  becoming  hard  afterwards,  in  the  heat  of 


surface  soil  of  the  high  lands,  but  also  a  good  deal  of 
clay  and  more  sand. 

Solon,  says  the  same  of  soils,  and  adds,  that  soils 
are  o-ood  and  productive,  on  account  of  the  combina- 
I'on  of  heat  and  moisture  they  contain,  that  blackness, 
in  a  soil,  indicates  its  being  hot,  and  the  redness 
thereof  indicates  the  same  thing,  though  in  a  less 
degree;  that  yellow  soil  is  least  hot,  and  approaches 
must  the  quality  of  cold  soil,  and  that  white  soil  is 
what  usually  is  denominated  cold  soil. 

The  qualities  of  soils  are  known  to  observers,  by 
evident  signs:  that  which  is  best  adapted  fur  vegeta- 
tion must  be  hot  and  moist,  and  must,  in  color  and 
texture,  resemble  old  rotten  dung.  IsVxi  in  quality, 
is  that  which  has  a  good  mixture  of  fine  sand,  fat 
clay,  and  black  mud.  That  soil  wliich  consist  of 
mere  sand  and  gravel,  without  any  admixture  of  clay 
and  black  mud,  is  very  inferioi.  Clay  alone  is  better 
than  sand  alone,  as  it  can  be  improved  with  less  cost, 
where  sand  is  nigh,  by  an  admi.\turc  oi  that  article, 
than  sand  alone,  by  an  admixture  of  clay. 

Sidagos  says:  when  we  examine  attentively  the 
different  classes  of  soil,  we  cannot  help  perceiving 
that  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  more  moist, 
rich  and  porous,  than  hot, as  thesun's  heat  may  warm 
them  sufficiently  fur  vegetatioi,  whilst,  without  rich- 
ness and  porosity,  the  plants  would  not  take  root,  and 
consicpiently,  could  not  grow.  Should,  however, 
both  qualities,  viz:  heat  and  moisture,  meet  in  the 
same  soil,  it  would  be  so  much  the  belter.  Nothing 
is  mure  true  than  the  opinion  of  Sidagos  on  this  sub- 


Ihe  sun.  This  same  author  tells  us,  that  some  an- 
cients had  discovered  another  method  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  the  land,  viz:  when  forest  trees  of  great 
magnitude  grow  in  it,  whose  branches  are  so  thickly 
interwoven  that  the  sun  cannot  penetrate,  this  is  a 
sign  that  the  land  is  good.  On  Ihe  contrary,  when 
forest  trees  are  only  of  a  miildiing  height,  and  their 
branches  and  foliage  but  thin,  such  land  on  which 
they  grow  is  but  of  a  middling  quality;  but  should  such 
trees  be  dwarfish,  and  their  foliage  poor,  you  may  be 
sure  the  land  is  prior  also. 

Those  that  judge  of  soil  by  its  taste,  will  prefer 
the  sweet  to  that  which  tastes  strongly  of  salt.  And 
on  this  subject  Columella  says,  that  when  taking 
some  earth  from  a  certain  depth,  you  mix  it  with 
sweet  water,  and  taste  tlie  water  when  it  has  become 
clear,  if  you  find  it  of  a  saltish  taste,  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  good  f  )r  no  other  vegelabis  but  palm 
trees,  or  at  most,  for  cabbages  and  cucomliers. 

Those  who  use  their  smell  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  land,  say  that  no  soil  is  good  that  has  any  bad 
smell,  and  Democrite  says,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  good 
land,  when  excavating  it  lo  ihe  dep'h  of  two  feet, 
you  take  a  part  of  the  earth  from  the  b  dlom,  and  put 
it  in  a  glass  in  which  some  rain  waler  or  sweet  water 
from  a  river  had  previously  been  poured,  you  find, 
after  it  has  clarified,  the  watei  to  have  neither  a  dis- 
agreeable  taste,  nor  an  offensive  smell,  you  may  know 
that  the  land  is  of  good  quality,  and  will  be  productive 
in  grain,  as  well  as  in  vegetables  and  trees,  that  you 
should  wish  to  raise. 
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Kastos  sajs,  that  land  of  a  lelid  smell,  and  of  a 
sahish  lasle,  is  only  good  for  palm  trees.  According 
to  Aben-Hajaj.  some  farmers  lake  for  their  guide,  in 
the  selections  of  land  for  tillage,  the  plants  that  grow 
on  it  naturally,  which  1  think  is  the  surest  way  of 
judging  of  its  quality.  When  they  see  tlie  large 
thistle,  and  the  wiUI  hemp  growing  spontaneously  on 
any  land,  they  [(ronuunce  it  good  without  hesitation, 
for  they  know  that,  these  two  kinds  ot  weeds  only 
grow  in  the  very  best  land.  On  the  contrary,  when 
they  perceive  any  wild  Zaatar  (pennyroyal;)  wild 
sorrel,  •.iiiiiilin  (poverty  grass;)  cinquefoil,  tribalus 
and  wild  wheat?  >; rowing  on  any  land  naturally,  they 
al  once  pronounw  It  poor,  and  are  seldom  mistaken  in 
this  respect.  It  is  not  the  same  with  other  weeds, 
which  will  grow  eiiually  on  rich  and  on  poor  land, 
such  as  the  wi.d  (.nion  and  others.  Some  say  that 
rich  land,  ihonuh  it  slioiild  bo  left  for  a  long  lime 
without  cultival  on,  does  not  so  easily  grow  up  in 
scrubby  oaks,  (Jii.es,  cypresses,  wild  wood,  &c.  as 
poor  land  does  v.hen  left  untilled. 

We  have  now,  says  Aben-Hajaj,  quoted  the  maxims 
of  different  authors,  on  the  qualities  of  land,  with  re- 
spect to  the  advaniages  and  disadvantages  that  farm- 
ers may  exptcl  from  ilieni,  and  pevhaps  some  will 
say,  that  those  very  soils  which  these  learned  authors 
disapprove  of,  have  been  found  to  be  highly  suitable 
to  certain  kinds  of  plants,  which,  besides  being  pro 
duced  in  thein  abundantly,  are  of  the  best  quality. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  such  kinds  of  plants 
are  but  few',  and  cummonly  of  little  utility,  whilst  the 
most  useful  plants,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas 
and  other  vegetables  lor  the  support  of  man  and  beasts, 
can  only  be  raised  in  such  lands  as  have  been  approved 
of  by  those  authors. 

According  to  Solon,  in  good,  moist,  rich  mold; 
every  vege;able  you  plant  or  sow,  comes  well,  and 
with  the  assistance  ot  God,  prospers  and  produces  a 
plentiful  crop:  who  would  therefore  prefer  a  poor, dry, 
sandy  soil,  though  lupins  may  grow  well  in  it?  espe- 
cially when  he  could  have  the  Ibrmer  with  equal  con- 
venience. In  a  good  soil  will  grow  all  that  can  be 
raised  in  sand;  but  who  would  sow  wheat  on  sand, 
before  it  has  been  improved  by  a  great  admixture  of 
clay  and  dung?  In  sand,  we  see  that  pine  trees  and 
some  species  of  thorn  will  grow  tolerably  well:  but 
who  would  plant  apple,  pear,  or  cherry  trees  in  such 
a  soil?  Thus,  that  land  ought  to  be  considered  the 
best  in  which  most  things  will  grow  for  the  food  and 
comforts  of  man.  But  soiue  persons  will  ask:  the 
inheritance  which  our  fathers  left  us,  consists  of  such 
a  soil  as  you  describe  to  be  naturally  poor  and  unpro- 
ductive, must  we  abandon  it  and  seek  a  better  soil 
elsewhere?  My  answer  is:  by  no  means,  but  you 
must  by  industry,  perseverance  and  judicious  manage- 
ment, improve  and  ameliorate  your  inheritance,  and 
make  it  yield,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  abundant 
crops  of  every  thing  necessary  for  your  support,  and 
that  of  your  family;  the  means  of  doing  so,  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  intelligent  husbandman. 

Aben-Hajaj  says:  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
apricots,  pomegranates  and  quinces  will  grow  in  a 
poor  sandy  soil,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that,  if  such 
a  soil  be  improved  by  an  admixture  of  clay  and  dune, 
those  trees  will  yield  a  larger  and  more  juicy  fruit. 
In  the  Nabathean  Agriculture,  treating  of  the  same 
subject,  we  find  the  following  expressions  by  Sagrit: 
"know  that  soils  are  very  different  and  various  in 
their  qualities;  some  are  cold,  some  dry,  some  moist, 
others  are  compact,  and  others  again  are  loose  and 
porous  in  their  texture.  All  which  farmers  ought  to 
know,  together  with  the  different  plants  that  suifeach 
respectively,  and  their  amelioration  under  culture; 
this  latter  is  the  very  acme  of  agricultural  science, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  husbandry." 

Man,  of  praiseworthy  memory,  says, -'land  which 
13  of  a  dark  brown  color,  imbibing  easily  the  water 
from  rain  or  from  irrigation,  without  becoming  like 
clay  prepared  for  making  bricks,  but  remaining  porous 
enough  for  any  person  to  squeeze  out  the  water. 


should  he  press  a  clod  of  it  between  his  hands,  may 
be  considered  the  best  of  all."  According  to  Yam- 
bucliad,  the  most  valuable  land  is  that  v.h  cb,  in  its 
color,  approaches  most  the  violet.  This  color  is  most- 
ly found  in  land  that  has  been  left  for  some  time  co- 
vered by  sweet  water,  the  sediinent  of  which  has 
been  incorporated  with  the  soil.  In  the  Nabathean 
Agriculture,  we  read:  that  when  rain  water  remains 
for  a  time  stagnant  in  bottoms,  after  washing  down 
from  the  high  lands,  much  of  the  l^u^(ace  soil,  the 
land  contracts  a  violet  color,  which  is  always  a  sign 
of  fertility.  But  should  this  water  have  stood  too 
long,  and  the  earth  have  become  almost  blue,  it  will 
be  some  time  before,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
and  good  tillage  it  can,  with  the  assistance  of  Gud  be 
made  to  resume  its  fertility.  The  land  next  in  quali- 
ty after  the  violet,  says  ycnitbiichail ,  is  that  which, 
in  color  and  substance,  resembles  ashes,  and  whose 
dust  is  sweet  without  mixture  of  other  tastes.  Next 
to  this  comes  what  Adan,  of  praiseworthy  memory, 
calls  hot  soil,  one  of  whose  qualities  is,  that  ;t  easily 
crumbles  under  the  plough,  and  which  is  neither  too 
much  contracted  by  heat,  nor  too  much  swelled  by 
moisture.  Then  comes  the  land  of  a  light  gray  color: 
such  land  is  rather  hard,  yet  docile  under  the  plough; 
with  dung,  it  will  bring  tolerable  crops  of  grain,  but 
it  is  not  good  for  fruit  trees.  Sagrit,  however,  is  of 
another  opinion,  in  this  respect,  for  he  says,  that  such 
land  is  well  fitted  for  fruit  trees,  which  succeed  well 
and  bear  e.xcellent  fruit.  My  own  experience  con- 
tradicts him. 

Red  land,  especially  when  it  has  water  convenient 
for  artificial  irrigation,  in  dry  weather,  is  good  for  all 
sorts  of  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit  trees,  except  the 
palm  tree.  Such  land  as  farmers  call  crummy  is  also 
good  for  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit  trees,  but  is  unfit 
for  garden  vegetables.  The  author  of  the  Nabathean 
Agriculture,  says:  crummy  land,  is  that  which  holds 
the  medium  between  fat  and  meagre  land,  which  we 
call  sahalat,  (docile  or  improvable,)  and  also;  such 
land  as  has  the  appearance  in  hot  weather  of  being 
sprinkled  with  white  dust,  is  commonly  salt,  and 
consequently,  only  fit  for  palm  trees,  or  at  most,  for 
barley,  beans,  peas,  and  the  like.  Soil  which,  on  trial, 
proves  to  be  of  a  disagreeable  taste,  may  yet  be  fit  for 
vines,  such  as  melons,  pumpkins  and  other  plants  ihat 
are  creeping  on  the  ground;  nay,  fruit  trees,  have 
been  known  to  grow  well  in  it,  as  well  as  grains;  for 
garden  vegetables  of  the  finer  sorts,  and  odorilerous 
lierbs,  it  may  not  be  so  suitable. 

These  are  the  distinctive  signs  of  the  good  or  bad 
quality  of  land,  which  must  be  chosen  or  rejected, 
according  to  the  convenience  and  profit  of  him  who 
wishes  to  cultivate  it.  Let  it  be  understood,  however, 
that  any  soil  may  be  rendered  productive  in  time,  un- 
der a  good  system  of  tillage  and  manuring. 

[We  feel  confident  that  many  ot  our  readers, 
whether  agriculturists  or  not,  will  feel  obliged  to  Pro- 
fessor Blaettermann,  for  the  foregoing  translation,  as 
well  as  for  the  short  passages  from  the  same  work, 
which  we  took  the  liberty  of  publishing  in  No.  8,  (pa^e 
402)  from  his  private  letter  in  answer  to  our  inquiries. 
It  is  true  that  no  instruction  can  be  expected  from 
such  antique  works  on  agticulture— but  it  is  still 
highly  interesting  to  learn  what  opinions  prevaileil  in 
early  ages,  and  among  a  people  sodili'erenl  in  manners 
and  religion  from  all  the  now  civilized  world,  and 
who  then  possessed  all  the  refinement  and  learning  in 
Western  Europe.  The  "Boke  of  Htisbandnj."  (ex- 
tracts of  which  we  presented  in  No.  6.)  which  is  a 
similar  literary  curiosity,  was  written  four  hundred 
years  after  this  work  of  the  Mahometan  author,  who 
wrote  at  a  time  when  our  English  ancestors  were  so 
sunk  in  ignorance,  that  to  be  able  to  read  was  a  dis- 
tinction which  but  few  possessed,  who  were  not  edu- 
cated especially  for  the  service  of  the  church.] 

Large  Hog. — Jonathan  Corrier,  Esq.  of  Wal- 
ham,  slaughtered  a  Hog  on  Christmas  day,  nine 
months  old,  raised  on  his  farm,  that  weighed,  after 
dressing,  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds. 


(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
SOWING  GRASS  SEED. 

This  is  a  very  important  operation,  with  farmers, 
during  the  spring  months.  Much  dill'erence  of  opin- 
ion prevails,  with  regard  to  this,  as  to  time,  quantity 
of  seed,  and  manner  of  Sowing  it. 

As  to  the  time  for  spring  sowing,  most  farmers  pre- 
fer sowing  grass  seed,  when  the  ground  i-i  covered 
with  snow,  during  the  month  of  March.  Tiie  only 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  lbs 
ground  being  covered  with  snow,  is,  that  the  person 
sowing  the  seed,  can  see  his  own  tracks,  by  which  he 
is  saved  the  trouble  of  setting  stakes.  The  quantity 
of  seed  per  acre,  can  only  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stances, as  it  is  generally  allowed  that  light  poor  soil.9, 
require  inore  than  strong  rich  soils.  Most  farmers  sow 
their  seed  without  mixing  it  with  any  other  substance, 
while  some  preler  mixing  it  with  fine  dry  sand.  We 
have  lately  read  the  description  of  a  machine  for  sow- 
ing grass  seed,  which,  we  presume,  was  a  yankee  in- 
vention. This  machine  consisted  of  a  small  pair  of 
wheels  and  axle,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  more  or  less. 
The  axle  passed  through  the  centre  of  a  cylinder 
which  was  punched  full  of  holes  at  regular  distances. 
The  grass  seed  to  bo  sown  was  first  to  he  mixed  with 
dry  sand,  and  put  into  that  cylinder,  and  the  carriage 
drawn  across  the  field  backward  and  forward,  by 
which  the  seed  would  be  equally  distributed  over  the 
wholesurface  But  in  whatever  manner  grass  seed  is 
sown,  it  is  important  that  the  ground  s liouid  be  rolled 
after  it  is  sown,  which  will  render  the  surface  more 
compact,  and  prevent  young  plants  from  becoming 
dried  by  the  sun  and  air,  it  also  prepaies  il;e  surface 
for  any  after  operation.  Where  the  surface  is  smooth 
inore  hay  can  be  cut  than  where  it  is  rough,  and 
every  farmer  knows  that  an  even  surface  is  belter  lor 
ploughing  than  a  rough  one. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
ROOT  CULTURE. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  late  Agriculhtral 
Societi/  of  Pennsylvania;  and  for  our  present  number, 
select  his  remarks  on  the  culture  of  esculent  roots  as 
a  branch  of  husbandry.  His  skill  and  experience  as  a 
practical  farmer,  entitle  his  opinions  to  great  respect. 
We  hope  hereafter  to  obtain  his  method  of  preparing 
the  ground,  and  of  applying  the  manure,  which  may 
be  of  importance  to  us,  although  there  is  a  greater 
difference  of  climate  between  us,  than  three  deo-rees 
of  latitude  on  the  same  plain  would  indicate.  We 
wish  to  learn  every  particular;  for  though  we  adopt 
the  opinion  of  our  friend  W.  G.,  that  good  land  in 
good  order  is  necessary  for  turnips,  yet  there  is  room 
enough,  even  on  this  basis,  for  considerable  diversity 
of  practice. 

'I  have  noticed  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  an  article 
from  Judge  Bucl  on  the  culture  of  turnips.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  show  the  profitableness  of  that  culture.  I 
cultivate  a  stiff  calcareous  loam;  and  in  fuch  a  soil, 
long  experience  satisfies  me  that  the  turnip  is  the 
only  root  crop  worth  attention.  It  is  raised  at  less  e.x- 
pense  of  labor  and  manure  than  any  other  that  I  have 
tried.  'J'lie  Swedish  turnip  as  Judge  B.  well  re- 
marks, will  follow  a  grass  crop.  The  white  Norfolk 
turnip  will  follow  several  ploughed  crops,  such  as  flax, 
hemp,  rye,  or  even  potatoes.  I  have  thoutrht  the 
soil  was  rather  improved  than  impoverished  by  a  crop 
of  turnips.  I  have  found  them  to  make  excellent 
beef  and  mutton. 

"I  have  ceased  to  raise  potators  for  live  s'ock.  I 
think  good  farming,  where  a  certain  market  is  not 
coniijuous,  requires  the  potato  crop  to  t^o  but  little 
beyond  table  use.  I  have  found  them  to  require 
heavy  manuring;  and  put  in  what  you  may  witliout 
another  dressing,  the  ground  will  not  be  fit  for  layincr 
down  to  grass.  The  boiled  potato  is  a  nourishino- 
food  fur  man  and  beast;  but  raw,  it  appears  of  little 
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value  except  as  an  opening  medicine.  As  food  for 
man  in  high  latilude?.  ihey  are  the  bfst  substitute  for 
bread;  and  will  justify  llie  culture  because  a  given 
space  will  produce  more,  and  they  are  a  much  surer 
resource  than  frumentaceous  crops;  but  in  this  part  of 
Pennsylvania, even  contiguous  to  the  cily,  they  make 
but  a  poor  return  in  abundant  years,  from  reduced 
prices;  and  in  seasons  of  scarcity  the  result  is  not 
much  better,  from  the  expense  required  to  make  a 
crop. 

"The  mangold  wiirzel  and  carrot  will  do  little  with 
us,  though  in  a  lifjlit  granitic  loam,  1  have  observed 
that  they  succeed  better.  For  stock  feeding,  the  tur- 
nip is  decidedly  preferable.  The  white  turnip  feeds 
well  through  the  month  of  January,  and  sometimes 
later.  Indeed  1  have  preserved  ihcin  (juite  sweet  un- 
til March,  by  covering  about  fifteen  bushels  together, 
and  then  opening  the  heaps  only  as  they  were  used  " 


DOIVEESTIO   ANX»ZAI.S. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
IMPROVED  SHORT  HORNS. 

Your  valuable  correspondent,  'Ulmus,"  has  intro- 
duced to   the  notice  of  your  readers  the  subject  ol 
stock,  in  a  way  well  calculated   to  elicit  the  views 
and  opinions  of  those  who  have  given  their  attention 
to  this  important  branch  of  agricultural  interest;  and 
it  will,  I  truit,  not  only  awaken  a  more  general  at- 
tention and  inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  re-pective 
breeds  alluded  to,  but  will   lead  to  a  closer  examina- 
tion, a  nicer  scrutiny,  and  a  more  minute  investigation 
of  llieir  distinctive  characteristics,  pretensions,  and 
merits.     These  being  well  understood,  the  very  I'ni- 
portant  points  uf  pedigree  and  descent  will  be  more 
narrowly  looked  into,  and   the  excellence  of  a  pure 
and  improved  breed  will  not  be  estimated  by  results 
obtained  from  its  coarser  originals,  its  half  breeds,  or 
mongrels.      Every  red   beast  of  the  field   will    not 
claim  descent  from  the  elegant  and  beautiful  "Devon" 
— every  imported  "Short  Horn" — every  ship's  cow 
with  a  crumpled  horn,  will  not  be  palmed  off  on  us 
for  an  "improved   Short  Horii" — the  vulgar  looking 
overgrown  Leicester  will  not  pass  asBakewell  sheep, 
neither  will  the  Hampshire  downs  be  mistaken  for 
the  more  refined  Southdown  sheep.     In  these  matters 
we  have  been  long  enough'  the  dupes  of  our  own  ig- 
norance; and  when  we  have  given  them  more  of  our 
attention,  we  shall  hear   less  of  disappointments,  of 
animals  possessing  no  purity  of  blood — of  mixed  breeds 
and  their  immediate  degeneracy,  &.c.  for  the  fact  is, 
we  shall   then  depend  on  full  bred  animals  only  for 
the  improvement  of  our  native  stock,  selecting  such 
aa  are  of  undoubted   pedigree,  possessing  their  good 
qualities  and  excellent  foims  by  inheritance;  and  these 
points,  thoroughly  established  by  long   descent,  from 
the  characteristics  of  a  particular  breed  which  will  be 
assuredly  transiniltcd  to  their   progeny.      It  is  this 
certainty  of  inheritance  from  full  bloods,  that  renders 
them  so  incomparably  more  valuable  to  the  breeder, 
than  any  lesser  grade  of  the  same  blood — it  is  this 
admitted  fact  that  induces  men  to  hazard  such  large 
sums  of  money,  us  we  daily  see  risked,  on  the  unborn 
produce  of  high  bred  animals;  and  uuon  this  same 
principal  it   was,  that   when   I  wished  to  purchase, 
from  the  celebrated  breeder,  N.  Whitaker,  the  pro- 
duce of  "  Weslcm  Ladif  (one  of  the  cows  cited  by 
Ulmus,)  1  found  it  had  been  previously  engaged  to 
Col.  Powel;  nor  was  it  at  all  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Whitaker,  after  I  had  become  acquainted  with  his 
herd,  should  send  me,  for  my  selection,  the  names  of 
seventeen  cows,  and  their  time  of  calving,  with  the 
prices  of  their  produce,  which    varied  as   much   as 
though  the  respective  merits  of  their  parents  bad  al- 
ready  been    indentified    in    their   embryo   progeny. 
Another  circumstance  brought  to  my  notice  the  im- 
potance  atlacljed  to   pedigree,  by  the  breeders  of  cat- 
tle in  England.     While  attending  the  cattle  show. 


at  Otley,  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  the  best  individuals  1  could  ob- 
tain of  the  Improved  Durham  Short  Horns,  I  was  of- 
fered the  prize  h'iftr  of  the  day,  for  less  than  one 
half  what  I  paid  Mr.  Whitaker  of  Greenholm  for 
younger  animals!  The  heifer,  though  very  beautiful 
in  herself,  had  but  two  ciosses  of  the  improved  blood; 
her  grandam  being  a  selected  "Short  Horn"  cow, 
but  not  of  the  improved  breed;  therefore,  those  e.xcel- 
lencics,  which  obiained  for  her  the  premium,  were  not 
considered  sufficiently  esiabli.-hed  in  herself,  to  secure 
their  descent  to  her  ofl's|>ring,  and  thus  render  her 
valuable  to  the  breeder,  who  could  obtain  others  of 
purer  blood,  nor  was  it  of  frequent  occurrence  that  a 
minor  grade  .should  beat  a  full  blood.  The  premium, 
for  the  best  two  year  old  bull,  was  taken  by  an  "Im- 
proved Durham  Short  Horn,"  bred  hy  Mr.  Whitaker, 
(sired  by  his  favorite  bull  "Frederick,")  which  1  now 
have  at  IMaplc  Grove,  'i'he  importance  I  attach  to 
pedigree,  and  the  desire  I  have  that  it  should  be  fully 
estimated  by  others,  induces  me  to  offer  the  following 
extract  on  the  subject  from  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry's 
Prize  Essay,  as  found  in  '-Hints  for  American  Hus- 
bandmen," &c.  He  states: 

"It  is  possible  that  a  good  male  may  beget  a  son 
equally  good  as  himself  in  lxteunals,  from  an  ill 
bred  female,  but  it  is  certain  that  such  son  will  prove 
comparatively  an  inferior  stock  getter,  it  being  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  animals  erkkd  EACKin  point  of 
resemblance,  and  it  is  therefore  considered  necessary,  for 
the  object  of  improvements  or  to  retain  excellence,  to 
Iiave  a  pedigree  as  little  dubious  as  possible,  for  se- 
veral generations.  So  important  indeed  is  this  liicl  of 
correct  descent,  that  many  breeders,  who  have,  from 
causes  wbicli  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  a  well  bred 
animal  of  defective  form,  venture  to  use  him,  relying 
on  his  blood,  and  experience  no  reason  for  regret  that 
they  have  done  so." 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  importance  of  pedi- 
gree, I  will  now  remark,  in  reference  to  the  "Im- 
proved Short  Horns,"  that  no  animal  can  be  considered 
full  bred,  whose  pedigree, io</i  on  the  part  of  the  dam 
and  sire,  is  not  to  be  traced  uninterruptedly  back  to 
the  "Herd  Book,"  which  has  been  in  England  care- 
fully kept  as  a  register  of  this  breed  of  cattle,  with 
all  the  exactness  of  the  "Stud  book."  In  purchasing 
such  cattle,  nothing  need  be  said,  nothing  need  be 
taken  on  trust — the  "Herd  Book"  is  the  best  voucher 
of  pedigree,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  a 
copy  should  be  kept  in  the  office  of  every  agricultural 
journal  as  a  book  of  reference,  which  would  enable 
the  editor  to  answer  any  and  every  inquiry  on  the 
subject  of  pedigree  relative  to  the  "Improved  Short 
Horns." 

Short  Horns  are  the  prevailing  breed  of  Flanders, 
part  of  Holland,  and  as  far  north  as  Holstein;  and, 
from  importations,  are  now  the  common  stock  of  the 
north  of  England,  under  the  various  modifications  of 
''Short  Horns,"  "Teeswater,"  and  "Durham"  cattle. 
Thej  were  also  imported  into  this  country,  under  the 
appellation  of  Diiick  cattle,  and  their  descendants  are 
common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hartford,  and  through 
the  Connecticut  valley;  also  along  the  borders  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  where  they  were  in- 
troduced by  Wm.  Jarvis,  Esq.  "who  after  twenty 
year's  experience  on  the  subject  thinks  they  cannot 
be  improved  by  any  cross  or  any  breed  of  cattle." 
HW'olcott,  Esq.  a  skillful  practical  farmer  of  Con- 
necticut, it  seems,  was  not  of  the  same  opinion;  for 
this  gentleman,  after  purchasing  a  few  heifers  from 
Mr.  Jarvis,  travelled  into  Massachusetts,  and  there 
saw  the  imported  bulls  Denton,  Ccelebs,  and  Admiral, 
of  the  improved  Short  Horn  breed,  and  their  offspring; 
and  then,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  corresponding  se- 
cretary of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  ex- 
presses himself  fully  persuaded  of  the  superiority  of 
these  last,  and  purchased  a  young  bull  of  the  improved 
breed.  It  would  appear,  also,  that  the  English  breed- 
ers, did  not  remain  so  well  satisfied  with  their  impor- 
tations from  Holland  as  to  "continue  to  keep  the 


blood  distinct."  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  im- 
proved Short  Horns,  we  are  led  back  nearly  ono 
hundred  years,  to  the  time  of  Sir  W'ni.  St.  Quintin, 
of  Scampslon,  who  resided  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  there  introduced,  from  Holland,  the  cattle,  which 
crossed  with  the  best  stocks  of  the  country,  possessed 
of  the  same  characteristics,  became  distinguished  as 
tl.e  "Teeswater  Short  Hums."  That  considerable 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  this  breed  had  been 
given,  even  at  this  early  period,  if  evident,  from  the 
results  of  Mr.  Milbank  of  Barningham,  who  slaugh- 
tered a  five  year  old  ox  of  this  bri.ed,  weighing 
i,110  lbs.  the  fljur  quarters,  and  yielding  224 
lbs.  of  tallow.  A  cow,  al^o  bred  from  his  stock, 
slaughtered  at  twelve  years  old,  weighed  upwards  of 
1500  lbs.  and  this  cow  was  the  daughter  of  the  old 
Studli/  bull,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ancestors  of 
the  improved  Short  Horns.  He  was  the  grandsire 
of  IJalton  Duke,  afterwards  the  properly  of  Mr. 
Wetherill,  a  celebrated  breeder  of  i\\e  improved  Short 
Horns.  Mr.  George  Snowden,  of  early  memory,  also 
obtained  from  Sir  \Vm.  St.  Quintin's  stock,  six  cows 
and  a  bull,  from  W'bich  he  bred  Snoicden's  Bidl,  the 
sire  of  Hubhock,  another  noted  ancestor  of  the  im- 
proved breed.  It  will  now  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
in  Mr.  C.  Ceiling's  bull  Foljambe,  the  Barningham 
and  Hubbock's  blood  were  united,  and  that  this  bull 
was  the  grandsire  of  Comet,  the  must  celebrated 
animal  in  the  "Herd  Book;'  to  which  we  refer  those 
who  would  wish  to  fill  up.  more  particularly,  the 
skeleton,  here  traced  from  the  Rev.  H.  Berry's 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  He  further  says — "From 
the  time  of  Mr.  Milbank  to  the  period  when  Mr.  C. 
Colling  commenced  breeding  it  appears,  then,  that 
considerable  care  had  been  bestowed  on  the  Teeswater 
cattle,"  the  originals  of  the  improved  Short  HorLS; 
and  the  records,  since,  most  amply  prove  their  con- 
tinued and  improving  excellence.  Again  the  Rev.  H. 
Berry  observes: 

"It  is  on  testimony  unimpeachable  and  experience 
most  matured,  that  the  animals,  respecting  which  par- 
ticulars have  been  given,  were  in  themselves  ex- 
tremely good,  ripe  in  points,  possessing  fine  sym- 
metry, and  light  offal.  Surely  it  is  justifiable  to  con- 
clude the  originals  of  the  Improved  Short  Horns  were 
long  deservedly  celebrated  as  a  valuable  stock;  that 
therefore  their  descendants  are  not  a  breed,  as  to 
excellence,  of  j/es(erd(j)/,  liable  and  likely  to  degene- 
rate to-morrow;  but  that  they  possess  the  important 
advantage  of  being  descended  from  a  long  line  of  ani- 
mals in  which  existed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  good 
points  which  are  admired  in  themselves." 

Being  an  admirer  of  the  improved  Short  Horns,  I 
have  endeavored  to  set  them  apart  and  alone,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  whole  Short  Horn  family,  and  its 
various  and  mixed  varieties,  and  as  a  separate  breed, 
not  coming  at  all  within  the  remarks  cited  by  "Ulmus," 
as  objections,  and  valid  ones  too,  against  "Short  Horn 
Durham  bulls."  I  could  almost  imagine  the  writer  of 
the  quoted  paragraph,  had  made  his  selection  of  a  bull , 
from  a  batch  of  Short  Horns,  manufactured  in  Con- 
necticut for  the  western  market,  which  I  saw  para- 
ding the  streets  of  Albany,  (some  eishteen  months 
since)  in  a  long  and  ludicrous  procession;  they  looked 
the  very  burlesque  of  pedigree — and  yet,  they  found 
purchasers! 


(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
EARLY  LAMBS. 
The  more  common  practice  with  farmers  in  the 
northern  states,  is  to  separate  their  rams  from  their 
ewes,  on  the  first  of  September,  previous  to  which 
time  some  ewes  which  ha<l  not  reared  lambs  that  sea- 
son may  have  taken  him.  As  the  time  of  gestation  is 
about  five  months,  such  ewes  may  be  expected  to 
bring  forth  about  the  first  of  February.  It  is  highly 
important  that  such  lambs  should  be  reared,  both  with 
letrard  to  the  present  profit,  and  future  prospects  of 
the  flock.     Where  lambs  ate  reared  for  market,  such 
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onrly  lambs  always  command  a  greater  price  tuan 
later  ones  when  they  have  arrived  to  the  same  age. 
As  early  lambs  are  rarely  produced  by  any  ewes,  but 
such  as  were  in  high  flesh  in  autumn,  there  is  little 
danger  where  flocks  have  been  well  kept,  but  that 
they  will  furnish  plenty  of  milU  for  their  lambs,  and 
the  greatest  danger  of  lousing  them  is  by  their  be- 
coming chilled,  before  they  can  get  any  suck  from 
their  dams,  for  after  they  are  three  or  four  days  old, 
they  seem  as  capable  of  enduring  the  severity  of  win- 
ter as  the  old  shee]).  It  is  highly  important  that  such 
ewes  should  be  put  i;;  sheltered  situations,  with  plen- 
ty of  Utter  and  where  they  may  be  seen  often,  so  that 
if  a  lumb  bi^comes  chil'eJ  he  may  be  taken  to  the 
house  and  placed  near  the  fire  until  he  is  suflicienily 
warm,  to  be  returned  to  the  ewe.  Where  the  owner 
is  wiehing  to  increase  his  flock  it  is  important  also  to 
rear  the  early  lambs,  as  they  uniformly  make  the 
largest  and  strongest  sheep. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  owners  of 
flocks,  that  sheep  should  be  well  attended,  during  the 
month  of  February.  When  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow,  it  is  not  suflicient  that  sheep  should  be 
fed  with  hay,  they  must  have  some  other  food,  as 
.turnips,  potatoes,  mangold  wurzel,  or  some  kind 
of  green  food  that  will  prevent  their  becoming  costive, 
which  is  most  sure  to  be  the  case,  when  they  are  fed 
upon  hay  alone.  If  a  flock  of  sheep  are  allowed  to 
become  costive  and  feverish,  it  is  sure  to  affect  the 
wool,  and  give  it  a  yellow  appearance,  known  by  the 
terms,  7i!i/e  bound  or  cotted,  which  greatly  diminishes 
the  value  of  ii;  therefore,  every  farmer  that  intends 
making  his  flock  profitable,  should  consider,  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  months  in  the  year,  re- 
quiring more  care  with  sheep  than  any  other. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

WINTERING  SHEEP,  CARE  OF  L.^MBS,  &.c. 

Give  your  ewes  with  lamb  somewhat  more  than 
their  usual  quantity  of  food  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  they  are  expected  to  yean.  They  should  not 
be  fed  so  as  to  fatten  them,  fur  if  they  are  in  hiirh 
condition  they  will  be  more  apt  to  suff'er  in  becoming 
mothers,  and  will  be  less  fit  fur  nurses.  It  is  a  crood 
practice  to  give  about  half  a  gill  of  Indian  corn  a  day 
to  each  sheep  with  lamb  for  some  lime  before  and  after 
they  have  yi'aned,  and  roots  may  be  advantageously 
added  after  that  period.  The  Farmer's  Manual  says, 
"If  you  have  stored  more  turnips  than  are  sufficient 
for  the  use  of  your  table,  give  them  to  any  stock  that 
■will  eat  them  e.\cept  your  sheep;  give  to  them  pota- 
toes, but  not  turnips  at  this  season,  they  will  injure 
the  lambs." 

If  your  sheep,  whether  store  sheep  or  ewes  with 
lamb  have  good  hay,  about  a  quart  of  potatoes  a  day 
to  each,  will,  it  is  said,  be  very  beneficial,  a:id  an  am- 
ple allowance.  But  when  the  object  is  to  fatten  them, 
according  to  a  writer  in  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  about  a 
gallon  of  potat(fts  a  day  with  a  little  hay  will  be  the 
proper  quantity;  but  this  depends  in  part  on  the  size 
of  the  animals,  and  in  part  on  the  (juality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  hay  which  is  given  thern.  Potatoes,  be- 
side their  use  as  food  for  sheep,  are  said  to  be  very 
serviceable  as  an  article  o(  diet,  which  usually  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  medicine.  They  have,  when 
given  raw,  an  opening  quality,  which  is  said  to  an- 
swer a  similar  purpose  with  sheep,  which  is  effected 
with  swine  by  brimstone  and  antimony.  Potatoes, 
baked,  steamed  or  boiled  will  furnish  more  nutriment 
than  those  which  are  raw. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  place  in  the  stable  small 
tabs  or  troughs  of  water  for  the  sheep  to  drink  in- 
They  will  do  very  well  in  summer  without  water,  as 
they  feed  when  the  dew  is  on,  but  they  need  water 
in  winter,  especially  if  fed  mostly  with  dry  food. 
"When  sheep  have  colds,  and  discharge  mucus  from 
the  nose,  good  feeding,  together  with  pine  boughs 
given  occasionally,  will  probably  cure  them;  or  Uir, 


spread  over  a  hoard,  over  which  a  little  salt  is  strewed, 
which  will  induce  sheej)  to  lick  up  the  tar,  and  tliis 
will  cure  a  cold.' 

"When  several  kind-:  of  food  can  be  procured,  it  is 
right  to  give  them  alternately  to  the  sheep  at  diflerent 
meals,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day;  the  qualilics  of 
one  kind  aid  or  compensate  those  of  another.  At 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  dry  fodder  should  be  given, 
and  at  others,  roots  or  grain.  If  there  be  any  danger 
that  the  roots  may  decay,  the  winler  should  be  begun 
with  them,  nii.\ing  however  some  dry  food  with  them, 
for  alone  they  would  not  be  suflicienily  nulritious." 

Sheep  should  have  a  yard  by  themselves,  ils  size 
adapted  to  the  number  of  the  flock.  They  require 
shelter  overheard,  but  iis  sides  should  not  be  so  close 
as  to  confine  the  air.  The  rack  from  which  sheep 
are  fed  with  hay  should  be  upright,  so  that  the  seeds, 
S(,e.  may  not  fall  inio  the  wool  about  their  necks, 
Under  the  lack  a  trough  slfeuld  be  fi.ved,  which  will 
serve  at  once  for  calclung  the  seeds  of  the  hay,  and 
for  feeding  the  sheep  with  tools,  &e. 

If  the  flock  be  large,  or  over  about  fifty,  a  separa- 
tion of  it  during  the  winter  is  desirable  for  promoting 
the  health  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  the  animals. 
The  full  grown  wethers  should  be  put  by  themselves, 
and  will  not  require  so  good  keeping-  as  the  ewes  and 
last  year's  lambs.  A  suitable  apartment  should  like- 
wise be  provided  for  such  sheep  as  by  reason  of  age, 
sickness  or  infirmity  require  extra  atlenlion.  Sheep 
require  but  little  if  any  salt  in  winter,  and  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  a  too  free  use  of  salt  has 
been  the  cause  of  sickness  and  death  in  sheep. 

M.  Tessier  observes,  that  "sheep  have  been  known 
lo  be  attacked  with  long  and  troublesome  looseness  in 
consequence  of  having  taken,  too  much  salt;  which 
has  induced  a  belief  that  sea  water  is  poisonous  to 
them;  and  that  his  sheep  have  always  been  healthy, 
though  he  had  never  given  them  salt,  but  he  states 
that  It  may  be  indispensably  necessary  in  wet  coun- 
tries." 
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THE  VINE  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

Brinkleyville ,  Halifax  county,  J^".  C. 
Mr.  Hitchcock:  Fib.  IS,  IS34. 

Having  forwarded  you  some  vines  for  your  experi- 
mental farm,  (as  well  as  for  disposal.)  I  transmit  a 
brief  description  of  the  ditfercnt  kinds  of  grapes  I 
sent.  But  before  this,  permit  me  to  make  a  few  o-e- 
neral  observations  on  the  culture  of  the  vine.  That 
the  rearing  of  vineyards  in  our  country  is  now  becom- 
ing a  prominent  object  cannot  be  denied.  Many  now 
have  verified  the  imporlance  of  the  vine  culture,  and 
are  zealously  pursuing  it,  who  ten  years  ago  thought 
little  on  this  branch  of  agriculture,  and  that  little 
was  perhaps  to  condemn  it  as  unworthy  of  attention. 
And  we  may  venture  to  predict  that  ten  years  hence, 
the  number  of  those  having  undergone  such  a  chano-e 
of  mind,  and  practice  w-ill  have  been  greatly  increased, 
and  that  many  will  then  regret,  nut  that  they  had 
engaged  in  this  culture,  but  that  they  had  not  pursued 
it  with  more  of  the  zeal  ils  importance  demands, 
and  coinmenced  it  too,  at  an  earlier  period;  seeino- 
that  the  older  the  vines,  the  more  productive  and 
finer  the  grapes. 

May  we  not  venture  lo  predict,  that  before  twice 
the  period  just  named  shall  have  revolved,  a  majority 
of  scientific  thrifty  farmers  in  the  United  Stales,  as 
in  foreign  vine-growing  countries,  will  have,  at  least, 
a  few  choice  varieties  of  flourishing  vines  on  their 
premises  to  afford  an  article  of  table  comfort  and  luxu- 
ry in  their  families. 

I  learn,  IMr.  Editor,  from  your  columns  that  even, 
in  onr  northern  stales,  (much  less  adapted,  I  suppose, 
to  the  vine  culture  than  the  southern.)  many  have 
succeeded  admirably.  Perhaps  there  Is  not  a  stale  in 
the  Union,  in  which  this  branch  of  agriculture  does 


not  claim  some  attention.  In  North  Carolina  several 
individuals  have  succeeded  to  their  fullest  expecta- 
tion, or  have  every  desirable  prospect  of  success.  I 
may  instance  Capt.  Burlingham,  of  Franklin  county, 
who  has  made,  in  one  season,  his  five  hundred  gallons 
of  excellent  Scuppernong  wine,  from  a  dozen  vines 
covering  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Mr.  Herndon  of  the 
town  of  Oxford,  has  a  very  flourishing  vineyard  of 
considerable  extent,  which  I  was  much  gratified  in 
visiting  last  summer.  I  observed  several  kinds  of 
grapes,  all  or  mostly  all  natives  of  our  country;  such 
as  the  Catawba,  Scuppernong  and  other  indigenous 
varieties.  This  gentleman,  who  has  cultivated  the 
vine  with  a  praiseworthy  zeal,  for  a  few  years  only, 
now  realizes  I  understand  a  very  handsome  profit — 
making  a  number  of  barrels  of  wine  a  season — be- 
sides disposing  of  cuttings  to  some  amount.  I  might 
name  also,  Mr.  Maxwell  Wilson,  of  Lincoln  county, 
and  the  present  comptroller  of  our  stale,  Mr.  James 
Grant,  of  Raleigh,  who  have  young  vineyards  of 
great  promise.  The  Rev.  Miles  Smith,  of  this  coun- 
ty, for  a  number  of  years  past,  has  annually  made  a 
quantity  of  good  wine,  from  the  common  bunch  grape; 
the  vines  being  the  spontaneous  production  of  his 
own  plantation.  His  plan  was  simply  to  preserve 
wlien  clearing,  and  suffering  to  grow  and  to  run  on 
trees,  fences,  and  the  like,  such  bearing  vines  as  he 
found  on  his  premises.  It  was  with  him  that  the 
valuable  grape,  which  I  call  the  Halifax,  was  disco- 
vered. But  our  country,  in  general,  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  a  few  individuals,  who  have  led  the  way  to 
success  with  us  in  rearing  the  vine;  and  who  may  be 
called  our  pioneers  in  the  vine  culture,  VV^e  may  in- 
stance Mr.  Adium  of  Columbia  District,  and  Mr. 
Herbemont  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  gentlemen 
whose  experience  and  publications  have  greatly  con- 
tributed lo  the  success  of  others  in  the  vine  culture. 

The  last  named  gentleman  with  a  truly  patriotic 
spirit,  has  not  only  by  his  zealous  pi  rsonal  exertions 
ill  experimenting  upon  the  best  modes  of  rearing  the 
vine  in  his  country,  contributed  to  free  us  from  de- 
pendence on  foreign  climes  for  {impure)  wine;  but  has 
publicly  made  known  the  results  of  his  experiments, 
and  enriched  the  colunns  of  the  "American  Farmer" 
and  other  agricultural  periodicals,  by  well  written 
articles  on  this  subject.  He  has  brought  into  deserved 
repute  the  viluable  grape  that  now  bears  his  name, 
and  it  is  at  present,  perhaps,  diflicult  to  determine, 
which  of  the  two  natives  of  our  clime  is  superior,  all 
properties  con-idered, —  Herbemont's  Madeira,  or  the 
Catawba  brought  into  notoriety,  I  believe,  by  Mr. Ad- 
ium. 

Both  Mr.  Herbemont  and  Mr.  Adlum,  as  well  as 
others  of  their  stamp,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
American  public,  as  good  pioneers,  for  faithfully  point- 
ing out  difficulties,  or  clearing  the  rubbish  from  the 
way  of  the  vine  culture. 

For  it  may  be  observed  of  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  others,  errors  being  pointed  out  and 
avoided,  success  follows  of  course.  As,  (allowing  us 
to  compare  matters  somewhat  dissimilar)  individuals 
of  our  race,  free  from  rice  must  be  supposed  virtuous; 
seeing  man  is  an  active  being,  and  from  the  very  law 
of  his  nature  progressive  in  some  course  of  moral 
conduct;  so  by  a  law  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  made 
by  the  benevolent  Author  of  all  existence,  (except  his 
own.)  plants  of  every  kind  will  go  onward  in  their 
growth,  svcccxsfidli/;  provided  they  find  a  conge- 
nial soil,  and  no  error  in  that  particular  or  others  be 
committed  in  their  culture.  Hence,  as  writers  on 
public  morals  often  do  more  good  by  exposing  and 
thus  correctins;  vice  than  by  commending  virtue;  so 
writers  on  agriculture,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  by 
pointing  out  errors  to  be  shunned  have  done  more  for 
the  cause  than  by  any  other  parts  of  their  communi- 
cations. It  would  be  superfluous,  here,  perhaps,  to 
draw  an  inference  from  the  foregoing  as  to  the  great 
(but  too  little  realized)  utility  of  agricultural  periodi- 
cals. Those  land  beacons,  or  farmers'  lighthouses  (i 
we  may   so  call  them)  which  are  constantly  adme 
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nishing  those  engaged  in  the  most  important  of  all 
temporal  pursuits,  to  shun  the  rucks  and  quicksands, 
that  lie  in  their  course,  and  that  are  ready  tu  wreck 
them  on  the  dreary  shores  of  disappointment  and  po- 
verty. 

Now  measures  in  husbandrj',  or  new  articles  of 
culture,  in  any  district  of  country,  particularly  need 
to  be  guarded  from  errors.  If  not,  and  failure  conse- 
quently ensues,  it  is  attributed  by  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice, entirely  to  the  novelty  of  the  case  or  to  any 
cause  but  the  true  one.  To  particularize  the  disad- 
vantages of  error,  I  will  mention  an  exanii)le  in  my 
own  experience,  when  first  attempting  to  rear  a  vine 
yard.  By  not  knowing  then  the  fact  thai  bcupper- 
nong  cuttings,  unlike  those  of  most  other  vines  wiil 
seldom  succeed,  I  was  at  considerable  loss  of  time  and 
expense.  This  loss  would  have  been  gain  had  I 
known  the  fact  through  some  agricultural  periodical 
or  otherwise,  and  re.iorted  exclusively  to  gralting,  or 
to  procuring  rooted  vines  of  this  sort  instead  of  plant- 
ing cuttings. 

We  may  observe  here  in  regard  to  vines,  that  the 
most  prominent  error,  perhaps,  and  one  that  has  pro- 
duced more  failures  and  discouragement  than  any 
other,  as  to  rearing  vineyards,  is  that  of  an  improper 
selection  of  the  kinds  of  grapes.  And  it  appears  to 
be  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  have  experi- 
mented elTectually  on  the  subject  in  our  country,  that 
the  most  improper  selection  tor  a  vineyard  is  that  of 
foreign  instead  of  native  kinds.  By  tlie  by,  connect- 
ed often  with  this  error  of  selection,  is  the  foreign 
manner  of  trimming  vines.  In  our  climate,  from  tfie 
intense  heat  of  the  son,  reflected  upon  objfcts  near 
the  ground,  close  trimming  and  humble  size  of  the 
vine  will  not  answer.  Or,  according  to  Mr.  Herbe- 
mont,  in  his  late  treatise,  vines  in  this  country  ate  in- 
clined to  grow  tall  and  lar;:e,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
check  too  much  their  native  propensity.  But  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  those  who  may  be  curious  to  have 
a  great  variety  of  vines,  foreign  as  well  as  olhers,  or 
of  those  who  can  aflurd  to  spend  considerable  upon  any 
object  of  agriculture,  witliout  any  expecied  recom- 
pense, it  appears  to  be  a  well  established  fact,  that 
lor  profit  a  vineyard  in  our  country,  must  for  the 
most  part,  be  composed  of  nitive  vines.  And  for 
gatisfactiun,  as  well  as  profit,  indigenous  kindi  of 
vines  should,  we  think,  be  chiefly  selected  for  a  vine- 
yard. A  farmer  cannot  be  satisfied  wilh  a  kind  of 
wheat,  (however  excellent  in  many  respects,)  which, 
after  giving  much  promise  by  its  vigorous  growth,  and 
fine  appear  uii;e,  just  preceding  the  expected  harvest, 
is  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  smut,  and  thus  disappoint 
his  hopes.  So  foreign  kinds  of  grapes  are  prone  to 
rot,  and  thus  tantalize  their  cultivator  with  blasted 
expectation.  Alter  taking  some  pains  wiili  my 
Ftencli  vines,  having  been  thus  liintalized  two  out  of 
tliree  bearing  years,  I  value  them  very  little;  and 
were  it  not  that  i  intend  trying  the  experiment  this 
year  of  training  them  over  a  Irame  twelve  feet  high, 
according  to  the  suggestion  of  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents, .Mr.  Kditor,  I  would  have  them  grubbed  up 
to  give  place  for  native  kind-;. 

1  cannot  forbear  roiiiarking  here  that  if  some  of  that 
clannish  or  sciliana!  jealon.-y  existing  in  some  parts  of 
our  country,  nut  only  asiainst  those  of  fori,i;;n  lands, 
but  against  those  ot  dilTurent  parts  of  our  own  com- 
mon republic,  could  be  transferred  to  vinous  exotics, 
such  a  spirit  would  bo  less  reprehensible,  and  the 
roaring  of  vineyards  more  free  from  discouraging  dis- 
sppoinlments.  Fureign  vines  have  had  what,  all  new 
resident  strangers  should  have,  that  is,  u  due  time  of 
trial  as  to  their  virtues  or  adaptation  to  usel'ulness. 
And  since  the  proper  ordeal  has  found  them  defi- 
cient, I  would  buggest  the  propriety  of  treating  tliem 
aacordingly. 

Last  vmlage,  having  occasion  to  visit  Halifax 
town,  I  took  some  grapes  along  as  a  treat  to  my  friends. 
While  those  rcceivmg-  them  were  admiring  their  size 
and  flavor,  a  gentleman,  who  stood  near,  shook  his 
head  very  significantly,  and  remarked  that  a  certain 


individual  ot  his  acquuintaiiec  had  sunk  a  considera- 
ble fortune  by  atteinpiing  tortar  a  profitable  vineyard. 
It  was  inquired  what  s.iirt  nf  vines  he  had  selected, 
native  or  foreign  kindr^?  He  replied  foreign.  On 
this  it  may  be  remaiked,  tliat,  if  the  gentleman  who 
ruined  his  fortune  as  abuve.  had.  through  some  chan- 
nel of  information,  seen  one  sentence  in  ftlr.  Adium's 
letter  to  JNIr.  Jeffries,  under  dale  of  ^epieinher  -26th, 
1828,  he  might  have  been  saved  the  catastrophe  in 
question,  as  well  as  others  saved  from  imbibing  conse- 
quent prejudices  against  the  vine  rullnre.  The  sen- 
tence is  this.  "The/orcitjn  vines!  gradually  g-ciiiieJ 
up,  and  Ihreio  away.'' 

As  a  contrast  to  sinking  a  fortune,  and  to  shew 
what  perseverance  will  do,  with  a  good  judgment 
benefitted  by  past  err  jrs,  we  in.iy  refer  to  the  tenor  of 
the  letter  above  qu;jtcil;  by  whicli  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Adium,  in  two  years,  m  I'le  a  clear  profit,  from  his 
vineyard,  (which  was  of  no  great  extent,)  of  more 
than  four  thousand  dolhiis. 

Several  kinds  of  American  grapes  have  their  repu- 
talion  fully  established;  and  so.iie,  1  understiinJ,  are 
in  demand  in  tureign  countries.  And  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  other  valuable  kim!s,and  perhaps  l!;e  ir.osl 
valuable,  will  yet  be  discovered  in  thiscounlry.  And 
why  nui?  Are  not  all  kinds  of  plants,  even  the 
choicest  cultivated  varieties,  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  mother  eartli,  discovered  in  one  and  another 
favored  spot?  Or,  ratlier  has  not  the  all  bountiful 
Creator  placed  these  things  on  bis  fiiuistoul  to  be  col- 
lected and  cultivated  bv  man,  and  for  his  benefit? 

As  an  instance,  Mr.  Kditor,  of  choice  plants,  some- 
times procured,  wilh  not  a  liille  trouble  and  e.\pfinse, 
and  at  u  considerable  distance,  and  aferwards  lound 
near  at  hand  of  spu:ituu.eous  gruwih,  I  will  mention 
the  case  of  a  certain  grapevine  in  my  vineyard, or  one 
of  the  kind  I  sent  you,  Hliieii  fur  tlie  want  of  know- 
ing Its  true  name,  perhaps,  1  call  the  transparent  or 
fragrant.  I  call  the  grape  by  this  name,  liecaose  of 
its  deliijhtfully  perfumtog,  when  ripe,  the  air  at  some 
distance  arouad,  and  of  lis  clear  chocol;ile  color.  It 
was  1  learn,  first  brought  In  tiiis  part  of  the  country, 
from  Mr.  Prince's  garden,  Long  Island.  The  sdiiic 
sort  of  grape,  making  allowance  for  improvement  by 
cultivation,  has  been  found  of  siionlaneoU;  gnuvth  i;n 
my  plantation.  When  closlers  weri  ]ireseuled  me 
l)y  a  servant,  as  discovered  l)y  him  cm  a  certain  vine 
along  a  branch  and  identified  l)y  their  dell^litl'ul  Ira- 
grance  and  delicious  taste  to  be  of  the  tame  kind,  as 
some  ripe  in  my  vineyard,  I  went  and  examined  the 
vine  on  which  they  were  found  to  ascertain  hy  its  ap- 
parent age,  whether  it  might  not  be  one  that  had 
sprung  up  from  seed  conveyed  by  some  means  out  of 
my  vineyanl.  But  the  vine  appeareil  oMer  than  any 
of  the  kind  with  which  it  was  compared.  And  since, 
I  have  learned,  that  another  vine  of  that  sort  has 
been  found  in  this  county  quite  remote  from  any  of 
the  kind  cultivated.  I  add  here  in  relation  to  these 
vines  that  they  ate  of  very  luxuriant  vjiowth;  those 
in  my  vineyard  of  four  years  old  liaving  spread  over 
scaflolding  ten  feet  high.  They  are  also  very  produc- 
tive. The  berries  are  considerably  larger  than  the 
common  fox  grape;  and  ripen  early  here,  about  the 
last  of  July.  1  should  like  to  know  tlie  name  this 
grape  has  with  Mr.  Prince*  or  in  Baltimore  if  culti- 
vated there. 

The  kind  of  grape  I  call  Halifax,  discovered  as 
above  related,  needs  little  said  in  further  description, 
as  I  see  you  have  already  noticed  it  in  the  forty-lourlh 
number  of  the  present  volume  of  the  "Karmer."' 

Suffice  to  add  here,  that  several  gentlemen  capable 
of  judtring,  from  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  vine, 
from  its  great  productiveness,  and  from  the  fine  fla- 
vor of  the  fruit,  give  it  as  their  opinion  that,  in  time, 
or  when  its  excellencies  are  siiflicienily  known  it 
will  rival  any  gr.ipe  in  our  country.  It  ripens  here 
about  the  middle  of  August.  And  so  does  the  Cobs- 
wine,  or   native  of  Ohio,  also  before  noticed  in  your 
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periodical.  I'his  giape  is  much  esteemed  wherever 
cultivated.  One  vine  of  this  kind,  (raised  (rom  a 
cutting.)  of  three  years  growth,  produced  more  than 
a  bushel  of  grapes.  I  say  o>ic;  lor  (owing  to  causes 
I  once  named  to  you)  I  saved  one  only  out  of  a  hun- 
dred sent  tne  from  Pennsylvania.  But  other  young- 
er ones  propagated  from  this,  bear  in  proportion. 
The  berries  ate  ovul,  as  large  as  the  common  fox 
grape,  of  a  blue  color,  and  spicy  flavor;  their  taste  be- 
ing uncommonly  pleasant. 

I'he  Pennsylvania  Madeira,  or  as  Mr.  Smith,  late 
editor  of  the  ■•Fanner'  has  pronounced  it  to  be,  the 
Schuylkill  Muscadel,  is  also  highly  esteemed  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  elsewhere.  The  berry  is  round  and 
not  quite  as  large  as  the  Cobs-wine  grape.  iS'eilher 
is  the  vine  of  ttie  former  as  luxuriant  in  growth  as 
tliat  of  the  latter.  But  I  can  say  of  boih  that  the 
vines  are  very  hardy,  bear  will  every  year,  and  the 
grapes  have  never  rotted  or  fallen  ofl' with  me  before 
ripening.  The  Blue  Bunch  grape,  I  sent  because  it 
is  a  good  table  Iruit  that  ripens  early — it  is  tiie  ear- 
liest kind  by  several  weeks  ihat  we  have  here.  The 
berries  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  l.trgest  varieties 
of  the  common  bunch  grape,  and  grow  in  large  clus- 
ters; but  willi  us  they  sometimes  rot   be  iire  malurin". 

As  to  the  Scuppernong  grape,  Mr.  Editor,  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  its  excellencies  or  manner  of  cultiva- 
tion; as  1  see  it  has  had  ample  description  in  your  co- 
lumns of  late. 

1  consider  it  very  well  described  in  your  late  ex- 
tract from  the  "Farmer's  Hegisti  r."  I  will  neverthe- 
less add  something  both  by  way  of  correcting  what  I 
consider  erroneous  in  that  production,  and  of  answer- 
ing Mr.  Moel's  interogatories. 

1  consider  it  a  mistake  that  the  Scuppernong  will 
not  succeed  when  grattrd  upon  common  kinds  of 
grape  vines.  1  have  now  flourishing  bearing  vines  of 
this  kind,  grafted  upon  the  comm..n  Fox  and  common 
Bunch  grape  vines.  And  as  further  experimental 
evidence  ot  the  imerchangea!,le  nature  of  vines,  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,)  on  tlie  same  stocks, 
are  also  bjating  vines  of  other  kinds.  These  slocks 
were  brought  Irom  the  woods,  grafted  and  then  trans- 
planted. But  the  stocks  I  commonly  use,  on  which 
to  graft  the  Scuppernong,  are  of  the  common  Bullace 
or  Aluscadine  vine. 

Candor  however  makes  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
mention  here,  that  I  have  several  times  grafted  the 
Scuppernong  into  native  stocks,  (or  those  not  dug  up 
or  removed),  that  is  on  the  Muscadine  as  well  as  other 
kinds,  without  much  success. 

The  scions  grew  at  first  very  well,  but  most  of 
them  afterwards  died.  'I'he  same  has  happened  in 
some  cases,  when  grafting  other  kinds  on  native 
slocks;  particularly  when  the  stocks  were  very  large. 
1  consider  success  in  grafting;  particularly  on  native 
stocks,  depends  on  the  time  of  the  year  they  are  graft- 
ed. And  on  native  stocks,  the  fall  or  winter  grafting 
has  succeeded  better  with  me,  than  that  of  the  spring. 
About  Christmas,  two  years  ago,  I  g*afled  a  number 
of  native  stocks,  some  quite  large.  Again,  in  the 
spring  following,  1  gralted  on  other  native  stocks. 
I'hose  last  gralted,  sprouted  before  the  first  gave 
any  indication  of  growing.  At  which  time  my  hired 
man  observed  that  spring  grafting  on  native  stocks 
was  doubtless  best.  1  replied,  we  must  wait  a  while 
and  see  before  deciding  tliis  matter.  Shortly  af- 
ter the  others  started  and  grew  off  veiy  well,  and  are 
now  flourisliiiig.  But  mo.st  of  those  grafted  in  the 
spring,  withered  and  died  through  the  course  of  the 
following  summer. 

It  is  doubtless  an  error  that  the  Scuppernong,  either 
while  or  black,  must  to  bear,  have  both  mile  and  fe- 
male vines  adjoining;  1  have  several  vines  of  this  sort 
standing  by  themselves,  that  have  borne  abundantly.* 
One   wliite  Scuppernong,  near  Halifax   town,  bears 

*  Mr.  Prince  states  that,  the  female  will  when  stand- 
ing alone  produce  fruit,  but  the  seed  will  be  imper- 
fect. 
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very  well  thou;i;li  ihero  is  nut  anulher  wiiliiii  several 
miles  of  it.  Aril  I  liave  been  credibly  inlurmed,  that 
a  certain  gentieiuan,  in  llie  Invver  part  uf  lliis  slate, 
has  one  SL'nppernong  only,  on  his  plantation,  which 
produces  yearly,  grapes  i'or  more  than  five  barrels  of 
wine,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
of  poor  sandy  land. 

I  find  from  e.\p  rience  though  the  cause  is  unknown 
to  me,  that  some  licarin;'  vines,  after  removal  or 
transplanting  become  barren,  and  that  some  rooted 
ones  and  cuuings,  propagated  from  good  bearers,  from 
being  placed  in  loo  ricli  a  soil  or  other  causes,  are  un- 
productive, ftly  teineJy  tor  this  tnisforlune  13  tu 
graft  them. 

I  procured  a  few  Scuppernong  scions  from  Gov. 
Burton's  garden,  about  the  liii-e  I  commenced  rearing 
vines,  which,  after  being  grafted  and  grown,  )iroduc- 
ed  abundance  of  blussoms,  but  no  fruit.  Seeing  a 
Ktalement  from  Mr.  Prince,  that  the  Scuppernong 
must  be  male  and  female,  to  bear,"  I  thought  it  might 
be  correct,  as  to  some  variety  of  the  Scup|iernoi)g, 
and  that  this  might  be  the  diflicilty,  as  to  t  e  vines  in 
question.  But  on  inquiring,  I  found  that  the  vines 
from  which  the  scions  eaine,  were  procured  from  one 
in  Raleigh,  that  stood  sulilary,  I  then  conjectured 
that  this  might  be  the  cause  of  the  barrenness  in 
question.  The  vines  after  being  procured  at  Raleigh, 
and  transplanted  were,  ihroush  some  oversight,  ne- 
glected, and  being  surrounded  by  weeds,  became 
stinted  and  dwarfish  in  their  growth.  And  conse- 
quently like  other  imiividuals  boh  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  liin;;dum,  iiniiarled  a  disease  (though  not 
in  kind)  to  their  progeny.  Scuppernong  grapes  have 
ripened  with  ine  at  diflerent  periods,  according  lo  the 
seasons.  One  year  they  did  not  commence  ripening 
till  towards  llie  last  of  September.  Last  year  they 
begun  to  ripen  in  August.  DiflTerent  clusters  continue 
to  ripen  successively  for  two  or  three  weeks.  I 
would  here  remark  that  I  have  counted  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  dozen  berries  on  one  stem,  but  two, 
three,  four  and  five,  are  the  common  numbers.  And 
further,  I  would  suggest  that  the  grapes  by  being 
properly  put  up,  will  keep  a  long  time,  as  I  have 
tried.  And  Cajit.  Bnrlingham  informed  me,  he  had 
put  them  up  in  boxes  and  sent  them  to  Washington 
city,  and  other  distant  places,  and  was  informed  that 
they  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  when  they 
came  to  hand,  but  in  this  case,  they  must  be  picked 
off  the  vines  instead  of  shaking  lo  procure  ripe  ber- 
ries, as  in  other  cases.  I  consider  there  is  little  dan- 
gler that  the  Scuppernong  grapes,  will  not  ripen  any 
wherein  the  stale  of  iMaryland,  orynnr  latitude.  I  saw 
a  statement  of  JMr.  Prince,  of  Long  Island,  regarding 
the  ripening  of  the3e  grapes,  in  his  place,  and  if  I  re- 
collect, they  ripened  about  one  year  in  two.f  Xow 
Maryland  lies  so  much  farther  south  that  it  seems  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  danger  in  this  particuhr,  a  few- 
words  before  I  close  as  to  the  attendance  and  support 
of  vines.  To  flourish  when  yo  ing  they  should  have 
the  ground  kept  loose  about  them, and  free  from  weeds. 
They  will  no  mure  bear  neglect  in  these  particulais, 
than  corn  or  other  hoed  crops.  I  have  for  the  most 
part  cultivated  cotton  in  my  vineyard.  Corn  I  have 
found  shades  the  vines  too  much.  Sweet  or  Irish  po- 
tatoes do  very  well  to  culuvale  in  young  vineyards. 

After  vines,  by  their  growth,  need  more  support 
than  stakes  will  afford  them,  I  u?e  cedar  bushes,  or 
saplings,  with  .some  unp^r  lirnbs  left.  These  will  last, 
I  have  reason  tfl  believe,  several  years,  or  till  scaffold- 
ing may  succeed.  To  place  saplings  or  posts  near 
vines,  I  take  an  opportunity  when  the  ground  is  tho- 
loughly  wet,  and  with  a  round  stake,  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  by  sharpening  one  end,  and  pacipg  a  pin 
for  a  foot  to  bear  upon,  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
sharp  end,  make  a  hole,and  so  insert  Ihem  sufficiently 
deep  to  stand  firm. 

•This  is  not  Ihe  meaning  which  Mr.  Prince,  intended 
to  convey  in  his  "treatise"  on  the   vine. — See  last  note. 

I  Mr.  P.  says  that  the  Scuppernong  produces  fruit  at 
Long  Island,  as  regularly  as  any  other  variety. 


I  fear,  Mr.  Eiliior,  I  have  been  loo  proli.\  in  this 
letter.  But  wrillen  as  it  lia,s  been,  amidst  the  labors 
and  cares  of  my  farm  and  vineyard,  I  submit  it  to  you 
as  it  is.  lo  ahridgi!  or  lo  use  it  in  any  way  you  may 
deem  best,  for  ilie  imprest  of  agriculture;  whelher 
that  be  to  publish  it,or(io  burrow  a  parliamentary  ex 
pression)  lu  throw  it  umler  your  table. 

With  all  due  resjiect,  yours,  &c. 

Sidney  Wei.ler. 


APPLE  'I'llRES. 
A  gentleman  in  F.^sex,  England,  having  in  his 
orchard  many  old  supposed  worn  out  apple  trees, 
which  produced  fruit  siMrcely  larger  than  a  walnut, 
last  winler  look  fresh  made  lirire  from  the  kiln,  slaked 
it  with  water,  arrd  (wirhoirt  allowing  lime  for  its 
caustic  qualily  being  injured  by  imbibing  fixed  air) 
well  dressed  the  trees,  apjilyirrg  the  lime  with  a  brush. 
The  result  was,  lliat  the  iirsecis  and  moss  were  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  ouer  rind  I'ell  oil",  arrd  a  new, 
smooth,  clear  one  fonned;  and  the  trees,  although 
some  twenty  years  old,  have  now  a  moist  healthy  ap- 
piarance.  The  same  ireainipnt  may  be  extended  to 
other  fruit  bearing  trees,  arrd  probably  with  a  similar 
beneficial  result. — Maine  Fanner. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
RAISING  OF  EARLY  TOMATOES. 

To  those  who  are  as  fuird  of  this  delicious  vegeta- 
ble as  we  are,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  acceptable, 
to  know  how  it  may  be  bruoght  to  early  perfection. — 
In  this  climate,  sowed  in  open  ground  at  the  usual 
season  of  sowing  seeds,  it  ripens  not  till  Septenjber, 
nur  even  then  if  tire  season  pruves  cold.  To  have  the 
fruit  in  perltjcion,  at  least  two  months  earlier,  during 
the  warm  part  of  the  Siason,»hen  it  is  the  most 
grateful  lo  the  taste  and  most  wholesome,  is  no  unim- 
porlant  desideratum.  The  past  season  I  had  ripe  to- 
matoes at  the  fourth  of  July,  and  an  abundant  supply 
for  iny  table  the  rest  of  the  summer.  The  mode  I 
practice  is  this:  in  the  monih  of  January  or  February, 
I  sow  a  small  quantity  of  the  seed  in  a  box,  which  I 
place  in  the  wirrdow  in  my  kitchen,  taking  the  same 
care  of  the  plants  when  ihey  come  up  that  I  would 
of  a  green  house  plant,  to  guard  them  against  being 
fruzen:  They  here  grow  till  the  month  of  ftlarch  or 
April,  when  they  are  transplanted  into  a  hot  bed,  a 
part  of  them  to  remain  to  produce  the  earliest  fruit, 
and  a  pari  lo  be  again  transplanted  in  the  open  ground, 
when  the  season  becomes  sulTiciently  warm,  to  pro- 
duce a  succession.  In  this  way  I  never  fail  to  have 
abundance  of  this  wholesome  and  delicious  vegetable, 
ripe  and  in  fine  perfection,  at  that  part  of  the  season 
when  i;  is  mirst  desirable.  Those  who  have  green 
houses  might  in  this  way  have  Ihe  plants  growing  all 
winter  in  pots,  which,  early  in  the  spring  taken  out 
of  the  pots  with  the  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots  un- 
broken, and  planted  in  a  hot  bed,  would  produce  ripe 
fruit  by  the  beginning  of  June.  They  would  well 
repay  this  extra  care  and  trouble.  VV.  W.  B. 


]yiiscx}i.i.Ai7x:ous. 


(From«thc  House  Servant's  Directory.) 
CLEANING  KNIVES. 

This  is  another  branch  of  work  that  requires  the 
greatest  caie  and  attention,  as  your  best  knives  gene- 
rally have  lo  bear  the  inspectiun  of  a  number  of  taste- 
ful eyes  during  the  course  of  dinner.  Every  servant 
should  see  that  he  has  proper  utensils  to  do  his  work 
with,  as  you  cannot  expect  to  do  your  work  in  proper 
order,  if  you  have  not  the  means  to  accomplish  it 
with.  How  many  good  things  are  spoilt  through 
bad  management  of  the  man,  and  ihe  want  of  conve- 
nient tools  to  work  with.  Now,  in  order  to  clean 
knives  and  forks  well,  you  must  get  you  a  soft  pine 
plank  or  board:  let  it  be  free  from  knots,  and  about  sis 


feet  long;  have  feet  or  slanders  under  it,  so  as  to  raiso 
it  exactly  to  the  height  of  your  hips,  as  this  is  the 
pruportiun  for  you  to  bear  a  regular  pressure  on  your 
knives;  then  have  you  a  gooii  soft  liristol  brick,  and 
rub  it  a  few  times  up  and  down  your  board,  then  lake 
a  knife  in  each  hand  and  stand  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  board,  wiih  the  backs  of  the  knives  towards  the 
jralms  of  your  hands,  then  expand  your  arms,  keeping 
the  bludes  level  on  the  board,  with  a  quick  motion 
draw  your  hands  to  and  from  you,  frequently  looking 
at  the  srde  you  are  scouring,  to  see  when  clean.  Do 
not  lean  too  heavy  on  the  blades  for  fear  of  breaking 
them.  In  this  mode  you  will  soon  grow  tractable, 
arrd  will  shortly  be  able  to  clean  two  dozen  where  you 
Would  only  clean  one  di.zjn  by  taking  one  knife  at  a 
lime,  and  scouring  it  wiih  your  one  hand.  A  good 
set  of  knives  is  a  valuable  thing,  and  soon  spoiled  if 
not  pruperly  taken  care  of  by  the  man  who  has  the 
charge  uf  Ihem.  There  is  no  branch  of  a  servant's 
business  that  will  gain  mure  credit  for  him,  from  la- 
dies of  taste,  than  keeping  his  knives  and  forks  ia 
primo  bono;  as  they  liave  many  spectators. 


DIRECTIONS    FOR  CLEANING    STEEL   FORKS. 

The  best  method  of  cleaning  steel  forks,  is  to  have 
a  deep  box  or  a  small  keg,  the  latter  is  preferable;  fill 
it  with  fine  sand  and  chopped  hay  orstraw;  either  will 
answer  the  purpose.  To  do  this  perfectly,  pit 
some  of  your  hay  into  the  bottom  of  your  keg, 
then  put  in  some  sand,  and  so  on,  until  it  is  quite  full, 
then. press  it  close  down,  and  wet  it  with  water,  to 
keep  it  damp,  as  it  will  have  mure  effect  in  taking 
the  black  from  uff  the  prongs,  as  forks  often  are  very 
black  and  hard  to  clean,  after  having  been  used  in 
acids,  &c. 

When  you  clean  them,  take  two  in  each  hand,  and 
stab  them  several  limes  in  the  sand,  and  so  on,  until 
you  have  them  all  done;  then  have  an  old  hard  brush 
for  the  purpose  of  brushing  the  sand  from  between 
the  prongs;  likewise  have  a  piece  of  buckskin,  or  an 
old  glove,  to  polish  them  off  with.  This  is  the  true 
and  best  method  of  cleaning  steel  forks. 

Now  I  shall  give  you  directions  for  cleaning  the 
handles  of  your  knives  and  forks, aftei  the  blades  and 
prongs  have  all  been  cleaned.  In  lire  first  place  lake 
a  towel  and  imn.erse  it  in  water,  then  wring  it  out  all 
but  dry;  hold  this  towel  in  your  right  hand,  wiih  a 
dry  knife  towel  in  Ihe  left,  to  wipe  the  blade.  \Vhen 
you  have  them  all  done,  then  give  them  alight  rub 
over  with  a  dry  towel,  including  handles,  &c.  Should 
you  have  silver  knives,  you  may  clean  them  with 
a  little  gin  and  whiting-  mixed  together,  and  rubbed 
over  the  handles  when  dry;  if  the  handles  be  fluted, 
you  must  brush  them  with  your  plate  brush,  and  po- 
lish with  your  shamois,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced, 
shammy  leather. 

My  young  friend,  T  have  always  been  thus  particu- 
lar about  my  knives  and  forks,  because  they  are  things 
that,  from  the  appearance  of  which,  not  only  the 
laiiy  and  gentleman  of  the  family,  but  every  one  that 
sits  down  at  table,  forms  an  opitiion  of  the  cleanliness 
and  good  management  of  the  servant  to  whose  care 
Ihey  are  intrusted;  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  you  may 
gain  the  same  approbation. 


Why  are  white  hats  and  dresses  wore  in  summer? 

Because  dark  colors  absorb  most  heat,  white  there- 
fore, repels  most  heat,  and  is  cool  r  wear.  A  white 
dress  in  winler  is  good,  because  it  radiates  or  receives 
lillle  heat.  Polar  animals  have  generally  light  furs. 
White  horses  are  both  less  heated  in  the  sun,  and  less 
chilled  in  winter,  than  those  of  darker  hues. 


The  whole  quantity  of  rain  w-hich  has  fallen, 
during  the  last  24  years,  is  800,503  inches.  The 
average  of  the  23  years,  ending  with  183-2,  was  36, 
172  inches;  the  depth  of  rain  which  fell  in  1833, 
was  48,520  inches. 
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B^aXiTzaiOBi:  PRICES  cuhhent. 


From  the  Baltimore  American,  Feb.  25. 

FLOUR. — Tlie  marliet  continues  exce-sivcly  dull.— 
The  wagon  price  of  Hoivard  street  Flour  has  experi. 
enced  a  decline— most  of  the  dealers  receiving  their 
supplies  at  §4  50.  We  hoar  of  no  sales  from  stores  ex- 
cept in  trilling  lots  to  bakers,  for  town  use.  There 
are  no  sales  of  City  Mills  Flour. 

GRAIN.— For  a  parcel  of  good  red  wheat,  afloat  to- 
day, 90  cents  has  been  the  highest  offer  made.  Sales 
of  prime  white  corn  to-day  forsliipment,at63  a  53 i  els. 
and  of  yellow  at  33  cents.  A  cargo  of  good  oats  was 
sold  to-day  at  35  cents.  Cloversecd  has  declined  a 
shade;  sales  of  good  have  been  made  from  stores  at 
$4  13,  but  that  price  can  scarcely  be  realized  to  day. 
The  wagon  price  of  good  is  $4  25. 

SEASONABLE  ADVERTI.SEMKNI'. 
I  am  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  GARDE.V  SEF.DS 

in  great  rariety,  and  of  the  best  quality;  all  of  new 

and  fresh  stock  just  opened.     .Also, 
TALL   MEADOW  OAT  Grass  Seed,  of  the  growth  of 

1833,  at  j(2  50  per  bushel. 
RED  TOl'  or  HERDS  Grass  Seed  ditto  ditto  at  Jl  25. 
F.NGLISII     POTATO    OATS,    C«eighing   44  lbs.   per 

bushel,)  at  §2  50. 
LUCERNE,  at  37'. 

WHITE  DUTCH  CLOVER,  »t  37i  cts. 
Fine  English  LAWN  GRASS  at  25cts   per  quart. 
MORUS  MULTICAULIS,  at  50  cts.  each   or  $5  00  per 

dozen. 
BUFFALO  BERRY   trees,  at  §1  OO  each. 
GOOSEBERRY  PLANTS  of  the  finest  varieties,  with 

names,  at  31\  cts.  each,  or  ^4  00  per  dozen. 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS  of  the   true   Antwerp  tariety, 

red  and  white,  at  25  cts.  each,  or  S-  50  pur  dozen. 

.^Iso,  those  of  the  common   red  kind,  bearing  very 

good   fruit,    12i   cts.   each,  or  Jl  00  per  dozen,  or 

56  25  per  hundred. 
CURRANTS,   large  red  Dutch,  at  p  00  per  dozpti. 
GRAPE    VINES  in    great   variety,    chiclly   native   or 

American  kinds,  viz:  Isabella,  Herbemonl's  Madeira, 

Citawba,  and  White  Scuppernong,   at  STJ  cts.  each, 

or  fS  per  dozen. — Other  kinds  procured  to  order. 

Cuttings  in  great  variety  at  SO  cts.  per  dozen. 
DAHLIA   ROOTS.— A  few  line  roots  at  Socts.  to  Jl  00 

each;  and  seeds  of  the   finest  double  varieties,   at 

iOcti.  per  hundred.     .\lso, 
FLOWER  SEEDS  in   great   variety.— Fifty  kinds  for 

$2  23;  and  one  hundred  kinds  for  $4  00.       n 
And  generally  all  articles  in  the  seed  line  as  n?i,al. 
1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
.Imcriean  Farmer  Eitablhhment. 


FRESH  GARDF.N  SEEDS— NEW  STOCK. 
The  subscriber  has  now  completed  the  gathering  to- 
gether, from  various  sources,  of  a  very  extensive  and 
complete  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  which  lie 
ventures  to  recommend  to  his  customers  and  the  pub- 
lic as  good  in  every  respect.  He  is  prepared  to  execute 
orders  either  for  dealers  or  families  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable  rates  at  whichTir.'f  rale  articles  can  be  obtained. 
AGENCY. — He  also  acts  as  agent  for  the  procure- 
ment of  CLOVERSEED  and  various  GRASS  SEEDS 
whenever  he  has  them  not  in  store;  also  Agricul- 
tural lMPLE\n;NTS,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  GRAPEVINES,  &c.  Orders  for  these  ought 
to  be  sent  immediately,  accompanied  by  either  cash, 
or  directions  to  draw  for  it  when  the  articles  are  ship- 
ped. He  also  attends  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
CATTLE  and  other  domestic  animals. 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


FARMER'S  REPOSITORY, 

Ao.  26  Pratt  st.ielween  Hanover  and  Charles  strec! a. 
The  proprietor  offers  the  following  articles  for  sale, 
which  lie  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any  articles  of 
the  kind  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  on  as 
reasonable  terms,  viz:  Gideon  Davis's  Improved  Patent 
ploughs  of  all  sizes,  from  a  small  6  inch  seed  plough, 
to  the  largest  size,  three  hor-c  plough  with  wrought 
and  cast  shares,  various  sizes,  of  common  barshare 
and  coulter  ploughs,  «illi  the  most  approved  mold 
boards — Freeborn  and  Hitchcock,  (New  York)  ploughs. 
Cleczy's  Improved  Scottish  ploughs.  Crane's  Pittsburg 
ploughs,  and  self-fharpening  ploughs. 

All  repairs  done  at  the  shorti-t  nolice,  and  all  kinds 
of  plough  castings  kept  constantly  on  hnd  for  sale,  also 
all  kinds  of  machinery  eastings  will  be  furnished  to 
order  from  Messrs.  Hammond  and  Duvall's  Foundry, 
wheat  fans  of  the  most  improved  models— my  patent 
Cylindrical  Straw  cutters,  sizes  11  inch,  13  inch,  15 
and  20  inch,  this  machine  being  my  own  invention 
which  cost  me  much  time  and  expense,  great  exertion 
will  be  used  by  me  to  maiiilaiii  the  high  reputation  it 
has  gained — Fox  and  Borland's  Spring  Concave  Thresh- 
ing Machines,  price  $80  exclusive  of  horse  power- 
Ambler's  Hand  Mill  for  Cracking  Corn  for  stock,  cash 
price  $20,  common  Dutch  CuttinT  Coxes,  and  Evan's 
half  patent  Straw  Culteri,  Corn  Shellers,  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Swingle  Trees,  Trace  Chains,  Cradle  and 
Crass  Scythes,  Grain  Cradles,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  Patent 
Steel  Hay  and  .Manure  Forks,  Sp.ides  and  Shovels, 
Picks,  Mattocks,  &c.  It  is  his  object  to  keep  every  use- 
ful Implement  for  farming  and  gardening.  And  also  a 
general  assortment  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 

Just  received  an  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Lan- 
drcth's  celebrated  Garden  Seeds,  which  are  ready  for 
delivery. 

Orders  will  be  received  for  Fruit  Trees  from  the 
Nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth's,  Samuel  Reeve, 
and  Samuel  Gray,  all  of  which  have  gained  a  high  re- 
putation in  their  profession.  All  orders  will  meet 
prompt  and  careful  attention,  and  a  discount  made  on 
cash  sales  for  all  farming  utensils,  and  a  very  liberal 
discount  to  wholesale  purchasers. 

N.  B.  '0  doz.  superior  Scythe  Snaths,  at  wholesale 
and  retail.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

Feb.  23. 

A  CARD. 

I  am  well  prepared  to  serve  my  customers  and 
friends  with  all  arlicies  in  the  Seed,  Implement,  and 
Domestic  Animal  line — also  with  all  kinds  of  trees, 
plants,  &c.  Orders  should  be  sent  immedialely,  and  all 
those  for  Clover,  and  Grass  Seeds,  and  for  Implements, 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash  or  an  order  to  draw, 
on  delivery  of  the  articles.  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


WANTS  A  S1TUATI0.\. 

A  single  man  wants  a  situation  as  a  farmer  or  mana- 
ger to  an  estate,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
branches  of  farming,  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  draining,  ditching,  &c.  would  prefer  a  situ- 
lion  where  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  can  be  raised. 

For  further  information  apply  at  this  office. 

Baltimore,  January  24,  1934. 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 
Thia  bull,    15    months   oM,   seven-eighths   Durham 
Shorthorn,  may  be  had  lor  $100,  from 

I.I.  HITCHCOCK. 


NOTICE. 

I  will  sell  my  farm  on  South  river,  at  private  sale. 
It  contains  upwards  of  a  THOUSAND  ACRES,  and 
possesses  more  advantages  than  most  farms.  Any  in- 
formation which  may  be  required  will  be  afforded  to 
those  who  will  call  upon  meat  my  residence  in  this 
city,  where  1  am  always  to  be  found. 

RICHARD  IIARWQOD,  of  Thos. 

Annapolis,  Feb.  12,  1834. 

FRUIT  TREES. 
All  orders  for  Fruit  Trees,  will   be   executed  with 
exactness  and  promptitude,  at  this  Establishment. 

We  have  no  nursery  of  our  own  yet  forward  enough 
to  sell  from,  but,  we  think  we  know  where  to  get 
trees  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  also,  where  to  not  get 
them.  We  charge  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  of  orders,  at  the  nursery  prices.  This  is  the 
season  for  transplanting,  and  we  remind  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends,  that  wo  are  ready  to  serve  them. 
1.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
.^nifrican  Farmer  Eslablisliment. 

POINTER  PUPPIES. 

I  have  for  sale,  four  male  and  three  female  Pointer 
Puppies  littered  22d  November,  they  are  of  the  very 
best  blood,  and  are  all  most  beautifully  formed,  and 
marked,  being  white  with  liver  spots.  Price  JJIO  each, 
deliverable  assoon  as  they  shall  be  weaned,  say  lOth 
of  January.  I.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICES  OF  TREES,  &c. 

WILLIAM  PRINCE  &  SONS,  have  determined,  in 
consequence  of  the  pecuniary  pressure,  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  a  great  variety  of  Trees  and  Plants,  where 
orders  are  sent  for  a  considerable  amount,  and  all  per- 
sons who  desire  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs   and   Plants,    Green-house   Trees   and   Plants, 
splendid  Dahlias  or  Seeds,  will, on  applying  to  them  di- 
rect,  by  mail,  with   a   list  of  the  articles  wanted,  be 
promptly   furnished,  with   a  printed  sheet  explaining 
the  reduced  rates.     The  Chinese  mulberry  or  Morus 
mullicaulis,  are  now  reduced   to  J25  per  hundred;  and 
§4  50  per  dozen;    Apple  Trees  in  great  variety  g20  to 
$25  per  hundred.  Pears  $37  60  per  hundred,  and  extra 
large  do.  50  cents  each,  and  fifty  thousand  are  two, 
three  and  four  years  grafted;  Peaches  §20  to  $25  per 
hundred;    large   Orange    Quinces   §30    per   hundred; 
English  and  Spanish  Filberts  $25  per  hundred;  Goose- 
berries, finest  Lancashire   varieties,  §20  per  hundred, 
and   larg:e  Scotch   varieties,   §IS   per  hundred;    largo 
red,  white  and  black  English  Currants  §16  per  hundred; 
Isabella  Grapes,  three  years  old  vines  §25  per  hundred; 
and  two  years  do  §20  per  hundred;  Catawba,  Alexander, 
Winne,  York  Claret,  York  .Madeira  and  Scuppernong 
$25  per  hundred;  Hcrbemont's  Madeira,  Troy  and  El- 
sinburg,  §30  per  hundred;  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling 
§35  per  hundred.     The   collection  of  choice  European 
Grapes  is  unrivalled;  Chinese  Ailanthus  four  feet  high 
§4  50  per  dozen,  and  larger  size  in  proportion.  A  reduc- 
tion is  made  on  a  great  many  kinds  of  Roses,  Pa;onie3, 
Chrysanthemums,  &c.;  double  Dahlias  of  such  fine  as- 
sorted kinds  as  have  been  most  increased  will  be  sup- 
plied at  §3,  §4  50  and  §6  per  dozen,  according  to  ex- 
cellence, and  selected  by  ourselves.     The  roots  can  be 
safely  sent  to  any   distance.      The   new  varieties  of 
Flemish  and  English  pears  having  been  early  introduced 
by  us,  and  greatly  increased,  the  prices  of  the  greater 
part   have  been  reduced,  and  the  trees  are  mostly  of 
fine  size  and  three  years  engrafted.     The  Ornamental 
Trees  and   Shrubs  of  most  kinds  are  large  and  thrifty, 
and   of   double  or   treble  the   value   of  smaller  ones, 
which  is  a  most  decided  advantage,  being  again  of  se- 
veral years  in  embellishment. 
Linnacm  Botanic  Garden  and  Jiurseries, 

Flushing,  Feb.  10,  1834.  2t. 
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1.  Price  five  dollars  per  annum:  due  at  the  middle  of  each 
year  of  subscription,  provided  that  no  balance  of  a  former 
year  remain  unpaid. 

2.  The  manner  of  payment  which  is  preferable  to  any  other 
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B.iNK  notes;  and  to  obviate  all  objection  to  this  mode,  the 
publisher  assumes  the  risk. 

3.  Subscriptions  are  always  charged  BTJ  the  tear,  and 
never  for  a  shorter  term.  When  once  sent  to  a  subscriber, 
the  paper  will  not  be  discontinued  (ctcapt  at  the  discretion 
of  the  publisher)  without  a  special  order,  on  receipt  of  which, 
a  discontinuance  will  be  entered,  to  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  current  year  of  subscription. 

4.  Price  of  advertising. — One  dollar  per  square,  and  ia 
the  same  proportion  for  more  than  a  square,  or  more  than  one 
insertion. 


^^  Direction  of  Letters. — Address  all  bcsinesi  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Printed  by  J.D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streetf. 
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Baltimore,  Friuav,  March  7,  1834. 

TREATMENT  OF  LAND. 

Margartlln,  York  Co.  } 
Mr.  Hitchcock:  ftb.  '2S,  1S34.      J 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer,  a 
subscriber  aaUs  infor[iiatiun  respeciing  the  trcalment 
of  land,  &c.  As  ihe  climate  in  which  he  le.-ideg, 
differs  malerially  fruin  that  which  I  have  been  acous 
turned  to,  and  as  I  am  unacquainted  with  tiie  rotation 
of  crops,  and  mode  of  cullure  pursued  in  the  South, 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  information  I  can  give 
will  be  of  service  to  him.  Bui  upon  reading-  his 
communica'.ion,  it  occurred  to  me  tliat  if  the  corn  crop 
succeeded  the  cotton,  grass  seed  might  be  advanta- 
geously sown  among  the  corn,  after  it  had  been  work- 
ed the  last  time. 

An  experiment  of  this  kind  was  made  very  success- 
fully by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  sowed  red  clover 
among  his  corn  after  going  through  with  the  cultiva- 
tor the  last  time,  the  seed  was  protected  from  tlie  heat 
of  the  sun  by  the  corn,  it  consequently  vegetated 
very  soon,  and  after  the  corn  was  cut  off,  there  was  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  clover,  which  afforded  tine  pas- 
ture for  several  successive  seasons.  The  red  clover  is 
an  e.\cellenl  manure,  I  have  raised  a  fine  crop  of 
wheat,  by  ploughing  in  the  second  growth  after  har- 
vest, it  is  probable  it  may  not  suit  the  climate  or  soil 
of  your  subscriber,  if  so  there  may  be  other  grass  more 
congenial  to  it,  which  would  answer  the  same  end. 

Oats  is  a  very  great  exhauster  of  the  soil. 

And,  with  regaid  to  the  straw  cutter;  1  have  had 
in  use  for  four  ur  five  years,  one  of  Eastman's  Cylin- 
drical Straw  Cutters,  which  answers  a  very  valuable 
purpose;  and  if  those  made  by  Sinclair  &  Moore,  are 
of  the  same  kind  and  equally  well  made,  I  could  re- 
commend them  to  any  person  having  use  for  the  arti- 
cle. Yours,  Sic.  S. 


CORN  BREAD. 

Mr.  Hitchcock:  Virginia,  Feb.  21,  1S34. 

Sir, — As  recipes  for  making  different  kinds  of 
bread  are  occasionally  published  in  the  Farmer,  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  deemed  obtrusive  in  me  (o  men- 
tion a  way  of  making  corn  bread,  which,  if  properly 
done,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  esteemed. 

Take  one  quart  of  corn  flour,  one  half  spoonful  of 
lard,  half  a  spoonful  of  salt,  two  spoonfuls  of  yest,  and 
warm  water  sufficient  to  make  a  batter  that  will  drop 
freely  out  of  the  spoon.  Set  it  in  a  pitcher  or  other 
Tessel  by  the  fire  to  keep  moderately  warm.  It  will 
become  very  light  in  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  should  be 
baked  in  a  Dutch  oven  or  spider,  at  the  same  time 
greasing  the  oven  well.  A  cooking  stove  will  answer 
equally  well.  The  bread  will  be  soft  and  spongy  if 
properly  managed,  and  greatly  superior  to  what  is 
termed  pone.  It  should  be  served  liot  for  breakfast  or 
supper. 

In  order  to  have  good  bread  it  is  very  necessary  to 
have  good  meal.  It  should  not  be  ground  too  fine,  tor 
that  will  make  the  bread  clammy  and  unwholesome. 
There  is  also  great  choice  in  the  kind  of  corn,  'i'he 
best  J  have  ever  seen  for  family  use,  is  what  we  call 
in  Virginia  hominy  corn.  The  grain  is  white,  very 
flinty  and  clear,  sometimes  almost  transparent.  It 
makes  a  richer  bread  than  the  softer  varieties  of  the 
species. 

IRRIGATION  IN  INDIA. 
Mr.  Hitcbooce: 

Amongst  my  memoranda  I  find  two  notices,  which 
relate  to  two  of  the  greatest  works  in  India,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  If  there  is  one  circum- 
stance more  than  another  that  contributed  to  the  won- 
derful wealth  of  that  country,  it  was  this  feature  in 
its  agriculture. 
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People  accustomed  to  northern  agriculture  are  not 
able  to  appreciate  the  wonder-working  effects  of  this 
mode  of  multiplying  the  products  of  the  earth.  India 
is  rapidly  declining  in  civilization,  and  the  memory  of 
these  works  must  soon  perish.  Although  America  is 
not  sufliciently  populous  tu  undertake  such,  its  march 
in  power,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  multiplies 
mankind  and  wealth,  leads  one  tj  imagine  that  it  will 
soon  be  in  a  condition  to  imitate  every  thing  that  the 
ancients  have  done  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  One 
cannot  help  feeling  great  raorlitication  that  these 
works  have  been  performed  by  a  people  which  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  barbarous,  while 
ihe  more  enlightened  governments  of  modern  limes 
have  allowed  them  to  decay. 

"The  following  anecdote  does  honor  to  the  beneficent 
spirit  of  British  sway.  Having  stated  that  the  Per- 
sian governor  of  Khaiidahar,  named  Ali  iMurdan  Khan, 
amas=ed  a  fortune  so  immense  that  it  was  supposed  he 
possessed  the  philosopher's  stone;  Col.  Filzclareuce* 
presumes  that  his  wealth  was  accumulated  by  the  lor- 
luation  ol  a  canal,  not  for  navigation,  but  for  irrigating 
asierile  tract  of  ground  between  Pauiput  and  Delhi. 

"This  noble  canal  was  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  south;  the  water  which  flowed  through 
it  being  taken  from  the  Jumna,  ninety  miles  above 
Delhi,  and  rejoining  that  river  nine  miles  below  the 
city.  The  natives  call  it  Nehur  Beliisht,or  the  river 
ot  Paradise;  sometimes  the  sea  of  fertility.  The  re- 
venue of  the  country  through  which  it  flowed  was 
Iburleen  lacs,  but  having  been  neglected  and  choked 
up  for  one  hundred  years,  by  the  political  convulsions 
su  prevalent  in  this  region,  after  tlie  death  ot  Aurung- 
zebe,  it  does  not  now  amount  to  more  than  one  lac. 
Beyond  its  efl'ects  in  Agriculture,  it  was  of  extra- 
ordinary consequence  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Delhi.  The  water  of  the  Jumna,  and  of  the  wells 
which  they  are  now  obliged  to  drink,  is  so  much  im- 
pregnated with  natron,  otherwise  called  soda,  as  to 
prove  at  times  very  injurious.  The  point  of  the  river 
from  which  the  canal  is  taken,  is  a  great  distance 
from  that  portion  of  the  country  in  which  the  natron 
is  so  abundant,  and  there  was  a  cut  made  from  it  to 
supply  the  city  with  wholesome  water.  There  could 
not,  therefore,  be  an  act  of  more  true  beneficence  than 
the  restoration  of  this  caual;  and  so  it  appeared  to  the 
present  governoi-general,  who  decided  on  the  under- 
taking: and  the  work  is  now  in  actual  operation,  under 
the  superintendence  and  direction  of  Lieutenant  Rod- 
ney Blane,  of  the  Bengal  engineers,  whom  Lord  Has- 
tings selected  for  this  duty,  on  account  of  the  charac- 
ter he  had  acquired  in  the  scientific  pursuits  of  his 
profession.  There  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  expense 
of  this  work  will  be  compensated  many  fold,  not  only 
by  the  general  improvement,  but  by  the  tolls  taken 
lor  water  which  passes  by  sluices  in  the  banks  of  the 
canal  into  innumerable  channels  lo  water  the  country 
on  both  sides,  which  will  bring  back  the  population 
and  restore  fertility  to  considerably  above  a  million  of 
aeres." 

The  following  is  from  Elphinston's  Account  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Caubul: 

"I  have  now  enumerated  all  the  products  of  hus- 
bandry in  Afghaunistaun,of  which  I  have  information; 
but  it  is  certain  that  I  have  made  omissions,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  I  may  have  overlooked 
some  very  common  objects  of  cultivation.  1  shall 
now  endeavor  to  explain  the  system  of  farming,  by 
which  the  crops  are  raised;  but  the  great  importance 
of  water  lo  success  in  tillage,  renders  it  necessary  Ihat 
I  should  first  explain  how  that  is  obtained. 

"The  most  general  mode  of  irrigation  is  from 
streams;  the  water  of  which  is  sometimes  merely 
turned  upon  the  fields,  but  oftener  is  carried  to  them 
by  little  canals.  It  is  diverted  into  those  channels  by 
dams,  which,  in  small  rivulets,  cross  the  bed,  and  are 
swept  away  in  the  season  when  the  water  rises.  In 
large  rivers,  a  partial  embankment  is  made  on  one 


side,  which  extend^  for  a  certain  distance  into  the 
current,  and  which,  though  it  does  not  entirely  inter- 
rupt the  stream,  yet  forces  a  part  of  it  into  the  canal. 
From  the  canal,  smaller  water-courses  are  drawn  off 
to  the  fields,  which  are  bounded  by  little  banks  raised 
oil  purpose  to  retain  the  water. 

"The  next  contrivance  for  obtaining  water  is  the 
sort  of  conduit  which  is  called  a  cauraiz  or  cahreez. 
It  is  knoivn  by  the  same  name  in  Persia;  but  is  there 
more  frequently  called  a  kaunaut.  It  is  thus  made: 
The  spot  where  the  water  is  lo  issue,  must  always  be 
at  Ihe  foot  of  a  slope  extending  to  a  hill;  and  the 
ground  must  be  examined,  to  ascertain  whether  there 
are  springs,  and  in  what  direction  they  lie.  Whea 
the  spot  is  fi.Ked,  a  very  shallow  well  is  sunk,  and 
another  of  greater  depth  is  made  at  some  distance  op 
the  slope.  A  succession  of  wells  is  made  in  this  man- 
ner, and  connected  by  a  subterraneous  passage  from 
well  to  well.  The  wells  increase  in  depth  as  the 
ground  ascends;  but  are  so  managed,  that  the  passage 
which  connects  them  has  a  declivity  towards  the  plain. 
Many  springs  are  discovered  during  this  process,  but 
the  workmnn  stops  them  up,  that  they  may  not  in- 
terrupt his  operations,  until  he  has  finished  the  last 
well,  when  he  opens  the  springs;  and  the  water  rushes 
through  the  channel,  rises  in  the  wells  to  the  height 
of  its  source,  and  is  poured  out  from  the  lowest  into 
a  water-course,  which  conducts  it  over  the  fields. 
When  the  cauraiz  is  once  completed,  the  wells  are  of 
no  further  use,  except  to  allow  a  man  to  descend  occa- 
sionally to  clear  out  the  channel.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  wells  varies  from  ten  yards  to  one  hundred. 
It  is  usually  about  fifty.  The  dimensions  of  the  chan- 
nel are  generally  no  more  than  are  necessary  to  allow 
the  maker  to  work,  but  some  are  much  larger.  I  have 
heard  of  a  cauraiz  near  Subzewaur,  in  Persian  Kho- 
rassaun,  through  which  a  horseman  might  ride  veith 
his  lance  over  his  shoulder.  The  number  of  wells, 
and,  consequently,  the  length  of  the  cauraiz,  depend 
on  the  number  of  springs  met  with,  as  the  chain  is 
generally  continued,  either  till  water  enough  has  been 
obtained,  or  till  the  wells  become  so  deep  as  to  render 
it  inconvenient  to  proceed.  I  have  heard  of  various 
lengths,  from  two  miles  to  thirty-six,  but  I  should 
suppose  the  usual  length  was  under  Ihe  lowest  of 
those  measures. 

"It  may  be  supposed  that  the  expense  of  so  laborious 
a  structure  must  be  great,  but  the  rich  are  fond  of 
laying  out  their  money  on  those  means  of  bringing 
waste  land  into  cultivation,  and  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common for  the  poor  lo  associate  to  make  a  cauraiz, 
and  to  divide  the  land  which  it  irrigates  among  them. 
"Cauraizes  are  very  common  in  all  the  west  of  the 
country,  and  their  numbers  are  on  the  increase.  I 
know  but  of  one  on  the  east  of  the  range  of  Solimaun, 
which  is  at  Tuttore  in  Damaun.  They  are  in  use 
over  all  Persia, as  they  have  been  in  Toorkislaun,but 
ihey  are  now  neglected  in  the  latter  country.  Even 
their  name  is  unknown  in  India." 


•  See  his  Journal  of  a  route  across  India. 


Domestic  silk  handkerchiefs,  the  product  of  the  na- 
tive mulberry,  have  been  manufactured  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  which  arc  said  to  exceed  the  imported  ones 
in  duiability,  as  three  to  one.  The  workmanship, 
which  was  superinlended  by  Mr.  Roe  of  that  place, 
is  highly  creditable  to  him  and  the  others  connected 
with  it;  and  the  appearance  is  very  pleasing,  the  arti- 
cle being  of  the  natural  color  of  the  silk. 


Recipe  for  Scarlet  Fever. — A  very  simple  remedy, 
says  a  correspondent,  for  this  dreadful  disorder,  is  now 
using  ill  this  city  with  good  effect.  It  is  merely  a 
mixture  of  Cayenne  pepper,  salt  and  vinegar,  used  as 
a  gargle.— A".  F.  Com.  Adv. 


The  Lynn  Tribune  recommends  shoemaker's  wax 
as  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  rheumatism.  Put  two 
or  three  pieces,  about  the  size  of  the  thumb,  on  the 
hollow  of  (he  foot,  and  the  cure  is  certain. 
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AORZCUI.TURE. 


(From  the  Farmers'  Kegister.) 
ON  THE  USE  OF  MARINE  MANURES. 

IVeslmoreland  Co.  fa.  Dec.  16,  1S33. 

It  has  often  been  to  me  a  subject  of  surprise,  that 
Ihe  various  substances  abounding  on  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries,  and  which,  fur  the 
want  of  a  generic  name,  I  shall  class  under  the  ^'e- 
neral  head  of  marine  manures,  have  attracted  so  liiile 
attention  in  Virginia.  Whilst  our  more  enterprizing 
and  industrious  neighbors  of  Maryland,  have  by  the 
liberal  use  of  these  means,  been  converting  a  barren 
and  exhausted  soil  into  fertile  and  productive  fields, 
the  farmers  of  Eastern  Virginia,  witli  the  most  abun- 
dant resources  within  their  reach,  seem  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  their  value,  or  indifferent 
about  their  application.  I  deem  it  not  amiss,  there- 
fore, to  call  the  attention  of  the  larmers  on  tidewater 
to  the  value  of  these  resources,  by  coinmunicating  lor 
your  Register,  though  in  a  ha.-ty  niid  imperfect  man- 
ner, my  e.vperimenls  and  reflections  on  this  interest- 
ing subjecl. 

Under  the  head  of  marine  manures,  I  shall  em- 
brace, in  the  order  of  their  respective  values,  sea 
weed,  {■lU^u  Marina.)  or  sea  ware,  as  it  is  called  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland;  Indian  bank  shells, 
oyster  shell  lime,  and  marsh  mud. 

About  two  years  ago,  finding  it  utterly  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  improve  a  large  and  exhausted  farm,  by  the 
unaided  resources  of  Ihe  stable  and  larm  yard,  I  de- 
termined to  look  out  for  some  other  means  of  improve- 
luent.  I  accordingly  commenced,  on  my  Potomac 
farm,  vigorous  and  extensive  operations,  with  the 
marine  manures  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  commit- 
ed  a  fatal  error,  however,  at  the  outset,  in  adhering  to 
the  ruinous  three  shift  system,  without  the  aid  of  arti- 
ficial grasses;  upon  which,  I  verily  believe,  no  great  or 
permanent  improvement  can  be  effected,  with  any 
thing  short  of  a  mountain  of  stuble  manure,  and 
hands  and  teams  without  limit,  to  apply  it.  It  is 
true,  that  upon  this  system,  by  great  attention,  and 
the  regular  application  of  all  the  fertilizing  means 
within  the  reach  of  our  tidewater  farms,  crops  may 
be  considerably  increased,  and  the  land  gradually  ini. 
proved:  but  let  this  great  attention  be  in  the  least  re- 
mitted, and  the  diminished  returns  of  the  farm  will 
soon  demonstrate  the  deterioration  of  the  land.  I  have 
since  adopted  the  four  field  rotation,  with  a  standing 
pasture,  and  the  extensive  cultivation  of  clover;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  soon  reap  the  reward  of  my 
labor,  in  the  increase  of  my  crops,  and  the  permanent 
improvement  of  my  land. 

I  soon  found  in  the  application  of  manures,  that  no 
great  reliance  could  be  jilaccd  on  the  occasional  ser- 
vices of  the  farm  hands  and  teams.  I  therefore  de- 
tailed for  that  exclusive  purpose  a  regular  force,  cim- 
sisting  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  two  small  buys,  just 
large  enough  to  follow  the  carls,  with  two  carts  pro- 
perly constructed,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  oxen. 
With  this  force  exclusively  devmed  to  collecting  and 
caning  out  manure,  I  applied  during  the  hist  year, 
upwards  of  five  thousand  loads.  The  whole  annual 
expense,  including  estimated  wages,  wear  and  tear  of 
carts,  &c.  may  be  fairly  set  down  at  $2u0,  making 
the  manure  cost  about  fire  cents  a  load.  Yet  few  of 
our  farmers  cnn  be  convinced  that  ihey  can  spare  time 
and  labor  for  this  essentia!  opeiation. 

My  farm  borilering  inure  than  a  mile  on  the  Poto- 
mac, affurds  a  fine  opportunity  of  collecting  the  sea 
weed;  and  my  principal  and  most  successful  experi- 
ments have  been  with  this  valuable  manure.  Kor 
nine  mouths  in  the  year,  from  the  1st  of  August  to 
the  1st  of  May,  it  is  in  great  abundance,  and  my 
carts  have  usually  carried  out,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  fifteen  to  thirty  loads  a  day.  During 
the  last  year,  I  applied  to  various  crops  about  three 
thousand  loads  of  this  manure,  and  with  great  ctTect 


upon  all.  My  first  experiment  was  with  corn.  I 
applied  it  at  the  rate  of  about  seventy  loads  to  the 
acre,  in  the  water  furrows  of  a  field  intended  for 
corn  the  next  year,  and  listed  upon  it.  The  effect  on 
the  corn  was  immediate  and  powerful,  doubling,  I  am 
confident,  the  crop  on  the  poorest  and  lightest  parts 
of  the  field,  and  greatly  improving  it  wherever  ap- 
plied. 1  next  applied  it  on  a  piece  of  very  poor  land, 
at  the  same  rate,  and  fallowed  for  wheat,  leaving  in 
the  middle  of  the  lot  a  space  of  two  acres,  unmanured, 
which  had  previously  been  sowed,  as  an  experiment, 
with  cowpeas.  The  whole  was  put  in  wheat  during 
the  first  week  in  September,  1832.  'I'he  wheat  on 
the  manured  land  grew  off  beautifully,  leaving  far 
behind  that  on  the  other  part  of  the  lot.  At  Christ- 
mas it  was  exceedingly  promising,  but  unfortunately 
having  been  sowed  loo  early,  the  fly  in  the  spring 
nearly  destroyed  it.  During  the  same  fall,  1  applied 
the  sea  loeed  as  a  top  dressing  to  the  poorest  parts  of 
my  wheat  and  corn  land;  and  in  parts  of  the  field  I 
had  it  ploughed  in  with  the  wheat.  Both  applica- 
tions produced  most  decided  effects,  the  growth  of 
wheat  being  thick  and  luxuriant  on  land  which  before 
this  manuring  was  not  considered  capable  of  pro- 
ducing wheat  at  all.  The  fatal  mildew,  however,  of 
the  last  summer,  greatly  injured  the  crop,  although 
it  did  not  affect  those  portions  of  the  field,  by  any 
means  as  much,  as  other  parts  to  which  this  manure 
had  not  been  applied. 

My  next  experiment  was  with  oats,  on  which  the 
effect  of  this  manure  was  truly  astonishing.  1  select- 
ed the  poorest  knoll  in  my  field,  bordering  upon  a 
small  stream,  along  the  side  of  which  was  a  strip  of 
land  considered  rich.  I  gave  a  liberal  dressing  to  the 
knoll,  and  left  the  bottom  unmanured,  and  fallowed 
during  winter  for  oats,  which  were  sowed  in  March 
at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  When  I  pre- 
pared this  piece  of  land  for  oats,  an  intelligent  neigh- 
bor and  friend  of  mine  remarked  to  me,  that  if  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  crop  from  it,  he  would  never  after- 
wards doubt  the  efficacy  of  sea  weed. 

We  visited  the  farm  together,  shortly  before  har- 
vest, and  he  expressed  the  greatest  astonishment  at 
the  growth  of  the  oats.  The  line  was  distinctly  visi- 
ble which  marked  the  extent  of  the  manuring;  the 
oats  on  the  poor  knoll  being  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
higher  than  those  on  the  rich  bottom.  I  verily  be- 
lieve 1  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  say  that  the  oats 
were  higher  than  some  of  the  corn  stalks  of  the  crop 
preceding  the  manuring.  I  tried  this  manure  also  as  a 
top  dressing  for  oats  followed  by  clover,  with  decided 
benefit  on  both  crops.  Its  great  efficacy  in  counter- 
acting the  eft'ects  of  drought  is  very  remarkable,  and 
was  strikingly  exhibited  in  my  field  of  corn  during 
the  excessive  drought  of  last  summer.  The  parts 
manured  with  sea  u-ecd  continued  green,  long  after 
the  rest  of  the  field  had  faded,  and  produced  a  tolera- 
ble crop,  notwithstanding  the  great  severity  of  the 
drought.  I  am  now  making  an  application  of  it, 
Ihe  operation  of  which  I  have  yet  to  test.  1  am 
top  dressing  a  field  of  clover  sowed  last  spring, 
that  I  design  to  fallow  for  wheat  next  summer.  I 
have  been  informed  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  who 
witnessed  the  experiment  in  New  Jersey,  that  good 
farmers  in  that  state  purchase  this  manure  on  the  sea 
coast  at  25  cents  a  load,  and  after  caning  it  several 
miles  into  the  interior,  apply  it  with  profit  to  their 
grass  lands.  I  have  little  doubt  that  my  experiment 
will  be  successful. 

In  an  admirable  treatise  on  agriculture  in  the  New 
Edinburgh  EncycUipsedia,*  (to  which,  if  it  has  not 
already  attracted  your  notice,  I  would  beg  leave  to 
direct  your  attention,  as  furnishing  many  valuable 
extracts  for  your  Register,)  the  opinion  is  expressed, 
that  "in  one  respect  sea  weed  is  preferable  to  the  rieh- 

*  15y  lioOert  Brown  of  Marlile,  (Scotland,)  who  was 
a  judicious  and  successful  practical  farmer  on  a  large 
scale,  as  well  as  an  excellent  writer  on  agriculture  in 
general — two  characters  which  unfortunately,  are  sel- 
dom found  combined  in  the  same  person. —  [Ed.  F.  R. 


est  dung,  because  it  does  not  produce  such  a  quautitv 
of  weeds."  1  do  not  know  whether  its  effect  will 
be  so  permanent  or  not,  but  for  a  single  crop,  I  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  in  sufl5cient  quantity  it  is 
equal  to  the  best  stable  maAure. 

The  wonderful  effects  of  this  manure  are  not  to  be 
attributed  so  much  to  the  vegetable  matter  which  it 
contains,  as  lo  the  quantity  of  salts  and  animal  muci- 
lage intermixed  it.  It  is  doubtless  this  animal  mat- 
ter (consisting  of  sea  nettles,  young  shell  fish,  and 
the  spawn  and  faces  of  the  finny  tribe,)  that  pro- 
duces so  striking  an  effect  on  wheat  on  light  lands. 
According  to  the  writer  in  the  Encyclopaedia  lo  whom 
I  have  referred,  it  has  produced  a  wonderful  effect 
on  the  sea  coast  of  England,  imparting  to  light  lands 
sufficient  tenacity  to  produce  wheat  and  to  resist  nn7- 
dew.  I  do  not  know  what  this  manure  would  yield 
on  analysis;  but  I  think  it  probable  a  quantity  of 
gluten  would  be  afforded,  which  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  wheat;  and  this  may  account  for  the  re- 
markable fact  observed  both  here  and  in  England,  that 
it  imparts  to  the  lightest  soils  the  capacity  to  bear 
heavy  crops  of  wheat.  You  may  find  in  the  first 
vol.  of  the  American  Farmer,  an  interesting  letter 
from  Thomas  Griffin,  Esq.  of  Yorktown;  and  in  the 
thirteenth  vol.  of  the  same  work,  a  valuable  commu- 
nication from  an  Eastern  Shore  farmer,  signed 
'■Cornplanter,"  on  the  great  virtues  of  this  manure; 
the  republication  of  these  papers  might  possibly  be  of 
service  by  rousing  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
lethargic  farmers,  to  the  inestimable  value  of  an  arti- 
cle, heretofore  regarded  by  them  as  a  nuisance,  being 
suftered  to  remain  fermenting  and  putrelying  on  the 
shores,  and  infecting  the  atmosphere  with  the  most 
fetid  and  pestilential  odors. 

Most  of  the  farms  on  thePotomac,abound  with  banks 
of  partially  decomposed  oyster  shells,  whether  left 
there  by  the  Indians,  or  brought  to  the  surface  by 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  from  the  former  bed 
of  the  river,  I  leave  to  geologists  to  determine.  I 
have  used  these  shells  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
with  very  manifest  advantage.  They  do  not  act  so 
promptly  or  so  powerfully  as  the  sea  iceed,  but  are 
probably  more  permanent  in  their  efl'ects.  In  combi- 
nation with  sea  weed  and  other  putrescent  manures, 
Ihey  have  all  the  effects  of  marl  in  giving  permanen- 
cy to  the  improvement.  The  late  Mr.  Ellison  Currie 
of  Lancaster,  who  was  the  most  zealous  farmer  of 
my  acquaintance,  used  these  shells  very  extensively; 
and  whenever  I  met  with  him,  he  expatiated  with 
delight  and  enthusiasm  on  the  great  benefit  de- 
rived from  them.  He  used  them,  however,  without 
a  sufficient  attention  to  artificial  grasses,  and  probably 
without  the  application  of  a  due  portion  of  putrescent 
manures;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  as  I  have 
been  informed  since  his  death,  that  parts  of  his  farm, 
now  exhibit  the  appearances  invariably  produced  by  an 
overdose  of  calcareous  matter,  without  a  due  applica- 
tion of  putrescent  and  vegetable  manures. 

The  value  of  oyster  shell  lime  as  a  manure  is  so 
generally  understood,  and  has  lately  been  so  well  at- 
tested by  the  successful  practices  of  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
Wyanoke,  and  other  contributors  to  your  Register, 
that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  have  applied  it  to  some  extent,  and  with  ob- 
vious advantage  to  wheat  and  clover:  but  having  a 
great  abundance  of  other  materials  much  more  acces- 
sible, I  have  not  yet  devoted  much  attention  to  lime. 
I  am  now,  however,  about  to  burn  a  quantity  of  shells, 
with  the  view  of  making  a  compost  of  old  corn  cobs, 
marsh  mud,  stable  manure  and  lime,  hoping  in  this 
way  to  derive  some  advantage  from  the  corn  cobs, 
which  heretofore  I  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
reduce  to  the  food  of  plants.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  approve  of  expensive  composts;  but 
having  all  the  necessary  materials  at  hand,  I  shall 
form  my  compost  during  wet  weather,  when  the 
fields  will  not  bear  carting  over  them,  and  when  my 
manuring  lorce  could  not  be  profitably  employed  about. 
any  thing  else.     In  this  way  it  will  cost  but  little. 
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*I  have  made  some  experiments  with  marsh  mud, 
which  at  first  promised  to  be  very  successful,  but  1 
must  confess  that  my  expectations  have  been  some- 
what disappointed.  To  apply  it,  requires  more  labor, 
and  that  of  a  very  disagreeable  kind,  than  either  bank 
shells  or  sea  weed;  and  in  my  hands  it  has  proved 
lesa  efficacious  than  either  of  ihem.  It  is  possible 
that  I  have  committed  some  error  in  applying  it,  as  I 
have  been  assured  by  a  gentleman  of  high  respecta- 
bility, from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  who  had 
used  it  extensively,  that  he  would  not  exchange  it, 
load  for  load,  for  the  best  stable  manure.  1  entertain 
no  doubt  that  when  better  materials  are  not  to  be  had, 
it  may  be  used  with  very  great  advantage. 

The  beds  of  fossil  shells,  in  this  country,  denomi- 
nated marl,  may  possibly  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  class  of  marine  manures;  as  in  all  probability 
they  are  of  marine  origin.  But  the  period  of  tbeir 
connection  with  the  sea  is  so  remote,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  were  transferred  to  their  present  posi- 
tions, so  indislinetly  "known  to  our  philosophy,"  that 
I  have  not  thought  proper  to  class  them  under  this 
category.  It  is  not  however  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
this  essay  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. 

Your  Essay  on  Calcareous  Miiniircs,  and  the  arti- 
cles in  the  Register  on  that  subject,  have  excited 
great  interest  in  the  Northern  Neck,  as  well  as  in 
other  pans  of  the  state.  The  subject  is  discussed  in 
almost  every  company,  and  some  of  our  practical  far- 
mers are  already  applying  marl,  and  many  others  are 
in  search  of  it.  It  is  a  very  fortunate,  and  seemingly 
providential  circumstance,  that  as  soon  as  w-e  leave 
the  flat  lands  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  come  into 
the  forest  where  marine  manures  are  not  to  be  had, 
marl  is  found  in  abundance.  I  have  now  in  my  pos- 
session several  specimens,  some  of  them  uncommonly 
rich,  found  since  the  publication  of  your  book,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tho  Northern  Neck.  You  have  just 
cause  to  be  proud  of  having  conferred  so  great  and 
lasting  a  benefit  on  your  country. 

I  cannot  close  this  lung,  and  I  fear  tedious  commu- 
nication, without  expressing  the  confident  opinion, 
that  the  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses,  particularly 
clover,  is  absolutely  necessary  lo  secure  the  full  bene- 
fit of  any  system  of  manuring.  I  lully  concur  with 
your  correspondent,  l\Ir.  Arclier,  of  Fort  Monroe,  that 
in  Eastern  Virginia,  we  have  conimilted  a  great  error 
in  supposing  that  our  lands  will  not  produce  artificial 
Trasses  to  advantage.  My  limited  experience  and  ob- 
servation entirely  confirm  the  view  so  well  expressed 
by  him.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  not  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  (possibly  wiih  the  exception 
of  China,)  a  highly  improved  and  well  cultivated 
country,  in  which  artificial  grasses  are  neglected.  If 
China  be  an  exception,  the  peculiar  condition  of  that 
country,  will  afford  the  best  reasons  for  the  practices 
there  adopted,  whilst  it  should  teach  us  the  impossi- 
bility of  following  the  example. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  grasses,  I  will  inquire  if 
the  question,  whether  plaster  will  act  in  the  vicinity 
of  salt  water,  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled  by 
the  experience  of  practical  farmers?  I  design  to 
make  some  experiments  with  it  in  the  spring,  and 
may  possibly  send  you  the  result  of  my  observations.* 

I  hope  sir,  that  you  will  receive  this  communication 
as  an  earnest  of  the  zeal  with  which  I  desire  to  co- 
operate in  the  noble  cause  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment.    I  should   be  happy  if  I  could   bring  to  your 

*  We  have  no  experimental  knowledge  of  gypsum 
acting  near  salt  water,  but  have  fully  proved  its  effica- 
cy on  soils,  after  marling,  on  which  before,  that  manure 
was  totally  worthless;  and  its  inertness  even  near  fresh 
tidewater,  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  sea  air. 
If  our  correspondent  will  try  gypsum  on  clover  where 
be  has  already  applied  his  oyster  bankmanure  in  abun- 
dance—or if  he  can  caHse  the  like  experiment  to  be 
made  on  some  cf  the  land  injured  by  Mr.  Currie's  ex- 
cessively heavy  dressing,  we  entertain  but  little  doubt 
of  his  success. — [Ed.  Farm.  Reg. 


service,  any  thing  calculated  to  give  effect  to  your 
labors.  But  I  am  well  convinced,  that  neither  my 
skill  nor  success  as  an  agriculturist,  give  me  the 
slightest  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  public  as  a 
teacher  of  the  science.      Willougiibv  Newton. 

[The  foregoing  communication  does  not  need  our 
commendations  to  aid  it  in  attracting  attention;  but  we 
cannot  repress  our  inclinaiion  lo  greet  with  welcome 
a  new  ally  and  efficient  fellow  laborer,  in  support  of 
the  most  neglected  and  yet  most  improvable  region  of 
Virginia.  l\Ir.  Newton's  facts  (which  are  the  more 
valuable,  because  failure  is  stated  as  well  as  success,) 
furnish  the  best  of  arguments  to  prove  that  no  where 
else  can  soil  be  more  cheaply  fertilized,  and  no  where 
are  better  profits  offered  to  the  judicious  and  eco- 
nomical farmer,  than  in  the  lower  tidewater  counties. 
Yet  vast  quantities  of  land,  possessing  in  abundance 
either  the  "marine  manures''  described  by  Mr.  New- 
ton, or  the  richest  beds  of  fossil  shells,  may  be  bought 
for  prices  varying  from  ^2  to  §4  the  acre,  although 
an  enhancement  of  valuation  (caused  by  late  opinions 
of  these  advantages)  has  begun  to  affect  selling 
prices.  Our  individual  location  is  in  a  higher  and 
less  favored  region,  and  therefore  we  are  not  misled 
by  personal  interest  when  we  venture  to  predict  that 
the  counties  on  the  salt  water  of  Virginia  will  here- 
after be  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  state.] 

(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.) 
Mr.  Goodsell.  Jinn  .Arhor,  (.M.  T.)  Jan.  7,  1834. 

Sir, — In  this  county  (Michigan)  we  are  about  com- 
mencing the  culture  of  Bdrley;  as  I  have  never  raised 
any  of  that  grain,  I  beg  your  instruction  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  few  that  have  tried  barley  have  met  with 
diflferent  success;  some  have  raised  only  twenty,  while 
others  have  raised  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

I  am  convinced  there  was  but  little  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  soils,  upon  which  these  experiments 
have  been  made,  and  had  they  been  planted  with 
corn,  the  difference  in  the  several  crops  would  have 
been  very  little. 

I  do  not  understand  adapting  plants  to  soils,  neither 
in  the  fitdd  nor  garden,  your  direction  on  this  subject 
would  be  acknowledged  as  a  peculiar  favor.  About 
one  half  of  my  garden,  which  contains  about  three 
fourths  of  an  acre,  is  sandy  loam,  the  balance  is 
what  is  called  here,  oak  svvall,  the  soil  of  which  is 
approacliing  to  muck.  My  farm  is  about  equally 
divided  between  sandy  loam,  and  clay  loam,  which 
by  many  is  denominated  marl.  This  soil  when  first 
ploughed,  has  a  very  light  colored  chalky  appearance, 
and  a  superficial  observer  would  take  it  to  be  a  stiff 
clay,  which  however  by  a  few  days  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and  air,  crumbles  into  a  very  fine  light  soil, 
easily  worked.  I'his  soil  contains  a  great  many 
small  pebbles  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  and  (he  color 
or  it  grows  materially  darker  by  tillage.  Wheat 
grows  finely  upon  this  soil,  but  I  have  tried  nothingelse. 

I  would  be  glad  to  know,  whether,  fall  ploughing 
is  necessary,  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of  barley,  the  man- 
ner of  tillage,  time  of  sowing,  quantity  of  seed  per 
acre,  Sic.  Sic. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  intend  commencing  a 
series  of  numbers,  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  which 
I  think  will  be  very  interesting,  more  especially  if  you 
use  terms,  in  conveying  your  ideas,  that  Farmers 
will  readily  understand.  Chemical  terms  require 
much  study,  for  instance,  "silicous  earth"  composed 
of  silex,  quartz,  flint,  &c.  There  is  not  one  farmer  in 
twenty,  that  knows,  or  will  take  the  trouble  to  find 
or  learn  those  things  by  chemical  names.  I  think  all 
those  terms  relating  to  Agricultural  Chemistry,  can 
be  put  in  such  familiar  language,  that  farmers  gen- 
erally will  understand  them  much  belter,  than  when 
those  terms  which  are  found  in  common  works  upon 
the  subject  are  made  use  of. 

Yours  Respectfully,         VVm.  Anderson. 
BARLEV— 7/on/cumL. 

Barley  as  a  field  crop,  has  been  cultivated  from 


lime  immemorial.  It  is  not  known,  of  what  country 
it  is  a  native,  nor  at  what  time,  it  was  first  cultivated. 
At  this  time  it  is  much  more  extensively  cultivated 
in  England  than  it  is  in  this  country.  Few  crops  re- 
quire more  care  in  the  cultivation,  or  are  more  apt  to 
disappoint  the  cultivator  in  all  the  good  wheat  grow- 
ing districts  of  the  United  Stales,  than  Barley. 

There  are  six  species  of  Barley  at  ])resent  culti- 
vated in  England,  viz. 

Spring  or  Summer  Barley. — There  are  two  varie- 
ties of  this  species,  but  the  one  commonly  cultivated 
(//.  vulgarc)  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Siberian 
barley  by  the  heads  being  much  larger,  and  as  well 
as  beards  arranged  in  double  rows  whereas  the  other 
is  single,  of  which  the  heads  appear  flat.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  best  kind  of  barley  for  malting  as  the  husk 
is  light. 

IVintcr  Barley. — There  are  three  kinds  of  winter 
barley  which  are  at  present  cultivated  for  profit,  be- 
sides two  or  three  species  and  varieties  that  are  cul- 
tivated as  matters  of  curiosity. 

TIte  common  or  long  eared  Barley. — (//•  disttchon) 
is  perhaps  cultivated  more  than  both  the  other 
species.  Both  heads,  and  a%vns,  or  beards,  of  this 
kind  are  much  longer  than  those  of  other  kinds  of 
winter  Barley.  The  heads  of  this  kind  are  flat,  and 
do  not  appear  more  than  one  half  their  width  in  thick- 
ness. 

Square  Winter  Barley. — The  heads  of  this  kind 
of  Barley,  though  not  as  long  as  the  foregoing  are 
much  thicker  and  have  the  appearance  of  being 
square,  the  grains  being  arranged  in  four  distinct 
rows.  This  accounted  a  harder  species  than  the 
long  eared  and  not  as  subject  to  be  injured  by  the 
winter. 

Big  or  Barley  big. — This  species  has  large  square 
heads,  with  grains  arranged  in  six  rows  and  is  cul- 
tivated on  account  if  its  being  earlier  than  the  com- 
mon or  square  barley.  It  is  not  valued  so  high  for 
malting  as  either  of  the  other  two  varieties  men- 
tioned. 

Soi7  and  Climate. — Barley  succeeds  best  in  a  cool 
damp  climate,  and  there  upon  a  fine  warm  sandy  loam; 
but  where  the  climate  is  warm,  and  dry,  as  in  most 
of  New  York,  a  loose  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry,  pro- 
duces the  best  crops. 

The  best  crops  of  Barley  grown  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  are  upon  a  high  range  of  table  land  on 
the  North  side  of  the  Mohawk  river  near  Fairfield. 
From  the  elevation  of  this  range  of  land,  it  is  too 
cool,  to  produce  either  corn,  or  wheat,  unless  when 
the  seasons  are  ^unusually  favorable,  but  it  produces 
barley  in  great  perfection. 

In  preparing  lands  for  winter  Barley,  the  course 
taken  is  the  same  as  in  preparing  for  wheat,  and  the 
sowing  done  in  the  same  manner,  but  there  should 
be  twice  as  much  seed  sown  upon  an  acre  as  of  wheat. 

Fresh  stable  manure  should  never  be  used  upon 
land  to  be  sown  with  barley,  as  it  will  generally  be 
found  to  do  more  hurt  than  good.  liands  for  Bar- 
ley should  always,  where  the  soil  will  allow  of,  he 
ploughed  deep,  and  after  seeding,  the  process  should 
be  finished  with  the  roller.  There  is  not  a  crop 
raised  where  the  use  of  this  implement  is  more  im- 
portant. By  e.\amining  the  plant,  it  will  be  seen 
at  once,  that  it  is  not  well  calculated  to  stand  the 
drought,  as  the  roots  are  small  and  do  not  penetrate 
deep,  and  it  has  a  great  proportion,  of  broad,  thin 
foilage. 

Summer  barley  should  be  sown  about  the  same 
lime  as  oats,  and  lands  capable  of  producing  good 
crops  of  the  one,  will  be  found  suitable  for  the  other. 

From  the  great  quantity  of  foilage  produced  by 
winter  barley,  when  sjwn  early  in  the  fall,  in  coun- 
tries where  the  snows  lie  deep  and  long,  it  is  found 
advantageous  to  feed  it  with  calves  or  sheep  previ- 
ous to  the  setting  in  of  winter,  to  prevent  it  from 
moulding. 

Harvest  Management- — There  is  more  care  re- 
quired, in  the  management  of  this  than  any  other 
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crop  raised  upon  a  farm.  If  cut  too  soon,  it  will  be 
found  very  difficult  to  separate  the  awns,  or  beards, 
unless  thrashed  in  a  machine;  if  allowed  to  stand  too 
long  the  ears  arc  apt  to  break  of,  at  the  bend  of  the 
straw,  near  the, head.  If  cut  green,  and  suffered 
to  remain  upon  the  ground,  to  render  the  awns  brit- 
tle, through  rain  storms,  many  of  the  grains  will 
vegetate,  which  renders  them  of  little  worth  fur 
malting.  Where  farmers  are  provided  with  tliresh- 
ing  machines  the  better  way  is  to  allow  barley  to  stand 
until  fully  ripe,  then  cut  it  with  a  scythe,  and  lei  it 
remain  upon  the  ground  a  day,  or  two.  if  the  weather 
is  favorable,  then  take  it  directly  to  the  machine,  and 
thresh  and  clean  it. 

The  quantity  of  barley,  produced  per  acre,  is  quite 
variable  we  have  suwe.!  good  lands,  that  did  not  pro- 
duce more  than  twelve  bushels,  an  1  we  have  seen 
upon  lands,  that  were  no  better  in  quality,  nor  better 
prepared, crops  that  would  average  fifty  bushels,  much 
depending  upon  climate  for  its  perfection.  In  Eng- 
land the  average  produce  is  allowed  to  be  about 
twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre. 

From  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop,  barley  is  culti- 
vated but  little  for  any  other  purpose  but  mailing  for 
beer.  So  that  the  market  price  will  depend  upon  the 
distance  at  which  the  crop  is  raised  from  a  brewing 
establishment. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  birley  is  extensively  used 
for  makiog  bread,  but  in  this  country  where  in  most 
parts,  a  bushel  of  wheat  may  be  raised  as  cheap  as  a 
bushel  of  barley,  it  is  not  likely  to  come  into  use  as 
an  article  of  food. 


(From  the   Genesee  Farmer  ) 
SEEDING  LAND  WITH   GRASS  SEED. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  see  men,  calling  them- 
selves farmers,  leaving  their  fields  unseeded  with 
grass  seed  after  wheat.  The  evils  resulting  from 
this  practice  are  so  obvious,  that  I  should  suppose 
every  farmer  of  observation  would  discover  them.  If 
■we  do  not  sow  grass  seeds  upon  our  lands  when  we 
design  to  let  them  lie  uncropped  a  year  or  two,  rely 
upon  it,  receds  will  occupy  the  soil. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  a  crop  of  grain  takes 
from  the  soil  a  portion  of  its  fertility,  and  that  with 
the  best  management,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  restore 
its  wasted  strength  from  the  barn  yard  alone.  But 
he  has  discovered  that  with  the  aid  of  grasses,  lie 
may  not  only  restore,  but  increase,  the  fertility  of  his 
land. 

There  are  very  few  farmers  in  this  country  more 
successful  than  the  Germans  of  Seneca  county;  and 
their  uniform  practice  is,  to  sow  eight  to  twelve 
pounds  of  clover  seed  on  their  wheat,  and  then  about 
one  bushel  plaster,  which  is  renewed  every  year. 
After  mowing  or  plastering  a  year  or  two  a  heavy 
crop  of  clover  turned  into  the  soil,  and  wheat  again 
sown,  which  frequently  produces  tliirty  to  furly 
bushels  per  acre.  1  have  known  that  country  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  am  confident  that  this  mode 
of  farming  has  increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil  — 
that  their  crops  of  wheat  are  heavier  than  when  I 
first  visited  it.  But  this  is  not  all.  Many  of  tlietii 
sell  clover  seed  annually  to  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Many  suppose  that  land  recovers  its  fertility  by 
lying  idle.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  mistaken  opinion; 
but  suppose  it  is  not,  would  it  not  be  more  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer,  that  his  fields  should  piodnce 
him  two  tons  of  hay  pi  r  acre  for  a  yenr  or  two,  and 
then  as  heavy  a  crop  of  wheat  as  if  they  had  received 
twenty  loads  of  manure  per  acre?  TIjat  they  will  do 
this,  I  can  testify  from  my  own  experience.  i!ui, 
says  the  farmer,  "clover  seed  is  very  expensive."  It 
is  true  that  it  will  cost  about  one  dollar  per  acre;  but 
if  he  receive  in  letuni  ten  times  its  cost  in  "rass, 
and  increased  fertility  of  land,  is  he  not  the  gainer? 

I  prefer  sowing  botn  timothy  and  clover.  1  sow 
per  acre,  one  peck  of  timothy  seed  in  autumn  before 


harrowing  in  my  wheat  the  last  time,  and  six  to  eight 
pounds  of  clover  seed  only  in  the  spring,  and  find 
that  this  abundant  seeding  gives  me  better  grass  for 
pasture  or  hay,  and  more  of  it;  and  the  ground  being 
completely  covered,  the  crop  suffers  loss  from  drought 
Light  seeding  is  bad  economy.  If  we  sow  lightly 
we  shall  gather  lightly,  and  much  of  the  ground  be- 
ing bare,  the  crop  suffers  severely  from  the  influence 
of  tlie  sun. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  say  something  of 
the  different  kinds  of  clover.  I  prefer  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, because  it  stands  up  better,  will  answer  to  sow 
thicker,  and  makes  better  hay.  The  large  kind  may 
be  nearly  equ«l  as  a  manure,  but  it  is  not  only  more 
diflScult  to  cut  and  cure,  but  when  cured,  cattle  leave 
nearly  all  the  coarse  straw.  Ontario. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
DUNGING  VI   THE  HILL. 

Dunging  in  tlie  hill  appears  to  us  an  injudicious 
method  of  applying  manure,  even  when  the  quantity 
is  small.  It  gives  to  the  plant  a  luxuriant  start,  pro- 
vided the  manure  is  rotted,  bul  too  often  proves  of 
little  value  afterwards.  It  is  mostly  used  in  this  way 
upon  corn.  If  the  manure  is  long,  or  dry,  and  dry 
weather  ensues,  it  firefangs  or  dues  not  rot,  and  the 
crop  is  little  benefitted;  and  for  the  next  crop  it  bene- 
fits only  parts  of  the  soil  where  the  corn  has  grown. 
The  small  fibres  of  the  roots  are  the  mouths  of  the 
plants  through  which  the  food  passes  to  the  stalk.  If 
we  examine  the  roots  of  corn  we  shall  perceive  that 
they  extend  as  far  in  the  ground  as  the  stalks  do 
above.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  dung,  if 
placed  in  the  hill,  cannot  benefit  the  roots,  nor  ma- 
terially the  plant,  after  they  have  extended  beyond  the 
circle  where  it  is  deposited.  Whereas  it  it  is  spread 
and  buried  in  the  soil,  it  benefits  them  in  their  whole 
extent;  there  probably  not  being  a  square  inch  of 
crround  in  the  field  into  which  the  roots  do  not  pene- 
trate in  search  of  food.  We  would  thank  sonie  of 
our  readers  to  make  an  experiinent,  and  communicate 
lo  us  the  result.  Let  half  an  acre  have  ten  loads  in 
the  hole,  and  another  half  acre  ten  loads  spread  broad- 
cast, and  note  the  product  of  each  in  corn  and  the 
crop  wliich  follows  it. 


soon  as  they  were  in  the   rough  leaf  we  passed  be- 
tween  the  rows   with  a  light  scarifier  drawn   by  a 
hurse,  to  loosen  the  ground   and  destroy  the   weeds. 
About  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards  the  men  went 
through  them,  thinned  iheni  out  to  single  plants,  and 
cut  up  what  weeds  they  fuund  with  their  hoes.     Noth- 
ing more  was  done  till  we  commenced   taking  them 
up  on  the  7th  Nov.  between  that  day  and  the  23d  we 
carted  to  the  barns  as  follows:     Thirty  ox  cait  loads 
lopped  in  the  field,  and   twelve  and  a  quarter  loads 
untopped.     The   men   were  directed  to   have  every 
load  of  the  topped  ones  filled  as   nearly  alike  as  pos- 
sible;  one  of  them  was  Bent   to  the  public  scales  and 
Weighed  -2,525  lb.  nett,  which  makes  the  thirty  loads 
to  weigh   75,750  lbs.  or  at  56  lbs.  the  bushel,  as  per 
the   rule  established   by   the   Society,  gives    l,SoJi 
bushels.     On  the  23d,  thinking  it  imprudent  to  lisk 
the  remainder   of   them   any   longer  in   the  field,  I 
directed  the   men  to  pull  all   tliat  were   then  in  the 
field,  and  cart  them   with  their  tops  to  the  barn,  on 
which  day  we  carted  twelve  and  one  quarter  ox  cart 
loads,  each  one  of  which  was  filled  as  full  as  could 
be  piled  on.     Topping  these,  and   carefully  measur- 
ing   each    load,   tliey   were    found  to  measure   377i 
bushels,  which  added  to  the  others  gives  for  the  whole 
crop  l,730i  bushels.     I  expect  to  consume  these  tur- 
nips in  feeding  the  different  kinds  of  live  slock  on  my 
farm  the  ensuing  winter. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect. 

Yours,  &c.  E.  Hekst  Derbt. 

[Here  follow   the  certificates  proving  the    above 
statement  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society  ] 


(From  the  New-England  Farmer.) 

Mr  E.  Hersy  Dekhy's  Cultivation  of  a  Pre- 

MiiM  Crop  of   Turnips. 

Sakm,  2ath  J\^ov.  1933. 
Tlie  Commiltee  on  Vegetable  Crops: 

Genti.e.men, —  I  wish  to  be  considered  an  applicant 
for  the  premium  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  best 
crop  of  'i'urnips.  My  crop  was  raised  this  season  as 
follows: — The  piece  of  land  contains  two  acres  one 
quarter  and  seven  poles,  sloping  a  little  towards  the 
south;  the  upper  part  of  the  piece  is  a  light  gravelly 
soil,  the  lower  part  of  the  same  a  good  rich  loam. 
The  criip  taken  from  it  in  1832  was  Indian  corn,  po- 
tatoes and  winter  squashes,  with  a  common  allowance 
of  manure.  Late  this  spring  it  was  ploughed  and 
harrowcil  and  alluwed  to  remain  in  that  state  till  we 
had  finished  uur  English  haying.  About  the  20lh 
July,  we  carted  on  to  each  acre,  and  spread  as  evenly 
as  pos.sble,  about  ten  ox  cart  loads  of  old  manure  left 
of  the  preceding  year,  each  load  drawn  by  a  single 
yoke  of  oxen.  The  land  was  then  jiloug-hed  and 
harrowed,  which  covered  the  manure  and  tlie  growth 
uf  weeds.  The  seed  was  sown  on  the  2Gth  or  27ih  of 
July  by  a  drill  barrow,  moved  by  a  man  walking  at  a 
quick  pace  in  rows  about  two  and  a  half  feet  apart. 
The  seed  was  raised  the  present  season  by  myself, 
the  quantity  sown  on  the  whole  piece  did  not  exceed 
one  and  three  quarter  pounds,  and  was  covered  by 
passing  the  ox  roller  over  ihe  ground.  There  was  a 
slight  shower  the  morning  we  commenced  sowing 
the  seed,  which  gave  the  crop  a  fine  starl;  and  al- 
though my  other  crops  suffered  severely  by  the 
great  drought  we  experienced  about  that  lime,  the 
Turnips  did   not  appear  to  suffer  in  the  least.     As 


SOIVZSSTXO   ANXIVCALS. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CATTLE. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Farmer,  your  valuable 
correspondent,  Ulmus,  has  again  introduced  the  sub- 
ject uf  Cattle,  with  a  concise  account  of  the  various 
improved  breeds,  which  at  present  are  held  in  high 
estimation  among  our  most  intelligent  agriculturists. 
I  regret  that  he  has  not  entered  more  largely  into  the 
subject,  and  spread  out  before  your  readers  the  exten- 
sive knowledge  which  he  has  doubtless  acquired  in 
relation  to  the  natural  history,  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  the  various  breeds  of  Cattle,  both  in  uur 
own  country  and  Great  Britain.  No  branch  of  agri- 
cultural care  and  labor  is  of  more  importance,  and 
none  of  greater  interest,  not  only  lo  the  farmer,  but 
to  the  community  at  large.  While  all  classes  par- 
ticipate in  the  luxuries  of  the  dairy  and  the  market, 
they  must  necessarily  feel  the  slightest  improvement 
or  deterioration  in  the  sources  of  these  pleasures;  and 
whatever  therefore  lends  to  disseminate  knowledge 
among  the  people  on  subjects  so  important  to  their 
coinlbrt  and  happiness,  must  excite  a  corresponding 
interest  in  the  minds  of  all. 

.\mong  all  your  correspondents  who  have  written 
on  the  subject  ot  cattle,  none  seem  to  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  existence  of 
certain  breeds,  their  qualities,  their  excellencies,  their 
patrons,  and  their  improvers,  without  going  into  their 
orinin,  history  or  extension,  or  the  inducements  which 
have  led  from  time  to  time  to  their  improvement.  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  formerly  been  subjected  to 
o-reat  embarrassment,  while  conversing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  improved  cattle,  and  while  viewing  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  these  breeds,  in  not 
being  able  to  retrace  at  once  the  history  and  improve- 
ment of  cattle  in  our  own  country  as  well  as  England. 
The  frequent  inquiry,  Ioj,  on  the  pait  of  others,  in 
relalion  to  the  origin  of  the  several  improved  breeds, 
have  been  the  source  of  some  perplexity.  The  names 
of  Devon,  Hereford,  Dishley,  Durham,  Ilolderiiess, 
and  Alderney,are  familiar  to  us  all;  but  I  venture  to 
say,  from  my  own  experience  and  observation,  that 
but  few  of  the  farmers  in  our  country,  and  perhaps 
but  a  small   portion  of  your  readers,  are  acquainted 
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with  the  origin  of  these  breeds,  their  peculiarities, 
their  distinctive  qualities,  the  causes  which  led  to 
their  improvement,  or  the  persons  to  whom  the  world 
is  indebted  for  the  development  of  the  natural  and  ac- 
quired properties  of  these  valuable  animals. 

Without  arrogating  to  myself  any  superior  know- 
ledge or  merit,  and  in  the  absence  of  some  nioie  able 
correspondent,  1  propose  in  some  measure  to  supply 
this  defect,  and  to  furnish  the  readers  of  the  Farmer 
with  the  result  of  iny  own  researches  and  reading  on 
the  subject,  without  pretending  to  direct  or  advise 
lliem  in  their  selections.  And  1  might  here  probably 
with  much  mure  truth  and  reason  than  Ulmus  has 
done,  plead  the  excuse  ot  "incompetency"  and  want 
of  ability. 

I  fully  accord  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
John  Hare  Powell,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Featherstunhaugh  on  this  subject,  that  we  are 
to  receive  with  great  caution  the  opinions  of  "flippant 
writers  and  half  bred  philosophers,  who  would  teach 
without  knowledge  as  ihey  farm  without  land,"  while 
due  deference  should  be  had  "to  those  patriotic,  en- 
lightened and  libera!  men,  who  by  practie  detect 
error;  by  science  e.xpound  theory;  and  by  their  gene- 
rous exertions  and  zeal,  elevate  the  importance  and 
extend  the  influence  of  this  most  essential  of  all 
human  arts."  It  is  to  men  of  tliis  latter  description 
we  are  to  look  for  experimental  knowledge  on  this 
as  well  as  on  other  subjects,  and  in  the  remarks 
which  I  shall  hereafter  make,  and  in  the  views  which 
I  shall  present,  I  shall  rely  more  upon  their  expe- 
rience and  judgment  than  upon  my  own. 

There   is  certainly  a   great   diversity   of   opinion 
among  our  most  intelligent  and  experienced  agricul- 
turists, on  the  subject  of  improved  cattle,  and  't  is  lar 
from  being  settled,  that   the  introduction   of  any   ol 
the  improved  breeds  into  our  country,  will  essentially 
change   the  acclimated  character  of  our  own  cattle, 
or  ultimately  impart  any  benefit  which  does  not  arise 
from  the  selection   and  improvement  of   our  present 
stock.     The  examples  which  Ulmus  has  given  us  of 
the  diversity   of   sentiment  on   this  subject,  among 
some  of  our  most  distinguished   stock  breeders,  will 
supersede  the  necessity  of  my  illustrating  these  facts. 
All  must  agree,  however,  that  great  and  paramount 
advantages  are  obtained  by  a  careful  attention  lo  the 
form,  habits   and  peculiarities  of  cattle,  whether  be- 
longing to  one  breed  or  another;  and  that  it  is  owing 
to  the   cultivation  of  these  discriminating  qualities, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  any  unusual  excel- 
lence.    But   whatever  preferences  may  exist  in  the 
minds  of  our  agriculturists,  or  however  reluctant  they 
may  be  lo  admit  innovations,  it  is  certainly  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  exauiine  the  claims  of  others,  and   lo 
profit  by  their  experience,  whenever  decided   advan- 
lages  are  to  be  obtained.    That  we  have  the  elements 
in  our  own  herds  of  great  improvements,  and  per- 
haps of  surpassing  excellence,  no  one  can  doubt;   but 
whether  it  is  belter  to  reject  the  one  hundred  year's 
experience    and    improvement    of   our    transatlantic 
brethren,  for   the  privilege   of   wading   through    the 
same  path  of  toil  and  perplexity,  to  arrive  at  the  same 
result,  is   a  matter   worthy   of   consideration.      To 
what    expense,  and   toil,  and  care,  and  study,  and 
perplexity,  the  breeding  of  cattle  has  subjected  them, 
in  endeavoring  to  improve  the  qualities  of  their  stock, 
we  shall  see  in  the  sequel;  but  whether  after  all,  this 
labor  and  expense  has  resulted   in   any  adequate  re- 
muneration, we  shall  then  be  able  lo  deiermine. 

The  cattle  of  the  Uniled  Stales  are  principally  de- 
rived originally  from  England,  though  the  Dutch  and 
German  settlers  of  the  middle  slates  introduced  many 
of  their  own  breeds  at  the  time  of  Iheir  emigralion. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  our  cattle  cannot  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  England;  and  that  we  pos- 
sess among  us,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  ail  their 
different  native  breeds.  Whatever  modes  of  treat- 
ment, whatever  care  in  breeding,  and  whatever  suc- 
cess in   i;Tiprovement  may  have  occurred   there,  we 


may  then  safely  apply  lo  this  country,  making  due 
allowances  for  difference  of  climate  and  circum- 
stances. 

If  we  have  in  this  country  the  original  Devons,  or 
Dishleys,  or  Holderness,  or  any  other  breed,  or  a 
compound  of  any  or  all  of  them,  as  we  doubtless 
have,  a  careful  allenlion  to  the  history  and  manage- 
ment of  the  same  breeds  in  England,  will  enable  us 
at  least  to  avoid  their  errors,  and  lo  adopt  their  ex- 
perience and  their  improvements,  in  the  perleclion  of 
our  own.  liut  if  after  a  thorough  investigation,  we 
shall  be  satisfied  thai  to  improve  upon  ihe  same 
originals,  we  must  pass  through  the  same  channels  of 
inlormation,  adopt  the  same  or  a  similar  mode  of  ma- 
nagement, and  that  we  shall  in  all  probability  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusions,  we  shall  then,  too, be  better  pre- 
pared to  adopt,  at  once,  their  improvements  as  ihe 
maximum  of  skill  and  science. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  our  present  purpose,  to 
trace  the  ox  from  its  original  location  in  western  Asia, 
lo  its  naturalization  on  the  soil  of  England;  nor  lo  e.\- 
lend  our  researches  back  to  the  lime  of  Julius  Ceesar's 
invasion,  simply  lo  learn  the  fact  that  cattle  then  ex- 
isted upon  ihe  several  islands  of  Great  Britain. 

History  furnishes  no  information  on  the  subject, 
farther  than  the  fact  that  various  breeds  of  cattle,  dif- 
fering in  form  and  color,  have  been  reared  in  every 
part  of  the  Uniled  Kingdom,  from  lime  immemorial, 
and  that  these  cattle  in  their  various  modifications 
have  been  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another, 
lo  the  present  lime.  Within  the  last  one  hundred 
years,  great  researches  have  been  made,  and  innu- 
merable controversies  have  arisen  in  relation  to  the 
original  stock  of  these  various  breeds,  and  though  su- 
perior talent  and  extensive  learning  have  been  array- 
ed in  the  discussion,  no  satisfactory  information  has 
been  elicited.  The  most  thai  could  be  done  was  to 
classify  the  different  breeds  as  ihey  were  found  lo  ex- 
ist in  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  in- 
vesiigate,  so  far  as  practicable,  their  structure,  habits 
and  qualities. 

It  was  soon  found  that  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  ihe  various  breeds,  was  the  length  or 
shortness  of  the  horns,  and  from  ihence  arose  a 
classification,  having  reference  lo  great  and  important 
peculiarities,  but  dislinguishable  principally  by  the 
length  of  their  horns.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country,  long  and  singularly  shaped  horns  were  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  all  their  cattle,  though 
differing  essentially  in  other  particulars;  while  other 
localities  were  characterized  by  shorter  and  different 
shaped  horns,  gradually  changing  and  diminishing  ac- 
cording lo  circumstances  and  climate,  to  an  entire 
hornless  animal. 

These  different  breeds  were  therefore  arranged  by 
most  writers  in  the  following  classes:  Long  Horns, 
Middle  Jloms,  Short  Horns,  Crumpled  Horns,  and 
the  Hornless  or  polled  breed. 

The  Long  Horiis  were  found  to  exist  extensively 
throughout  Ireland,  and  occasionally  in  the  midland 
counties  of  England,  but  more  particularly  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire.  This  is 
the  breed  that  was  so  much  improved  by  Mr.  Bake- 
well  of  Dishley,  in  Leicestershire;  and  so  far  as  Eng- 
land was  concerned,  seemed  to  originate  in  Lancashire 
or  Craven.  This  breed,  improved  by  Bakewell,  is 
now  more  generally  known  as  the  "Uishley  breed," 
from  the  name  ot  the  town  where  Mr.  Bakewell  re- 
sided. 

The  Middle  Hums,  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  breed, 
and  not  derived  from  a  mixture  of  cither  of  the  others, 
were  extended  more  or  less  throughout  England, 
Wales,  .Scotland  and  Ireland;  but  were  found  in  great- 
est perfection  and  beauty  in  Devonshire,  Hereford- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  and  the  lowlands  of  \Vales. 
In  all  these  secliotis  of  country,  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Middle  Horns  was  clearly  preserved, 
though  varying  in  size  and  quality  according  to  cli- 
mate and  cultivation.  In  Devonshire,  however,  the 
breed  seemed  naturally  to  have  obtained  a  higher  ex- 


cellence than  elsewhere;  ana  from  the  improvement  o( 
the  breed  as  there  found,  has  sprung  the  "Improeed 
Devons,"  as  now  known. 

The  Short  Horns  were  first  noticed  in  the  eastern 
pan  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  other  northern  counties, 
and  are  supposed  lo  be  either  an  accidental  variety, 
or  originally  introduced  from  Holland  or  Denmark. 
Which  ever  may  have  been  the  fact,  it  is  certain  ihey 
have  no  claim  lo  being  dislinguished  as  the  native 
stock.  Originally  tliey  were  not  held  in  much  esti- 
mation; and  it  was  nut  until  after  their  cross  with  the 
Dutch  cattle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Durham,  and  along 
ihe  banks  of  the  river  Tees,  that  they  gained  any 
celebiily.  Their  rapid  improvement,  however,  in 
these  localities,  soon  gave  them  the  dislinclive  appel- 
lation of  "  2'ecsit)a(er"  and  "Durham  Short  Horns;" 
and  their  approved  excellence  has  more  recently  ex- 
tended Ihein  throughout  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  a  measure  throughout  the  world. 

The  Crumpled  Horns,  or  Jllderney,  as  they  are 
more  generally  called,  is  evidently  an  accidental 
variety,  and  found  principally  in  small  numbers  along 
ihe  southern  coast  of  England,  though  ihej  are  highly 
esteemed  by  gentlemen  breeders,  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  this  country. 

Pulled  or  hornless  cattle  have  existed  from  a  very 
early  period  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  the 
northern  counties  of  England.  They  have  therefore 
a  much  better  claim  to  originality  than  Ihe  Short 
Horns,  though  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  most 
writers  that  they  were  also  an  accidental  variety. 
Their  hisiory  is  traced  lo  the  remotest  period  of 
Scotch  tradition,  and  from  all  the  information  which 
can  now  be  obtained,  there  is  no  certainty  in  relation 
lo  their  origin.  The  extinct  kingdom  or  province  of 
Galloway,  liowever,  seems  to  be  the  native  district  of 
this  breed  ot  cattle,  and  it  is  there  that  we  now  find 
them  in  their  greatest  purity.  But  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  lo  examine  more  in  detail  the  his- 
tory and  peculiarity  of  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
breeds,  I  will  defer  a  farther  description  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

The  great  controversy,  in  regard  to  the  original 
breed  of  British  cattle,  has  been  between  the  I^ng 
and  the  Middle  Horns.  The  other  varieties  are  ge- 
nerally admitted  lo  be  either  foreign  or  accidental; 
so  that  the  entire  power  of  argument  and  illustration 
has  been  exhausted  upon  these  two  breeds.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  seems  lo  have  elicited  more 
talent  and  research  than  it  really  deserved;  for  it  can 
be  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  to  any  class  of 
the  present  generation,  whether  the  claims  of  one 
breed  or  the  other  to  originality  were  established 
From  a  variety  of  circumstances,  however,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
Middle  Horns  having  been  the  original  nalive  breed. 
But  it  is  hardly  worth  our  while  to  enter  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  matter,  especially  as  so  little  of 
interest  or  profit  is  to  be  gained  by  it.  We  will 
therefore  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  proceed 
lo  the  more  interesting  examination  of  the  different 
breeds,  in  reference  lo  their  qualities,  peculiarities, 
and  improvement. 

This  will  embrace  a  wide  field;  and  as  the  dislinc- 
live qualities  of  each  breed,  with  its  various  modifi- 
cations, will  probably  pass  in  review  before  us,  it  is 
desirable,  before  entering  upon  ihe  discussion,  lo  have 
a  distinct  Idea  of  what  constitutes  excellence  in  cattle. 
There  are  certain  qualifications  which  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  essential  to  the  character  of  a  perfect 
animal.  In  the  ox,  elegance  and  symmetry  of  fiaure; 
an  early  maturity  or  propensity  to  fallen;  docility  and 
speed  In  labor;  a  small  consumption  of  food;  and  when 
slaughtered,  a  small  proportion  of  offal  compared  with 
Ihe  marketable  parts.  In  the  cow, all  these  different 
qualities  must  exist,  with  ihe  addiilon  of  superiority 
as  milkers.  Bui  these  are  vague  characteristics;  and 
lo  arrive  at  a  belter  understanding  of  the  particular 
points  which  establish  these  excellencies,  I  will  de- 
scribe them  more  in  detail. 
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"If  there  is  one  pari  of  the  frame,  Ihe  form  of 
which  more  than  any  other,  renders  the  animal  va- 
luable, it  is  the  chest.  There  must  be  room  enough 
for  the  heart  lo  beat  and  the  lungs  to  play,  or  sufficient 
blood  for  the  purposes  of  nutriment  will  not  be  circu- 
lated. SVe  look,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  the  wide 
and  deep  girth  about  the  heart  and  luns;s.  We  must 
have  both,  for  the  grazier  must  have  width  as  well  as 
depth.  And  not  only  about  the  heart  and  Inns?,  but 
over  the  whole  of  the  ribs  must  we  have  both  length 
and  roundness;  the  hooped,  as  well  as  the  deep  barrel 
is  essential:  there  must  be  room  fur  the  capacious 
paunch,  and  room  for  the  materials  from  which  blood 
is  to  be  provided.  'I'he  beast  should  also  he  ribbed 
home;  there  should  be  little  space  between  the  ribs 
and  the  hips.  This  seems  to  be  indispensable  in  the 
ox,  as  it  regards  a  healthy  constitution  and  a  propen- 
sity to  fatten;  but  a  largeness  and  drooping  of  the 
belly  is  excusable  in  the  cow,  as  it  leaves  room  for 
the  udder;  and  if  it  is  also  accompanied  by  swelling 
milk  veins,  it  generally  indicates  her  value  in  the 
dairy. 

"This  roundness  and  depth  of  the  barrel,  however, 
is  most  advantageous  in  proportion  as  it  is  found  be- 
hind the  point  uf  the  elbow,  more  than  between  the 
shoulders  and  legs;  or  low  down  between  the  legs. 
rather  than  upwards  towards  the  withers;  for  it  di- 
minishes the  lieaviness  before,  and  the  comparative 
bulk  of  odhrser  pnrts  of  the  animal,  which  is  always 
a  great  consideration. 

"The  loins  should  be  wide,  and  should  extend  far 
along  the  back,  ami  the  flanks  should  be  round  and 
deep.  The  hips  should  be  large  and  round,  rather 
than  wide,  and  presenting  when  handled  plenty  of 
muscle  and  fat.  The  thigh?  sliould  be  full  and  long, 
close  together  when  viewed  from  behind,  and  the 
further  down  they  continue  so  the  better.  The  legs 
short;  fur  thrre  is  an  almost  inseparable  connection 
between  length  of  leg  and  lightness  of  carcass,  and 
ahortness  of  leg  and  propensity  to  fatten.  The  bones 
of  the  legs  should  be  small,  but  not  too  small. 

"Last  of  all,  the  hide  (the  most  important  thing  of 
all)  thin,  but  not  so  thin  as  to  indicate  that  the  ani- 
mal can  endure  no  hardship;  moveable,  but  not  too 
loose,  and  partictilarly  well  covered  with  fine  and  soft 
hair." 

This  is  but  a  concise  sketch  of  the  desirable  points 
of  a  fine  animal;  but  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that 
the  breed  whicli  will  most  nearly  combine  and  per- 
petuate these  essential  requisites,  may  be  well  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable. 

With  these  proliminaries,  1  shall  in  my  next  num- 
ber enter  upon  the  history,  peculiarities,  and  improve- 
ment of  the 'Long  Horns."  QUERCUS. 


HOIITZCUI.TURZ:. 


ANIMAL  WEATHER  GLASS. 

In  Germany  there  will  be  found,  in  many  country 
houses,  an  amusing  application  iif  zoological  know- 
ledge, for  the  purpose  of  prognosticatin2  the  weather. 
Two  frogs  are  kept  in  a  glass  jar,  about  eighteen 
inches  in  lieight,  and  six  in  diameter,  with  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches  of  water  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
small  ladder  reaching  to  Ihe  top  of  the  jar.  On  the 
approach  of  the  dry  weather,  the  frogs  mount  the  lad- 
der—but when  wet  weather  is  expected,  ihey  de- 
scend into  the  water.  These  animals  are  of  a  bright 
green. 

Anim.al  Life. — The  followinjj  is  a  scale  of  the 
average  duration  of  animal  life,  from  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  on  natural  history: — A  hare  will  live 
ten  years,  a  cat  ten,  a  goat  eight,  an  ox  twenty, 
swine  twenty-five,  a  pigeon  eight,  a  turtle  dove 
twenty  five,  a  raven  one  liundred,  an  eagle  one  hun- 
dred, a  goose  one  hundred  and  fifty. 


Statmj  bv  Fruits  are  readily  removed  from  clothes 
by  wettini  them,  and  placing  them  near  lighted  brim- 
stone; a  few  matches  will  answer  the  purjiose. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
NEW  LMPORTED  PRODUCTS. 

Linnaan  Bolanic  Garden      ) 
Mr.  Fessendenj:  Flushing,  Feb.  4,  1834.  \ 

Dear  Sir — We  send  j'ou  a  description  of  some  of 
the  new  agricultural  and  horticultural  products  re- 
cently imported  by  us,  extracted  from  Loudon's  Ma- 
gazine. 

The  Hopelown  Oat  attains  a  greater  height  than 
any  other  cultivated  variety;  while,  from  the  nature 
of  the  straw,  it  is  not  prone  to  lodge,  and  is  much  re- 
lished by  cattle.  It  ripens  early,  yields  fine  grain, 
which  is  not  apt  lo  be  shed  by  the  wind,  and  so  con- 
genial are  the  habits  of  the  plant  to  a  dry  soil  and  cli- 
mate that  an  experienced  f:irmer  compared  the  potato 
and  Hopetown  oats  growing  under  such  circumstances 
in  the  same  field,  to  a  young  person  in  the  last  stage 
of  consumption,  and  one  of  the  same  age  in  rude 
health.  Thus  Ihe  Hopetown  variety  combines  in  it- 
self all  the  valuable  properties  of  the  oat  tribe,  and 
seems  admirably  calculated  either  for  the  sun-scorched 
plains  ot  the  south,  or  the  moist  cattle-rearing  dis- 
tricts of  the  west  and  north. 

Taijlor's  Forti/fM.or  Crimson  A'onsuch  Potato. — 
The  former  name  is  given  them  in  consequence  of 
their  yielding  forty  times  the  weiglit  of  the  quantity 
planted,  each  planting,  which  they  have  annually 
done  for  the  last  three  seasons.  They  are  beautifully 
white  and  uncommonly  mealy,  and  are  in  perfection 
for  use  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  January. 

Oxalis  crenata,  a  culinary  vegetable.  "This  plant 
is  cultivated  abundantly  in  the  gardens  about  Lima  as 
a  salad,  for  which  purpose  its'succiilent  stems  and  acid 
flavor  seem  strongly  to  recommend  it.  It  grows  freely 
in  our  open  borders,  is  readily  increased  by  cutting  as 
well  as  by  its  tubers,  which  require  to  be  taken  up  and 
preserved  from  frost  in  the  manner  potatoes  are.  Toe 
tubers  are  produced  in  considerable  plenty,  and  are 
often  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter. — 
When  raw  they  are  slightly  sub-acid;  but  on  being 
boiled  they  lose  this  acidity  entirely,  and  taste  very 
much  like  the  potato,  for  which  they  might  form  an 
agreeable  substitute  at  the  tables  of  the  curious." 

'J'lie  following  additional  details,  the  result  of  fur- 
ther experiments,  are  from  Ihe  pen  of  James  Mitchell, 
Esq.  under  dale  of  January  10th,  1833: 

"I  was  one  of  a  parly  where  some  tubers  of  this 
plant  were  cooked,  by  boiling  for  ten  minutes,  and 
they  were  on  trial,  declared  by  all  present  to  be  more 
agreeable  in  their  flavor  than  the  common  potato.  It 
is  not  possible  lo  give  an  idea  of  the  flavor  in  words; 
but  if  I  were  to  al tempt  it,  I  should  say  it  was  that 
of  the  potato  slightly  combined  with  Ihe  chestnut.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  tuber  of  the  oxalis  cre- 
nata was  brought  from  South  America  by  Mr.  David 
Douglass,  and  was  planted  in  1831,  by  Mr.  Lambert. 
One  of  the  tubers  obtained  from  Mr.  Lambert  was 
planted  by  Mr.  Hirst  in  a  pot  in  the  green-house,  in 
the  end  of  April  last,  and  in  the  month  of  May  the 
pot  was  removed  to  the  flower  garden,  and  broken, 
and  the  pans  lemoved.  It  was  lirst  |]lanled  in  the 
green-house  as  a  security  against  fro.-t;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unnecessary,  as  the  plant  has  stood 
the  frost  remarkably  well,  and  the  leaves  on  the  5th 
instant,  before  the  tubers  were  dug  up,  were  quite 
green.  The  tuber  planted  was  loss  than  an  ounce  in 
weight,  and  the  tubers  produced  were  more  than 
ninety  in  number,  and  weighed  altogether  upwards  of 
four  pounds.  They  were  in  a  space  Ihe  diameter  of 
which  was  nine  inches  and  the  depth  six.  The  stems 
were  belween  twenty  and  ihirty  in  number,  succulent, 
and  of  a  reddish  color.  The  flowers  appeared  in 
August,  and  consisted  of  five  petals,  crenale  at  the 
edge,  and  of  a  yellowcolor.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate; 
the  leaflets  are  inversely  heart-shaped. 

"The  experiment  of  cultivating  this  tuber  may  be 
considered  as  hitherto  very  successful,  and  when  we 


consider  that  the  common  potato  was  long  confined  to 
gardens,  producing  roots  which  were  exceedingly 
small,  and  was  far  less  promising  than  Ihe  oxalis  cre- 
nata at  present  appears,  we  may  reasonably  anlicipale 
that  it  may  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  culinary 
vegetables,  and  that  by  skilful  management  the  tubers 
may  be  greatly  increased  in  size." 

McEwan's  Early  Cabbage. — This  variety  of  cab- 
bage is  earlier,  by  fourteen  days,  than  any  kind  known 
in  Europe.  After  being  cut,  the  slocks  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  ground,  and  they  will  produce 
trom  four  to  six  heads,  which  will  be  fit  for  cutting 
by  the  time  the  Early  York  arrives  at  perfection. 

We  trust  the  acquisition  of  these  desirable  seeds 
and  roots  may  be  useful  to  the  country  at  large. 

Your  most  obd't.        Wm.  Prince  Si  Sons. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

Hammond's  Fori,  Dec.  24,  1633. 
As  a  very  considerable  variety  of  American  grapes 
have  of  late  been  collected  and  brought  into  notice, 
possessing  different  degrees  of  merit,  it  is  very  de- 
sirable, for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
scdect  for  their  own  cultivation,  that  their  respective 
merits  should  be  made  known.  Of  a  number  of  the 
best  kinds,  this  has  already  been  done;  and  some  of 
them  have  already  come  into  such  general  cultivation 
that  they  are  well  known;  as  the  Isabella,  Catawba, 
Bland,  Sic.  The  writers  knowledge  of  American 
grapes  extends  to  but  a  few  varieties.  There  is  one, 
however,  to  whose  excellencies  he  can  bear  testimony, 
but  little  known  in  this  part  of  the  stale,  but  which 
has  received  a  very  favorable  notice  from  the  younger 
Mr.  Prince,  in  a  communication  in  the  4th  number  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  Until  I 
saw  that  communication,  I  supposed  the  grape  a  fo- 
reign one;  for  I  obtained  it  as  such  at  a  vineyard 
between  Troy  and  Lansingburgh,  composed  entirely 
of  this  grape.  It  there  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Black  Hamburg;  and  from  the  excellency  of  the  fruit, 
its  entire  freedom  from  any  foxy  flavor,  I  supposed  it 
was  a  foreign  grape.  The  characteristic  appearance, 
however,  of  the  leaf  and  wood,  which  marks  all  our 
native  varieties,  shows  it  to  be  an  American  grape. 
Mr.  Prince  says,  it  "appears  to  him  to  approach  the 
Isabella  more  nearly  than  any  other  variety  that  has 
met  his  notice."  It  however  differs  from  it  in  seve- 
ral respects.  The  fruit  is  oval,  like  the  Isabella; 
rather  larger,  I  should  think;  a  dark  puiple  or  black, 
with  little  or  no  pulp  when  thoroughly  ripe;  juice 
rich  and  sweet,  with  none  of  the  peculiar  musky 
flavor  of  the  Isabella,  which  lo  some  is  unpleasant; 
ripens  about  the  same  time  with  the  Isabella,  is  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  on  the  whole  a  vcri/  valuahh 
grape.  What  are  its  qualities  for  wine  I  know  not, 
though  I  should  think  fully  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
the  Alexander.  Mr.  Prince  calls  it  the  Troy  grape, 
and  advertises  it  under  ibis  name  in  his  catalogue. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  Something  of  its  orij;in, 
how  or  by  whom  introduced  into  cultivation  about 
Troy. 

An  amateur  of  the  grape  (a  Mr.  Gay  of  the  Senec.i 
Falls)  informed  me  this  fall,  that  he  had  a  grape 
growing  in  his  garden  which  he  valued  very  highly, 
a  native  of  western  JVexo  York,  which,  from  Ihe  loca- 
tion where  he  found  it  growing  in  its  original  vvild- 
ness,  he  has  named  the  "Island  grape."  If  1  recol- 
lect distinctly,  he  said  he  found  it  growing  on  an 
island  al  or  near  the  junction  of  Ihe  Clyde  with  the 
Seneca  river.  He  described  it  as  a  while  grape, 
similar  to  the  Sweet  Water  in  size  and  appearance, 
of  a  fine  flavor.  From  his  description,  I  inferred  it 
was  not  the  common  while  fox  grape.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  white  fox  grape  crows  wild  in  the 
western  part  of  our  slate.  Mr.  Gay  would  confer  a 
favor  upon  the  public,  by  giving,  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  a  particular  history  and  description  of  this 
grape;  whether  he  considers  it  the  same  as  the  New 
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England  white  fox  grape;  its  comparative  merits  with 
other  well  known  grapes;  time  of  ripening,  &c.  Es- 
pecially as  it  is  the  product  of  our  own  part  of  the 
stale,  this  description  would  be  the  more  interesting. 

W.W.B. 

P.S.  In  a  recent  communication  I  have  received 
from  Air.  Prince,  in  answer  to  one  in  which  inquiries 
were  made  relative  lo  the  Susquehanna  grape,  he 
says:  "The  whole  tale  about  the  Susquehanna  grape 
is  an  infamous  liwnbug.  Tlicre  is  nothing  palliative 
01  explanatotij  that  is  based  on  real  facts.  \Vc  know 
80  well  the  cli  tnicters  of  foreign  and  native  vines, 
that  we  would  put  Ifc  almost  on  the  decision." 


RURAI.   ECONOia?. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
FENCE  POSTS. 
In  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer,  I  recommended 
the  cultivation  of  the  locust,  believing  it  to  be  the 
most  valuable  timber  for  fence  posts.  Since  I  penned 
that  article,  I  have  reflected  much  on  the  subject,  and 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  by  the  use  of 
strong  alkalies,  several  kinds  of  timber  abounding  in 
our  country  may  be  rendered  durable  in  the  ground. 

An  intelligent  farmer  of  Cayuga  county  informed 
me,  that  when  he  entered  on  his  farm,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  there  stood  on  it  a  building  which  had  been 
used  as  a  polashery,  and  against  which  lay  a  large 
quantity  of  leached  ashes.  On  removing  it,  within  a 
few  years,  he  found  that  one  of  the  posts,  on  the  side 
next  the  ashes,  was  of  hasswood,  and,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  as  sound  as  when  put  in. 

In  building  our  fine  packet  ships,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  limber  and  ceiling  and  outer  plank,  are 
filled  with  salt,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  it  has 
the  effect  to  render  the  wood  imperishable.  In  an 
article,  page  91  of  1st  vol.  of  the  Farmer,  it  is  stated 
that  "the  Shakers  at  Union  village  have  beer,  in  the 
habit  of  making  oak  posts  as  durable  as  locust,  by  a 
very  simple  and  easy  process.  This  is  merely  to  bure 
a  hole  in  that  part  of  the  post,  which  will  be  just  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  such  a  slope  as  will 
carry  it  just  below  the  surlace,  and  fill  it  with  salt." 
With  the  exception  of  the  red  cedar,  which  is  found 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  our  lakes,  we  have  no 
timber  that  will  remain  sound  in  the  ground  many 
years,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  neutralize  the 
acid  contained  in  the  wood,  in  the  part  buried  in  the 
earth.  It  appears,  by  the  above  statements,  that  the 
ley  of  wood  ashes,  and  salt,  have  that  efTect;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  lime  would  answer  the 
same  purpose.  But  which  will  answer  best  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  experiment.  Query — Does  not  the 
ley,  salt,  and  lime,  drive  out  and  occupy  the  place  of 
the  natural  moisture?  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  well 
established,  that  seasoned  posts  are  more  durable  than 
green  ones,  and  I  conclude  the  reason  is,  that  there  is 
much  less  of  the  acid  remaining. 

I  will  now  propose  to  the  readers  of  the  Farmer,  that 
those  of  us  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity,  should 
make  the  following  experiment:  Procure  sound  oak, 
chestnut,  or  white  cedar  posts,  and  when  they  are 
well  seasoned,  divide  them  into  three  parts.  Of  that 
part  to  be  put  in  the  groiind,  let  one- third  be  immersed 
in  strong  ley,  one-third  in  a  strong  brine,  and  one-third 
in  lime  water,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  lo  neu- 
tralize the  acid.  Or,  if  this  be  attended  with  too 
much  trouble,  set  one  third  with  leached  ashes  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  surface,  then  strong  ashes — 
let  one-third  have  salt  applied,  as  done  by  the  Shakers, 
and  the  other  third  be  set  with  lime  from  the  surface 
to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  for  it  is  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  that  posts  decay.  By  such  an  experiment, 
in  addition  to  the  benefit  to  ourselves,  we  should  have 
the  pleasing  reflection  that  we  have  rendered  one  to 
the  country  at  large. 


I  should  be  sorry  if  the  above  suggestions  should 
divert  the  attention  of  any  of  our  farmers  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  locust,  my  only  object  in  penning 
this  being  to  inform  them  how  to  supply  themselves 
with  durable  posts  until  their  locusts  shall  have  at- 
tained a  proper  size. 

Several  writers  for  the  Farmer  have  asserted  that 
posts  last  much  longer  if  the  end  which  was  upwards 
when  growing  be  put  in  the  ground.  I  consider  this 
worthy  of  further  experiment.  Ontario. 

RICE  PORRIDGE. 

The  following  method  of  cooking  rice,  more  espe- 
cially for  the  sick  who  may  be  confined  lo  a  vegetable 
diet,  has  been  found  very  useful,  and  less  liable  lo 
cloy  the  appetite  than  some  other  preparations.  We 
believe  it  lias  not  yet  found  its  way  into  any  book  on 
cookery. 

Take  a  wine  glass  full  of  rice,  well  picked  and  wash- 
ed, and  put  it  into  a  sauce  pan  with  a  pint  of  cold  wa- 
ter. Boil  it  one  hour  or  more.  Pour  it  into  a  bowl, 
and  add  a  table  spoonful  of  cream,  (with  a  little  lump 
of  butter  for  those  who  desire  it,)  and  season  it  with 
salt. 


IVIXSCELIiANEOUS. 

AGRICULTURE. 

"The  efforts  to  extend  the  dominion  of  man  over 
nature,"  says  Bacon,  the  great  master  of  philosophy 
"is  the  most  healthy  and  most  noble  of  all  ambitions." 
This  admirable  sentiment  is  in  nothing  more  true  than 
in  its  application  to  agriculture.  Here  man  exercises 
dominion  over  nature;  exerts  a  power  more  nearly 
than  any  other  resembling  a  creative  power;  com- 
mands the  earth  on  which  he  treads  to  waken  her 
mysterious  energies;  spreads  fertility  over  barrenness; 
scatters  the  beauties  and  glories  of  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion, where  before  all  was  desolate;  compels  the  inani- 
mate earth  to  teem  with  life;  and  to  impart  suste- 
nance and  power,  health  and  happiness  to  the  count, 
less  multitudes,  who  hang  upon  her  breast  and  are 
dependant  on  her  bounty. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  interest  of  every  commu- 
nity advanced  beyond  the  savage  stale:  I  mean  no 
invidious  distinction.  The  interests  of  the  social 
body  are  various;  and  in  proportion  to  its  improved 
condition  its  w'ants  are  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent. Many  hands  and  many  arts  are  necessary  lo 
erect,  support,  furnish,  light  up,  adorn  the  grand  su- 
perstructure of  society,  and  supply  the  wants  and 
provide  for  the  entertainment  of  its  innumerable  and 
insatiate  guests.  The  division  of  labor  is  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  of  civilization,  and  one 
of  the  surest  evidences  of  its  advancement.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  perfection  of  the  arts  of  life.  The 
humblest  occupations  are  important;  and,  if  i>seful  and 
honest,  are  respectable.  He  who  labors  with  his 
mind,  equally  as  he  who  labors  w'ith  his  hands,  is  a 
working  man.  The  hardy  ploughman  who  "jocund 
drives  his  team  a'field,"  and  proudly  strokes  the 
smooth  coats  of  his  cattle,  has  no  reason  to  envy  the 
palo  and  emaciated  scholar,  poring  till  faint  with  ex- 
haustion over  the  half  formed  progeny  of  his  wearied 
brain;  with  eyes  scarce  open,  hunting  for  metaphors 
by  the  expiring  rays  of  his  midnight  lamp;  and  wait- 
ing so  long  with  hope  deferred  fur  the  gushes  of  in- 
spiration, that  when  at  last  the  waters  are  troubled  he 
has  not  strength  enough  left  to  crawl  to  the  fountain. 
In  the  crowded  hive  of  human  life,  they  who  build  the 
cell,  as  well  as  they  "who  gather  the  honey  to  store 
it  well"  are  mutually  useful  and  essential.  But 
among  the  various  occupations  of  society,  agriculture 
obviously  holds  a  commanding  rank.  If  the  prince 
may  proudly  say  "I  govern  all;"  and  the  soldier  "I 
fight  for  all,"  and  the  merchant  "!  pay  all,"  the  far- 
mer  may  hold  up  his  head  as  high  as  the  rest,  and 
with  a  noble  self  complacency  may  say,  "I  feed  all." 


What  would  become  of  the  operatives,  and  of  what 
use  would  be  the  curious  and  exquisite  machinery  of 
the  largest  establishment,  if  the  power  wheel  should 
cease  its  revolution.-.'  Manufactures  and  commerce, 
all  of  science  and  all  of  art,  all  of  intellectual  as  well 
as  physical  good,  are  dependant  on  agriculture.  The 
agricultural  products  of  one  year  are  not  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  animal  creation, 
until  the  succeeding  harvest  pours  out  its  golden  trea- 
sures. If  the  husbandman  should  remit  his  labors  for 
a  single  season  the  human  race  must  perish.  What 
would  philosophy  do  without  bread?  Without  agri- 
culture the  thundering  wheels  and  the  buzzing  spin 
dies  of  the  manufacturer  must  cease  their  gyrations. 
She  too  loads  the  buoyant  arks  of  commefce,  and 
bids  them  speed  their  flight  to  the  remotest  regions 
of  the  earth,  and  return  deeply  freighted  with  the 
treasures  of  foreign  climes. 

Agriculture  as  a  profession  begins  to  occupy  the 
rank  ainong  us  to  which  it  has  a  just  claim.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  our  own  and  other 
countries,  in  tlie  present  and  past  ages,  men  as  emi- 
nent for  intellectual  and  moral  attainments,  as  for  the 
station  which  they  have  occupied  in  public  regard,  and 
the  part  which  they  have  performed  in  public  affairs, 
have  honored  the  profession  and  themselves  by  enrra"- 
ing  even  in  its  humblest  labors  and  details;  and  have 
ingeniously  confessed  that  they  have  found  in  its 
calm  pursuits  an  inexhaustible  scourcc  of  interest  and 
recreation,  and  a  more  grateful  pleasure  than  the 
brilliant  scenes  of  public  lil'e  have  afforded.  The  ele- 
ments of  true  dignity  of  character  are  integrity,  use- 
fulness, activity,  and  intelligence.  This  beautiful 
valley,  watered  by  the  beneficent  stream,  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  fenced  in  by  those  magnificent  highlands, 
which  mark  its  progress  to  the  ocean,  presents  in 
its  farming  population  so  many  examples  of  this  no- 
ble combination,  that  the  profession  of  agricullure  here, 
occupies  a  front  rank  among  the  most  useful  and  re- 
spectable.— Mr.  Colman^s  Mdress. 


(From  the  Hou3e  Servant's  Directory.) 
Cleaning  Plate  with  Dry'  Plate  Powder. 
This  gives  plate  a  most  brilliant  lustre,  if  it  is 
only  well  done;  and  should  be  rubbed  on  with  your 
naked  hand,  such  as  spoons,  forks,  and  dessert  knives 
that  have  silver  blades.  These  small  articles  are 
cleaned  by  taking  some  of  the  powder  between  your 
finger  and  thumb,  and  the  longer  you  rub,  the  better 
it  will  look;  any  article  of  your  plate  that  is  orna- 
mented, this  part  may  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
leather  dipped  in  the  plate  powder,  and  rubbed  quick 
and  hard;  then  it  should  be  brushed  with  your  plate 
brushes,  and  polished  off  with  your  shammy  or  wash 
leather;  and  I  will  warrant  your  plate  lo  look  beautiful. 
In  the  next  place  you  must  remember  to  keep  your 
plate  in  a  dry  place,  for  if  you  let  any  articles  that  are 
only  plated,  lay  about  dirty,  or  in  a  damp  place,  they 
are  sure  to  rust  if  plated  on  steel;  and  if  plated  on 
copper,  they  are  sure  to  canker;  therefore  you  should 
be  particular,  and  not  leave  salt  or  acids  of  any  kind 
on  plated  ware,  as  it  is  sure  to  take  off  the  plate,  and 
leave  a  stain,  and  by  rubbing  this  slain,  the  plate  will 
rub  off;  b^'  which  means  the  article  is  perfectly  spoiled. 
I  very  well  know  that  there  are  many  articles  of  this 
kind,  that  are  often  spoiled  through  the  neglect  of  ser- 
vants, and  especially  young  hands,  that  have  had  no 
experience  of  those  things;  therefore,  my  young 
fiiends,  I  have  here  given  you  such  directions  as  I 
trust  will  enable  you  to  Iceep  your  plate  in  such  order 
as  may  g-ive  general  satisfaction  to  your  employers, 
and  gain  credit  for  yourselves. 


Beef  Cakes. — Make  fine  some  beef  that  is  rare 
done,  with  a  little  fat  bacon;  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  otherwise  as  preferred;  mix  well  and  make 
into  small  cakes  three  inches  long,  and  half  as  wide 
and  thick,  and  fry  them  a  light  brown,  and  serve  with 
giivy. —JYorthcm  Farmer. 
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SAZiTnaoui:  fhices  cttbremt. 

Office  of  the  ^iimrican,  Marcli  4,  1  P.  M. 

FLOUR. — The  market  lor  Howard  street,  flour  is 
extremely  dull.  Sales  of  small  lots  only,  from  stores, 
at  J4."5.  The  wagon  price  is  uniform  at  J4.50  per  bbl. 

A  lot  or  two  of  City  Mills  flour  lias  been  sold  at  J4. 
625,  for  cash.  Two  or  three  small  lots  of  extra  quality 
have  been  taken  for  baker's  use  in  an  adjacent  city  at 
$5.25. 

We  have  no  sales  of  Susquehanna  to  report. 

GRAIN. — .-V  sale  of  very  good  Md.  red  Wheat  was 
made  to  day  at  9  )  cciit>.  We  quote  the  price  of  good 
corn  for  shipping,  either  white  or  yellow,  at  50  cents. 
A  sale  of  a  small  lot  of  Rye  was  made  yesterday  at 
65  cents.  The  wagoD  price  of  good  Clover  seed  is 
$4.25;  for  a  parcel  of  very  prime,  from  wagons,  $4. 
Sli  was  paid  to-day.     Store  price  of  good,'about  $4.50. 

SEASONABLE  ADVERTISE.MENT. 
I  am  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  G.\RDEN  SEEDS 

in  great  variety,  and  of  the  best  quality;  all  of  new 
and  fresh  stock  just  opened.     Also, 
TALL  MEADOW  OAT  Grass  Seed,  of  the  growth  of 

1833,  at  $2  50  per  bushel. 
RED  TOP  or  HERDS  Grass  Seed  ditto  ditto  at  f  1  25. 
ENGLISH     POTATO    OATS,    (weighing   44   lbs.   per 

bushel,)  at  $2  50. 
LUCEU.NE,  at  STJ.  per  lb. 
WHITE  DUTCH  CLOVER,  at  374  cts.  per  lb. 
Fine  English  LAWN  GRASS  at  25ct3    per  quart. 
MORUS  MULTICAULIS,  at  50  cts.  each,  or  $5  00  per 

dozen. 
BUFFALO  BERRY   trees,  at  $1  00  each. 
GOOSEBERRY   PLANTS  of  the  finest  varieties,  with 

names,  at  31J  cts.  each,  or  $4  00  per  dozen. 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS  of  the   true   Antwerp  variety, 

red  and  white,  at  25  cts.  each,   or  §2  SO  per  dozen. 

Also,  those  of  the  common   red  kind,  bearing  very 

good   fruit,    124   cts.   each,  or     1  00  per  dozen,  or 

§6  25  per  hundred. 
CURRANTS,   large  red  Dutch,  at   3  00  per  dozen. 
GRAPE    VINES  in   great    variety,    chiefly   native   or 

American  kinds,  viz:  Isabella,  Herbemont's  Madeira, 

Catawba,  and  White  Scuppernong,   at  31J  cts.  each, 

or  $3  per  dozen. — Other  kinds  procured  to  order. 

Cuttings  in  great  variety  at  50  cts.  per  dozen. 
DAHLIA    ROOTS— A  few  fine  roots  at  25cts.  to  jfl  00 

each;   and  seeds  of  the  finest  double  varieties,   at 

50cts.  per  hundred.     Also, 
FLOWER  SEEDS  in   great   variety.— Fifty  kinds  for 

2  25;  and  one  hundred  kinds  for  §4  00. 
And  generally  all  articles  in  the  seed  line  as  usual. 
I.  1.   HITCHCOCK, 
■.imerican  Farmer  EstabUshtnent. 

BARTRAM  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY. 

The  subscriber  has  now  for  sale,  (at  reduced  prices,) 
at  the  above  well  known  Nursery,  a  large  collection 
of  the  finest 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  sorts. 

Ornamental  Trees,  of  large  sizes. 

Flowering  shrubs  and  plants. 

Green  house  and  Window  plants,  &c.  &c. 

Orders,  per  mail,  addressed  to  the  Post  Office  King- 
sessing,  or  left  at  the  store  No.  1 1,  Philadelphia  Ar- 
cade,  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  plants  packed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  their  safe  transportation 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

When  desired,  competent  persons  will  be  procured 
to  plant  out  shade  trees,  and  the  boxes  furnished  to 
any  pattern.  ROBERT  CARR. 

ICP'The  Philadelphia  and  Darby  Omnibus,  passes 
near  the  (Jarden  every  two  hours. 

BLACK  SEA  SPRING  WHEAT. 
On  page  369  of  this  volume   of  the  Amer.  Farm, 
there  is  a  description  of  the  above  named  wheat.  I  have 
obtained  about  a  bushel  of  it,  which  1  oU'er  to  the  cu- 
rious in  such  things,  at  26  cents  per  quart. 

I.  I.  HITCHCOCK, 
•American  Farmer  EstablKhment. 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

This  bull,  15  months  old,  seven-eighths  Durham 
Shorthorn,  may  be  had  for  $100,  from 

1. 1.  HITCHCOCK. 


FARMER'S  REPOSITORY, 

JVo.  3G  Pralt  St.  between  Hanover  and  Charles  streets. 

The  proprietor  offers  the  following  articles  for  sale, 
which  he  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any  articles  of 
the  kind  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  on  as 
reasonable  terms,  viz:  Gideon  Davis's  Improved  Patent 
ploughs  of  all  sizes,  from  a  small  6  inch  seed  plough, 
to  the  largest  size,  three  horse  plough  with  wrought 
and  cast  shares,  various  sizes,  of  common  barshare 
and  coulter  ploughs,  with  the  most  approved  mold 
boards — Freeborn  and  Hitchcock,  (New  York)  ploughs, 
(^leczy's  Improved  Scottish  ploughs,  Crane's  Pittsburg 
ploughs,  and  self-sharpening  ploughs. 

All  repairs  done  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  all  kinds 
of  plough  castings  kept  constantly  on  h  >nd  for  sale,  also 
all  kinds  of  machinery  castings  will  be  furnished  to 
order  from  [Messrs.  Hammond  and  Duvall's  Foundry, 
wheat  fans  of  the  most  improved  models— my  patent 
Cylindrical  Straw  cutters,  sizes  II  inch,  13  inch,  15 
and  20  inch,  this  machine  being  my  own  invention 
which  cost  me  much  time  and  expense,  great  exertion 
will  be  used  by  me  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  it 
has  gained — Fox  and  Borland's  Spring  Concave  Thresh- 
ing Machines,  price  $80  exclusive  of  horse  power — 
Ambler's  Hand  Mill  for  Cracking  Corn  for  stock,  cash 
price  §20,  common  Dutch  Cutting;  Boxes,  and  Evan's 
half  patent  Straw  Cutters,  Corn  Shelters,  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Swingle  Trees,  Trace  Chains,  Cradle  and 
Grass  Scythes,  Grain  Cradles,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  Patent 
Steel  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  Spades  and  Shovels, 
Picks,  Mattocks,  &c.  It  is  his  object  to  keep  every  use- 
ful Implement  for  farming  and  gardening.  And  also  a 
general  assortment  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 

Just  received  an  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Lan- 
drelh's  celebrated  Garden  Seeds,  which  are  ready  for 
delivery. 

Orders  will  be  received  for  Fruit  Trees  from  the 
Nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth's,  Samuel  Reeve, 
and  Samuel  Gray,  all  of  which  have  gained  a  high  re- 
putation in  their  profession.  All  orders  will  meet 
promjit  and  careful  attention,  and  a  discount  made  on 
cash  sales  for  all  farming  utensils,  and  a  very  liberal 
discount  to  wholesale  purchasers. 

N.  B.  TO  doz.  superior  Scythe  Snaths,  at  wholesale 
and  retail.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

Feb.  28. 

A  CARD. 

I  am  well  prepared  to  serve  my  customers  and 
friends  with  alt  articles  in  the  Seed,  Implement,  and 
Domestic  Animal  line — also  with  all  kinds  of  trees, 
plants,  &c.  Orders  skould  be  sent  immediately,  and  all 
those  for  Clover,  and  Grass  Seeds,  and  for  Implements, 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash  or  an  order  to  draw, 
on  delivery  of  the  articles.  1.  I.  HITCHCOCK. 

NOllCE. 
1  will  sell  my  farm  on  South  river,  at  private  sale. 
It  contains  upwards  of  a  THOUSAND  ACRES,  and 
possesses  more  advantages  than  most  farms.  Any  in- 
formation which  may  be  required  will  be  afforded  to 
those  who  will  call  upon  me  at  my  residence  in  this 
city,  where  I  am  always  to  be  found. 

RICHARD  HAR WOOD,  of  Thos. 
Annapolis,  Feb.  12,  1834. 

FRUIT  TREES. 
All  orders  for  Fruit  Trees,  will  be  executed  with 
exactness  and  promptitude,  at  this  Establishment. 

We  have  no  nursery  of  our  own  yet  forward  enough 
to  sell  from,  but,  we  think  we  know  v/here  to  get 
trees  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  also,  where  to  not  get 
them.  We  charge  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  of  orders,  at  the  nursery  prices.  This  is  the 
season  for  transplanting,  and  we  remind  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends,  that  we  are  ready  to  serve  them. 
I.  1  HITCHCOCK, 
Jlmerican  Farmer  Establishment. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICES  OF  TREES,  &c. 

WILLIAM  PRINCE  &  SONS,  have  determined,  in 
consequence  of  the  pecuniary  pressure,  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  a  great  variety  of  Trees  and  Plants,  where 
orders  are  seni  for  a  considerable  amount,  and  all  pei~ 
sons  who  desire  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Plants,  Green-house  Trees  and  Plants, 
splendid  Dahlias  or  Seeds,  will,  on  applying  to  them  di. 
rect,  by  mail,  with  a  list  of  the  articles  wanted,  be 
promptly  furnished,  with  a  printed  sheet  explaining 
the  reduced  rates.  The  Chinese  mulberry  or  Morus 
mullicaulis,  are  now  reduced  to  $25  per  hundred;  and 
$4  50  per  dozen;  Apple  Trees  in  great  variety  $20  to 
§25  per  hundred.  Pears  $37  50  per  hundred,  and  extra 
large  do.  50  cents  each,  and  fifty  thousand  are  two, 
three  and  four  years  grafted;  Peaches  §20  to  $25  per 
hundred;  large  Orange  Quinces  §30  per  hundred; 
English  and  Spanish  Filberts  $25  per  hundred;  Goose- 
berries, finest  Lancashire  varieties,  §20  per  hundred, 
and  large  Scotch  varieties,  $18  per  hundred;  large 
red,  white  and  black  English  Currants  §16  per  hundred; 
Isabella  Grapes,  three  years  old  vines  §25  per  hundred; 
and  two  years  do  §20  per  hundred;  Calawba,  Alexander, 
Wiune,  York  Claret,  York  Madeira  and  Scuppernong 
$25  per  hundred;  Herbemont's  Madeira,  Troy  and  El- 
sinburg,  $30  per  hundred;  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling 
$35  per  hundred.  The  collection  of  choice  European 
Grapes  is  unrivalled;  Chinese  Ailanthus  four  feet  high 
§4  50  per  dozen,  and  larger  size  in  proportion.  A  reduc- 
tion is  made  on  a  great  many  kinds  ot  Roses,  Pseonies, 
Chrysanthemums,  kc;  double  Dahlias  of  such  fine  as- 
sorted kinds  as  have  been  most  increased  will  be  sup- 
plied at  §3,  $4  50  and  J6  per  dozen,  according  to  ex- 
cellence, and  selected  by  ourselves.  The  roots  can  be 
safely  sent  to  any  distance.  The  new  varieties  of 
Flemish  and  English  pears  having  been  early  introduced 
by  us,  and  greatly  increased,  the  prices  of  the  greater 
part  have  been  reduced,  and  the  tree's  are  mostly  of 
tine  size  and  three  years  engrafted.  The  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  most  kinds  are  large  and  thrifty, 
and  of  double  or  treble  the  value  ol  smaller  ones, 
which  is  a  most  decided  advantage,  being  a  gain  of  se- 
veral years  in  embellishment. 
Linncean  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries, 

Flushing,  Feb.  10,  1834.  2t. 
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Special  Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  fullowing  jjcrsons  are  autliorised  lo  act  as  Agents  for  ttie 
Am£iican  Farmer  in  their  several  places  of  residence: 

SoUon,  Geo   C.  Barrett,  A''.  E.  Fanner  Office. 

New-york,  J.  H.GourUt,  at  tke  Post  Office. 

Philadelphia,  iu't^-  Landreth  85  CAM(,m(  itreet. 

^       '  t  B.  L.  Freymuth,  Warft/c  Couri. 

**       '  (  Edward  S.  Cropley,  Nat.  Int.  Office, 

PctenlniT^,Va,  Thomas  Coleman. 

Ralci^h,  N.  C.  Joseph  Gales  &  Son. 

Charleston,  S.  C.        W.  H.  Berrett,  Bookseller. 
Camden,  S.  C.  P.  Thornton,  Pos*  Master, 

New  Orleans,  "Wm.  McKeau,  Bookseller 

Natchez,  Mis,  Frederick  Staunton. 

Port  Gihson,  Mis,         Passlnore  Hoopes. 
Salem,  N.J.  H.  H.  Elwell. 

GeneralJlzent  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  T.  B.  Brenan. 

do        do     /or  North  Carolina,  Dr.  W.  H.  Williams. 

do        do     for  the  Southerjt  a7td  fVeslem  States, 
George  Oates,  Collector. 


POINTER  PUPPIES. 
1  have  for  sale,  four  male  and  three  female  Pointer 
Puppies  littered  22d  November,  they  are  of  the  very 
best  blood,  and  are  all  must  beautifully  formed,  and 
marked,  being  white  with  liver  spots.  Price  $10  each, 
deliverable  assoon  as  they  shall  be  weaned,  say  10th 
of  January.  1. 1.  HITCHCOCK.  |  Printed  by  J.D.  Toy,  comer  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 


8^  Direction  op  Letters. — Address  all  bcsiness  let- 
ters concerning  the  Farmer,  the  store,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
proprietor,  "I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Baltimore,  Md." 


